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n,crit  is  ^v-klely  ^'^^^^ " '  ^^^^^^^^  edited  and  P"^^^^^^^  ^".f^rsni^l^t  desire.     To  supply 
expected  that  an  Encjxlop^^a^^^^^^  ^._^^,  ,^,, 

as  much  pvominence  to  An  uic      J^^^.^^^^  ^^.^^      l,,ve  mseU  ^^     ^^^^_     ^^^ 

these  and  other  <^^^^^  chambers  s  Supplement  ma  sg^^^^  f  .Uness  in  the 
arranging  the  v-hole.  ^"^l^^^'^^^,  40.OOO.  The  ^^^'''^^'^'^\^^  general  and  applied 
total  number  of  tUles  r  °« J  ^^  ^  ,  j^i^tory,  natural  l^^^^^'J'  "^^^^j,,  original  text  of 
departments  of  biogn.ph^  g  .-P  y- ^^^  ^^,  ,,tilate  ^^^fl^,,,,,:^^..  as  are 
science.     Scrupulous  care  ua  ^^^  ^^^^pt  gucn  vl  Chambers's 

r  edition  of  1SS0-.  - ^;^-'X^rod  cuts.  The  titles  o^^^^^^l^J^^  ,,  .old- 
required  by  the  .^^^^^f^^  '„',,i„  .vork  or  from  ^'-^fY^'^'^'X^Z  of  new  topics  or 
^^^^^^'^""^i^^^m..  of  the  American  add.um.^^l-^^^^^  ^^  ^^p^,, 

tucedtype-AMERICA.     1  ^^inted  in  plain  capitals-A^lt^i^^^  .^  ^^^y 

of  enlargements  of  the  ol^l;;;^^\^.^^.i,  ,^d  its  American  ^«°f^"f„,oper  sources, 
that  an  article  from    he  E^fl^;^  ^^^^^^  ^^^flieting  statements  to  t^^K  P^op  ^^^^^^^ 

points,  the  reader  wdl  readily  re  cr  m  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^'"'^"''^  ,1  ch  face  each 

titles  coutaiued  tliereui. 
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AU'DIPHOXE,  an  instrument  to  assist  the  hearing.  A  thin  rectangular  sheet  of 
substance  resemV)ling  ebonite,  provided  with  a  handle,  and  having  tlie  semblance 
of  a  fan.  When  used  as  an  A.,  the  sheet  is  strained  into  a  curve  by  strings  wliieh 
lead  from  the  outer  edge  to  the  base  of  the  handle.  The  outer  edge  is  then  placed  against 
the  upper  teeth,  and  the  sound-vibrations,  gathered  at  the  surface  of  the  A.,  are  com- 
municated to  the  auditory  nerve  through  the  teeth  and  bones  of  the  head.  The  A.  may 
be  used  with  artificial  teeth,  if  they  are  well  seated  on  the  upper  jaw. 

AUDITOE  (Lat.  audio,  I  hear),  the  name  given  to  certain  officers  appointed  to  e.xannne 
accounts  in  behalf  either  of  the  government,  of  courts  at  law,  of  corporations,  or  of 
private  persons.  The  term  doubtless  owes  its  origin  to  the  old  practice  of  delivering 
accounts  vied  voce. — Audit-office.  In  1785,  public  auditors  were  appointed,  under  the 
title  of  "Commissioners  for  Auditing  the  Public  Accounts,"  by  25  Geo.  III.  c.  53,  by 
which  the  patents  of  lord  Sondes  and  lord  ]\Iountstuart,  as  auditors  of  the  imprests,  were 
vacated,  the  sum  of  £7000  per  annum  being  made  payable  to  each  of  them  for  life,  in 
lieu  of  a  percentage  which  had  been  paid  them  on  the  amount  of  expenditure  audited. 
Many  subsequent  statutes  have  been -passed  for  the  purpose  of  extending  and  defining 
the  duties  of  these  commissioners,  and  regulating  the  business  of  the  audit-office.  The 
commissioners  of  audit  are  empowered  to  call  on  all  public  accountants  to  account  for 
moneys  or  stores  intrusted  to  them;  and,  should  they  fail  to  do  so,  are  reciuircd  to  certify 
their  names  to  the  remembrancer  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  attorney-general  of  England 
or  Ireland,  or  the  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  in  order  that  they  may  be  proceeded  against 
as  defaulters.  These  proceedings,  however,  may  be  stayed  for  a  time  by  the  lords  of 
the  treasury,  bj'  whom  the  whole  arrangements  of  the  audit-office  are  controlled,  on  the 
application  of  the  accused.  The  accounts  of  the  ordnance,  of  the  arm\'  and  navy,  and 
the  land  revenue,  are  now  subjected  to  examination  in  the  audit-office.  By  3  Will.  IV., 
c.  99,  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  commissioners  of  public  accounts  in  Ireland  were 
transferred  to  the  commissioners  for  Great  Britain.  The  present  establishmert  at  the 
audit-office  consists  of  a  chairman,  five  commissioners,  a  secretary,  and  a  large  number 
of  inspectors  and  examiners.  The  patronage  is  in  tlie  lords  of  the  treasury. — Auditor 
OF  THE  Court  of  Session,  in  Scotland,  is  an  officer  whose  duties  consist  in  taxing  tlie 
costs  of  suits  in  which  expenses  are  found  due,  a  remit  being  made  to  him  for  that 
purpose,  either  by  a  division  of  the  court  or  a  lord  ordinary.  The  auditor  returns  a 
report  to  the  judge  or  court  making  the  remit,  by  whom  decree  is  pronounced  for  the 
amount  of  the  taxed  account.  Objections  to  the  auditor's  report  may  be  stated  to  the 
judge  or  court.  The  nomination  of  the  auditor  is  in  the  crown,  the  office  being  held 
ad  vitam  aut  culpam.  In  the  inferior  courts  an  officer  with  corresponding  powers  is 
usually  appointed  by  the  court  in  wiiich  he  officiates.  The  office  of  auditor  of  the  court 
of  session  corresponds  in  many  respects  to  that  of  the  taxing-masters  in  the  court  of 
chancery.     In  Germany  the  name  auditor  is  applied  to  junior  legal  functionaries. 

AUDITOR  {ante).  The  federal,  state,  and  city  governments  elect  or  appoint  auditors 
to  supervise  accounts.  In  the  United  States  treasury  department  there  are  six,  each 
having  charge  of  a  single  branch  of  service.  States  and  cities  usually  liave  one  or 
more.  An  A.  may  be  appointed  by  a  court  to  state  items  and  balances  of  accounts  which 
are  in  question;  he  has  authority  to  hear  testimony,  and  in  some  states  his  reports  are 
final  as  to  questions  of  fact.  Churches,  benevolent,  and  other  societies,  usually  have 
A.'s  for  inspection  of  financial  accounts. 

AUDITORY  NEEVE.  By  anatomists,  the  A.  N.  is  associated  with  the  facial,  and  is 
the  seventh  i.n  order  of  origin  from  the  brain,  counting  from  before  backwards.  The 
seventh  pair  consists  of  the  portio  dura  or  facial,  the  portio  mollis  or  auditory,  and  a 
small  intermediate  portion.  The  portio  mollis  apparently  commences  by  some  white 
streaks  in  the  fioor  of  the  fourth  ventricle:  it  then  runs  forward  to  the  back  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  enters  the  internal  auditory  meatus.  The  facial  then 
leaves  it  to  pass  along  the  canal  called  the  aqueductus  fallopii,  and  the  auditory  divides 
into  two  portions,  which  diverge — the  smaller  one  posterior  for  the  semicircular  canals 
and  the  vestibule,  the  other  for  the  cochlea.     Those  entering  the  semicircular  canals 
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dividi-  into  five  branches,  forming  at  last  a  nervous  expansion  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  retina. 

ScvLTiil  theories  have  heen  lield  at  dilTcrent  periods  with  regard  to  the  manner  m 
which  the  nerves  terininate  in  the  cochlea,  and  how  sound  is  transmitted  from  the  hater 
to  tlie  brain.  The  latest,  and  tliat  which  is  at  present  entertained  by  most  phy.siologists, 
is  tliat  of  M.  Sehultze.  It  lias  been  shown,  by  actual  experiment,  that  when  a  nerve  in 
connection  with  a  mviscle  is  acted  upon  by  a  succession  of  very  rapid  strokes  from  the 
little  hanuner  of  a  tetanmotor,  and,  when  the  strokes  have  arrived  at  a  certain  number 
in  tile  sccoml.  a  stimulus  is  sent  along  tlie  nerve  exciting  the  muscle  to  action.  It  is  in 
the  same  way  that  M.  Schultze  supposes  tlie  impression  of  sound  to  be  propagated  to 
the  nerves  ot  the  cochlea,  by  means  of  a  series  of  little  tetanmotors  called  the  teeth  of 
Corti,  who  discovered  them.  They  are  situated  ni  the  spiral  lamina,  which  se]iarates  the 
spiral  canal  iu  the  interier  of  the  cochlea  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  half  or  scala.  The 
spiral  lamina  consists  of  an  osseous  .septum,  next  to  the  central  axis  of  the  cochlea,  and 
of  a  membranous  layer,  which  prolongs  the  osseous  septum  to  the  outer  wall  of  the 
cochlea,  thus  completing  the  spiral  lamina.     This  membranous  septum  is  (loul)le,  and 

between  ils  layers  ihere  is  a  chamber 
which  contains  the  teeth  of  Corti, 
ranged  side  by  side  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  spiral  lamina,  and 
gradually  getting  shorter  from  base  to 
apex,  like  the  strings  of  a  harp  or  piano- 
forte. The  chamber  is  filled  up  by  a 
Fig.  1.  tremulous  jelly-like  tluid.    The  diagram, 

o,  the  osseous  septum  grooved  for  the  passage  of  tlie  Sg-  1.  represents  a  perpendicular  section 
cochlear  nerve  6,  which  temiinates  by  a  free  end  ot  the  spiral  lamma.  When  the  waves 
inside  the  chainboi-  c,  along  the  floor  of  which  it  lies  qj.  vibrations  of  sound  Strike  asainst  the 
for  a  sliort  distance;  d,  d.  are  the  two  layers  of  the  i,„,,„„  „f  ^Iip  h^nrl  thnsf>  iTmics  ivp 
Dicmbranous  septum.  Lying  in  contact  with  the  bOnes  Ot  tlie  ncad,  tUosC  UoneS  ai_e 
end  of  the  nerve  is  the  enlarged  extremity  of  a  rod  Caused  tO  Vibrate;  this  Vibration  IS 
e,  which  is  connected  iu  a  (laillike  manner  by  the  transmitted  throuii-h  the  head  to  the 
hinge/toanotherrod,wlnchislixedat(7.  ^^^^^    ^j-     ^j^g    cochlea,    which    in    turn 

set  in  motion  the  tremulous  jelly  which  fills  up  the  membranous  chamber,  c. 

AUDLEY,  Sir  James,  one  of  the  original  knights  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  founded 
in  i;U4  by  Edward  III.,  on  his  return  from  France  after  the  victory  of  Cressy,  was 
freciuently  in  per.soual  attendance  on  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  France  in  1346.  He  was  so  conspicuously  brave  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers  that  tlie 
prince  retained  him  as  his  own  knight,  and  declared  him  to  be  the  bravest  soldier  on  his 
side.  He  conferred  on  him  an  annual  revenue  of  500  marks,  which  A.  immediately  gave 
up  to  his  squires.  This  act  of  disinterestedness  becoming  known,  the  Black  i?*]ince 
conferred  a  further  annual  sum  of  600  marks  upon  him.  A.  also  accompanied  the  Black 
Prince  into  Spain,  and  iu  1369  the  office  of  seneschal  of  Poitou  was  conferred  upon  liim. 
He  took  part  in  the  capture  of  La-Koche-sur-You  in  Poitou,  in  the  same  year,  and  d. 
a  few  mouths  after.     The  prince  attended  his  funeral  obsequies  at  Poictiers. 

AUDLEY,  Thojias,  lord  Audley  of  Waldon,  1488-1544;  an  English  lord  chancellor. 
He  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  commons  in  the  Long  parliament  in  1529;  in  1532,  he  Avas 
made  a  knight  and  successor  of  Sir  Thomas  More  as  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  In  1533. 
Heniy  VIII.  made  him  lord  chancellor,  in  which  capacity  he  presided  at  the  trial  of 
More  and  others.  "When  the  confiscated  church  lands  were  parceled  out,  A.  got  C^hrist 
church  in  London  with  all  its  real  estate,  together  with  the  great  abbey  of  Walden,  in 
Essex,  which  he  made  into  a  residence  for  himself.  He  gave  lands  to  tlie  support  of 
what  was  then  Buckingham  college.  Oxford,  which  was  incorporated  after  the  gift  under 
the  name  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  college. 

AUDOUIN,  Je.vn  Victok.  1797-1841;  an  entomologist,  native  of  Paris.  With 
Dumas  and  Brongniart,  in  1824,  be  began  the  Annals  of  Natural  Science.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  entomology  in  the  museum,  and  a  physician,  in  1826.  He  was  the  founder  and 
first  jjresident  of  tlie  entomological  societj^  and  in  1838  a  member  of  the  academ}^  He 
investigated,  at  the  request  of  the  government,  the  injuries  done  to  vine  and  silk  culture 
by  insects,  and  contributed  a  great  number  of  reports  and  papers  on  his  favorite  subject, 
and,  with  others,  wrote  a  work  on  the  insects  injurious  to  vineyards,  etc. 

AUDRAIN',  a  co.  in  n.e.  Mis.souri,  intersected  by  the  St.  Louis,  Kan.sas  City  and 
Northern,  and  a  branch  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  railroads;  675  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  19.760 
It  is  a  grazing  and  agricultural  region,  generally  level  and  fertile.  Beds  of  coal  have 
been  found.     Co.  seat,  Mexico. 

ATJDRAN,  Gerard,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  engravers  of  the  French  school,  was 
1).  at  Lyon  in  1640.  He  belonged  to  a  family  distinguished  for  its  excellence  in  this 
department  of  art.  After  a  three  years'  residence  at  Rome,  where  he  studied  under 
Carlo  ^laratti,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  by  his  engraving  of  pope  Clement  IX.,  he 
was  recalled  to  France  by  Colbert,  and  was  appointed  engraver  to  his  majesty  Louis 
XIV.  Here  he  engraved  the  principal  works  of  Lebrun,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms 
of  the  closest  friendship.  His  masterpieces  are  a  series  of  engravings  illustrating  the 
battles  of  Alexander.     He  d.  at  Paris,  1703. 
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AU'DUBOX,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Iowa;  630  sq.m. ;  pop.  75,  2370.  Agriculture  is  the 
leading  interest.     Co.  seat,  Exira. 

AUDUBON,  John  James,  a  distinguished  American  ornithologist,  vrasb.  in  Louisiana, 
United  States,  in  3Iay,  1780,  where  liis  parents,  who  were  both  French,  had  settled  on  a 
plantation.  Ilis  f;>ther,  who  was  himself  an  ardent  lover  of  nature,  early  directed  his 
son's  attention  to  natural  objects.  The  youth  conceived  a  passion  for  the  study  of 
birds;  and  a  book  of  ornithological  specimens  detenniued  Mm  to  become  a  draughts- 
man. About  the  age  of  14,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied,  for  :-;ome  time  under  the 
celebrated  David.  In  1798,  he  was  .settled  on  a  farm  in  Pennsylvania  by  his  father,  but 
he  did  not  distinguish  himself  as  an  agriculturist.  In  1810  he  sailed  down  the  Ohio  with 
his  wife  and  child,  on  a  bird-sketching  expedition.  The  following  year,  he  visited 
Florida  for  a  like  purpose;  and  for  many  years  after  he  continued  his  ornithological 
researches  among  the  American  woods;  to  tae  neglect  of  his  ordinary  business.  The 
latter  he  finally  abandoned;  and  in  1824  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  intro- 
duced to  prince  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  so  warmly  encouraged  him  in  his  plans 
that  he  determined  on  publication.  After  two  years'  further  exploration  of  the  forests 
of  his  native  country,  he  came  to  Europe  with  the  view  to  secure  subscribers  for  his 
work  on  The  Birds  of  America.  He  met  svitli  a  warm  reception  from  such  men  as 
Herschel,  Cuvier,  Humboldt,  Brewster,  'Wilscn,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  issue  of  his 
work  was  commenced  shortly  after,  each  bird  being  delineated  life-size.  The  colored 
engravings  were  chietly  executed  by  tho  lf,te  Mr.  "W.  H.  Lizars  of  Edinburgh.  The 
work  was  completed  in  87  parts,  elephant  fo'.io,  containing  448  plates.  While  the  work 
was  in  process  of  publication  in  this  country  (it  vsas  finished  in  1839),  A.  revisited 
America  three  times,  in  order  to  make  further  researches.  In  1831,  he  began  the 
publication  of  his  American  Ornithologieal  Biograplty  in  Edinburgh,  which  was  also 
completed  in  1839.  In  1839,  A.  finally  returned  to  America,  where,  in  1844,  he  published 
a  reduced  edition  of  his  works.  Assisted  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  he  also  published  'ihs 
Quadrupeds  of  America,  and  a  Biography  of  America,n  Quadrupeds.  He  d.  Jan.  27,  1851, 
in  his  71st  year. 

AUEXI^RUGGER,  or  AVENBRUG'GER,  yok  Ar'EXBEra,  LEoroLD,  1722-1809; 
an  Austrian  physician  who  discovered  the  mode  of  investigating  diseases  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen  by  auscultation.  He  applied  his  ear  to  the  chest,  and  noted  the  sounds  that 
followed  a  smart  blow  of  his  hand  on  the  patient.  His  treatise  on  the  subject  attracted 
little  atlention  until  it  was  translated  and  illustrated  by  Corvisant.  in  1808.  when  it 
quickly  led  the  way  to  Laennec  s  improvement,  whereby  the  ear  is  aided  by  the  stetho- 
scope.    The  great  value  of  A.'s  discovery  has  long  been  universally  admitted. 

AUER,  Alois,  was  b.  3Iay  11,  1813,  at  Wels,  in  upper  Austria,  and  was  trained  in  a 
printing  estaljlisnment  of  his  native  town  to  be  a  compositor,  corrector,  and  manager. 
During  his  scanty  leisure  moments,  A.  employed  himself  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
French,  Italian,  English,  and  other  languages,  in  which  he  underwent  an  examination 
in  1835  and  1836,  before  the  university  of  Vienna.  His  brilliant  appearance  on  this 
occasion  opened  up  to  his  ambition  the  probability  of  a  prof essorial  chair.  In  Oct.,  1837, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Italian  in  the  college  of  Linz,  in  upper  Austria.  Here 
he  labored  assiduously  in  public  and  private  teaching,  and  published  a  variety  of  useful 
school-books,  on  a  system  peculiar  to  him.self.  In  1839  he  set  out  on  his  travels  throuiih 
Gcrman3%  Switzerland,  France,  and  England,  collecting  materials  for  his  favorite  art. 
From  1841  to  1868,  he  was  director  of  the  national  printing-office  at  Vienna.  In  1847  he 
was  elected  member  of  tlie  academy  of  sciences.  He  made  known  a  photographic  dis- 
covery, "spontaneous  impression,"  in  Die  Entdeckitng  des  Katurselhstdrvcker  (1864).  He 
d.  in  1869.  A.  publisiied  the  SpracJudle,  or  Lord's  Prayer,  in  603  languages,  with  Redman 
types  (1844);  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  200  languages,  with  their  national  alphabets  (1847). 

^ee  XATUTtE-PurN'TIXG. 

AU  ERBACH,  BERTnoLD,  a  popular  German  author,  of  Jewish  extraction,  was  b.  at 
Nordstetten,  in  the  Wiirtemberg  Black  Forest,  Feb.  28,  1812.  He  received  his  education 
at  Carlsruhe,  Stuttgart,  Tubingen.  ^Munich,  and  Heidelberg.  Having  at  an  early  pei  iod 
abandoned  the  study  of  Jev.ish  theologj%  he  devoted  his  attention  to  literature.  His 
first  publications,  Judaism  and  Modern  Literature  (Stuttg.  1836),  and  a  translation  of  the 
works  of  Spinoza,  with  a  critical  life  of  his  author  (5  vols.  Stuttg.  1841),  had  a  philosoph- 
ical tendency.  In  his  Educated  Citizen  (Carlsruhe,  1842).  and  Village  Taks  of  the  B'ack 
Forest  (1843),  he  applied  himself  to  the  portraiture  of  real  life,  and  succeeded  well.  The 
Village  Tales  yvere  translated  into  English,  Swedish,  and  Dutch,  and  were  generally 
admired.  Among  his  other  works  are  Schrift  und  Volk  (1846)  ;  Das  Landhaus  am  Ehein 
(1869):  Wieder  un:<er;Gedenkbldtter  zur  GeHcMclde  dieser  lage{\TiV);  Tr«Zf7/r;«?  (1874),  etc. 

AU'ERBACH,  Heinrich  (real  name  Stromer).  1482-1548;  a  Bavarian  physician 
and  friend  of  Luther.  He  erected  a  large  building  in  Leipsic  in  1530  which  is  still 
known  as  the  Auerbach.?hof,  in  which  is  a  cellar  where  the  great  reformer  draiik.  and 
out  of  which,  as  the  people  believed,  Faust,  the  magician,  rode  upon  a  barrel,  an  event 
kept  in  memory  by  a  painting  on  the  wall  of  the  cellar. 

AU'ERSPERG,  Adolph  Wilhelm  Daniel,  Prince,  b.  1821 ;  son  of  prince  Wilhelm 
Auersperg;  served  as  a  major  of  dragoons;  in  1867,  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  diet,  and 


president  of  the  nsspmbly;  in  1869,  member  of  the  upper  chamber  of  the  Austrian  Reiehs- 
tu^;  in  1871,  succeeded "Jienet  as  the  head  of  the  Austrian  ministry,  lie  was  iu  the 
Siuue  olhce  iu  1879. 

AU'ERSPERG,  Anton  Alexander,  Count  von,  1806-76;  au  Austrian  statesman 
and  poet,  more  widely  known  by  the  )i<»a  de  'plume  "  Anastasius  Grun."  lie  belonged 
to  au  old  Suabian  fan'iily  which 'obtained  large  estates  in  Carniola.  After  studying  law 
and  iihilosophy  in  Vienna'and  Gratz  lie  traveled  over  Europe  and  England,  and  in  1839 
married  the  (•<iuntcss  .Maria  von  Attenis.  lie  was  offered  otlicial  position  but  refused, 
us  he  was  a  proniineut  liberal  and  a  strong  opi)onent  of  Metternich  and  his  j)olicy.  He 
w-rote  verses  while  a  student,  and  in  18;}0  iiubiished  a  small  volume,  and  also  a  semi- 
political  romance.  The  ne.\t  year  his  political  reviews  appeared  and  made  a  great 
seusatiou,  exciting  the  government  to  det(!ct  the  writer,  who  was  fined  50  ducats.  In 
ISoS.  he  issued  another  collection  of  patriotic  verses,  and  iu  1837  collected  his  earlier 
■writings  into  one  volume,  of  which  nearly  20  editions  have  been  published.  In  1848,  lie 
was  ciiosen  to  the  German  "  Vorparlianieiit,"  and  soon  afterwards  to  the  Frankfort 
national  assembly,  where  he  was  on  the  "left  center."  He  left  iu  disgust  before  the 
year  ended,  in  consequence  of  the  murders  of  Auerswald  aud  Lychnowski.  In  1859,  he 
returned  to  public  life,  but  in  1861  was  made  a  life-member  of  the  Austrian  Hevrenhaus, 
where  he  was  the  author  of  addresses  to  the  throne.  In  the  diet  of  Carniola  and  Styria 
lie  was  a  liberal  and  the  supporter  of  German  ideas.  In  1868,  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  delegates  of  the  Austrian  crown  lands,  but,  except  the  scat  in  the  Hevrenhaus, 
he  resigneirall  ollicial  positions.  Some  of  his  speeches,  especially  those  in  the  confes- 
sional debates  of  1868  and  1874,  have  attained  great  popularity.  Robin  Ilood  (in 
German)  was  his  last  poetical  work  of  consequence. 

AU'EUSPERG,  C.VRLOS,  Prince,  b.  1814;  an  Austrian  statesman,  member  of  one  of 
the  oldest  families  of  the  empire.  On  the  re-establishment  of  constitutional  government, 
in  1861,  he  was  made  president  of  the  upper  chamber  of  the  lieichsrath;  aud  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Bohemian  landed  nobility  iu  the  diet  of  Prague,  he  has  taken  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  defense  of  the  constitutional  system  against  clerical  and  feudal  reaction, 
and  in  establishing  the  unity  of  the  empire  against  federation.  He  wa^  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  liberal  cabinet,  at  the  head  of  which  was  his  brother  Adolph. 

AU'ERSTx\DT,  a  village  in  Saxony,  10  m.  w.  of  Naumburg,  where  Davoust  won 
a  great  victory  over  the  Prussians  under  the  duke  of  Brunswick  ou  the  day  (Oct.  14, 
1800^  that  Napoleon  defeated  their  main  army  at  Jena.  Napoleon  made  Davoust  duke 
of  A. 

AU'GEAS,  or  Au'getas,  according  to  one  account,  the  son  of  Helios  and  IphiboS,  but 
according  to  others,  of  Phorbas  and  Hermioue,  was  king  of  Elis,  and  renowned  for  his 
wealth  iu  oxen,  of  which  he  fed  3000  head  in  his  stables.  When  the  dung  of  these 
animals  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate  for  many  years,  Hercules  w\as  commissioned  by 
Eurystheus  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stables  in  one  day,  and  was  promised  as  payment  a 
tenth  part  of  the  oxen.  Hercules  accomplished  the  task  hy  turning  the  courses  of  the 
rivers  Peneus  and  Alpheus  through  the  masses  of  ordure.  When  A.  refused  to  pay  the 
stipulated  wages,  a  war  ensued,  and  A.  was  slain  by  Hercules.  The  fable  of  the  Augean 
stables  often  serves  as  an  allusion  in  declamations  on  political  corruptions,  etc. 

ATJGESEATI,  Pierre  Franc;ois  Charles,  duke  of  Castiglione,  mar.shal  and  peer  of 
France,  one  of  the  mo.st  brilliant  and  intrepid  of  that  baud  of  general  officers  whom 
Napoleon  gathered  around  himself,  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman,  and  wash.  21st  Oct.,  1757. 
After  serving  some  time  in  the  French  carabineers,  into  which  he  enlisted  at  the  age  of 
17,  he  entered  the  Neapolitan  service,  in  which  he  remained  until  1787,  when  he  settled 
in  Naples  as  a  fencing-master.  With  other  French  residents,  lie  was  banished  from 
that  city  in  1792,  and  immediately  volunteered  into  the  French  revolutionary  army 
intended  for  the  repulsion  of  the  Spaniai'ds.  His  services  were  so  conspicuous,  that  in 
less  than  three  j'cars  he  was  made  general  of  a  division.  In  1795  he  accompanied  the 
army  to  Italy,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  especially  in  the  field,  but  also  in 
the  council.  He  took  an  active  part  and  gained  much  glor}'  in  the  battles  of  Millesimo, 
Ceva,  Lodi,  Castiglione  (for  which  he  received  his  title),  Roveredo,  Bassano,  etc.  In  1797, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine;  but  in  a  few  months  after, 
the  directorj-  not  liking  the  spirit  he  displayed  there,  made  him  commander  of  the  10th 
division  at  Perpignan.  This  post  he  resigned  in  1799,  when  he  was  elected  as  deputy 
into  the  council  of  the  five  hundred.  In  1801  he  received  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Holland,  and  was  active  in  several  engagements.  In  1804  he  was  made  a  marshal;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  army  which  reduced  the  Vorarl- 
herg;  and  was  afterwards  engai^ed  at  Wetzlar,  Jena,  Eylau";  also  in  Italy  (1809);  Spain 
(1810);  Berlin,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony  (1813).     He  d.  June  11,  1818. 

AUGER,  FLEXIBLE,  an  invention  which  permits  great  freedom  in  the  direction  of 
a  boring  tool.  Its  shaft  is  a  closely  coiled,  flexible,  steel  spiral,  fitted  at  one  end  with  a 
sheave  or  pulley,  and  at  the  other  with  a  suitable  jaw  for  holding  a  bit.  This  shaft 
turns  within  a  flexible  tube,  lined  with  spiral  wire.  ]\Iotion  is  communicated  to  the 
pulley  b}'  a  cord,  or  belt,  from  some  fixed  machinery,  and  the  belt  is  kept  strained  by  a 


'  Auguieutution. 

coiinter-rope  "vrliich  is  tied  to  some  firm  support.      Augers  are  used  varj-ing  from  three 
eighths  of  lui  inch  to  an  iuch  in  diameter.     Tlie  larger  requires  an  inch  driving  cord. 

ATJGIEE,  GrTLLAFME  Victor  ^mile,  a  French  dramatist  of  considerable  reputation, 
■was  b.  at  Valence,  on  tiie  17th  of  Sept.,  1^'ii).  and  v.as  educated  for  the  profession  of  an 
advocate.  He  soon,  however,  showed  a  predilection  for  letters,  especially  the  drama. 
In  1844,  he  composed  a  piece  in  two  acts,  and  inverse,  entitled  La  Cif/ue,  which  he  offered 
to  the  Thccltre  Fran^ais,  but  without  success.  The  Odeon,  however,  received  it,  and  it 
was  played  at  that  theater  with  considerable  applause  for  nearly  three  months.  This, 
while  it  is  the  tirst,  is  said  to  be  likewice  the  best  of  A.'s  works,  containing  some  excel- 
lent moral  lessons,  set  in  a  frame-work  of  the  antique,  and  made  attractive  by  elegant 
versification.  In  the  following  year,  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  sought  his  services,  and  he 
produced  for  that  theater  his  second  comedy,  entitled  Un  Ilomme  dc  Bicn,  in  three  acts, 
and  in  verse.  This  was  a  comedy  of  the  day.  and  was  only  partialh'  successful.  A 
third,  L'Avinturiere,  wdiich  a])pearcd  in  1848,  was  better  received;  still  there  was  said  to 
be  too  mucli  of  conunonplace  in  the  moral  sentiments  with  which  it  aliounded. 
GabrieUe,  in  five  acts,  and  in  verse,  which  apiieared  in  1849,  was  also  a  highly  moral 
piece,  and  gained  for  its  author  the  Monthyon  prize.  In  18o2,  A.  wrote  a  drama,  entitled 
Diane,  hi  which  Rachel  took  the  principal  part,  but  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  it  proved 
a  failure.  He  was  more  fortunate  with  La  Pierre  de  Touche,  a  ]irose  comedy  in  five  acts, 
written  in  partnership  with  Jules  Sandeau,  and  produced  in  1803.  In  the  same  year  he 
wrote  a  verse-comedy,  in  three  acts,  entitled  Piiiliberte,  said  to  be  a  charming  ^c/zrc  piece, 
ia  which  the  grace  of  the  details  supplies  the  absence  of  intrigue.  His  subsequent 
pieces,  however,  belong  all  more  or  less  to  the  comedy  of  intrigue.  Such  are  Le  Mariage 
d'Olyinpc;  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,  written  in  partnership  with  Jules  Sandeau;  and  La 
Revanche  de  Georges  Dandin — all  produced  in  1855;  La  Jeiincsse,  in  1858;  Les  Lionncs 
Pautres,  in  the  same  year,  written  in  conjunction  with  E.  Foussier;  and  the  Beau  Mar- 
iage, also  in  conjunction  with  Foussier,  in  1859.  Either  singly  or  with  others,  M.  A.  has 
also  written  Lcs Effroniis,  Le  Fih  de  Giboycr,  Maitre  Guerin,  La  Contagiun,  Loj  Cliasse  au, 
Roman,  L' Habit  Vert,  Paul  Forestier,  and  SapJio — the  last  mentioned  an  opera,  the  music 
by  Gounod.  In  1856,  he  published  a  small  volume  of  Pohies,  some  of  which  are  very 
elegant  both  in  thought  and  expression.  Usually,  A.  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  school  of  good  sense;  in  his  later  pieces,  however,  approaching  too  much  to  the 
manner  of  the  younger  Dumas.  In  1858,  M.  A.  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academie 
Frau^aise.  and  in  the  same  year  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  oflicer  in  the  legion  dlion- 
ncur,  of  which  he  became  a  commander  in  1808. 

ATIGITE  (from  Gr.  ange,  brilliancy),  or  Py'roxene  (from  Gr.  pyr,  fire,  and  yenos,  a 
guest),  a  mineral  very  nearly  allied  to  hornblende  (q.v.),  which  has,  indeed,  by  some 
mineralogists  been  regarded  as  a  variety  of  it,  although  the  distinction  between  them  is 
undeniably  important,  as  characterizing  two  distinct  series  of  igneous  rocks.  A.  con- 
sists of  47  to  56  per  cent  of  silica,  20  to  25  per  cent  of  lime,  and  12  to  19  per  cent  of 
magnesia,  the  magnesia  sometimes  giving  place  in  whole  or  in  part  to  ]irotoxide  of  iron, 
and  some  varieties  containing  a  little  alumina,  or  a  little  protoxide  of  manganese.  Its 
specific  gn-xvity  is  3.195  to  3.525.  It  is  little  affected  by  acids,  or  not  at  all.  It  is  usually 
of  a  greenish  color,  often  nearly  black.  It  crystallizes  in  six  or  eight-sided  prisms  vari- 
ously modified;  it  often  occurs  in  crystals,  sometimes  imbedded,  often  in  grains  or 
scales.  It  is  an  essential  component  of  many  igneous  rocks,  particularly  of  ba.salt  (,q.v.), 
dolerite,  and  A.  porphyry  (see  PoRPnYRY),  from  which  chietly  it  derives  its  importance 
as  a  mineral  species.  A.  rock,  consisting  essentially  of  A.  alone,  occurs  in  the  Pyrenees. 
A.  is  a  common  mineral  in  the  tra]i-rocks  of  Britain  and  other  countries.  It  is  rarely 
associated  with  quartz,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  hornblende,  but  very  often  with 
labradorite,  olivine,  and  leucite.  Fluorine,  which  is  generally  present  in  small  quantity 
in  hornblende,  has  never  been  detected  in  A.  The  form  of  the  crystals  is  also  different 
ia  the  two  minerals,  as  well  as  their  cleavage;  but  prof.  Gustav  Rose  of  Berlin  has 
endeavored  to  show  that  the  difference  between  A.  and  horn1)lende  arises  only  from  the 
different  circumstances  in  which  crystallization  has  taken  place,  and  that  A.  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  comparatively  rapid,  and  hornblende  of  a  comparatively  slow  cooling.  He 
regards  some  of  the  varieties  as  intermediate.  His  views  have  been  supported  by  experi- 
ments, and  by  a  comparison  of  A.  with  certain  crystalline  substances  occurring  among 
tlie  scorise  of  foundries. — Diopside,  sahlitc,  and  coccolite  are  varieties  of  A. — DiaUage{q.\.) 
and  hypevfithene  (q.v.)  are  very  nearly  allied  to  it. 

AU  GLAIZE.  a  co.  in  w.  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Dayton  and  Michigan  and  the 
Lake  Erie  and  Louisville  railroads;  399  sq.m.;''pop.  '80,  25,448.  The  Miami  canal 
passes  through,  and  it  is  drained  by  A.  river.  Surface  level,  well  wooded,  and  soil  fer- 
tile.    Co.  seat.  AVapakoneta. 

ATJGMENTATION,  in  heraldry.     See  Her.a.ldry. 

AUGMENTATION,  in  music,  is  the  reproduction  of  a  melody,  or  principal  subject  of 
a  composition,  in  the  course  of  the  ]irogress  of  the  piece,  in  notes  of  greater  length  than 
those  notes  in  which  the  melody  is  first  introduced.  The  tempo  remains  unaltered.  A. 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  treatment  of  the  subjects,  or  themes,' for  fugues,  and,  when 
cleverly  used,  produces  great  effects. 


Aujjurie.H.  ^ 

AUGMENTATION,  PitocKPS  of,  in  Scotch  lavr,  is  nn  action  in  the  conrt  of  teinds 
(q.v.l  l)y  iIr'  minisii'r  of  ;i  parisli  agaiiisl  the  titular,  or  hciicticiary,  and  lit'i'ltoi's,  for  the 
purpose  of  pnxuring  un  increase  to  liis  stipend.  Tlie  moderator  and  clerk  of  the  pres 
bytery  to  which  tlie  minister  helongs  must  also  i)e  called  as  parties.  JJy  48  Geo.  III.  c. 
138,  it  is  enacted  lliat  no  A.  shall  be  granted  till  the  expiration  of  15  years  from  any  A. 
previous  to  the  act,  nor  till  the  expiration  of  20  years  from  any  A.  sub.sequent  to  the  act. 
A  period  of  :^0  years  must  thus  elapse  between  each  autimentation.  Tlie  amount  of  the 
A.  isli.xed,  or  nio<Iilied,  as  it  is  termed,  in  grain  or  victual;  the  stipend  itself  being  paid 
in  money,  according  to  the  liars'  i)rices  ((j.v.)  of  each  year.  In  addition  to  the  a.scertain- 
ment  or  moililicalion  of  a  suitable  stipend,  rcgartl  being  liad  to  tlie  state  of  tlie  teinds, 
tlie  extent  of  the  parish,  the  expense  of  living,  and  the  like — a  process  of  A.  has  the  fur- 
ther object  in  view  of  localinr/  the  stipend  so  modilied — i.e.,  of  a.ssiguing  it  in  due  pro- 
portions to  the  heritors  or  other  parlies  in  possession  of  the  tithes.  This  latter  object  is 
attended  by  means  of  what  is  called  a  .scheme  of  locality — i.e.,  an  allotment  of  the 
stipend  modified  to  the  .several  parties  liable  therefor.  This  scheme  is  ])re])ared  at  the 
instance  of  the  second  junior  lord  ordinary  (qv.),  on  a  remit  from  the  leiiid  court.  The 
last  conclusion  in  a  summons  of  A.  is  for  a  suitable  sum,  or  increase  to  the  sum  already 
allowed,  for  communion  elements — i.e.,  for  bread,  wine,  and  other  neces,saries  for  cele- 
brating the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  after  the  Presliyterian  fashion.  When  there 
is  not  a  sulhcient  amount  of  teind  to  bring  the  stipend  of  the  minister  up  to  £150  per 
annum,  with  £8  (is.  Sd.  for  communion  elements,  it  is  provided  by  50  Geo.  III.  c.  84, 
and  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  73,  that  the  residue  shall  be  paid  by  the  exchequer.  In  addition  to 
their  stipend,  ministers  have  right  to  a  manse  and  glebe,  or  a  provision  of  £50  annually 
ia  lieu  of  them.     See  Stipend,  Glebe,  Manse;  see  also  Parliamentary  Church. 

ATJGS  BURG,  historically  one  of  the  most  notable  citie<  in  Germany,  is  situated  in  the 
angle  between  the  rivers  Wertach  and  Lech,  and  is  the  chief  city  of  the  circle  of  Swal)ia 
and  Xeuburg,  in  Bavaria.  The  pop.  is  (1875)  57,210.  Though  presenting  an  antique 
and  ratiier  deserted  appearance,  A.  has  numerous  tine  buildings,  and  especially  one 
noble  .street,  the  "imperial"  ^laximilian  Strasse,  adorned  with  bronze  fountains.'  The 
industry  of  A.  is  reviving;  several  cotton  and  woolen  factories  are  in  0]ieration,  as  well 
as  manuf.'.ctories  of  paper,  tobacco,  and  machinery.  Its  gold  and  silverwares  still  retain 
their  ancient  reputation.  The  art  of  copper  engraving  is  extinct;  but  printing,  lithog- 
raphy, and  bookselling  have  taken  a  new  start.  The  AUr;cmdne  Zeitvng,  the  most 
widely  circulated  paper  in  Germany,  is  pul)lished  here.  In  1870,  there  were  10  printing 
establishments  and  34  bookshops.  There  are  74  breweries.  Banking  and  stock-jobbing 
are  extensively  carried  on;  and  it  is  still  the  emporium  of  the  trade  with  Italy  and 
southei-n  Germany.  It  is  tiie  center  of  a  system  of  railways  connecting  it  with  Niirn- 
berg  and  Leip.sic,  with  Switzerland,  Munich,  etc.  The  foundation  of  A.  was  the 
"colony"  planted  by  the  emperor  Augustus,  12  n.c,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Yindelici, 
probably  on  the  site  of  a  former  residence  of  that  people.  It  was  called  AvguKfa  Vhi- 
deUcoriDii,  and  hence  the  present  name.  It  became  the  capital  of  tlie  province  of  RhfEtia, 
was  laid  waste  by  the  Huns  in  the  5th  c,  and  came  next  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Frankish  kings.  In  the  war  of  Charlemagne  with  Thassilo  of  Bavaria,  it  was  again 
destroyed.  After  the  division  of  Charlemagne's  empire,  it  came  under  the  duke  of 
Swabia;  but  having  become  already  rich  by  commerce,  was  able  to  purchase  gradually 
many  privileges,  and  finally  became,  in  1276,  a  free  city  of  the  empire.  It  now  rose  to 
greater  consequence  than  ever,  and  liad  reached  the  summit  of  its  prosperity  by  the  cud 
of  the  I4th  century.  About  this  time  (1368).  its  aristocratic  government  was  set  aside  for 
a  democratic,  which  lasted  for  170  years,  till  the  aristocracy,  favored  by  Charles  V., 
regained  the  ascendency.  A.  continued  in  great  eminence  for  its  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  art,  till  the  war  between  Charles  V.  and  the  Protestant  league  of  Schmalkald 
(1540).  Along  with  Nurnberg  it  formed  the  emijorium  of  the  trade  between  northern 
Europe  and  the  south,  and  its  merchants  were  princes  whose  ships  were  in  all  seas.  See 
FuciCiER.  It  w^as  also  the  center  of  German  art  as  represented  bj'  the  Holbeins,  Eurk- 
mair.  Altdorfer,  and  others.  Man}  diets  of  the  empire  were  held  in  ^A.,  and  the  leading 
events  of  the  reformation  are  associated  with  its  name.  The  discovery  of  the  road  to 
India  by  the  cape,  and  of  America,  turned  the  commerce  of  the  world  into  new  channels, 
a.nd  dried  up  the  sources  of  A.'s  prosperity.  It  lost  its  freedom  with  the  abolition  of  the 
German  empire  in  1806,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  Bavaria. 

AUGSBURG  CONFESSIOTT,  the  chief  standard  of  faith  in  the  Lutheran  church.  Its 
liistory  is  the  following.  With  a  view  to  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  religious  split 
tliat  liad  existed  in  Germany  since  1517,  Charles  V.,  as  protector  of  the  church,  had 
convoked  a  diet  of  the  empire,  to  meet  at  Augsburg,  8th  April,  1530,  and  had  lequired 
from  the  Protestants  a  short  statement  of  the  doctrines  in  which  they  departed  from 
the  Catholic  church.  The  elector,  John,  of  Saxony,  therefore,  in  Mar.,  called  on  his 
AVittenberg  theologians,  with  Luther  at  their  head,  to  draw  up  articles  of  faith,  to  lay 
bid'cre  him  at  Torgau.  Tlie  commissioned  doctors  took  as  a  basis,  in  so  far  as  pure  doc- 
trine was  concerned,  articles  tiiat  had  been  agreed  to  the  previous  year  at  conferences 
held  at  Marburg  and  Schwabach,  in  the  form  of  resolutions  of  the  Lutheran  reformers 
of  Germany  against  the  doctrines  of  Zwingli.  These  doctrinal  articles  .supplemented, 
and  with  a  practical  part  newly  added,  w'cre  laid  before  the  elector  at  Torgau.     Mel- 
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anchtlion  tlion,  taking  the  Torgan  articles  as  a  foundation,  began  in  Augsburg,  in  ^May, 
and  ■with  tlie  advice  of  various  Protestant  theoiogiaiis,  as  well  as  princes  and  othe; 
secular  authorities,  composed  the  document,  wiiich  he  first  called  an  apology,  but  which 
in  the  diet  itself  took  the  name  of  the  A.  C.  Lulherwas  not  present  iu  Augsburg, 
being  then  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  but  his  advice  was  had  recourse  to  iu  its  com- 
position The  Torgau  articles  were  in  German;  the  confession  was  Ijoth  in  German 
and  Latin;  and  Melauchthon  labored  incessantly  at  its  improvement  till  it  was  prt-sented 
to  the  emperor,  June  25.  The  character  of  ilelanchthou,  in  the  absence  of  Luther,  had 
led  him,  in  setting  about  the  composition  of  the  document,  to  aim  at  maip.tuining  a  spirit 
of  love,  forbearance,  and  mediation,  as  well  as  the  utmost  brevity  and  simplicity.  Its 
object,  which  only  became  gradually  apparent  after  the  meeting  of  the  diet,  wms,  in  tlie 
first  place,  to  give  a  collected  view  of  the  belief  of  the  Lutheran  Protestants,  aiming  at 
rhe  same  time  at  refuting  the  calumnies  of  the  Catholics,  and  at  laying  a  foundation  for 
■neasures  of  reconciliation. 

The  tirst  part  of  the  confession  contains  21  article.?  of  faith  and  doctrine-  1.  Of  God; 
2.  Of  original  sin;  3.  Of  the  Son  of  God;  4.  Of  justiticatiou;  5.  Of  preaching;  6.  Of 
new  obedience;  7  and  8.  Of  the  church;  9.  Ofbapti.sm;  10.  Of  the  Lord's  sui^pcr;  11. 
Of  confession:  12.  Of  penance;  13.  Of  the  use  of  .sacraments;  14.  Of  church  govern- 
ment; 15.  Of  church  order;  16.  Of  secular  government;  17.  Of  Christ's  second  coming 
to  judgment;  18.  Of  freewill;  19.  Of  the  "cause  of  sin;  20.  Of  faith  and  good  works; 
21.  Of  the  worship  of  saints.  The  second  and  more  practical  part,  which  is^ carried  out 
at  greater  length,  contains  seven  articles  on  disputed  points:  22.  On  the  two  kinds  of 
the  "^acramenf;  23.  Of  the  marriage  of  priests;  24.  Of  the  mass;  25.  Of  confession;  26. 
O'""  distinctions  of  meat;  27.  Of  conventual  vows;  28.  Of  the  authority  of  bishops. 

This  document,  signed  by  some  six  Protestant  princes  and  two  free  cities,  was  read 
before  the  emperor  and  the  diet,  25th  June,  1530.  Melanchthon,  not  looking  upon  the 
confession  as  binding,  began  shortly  after  to  make  some  alteraticms  in  its  expression;  at 
last,  in  1540,  he  published  a  Latin  edition  {Covfemo  Variata)  in  which  there  were 
important  chanues  and  additions.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  article  on  the 
Lord's  supper,  in  which,  with  a  view  to  conciliation,  he  endeavored  to  unite  the  views 
of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists.  This  gave  rise  subsequently  to  much  controversy; 
orthodox  Lutheranism  repudiated  the  alterations  of  Melanchthon,  and  long  continued 
to  subject  his  memory  to  great  abuse;  though  it  is  clear  that  J\Ielanchthou  and  his 
adherents  contemplated  no  substantial  departure  in  doctrine  from  the  original  confession. 
It  is  not  certain  that  the  form  of  the  confession  found  iu  the  Lutheran  standards  is 
identical  with  the  unaltered  A.  C,  as  the  two  original  documents — German  and  Latin — 
laid  before  the  diet  have  been  lost.  The  chief  distinction  between  the  orthodox  Luther- 
ans and  the  reformed  churches  of  Germany  has  all  along  been  adherence  to  the  "  unal- 
tered'" or  to  the  "altered"  confession.  It  was  even  a  matter  of  controversy  whether  the 
"reformed"  were  entitled  to  the  rights  secured  to  the  Protestants  by  the  religious  peace 
of  .Vugsburg,  concluded  in  1555,  on  the  ground  of  the  "unaltered"  confession. — Though 
the  A.  C.  is  still  formally  adhered  to  by  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany,  it  is  con- 
fessedly no  longer  the  expression  of  the  belief  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  members,  after 
the  great  advances  made  by  theology,  and  the  many  alterations  in  public  opinion  and 
feeling. 

ATJGS  BUEG  INTERIM.     See  Interim. 

AL'GUR,  CiTRisTOPHRR  C,  b.  1821;  a  graduate  of  "West  Point  and  brigadier-general 
in  the  U.  S.  army;  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  in  various  Indian  skirmishes. 
In  the  civil  war  he  was  majoi-general  of  volunteers,  and  was  wounded  at  Cedar  moun- 
tain.    At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  brevetted  major-general  of  the  regular  army. 

AUGUR,  HEZEIa.^.H.  1791-1858;  an  American  artist.  His  best  work  is  the  ;^tatue 
of  "Jcphtha  and  his  Daughter"  in  the  Trumbull  gallery  of  Yale  college:  but  what 
gave  him  greater  fame  was  the  invention  of  a  machine  for  carving,  which  is  no:v  in 
general  use. 

ATJGUIIIES  and  AUSPICES.  These  tenns  are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  Roman 
history,  and  are,  besides,  so  frequently  employed  in  English  in  a  secondarj^  and  meta- 
l^horical  sense,  that  a  vague  notion  of  their  original  meaning  is  caught  up  even  by  those 
who  know  nothing  of  classical  antiquities.  As.  however,  tlie'entire  religious  and  political 
life  of  the  eai-ly  Romans  was  deeply  penetrated  by  the  influence  of  their  sacred  super- 
stitions, and  as  amongst  tiiese  auguries  and  auspices  held  a  prominent  place,  a  clear 
conception  of  what  they  were  is  a  matter  of  considerable  moment.  The  following 
statements  exhibit,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  substance  of  what  is  known  on  the  subject. 

Like  almost  all  primitive  nations,  the  Romans  believed  that  every  unusual  occurrence 
had  a  supernatural  .significance,  and  contained,  hidden  in  it,  the  will  of  heaven  regard- 
ing men.  To  reveal  or  interpret  this  liidden  will,  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
augur,  who  appiu'ently  derived  liis  official  designation,  in  part  at  least,  from  aris,  a  bird; 
while  Roman  lustory  abundantly  proves  that  the  observation  of  the  flin-ht  of  birds  was 
a  principal  means  adopted  for  discovering  the  purpose  of  the  gods.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, any  one  who  could  be  appointed  an  augur,  ''rhe  gods  selected  their  own  inter- 
prete:-s— that  is  to  say,  tiiey  conferred  the  divine  gift  upon  them  from  their  very  birth: 
but  an  educational  discipline  was  also  considered  necessary,  and  hence  a  "college  of 
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au2;nrs"  fiirnros  in  the  vorv  dawn  of  nomnn  liisfory.  Eomnlns,  it  is  almost  certain,  was 
lui'^anirur  hiniself.  He  is"  said  to  Iiave  been  sidik-d  in  the  art  of  divination  from  his 
yontlu  and  by  "divination"  we  muvt  specially  understand  augury;  for  tlie  Konians, 
Avith  jiatriotie'iiiety,  held  all  the  forms  of  divination  practiced  in  otlicr  countries  to  be 
useless  and  ])rofane.  Previous  to  the  Ojrnhiian  law,  passed  iu  the  year  307  u.c,  tliere 
^vere  only  four  augurs,  who  were  seh-eted  from  the  patricians.  By  this  law,  however, 
the  piel)eians  became  eligil)le  for  tlie  pontifical  or  augural  olfiees,  and  five  w^ere  immedi- 
ately created.  For  more  than  200  years,  the  number  contiimed  the  same,  till  Sulla,  in 
«l  B.C.,  increased  it  to  fifteen.  Finally,  in  the  first  days  of  the  empire,  when  all  parties, 
sick  of' the  long  civil  wars,  hurried  to  throw  their  privileges  at  the  feet  of  the  monarch 
Avlio  had  brought  peace  into  their  liomes,  the  right  of  electing  augurs  at  his  pleasure 
was  conferrcd^on  Augustus,  after  which  the  numiier  became  indefinite. 

Attirstthc  augurs  were  elected  by  the  com'Jin  cnriatn;  but  as  the  sanction  of  the 
former  was  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  acts  of  the  latter,  they  could  always  "  veto" 
any  elections  which  were  obnoxious'to  them;  so  that  the  power  of  electing  members  to 
till  up  vacancies  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  college  itself,  and  so  continued  till 
103  B.C.,  when  a  tribune 'of  the  people  named  Ahenobarbus  carried  a  law  by  which  it 
was  cnacled  that  for  the  future,  vacancies  in  the  augural  and  pontitieal  ofliees  shcmld 
not  be  tilled  up  by  those  religious  corporations  themselves,  but  by  a  majority  of  certain 
picked  tril)es.  This  new  law  was  occasionally  repealed  and  re-enacted  during  the  civil 
wars  which  lasted  till  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  scramble  for  power,  however,  during 
these  political  vicissitudes,  as  well  as  the  general  advance  of  knowledge,  had  rendered 
its  prophetic  pretensions  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  educated  people.  I3y  Cicero's  time, 
it  Lad  lost  its  religious  character  altogether,  but  was  si  ill  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest 
poJitical  dignities,  and  coveted  for  the  power  it  conferred. 

'The  modes  of  divination  employed  by  the  augurs  were  five  in  number — augnrinm  ex 
co:J%  c.r  aribits,  ex  tripudm,  ex  quadrupedlbiis,  ex  dirift.  The  first,  related  to  the  interprc- 
tatimi  of  the  celestial  phenomena,  such  as  thunder  and  lightning,  was  apparently  of 
Etni.<ican  origin,  and  held  to  be  of  supreme  signilicance.  The  second  related  to  the 
Interpretation  of  the  noise  and  flight  of  birds.  It  was  not  every  bird,  however,  that 
•could  be  a  sure  messenger  of  the  gods.  Generally  speaking,  those  "  consulted,"  as  it 
was  called,  were  the  eagle,  vulture,  crow,  raven,  owl,  and  hen.  The  first  two  belonged 
to  the  class  of  alites,  or  l)irds  whose  flight  revealed  the  will  of  the  gods;  the  last  four  to 
the  class  of  osniies,  whose  voice  divulged  the  same.  These  two  modes  of  augury  were 
the  Oldest  and  most  important.  Of  the  other  three,  the  auguries  ex  tripudiis  were  taken 
fi-om  the  feeding  of  chickens;  the  auguries  ex  quadrupedlhm,  from  four-footed  animals 
— as,  for  instance,  if  a  dog,  or  wolf,  or  hare  ran  across  the  path  of  a  Roman,  and  startled 
him  by  any  unusual  motion,  he  mentioned  it  to  an  augur,  who  was  expected  to  be  able 
to  advise  him  what  to  do;  the  auguries  ex  dirii  (a  vague  kind  of  augury),  from  any 
trifling  accidents  or  occurrences  not  included  iu  the  previous  four — such  as  sneezing, 
stumbling,  spilling  salt  on  the  table,  etc. 

At  Rome,  the  auspices  were  taken  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill;  and  the 
ground  on  which  the  augur  stood  was  solemnly  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  The  latter 
Then  took  a  wand,  and  rnarked  out  a  portion  of  the  heavens  in  which  his  observations 
were  to  be  made.  Tliis  imaginary  portion  was  called  a  templum  (lience  confemplaii,  to 
contemplate),  and  was  subdivided  into  right  and  left.  According  as  the  birds  appeared 
in  either  of  these  divisions  were  the  auspices  favorable  or  unfavorable.  How  vast  the 
political  influence  and  authority  of  the  augurs  must  have  been  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
almost  nothing  of  any  consequence  could  take  place  without  their  sanction  and  approval. 
The  election  "of  every  important  ruler,  king,  consul,  dictator,  or  praetor,  every  civic 
officer,  every  religious  functionary,  was  invalid  if  the  auspices  were  unfavorable.  No 
general  could  lawfully  engage  in  battle — no  public  land  could  be  allotted — no  marriage 
or  adoption,  at  least  among  the  patricians,  was  held  valid — unless  the  auspices  were  first 
taken,  while  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  could  be  dispersed  at  a  moment's  notice  by  the 
veto  of  any  member  of  the  augural  college. 

We  have  employed  the  two  terms,  auguries  and  auspices,  as  synonymous.  But  a 
slight  difference  is  perceptible  between  them:  not  the  augurs  only,  but  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  Rome  (inheriting  the  honor  from  Romulus),  held  the  "  auspices,"' while  the 
"auguries"  were  exclusively  in  the  possession  of  the  former;  but  the  mode  of  divination, 
and  the  end  to  be  obtained  by  it,  seem  to  have  been  the  same  in  both  cases. 

The  power  of  taking  the  auspices  in  war  was  confined  to  the  commander-in-chief; 
and  any  victory  gained  by  a  legate  was  said  to  be  won  under  the  auspices  of  his  superior, 
and  the  latter  alone  was  entitled  to  a  triumph.  Hence  has  originated  the  very  common 
phrase  in  our  language,  "under  the  auspices"  of  some  one.  which  usually  denotes 
nothing  more  than  that  the  person  alluded  to  merely  lends  the  influence  of  his  name. 

AUGUST,  the  sixth  month  in  the  Roman  year,  which  began  with  Mar.  was  originally 
styled  Scxfih'.s,  and  received  its  present  name  from  the  emperor  Augustus,  on  account  of 
sev^eral  of  the  most  fortunate  events  of  his  life  having  occurred  during  this  month.  On 
this  month  he  was  first  admitted  to  the  consulate,  and  thrice  entered  the  city  in  triumph. 
On  the  same  month,  the  legions  from  the  Janiculum  placed  themselves  imder  his 
auspices.  Egypt  was  brought  under  the  authoritj-  of  the  Roman  people,  and  an  end  put 
to  the  civil  wars.     (See  >Iacrobius,  i.  12.)     As  tlie  fifth  month,  or  Quiiitilis,  had  pre- 
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viously  been  styled  Julius  in  honor  of  Julius  Caesar,  a  day  was  taken  from  Feb.  to 
make  A.  equal  with  July. 

AUGUSTA,  the  name  of  two  considerable  cities  in  the  United  States. — 1.  A.  is  the 
capital  of  ilaiue,  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Kennebec,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
a  bridge  520  ft.  long.  Its  lat.  is  44  19'  n.,  and  long.  69'  00  w.  Up  to  A.  the  river  is 
navigable  for  sloops  from  its  moutli,  a  distance  of  43  m.,  in  a  straiglit  line;  while  a  dam, 
constructed  immediately  ;ibove  the  city,  enables  steamboats  to  ply  more  than  20  ra. 
above,  as  far  as  Waterville.  A.  is  also  a  station  on  the  railway  between  Portland  and 
Bangor.  The  dam,  too,  which  improves  the  navigation,  has  created  a  vast  water-power, 
which  is  extensively  employed  for  mauufacturing  purposes.  Between  1830  and  1870, 
the  pop.  had  increased  from  3980  to  7808. — 3.  A.  is  the  second  city  in  Georgia,  on 
the  Savannah,  231  m.  from  its  mouth.  Its  lat.  is  33"  28'  n.,  and  long.  8U  54'  w.  It  has 
extensive  railway  communication;  and  a  canal,  from  a  point  9  m.  up,  brings  the  waters 
of  the  Savannah  to  the  city  on  such  a  level  as  to  furnish  a  fall  of  35  or  40  ft. — a  Avater- 
power  which  is  extensively  and  profitably  employed.  It  is  spacious  and  regular  in  its 
plan — Greene  street,  for  instance,  being  168  ft.  broad.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  city 
hall,  a  masonic  hail,  an  odd-fellows'  hall,  the  Richmond  academy,  the  Georgia  medical 
college,  the  opera-house,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  city  also  possesses  an  arsenal, 
water- works,  and  numerous  banks,  factories — of  which  the  chief  is  "  Augusta  factory," 
with  500  hands — foundries,  flouring-mills,  churches,  hospitals,  and  newspapers.  Of  late 
jears,  the  pop.  has  increased  rapidly.     In  1880,  it  was  22,301. 

AUGUSTA,  a  co.  of  Yirsinia,  in  the  vallev  of  the  Shenandoah;  900  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70, 
28,763—6737  colored ;  in  '80,''35, 500— 7000  colored.  It  is  watered  by  the  branches  of  the 
Shenandoah  and  their  tributaries,  and  by  several  small  streams  flowing  into  the  James 
river.  The  elevation  is  considerable,  including  as  it  does  the  ridge  dividing  the  waters 
of  the  Shenandoah  from  those  of  the  James.  The  population  is  largely  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent,  with  an  intermixture  of  the  German  element  from  Pennsylvania.  The  chief 
productions  are  beef,  pork,  mutton,  wool,  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley,  hay,  and 
tobacco.  The  streams  furnish  an  abundance  of  water  power.  Deposits  of  iron  and 
magnesia  are  found  in  some  places.  Xear  Craigsville  is  an  inexhaustible  deposit  of 
coral  marble  of  fine  quality,  and  in  the  eastern  section  anthracite  coal  is  abundant. 
Mineral  springs  abound.  The  educational  advantages  of  the  county  are  of  a  superior 
kind. 

AUGUSTA,  John,  1500-75;  a  German  theologian.  He  studied  at  Wurtemberg  under 
Luther  and  Melanchthon,  though  he  did  not  adopt  all  of  the  former's  views.  He  was  a 
minister  among  the  Bohemian  brethren,  and  subsequentlj^  the  bishop  of  the  sect.  After 
the  Sehmalkalden  war,  all  the  sect  were  banished,  and  A.  and  other  leaders  arrested. 
He  was  offered  freedom  if  he  would  make  public  recantation,  but  this  he  declined  to  do. 
In  1564  he  was  liberated,  pledging  himself  not  to  teach  or  preach.  He  wrote  an 
Outline  of  the  Doctiines  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  two  other  religious  works. 

AUGUSTA,  ]Maria  LonsA  Catherxke,  b.  Sept.  30,  1811:  queen  of  Prussia  and 
empress  of  German}^,  daughter  of  Charles  Frederick,  the  grand  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar, 
by  a  daughter  of  Paul  I.  of  Russia.  She  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  her  grandfather, 
Charles  Augustus,  where  she  was  intimate  with  Goethe.  Her  oldest  sister  married 
Charles,  prince  of  Prussia,  and  she  married  his  brother  William,  June  11,  1829.  Her 
only  children  are  the  crown  prince  and  the  princess  Louisa,  whose  education  she  herself 
personally  superintended.  The  empress  is  a  lover  and  patron  of  arts  and  letters,  and  is 
greatly  beloved  for  benevolence,  and  for  personal  exertion  for  the  relief  of  wounded 
soldiers  in  1870-71,  which  work  she  supplemented  in  1872  by  founding  a  seminary  for 
the  education  of  the  daughters  of  officers  who  fell  in  the  war. 

AUGUSTA  HISTORIA,  or  ArousTAN  History,  the  title  of  a  collection  of  biog- 
raphies of  Roman  emperors  from  Adrian  to  Carinuc.  The  memoirs  are  important  for 
matters  of  fact,  but  the  literary  character  is  poor.  The  first  edition  was  printed  as  early 
as  1475,  at  Milan.     There  is  no  English  translation. 

AUGUSTAX  AGE,  the  literary  period  of  Rome  which  w^as  at  its  height  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  during  which  such  writers  as  Ovid,  Horace.  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Catullus 
flourished,  with  patrons  of  literature  like  ^lecsenas.  At  that  aae  the  language  was  in  its 
perfection,  and  men  of  letters  were  held  in  high  honor.  The  English  A.  A.  was  the 
period  of  Addison,  Swift,  Steele,  and  their  compeers.  In  France  such  a  period  is 
assigned  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

AUGUS'TENBURG,  a  village  of  800  inhabitants  in  the  center  of  the  island  of  Alsen. 
It  is  noted  for  being  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  Holstein-Sonderhurg-Augustenburg, 
for  its  splendid  "  staljles,"  and  for  the  castle  belonging  to  the  ducal  family. 

AUGUS'TI,  a  learned  German  theologian,  b.  in  1772  at  Eschenberga,  near  Gotha.  He 
studied  at  Jena  under  the  celebrated  Griesbach,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself  for  some 
time  to  public  teaching.  In  1798,  he  became  lecturer  {prirnt'docent)  in  philosophy,  and 
in  1800  he  was  appointed  professor-extraordinary  of  the  same.  Three  years  after,  he 
succeeded  Ilgen  in  the  chair  of  oriental  literature;  but  his  love  of  theological  studies 
becoming  predominant,  he  accepted  the  offer  of  a  theological  professorship  in  the 
university  of  Breslau,  where  he  exerted  a  wide  and  beneficial  influence.     In  1819  he  was 
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transferred  to  Bonn,  and  made  a  director  of  tlie  consistory  at  Cologne.  Other  ecclesins- 
tical  honors  ucre  conferred  on  him  during  tlie  course  of  his  life.  lie  d.  on  the  2Sth 
April.  1S41. 

Ill  liic  early  part  of  his  career,  A.  was  a  decided  rationalist;  hut  subsequentl}'  he 
relumed  to  ortliodox  Lulheranism,  more,  i)erhaps,  from  liie  conservative  bias  of  h'n 
nature,  than  from  any  profound  eonviction  of  the  truth  of  the  national  creed.  The 
cliange,  hosvever,  -was  not  accompanied,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  with  any  intense 
bigotry.  A.  remained  to  the  last  a  liberal-hearted  Christian.  His  writings,  marked  by 
great  learning,  industry,  and  spirit,  are  much  esteemed  l)y  his  countrymen.  The  most 
important  i<  ids  Afiini/{(1  of  O'hnistid a  Arc/iitolor/y  (Lvip.,  18:30-37). 

AU  GUSTINE,  AuTiKLTUs  St.,  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  fatliers,  was  b.  at  Tagaste,  a  t. 
of  Numidia,  on  the  loth  of  Nov.,  8;14  a.d.  His  fatlier,  Patricius,  was  poor,  l)ut  of  good 
family,  and  filled  the  office  of  magistrate.  He  continued  a  pagan  till  advanced  in  years, 
and  was  only  l)aptized  shortly  before  his  death.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  remark- 
able for  any  elevation  of  mind;  on  the  contrary,  one  may  fairly  conclude,  from  his  son's 
statements,  that  he  was  an  irascible,  kind-hearted  man,  more  intent  on  his  son's  advance- 
ment in  this  world  than  in  that  which  is  to  come.  His  temper  often  caused  great  sorrow 
to  his  gentle  and  pious  wife,  who  loved  him  faithfully,  however,  and  was  therefore 
rewarded  with  the  .secret  by  which  she  could  charm  the  evil  spirit  out  of  him.  Patricius 
was  very  anxious  that  A.  should  become  a  fine  scholar,  as  he  noticed  that  not  a  few 
people  in  his  day  were  obtaining  large  incomes  by  their  "wits."  A.  was  accordingly 
sent  to  school  at  Madaura,  and  subsecjuently  to  Carthage,  to  complete  his  studies. 
Previous  to  this,  however,  he  had  enjoyed  the  inestimable  felicity  of  a  religious  education 
at  home.  His  mother,  Monnica,  had  lieen  his  best  instructor.  Neander  truly  says: 
"Whatever  treasures  of  virtue  and  worth  the  life  of  faith,  even  of  a  soul  not  trained  by 
scientific  culture,  can  bestow,  was  set  before  him  in  the  example  of  his  pious  mother." 

The  energv  and  penetration  of  intellect  exiiiliited  by  the  young  A.  excited  the  most 
flattering  hopes.  When  he  left  home  for  Carthage,  a  joyous,  anient,  and  resolute  stu- 
dent, a  bright  career  of  worldly  prosperity  seemed  to  open  before  him.  But  strong  as 
A.  was,  the  temptations  of  Carthage  were  stronger.  His  nature,  deep,  impetuous,  and 
passionate,  thirsted  for  excitement.  He  had  just  reached  the  age  when  happiness  is 
conceived  to  be  synonymous  Avith  pleasure,  and  Carthage,  the  second  citj'  of  the  empire, 
was  rank  as  Rome  in  its  sensual  corruptions.  A.  fell.  In  his  Gonfemons,  he  paints  the 
frightful  abyss  into  which  he  felt  himself  plunged;  nor  does  he  seek  to  excuse  himself; 
on  the  contrary,  the  shadow  of  his  guilt  is  thrown  forward  over  all  his  boyish  life,  and 
he  display's  even  a  morbid  zeal  andacutcness  in  pointing  out  what  others,  less  censoriou.s, 
might  term  the  frivolous  errors  of  his  childhood,  but  which  .seemed  to  A.  the  parents  of 
his  subsequent  vices,  and  therefore  equally  bad  and  equally  reprehensible.  Before  he 
had  reached  his  18th  year,  his  mistress  bore  him  a  son,  who  was  named  Adeodatus — 
afterwards  baptized  along  with  him  at  Milan.  The  thing  which  appears  to  have  tirst  stirred 
his  deeper  being  into  life  was  a  passage  wiiicli  he  suddenly  came  across  in  the  Il'/rtensius 
of  Cicero,  treating  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  philosoph3^  To  use  the  language  of 
Neander:  "Tiie  conflict  now  began  in  his  soul  which  lasted  through  eleven  years  of  his 
life.  As  the  simplicity  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  possessed  no  attractions  for  his  taste — a 
taste  formed  by  rhetorical  studies  and  the  artificial  discipline  of  the  declamatory  schools 
^-especially  as  his  mind  was  now  in  the  same  tone  and  direction  with  that  of  the 
emperor  Julian,  when  the  latter  was  conducted  to  the  Platonic  theosophy;  as,  moreover, 
he  found  so  many  things  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church  which,  from  want  of  inward 
experience,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  unintelligible  to  him.  while  he  attempted  to 
grasp,  by  the  understanding  from  w'ithout,  what  can  be  understood  only  from  tlie  inner 
life,  from  the  feeling  of  inward  wants,  and  one's  own  inward  experiences;  so  under  these 
circumstances,  the  delusive  pretensions  of  the  Manichasan  sect,  which,  instead  of  a  blind 
belief  on  authority,  held  out  the  promise  of  clear  knowledge  and  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  all  questions  relating  to  things  human  and  divine,  presented  the  stronger  attractions 
to  his  inexperienced  youth."  A.  now  became  a  professed  Manichpean.  Returning  to  his 
native  tov>-n,  he  lectured  for  a  short  time  on  "grammar" — that  is  to  sav,  on  literature. 
Soon  afterwards,  he  returned  to  Carthage,  to  pursue  his  profession  under  more  favora- 
ble auspices.  Here  he  wrote,  in  his  27th  year,  his  first  work,  De  Apfo  et  Pulchro — 
a  treatise  on  aesthetics,  which  has  unfortunately  been  lost.  About  the  same  time  his 
spiritual  nature  became  keener  and  more  imperative  in  its  demands.  The  futile  specu- 
lations of  the  visionary  sect  to  which  he  had  attached  himself  now  became  apparent. 
He  had  a  series  of  interviews  and  conversations  with  Faustus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
teachers  of  Manichfeism;  and  these  so  utterly  disappointed  his  expectations,  that  he  left 
the  society  in  disgust  and  sad  bewilderment,  after  having  wasted  ten  years  in  a  fruitless 
search  for  wisdom  and  truth. 

In  383  he  went  to  Rome,  followed  by  the  tears,  the  prayers,  and  the  anxieties  of  his 
excellent  mother,  who  was  not,  however,  bereaved  of  hope,  for  both  her  faith  and  her 
love  were  strong.  After  a  short  stay.  A.  left  Rome,  and  proceeded  to  Milan,  where  iie 
became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  No  change  could  Iiave  i)een  more  fortunate.  At  this  time, 
the  bishop  of  Milan  was  the  eloquent  and  devout  St.  Ambrose.  An  intimacy  sprang 
up  between  the  two.  A.  often  went  to  hear  his  friend  preach.  He  was  rot, 
however,  as  yet  a  Christian.     He  had   only  emerged,  as  it   were,   from  Manichai'ism 
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— the  region  of  niirlit-cloiids  and  sliadows — and  was  now  gazing  on  the  gray  dawn 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  prophetic  of  the  noontide  splendors  of  Christianity 
which  were  soon  to  l)urst  upon  his  vision.  Still,  A.  did  not  afterwards  despise  this 
preliminary  training;  he  was  too  great  and  honest  a  man  for  that.  He  confesses 
that  the  Platonic  writings  "enkindled  in  his  mind  an  incredible  ardor;"  they 
awakened  his  deeper  spiritual  nutu":,  which  keenly  upbraided  him  with  his  sins.  Once 
more  he  studied  tlie  Bible,  although  from  a  purely  Platonic  point  of  view,  and  rather 
wishing  to  lind  in  it  "  those  truths  which  he  had  already  made  himself  acquainted  with 
from  the  Platonic  philosophy,  bat  presented  in  a  different  form."  He  began  to  think 
that  Christ  and  Paul,  by  their  glorious  life  and  death,  their  divine  morality,  their  great 
holiness,  and  manifold  virtues,  must  have  enjoyed  much  of  that  "  hiuhest  wisdom" 
which  the  philosophers  thought  confi.ied  to  themselves.  For  some  time  he  clung  to  his 
Platonic  Christianity,  and  .shaped  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  according  to  it;  but  when  he 
found  that  it;  was  weak  to  overcome  temptations,  and  that  "he  himself  was  continually 
borne  down  b}'-  the  ungodly  impulses  which  he  thought  he  had  already  subdued,"  the 
necessity  of  a  living  personal  God  and  Savior  to  rescue  him  from  the  condemnation  of 
his  own  conscience,  and  impart  a  sanctifying  vitality  to  the  abstract  truths  Avhich  he 
worshiped,  shone  clear  through  all  the  stormy  struggles  of  his  heart.  In  the  eighth 
and  ninth  books  of  his  Confcs-nons,  he  has  left  a  noble  though  painfid  picture  of  his 
inward  life  during  this  momentous  crisis.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  God 
t.numphed.  On  the  25th  of  April,  387  a.d.,  A.  along  with  his  natural  son,  Adeodatus, 
of  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  justly  fond,  was  baptized  by  Ambrose  at  Lilian. 
Shortly  after  he  set  out  on  his  return  home.  At  Ostia,  on  the  Tiber,  his  beloved 
mother,  who  had  followed  him  to  Milan,  died;  her  eyes  had  seen  the  salvation  of  her 
son,  and  she  could  depart  in  peace.  After  her  death,  and  before  leaving  Italy  for 
Africa,  A.  wrote  his  treatises,  De  Morihun  Eecleniw  Cdtliolicm  et  de  M'jrihus  Maidckceurum; 
Dd  Qitantitate  Anima';  and  Be  Libero  Arbitrio.  It  is  unnecessary  to  relate  at  any  length 
the  subsequent  life  of  Augustine.  His  character  and  principles  of  action  had  become 
fixed,  and  he  now  brought  the  whole  majesty  of  his  intellect  to  bear  upt)n  the  side  of 
Christianity.  Having,  as  was  then  customary  for  converts,  divided  his  goods  among  the 
poor,  he  retired  into  private  life,  and  composed  several  treatises — i)e  Genesi  Contra 
MdiiiclKvm,  De  Mudcd,  De  Magiatro,  andDd  Vera  Religions,  which  secured  him  a  high  repu- 
tation. In  391,  he  was  ordained  a  priest  by  Valerius,  bishop  of  Hippo;  and  during  the 
next  four  years,  though  earnestly  engaged  in  the  work  of  preaching,  contrived  to  write 
three  different  works.  In  395,  he  was  made  colleague  of  Valerius.  Then  ensued  a 
period  of  hot  strife,  known  in  church  history  as  the  Donatist  and  Pelagian  controver- 
sies. A.,  as  maj'  natinally  be  supposed,  having  passed  through  so  tierce  a  fire  of  per- 
sonal experience  on  religious  questions,  would  be  very  jealous  both  of  what  he  kyiew  to 
be  the  truth,  and  of  what  he  only  thougld  to  be  the  truth.  This,  added  to  his  acute  and 
profound  intellect,  made  him,  in  spite  of  the  poverty  of  his  historical  erudition,  a  most 
formidable  and  relentless  antagonist.  But  this  portion  of  his  career  will  fall  to  be 
treated  more  properly  under  Pelagius  and  Pelagianism  (q.v.).  In  397,  appeared  his 
Coiifemniis,  in  13  books.  It  is  a  deep,  earnest,  and  sacred  autobiography  of  one  of  the 
greatest  intellects  the  world  has  seen.  Passages  of  it  have  no  parallel  except  in  the 
Psalms  of  David.  In  413,  he  commenced  his  Be  Cicitate  Dei,  and  tinished  it  in  426.  It 
is  generally  considered  his  most  powerful  work.  Exception  may  be  taken  to  much  that 
it  contains.  The  learning  is  no  doubt  ver3'  considerable,  but  it  is  not  accurate.  A.  was 
an  indifferent  scholar:  he  had  studied  the  Latin  authors  well;  but  of  Greek  "he  knew 
little,  and  of  HebreAv,  nothing."  Many  of  his  reasonings  are  based  on  false  and  unten- 
able premises,  and  he  erred  often  in  his  etymological  explanations;  but  in  spile  of  these 
and  other  drawbacks,  the  final  impression  left  on  the  mind  is,  that  the  work  is  one  of  the 
most  profound  and  lasting  monuments  of  human  genius.  In  428,  A.  published  his 
Retro ctaiinrtes.  in  which  he  makes  a  recension  of  all  his  previous  writings.  It  is  a  work 
of  great  candor.  He  frankly  acknowledges  such  errors  and  mistakes  as  he  had  discov- 
ered himself  to  have  committed,  explains  and  modifies  numerous  statements,  and  mod- 
estly reviews  his  whole  opinions.  His  end  was  now  drawing  nigh.  In  429,  the  Vandals, 
under  the  barbarian  Genseric.  landed  in  Africa;  next  year  they  besieged  Hippo.  A., 
now  in  his  76th  year,  prayed  that  God  would  help  his  unhappy  church,  and  grant 
himself  a  release  out  of  this  present  evil  world.  He  d.  on  the  28th  of  Aug.,  430,  in  the 
third  month  of  the  siege. 

Xo  mind  has  exerted  greater  influence  on  the  church  than  that  of  Augustine.  Con- 
sistency of  theological  opinion  is  not  to  be  looked  for  from  him,  nor  from  any  of  the 
church  fathers.  A  larger  sphere  of  freedom  was  permitted  to  religious  speculation  in 
those  unfettered  days,  before  creeds  were  encircled  with  that  traditional  sanctity  they 
now  possess.  Nevertheless,  we  have  little  difficulty  in  determining  the  central  tenets  of 
his  theological  belief.  He  held  the  corruption  of  human  nature  through  the  fall  of  man, 
and  the  consequent  slavery  of  the  human  will.  Both  on  metaphysical  and  religious 
grounds,  he  asserted  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  from  which  he  necessarily  deduced 
the  corollary  doctrines  of  election  and  reprobation;  and  finally,  he  strenuousl}' supported, 
agtdnst  the  Pelagians,  not  only  these  opinions,  but  also  the  doctrine  of  the  perseverance 
of  the  saints.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that,  even  on  such  points,  his 
language  is  far  from  uniform;  that  much  of  the  severity  of  his  doctrines  arose  from  the 
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bitter  ami  piiinfiil  remembrance  of  his  own  early  sins,  and  from  the  profound  impres- 
sion which  the  corrupt  state  of  society  in  his  time,  and  the  vast  desolations  of  barbarism, 
had  made  on  his  earnest  and  susceptible  soul;  and  that,  in  his  desire  to  give  glory  to 
God,  he  sometimes  forgot  to  be  just  to  man.  In  illustration  of  this  may  be  mentioned 
the  fact  (see  iS'eander,  Mosheim,  and  Waddington's  church  histories)  that  the  mjixim 
which  justified  the  chastisement  of  religious  errors  by  civil  penalties,  even  to  burning, 
was  establislied  and  contirmed  by  the  authority  of  A.,  and  thus  transmitted  to  following 
ages.  In  his  epistle  to  Dulcitius,  a  civil  magistrate,  who  shrank  from  putting  in  force 
tiie  edict  of  Ilonorius  against  heretics,  houses  tUese  words:  "It  is  much  better  tliat 
some  should  peridi  by  their  own  tires,  than  that  the  whole  body  should  burn  in  the  ever- 
lasting llames  of  Gehenna,  through  the  desert  of  their  imjiious  dissension."  In  the 
opinion  of  Neander,  it  was  to  the  somewhat  narrow  culture  and  the  j)eculiar  personal 
experience  and  temperament  of  Augustine,  that  the  doctrines  of  abs(dute  predestination 
and  irresistible  grace,  lirst  systematizetl  by  him,  owed  much  of  that  harshness  and  one- 
sidediu'ss  which  so  long  obstructed  their  general  reception  by  the  church,  and  which 
continue  to  render  them  repulsive  to  multitudes. 

His  life  has  been  written  by  Tillemont,  and  his  entire  works  have  been  repeatedly 
edited.  The  Benedictine  edition,  published  at  Paris  in  11  vols.  (1GT9-1700),  is  the  best. 
Numerous  editions  of  the  Ounfestiioncs  and  De  Civitatc  Del  have  appeared;  the  most 
recent  of  the  latter  by  Marcus  Dods,  d.d.  In  the  "Library  of  Fathers  of  the  Holy 
Catliolic  Church,"  are  translations  into  English  of  A.'s  Confemons,  Exposition  on  St. 
Jolui'a  GcKjU'l  and  on  t/te  Psalms,  Sen/was  on  tJie  New  I'cstaiucitt,  and  Shart  Treatises.  Ilis 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  translated  by  Trench,  and  his  Letters  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Cunningham. 

Air'GTJSTINE,  Sai>;t,  lirst  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  originallj'  a  monk  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Andrew  at  Rome.  In  596,  he  was  sent,  along  with  forty  otlier  monks,  by 
pr)iie  Gregory  I.,  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity,  and  estafillsh  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  see  in  Britain.  The  missionaries  were  kindlj'  received  byEthelbert,  king 
of  Kent,  whose  wife  Bertha,  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Parisians,  was  a  C^hristian,  and 
retained  a  Prankish  bishop  in  her  suite  as  chaplain.  A  residence  was  assigned  to  them 
at  Canterbury,  then  called  Durovernum,  where  they  devoted  themselves  to  monastic 
exercises  and  preaching.  The  conversion  and  baptism  of  the  king  contributed  greatly 
to  the  success  of  their  efforts  among  his  subjects,  and  it  is  reconled  that  in  one  day  A. 
baptized  10,000  persons  in  the  river  Swale.  Nominal  as  much  of  this  conversion  must 
have  been,  there  is  alnindant  testimony  to  the  fact  that  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
life  and  manners  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  followed  the  evangelistic  labors  of  A.  and  his 
companioue. 

In  597,  he  went  to  Aries,  by  direction  of  the  pope,  and  was  there  consecrated  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  metropolitan  of  England,  On  his  return,  he  dispatched  a 
presl)yter  and  monk  to  Rome,  to  inform  the  pope  of  his  success,  and  obtain  instruction 
on  certain  questions.  Gregory's  advices  with  regard  to  the  propagation  of  the  faith  are 
admirable  examples  of  that  pious  ingenuity  which  has  often  characterized  the  mis.sionary 
polic}^  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Thus,  instead  of  destroying  the  heathen  temples,  A. 
was  recommended  to  convert  them  into  Christian  churches,  by  washing  the  walls  with 
holy  water,  erecting  altars,  and  substituting  holy  relics  and  symbols  for  the  images  of 
the' heathen  gods.  A.'s  subsequent  efforts  to  establish  his  authority  over  the  native 
British  church  were  not  so  successful  as  his  missionary  labors.  He  d.  in  604,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church-yard  of  the  monastery  bearing  his  name,  founded  by  king  Ethelbcrt. 
His  body  was  removed  to  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury  in  1091.  Bede's  Hi«toria  Ecclesi- 
astien  Gentis  Anglorum  is  the  great  authority  for  the  life  of  St.  A.  A  thoughtful  and 
pleasing  sketch  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  Arthur  P.  Stanley's  Historical  Memorials 
of  Canierhury,  Lond.,  1855. 

The  site  and  remains  of  St.  A.'s  monastery  were  purchased  in  1844  by  ilr.  Beresford 
Hope,  by  whom  they  were  presented  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  trust,  for  the 
erection  of  a  missionary  college  in  connection  with  the  church  of  England.  This 
institution  was  incorporated  bj'  royal  charter  in  1848.  The  buildings,  in  which  as  much 
of  the  ancient  structure  as  possible  has  been  preserved,  contain  accommodation  for  about 
45  students,  whose  course  of  studj'  extends  over  three  years.  Twenty  exhibitions  have 
been  founded  in  connection  with  the  college. 

AUGUSTINES,  or  Augustin'ians,  names  given  to  several  religious  bodies  in  the 
Roman  Catliolic  church.  Whether  St.  Augustine  ever  framed  any  formal  rule  of 
monastic  life,  is  uncertain;  but  one  was  deduced  from  his  writings,  and  was  adopted  by 
as  many  as  30  monastic  fraternities,  of  which  the  chief  were  the  Canons  Regular,  the 
Knights  Templars  (q.v.),  the  Begging  Hermits,  the  Friars  Preachers  or  Dominicans  (q.v.), 
and  the  Premonstratensians  (q.v.).  The  Canons  Regular  of  St.  ArousTiNE,  or  Austin 
Canons,  appear  to  have  been  founded  or  remodeled  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century. 
Their  discipline  was  less  severe  than  that  of  monks  properly  so  called,  but  more  rigid 
than  that  of  the  secular  or  parochial  clergy.  They  lived  under  one  roof,  having  a  common 
dormitory  and  refectory.  Their  habit  was  a  long  cassock,  with  a  white  rochet  over  ir, 
all  covered  by  a  black  cloak  or  hood,  whence  they  were  often  called  Black  Canons.  lu 
England,  whc-re  they  were  establi.shcd  early  in  the  12th  c,  they  had  about  170  hou.ses. 
the  earliest,  it  would  seem,  being  at  Nostell,  near  Poutefract,  in  Yorkshire.     In  Scotland 
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the}'  liad  about  25  houses:  the  earliest  at  Scone  was  founded  in  1114,  and  filled  by  canons 
from  Nostell;  tlie  others  of  most  note  were  at  Inchcolm  in  the  firth  of  Forth,  St. 
Andrews,  Holyrood,  Cambuskenneth,  and  Iiiciiaffray. 

The  BEGGiN(i  Hermits,  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine,  or  Austin  Fuiars,  were  a  much 
more  austere  order,  renouncing  all  property,  and  vowing  to  live  by  the  voluntary  alms 
of  the  faithful.  They  are  belie'ved  to  have  sprung  from  certain  socii'lies  of  recluses  who, 
in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  existed  especially  in  Italy  without  any  regulative  consti- 
tution. At  the  instigation,  as  is  alleged,  of  the  rival  fraternities  of  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  pope  Innocent  IV.,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  c,  imposed  on  them  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustine,  whom  they  claimed  as  their  founder.  In  •12.j(),  pope  Alexander 
IV.  placed  them  under  the  control  of  a  .superior  or  president  called  a  "general.'  In 
1287,  a  code  of  rules  or  constitutions  was  compiled,  by  which  the  order  long  continued 
to  be  governed.  About  1570,  friar  Thomas  of  Jesus,  a  Portuguese  brother  of  the  order, 
introd\iced  a  more  austere  rule,  the  disciples  of  which  were  forbidden  to  wear  shoes, 
whence  they  were  called  discakeati,  or  "barefooted  friars." 

The  degeneracy  of  the  order  in  the  14th  c,  called  into  existence  new  or  reformed 
Augustiuian  societies,  among  which  was  that  Saxon  one  to  which  Luther  belonged. 
Bufin  his  day,  even  these  had  fallen  victims  to  the  general  corruption  of  the  priesthood, 
antl  he  inflicted  serious  injury  upon  it  by  his  unsparing  denunciations.  After  the  French 
revolution,  the  order  was  wlioUy  .suppressed  in  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  partly 
in  Italy  and  southern  Germany.  It  was  diminished  even  in  Austria  and  Naples.  It  is 
most  powerful  in  Sardinia  and  America. 

The  name  of  A.  was  given  also  to  an  order  of  nuns  who  claimed  descent  from  a 
convent  founded  by  St.  Augustine  at  Hippo,  and  of  Avhich  his  sister  was  the  first  abbe-ss. 
They  were  vowed  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  service  of  hospitals.  The  Hotel-Dieu 
at  Paris  is  still  served  by  them. 

AUGTISTO'WO,  a  t.  of  Poland,  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  on  the  ISTetta, 
a  feeder  of  the  Bug,  138  m.  n.e.  from  Warsaw.  It  was  founded  by  Sigismund  Augustus, 
king  of  Poland,  in  1557.  It  has  woolen  and  linen  manufactures,  and  some  trade  in 
horses  and  cattle.  Great  part  of  the  surrounding  district  is  occupied  by  lakes  and 
marshes,  or  covered  with  forests.     Pop.  '67,  9354. 

AUGUS  TULTTS,  Ro.mulus,  the  last  emperor  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Roman 
empire.  His  name  was  Augustus,  but  the  diminutive  title  under  which  he  is  universally 
known  was  given  him  by  the  Romans  on  account  of  the  essential  littleness  of  his  char- 
acter. He  was  the  son  of  Orestes,  a  Pannonian  of  birtli  and  wealth,  who  rose  to  high 
rank  under  the  emperor  Julius  jSTepos,  whose  favor  he  repaid  by  stirring  up  the  barba- 
rian troops  in  the  pay  of  Rome  to  mutiny  against  him.  On  the  flight  of  the  emperor, 
Orestes  conferred  the  vacant  throne  on  liis  son  A.  (476  a.d  ),  retaining  all  substantial 
power  in  his  own  hands.  Orestes,  failing  to  conciliate  the  barbarians,  who  had  helped 
him  against  Nepos,  with  a  grant  of  the  third  of  the  lands  of  Italy,  they,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Odoacer,  besieged  him  in  Pavia,  and  capturing,  put  hiui  to  death.  A.  j'ielded 
at  once,  and  being  of  too  little  consequence  to  be  put  to  death,  he  was  dismis.sed  to  a 
villa  near  Naples  with  an  annual  pension  of  6000  pieces  of  gold.  His  after- fate  is 
unknown. 

ATJGUSTITS,  Caius  Julius  C^sar  Octavianus,  the  son  of  Octavius  and  Atia  (daugh- 
ter of  Julia,  the  younger  sister  of  Julius  Caesar),  was  b.  23d  Sept.,  B.C.  63.  The  Octa- 
vian  family  came  originally  from  Velitrre,  in  the  country  of  the  Volsci;  and  the  branch 
from  which  A.  descended  was  rich  and  honorable.  His  father  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
senator  and  praHor,  but  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  when  A.  Avas  only  4  years  old.  A.  was 
carefully  educated  in  Rome  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  and  his  step-father, 
Lucius  Marcius  Philippu.s.  At  the  age  of  12,  A.  delivered  a  funeral  oration  over  his 
grandmother;  at  16,  he  received  the  toga  virilis.  The  talents  of  the  youth  recommended 
him  to  his  grand-uncle,  Julius  Caesar,  who  adopted  A.  as  his  son  and  heir.  At  the  time 
of  Cae.'^ar's  assassination  (Mar.  15,  B.C.  44),  A.  was  a  student  under  the  celebrated  orator 
ApoUodorus,  at  Apollonia  in  Illyricum,  where,  however,  he  had  been  sent,  chiefly  with 
a  view  to  gain  practical  instruction  in  military  affairs.  He  returned  to  Italy,  assuming 
the  name  of  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus,  and  at  his  landing  at  Brundusium,  was  welcomed 
by  deputies  from  the  veterans  there  assembled;  but  declining  their  offers,  he  chose  to 
enter  Rome  privately.  The  city  was  at  this  time  divided  between  the  two  parties  of  the 
republicans  and  the  friends  of  Mark  Antony;  but  the  latter  had,  by  adroit  maneuvers, 
gained  the  a.scendency,  and  enjoyed  almost  absolute  power.  A.  was  at  first  haughtily 
treated  by  the  consul,  who  refused  to  surrender  the  property  of  Cae.sar.  After  some 
fighting,  in  which  Antony  was  worsted,  and  had  to  flee  across  the  Alps,  A.,  who  had 
made  himself  a  favorite  with  the  people  and  the  armv,  succeeded  in  getting  the  will  of 
Julius  Caesar  carried  out.  He  found  an  able  friend  and  advocate  in  Cicero,  who  had  at 
first  regarded  him  with  contempt.  The  great  orator,  while  imagining  that  he  was  labor- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  republic,  was  in  fact  only  an  instrument  for  raising  A.  to  supreme 
power.  When  Antony  returned  from  Gaul  with  Lepidus,  A.  joined  them  in  establishing 
a  triumvirate.  He  obtained  Africa,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily ;^ntony,  Gaul;  and  Lepidus. 
Spain.  Their  power  was  soon  made  absolute  by  the  massacre  of  those  unfriendly  to 
them  in  Italy,  and  by  victories  over  the  republican  army  in  Macedonia,  commanded  by 
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Brutus  and  Cnf=siu.s.  After  the  battle  of  Pliilippi,  won  by  A.  and  Antony,  of  which  the 
foiuRT  unjustly  tiainicd  all  the  credit,  whereas  it  mainly  belonged  to  the  latter,  the 
triumvirs  niade  a  new  division  of  the  provinces — A.  obtaining  Italy,  and  Lepidus, 
Africa.  The  Perusian  war,  excited  by  Fulvia,  wife  of  Antony,  seemed  likely  to  lead  to 
a  contest  between  A.  and  his  rival;  but  was  ended  by  the  death  of  Fidvia,  and  the 
sul)se(iuent  marriage  of  Antony  with  Octavia,  sister  of  Augustus.  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  claims  of  Se.xtus  Pompeius  and  i.epitius  having  been  settled  by  force  and  fraud, 
the  Konian  world  was  divided  between  A.  and  Antony;  and  a  contest  for  sui)remacy 
commenced  between  them.  While  Antony  was  lo.st  in  luxurious  dissipation  at  tlie 
court  of  Cleopatra.  A.  was  industriously  striving  to  gain  the  love  and  confidence  of  the 
Rt)man  people,  and  to  damage  his  rival  in  public  estimation.  At  length  war  was 
declared  again.st  the  queen  of  EgJ'pt,  and  at  the  naval  battle  of  Actium  (q.v.),  k.c.  31,  A. 
was  victornnis.  and  became  .sole  ruler  of  tlie  whole  Roman  world.  Soon  afterwards, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  ended  their  lives  by  suicide.  The  son  of  Antony  by  Fulvia,  and 
Cicsarion.  .son  of  C;\isar  and  Cleopatra,  were  put  to  death;  and  in  B.C.  29,  after  dispos- 
ing of  several  alYairs  in  Egyj)!,  Greece,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  A.  returned  to  Home  in 
triumph,  and  closing  the  temjjle  of  Janus,  proclaimed  universal  peace. 

II is  sul)sequent  measures  were  mild  and  prudent.  To  insure  popular  favor,  be 
abolished  the  laws  of  the  triumvirate,  adorned  the  city  of  Rome,  and  reformed  many 
abuses.  At  the  end  of  his  seventh  consulship  (n.c.  27),  he  proposed  to  retire  from  office, 
ill  order  that  the  old  republican  form  of  government  might  be  re-established,  but  he  was 
ultimately  induced  to  retain  his  power.  Hitherto,  since  Cajsar's  death,  the  consul  had 
been  named  Octavian;  but  now  the  title  of  yl'/.7«.v^«.'<  (meaning  "sacred"  or  "  con.secrated  ") 
was  conferred  on  him.  In  the  eleventh  consulship  of  A.  (u.c.  23),  the  tribunitian  power 
was  conferred  on  him  for  life  by  the  senate.  Republican  names  and  forms  still  remained, 
but  they  were  mere  shadows.  A.  was  in  all  but  name  absolute  monarch.  In  12  B.C.,  on 
the  death  of  Lepidus,  he  had  the  high  title  of  pontifex  maximu.s,  or  high  prie.st,  bestowed 
on  him.     The  nation  surrendered  to  him  all  the  power  and  honor  that  it  had  to  give. 

After  a  course  of  victories  in  Asia,  Soain,  Pannonia,  Dalmalia,  Gaul,  etc.,  A.  (9  B.C.) 
suiTered  the  greatest  defeat  he  had  sustained  in  the  course  of  his  long  rule,  in  the  person 
of  Quiutilius  Varus,  whose  army  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Germans. 

This  loss  so  afttictecl  A.  that  for  some  time  he  allowed  his  beard  and  hair  to  grow,  as 
a  sign  of  deep 'mourning,  and  often  exclaimed:  "O  Varus,  restore  me  my  legions!" 
From  this  time  A.  confined  himself  to  plans  of  domestic  improvement  and  reform,  and 
so  beautified  Rome,  that  it  was  said,  "  A.  found  the  city  built  of  bricks,  and  left  it  built 
of  marble."  He  also  founded  cities  in  sevenM  parts  of  the  empire;  and  altars  were 
rai.sed  by  the  grateful  people  to  commemorate  his  beneficence;  while  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  the  name  Augustus  was  given  to  the  month  Sextilis. 

Though  surrounded  thus  with  honor  and  prosperity,  A.  was  not  free  from  domestic 
trouble.  The  abandoned  conduct  of  his  daughter  Julia  was  the  cause  of  sore  vexation  to 
him.  He  had  no  son,  and  Marcellus,  the  son  of  his  sister,  and  Caiusand  Lucius,  the  sons 
of  his  daughter,  whom  he  had  appointed  as  his  successors  and  heirs,  as  well  as  ins 
favorite  step-son  Drusus,  all  died  early;  while  his  step-son  Tiberius  was  an  unamiable 
character  whom  he  could  not  love.  Age,  domestic  sorrows,  and  failing  health  warned 
him  to  seek  rest;  and  to  recruit  his  .strength,  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Campania;  but  his 
inlirmit}'  increased,  and  he  died  at  Noia  (Aug.  19,  a.d.  14),  in  the  77th  year  of  iiis  age. 
According  to  tradition,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  called  for  a  mirror,  aiTauged  his  hair 
neatly,  and  said  to  his  attendants:  "Have  I  played  my  part  well?  If  so,  applaud  me!" 
A.  had  consummate  tact  and  address  as  a  ruler  and  politician,  and  could  keep  his  plans 
in  secrecy  while  lie  made  use  of  the  passions  and  talents  of  others  to  forward  his  own 
designs.  The  good  and  great  measures  which  marked  his  reign  were  originated  mostly 
by  A.  himself  He  encouraged  agriculture,  patronized  the  arts  and  literature,  and  was 
himself  an  autlior;  but  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  writings  have  been  preserved.  Horace, 
^'irgil,  and  all  the  most  celebrated  Latin  ]ioets  and  scholars,  were  his  friends.  His  was 
the  Aiif/xxfttio  af/e  of  literature.  His  death  threw  a  shade  of  sorrow  over  the  whole 
Roman  world;  the  bereaved  people  erected  temples  and  altars  to  his  memoiy,  and  num- 
bered him  among  the  gods. 

AUGUSTUS,  Elector  of  Saxony  (155S-1586),  son  of  duke  Henry  the  pious,  and  of  ■ 
Katherine  of  Mecklenburg,  was  b.  July  31,  1526,  at  Freiberg,  then  the  seat  of  his  father's 
court.  While  still  a  youth,  he  spent  some  time  at  Prague,  and  there  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Maximilian,  king  Ferdinand's  son,  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany. 
In  lo4y,  lie  married  Anna,  daughter  of  Christian  III.  of  Denmark,  wlio  w-as  universally 
popular  on  account  of  her  devoted  adherence  to  Lutheranism  and  of  her  domestic 
worth.  After  the  death  of  his  brother  Maurice  in  1553,  A.  succeeded  to  the  electorate. 
His  rule  is  chietiy  noticeable  as  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  newly  established  Prot- 
estant church.  Equally  intolerant  and  inconsistent  in  his  theology.  A.  first  used  his 
utmost  intluence  in  favor  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  sacraments;  and  then,  in 
1574.  adopted  the  Lutheran  tenets,  and  persecuted  the  Calvinists.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  it  mu.st  be  owned,  to  his  honor,  that,  by  his  skillful  internal  administra- 
tion, he  raised  his  country  11^  above  the  level  of  any  otlier  in  Germany,  introducing 
valuable  reforms  both  in  jurisprudence  and  finance,  and  giving  a  decided  impetus  to 
education,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce.     He  even  wrote  a  book  on  the 
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management  3:  :,rchards  and  gardens,  and  commanded  that  every  newly-married  pair 
sliould,  within  tlie  first  year  of  their  marriage,  plant  two  fruit-trees.  The  Dresden 
liljiary  owes  its  origin  to  him,  as  do  also  most  of  its  galleries  of  art  and  science.  His 
own  favorite  private  pursuit  was  that  of  alchemy,  in  which  the  elcctress  Anna  also  took 
a  part.  In  the  Jan.  of  1586 — the  electress  having  died  in  the  previous  year — A. 
mariied  a  young  princess  of  Auhalt,  hut  died  a  month  after,  and  was  buried  In  the 
cathedral  of  Freiberg.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Christian  I. 

ATTGUSTUS  II.,  Frederick,  commonly  called  the  Strong,  elector  of  Saxony  and 
king  of  Poland,  second  sou  of  the  elector,  John  George  III.,  and  of  the  Danish  princess, 
Anna  Sophia,  was  born  at  Dresden  in  1670.  His  extraordinary  strength  was  developed 
by  a  careful  phj-sical  education,  and  his  mental  faculties  more  successfully  cultivated 
than  his  morals.  From  1687  to  1689  he  traveled  over  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  but 
was  prohibited  by  his  father  from  visiting  Rome.  Upon  his  father's  death  (1691),  he 
went  to  Vienna,  and  there  formed  an  intimacy  with  Joseph,  king  of  Rome,  which  mate- 
rially influenced  his  politics.  When,  in  1694,  he  succeeded  to  his  brother  George  as 
elector,  instead  of  turning  his  arms  against  France,  according  to  previous  arrangement, 
he  undertook  the  command  of  the  Austro-Saxon  army  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary. 
After  the  battle  of  Olasch,  in  1696,  he  returned  to  Vienna  as  a  candidate  for  the  throne 
of  Poland,  vacated  by  John  Sobieski.  Bidding  higher  than  prince  Conli  for  the  crown 
(10  million  Polish  florins),  and  adopting  the  Catholic  faith,  he  was  elected  king  by  the 
venal  nobles;  and  having,  by  his  imposing  force,  awed  the  adherents  of  Conti,  he  was 
crowned  at  Cracow,  loth  Sept.,  1697.  On  ascending  the  throne,  he  promised  to  regain, 
for  his  new  kingdom,  the  provinces  that  had  been  ceded  to  Sweden;  but  his  efforts  to 
do  this  only  led  to  the  defeat  of  himself  and  his  allies,  his  own  deposition  as  king  of 
Poland,  the  election  of  Stanislaus  Le.szcynski,  and  the  ignominious  peace  of  Altranstadt 
in  1706.  So  complete  was  his  humiliation,  that  A.  was  compelled  to  send  a  letter  of 
congratulation  to  the  new  Polish  king,  together  with  all  the  crown-jewels  and  archives. 
However,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa,  in  1709, 
he  declared  the  treaty  of  Altranstadt  annulled,  marched  with  a  powerful  armj^  into 
Poland,  formed  a  fresh  alliance  with  the  czar,  and  recommenced  a  v/ar  with  Sweden, 
which  continued  raging  with  redoubled  fury,  till  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  at  Fredericks- 
hall,  in  1718,  gave  a  new  aspect  to  affairs,  leading  first  to  a  truce,  and  eventually  to  a  f 
jteace  with  Sweden.  Meanwhile,  a  confederation,  headed  by  a  Polish  nol)leman,  had  ^ 
lieen  formed  against  the  Saxons,  and  repulsed  them  with  much  success,  till,  in  1716, 
lluough  the  mediation  of  the  czar,  a  compact  was  made  between  the  Poles  and  A,, 
ugreeabljr  to  which  the  Saxon  troops  left  the  kingdom.  The  king  now  found  himself  . 
obliged  to  employ  conciliation,  and  the  splendor  of  his  dissolute  court  soon  won  the 
favor  of  the  Polish  nobles,  who  followed  his  example  but  too  closely.  Saxony  had  ■ 
bitter  cau.se  to  regret  the  union  of  the  crowns.  Its  resources  were  shamefully  squan-  * 
dered.  even  when  want  and  famine  were  in  the  land,  on  the  adornment  of  the  capital,  i 
on  the  king's  mistresses,  his  illegitimate  chilc.ren,  and  the  alchemists  who  deluded  him  , 
with  hopes  of  the  elixir  of  life.  A  supported  the  fine  arts  as  ministering  to  luxury, 
but  did  little  for  the  cause  of  science.  Despotic  in  principle,  thouglr  easy  in  temper; 
ambitious  as  well  as  luxurious;  reckless  alike  in  the  pursuit  of  war  and  pleasure,  death 
overtook  him  in  the  midst  of  projected  festivities.  On  his  way  to  the  Warsaw  diet, 
gangrene  of  an  old  wound  set  in,  and  he  died  in  Feb.,  1733,  and  was  buried  at  Craco.w. 
By  his  wife — a  Protestant,  and  daughter  of  the  margrave  of  Brandeuburg-Kulmbach — 
lie  left  an  only  .son,  who  succeeded  to  him.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  numerous  ille- 
gitimate offspring — amounting,  it  is  affirmed,  to  somewhere  about  300 — was  Maurice,, 
count  of  Saxony. 

AUGUSTUS  III.,  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland,  the  son  anni 
successor  of  the  above,  was  born  in  Oct.,  1696,  and  carefully  educated  by  his  mother  irr. 
the  Protestant  faith.  At  the  age  of  15,  however,  he  left  her  tutelage  for  a  tour  throughi 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  where  he  changed  his  religion,  seci'etly  professiag  CathoM- 
cism  at  Bologna,  in  1713,  though  the  fact  was  not  publicly  known  in  Saxony  till  fivie- 
years  later.  It  is  possible  that  an  eye  to  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  to  an  alliance  wiitli 
one  of  the  Austrian  princesses,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this  step.  After 
.succeeding  his  father  in  the  electorate  in  1733,  he  was  chosen  king  of  Polaicd  by  a  pai't 
of  the  nobility;  and  triumphing  over  the  rival  claims  of  Stanislaus  Leszcyn.-;ki,  sup*- 
]>orted  by  Louis  XV.,  was  unanimously  proclaimed  three  years  later.  He  inherited  his. 
father's  sumptuous  tastes,  though  not  his  talents;  and  his  love  of  art.  cultivated  l)y  hiis. 
Italian  tour,  enriched  the  gallery  of  Dresden  with  noble  paintings.  The  government  of 
his  countrj'  he  made  over  entirely  to  his  prime  minister,  count  von  BrubC  whose  whole 
I)olitical  svstem  consisted  in  complete  dependence  upon  Russia.  In  1742.  alarmed  at 
the  increased  power  Prussia  liad  obtained  by  the  conquest  of  Silesia,  A.  formed  an  aijli 
ance  with  Maria  Theresa ;  and  by  the  secret  treaty  of  Leipsic,  contracted'  to  supply  hvv 
with  50.000  men.  But  their  united  troops  were  completely  routed  by  the  Pru.ssians  in 
1745;  and  Frederick  II.  pushing  on  into  Saxony,  A.  had  to  escape  from  liis  capital,. 
.**aving  his  art-treasures,  but  leaving  his  state-papers  in  tlH  hands  of  the  conqueror.  In 
1746,  the  peace  of  Dresden  restored  him  Saxony;  but  the  clo.se  of  the  year  again  saw- 
Jura  embroiled  with  Prussia.  Joining  the  camp  at  Pirua,  he  narrowly  escaped  being- 
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fakfii  jirisonor,  and  liad  to  f!eo  to  Poland,  wlioro  liis  popularity,  never  verj'  great,  was 
niuch  (liininislu'd  by  liis  rt'ccnt  reverses  in  Saxony,  added  to  wliich  the  ompruss  ("atlia- 
rinc  of  Hiissia  used  every  elVort  to  dislodge  him.  as  liciiii;-  an  ally  of  France.  At  the 
conchi^ion  of  the  peace  of  Hiibertshurir,  A.  returned  to  Dresden,  wliere  he  died  iu  17G3. 
His  son,  Frederick  Christian,  succeeded  him  iu  the  electorate,  and  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towski  became  king  of  Pohind. 

AUGUSTUS  FREDERICK,  1773-1843,  Prince  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  duke 
of  Sus.sex,  sixth  son  of  George  III.  At  Rome  lie  married  Lady  Augusta  Murray, 
daugliter  of  tlie  earl  of  Dvuimore,  a  Roman  Catliolic;  but  the  marriage  was  annulled 
because  lie  had  acted  without  the  consent  of  the  crown.  She  separated  from  him  at 
once,  and  their  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  took  the  name  of  D'Este.  In  18U1,  A. 
was  made  a  peer,  with  a  grant  of  £12,000  a  year,  to  which  £9000  was  subsequently 
added.  lie  was  a  liberal  on  most  (questions,  anil  favored  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  emancipation,  free  trade,  and  the  reform  bill.  In  1810,  he 
was  grand  master  of  freemasons;  in  1810,  president  of  the  society  for  the  encouragement 
of  u.><eful  arts;  and  iu  1830,  president  of  the  royal  society.  The  prince  was  a  liberal  patron 
of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  possessed  an  unusually  line  library. 

AUK,  JJeri,  a  genus  of  web-footed  birds,  the  type  of  a  family  called  alrnrlo',  wliicli 
was  in  great  part  included  in  the  Linna\an  genus  alca,  and  to  many  of  the  species  of 
wliich,  now  ranked  in  other  genera,  the  name  A.  is  still  popularly  extended.  The 
akndtp  are  amongst  those  w'eb-footed  birds  collectively  called  biueht/pteres  (i.e.,  short 
winged)  or  divers  by  Cuvier,  remarkable  for  the  shortness  of  their  wings,  which  they 
employ  as  fins  or  paddles  for  swimming  under  water,  some  being  even  incapable  of 
flying;  and  for  the  position  of  their  legs,  further  backward  than  in  other  birds,  which 
maiies  walking  diHicult,  and  compels  tliem,  when  on  laud,  to  maintain  an  upright  atti- 
tude. They  are  distinguished  by  the  very  compressed  bill,  which,  in  the  true  auks,  is 
vertically  elevated,  and  so  sharp  along  the  ridge  as  to  resemble  the  blade  of  a  knife;  and 
iby  their  entirely  palmated  feet,  destitute  of  hind  toes.  The  auks  are  entireh^  confined 
t(B  the  seas  of  the  northern  hemisphere — the  penguins  taking  their  place  in  the  s'outhern — 
asd  are  most  abundant  in  the  colder  regions.  All  of  them  have  a  dense  plumage,  which 
gecerally  exhibits  on  its  surface  a  beautifully  polished  appearance  and  silvery  lustre. 
I'he  genus  alca,  as  restricted  by  Cuvier  and  others,  contains  only  two  species,  distin- 
guished from  the  puffins  (q.v.j,  which  also  belong  to  this  family,  c-hiefly  by  the  greater 
iengih  of  the  bill,  and  its  being  covered  with  feathers  as  far  as  the  nostrils.  The  bill, 
both  in  the  auks  and  puffins,  is  transversely  and  strongly  grooved.  But  even  the  two 
known  species  of  the  restricted  genus  alca  differ  from  one  another  in  a  most  important 
particular — the  wings  of  the  one,  the  great  A.,  being  so  short  that  it  is  quite  incapable 
of  flight,  like  the  penguin.^,  of  which  it  may  be  deemed  the  true  northern  representative, 
whilst  the  other,  the  razor-bill,  has  comparatively  long  wings,  and  flies  well. — The 
Great  A.  {alca  impennis),  so  far  as  is  known,  is  now  extinct.  It  Avas  as  large  as  a  goose. 
It  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  most  northerly  shores,  and  a  very  rare  visitant  of  the  Orkney 
and  Shethrnd  islands  and  the  Hebrides.  It  was  almost  e'qually  rare  in  Korway  and 
Sweden,  but  was  formerly  frequent  in  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  localities  on  the 
coa.sts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  bird  moved  under 
water  was  extraordinary;  one  of  them  having  been  pursued  by  a  six-oared  boat  for 
hours  in  vain.  Like  mo.st  of  the  alcadcp,  the^great  A.  laid  only  one  Qi:g,  about  5  in. 
in  length,  and  3  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  egg  was  laid  on  the  bare  rock,  without 
any  attempt  at  a  nest. — The  Razor-bill  (q.v.)  (jStotrla)  is  the  only  other  species  now 
ccmmonly  included  in  the  genus  alca.  The  name  Little  A.  is  often  given  to  a  bird 
also  called  the  Rotche  (q.v.)  {mergulus  alle,  formerly  «?m.  ull-e),  common  in  arctic  regions. 
— The  common  pufBn  is  sometimes  called  the  Labrador  auk. — The  northern  parts  of 
the  Pacific  ocean  abound  in  auks  remarkable  for  a  .somewhat  quadrangular  bill,  notche(l 
near  the  tip,  and  which  form  the  genns  phaleris.  One  of  them,  P.  psUtaciila  is  known 
as  the  parrakeet  auk. — All  the  auks  feed  upon  fishes,  crustaceans,  and  other  marine 
animals,  which  they  pursue  under  water,  and  for  which  they  dive  to  great  depths. 

AULAF,  or  Anlaf,  d.  980;  a  pagan  kinr  of  Korthumberland.  Athelstan  expelled 
Jiim  from  Korthumbria,  whence  he  fled  to  Ireland.  In  937  he  tried  to  recover  his 
kingdom,  hirt  was  driven  out  and  went  back  to  Ireland  to  ravage  that  country.  After 
Athelstan's  death,  A.  recovered  Northumbria  by  defeating  Edmund  at  Tamwoi'th. 
Edred,  Edmund's  successor,  compelled  A.  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion;  but  the 
Christians  them.?elves  drove  him  out,  and  he  once  more  went  to  Ireland,  where  lie 
defeated  and  put  to  death  Murdock,  king  of  Leinster,  in  957.  Other  princes  fell  before 
him,  and  he  called  him.self  king  of  Ireland.  In  980  he  lost  his  son  and  heir,  and  went 
.on  a  pilgrimage  to  lona,  where  he  died. 

AUXAPOLAT',  or  Aleppi.  a  t.  of  India,  in  the  native  state  of  Travancore,  on  the  sea- 
•coasf,  in  9  30'  u.  lat.,  and  76°  2-4'  e.  h)ng.  There  is  no  shelter  for  shipping,  but  ships 
anchor  4  or  5  ra.  from  the  shore.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  trade  in  tim- 
ber, betel-nut,  ooir,  pepper,  and  cardamoms.  This  t.  communicates  with  Quilon  and 
Trivandrumon  the  s.,  and  with.  Cochin  on  the  n.,  by  canals  parallel  with  the  sea-coast, 
iind  coimsctijDg  a  aeries  of  lakes  or  back-waters.     Between  these  and  the  sea  is  a  cor»- 
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nmnicationby  a  "wide  creek,  through  "which  tlie  timber  for  exportation  is  floated,  wliich 
is  brought  from  the  forests  of  the  rajah  of  Travancore  on  the  western  Ghauts. 

AUIIC  COUNCIL  (Lat.  aula,  court  or  hall),  one  of  tlie  two  highest  courts  of  the  old 
Genniin  empire,  co-ordinate  with  the  imperial  chamlier.  It  came  into  existence  in  1495, 
i'.nd  seems  to  have  been  at  first  employed  principally  in  preparing  business  matters  regard- 
ing the  crown  lands  and  the  empire  generally,  in  order  to  expedite  tlie  decisions  of  the 
imperial  chamber.  It  soon,  however,  began  to  assume  or  acquire  higlicr  functions. 
After  1502,  the  states  submitted  important  grievances  to  its  independent  consideration; 
but  it  did  not  receive  a  fixed  constitution  before  1559.  In  1G54,  it  wa-;  formally  recog- 
nized as  the  second  of  the  two  supreme  courts,  and  equal  in  dignity  to  the  im.perial 
chamber.  It  was  composed  of  a  ]ircsident,  a  vice-president,  a  vice-chancellor,  and 
eighteen  councilors,  v.Lo  were  all  chosen  and  paid  by  the  emperor,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tlic  vice-chancellor,  who  was  appointed  by  the  elector  of  ^lainz.  Of  the 
eighteen  councilors,  six  were  Protestants,  whose  votes,  when  they  were  unanimous, 
could  not  be  set  aside  by  those  of  the  others,  so  that  a  religious  parity  was  to  some 
extent  preserved.  The  councilors  were  divided  into  three  classes — counts,  barons,  and 
men  of  learning — all  of  whom  were  on  a  footing  of  equality,  except  that  the  last  men- 
tioned received  ahigher  salary,  and  were  usually  advanced  into  the  ranks  of  the  nobility. 
The  council  held  aloof  from  politics,  but  under  its  jurisdiction  Avere  placed:  1st.  All 
matters  of  feudality  in  which  the  emperor  was  immediately  concerned;  2d.  All  questions 
of  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  states  from  decisions  in  favor  of  the  emperor  in  minor  courts; 
8d.  Whatever  concerned  the  imperial  jurisdiction  in  Italy.  On  the  death  of  tlie  emperor, 
the  council  was  dissolved,  and  had  to  be  reconstructed  by  his  successor.  It  finally  ceased 
to  exist  on  the  extinction  of  the  old  Germ^an  empire  in  1806. 

AULIS,  a  t.  in  Bocotia.  on  the  Euripus  strait,  where  the  Greek  fleet  assembled  before 
sailing  for  Troy.  Its  temple  of  Artemis  was  standing  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  but  the 
t.  contained  onh'  a  few  workers  in  pottery. 

AULXAY  DE  CHARNISE,  Chart^es  de  ]Mexou,  a  French  land-owner,  conspicu- 
ous in  the  hittory  of  Acauie,  or  Nova  Scotia,  lie  was  agent  first  for  Isaac  de  Radzilly, 
jjroprietor  of  Acadie,  and  afterwards  for  Charles,  the  brother  of  Isaac,  whose  rights  he 
purchased.  There  was  a  long  contest  between  A.  and  La  Tour,  a  rival  proprietor,  in 
which  both  sought  aid  from  Tvew  England.  A.  triumphed,  capturing  Mme.  La  Tour, 
in  1G45,  after  which  he  v.as  appointed  governor.     Ills  widow  married  his  rival.  La  Tour. 

AULUS  GELLIUS,  a  Latin  author  in  the  time  of  tlie  Antonines,  of  whom  little  is 
known  beyond  his  Nodes  Aitka-,  a  mass  of  ill-digested  but  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  men  and  manners  of  the  age. 

AUMALE,  a  t.  in  France,  40  m.  n.e.  of  Rouen;  pop.  'Go.  2929.  Here,  in  1502,  in  a 
battle  between  the  Spaniards  and  Frencli,  Henry  of  Navarre  was  Avounded.  A.  Avas  a 
county  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  c,  and  belonged  to  Claude  Lorraine,  son  of  Rene  11. 
Claude  Avas  created  duke  of  Guise,  and  became  the  head  of  that  famous  house. 

AUMALE,  a  t.  of  Algeria,  on  one  of  the  headAvaters  of  the  Sahel,  57  m.  s.e.  fi-om 
Algiers.  It  is  situated  on  the  great  road  from  Algiers  to  Constantine.  It  is  a  strong 
military  post,  with  barraclis,  magazines,  and  hospitals.  Pop.  5196,  of  whom  1408  are 
Europeans. 

AUMALE,  CnAKLES  de  LoRE.vrxE,  Due  d',  b.  1554,  was  an  ardent  partisan  of  the 
league  in  the  politico-religious  wars  Avhich  devastated  France  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1 6tli 
century.  Tlie  aim  of  the  league  was  ostensibly  to  suppress  the  Huguenots,  but  in  reality 
to  secure  the  supreme  poAver  to  the  Guises.  Closely  allied  by  blood  to  this  crafty  and 
ambitious  family,  A.  from  the  very  first  entered  with  fanatical  sympathy  into  its  schemes, 
and  after  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Guise  at  Blois,  in  Dec'.,  1588,  he  became,  along. 
Avith  the  duke  of  3Iayenne,  the  leader  of  the  party.  In  1589,  he  seized  Pa.ris,  dissolved 
the  parliament,  and  imprisoned  its  members.  Shortly  after,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  troops  to  attack  tlie  tOAvn  of  Seulis,  but  Avas  defeated  l)y  LaXoue,  and  compelled 
to  retreat.  Always  unfortunate  in  war,  his  presence  seemed  invariably  to  insure  the  over- 
throw of  his  friends.  He  commanded  a  portion  of  the  f.jrces  of  the  league  at  the  battles  of 
Arques  and  IatI,  where  the  Huguenots  triumphed  under  their  skillful  a^nd  sagacious  mon- 
arch, Henry  I  v^.  But  A.  was  as  obstinate  as  he  was  unlucky,  and  in  the  end  proved  himself 
as  traitorous  as  he  Avas  obstinate.  He  held  out  for  the  league  in  Amiens  until  the  populace 
expelled  him,when  he  suddenly  allied  himself  Avith  the  Spaniards  Avho  had  invaded  Picardy, 
refused  the  royal  pardon,  and  delivered  over  to  the  enemy  scA^eral  places  in  his  posse^sioii. 
For  this  he  Avas  impeached,  condemned,  and  sentenced' to  be  broken  alive  on  the  Avlieel. 
His  property  was  confiscated,  but  he  himself  escaped.  He  lived  in  exile  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  Brussels,  in  1631.     He  left  no  male  posterity. 

AUMALE,  HENRT-ErGEXE-PmLTPPE,  Louis  d'Orleans,  Due  d',  b.  at  Paris,  Jan.  16, 
1822.  is  the  fourth  son  of  the  late  king  of  France,  Louis  Philippe.  He  enjoyed  the  privilege 
—so  rare  among  princes— of  being  educated  along  Avith  his  fellow-men,  at  the  college  of 
Henri  IV. ,  Avhere  he  exhibited  considerable  talent,  and  obtained  several  honors.  When  16 
years  of  age,  he  entered  the  army,  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery,  and  passed 
rapidly  through  the  varioiis  grades  of  rank.  In  1843,  he  embarked  at  Brest  for  Algeria, 
Avhere  he  commanded  a  subdivision  of  the  French  army,  and  performed  some  brilliant 
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c  :;i!()"ls,  1  lie  most  signulof  wliich  was  liis  surprisinir  Alxl  el-Kp.dor,  v.lirn  encamped  in  tlie 
criviruiis  of  Goiuljilah.  Jly  lliis  cmij/  t/c  iikiiu,  Avliieli  (■(•curred  on  tlic  Kith  of  ]*ii;iv,  184.), 
\'..jiv  fell  into  his  hands  a  niuiliUulu  of  cattle,  4  standards,  oGOOiirisoncrs,  and  the  eorii'- 
{;;)ondciiee  and  treasure  oi  the  emir.  He  was,  meonsequeiiee,  cievated  to  the  rankof  lienteii- 
a".-'-  ;;cneral,  and  ajipointecl  to  ihe  governnienl  of  tlie  province  of  Constantine.  In  IWT, 
le  .-'Uececded  marshal  liugcaud  in  tlie  jioveinor  ucneralship  of  Algeria.  "While  holdiig 
'il;i3  high  oflice,  he  was  exposed  to  a  series  of  hitter  attacks  by  the  democratic  "opposi- 
tion" in  Ihe  chamher  of  deputius,  bnt  was  ahly  defended  by  Guizot.  After  the  expui 
sion  of  his  father,  he  withdrew  from  Alireria,  havin,^^  hrst,  with  self-denyinu'  j)a1riotism. 
exhorted  the  colony  peaceably  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  metropolis.  lie  then  resided  in 
I'ngland  till  1871,  when  he  nturned  to  France,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  assein- 
liy.  He  was  elected  a  general  of  division  in  1872,  and  presided  over  the  council  of  war 
Avineh  tried  marshal  Bazaine.  He  was  eli?cted  a  member  of  the  academy  in  1871.  His 
chief  writings  are  Lcs  Zouaves  et  les  Chaisiscurs-d-jilcd,  and  Uixtoirc  dcs  Condes. 

AUNE,  the  Frencli  cloth-measure  corres]/onding  to  the  English  ell.  Both  words  are 
derived  from  the  Lat.  idiui.  The  English  ell  =  \\  yard  =  45  inches;  the  French  uima 
-HHUctlc  (or  nouvdlc)  =  1|  metre  —  47^  inches  English.     The  old  ww/ie  was  a  little  shorter. 

AUNOY,  Marie-Catherine-Jumelle  de  Bernevili^e,  Comtesse  d',  a  celebrated 
French  authoress  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  She  was  b.  about  1650,  and  d.  at  Paris. 
,r,;n.,  17U5.  She  composed  ifairy  tales,  romances,  and  historical  memoirs.  Among  her 
f.iiry  tales  may  be  mentioned,  27ie  Yelloir  Dwarf,  The  Mhite  Cat,  and  Cherry  and  Fair  Star. 
IVIany  of  these  fictions  have  been  translated  into  English,  and  are  greedily  read  by  school- 
l:()ys.  They  have,  both  in  France  and  other  countries,  gone  through  numerous  editions, 
and  are  the  sole  monuments  of  her  fame;  for  her  sentimental  novels,  Ilippolytc,  and  Comts 
('.;  Dufjlan,  have  long  ago  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  men;  while  her  historical  memoirs 
a:e  not  regarded  as  at  all  trustworthy. 

ATIEANTIA'CE.ffi  (from  aurantimn,  modern  Latin  for  an  orange),  a  natural  order  of 
exogenous  i)lants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  often  of  great  beautjr.  Both  leaves 
iuid  bark  are  generally  very  smooth,  and  all  parts  are  filled  with  little  transparent  recep- 
tacles of  a  fragrant  volatile  oil,  which  especially  aljounds  in  the  leaves  and  in  the  rind  of 
the  fruit.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  and  always  articulated  -with  their  stalks,  which  are 
frequently  winged.  The  flowers  have  a  short  3  to  5  toothed,  withering  calj'x,  and  3  to  5 
]i:'tals,  which  are  broad  at,  the  base,  sometimes  slight!}'  coherent,  and  imbricated  in  bud. 
Tiie  stamens  are  ecjual  in  number  to  the  petals,  or  a  multiple  of  their  number;  the  fila- 
ments sometimes  slight!  3' coherent  in  one  or  more  bundles;  the  anthers  terminal  and 
erect.  The  stamens  and  petals  are  inserted  on  a  disk.  The  ovary  is  free;  there  is  one 
style  with  a  thickisli  stigma.  The  fruit  (a  hisperidimn)  is  pulpy,  witli  a  leathery  or  spongy 
riiid,  of  one  cell,  or  of  a  number  of  separable  cells;  the  seeds  attached  to  the  axis,  with 
thick  cotyledons  and  no  albumen,  not  unfrequenlly  containing  more  em])ryosthan  one. 
— The  order  contains  r.hout  ICO  known  species,  natives  of  warm  climates,  and  almost  all 
of  the  East  Indies.  The  specir-s  of  tlie  genus  citrus  (q. v.)  are  the  best  known,  among 
\.hich  are  the  orange,  lemon,  citron,  etc.  But  the  order  contains  many  other  plants  pro- 
('.acing  agreeable  fruits,  among  which  the  agla  manndos  (see  ^Egle) — called  bhel  or 
I'lel.  in  India — cookia,  pancfafa  (the  Avampee),  qlyco'^mis  ritrifoTid,  and  trijihatfia  trifoUata 
d..sorve  particular  notice.  The  fruits,  ripe  and  unripe,  juice  and  rind,  the  flowers,  leaves, 
birk,  etc.,  of  a  numher  of  species  are  employed  medicinally.  The  medicinal  uses  of 
a-:lc  marmclosXvAXii  been  already  noticed  in  the  article  ^gle;  those  of  the  species  of 
c\!ru»  will  l)c  mentioned  under  their  proper  heads.  The  leaves  of  bergera  Icanigii  are 
used  by  the  Hindoos  as  a  stomachic  and  tonic,  the  bark  and  roots  as  stimulants. — Fero- 
V  'a  iU])hantnm,  a  large  tree  growing  in  most  parts  of  India,  yields  a  gum  which  closely 
resembles  gum-arabic,  and  is  used  for  similar  purposes.  The  young  leaves  of  this  tree 
have  a  smell  like  that  of  anise,  and  are  used  by  the  native  practitioners  of  India  as  a 
stomachic  and  carminative. — Skimmia  (or  Umonia)  lanreola  and  skimmia  japonica  are 
1-emarkable  exceptions  in  this  order,  as  to  the  climate  to  wliich  they  are  adapted:  the 
former  grows  on  the  cold  and  lofty  mountains  of  the  n.  of  India,  braving  frost  and  snow; 
■♦..■,•  latter,  a  beautiful  .shrub,  recently  introduced  into  Britain  from  Japan,  is  perfectly 
liardy  even  in  the  severest  winters;  its  evergreen  leaves  and  pretty  little  red  berries 
letnaining  quite  uninjured  by  frost,  whilst  its  small  white  flowers,  produced  early  in 
.'^•ummer,  have  the  fragrance  of  orange  blossoms. 

AURE  LIA.     See  Chrysalis. 

AL'BELIA  NTIS,  Lucius  Domitius— also  named  Claudius  Domitius  and  Valerius 
—one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Roman  emperors,  was  of  very  humble  origin,  his 
r  I  her  having  been  a  husbandman.  He  was  b.  about  a.d.  212,  and  enlisting  early  as  a 
oirmon  soldier,  he  rapidly  distinguislied  himself,  and  held  the  highest  military  ofiices 
i  -ider  Valerianus  and  Claudius  11.  On  the  death  of  Claudius  (a.d.  270),  A.  was  elected 
'  nperor  by  the  army.  He  commenced  his  reign  by  vigorous  opposition  to  the  barbarian 
.ycmanni,  or  ]\Iareomaimi,  wliom  he  expelled.  Thereafter,  he  commenced  the  erection 
'•'  a  nev,'  line  of  fortified  walls  round  Rome,  which  were  not  completed  till  the  reign  of 
T'ro!>us  (.\..\r.  276).  Their  ruins  still  mark  the  boundaries  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Aure- 
ILsii.     Finding  that  the  province  of  Dacia  (now  Wallachia)  could  not  be  maintained 
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atrainst  the  assaults  of  tlie  Goths,  he  surrendered  it,  on  certain  conditions,  and  strength- 
ened the  frontier  of  the  Koman  empire  by  making  Ihe  Dauulie  its  boundary.  He  uexf, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  east,  where  tlie  renowned  queen,  Zenobia  (q.v.),  liad  extended 
her  sway  from  Syria  to  Asia  Jlinor  and  Egypt.  A.  defeated  her  iu  two  battles,  and 
liesieged  her  in  Palmyra,  from  which  she  attempted  to  escape,  when  she  saw  defense 
Avoidd  prove  unavaiiiug.  She  was,  however,  taken  prisoner,  aud  soon  after  the  city  sur- 
rendered, and  was  treated  lenicnllJ^  Shortly  after  A.  had  departed,  a  new  insurrection 
took  place.  He  returned  iu  273,  and  gave  the  splendid  city  up  to  destruction.  K.  was 
again  called  to  the  east  by  a  rebellion  iu  Egypt,  instigated  by  Firmus,  a  merchtmt  (jf 
great  influence,  which  he  speedily  quelled.  Besides,  Tetricus,  who  had  held  iinperi;il 
power  in  Gatd  since  before  the  death  of  Gallienus,  tinding  himself  unable  to  wield,  sur- 
rendered it  to  Aurelian.  By  restoring  good  discipline  in  the  army,  order  in  domestic 
affairs,  and  political  unity  to  the  Roman  dominions,  A.  merited  the  title  awarded  to  him 
by  the  senate — "restorer  of  the  Roman  empire."  He  fell  a  victim  to  conspiracy  during 
his  campaign  against  the  Persians  (a.d.  276). 

AUEE  LITIS,  Makcus.     See  Aktokinus. 

AURELLE,  or  D'AURELLE,  De  Paladines,  b.l803;  a  French  soldier,  distinguished 
in  the  Crimean  war.  In  the  German  war  he  was  the  commander  of  the  tilth  French 
division  at  Metz.  After  Napoleon's  fall  he  organized  the  army  of  the  Loire,  drove  ^'oll 
der  Tann  from  Orleans,  and  wou  the  first  victory  for  France,  for  which  he  received  the 
chief  command  of  the  army  of  the  Loire.  He  was  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  the  army 
of  prince  Frederick  Charles,  and  beaten  by  the  grand  duke  of  Mechlenljerg  at  Arte- 
may;  the  next  day  prince  Frederick  drove  him  back  to  the  forest  of  Orleans  and  took 
possession  of  the  town.  A.  was  soon  afterwards  removed  fiom  his  command,  and 
offered  that  of  the  camp  at  Cherbourg,  which  he  refused,  and  he  also  refused  to  succeed 
gen.  Chanzy.  In  the  national  assembly  he  was  opposed  to  continuing  the  war.  At  a  later 
period  he  was  commander  of  the  national  guards  iu  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and  a 
member  of  the  Bazaiue  court-martial. 

AURE'OLA,  or  Au'keole.  the  halo,  or  "glory,"  with  which  old  painters  encircled 
the  heads  and  sometimes  the  entire  persons  of  angels,  saints,  and  martyrs.  The  circle 
with  a  cross  was  given  to  the  Saviour  only ;  without  the  cross,  to  canonize  saints.  Though 
supposed  to  be  a  Christian  invention,  it  appears  that  it  was  used  long  before  Christ  in 
pictures  of  Hindoo  deities. 

AUREUS,  or  Dexa'rius  Aureus,  the  oldest  standard  gold  coin  of  Home,  coined 207 
B.C. ;  average  weight,  121  grains. 

AUEICLES,  two  cavities  of  the  heart.     See  Heart. 

AURICULA,  Pnmula  auricula,  a  plant  of  the  same  genus  witli  the  primrose  (q.v.), 
much  cultivated  in  flower-gardens.  The  A.  has  long  been  a  florist's  flower.  It  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  aud  has,  at  least  since  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c, 
received  particular  attention  from  the  florists  of  England  and  Holland.  It  is  one  of 
those  flowers,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  often  most  succe.csfuliy  prosecuted  in  the  little 
gardens  of  operatives  near  large  towns.  Lancashire  is  particularly  famous  for  it. — The 
A.  has  smooth,  dark-green  leaves,  scapes  (or  leafless  stems),  and  calices,  covered  with  a 
mcah'  powder.  A  similar  fine  meal  appears  also  on  the  flowers,  and  adds  much  to  their 
beautj'.  The  A.  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  other  mountains  of  the  middle  aud  s.  of 
Europe,  and  of  sub-alpine  situations  in  the  same  countries.  It  is  found  also  on  the  Cau- 
casus and  the  mountains  of  Syria;  it  grows  in  shady  and  moist  places.  In  a  wild  state, 
it  has  comparatively  small  flov/ers,  of  a  simple  yellow  color,  on  short  stalks,  forming  aii 
umliel  of  generally  six  or  seven  on  one  scape,  with  the  same  delightful  fragrance  which 
aids  so  much  to  made  it  a  favorite  flow^er  in  cultivation.  The  leaves  are  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Alps  as  a  remedy  for  coughs. 

By  cultivation  and  art,  the  A.  has  been  brought  to  great  beauty  and  splendor  of  color. 
Red,  pink,  criin.son,  apple-green,  and  mulberry  are  the  chief  colors  which  the  different 
varieties  exhibit.  More  than  1200  varieties  have  been  reckoned,  and  new  ones  are  con- 
tinually raised  from  seed.  Some  of  them  are  entirely  of  one  color,  others  of  two  or 
more;  some  are  delicately  shaded,  and  some  variegated.  The  mere  color  of  an  A.  is  not 
of  so  much  consequence,  in  the  eye  of  a  florist,  as  the  form  and  shading.  The  chief 
requisites  of  a  good  A.  are  large  flowers,  so  many  of  them  on  one  scape  as  to  give  full- 
ness to  the  umbel,  the  flower-stalks  so  strong  that  the  flowers  do  not  hang  down;  the 
scape  itself  must  be  so  tail,  that  the  umbel  of  flowers  may  rise  completely  above  the 
leaves,  and  so  strong  as  to  bear  it  erect;  the  flower  must  be  nearly  round:  the  white  or 
yellow  eye  in  its  center  must  be  distinct  aud  round,  its  color  not  mixing  with  the  ground 
color,  v/hicli,  however,  may  mix  at  the  outer  part  with  the  green  of  tlie  margin.  The 
green  margin  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  many  varieties.  The  mealiness  of  tiie  flower 
differs  much  in  different  varieties. — The  A.  blooms  in  April  and  Jlay,  and  often  also  a 
secund  time  in  the  end  of  autumn,  which  adds  to  the  charms  of  the  flov/er-border, 
although  ii;  is  to  the  first  or  proper  flowering-season  that  the  florist  looks.  It  succeeds 
i)est  in  a  ivich  lighi>  soil,  and  cultivators  diligently  prepare  for  it  composts  of  various 
kinds,  but  in  general  consisting  chiefly  of  fresh  loamy  soil,  and  of  well-rotted  horse  or 
cow  dung,  often  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sand.     The  finer  varieties  are  always  culti- 
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vated  in  pots,  a'ld  require  prcat  iittcntioii.  Tliev  iirc  Drotcctcd  from  Hie  severe  weather 
of  winter,  and  dnrini^  the  llowering-seusou,  from  v.  ind  and  rain.  Tlicy  ouj^lit,  liowever, 
])revi()Us  to  tlowering,  to  stand  in  an  airy,  sunny  siluaiion.  Their  delica(;y  forms  a  strik- 
ing- contrast  to  tlie  natural  hardiness  of  tlie  plant;  but  few  sights  are  more  pleasing  tliau 
that  of  a  collection  of  choice  auriculas,  tastefully  arranged.  They  are  propagated  by 
oir.sets,  generally  in  the  latter  part  of  August. — When  it  is  proposed  to  raise  the  A.  from 
seed,  care  ouglit  to  be  taken  to  select  the  finest  llowers,  wliich  are  encouraged  to  ripen 
their  seeds  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air,  hand-glasses  being  })laced  over  them  during  heavy 
rains.  Tlie  seed  is  sown  either  in  aulunm  or  spring,  generally  in  boxes  placed  under 
shelter,  or  in  a  slight  hot -bed.  'J'he  more  weakly  plants  are  tended  with  i)articular  care, 
as  tliey  are  generallj"  found  to  produce  the  tiucst  llowers. 

The  name  A.,  originally  Latin,  is  derived  from  uuriti,  an  ear  on  account  of  a  fancied 
resemblance  of  the  leaves  to  the  cars  of  an  animal. 

AURIC  ULA,  a  genus,  and  Arincii'MD/E,  a  family  of  gastropod  niollusca.  They 
have  a  spiral  shell,  covered  with  a  horny  epidermis,  the  first  whirl  very  large  and  the 
spire  short,  the  aperture  elongated  and  toothed.  They  belong  to  that  section  of  gastro- 
pods in  which  the  sexes  are  united  in  the  individual,  and  to  the  .same  order  witli  the 
conunon  snails,  having  respiratory  organs  ada](ted  for  breathing  in  air,  although  some 
f)f  them  are  callable  of  subsisting  for  a  considerable  time  in  water.  Some  of  them 
inhabit  fresh-water  marslies,  and  others  prefer  the  vicinity  of  salt  water.  They  gen- 
erally l)elong  to  warm  climates,  and  some  of  them  attain  a  large  size.  Auricula  midm, 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  is  known  to  shell  collectors  by  the  name  of  Midas's  ear. 

AURIC  ULAE  CONFESSION.     See  Confession. 

AURICULATE,  in  botany,  a  term  applied  to  leaves,  stipules,  etc.,  and  signif3'ing  that 
tlu'y  have  at  the  base  two  small  ear-like  lobes. 

AUKIFABER  (Lat.  for  Goldschmidt),  Joannes,  1519-79;  a  Lutheran  divine,  friend 
and  companion  of  the  reformer.  He  was  educated  at  AVittenberg,  became  tutor  to 
count  j\Ia!isfeldt,  and  in  the  war  of  1544  was  with  the  army  as  chaplain.  Afterwards 
he  lived  with  Luther  as  his  secretary,  and  was  present  at  his  death.  Ilaff  of  the  ne.\t 
year  he  was  in  prison  with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  been  captured  by  Charles  V. 
Hi;  was  for  some  j'cars  court  preacher  at  Weimar,  and  in  1506  was  appointed  minister 
of  the  Lutheran  church  at  Erfurt,  holding  the  place  until  his  death.  lie  collected  man}" 
of  Luther's  manuscripts  and  letters,  and  assisted  in  editing  them.  He  also  published 
Latlier'n  Table  Talk,  in  15(56. 

AURIGA,  or  The  Wagoner;  a  northern  constellation  in  which  is  Capella,  a  very 
brilliant  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 

AUE.ILLAC,  a  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  dep.  of  Cantal  (Auvergne).  A.  is 
situated  in  a  pleasant  vallej'-  on  the  banks  of  the  Jourdanne,  about  269  m.  s.  from  Paris. 
It  is  said  to  ov,e  its  origin  to  a  Benedictine  monastery  founded  in  the  9th  c.  by  St. 
Gerard.  The  English,  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  of  ten  besieged  the  town,  and  it  was 
frequently  taken  and  i)illaged  during  the  religious  wars  in  France  in  the  16th  century. 
The  streets  are  wide,  but  irregular,  and  are  kept  clean  by  streams  supplied  by  a  reser- 
voir abo\'e  the  town  and  by  a  canal  from  the  .Jourdanne.  The  ueighl)oring  quarries  sujiply 
slates  to  cover  the  houses.  The  principal  buildings  of  A.  are  the  churches  of  Notre 
Dame  and  St.  Gerard,  St.  Stephen's  castle,  the  theater,  college  buildings,  which  contain 
a  valual)le  public  library,  and  the  corn  market.  There  is  also  a  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  French  philanthropist,  M.  de  Montyon.  Paper,  jewelry,  lace,  copper 
utensils,  leather,  and  beer  are  the  chief  industrial  products.  Pope  Sylvester  II.  was 
b.  at  A.,  and  the  infamous  Carrier  of  the  first  French  revolution.     Pop.  '76,  10,399. 

_  AURIOL,  a  t.  in  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Bouches-du-Rhone,  16  m.  n.e.  of  Mar- 
seilles; pop.  '66,  5182.  The  manufacture  of  flags  is  a  prominent  business,  and  there 
are  coal-mines  near  the  town. 

AUROCHS,  the  European  bison;  a  wild  animal  of  the  bos  family,  once  plentiful  over 
northern  Europe,  but  now  scarce  and  probably  to  be  found  only  in  the  royal  Lithuanian 
forests,  where  it  is  protected.  The  A.  was  probably  contemporary  with  the  mammoth, 
and  it  is  thought  to  be  the  animal  described  in  Caesar's  works  as  abundant  in  the  forests 
of  Gaul.  There  were  two  species,  boa  ureus  and  bo>t  primiffeiiius;  and  of  both  fossil  re- 
mains are  found  in  post-tertiary  deposits  in  Europe  and  America.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  animal  furnished  food  for  prehistoric  mankind. 

AURORA  (styled  Eox  liy  the  Greeks),  the  goddess  of  the  dawn,  or  "morning  redness," 
was  tlie  daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Theia,  and  sister  of  Helios  and  Selene,  and  wife  of 
the  Titan  Astnxus.  Zephynis,  Boreas,  jSTotus,  Hesperus  and  the  other  stars  were  her 
children.  She  was  described  as  rising  in  the  morning  from  her  bed  in  the  ocean,  borne 
along  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  the  Olivine  steeds  Lampus  and  Phaeton,  ascending 
heaven  from  the  river  Oceanus"  where  she  lifted  with  her  "  rosy  fingers"  the  curtain  of 
night,  and  announced  the  light  both  to  gods  and  men.  Homer  frequently  describes  A. 
as  the  goddess  of  day,  and  the  tragic  writers  identified  A.  with  Hemcra  (the  day).  She 
was  represented  as  clothed  in  a  rosy-yellow  rolie,  with  a  star  shining  on  her  forehead, 
and  a  torch  in  her  right  hand.  She  liad  a  passion  for  mortal  youths,  and  carried  off 
Orion,  Cleitus,  and  Tithonus. 
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Aurora. 

AURORA,  a  city  in  Kane  co.,  111.,  on  Fox  river,  and  the  Chicairo  and  To^va,  nvA 
Chicago,  Burlingtou  and  Qnincy  railroad>;,  08  ni.  s  \v.  of  Cliicago;  pop.  "80,  12,059. 
The  river  furui.she.s  abundant  ^vater-power  for  manufacturing  purposes.  There  are  rail- 
way repair  sliops  here,  which  employ  about  1000  men. 

AURORA,  a  city  in  Dearborn  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  tlie  Louisville  branch 
it  tiie  Ohio  and  3Ii.s!si.ssii)pi  railroad;  25  ni.  below  Cincinnati.  It  has  a  number  of 
munufactoi'ie.s,  but  the  river  trade  is  the  most  important  business.     Pop.  '70,  3804. 

AURCEA  EOREALIS,  or  ISTorthern  Lights,  (Ger.  Nardliclit),  the  name  given  to  the 
luminous  iiheuomeuon  vv'hich  is  seen  towards  the  n.  of  the  heavens  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  higher  latitudes.  During  the  winter  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  arctic  zone  are  without  the  light  of  the  sun  for  months  together,  and 
their  long  dreary  night  is  relieved  by  the  light  of  this  beautiful  meteor,  which  occurs  with 
great  frequency  in  these  regions.  Those  who  have  explored  the  southern  seas  have 
seen  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  direction  of  the  south  pole,  so  that  the  term  polar 
lights  might  be  more  appropriate  than  northern  lights  to  designate  the  aurora.  The 
.appearance  of  the  A.  B.  has  been  described  by  a  great  variety  of  observers,  both  in 
northern  and  central  Europe,  all  of  whom  give  substantially  the  same  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  phenomenon  takes  place.  It  is  briefly  as  follows:  A  dingy  aspect 
of  the  sky  in  the  direction  of  the  n.  is  generally  the  precursor  of  the  aurora;  and 
this  graduallj^  becomes  darker  in  color,  and  assumes  the  form  of  a  circular  segment 
surrounded  by  a  luminous  arch,  and  resting  at  each  end  on  the  horizon.  This  dark 
segment,  as  it  is  called,  has  the  appearance  of  a  thick  cloud,  and  is  frequently  seen  as 
such  in  the  fading  twilight  before  the  development  of  the  auroral  light,  ifs  density 
must,  however,  be  ver}-  small,  as  stars  are  sometimes  seen  shming  bilghtlj'  through  it. 
This  dark  seg.ment  is  bounded  by  a  luminous  arch  of  a  bluish-white  color,  which  varies 
in  breadth  from  1  to  6  diameters  of  the  moon,  having  the  lower  edge  sharply  defined, 
and  the  uppe^  edge  only  when  the  breadth  of  the  arch  is  small.  This  arch  may  be 
considered  to  be  a  part  of  a  luminous  ring  elevated  at  a  considerable  distance  above  the 
earth's  surface,  and  having  its  center  corresponding  with  some  point  near  the  north 
pole.  An  observer  several  degrees  s.  of  this  auroral  ring  would  see  towards  the  n.  only 
a  small  arc  of  it,  the  larger  part  being  hid  by  the  earth;  to  one  situated  not  so  fav 
s. ,  it  would  appear  as  a  larger  trnd  higher  arch ;  to  one  placed  below  it,  it  would  ];e  seen 
as  an  arch  passing  through  the  zenith;  and  to  one  situated  within  the  ring  and  further 
u.,  it  would  be  found  as  an  arch  culminating  in  the  s.  On  this  supposition,  nearly  all 
tiie  v;rrious  positions  of  the  auroral  arch  may  be  accounted  for.  The  center  of  the  ring 
corresponds  probal)ly  with  the  magnetic  n.,  which. is  at  present  situated  in  the  island  of 
Boothia  Felix.  Hence  it  is  that  in  Greenland,  which  is  situated  to  the  e.  of  this  island, 
tlie  auroral  arch  has  been  seen  stretching  from  n.  to  s.  with  its  highest  point  in  the  w. 
The  luminous  arch,  once  formed,  remains  visible  for  several  hours,"and  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  mot'iou.  It  rises  and  falls,  extends  toward  the  e.  and  towards  the  w.,  and  breaks 
sometimes  m  one  part,  sometimes  in  another.  These  motions  become  all  the  more 
observable  when  the  arch  is  about  to  shoot  forth  rays;  then  it  becomes  luminous  at  one 
|)oint,  eats  in  upon  the  dark  segment,  and  a  ray  of  similar  brightness  to  the  arch  moimts 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  towards  the  zenith.  The  ray  seldom  keeps  the  .*ame 
form  for  any  length  of  time;  but  undergoes  continual  changes,  moving  eastward  and 
Avestward,  and  fluttering  like  a  ribbon  agitated  by  the  wmd.  After  some  time,  it 
gradually  fades  in  brightness,  and  at  last  gives  way  to  other  rays.  When  the  aurora 
attains  its  full  brightness  and  activity,  rays  are  projected  from  everi'  part  of  the  arch, 
and  if  they  do  not  rise  too  high,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  comb  furnished  with 
teeth.  When  the  rays  are  very  bright,  they  sometimes  assume  a  green,  sometimes  a 
violet,  a  purple,  or  a  rose  color,  giving  to  the  whole  a  variegated  and  brilliant  efi'ect. 
The  accompanying  sketch,  taken  from  Miiller's  Kosmische  Pltysik,  of  the  A.  B.  in  Nor- 
way, represents  a  beautiful  aurora  of  this  comb-shaped  character;  the  eft'ect  of  color, 
liowever,  is  wanting  to  complete  the  picture.  When  the  rays  darted  by  the  luminous 
arch  are  numerous  and  of  great  length,  they  culminate  in  a  point  which  is  situated  in 
the  prolongation  of  the  dipping  needle,  somewhat  s.e.  of  /he  zenith.  There  the}'  fomi 
what  is  called  the  boreal  crown;  and  the  whole  heavens,  towards  the  e.,  w..  and  n.,  pre- 
.sent  the  appearance  of  a  vast  cupola  of  fire,  supported  by  columns  of  variously  colored 
light.  When  the  rays  are  darted  less  brilliantly,  the  crown  first  disappears,  then,  here 
and  there,  the  light  becomes  faint  and  intermittent,  till  at  last  the  whole  phenomenon 
fades  from  the  sky. 

The  preceding  description  indicates  the  general  features  of  the  appearance  of  the  A. 
B.  ;  but  several  auroras  have  been  described  which  presented  striking  peculiarities. 
Sometimes  the  phenomenon  assumed  the  form  of  one  or  more  curtains  of  light,  depend- 
ing from  dingy  clouds,  whose  folds  were  agitated  to  and  fro.  as  if  by  the  wind.  Some- 
times this  curtain  seemed  to  consist  of  separate  ribbons  of  light,  arranged  .^ide  liy  side 
in  groups  of  different  lengths,  and  attaining  their  greatest  brilliancy  at  "the  lower  edges. 
In  this  country  the  A.  B.  seldom  occurs  with  the  distinctness  and  brilliancy  which 
attend  it  in  northern  latitudes,  but  the  description  ju.st  given  portrays  the  type  to  which 
such  appearance  of  the  meteor  more  or  less  approximates. 

The  height  of  the  aurora  has  been  variouslj-  estimated.     The  first  observers  were 
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iiicliiii'd  to  ])liK'c  the  scat  of  it  hoyond  the  atmosphore;  but  this  hypothesis  is  untenable, 
:i.s  the  aurora  does  not  seem  to  be  alTected  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  but  appears  to  be 
ill  every  ri-spec^t  a  terrestrial  pheiionirnon.  liy  taking  observations  of  the  aitilude  of  the 
highest  point  of  the  arch  of  tlie  same  aurora  at  dilferent  stations,  heiivhts  varyini^  from 
r,  io  noo  m.  have  been  ealeiihited.  The  cause  of  these  widely  dillerinu;  results  may  be 
found  in  the  i)rohability  that  exists  of  each  observer  seeing  a  different  arch  of  the 
aurora  for  himself,  and  he  is,  in  consequence,  furnished  with  no  comjiarable  or  reliable 
data  for  his  calculations.  It  is  now,  liowever,  generally  admitted,  on  what  are  con- 
siilered  to  be  sullieient  grounds,  that  the  A.  B.  occurs  at  various  heights,  and  that  it  is 
seldom  found  beyond  90  m.  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  distance  of  the  stations  at 
which  the  .same  aurora  has  been  visible,  indicates  the  enormous  geographical  extent,  and 
likewise  the  great  altitude  which  the  ]ihenomenon  frecjuently  attains.  One  aurora,  for 
in-^tanee — that  which  occurred  on  the  Ud  of  Sept.,  183'J — was  seen  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  by 
M.  de  Saussure;  at  Paris,  by  the  astronomers  of  the  observatory;  at  Asti,  in  uoi'thern 
Italy,  by  M.  Quetelet;  at  Isew  Haven,  in  Connecticut,  by  Mr.  Ilerrick;  and  at  New 
Orleans,  by  credible  observers.  On  the  other  band,  some  observers  of  eminence  assert 
that  the  aurora  sometimes  descends  to  the  region  of  the  clouds,  and  ajipears  almost  as 
a  local  phenomenon.  A  brilliant  aurora  was  seen  by  Mr.  Farquharson,  the  minister  of 
Alford,  in  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  '^Otli  of  Dec,  1829,  from  8  to  11  :oO  in  the  evening, 
above  a  thick  bank  of  clouds,  which  covered  the  tops  of  the  hills  to  the  n.  of  where  he 
lived,  and  which  never  attained  an  altitude  of  more  than  20".  The  same  aurora  was 
seen  in  the  zenith,  at  9:15,  by  JNIr.  Paul,  another  minister,  at  Tullynessle,  which  is 
about  3  m.  n.  of  Alford,  so  that  the  height  of  it  could  not  have  been  quite  4000  ft. 

Tlie  noise  tlnit  is  alleged  to  accompany  the  A.  B.  in  high  latitudes  would  indicate  for 
it  a  comparatively  moderate  height.  Some  of  those  who  have  heard  it,  compare  it  to  the 
nose  that  is  produced  by  the  rolling  of  one  piece  of  silk  upon  another;  and  others,  to  the 
sound  of  the  wind  blowing  against  the  Ilame  of  a  candle.  In  Silieria,  it  has  been  related 
that  this  noise  sometimes  resembles  that  attending  the  discharge  of  fireworks;  and  that 
the  dogs  of  the  hunters,  when  overtaken  by  such  an  aurora,  lay  themselves  with  terror 
on  the  ground.* 

The  intimate  connection  between  the  A.  B.  and  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  is  shown 
by  various  facts.  During  the  occurrence  of  the  phenomenon,  the  magnetic  needle 
appears  very  much  distarlied,  sometimes  deviating  several  degrees  from  its  normal 
])osition,  and  appearing  to  be  most  affected  when  the  aurora  is  brightest;  and  this  oscilla- 
tion is  frequently  perceived  far  beyond  the  district  where  tlie  aurora  is  seen.  The  vertex, 
likewise,  of  the  luminous  arch  is  almost  always  found  to  be  in  or  very  near  the  magnetic 
meridian,  and  the  boreal  crown  has  its  seat  in  the  prolongation  of  the  freely  suspended 
needle.  There  seems,  moreover,  to  be  a  connection  between  the  magnetic  poles  of  tlie 
earth  in  regard  to  the  aurora  for,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  the  mete  oroceurs  simul- 
tiineouslj-  at  both.  The  A.  B.  appears  to  be  an  electric  discharge  connected  with 
magnetic  disturbance.  If  one  of  Gassiot's  vacuous  tubes  be  brought  near  an  electric 
machine,  or  between  the  poles  of  an  induction  coil,  trashes  of  light  pass  between  the  ends, 
which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  A.  B.  A  c(jmparison  of  the  spectra  of  the  two 
goes  far  to  establish  identity.  The  auroral  spectral  line,  according  to  Angstrom,  is  a 
yellow  line  near  the  sodium  line,  and  is  the  same  as  the  air  line  seen  in  the  solar  light 
when  the  sun  is  near  the  horizon.  Other  lines,  however,  have  been  seen,  which  cannot 
as  yet  be  produced  by  the  physicist  from  any  known  substance. 

A  line  drawn  tiirough  "the  s.  of  Spain  to  the  n.  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  and 
tlirough  Cuba,  marks  the  southern  limit  of  the  A.  B.  (in  the  northern  hemisphere);  though 
occasional  dis[Uays  have  been  noticed  even  further  s.  To  the  n.  of  a  line  passiu,g 
tiirough  Edinburgh,  the  frequency  of  the  A.  B.  rapidly  increases,  until  a  maximum  is 
reached  in  a  Ime  tiirough  the  n.  of  Spitzbergen,  after  which  the  frequency  diminishes  as 
tne  north  pole  is  approached. 

ATIE7]STG  ABAD,  or  TJtrone-toinn,  the  name  of  at  least  four  places  in  India.  The  most 
important  is  in  the  territory  of  the  Nizam,  sitnat;:!d  on  the  Doodna,  a  tributary  of  the 
Godavcry.  The  pop.  is  estimated  at  about  60,000.  Its  monuments  of  former  grandeur 
are  a  palace,  now  in  ruins,  built  by  Aurungzebe,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Aurungzebe's 

daughter. 

AURUNGZEBE'  (properly,  Anrangzib,  "ornament  of  the  throne")  was  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  great  Moguls,  the  last  who  ruled  with  energy  and  effect.  He  was  b.  on  th« 
22dOct.,  1618.  and  was  10  years  old  when,  his  grandfather  dying,  his  father,  Shah-Jehan, 
ascendi'd  the  throne.  A.  early  aspired  to  wield  the  rod  of  empire,  but  he  craftily  hid  his 
designs  Iteneath  the  cloak  of  piety.  In  1657,  his  father,  who  had  previously  promoted 
him  to  high  civil  and  military  offices  in  the  state,  in  performing  the  duties  of  which  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  was  seized  with  an  illness  from  wlii('h  he  was  not  expected 
to  recover.  The  reins  of  power  were  at  once  seized  by  his  eldest  son,  Dara,  who  treated 
his  brothers  very  arbitrarily — Shuja  at  that  time  being  governor  of  Bengal,  A.  of  the 
Deccan,  and  Murad  of  Guzerat.     The  first  immediately  took  up  arms.     A.'s  policy  was 

*  Arctic  voyagers,  such  as  P.arry  and  Franlclin.  throw  douht  on  the  existence  of  any  such  noise.  f<ir 
not  one  of  the  numerous  and  brilliant  auroras  seen  by  them  was  ever  attended  with  tlie  faintest  sound. 
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to  let  the  two  fight  it  out,  and  exhaust  each  other,  and  then  to  phay  off  his  third  1)r()ther 
Rgainst  the  victor.  He  confen-ed  witli  ^Iiirad;  assured  liim  he  liad  no  earthly  amijitiou: 
that  the  crown  he  strove  for  was  a  spiritual,  and  not  a  temporal  one;  and  that,  for  affec- 
tion's sake,  and  with  a  view  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  true  faith — T)ara  Avas  liberal 
in  his  religious  opinions,  and  had  written  a  book  to  prove  that  Mohammed  and  Brahma 
agreed  in  all  essential  points — he  would  support  his  pretensions  to  the  throne.  Jliirad 
believed  him,  and  tlie  forces  of  the  two  were  joined,  ileanwliile,  Dara  having  overcome 
8iuija's  army,  directed  his  forces  against  his  other  two  brothers;  but  A. 's  plausibility 
prevailed  over  Diira's  generals,  who  deserted,  and  Dara  had  to  seek  safety  in  llight.  By 
this  time,  however,  Shah-Jehan  had  somewhat  recovered.  A.  professed  the  utmost 
loyalty,  but  secretly  gave  his  son  instructions  to  take  possession  of  Shah-Jeliau's  palace, 
which  was  done,  and  the  aged  monarch  was  made  prisoner.  A.  next  seized  and  confined 
his  too  confiding  brother,  Miirad;  and  after  a  struggle  of  two  or  three  years'  duration, 
Diira,  and  Shuja  also  fell  into  his  power,  and  all  three  were  put  to  death.  The  scepter 
wa,s  now  firmly  within  the  grasp  of  Aurungzebe.  Pie  professed  not  to  care  for  the  impe- 
rial insignia,  but  was  ultimately  induced  to  receive  them  on  Aug.  2,  1678.  He,  at  the 
same  time,  assumed  the  presumptuous  title  of  Alemgir,  "  conqueror  of  the  world."  He 
also  took  the  title  of  Mohi-eddin,  "  the  reviver  of  religion."  In  the  seventh  year  of  A.'s 
reign,  his  father  died,  at  a  good  old  age;  but  there  are  suspicious,  nevertheless,  that  his 
death  was  hastened  by  slow  poison,  administered  by  command  of  his  sou. 

A.'s  long  reign  of  half  a  century  was  distinguished  by  great  outward  prosperity;  but 
the  empire  was  diseased  at  its  heart.  Everywhere  there  was  distrust;  A.,  who  had 
established  his  empire  bj'  fraud,  was  naturally  enough  distrusted  hy  all.  He  lacked  con- 
fidence in  his  statesmen,  who,  in  their  turn,  distrusted  him  and  one  another.  His  sons 
imitated  him  in  his  disobedience  to  his  father,  and  the  Hindoos,  whom  he  treated  with 
great  harshness,  excited  the  Mahrattas  against  him  in  the  s.  Still  his  great  abilities 
sufficed  during  his  reign  not  only  to  preserve  his  empire  in  tact,  but  e\eu  to  enlarge  it 
considerably.  Discord  between  the  monarchs  of  Bijapur  and  Golconda,  which  Avas 
mainly  due  to- his  policy  when  acting  as  governor  of  the  Deccan,  enabled  him  to  add 
these  two  kingdoms  to  his  empire.  But  the  seeds  of  decay  which  had  been  sown  iu  his 
reign  bore  ample  fruit  in  the  reign  of  his  son.  The  decadence  of  the  Mogul  empire  dates 
from  A.'s  death,  which  took  place  at  Ahmednuggur,  on  the  21st  Feb.,  1707,  in  the  89th 
year  of  his  age,  and  50th  of  his  reign.  The  latter  years  of  A.  's  life  were  passed  in  misery. 
The  memory  of  his  own  crimes  weighed  heavy  on  his  soul.  He  lived  in  constant  dread  that 
he  himself  would  receive  of  the  measure  Avhich  he  had  meted  out  to  others.  His  court  was 
remarkable  among  oriental  courts  for  its  economy  and  frcjcdom  from  ostentation.  A."s 
character  was  not  without  its  good  features,  as  instanced  by  the  fact,  tliat  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  Avheu  there  was  a  great  famine  in  the  laud,  he  gave  unreservedly  the 
funds  of  his  treasury,  which  had  been  greatly  augmented  by  his  frugality,  to  procure 
food  for  his  people. 

AU  SA'BLE,  a  t.  and  village  in  Clinton  co.,  X.  T.,  on  the  A.  S.  river,  7  m.  from  lake 
Champlain;  pop.  of  township,  '70,  2863.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  village  is  a  great  chasm 
oi  gorge,  nmch  visited  by  tourists. 

AUSCULTATION  (Lat.  ai/sculto,  to  listen),  a  mode  of  detecting  diseases,  especially  those 
of  the  heart  and  lungs,  by  listening  to  the  sounds  produced  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 
This  is  done  either  by  the  unassisted  ear  {iminediafe  A.),  or  by  the  aid  of  a' simple  sound- 
conveying  instrument,  the  stetho.scope  (q.v.)  {inedinte  A.).  By  care  and  attention,  the 
normal  sounds  produced  by  respiration  and  the  beating  of  the  heart  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  several  abnormal  sounds  indicating  disease.  A.  is  classed  among  the  most 
important  of  discoveries  iu  modern  medical  science.  It  details  are  ably  explained  by  the 
discoverer,  Laenuec.     See  Percussion. 

AUSOXES,  a  tribe  of  unknown  origin  in  ancient  Italy,  said  in  tradition  to  be 
descended  from  Auson,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Cal\^5so.  They  gave  the  name  Ausonia  to 
southern  Italy,  afterwards  called  Magna  Graecia.  Niebulu-  supposes  they  were  of  the 
Oscan  nation. 

AUSONIUS,  Decits  M.\oxrs,  the  most  conspicuous  Roman  poet  iu  the  4th  c.  after 
Christ,  was  b.  at  Burdegala  (Bordeaux),  about  309  a.d.  Scaliger  asserts  that  his  father, 
Julius  A.,  was  the  favorite  physician  of  the  emperor  Valentinian,  but  the  assertion  has 
no  historic  basis,  so  far  as  we  know.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  considerable  import- 
ance, having  been  at  one  time  honorary  prefect  of  lilyricum,  and  he  appears  to  have 
taken  care  that  the  young  A.  should  receive  an  excellent  education.  Many  amiable 
female  relatives  fostered,  and  probably  flattered  the  talents  of  the  boy.  After  finishing 
his  curriculum  at  Toulouse,  he  returned  to  Bordeaux,  where,  after  practicing  for  a  shoit 
time  at  the  bar,  he  turned  his  attention  to  literature,  and  soon  distingui.shed "himself  as  a 
professor  of  oratory.  Some  years  later,  he  was  appointed  by  Yalenttnian  tutor  to  his  son 
Gratian;  afterwards  quajstor,  and,  by  Gratian,  prefect  of  Latium.  and  subsequently 
consul  of  Gaul  (379  a.d.).  On  the  dc'ath  of  Gratian,  A.  retired  from  pul)lic  life  to  his 
estate  at  Bordeaux,  where  lie  occupied  him.^elf  with  literature  and  rural  iiu;s\iits  until 
the  time  of  hlrs  death  (392  a.d.).  The  question  wiictiier  or  not  A.  Avas  a  •'  Cliristian."  lias 
occasioned  !-nr;ch  controversy,  and  remains  yet  unsettled.  His  works  include  Iranslrfons 
of  Grcl:  eclogues,  a  collection  of  150  epigrams,  epistles  in  verse  and  prose,  CJ  so-called 
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idyls  and  otlicr  dcsscriptivo  pieces,  wliicli,  tlioiiirh  admired  in  their  day,  are  generally 
worthless,  and  bear  all  the  marks  of  the  ((jrnipted  taste  prevalent  in  literature  during  his 
time.  Ihit  though  ileslitute  of  every  true  poetie  quality,  A.  occasionally  displays  a  cer- 
tain neatness  and  grace  of  expression,  wliich  show  that,  in  a  better  eia,  he  might  have 
proved  a  greater  poet,  ikisides  these,  he  also  wrote  a  jianegyric  on  the  emperor  Gratian, 
lull  of  bombastic  phrases  and  fulsome  adulation.  Editions  of  his  writings  have  been 
irjvcn  bv  tScaliger  (Leyden,  1575),  ToUius  (Amsterdam,  lOG'J-lGTl),  and  iSouehuy  (Paris, 
i73'.t). 

AUS'SIG,  AussYENAD,  or  Lauem,  a  t.  of  Bohemia,  at  the  junction  of  the  Elbe  and 
t!>e  r.ela,  44  m.  n.n.w.  of  Prague;  pop.  '09,  10,933.  In  1426,  A.  was  destroyed  by  th« 
Hussites,  and  in  1G39  was  seized  by  Sweden.  There  is  a  church  here  which,  it  isclaimed, 
was  begun  in  826,  containing  a  "  Madouua"  by  Carlo  Dolce.  The  trade  of  A.  is  in  coal, 
fruits,  mineral  waters,  and  timber. 

AUSTEN,  .Tank,  a  novelist  of  deservedly  high  rciiutation.  Her  father  was  rector  of 
Steventon,  Hampshire,  at  which  place  his  daughter  was  b.,  Dec.  16,  1775.  Mr.  Austen, 
who  was  liimself  a  gentleman  of  some  literary  attainments,  bestowed  on  liis  daughter 
an  education  su[)erior  to  that  usually  given  to  young  ladies  in  her  sphere  of  life  in  the 
end  of  last  century.  .lane  was  distinguished  alike  by  good  sense,  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion, and  personal  attractions.  Her  novels,  which  are  rather  limited  in  subject,  are 
remarkal)le  for  the  truthfulness  with  whicli  they  portray  the  e\cryday  life  of  the  middle 
clas.ses  of  England  in  her  time,  and  for  their  delicate,  yet  withal  distinct  discrimination 
of  the  various  shades  and  peculiarities  of  character.  Sir  Waller  Scott  said  of  lier: 
"That  young  lady  Inul  a  talent  for  describing  the  involvements,  feelings,  and  characters 
of  ordinary  life  which  is  to  me  the  most  wonderful  I  have  ever  met  with.  The  big  bow- 
wow 1  can  do  myself  like  any  one  going;  but  the  exquisite  touch,  -which  renders  common- 
place tilings  and  cliaracters  interesting  from  the  truth  of  the  description  and  tlie  senti- 
ment, is  denied  to  me."  Miss  A. 's  first  four  novels — Seiixe  and  HennhiUiy,  Pride  and 
Prejudice,  Maiixjield  Park,  and  Emma — were  pu!:)lished  anonymously  between  1811  and 
1816.  Nortluuujer  Abbey  and  Persuadon  followed,  with  her  name  on  the  title-page,  iu 
1818,  after  her  death,  which  took  place  at  Winchester,  July  24,  1817. 

AUSTEIT,  Wii.i.iAjr,  an  Engli.sh  metal-worker  and  designer  of  the  15th  c,  celebrated 
as  the  constructor  of  tlie  famous  tomb  of  Richard  dc  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  in 
St.  Mary's  church,  Warwickshire.  Men  of  taste  and  judgment  liave  not  hesitated  to 
put  his  "works  on  an  equality  with  those  of  Italian  artists  of  the  same  period. 

ATJSTEELITZ,  a  small  t.  in  Moravia,  about  12  m.  e.s.e.  from  the  t.  of  Brunn.  stands 
on  theLittawa,  and  luis  a  pop.  of  3800.  A.  has  a  handsome  palace;  but  it  is  celebrated 
chiefly  as  the  place  where  Napoleon  I.,  in  Dec,  1805,  defeated  the  combined  forces  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  under  the  command  of  their  respective  emperors.  After  the  capitu- 
lation of  Mack,  at  Ulm,  Oct.  17,  Kapoleon  had  marched  on  without  opposition  to 
Vienna,  of  which  he  took  possession  Nov.  11,  1805.  The  Russian  and  Austrian  forces 
had  retreated  to  Moravia,  and  Napoleon  had  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Briinn.  ']V)wards 
this  locality  the  troops  of  Alexander  and  Fi-ancis  marched  in  five  parallel  cohmins  to 
ofter  battle.  The  movements  of  the  allies  were  ill-conducted,  and  evidently  made  with- 
out a  due  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  the  French  army,  which  was  concealed  by  the 
tactics  of  Napoleon.  It  amounted  to  about  80,000  men:  while  the  allied  armies  numl)ered 
84,000,  of  which  ](>.000  were  cavalry.  The  battle  commenced  at  seven,  on  the  morning 
of  Dec.  2,  and  the  Russian  line  was  soon  broken.  The  left  wing  of  the  allies  suffered 
severely  towards  the  close  of  the  engagement,  and  endeavored  to  save  themselves  by 
crossing  a  frozen  lake;  but  Napoleon  ordered  his  artillery  to  fire  upon  the  ice,  which 
was  broken  up,  and  about  3000  perished  in  the  water.  According  to  Alison,  the  allies 
lost  30,000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  the  French  12.000.  Russian  and 
French  accounts  make  their  respective  lo.sses  smaller.  The  battle  was  followed  by  an 
armistice,  the  terms  of  which  were  dictated  by  Napoleon;  and  immediately  after,  on  the 
26th  of  Dec,  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  which  determined  that  Austria  should  surrender 
the  Venetian  territories,  and  also  her  possessions  in  Swabia  and  the  Tyrol. 

AUSTIN,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Texas,  on  both  sides  of  the  Brazos;  traversed  by  the  Houston 
and  Texas  Central  railroad;  1024  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  15,087—6574  colored.  Timber  and 
stock-raising  are  the  chief  resources.     Co.  seat,  Bellville. 

ATIS  TIN,  the  capital  of  Texas,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Colorado,  200  m.  from  its 
mouth,  in  lat.  30'  15'  n.,  long.  97°  47'  w.  In  winter,  A.  is  accessible  to  steamboats  from 
the  sea.     Pop.  '70,  4428. 

AUSTIN,  Jonx,  a  distinguished  writer  on  jurisprudence,  was  b.  on  Mar.  3,  17l!0.  At 
the  age  of  16.  he  entered  the  army,  and  served  as  a  subaltern  with  his  regiment  in 
Sicily.  But  he  left  the  service  after  the  peace,  and  in  1818  was  called  to  the  bar.  In 
1820,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Taylor,  of  Norwich  (see  Austin,  Sai?ah),  to  whom  he  had 
been  attached  for  many  years,  and  went  to  live  in  Queen  square,  Westminster,  next  door 
to  .Teremy  Bentham  and  "Mr.  .James  ^Mill.  In  their  society,  his  attention  was  naturally 
turned  to  the  subjects  he  afterwards  cultivated  with  success.  He  was  compelled  by  bad 
health  to  abandon  his  practice  at  the  bar,  about  the  time  when  the  university  of  London 
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was  founded,  and  he  then  received  the  appointment  of  profe>;sor  of  jurisprudence.  To 
tit  hiiascif  for  the  clmir,  in  the  autumn  of  1827  he  «ettled  at  iionn,  then  tlie  residence  of 
JNiebuhr,  Braudis,  Schlegel,  Arndt,  Wcicker,  and  ]Mucl-:eldey,  and  he  remained  there 
throughout  the  wint'jr.  Jle  returned  to  England  v.fll  uc([uainied  with  the  >yriting3  of 
some  "of  the  most  eminent  of  the  continental  jurists.  His  lectures  were  well  received  by 
a  few  distinguished  men;  but  the  subject  was  not  recognized  as  a  necessary  branch  of 
legal  study,  and  evidently  did  not  supply  that  kind  of  knowledge  best  calculated  to 
jiromote  practical  success  in  the  legal  professions.  A.  believed  the  position  of  a 
German  professor  of  law  to  be  the  most  enviable  in  the  world;  and  with  a  small 
but  sure  income,  he  would  have  devoted  his  great  powers  to  the  exclusive  cultiva- 
tion of  the  subjects  discussed  in  his  lectures.  But,  unfortunately,  no  ])rovisiou  was 
made  for  the  chair  of  jurisprudence  beyond  class  fees,  and  in  the  absence  of  stu- 
dents, A.,  in  1833,  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  resign  his  appointment.  In  the 
same  j'ear,  he  published  liis  Proiin^e  of  Jitri,spnidence  Dtternuncd,  a  work,  at  the 
time,  little  appreciated  by  the  general  public,  and  the  small  success  it  met  did  not 
encourage  him  to  undertake  other  publications  on  the  allied  subjects.  In  the  estimation 
of  competent  judges,  however,  it  placed  its  author  in  the  highest  rank  among  writers  oa 
jurisprudence.  In  1833,  he  was  appointed  by  lord  Brougham  a  member  of  the  criminal 
law  commission.  The  post  was  not  much  to  his  taste,  as  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
public  received  any  advantage  from  such  bodies,  in  the  efficacy  of  which  for  constructive 
purposes  he  put  no  faith.  "If  ftiey  would  give  me  £200  a  year,"  he  said,  "for  two 
years,  I  would  shut  myself  up  in  a  garret,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  would  produce 
"a  complete  map  of  the  whole  field  of  crime  and  a  draft  of  a  criminal  code."  These,  he 
thought,  a  commission  might  with  some  profit  revise  and  amend.  A.  was  afterwards 
nppninted  a  member  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  grievances  of  the  ^Maltese. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1838,  not  in  good  health,  and  was  advised  to  try  the  springs 
at  Cai-lsbad.  During  his  stay  in  Bonn  he  had  been  delighted  with  the  respect  the  Ger- 
mans manifest  for  knowledge,  their  freedom  of  thought,  and  the  simplicitj'-  of  their 
habits.  With  his  slender  means,  decent  existence  in  England  was  scarcely  possible,  and 
lie  removed  with  his  family  to  Germany,  living  at  Carlsbad  in  summer,  at  Dresden  and 
Berlin  in  winter.  The  revolution  of  1848  drove  him  back  to  England,  and  he  then  set- 
tled at  We^'bridge,  where  he  d.  in  Dec,  1859,  universally  respected  for  the  dignity  and 
magnanimity  of  his  character.  His  lectures  on  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  had 
remained  in  manuscript  and  imperfect.  Since  his  death  the}'  have  been  prepared  for 
the  press  by  his  widow,  and  published  between  1861  and  18G3,  under  the  title  of  Lectures 
on  Jurisprudence,  being  a  Sequel  to  "  The  Province  of  J urisprudcnce  Determined,"  etc.  On 
this  work  his  fame  now  rests. 

A.'s  great  merit  consists  in  bis  having  been  the  first  English  writer  who  attached  pre- 
cise and  intelligible  meaning  to  the  terms  which  denote  the  leading  conceptions  under- 
lying all  systems  of  jurisprudence.  AVith  a  very  perfect  knowledge  of  the  methods  of 
Konian  and  English  law,  he  displaj-ed  genius  of  the  highest  order  in  devising  a  novel 
system  of  classification  for  the  subject-matter  of  his  science.  The  work  he  did  is  incom- 
plete, but  it  foi'ms  a  sure  foundation  to  future  laborers  in  the  same  field.  It  is  universally 
recognized  as  an  enduring  monument  of  learning  and  genius,  and  it  entitles  its  author 
to  take  rank  with  Hobbes  and  Bentham,  as  one  of  the  three  Englishmen  vrho  have  made 
contributions  of  importance  to  the  philosophical  study  of  law.  A.  said  of  himself  that 
his  special  vocation  was  that  of  "untying  knots" — intellectual  knots;  and  it  was  so. 
He  set  himself  to  the  task  of  exposing  the  errors  hid  under  the  phrases  and  metaphors 
current  among  writers  on  law,  and  this  he  accomplished  with  such  skill  and  subtlety  as 
to  make  his  works  models  of  close  and  sound  reasoning.  In  education,  they  nosv  per- 
form a  most  important  part — tbat  of  disciplining  the  nnnd  of  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  law  and  of  the  mental  sciences  generall}'  in  the  difficult  art  of 
precise  thought;  and  in  this  way  they  ex'ercise  an  influence  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over- 
estimate on  the  rising  generation  of  lawyers,  publicists,  and  statesmen. — See  Memoir  of 
A.  prefixed  to  the  Lectures  on  Jurisprudence,  and  an  article  on  A.  in  .1.  S.  Mill's  Disser- 
tations and  Dincussio?is. 

AUSTIN,  Jonathan  Loring,  1748-1826.  He  was  b.  in  Boston,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard,  joined  in  the  revolution,  and  was  secretary  of  the  IMassachusetts  board  of  AAar. 
In  1777,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  Paris  to  announce  tlie  capture  of  Bur- 
goyne.  Franklin  employed  him  as  an  agent  in  England,  and  on  his  return  in  1779,  he 
was  rewarded  by  congress.  The  next  year  he  sailed  for  Spain  as  agent  of  the  colonies, 
but  was  captured  and  taken  to  England,  though  soon  afterwards  liberated.  He  was  sec- 
retaiy  and  treasurer  of  the  new  state  of  Massachusetts. 

AUSTIN,  Moses,  d.  1821 ;  a  Connecticut  pioneer  in  Texas.  He  took  his  family  to  the 
west  in  1798.  and  from  1800  to  1820  was  engaged  chiefly  in  lead-mining.  While  at  Bexar, 
Texas,  he  got  permission  from  the  Mexican  commandant  to  colonize  300  families,  and 
soon  began  the  w^ork,  which  was  more  fully  carried  out  by  his  son. 

AUSTIN,  Samuel,  d.d.,  1760-1830;  b.  Conn.;  a  Congregational  clergj-man,  who 
graduated  at  Yale;  studied  theology,  and  was  ordained  in  f?86  as  pastor  of  a  church  at 
Fairhaven.  In  1790,  he  took  charge  of  the  First  church  in  AV^orcester,  Mass.,  and  in  1815 
was  chosen  president  of  the  university  of  Vermont,  where  he  remained  six  years.     He 
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rcturnt'd  to  "Wcrrcestcr  in  1825.     In  the  closing  years  of  his  life  he  was  slightly  deranged. 
Ho  published  .several  religious  works. 

AUSTIN,  ^Irs.  S.\RAn,  wife  of  John  Au.'^tin,  is  well  known  as  the  translator  of  many 
of  till'  l)csl  coMteniporary  French  and  German  works.  She  belonged  to  the  Taylors  of 
Norwieli,  a  faiully  remarkable  for  the;  men  and  women  it  has  produced  distiuguislKd  by 
literarv  and  scieiilitie  ability.  A  faithful  and  devoted  wife,  she  spent  a  irreal  many  yeai- 
witli  ller  husband  abroad,  and  she  enjoyed  tlie  friendship  of  many  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  in  continental  .society.  Mrs.  A.  translateii  from  the  German,  (Jhamderidics  <j 
Goct/ir.  by  Falk,  etc.,  with  notes  (1833);  Frafjmentsfroin  the  German  Prose  Writern,  with 
notes  (1841);  and  The  Stonj  irithoiif  an  End,  by  F.  W.  Carove  (several  editions),  biie 
also  translated  from  the  Gernnui,  lianke's  i^r/jjc-?  of  Home  and  his  IlLstory  of  German// 
duriiKj  the  Riformallon.  Sueli  is  tlie  e.\cellence  of  these  works,  that  they  have  been  com- 
mended by  llie  best  judges  as  deserving  to  retain  a  place  in  English  liistorieal  literature. 
]\Irs.  A.  transhited  from  the  French,  ]^i.  Cousin's  Report  on  Fubiic  Eihicaiwa  in  Pruma 
(1884),  and  M.  Gin/ol's  work  on  The  Eiu/luih  lievolntion  (18o0).  She  publislied  in  1839  a 
work  On  National  Education  ;  and  in  1857,  Letters  on  Giria'  Srhoolx  and  on  the  Traininy 
of  Workiufj-iromen.  From  18C1  to  18G3,  she  was  engaged  in  editing  her  husband's  lec- 
tures froi'n  his  manuscripts,  a  duty  she  discliarged  with  very  great  ability.  She  d.  at 
AVeyhridge,  on  the  bth  of  Aug.,  1807. 

AUSTIN,  Stki'iien  R.  d.  Dec,  1836;  son  of  Moses,  and  head  of  the  Texan  colony 
founded  by  his  father.  The  colony  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Austin. 
Though  much  annoyed  by  Indians,  he  made  it  successful,  and  it  received  many  acces- 
sions "until  the  Americans  became  so  numerous  that  they  held  a  convention  in  Mar., 
1833,  to  form  a  goverument  for  themselves.  "Without  heeding  tlie  Spanish  population, 
they  agreed  ujion  a  plan,  and  A.  took  it  to  [Mexico  to  receive  its  ratiticalion,  but  tliere 
were  so  many  revoli.tious  on  foot  that  he  did  not  get  a  hearing.  Then  he  sent  a  letter  to 
Texas,  recommending  the  Americans  to  unite  all  flie  settlements  and  municipalities  and 
organize  a  slate.  This  cost  him  three  months'  imprisonment,  and  longer  surveillance; 
but  in  18;35  he  returned  to  Texas  and  took  command  of  the  small  revolutionary  army. 
He  induced  Sam  Houston  to  take  the  chief  command,  while  A.  went  as  coinmis.siouer  to 
the  United  Slates,  and  prepared  the  popular  mind  to  receive  the  new  republic  of  the  lone 
star.     Before  his  mission  was  successful  he  returned  to  Texas,  where  he  died. 

AUSTIN,  WiLLiAJi  (or  Bii.ly);  the  half-witted  boy  of  Deptford  who  was  reputed  to 
be  the  son  of  queen  Caroline;  tliough  she  was  legally  acquitted  of  the  charge,  she  kept 
him  near  her.  In  1830,  he  was  .sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum  in  [Milan,  and  came  back  ^  Eng- 
land in  18-15.  After  a  medical  exuminatiou,  at  the  request  of  his  guardian,  ho  was 
ordered  to  a  private  asylum  in  London. 

AUSTRALASIA,  a  term  etymologically  equivalent  to  Southern  Asia,  but  according  to 
usage  different.  AYliile  Sntihern  Asia  vaguely  means  the  lower  regions  of  that  continent, 
A.  definitely  indicates  those  large,  or  comparatively  large,  islands  which,  lying  between 
the  3Ialaya"n  or  Indian  archipelago  and  Polynesia  proper,  are  at  once  rounded  off  in 
collective  position  from  the  former,  and  distinguished  in  individual  magnitude  from  the 
latter.  The  islands  in  question  are  chiefly  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  Australia.  Tasmania. 
New  Zealand,  New  Caledonia,  New  Hebrides,  New  Ireland,  and  New  Britain — all  to  be 
again  noticed  in  their  places.  Though  the  name  is  not  in  general  use,  yet  it  seems  nec- 
essary to  a  satisfactory  system  of  geographical  classitlcation.  In  its  entire  extent,  A. 
cannot  be  much  less  than  Europe. 

AUSTRALIA,  the  s.w.  division  of  Australasia.  By  some,  it  is  strictly  defined  to  be  an 
i.slanil — as,  indeed,  maj'  either  of  the  masses  of  land  called  the  old  and  the  new  worlds 
— while  by  others  it  is  loosely  described  as  a  continent.  It  is  bounded  on  the  w.  by 
the  Indian  ocean;  on  the  n.,  by  Torres  strait;  on  the  e.,  by  the  Pacific;  and  on  the  s., 
by  Bass's  strait.  It  extends  in  s.  lat.  from  10"  to  3i)%  and  in  e.  long,  from  113^  to  154' ; 
while  its  longest  dimensions,  as  incidentally  noticed  under  the  head  of  Ameuica,  may  be 
said  to  run  respectively  on  a  meridian  and  a  parallel.  The  parallel  in  question  is  that 
of  about  ^S",  nearly  the  mean  lat.  of  A. :  and  the  meridian  is  that  of  142'  or  143^  nearly 
the  mean  long,  of  Australasia — a  meridian,  too,  whicli,  when  produced  in  either  direc- 
tion, seems  to  mark  out  both  Tasmania  and  Papua  as  geological  continuations  of  Aus- 
tralia. In  English  measure,  tlie  greatest  breadth  from  n.  to  s.  is  upwards  of  2000, 
and  the  greatest  length  from  e.  to  w.  nearly  2600  miles.  Of  the  resulting  rectangle 
of  5,200.000  sq.m.,  A.  comprises  more  than  a  half,  perhaps  four  sevenths,  or.  in 
all.  about  2.970,000  sq.m. — half  the  area  of  South  Amc,-ica,  as  the  next  larger  conti- 
nent, or  ten  limes  tl>at  of  Borneo,  as  tlio  next  smaller  i;;land. 

In  the  nuitual  relations  of  iUsclf  and  the  ocean— a  point  of  vast  importjtnceto  so  large 
a  mass  of  land— A.  is  decidedly  inferior  to  every  one  of  the  grand  divi-<ions  of  the  gloJje. 
It  is  not  indenled  b-y  thr;  .sea.  as  is  Nortli  America  on  liie  e..or  Asia  "n  llie  e.  ami 
s.,  or  ]".!:r()pe  oi  :dl  sides  but  one.  Again,  as  to  navigjible  channels  l)ctween  the 
coa.st  and  the  interior.  A.  is  not  to  be  compared  even  to  Africa  with  its  Nile  and  its 
Zambezi,  its  Ni.tcer  and  its  Congo,  its  Gambia  and  its  Senegal,  and  its  many  smaller  arter- 
ies of  communication  besides. 

Among  the  iod;'nt;itions  of  the  coast,  the  gidf  of  Carpentaria,  on  the  n.e.,  the 
only  one  of  considerable  magnitude,  does,  it  is  true,  penetrate  inwards  about  500  m.  from 
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(■■:.';>c  York  on  11k  c,  and  about  4v00  from  capo  Arnhcm  on  the  r.-ost.  Tliis  opcr.ing  is 
fiitn-oly  surrounded  by  tropical  regions,  rendered  suiiabic  for  colonization  by  the  fre- 
quent and  inodeiate  rains.  In  connection  with  the  couslrnction  of  the  overland  electric 
toIei;Taph  from  Adelaide,  through  tlie  heart  of  the  continent,  to  Port  Darwin  on  the  gulf 
of  Carpent.iria,  distant  2000  m. — elTected  by  the  goverinnent  of  t>outh  Auf;tralia,  and 
opeiicd  in  187::3 — settlements  have  taken  place  in  territories  very  dillerent  from  what 
curlier  observations  seemed  to  indicate.  For,  saving  the  desert  lying  in  the  center  in 
hit.  ~7'  to  XJ.j"  s. ,  tiie  interior  of  Australia  is  found  to  be  covered  with  soil  more  or  less 
fcrtiie,  in  which,  except  during  periodical  droughts,  that  sometimes  reduce  the  surface  to 
a  condition  not  unlike  that  of  a  beaten  road,  the  rain -fall  is  sufficient  to  revive  the  dor- 
mant germs  of  vegetable  life,  and  to  clothe  the  country  with  gr-ass;  while,  occasionally, 
(lie  fall  of  rain  is  so  great  as  to  transform  the  whole  of  a  plain,  as  far  as  is  visible,  into  a 
se  i,  on  the  disappearance  of  which,  in  a  wonderfully  short  time,  the  ground  becomes  cov- 
ered with  verdure.  The  other  inlets  put  together  are  scarcely  equal  in  size  to  the  gulf 
of  Carpentaria  alone;  while,  strictly  speaking,  most  of  them  are  rather  mere  bends  in  the 
coasl-liue  than  actual  arms  of  the  ocean.  Of  the  secondary  inlets,  the  two  that  cut  deep- 
est into  the  land  are  the  gulf  of  St.  Vincent  and  Spencer  gulf,  in  the  sotith.  Of  har- 
bors, properly  socalled,  there  is  a  remarkable  deficiency;  and  this  deficiency  is  all  the 
lucre  important  from  the  dangerous  character  of  the  reef  girt  shores.  As  to  lluvial  com 
nmnications  between  the  coast  and  the  interior,  they  can,  with  a  single  exception,  hardly 
be  said  to  exist  at  all.  The  interior  and  the  coast  are  alike  unfavorable  to  the  produc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  regular  and  permanent  streams.  The  interior — comprising 
the  whole  mass  within  a  border  of  not  more  than  100  m.  in  average  width,  and  repre- 
.^^euting,  in  proportional  size,  the  plate  of  a  mirror  with  the  scantiest  possible  breadth  of 
flame  round  it — sends,  as  a  general  rule,  hardly  any  tribute  to  the  ocean.  So  far  from 
posse.s.sing  any  reservoirs  for  the  supply  of  rivers,  its  only  large  body  of  water,  the  brack- 
ish pool  or  salt  marsh,  according  to  circumstances,  of  lake  Torrens  (q.v.),  is  the  land- 
locked receptacle  of  at  least  one  of  its  principal  streams.  With  the  single  exception  of 
liie  Murray,  and  perhaps  its  southern  affluents,  even  such  inland  water-courses  as  do  con- 
duct their  surplus  to  the  sea,  lose  each  a  large  proportion  of  its  volume  through  evapo- 
ration and  absorption.  With  regard  to  the  coast  streams,  again,  the  mountains,  which 
form  the  dividing  ridge,  being,  in  general,  only  about  100  m.  from  the  sea.  tlie  streams 
are  for  the  most  part,  from  their  shortness,  of  comparatively  insignificant  size.  This  is 
more  peculiarly  the  case  on  the  s, — for  the  Murray,  as  flowing  from  the  inner  slope 
of  t!.e  maritime  ridge,  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  To  the  w.  of  the  Glenelg. 
vrhicii  empties  itself  into  the  Southern  ocean,  between  capes  Northumberland  and 
Bridgewatr;r,  the  coast  yields  not  a  single  riverworthy  of  the  name;  while  the  entire  line 
between  Streaky  bay  and  cape  Arid — a  stretch  of  10' of  long,  on  the  Great  Australiin 
Bight — i)ours,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  not  a  single  drop  of  fresh  water  into  the  South- 
ern ocean. 

But  the  povertj'  of  Australian  hydrography  is  aggravated  by  the  singularities  of  the 
so-styled  "  v,eatherology."  An  alternation  of  more  or  less  rainless  and  rainy  periods  is 
chanicteristic  of  the  Australian  skies.  The  rivers  uudergo  a  similar  alternation  of 
drought  and  flood,  the  one  state  being,  within  certain  limits,  almost  as  destructive  as  the 
other.  Even  in  these  inequalities  there  is  gieat  irregular! tj'.  During  the  ]'ieriod  of 
drought,  a  river  presents  a  succession  of  phases — a  scanty,  though  still  rogulnr  f-tream; 
nearly  stagnant  ponds  with  a  connecting  thread  of  water  between  them;  detached 
"  v.-ater  holes"  in  all  the  gradations  of  a  constantly  decreasing  depth;  moistpits  that  may 
yield  their  buried  treasure  to  the  spade;  and,  lastlj^  parched  hollows  where  the  labor  of 
(ligging  may  be  expended  in  vain.  In  the  drought,  for  instance,  from  July,  1838,  to 
Aug.,  1839 — during  which  "not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  in  Sj'dney" — even  the  Murray, 
generally  described  as  the  only  permanent  river  of  any  magnitude  in  the  countiy, 
dwindled  aM-ay  into  a  chain  of  pools;  and  a  recent  explorer  in  western  A.  found  on  the 
bed  of  a  large  river — an  affluent,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  the  thoroughly  broiled  and 
baked  Murchison — the  indubitable  footprints,  then  3  years  old,  of  preceding  explorers. 
The  flood,  again,  varies  as  widely,  if  not  so  definitely  and  gradual!}',  as  the  drought. 
To  select  what  may  be  regarded  as  an  average  instance  from  a  list  of  the  floods  of  the 
Hawkesbury  in  New  South  Wales:  the  torrent,  at  the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of 
Aug.,  1808.  rose  to  a  height  of  86  ft.,  or  fully  50  above  the  eO.gc  of  the  bank,  destroy- 
ing the  uncut  crops  of  the  settlement,  and  sweepino-  away  stacks  of  wheat  and  great 
quantiiie-;  of  stock  of  every  description.  More  than  GO  such  visitations  appear  to  have 
been  ascertained  and  recorded  within  the  historical  period,  now  extending  over  80  years, 
of  winch  about  a  third  occurred  in  winter,  the  remainder  being  distriljuted  in  not  very 
unequal  proportions  between  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  and  that  without  the  exemp- 
tion of  any  one  of  the  twelve  months  of  the  year. 

The  rivers  of  the  e.  coast — the  Brisbane,  Bichmond,  Clarence,  Macleay,  Hastings, 
IManning.  Hunter,  Hawkesbury,  and  Shoalhaven — are,  in  general,  towards  their  mouths, 
tidal  streams,  flowing  between  high  banks  through  a  comparatively  level  region.  Some 
of  those  of  Victoria — such  as  the  Glenelg. — .spring  from  a  moist  and  undulating  tract  of 
country;  while  most  of  the  others  rise  among  the  lofty  ranges  and  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Australian  Al]is — the  coldest  section  of  the  borderimr  mountains  by  reason  both  of  their 
altitude  and  of  their  distance  from  the  equator.  Tliey  arc  subject  to  frequent  freshets 
in  winter,  and  are  less  eccentric  than  the  other  rivers  of  A.  in  general.     To  the  w.  of 
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Ihc  Glenuls?,  as  stated  above,  rivers  may  I)e  said  almost  to  disappear.  South  A.  possesses 
onlv  a  tew  iuconsidcnible  streams,  and  a  number  of  usually  dry  torrent-courses;  and  as 
to  tlu!  (Jreat  Bi^lil,  still  further  to  the  w.,  more  than  500  m.  of  the  coast  have  been 
alreadv  characterized  as  utterly  waterless.  To  the  \v.,  again,  of  cape  Arid,  tlie  coast  pre- 
sents only  a  few  small  lakes  and  inconsiderable  water-courses,  but  nothin:.';  worthy  of 
the  name  of  river.  On  the  \v.  side  of  A.,  the  Swan  river  is  by  far  the  laryest  of  the 
water-courses.  Generally  speakinir,  the  whole  of  them  are  fed  almost  solely  l)y  the 
\vii\ter  rains,  many  of  tiiem,  during  the  dry  season,  either  disappearing  througii  a  great 
part  of  their  course,  or  dwindling  into  a  series  of  detaclied  pools.  Along  ilie  remainder 
of  till!  w.  coast,  no  rivers  worth  notice  have  yet  been  discovered.  Nor  yet  along  the 
n.  w.  have  any  been  found,  excepting  a  few  small  ones  towards  Cambridge  gulf.  The  rivers 
of  tiiis  neighborhood  much  resemble  in  cliaracter  those  of  the  opposite  angle  in  the 
colony  of  Victoria.  They  rise  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  sea.  is  ear  their 
sourc^es  tbev  Jire  ms-re  torrents;  but  in  liie  lowlands  their  generally  slow  currents  wind 
througii  fertile  plains  and  vallej^s,  which  are  subject  to  sudden  and  terrific  inundations. 
In  North  A.  are  several  comparatively  considerable  rivers — the  Victoria,  the  Flinders, 
the  Rop^r,  and  tlie  Albert.  They  arc  wdde  streams,  rising  in  the  elevated  region  of  the 
interior,  and  traversing  a  rugged  country,  which  is  often  flooded.  Lastly,  along  the 
n.e.,  the  streams  arc  distinguislied  by  their  length,  a  distinction  which  they  owe  to  their 
being  jiarallel  with  the  coast.  They  are  the  Mitchell,  Lynd,  Eurdekon,  Mackenzie, 
Dawson,  Fitzroy,  Belyaudo,  etc.;  the  whole  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last 
natned,  having  berui  discovered  by  Dr.  Leichhardt.  To  pass  from  the  rivers  of  the  coa.st 
to  those  of  the  interior,  we  must  conliue  omselvcs  to  two  of  the  latter — Barcoo  or  Vic- 
toria, and  the  Murray  witii  its  numerous  tributiiries.  Tlie  upper  part  of  the  Barcoo  was 
first  discovered  Ijy  Sir  T.  Mitchell,  in  a  broken  district,  lying  300  or  400  m.  from  the  e. 
coast,  and  nearly  on  the  tropic  of  Cajiricorn.  Its  broad  reaches  might  there  have  floated 
a  steamer.  Since  then,  it  iias  been  traced  by  Mr.  Gregory  through  a  solitary  course  into 
lake  Torrens,  though,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  only  from  time  to  time  that  it  actually  has  a 
surplus  to  pour  into  its  receptacle.  The  system,  again,  of  the  Murray  and  its  tributaries 
is  vastly  more  complev.  Rising  on  the  w.  or  inner  slope  of  the  Australian  Al]is,  it  flows 
to  the  w.n.w.  with  a  plentiful  stream,  which  alone  m  the  country,  after  tlie  fasiiion  of  a 
tropical  river,  rises  and  falls  regularly  according  to  the  season;  and,  thougli  niacessible 
to  ships  of  any  size  from  the  sea,  it  has  an  internal  navigation  of  about  2000  m.  in  length. 
On  its  left  or  southern  side,  it  receives  several  considei-able  streams,  such  as  the  Ovtiis 
and  the  Goulburn.  But  it  is  on  the  right  or  northern  side  that  the  basin  of  the  Murray 
is  most  p>3Puliar.  The  principal  affluents  in  this  direction  are  the  Murrumbidgee  and 
the  Darling.  The  Murnuni)idg,>,e,  to  which  the  Lachlan,  only  less  "mysterious"  than 
the  Darling,  contributes  such  surplus  as  it  from  time  to  time  may  have,  forms  the  cliief 
strand  of  a  complicated  net-work  of  Avater-courses.  The  Darling,  after  it  has  received 
all  its  tributaries,  pursues  its  lonely  way  for  GGO  m.,  sending  off  branch  after  branch  to 
lose  themselves  in  landlocked  lagoons.  Nor  is  its  growth  less  curious  than  its  lower 
channel.  The  whole  of  the  interior  drainage  of  the  maritime  ridge  of  New  South  Wales 
between  lat.  25°  and  hit.  34',  a  stretch  of  about  C25  m.,  converges  into  a  vast  basin  of 
clay,  on  tlie  30th  parallel,  where  the  Balonne,  Dumaresque,  Gwydir,  Namoi,  Castlereagh, 
Maccpiarie,  and  Bogan,  after  spreading  -.ut  in  spacious  marshes,  and  amid  coniplicat'erl 
junctions  and  bifurcations,  unite  such  surpluses  as  absorption  and  evaporation  may  have 
left  them  to  loriu  the  "  mysterious"   Darling. 

Such  being  the  hydrography  of  A.,  the  investigation  of  the  interior,  so  far  as  it  has 
hitherto  advanced,  has  been  conducted  almost  entirely  by  land.  In  1844,  Sturt  pene- 
trated to  the  center  of  the  country,  between  Spencer  gulf  "on  the  s.,  and  the  gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria on  the  u.,  meeting  sterility  and  drought.  In  1847,  Leichhardt,  encouraged  by 
\h'.  success  of  his  previous  expedition  from"  Sydney  to  Port  Essington,  started  from 
Moreton  baj,'  on  tiij  e.,  for  western  A.,  following  a  sort  of  diagonal  of  "nearly  the  greatest 
l>!)ssil)le  length;  and,  as  was  to  be  dreaded,  he  nuist  have  failed  in  his  bold  enterprise; 
lor  neither  of  himself  nor  of  his  companions  has  anj-  intelligence  ever  been  received. 
Subsequent  explorations  made  by  Stuart  (1858-62),  Burke  and  Wills  (1860-61),  and 
by  expeditions  in  search  of  them,  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  this  interior  of 
the  Auslialian  continent  is,  on  the  w'hole,  well  fitted  for  pastoral,"  and,  in  many  places, 
for  agricultural  purposes.  See  At'stkai>ian  Expi,orations.  Any  detailed  view  of 
the  climate,  besides  being  equally  diflicult  and  unsatisfactory  with  respect  to  .so  vast 
an  aggregate  of  latitudes  and  lonixitudes,  has  been  rendered  comparatively  unnecessary 
by  the  incichmtal  allusions  to  the  subject  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  The  followni'g 
aie  tabular  statements  extracted  from  local  publications: 

MEAN  ANNUA.L  RAIN-FALL. 

Locality.  Latitude.  Rain-fall. 

Brisbane,  Queensland,  lately  Moreton  bay 27°     1'  85.92  in. 

Port  Macquarie,  New  South  Wales 31°  25'  70.79  " 

Sydnev,  New  South  Wales 33°  51'  49.00" 

Port  Phillip,  Victoria  Colony 38°  18'  29.16  " 

Lake  Alexandrina,  mouth  of  the  Mun-ay 35°  17.45  " 

Adelaide,  South  Australia 34°  55'  19.90  " 

York,  West  Australia 31°  53'  25.39  " 
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FREQrrKC"  CF   KAITTT  DAYS. 

Port  Sydney,  Port 

Jlonth.  Adelaide.    Pliiiii;^.    South  Head.  Macquarie. 

January 4  G  13  11 

Febniarv 4  5  13  11 

March.." 5  7  13  13 

April 10  11  13  13 

31av 10  m  13  11 

.June n  11  12  9 

.July 14  13  13  9 

August 15  14  11  8 

September U  13  11  9 

October 10  13  13  10 

November 6  10  11  9 

December 5  7  11  9 

Whole  year 105         130  143  130 

The  mean  temperature  of  ]Melbourne  is  59',  being  about  9'  higher  than  tliat  of  Lon- 
don. The  warmest  mouth  is  Jan.,  the  mean  of  whicii  is  68";  the  coldest  is  July, 
49  .34.     The  corresponding  temperatures  of  London  are  03'  and  36'. 

Geology. — The  little  that  is  yet  known  of  the  geology  of  A.  has  been  chiefly  obtained 
from  occasional  notes  scattered  through  the  journals  of  scientitic  travelers.  So 
utterjy  unknown  were  the  mineral  treasures  of  this  continent,  that  it  was  onlj"  compara- 
tively lately,  and  by  the  merest  accident,  that  the  Burra  Burra  copper-mines  were 
di.-^covered.  In  1851,  farmers  were  turning  up  with  the  plow  tlie  auriferous  alluvium; 
pebbles  of  gold-bearing  quartz  were  used  for  garden-walks;  and  we  have  heard  of  an 
Oxford  graduate  who  ornamented  his  garden-walls  by  building  into  them  masses  of 
white  quartz  variegated  with  portions  of  the  unrecognized  yellow  metal.  In  1846,  when 
count  Strelecki  submitted  to  Sir  R.  Murchison  a  series  of  rock  and  mineral  specimens 
gathered  in  southern  A.,  the  piracticed  eye  of  that  veteran  in  geology  recognized  in  them 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  rocks  in  the  auriferous  districts  of  the  Ural  mountains, 
which  he  had  thoroughly  explored.  He  could  not  ascertain  that  gold  had  ever  been 
lound  m  the  colony,  but  so  certain  was  he  that  tlis  precious  metal  existed,  that  ho 
piinted  and  circulated  amongst  the  miners  of  Cornwall  a  paper  urging  them  to  emigrate 
to  New  South  Wales,  and  seek  there  for  gold,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  seek  for 
tin  and  zinc  among  the  alluvial  debris  of  their  own  hills.  After  a  few  years,  in  the 
reseai'ches  of  Mr.  Hargreaves,  and  the  diggings  that  followed,  this  remarkable  predic- 
tion was  fulfilled  to  an  extent  that  could  not  have  been  anticipated.  This  uari-ative  is  of 
much  value,  as  showing  that  geology  is  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  empirics;  that  its  truths 
have  been  so  gathered  and  arranged  as  to  afford  bases  for  safeiuductionp;  and  thiit. 
when  rightly  used,  this  science  is  of  the  first  importance,  even  when  tested  by  the 
utilitarian  C'ui  bono?  of  the  age.  Eecognizing  this,  the  colonial  governments  of  A. 
have  appointed  state  geologists,  who  have  begun  their  examination  of  the  Australian 
continent,  and  li  ive  published  several  reports. 

In  looking  at  the  continent  as  a  wiiole,  it  will  require  not  many  broad  touches  to 
convey  all  that  is  at  iiresent  known.  An  immense,  roughl}-  quadrangular  and  compara- 
tively Hat  district  ia  central  A.,  extending  from  the  southern  shores  in  lat  33'  s.,  where 
it  forms  a  coast-line  of  somewhat  bold  cliffs,  to  18"  s.  lat.,  and  having  for  its  eastern 
and  western  limits  134'  and  138  e.  long.,  is  composed  of  tertiary  rocks,.  The  super- 
ficial characteristics  of  this  vast  almost  unpeopled  tract  have  already  been  descrilxxl. 
Nothing  more  is  known  regarding  its  structure.  Three  other  patches  oi  tertiary  rocks 
exist.  The  largest  is  a  broadish  tract,  which  forms  the  coast  of  western  A.  northwards 
from  the  colony  of  Perth,  as  far  as  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  second  occupies  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  MuiTay  river,  in  that  district  known  as  low^er 
J.)arling.  The  last  and  smallest  patch  covers  the  southern  slope  of  the  Australian  Alps, 
extending  along  the  shore  from  Wilson's  promontory  to  cape  Howe. 

The  immense  central  expanse  of  tertiary  beds  is^surrounded  by  a  continuous  belt  of 
j)lutonic  and  mctainorpJdc  rocks,  only  broken  on  the  southern  shores,  where  it  forms  the 
coast-line,  and  where  the  .sea  has  indented  it.  forming  a  bay  which  has  for  its  bound- 
aries the  more  enduring  primitive  rocks.  This  crystalline  belt  is,  on  its  e.,  u..  and 
western  sides,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  tract  of  land  having  a  nearly  equal  breadth  of 
100  m.  throughout  its  course.  Ti'acing  this  from  its  southern  termination  in  western 
A.,  we  find  a  limited  region  of  palaeozoic  rocks  occupying  the  colonized  district  around 
Perth,  and  containing  valuable  coal-beds.  Northwards,  as  already  indicated,  the  coast- 
line consists  of  tertiary  rocks.  From  their  termination  in  lat.  33^-°  s.,  the  rocks  along 
tlie  whole  western  and  northern  shores  are  composed  of  secondary  strata.  On  the 
eastern  shore,  from  cape  York  to  the  western  boundary  of  Victoria,  the  formations 
belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  primary  series.  Through  the  whole  extent  of  this 
boundary  tract,  whether  consisting  of  tertiary,  secondary,  or  primary  strata,  numerous 
and  often  extensive  patches  of  igneous  rocks  exist  which  have  been  erupted  during  the 
tertiary  or  post-tertiary  epochs. 
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Al)out  100  m.  from  tlic  Ijonndincj  tract  of  ]ial;t>oznic  rorlcs  on  the  eastern  limits  of  A., 
and  runniiiir  jiarallcl  with  it,  there  is  iui  equally  broad  sirij)  of  similar  strata  extending 
from  llie  shores  of  tlie  gulf  (jf  Carpentaria  to  Bass's  strait.  'I'hest'  two  regions,  wliieli 
unite  together  and  are  largely  developeil  in  the  southern  portion  oi'  Victoria,  supply  the 
great  store  of  Australian  mineral  ■wealth.  The  veins  which  intersect  these  strata  wen; 
the  original  matrices  of  the  .(/"W.  It  lias  not,  to  any  extimt.  been  sought  for  in  tliis,  it.^ 
original  jiosition,  from  a  belief  that  the  amount  (jf  metal  decreases  as  we  descend  in  tl:e 
.solid  rock.  3Ir.  Selwyn,  colonial  geologist  for  Victoria,  has,  however,  lately  reported 
in  favor  of  (luarrying  for  the  gold  in  the  solid  rock.  Tlic  greatest  amount  of  gold  is 
found  in  the  heaps  of  (k'bris  or  old  alluvium  derived  from  the  denudation  of  the  old 
slaty  rocks.  The  auriferous  rocks  of  eastern  A.  are  lov.-er  silnrian,  as  shown  by  Messrs. 
Lonsdale  and  Salter,  from  the  examination  of  specimens  of  pentiimeri,  ti  ilobites,  and 
corals  from  the  .strata  which  overlie  them.  Y...  Selwyn  lias  referred  the  Victoria  gold- 
bearing  strata  to  the  same  age,  from  the  occurrence  in  tlier.i  of  about  60  species  of  lower 
siluriau  fossils,  including  trilol»ites,  graptolites,  and  linguhe.  The  auriferous  quartzose 
veins  are  most  abimdaut  in  the  vicinity  of  eruptive  rocks,  whether  granite,  porphyry, 
or  greenstone. 

j\Iessrs.  Sehvyn  and  Rosalcs  have  shown  that  the  superficial  drifts  containing  the 
gold  consist  of  three  distinct  stages.  The  lowest  or  oldest  contains  the  remains  of  wood 
and  seed-vessels  differing  little  from  the  present  vegetation ;  among  them  the  cones  of 
banksia.  an  exclusively  A-ustralian  genus,  have  been  identified.  The  remains  of  animals 
exhibit  also  the  representatives  of  the  living  fauna  of  the  country.  Gigantic  marsupials 
then  existetl — kangaroos,  potoroos,  and  wombats — representing  the  elephants,  and  even 
the  large  carnivora  of  Asia;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  mastodon,  of  which  one 
sjiecies  has  been  found  in  A.,  there  were,  it  would  seem,  no  generic  forms  common  to 
this  great  district  and  the  rest  of  the  lanu  m  the  eastern  hemisphere.  In  Victoria,  these 
I)eds  of  alluvium  have  been  overflowed  and  even  interlaced  by  basaltic  coulees,  which 
evidently  proceeded  from  terrestrial  volcanoes,  inasmuch  as  the  vegetable  matter  beneath 
them  has  been  charred  and  destroyed  in  situ  by  the  eruption. 

An  extensive  coal-fiekl  has  been  known  for  some  lime  as  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
great  basin  of  the  Hunter  river  and  its  tributaries,  down  to  the  sea-coast  at  Newcastle, 
where  several  beds  crop  out  on  the  beach.  For  a  good  many  years,  the  monopoly  held 
J)y  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  in  the  working  of  the  coal,  has  ceased  to  exist, 
and  as  the  result,  the  trade  has  increased  enormoush".  From  Port  Hunter  the  coal  is 
dispatched  to  all  parts  of  A.,  and  even  to  New  Zealand'  and  California.  Beds  belonging 
to  the  carboniferous  system  have  been  discovered  also  in  western  A.,  near  Perth,  and  the 
coal  has  been  successfully,  though  not  so  exten.sively  wrouglit  there. 

After  gold  and  coal,  the  next  most  important  Australian  mineral  is  copper.  The 
Burra  Burra  mines,  in  South  A.,  were  discovered  in  1842.  The  lode  is  17  ft.  wide, 
and  of  vast  extent.  The  ore  contains  75  per  cent  of  metal,  and  is  cjnarried  out  like  stone 
in  inunense  masses.  Copper  has  also  been  wrought  for  several  j'cars  at  Bathurst,  in 
r.'ew  South  Wales.  The  poorest  ores  are  here  most  abundant,  the  rich  pyrites  existing 
only  in  small  quantity.     Copper  is  now  mined  and  smelted  in  western  Australia. 

Iron  is  spread  in  great  profusion  over  all  the  < ontinent.  To  sr.ch  an  extent  does  it 
exist  in  several  of  the  mountains  on  the  north  cor.st,  that  they  violently  affect  the 
magnetic  needle.  At  Berriina,  in  New  South  AVales.  an  oxidulated  iron  ore,  from 
which  is  manufactured  a  good  steel,  has  been  worked,  but  not  successfully.  Iron  has 
been  noticed  in  quantity  in  both  southern  and  western  Australia. 

[j€(td  is  most  abundant  e.  and  s.e.  from  Adelaide,  at  3It.  Beevor,  and  near  capeJervis. 
The  ore  of  Glen  Osmond  mines,  near  Adelaide,  yields  7.')  per  cent  of  lead,  besides  a 
]>ioportion  of  silver.     Tliis  metal  is  also  wrought  at  Gcraldine,  in  western  Australia. 

^ranganese,  bismuth,  tin,  and  antimony  have  been  met  with  in  South  A.,  as  also  good 
specimens  of  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  opal. 

Zinc  and  quicksilver  are  mentioned  as  occurring  in  western  Australia. 

Boi(in>i  and  Zoology. — The  natural  history  of  A.  is  remarkably  different  from  that  of 
any  other  quarter  of  Hie  globe.  Its  trees— which  seldom  form  dense  forests,  but  are 
sciittered  as  in  a  lawn  or  park,  wliere  the  colonist  finds  pasture  for  his  flocks  without 
any  previous  clearing — are,  almost  without  exception,  of  very  peculiar  appearance. 
Aiiiong  the  largest  of  them  are  species  of  euculyptns  {q.\.).  some  of  which  attain  the 
lieightof  150  or  200  ft...  rising  without  branches  to  at  least  half  their  height,  their  stately 
stems  resembling  beautiful  columns.  Some  of  the  eucalypti,  on  account  of  their 
re.sinous  exudations,  are  known  to  the  colonists  as  gum-trees.  Their  leaves  are  leathery. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  general  characteristic  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  A.,  that  their  leaves  are  ever- 
green and  of  "a  firm  texture;  and  although  in  this  a  beatitiful  adaptation  may  be 
]>erceived  to  the  prevailing  dryness  of  the  climate,  the  foliage  wants  the  delicacy  and  the 
liveliness  of  tints  which  in  other  countries  form  so  much  the  charm  of  the  landscape. 
The  cfisnarinn'  (see  Casc^rina)  or  cassowary-trees  (beef-wood,  she-oak,  swamp-oak, 
etc.),  among  which,  as  among  the  eucalypti,  are  some  of  the  largest  and  most  useful 
timber-trees,  are  still  more  singular  in  appearance;  their  long,  wiry,  jointed  branchleta, 
which  greatly  resemble  those  of  eqitiseta,  are  quite  leafless,  having  only  very  small 
sheaths  instead  of  leaves.  Equally  destitute  of  foliage  are  the  greater  number  of  the 
aeacias  (q.v.),  which  abound  in  the  Australian  flora.      The  abundance  of  proteacea — 
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which  order  includes  the  genus  l(inl:<ia,  already  noticed  in  the  geology — connects  the 
Mom  of  A.  with  that  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  which  there  are  also  other  points  of 
resemblance;  and  although  true  heaths  do  not  appear,  their  place  is  supplied  by  a  variety 
of  heath-like  plants  of  other  natural  orders,  and  particularly  of  the  order  epacridncco',  of 
which  some  (of  the  genus  eparri»)  now  take  their  place  Avith  heaths  among  the  favorite 
ornaments  of  our  greenhouses.  Arawari/is  (q.v.)  forma  connecting  link  between  the 
Mora  of  A.  and  that  of  Chili.  In  the  more  northern  parts,  palms  and  other  tropical 
productions  connect  it  in  like  manner  with  that  of  the  s.e.  of  Asia. 

Few  of  the  trees  or  shrubs  of  A.  produce  edible  fruits,  and  those  known  as  Tasma- 
nian  currants,  Tasmanian  cranberries,  etc.,  are  not  of  much  value.  The  seeds  of  the 
araucarias  are  edible,  having  some  resemblance  to  almonds.  Almost  none  of  the  native 
vegetable  productions  of  A.  have  been  found  worthy  of  the  care  of  the  gardener,  except 
as  objects  of  beauty  or  curiosity;  and  it  produces  no  plant  which  has  yet  found  its  way, 
or  seems  ia  the  least  degree  likel}'  to  lind  its  way,  into  agriculture— unless,  indeed,  some 
of  its  pasture  plants  may  prove  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  dry  climates.  But  the  cul- 
tivated plants  of  other"  countries  have  been  introduced  with  great  success  by  the  colo- 
nists, and  their  gardens  boast  not  only  of  the  fruits  common  in  England  and  the  south 
of  Europe,  but  of  some  of  those  of  China. 

The  zoology  of  A.  is  particularly  characterized  bj'  the  prevalence  of  marsupial  (q.v.) 
<|uadrupeds,  of  which  comparatively  few  exist  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Some  of 
them  are  herbivorous,  as  the  kangaroos  (q.v.),  potoroos  (q.v.),  and  wombats  (q.v.);  some 
feed  indifferently  on  roots  and  insects,  as  the  bandicoots  (q.v.);  some  are  carnivorous,  as 
the  thylacine  (q.v.)  and  tiie  dasyure  (q.v.) — the  %t'^' and  the  inkl  cat  of  the  colonists — 
but  all  are  marsupial ;  that  is,  the  females  have  a  pouch  for  the  young,  which  are  born 
in  a  nmch  less  advanced  state  than  the  young  of  other  vivi^jarous  animals.  Besides  its 
marsupial  quadrupeds,  A.  has  few  others,  yet  known,  except  some  species  of  bat;  a  kind 
of  dog,  known  as  the  dingo  (q.v.);  and  the  echidnas  (q.v.)  eind  duek-hiWs  (oniithofJtyn- 
'•';"«)  (q.v.),  animals  which  have  been  regarded  as  forming  a  connecting  link  between 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  both  upon  account  of  external  form  and  anatomical  structure, 
and  to  which  nothing  at  all  similar  exists  in  any  other  part  of  thew'orld. 

]\Iany  of  the  birds  of  A.  are  very  beautiful,  but  they  do  not  exhibit  peculiarities  so 
general  and  striking  as  its  quadrupeds,  or  even  its  plants.  The  emu  (q.v.)  may  be 
regarded  as  the  Australian  representative  of  the  ostrich  and  cassowary.  The  black  swan 
is  chietly  remarkable  for  its  color.  Ducks  of  various  kinds,  falcons,  doves,  parrots,  and 
many  other  birds  of  families  Avell  known  elsewhere,  connect  the  natural  history  of  this 
isolated  continent  Avith  that  of  the  other  regions  of  the  globe. — Reptiles  are  numerous, 
but  exhibit  as  a  class  no  very  marked  peculiarities,  nor  is  there  in  any  other  department 
of  zoology  so  wide  a  dilference  from  the  rest  of  the  Avorld  as  in  the  mammalia.  Among 
I  he  fish  of  the  Australian  shores  and  rivers  are  manj^  species  which  are  not  found  else- 
where, but  they  present  no  remarkable  conuuon  characteristic.  Among  them  are  no 
trouts,  salmon,  or  other  salmonidce.  which,  indeed,  do  not  extend  into  the  southern  hem- 
i?l)here.  Attempts  to  export  ova  to  A.,  and  colonize  her  Avaters  with  salmon,  haA'e  not 
been  successful. 

As  to  the  cultivated  productions,  wool  may  be  reckoned  the  grand  staple  of  Austra- 
lia. For  sheep-farming,  the  country,  so  far  as  it  is  not  a  desert,  seems  to  be  admirably 
adapted.  The  colonist,  instead  of  having,  as  in  America,  to  hew  his  way  through  dense 
forests,  with  tangled  underwood,  sees  around  Inm  either  open  pastures  or  park-like  woods 
overshadowing  their  green  sward.  His  main  difBculty  is  the  scarcity  of  water,  or  rather 
the  possibility  that  such  a  scarcity  may  occur.  Wheat  's  groAvn  to  advantage,  particu- 
larly in  South  Australia;  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar  are  produced  in  NeAv  South  Wales 
and  Queensland;  the  vine  is  grown  extensively  by  the  colonists,  Avho  ha\'e  begun  to  avail 
lliemselA'cs  of  the  capabilities  of  the  respective  colonies  by  rearing  the  productions  of 
tropical  and  temperate  climates,  both  of  which  are  possessed  liy  Australia. 

HMori/. — In  1606,  the  north  coast  Avas  descried  by  the  Dutch  on  board  of  the  Buvfen, 
and  about  the  same  time  by  a  Spanish  expedition'  sent  from  Peru  in  1605,  one  of  the 
commanders  of  Avhich  gave  his  name  to  Torres  Straits.  It  is  probable,  hoAvcA'er,  that  A. 
Iiud  !)een  long  knoAvn  to  the  Chinese.  In  16H)  and  1622  re.spectiA'cly,  thcAvestand  .south- 
west coasts  w^ere  seen.  In  1642,  the  island,  called  for  some  time  Van  Diemen's  Land,  but 
now  Tasmania,  Avas  visited  by  Tasman,  who.  within  a  month,  sighted  also  Xcav  Zealand. 
In  1697.  Swan  river  Avas  discoA-ered  by  V'laming.  In  1770,  Cook,  then  on  his  first  voy- 
age, explored  nearly  the  whole  of  the  east  coast,  designating  the  same  Xcav  South  Wales. 
In  1798,  Bass,  a  surgeon  in  'he  naA'v,  a.scertained  the  separation  of  A.  and  Tasmania,  by 
passing  through  the  strait  that  bears  his  name.  In  1802,  Port  Philip  was  entered;  and 
in  the  same  year.  Flinders  pretty  nearly  completed  the  general  outline  by  sailing  along 
the  .southern  shore.  To  pass  from  discoA'ery  to  colonization:  there  Avasestablished,  in 
1788.  the  settlement  of  Xcav  South  Wales,  and  from  this  all  the  other  British  Australian 
settlements,  Avith  the  exception  of  Swan  riA'er,  haA'e  successiA'ely  lieen  planted.  Norfolk 
island,  erected,  in  1790.  into  a  penal  settlement  for  Xcav  South'Wales,  Avas  in  1856  :dlot- 
led  to  the  descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bountfi,  most  of  whom  Avere  remoA'ed  for 
liiis  purpose  from  Pitcairn's  island.  The  other  colonies,  Avhether  off.shoots  or  not  of 
New  South  Wales,  assumed  an  independent  existence  in  the  foiloAving  order:  Tasmania, 
1S25;  Western  A.  or  Swan  river,  1829;  South  A.,  1834;  New  Zealand,  1841;  Victoria, 
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1851 ;  and,  hisllj-,  Quoonsland  or  Moroton  Imy,  1859  (sec  (licso  heads).  Besides  tlicseflour- 
isliinir  c-dloiiit's,  a  settlement  wa.sestal)li;;liecl  near  Port  Esr-inglon  in  18S>9,  but  Avas  aban- 
doned in  lS-15.  on  aeeount  of  llic  nnhealthincss  of  the  climate.  Subjoined  is  a  summary 
table  of  stalisties  for  all  the  more  important  of  these  dependencies,  not  including  those 
incipient  .scttlemcnt.s  that  liave  been  eU'ected  along  tlie  course,  and  at  the  terminus,  of  tlie 
overland  line  of  telegraph. 


COLO.SIES. 

Square 
miles. 

Pop. 

1871. 

Exports. 

1871. 

Imports. 

1871. 

Wool. 

1871. 

Gold. 

1871. 

Land 
rnr.T>or    Under 
^?^P^'^  cultiva- 

1874. 

Pub.  rev. 

1875. 

Pub. 

debt. 

1873. 

Kevv  .S'h  Wales 

823,.137 
8a,lE8 
7(iO,0(.H) 
fi78,C(X) 
978,(HX) 

2e,ai5 

102,000 

503,981 
730,198 
185,026 
120,104 
25,:i'-.3 
99,328 
256,260 

£ 
11,24.5,032 
14,5.57,820 
8,582,-397 
1,539,968 
199,280 
740,638 
5,282,084 

£ 

9,609,451 
12,:M  1,995 

2,158,022 

2,434,480 
1C8,010 
778,087 

4,078,193 

Lbs.       1      Oz. 
65,503,306        2!l(l,928 
76  ."!.34  480'    1  filT.SSS 

Cwts. 

13,340 

127,91  i 

Acres. 

464,957 
1,011,799 

£        1        £ 
4,121,996.  11,470,637 
i  ,ln(;  i«i(;i  T)  .IS.-,  !•» 

S'th  AuHtralia. 
QueeiiKlaml.... 
w'n  Australia. 

Tasniani.i 

New  Zealand.. 

24,061,560 

517,515 

83,976 

298,160 

1,986,996 

'  ibb',634 



■  73b',629 

1,.3.30,4S4     i](l55',936 
C4,218     1,261,4(>4 
45,292        157,775 
.326,.;S6        ?rl3,C76 

1,943,667     2,7:a-,936 

2,937,3-lt 
5,263,28« 

l,mJ(X) 

13,897,185 

Totals 

2,95G,450l    1,920,850  37,147,219 

31,598,238 

168,785.993;    2,774,9801   141,251]    5,186,903 

14,083,709 

47,533,290 

The  native  population  of  A.  belongs  to  the  race  or  group  of  tribes  variously  desig- 
nated as  ncgritos,  Austral  negroes,  or  kclmnonesians ("black  islanders").  The  chief  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  besides  the  Australians,  are  the  papuans  of  New  Guinea,  Ncv/  Cale- 
donia, and  New  Hebrides,  and  the  natives  of  Tasmania.  See  Ethnology,  Negritos. 
The  Tasmanians  are  now  extinct,  and  the  Australians  are  rapidly  diminishing  in  num- 
ber; their  condition  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  eaeli  colony.  In  Victoria 
they  .still  number  1330  (not  included  in  the  foregoing  table).  The 38,540  natives  of  New 
Zealand  (also  not  included  in  the  table)  belong  to  the  Polynesians  (q.v.). 

AUSTRALIAN  EXPLORATIOITS.  Since  the  article  Australia  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
Enriidopa'cUa  was  written,  additional  information  collected  by  various  exploring  expedi- 
tions has  largely  modiiied  tlie  opinion  formerly  entertained  with  regard  to  its  interior, 
'i'lie  expedition  of  Sturt  from  South  Australia  to  the  center  of  the  country  in  1845,  dis- 
pelled the  notion  of  a  great  inland  sea,  but  it  substituted  the  much  less  hopeful  one 
of  a  vast  and  burning  lifeless  waste;  and  this  opinion  ap]:)eared  to  be  corroborated  by 
the  fate  of  the  gallant  Leichhardt,  who,  after  his  successful  overland  journey  from  New 
South  Wales  to  Port  Essingtou  in  North  Australia,  started  in  1847  to  traverse  the  island 
fiom  Queensland  to  Western  Australia,  and  was  never  more  heard  of.  It  was  for  a  time 
.  universally  considered  as  decided  that  a  million  of  sq.m.  in-  the  interior  was  hopelessly 
barren,  and  in  consequence  further  explorations  were  abandoned.  However,  in  1858, 
John  M'Douall  Stuart,  a  companion  of  Sturt  in  his  travels,  having  made  a  short  expe- 
dition to  the  n.w.  of  the  colony  of  South  Australia,  brought  back  the  cheering  news 
'  that  a  verj"  extensive  tract  suitable  for  colonization  existed  in  that  quarter,  well  supplied 
with  lakes  and  running  "creeks,"  and  presenting  millions  of  acres  of  excellent  pasture. 
Despite,  therefore,  the  arrival  of  Gregory  in  the  same  year  from  the  n.e.  of  the  colony 
with  additional  unfavorable  reports,  Stuart  resolved  to  resume  once  more  the  exploration 
of  the  interior  from  s.  to  n. ;  and,  .starting  from  South  Australia  in  1860,  he  held  a  gen- 
erally n.  by  Av.  course,  till  his  further  progress  was  stopped  by  the  threatening  aspect  of 
the  natives,  at  a  point  in  lat.  18°  17'  s.,  long.  134°  e.  Returning  with  his  two  compan- 
ions to  organize  a  stronger  force,  he  retraced  his  steps  (1881)  on  the  previous  track;  but, 
after  traveling  100  miles  further  than  before,  was  batllcd  by  an  impenetrable  scrub. 
through  which  he  in  vain  sought  a  passage.  Want  of  provisions  forced  him  to  return  a 
secoml  time;  but  nothing  daunted  he  started  once  more  in  1862  along  the  now  familiar 
path,  and  on  July  24th  of  that  year  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  Indian  ocean  at  Van  Die- 
men's  gulf.  Mr.  Waterhouse,  the  naturalist,  Avho  accompanied  Stuart  in  his  third  expe- 
dition, divides  the  country  passed  through  into  three  regions:  the  first,  extending  as  far 
n.  as  lat.  27°  18'  s.,  is  watered  by  springs  and  is  suitable  for  pastoral  purposes,  though 
subject  to  great  heat  and  drought  in  summer.  The  springs  either  issue  from  tlie  surface 
of  the  plains  or  from  the  tops  of  curious  conical  eminences  evidently  of  volcanic  ori- 
gin; these  eminences  varying  from  the  size  of  a  beehive  to  a  considerable  hill.  The 
second  region,  extending  northwards  to  lat.  17°  36'  s.,  is  much  more  defective  in  water- 
supply,  and  its  vegetation  chiefly  consists  of  a  pungent-flavored  coarse  grass,  known  as 
"porcupine  grass"  (otherwise  spinifex  or  triodift  pungcas),  good  pasture  being  only  found 
in  the  hollows  of  creeks.  This  region  also  presents  several  ranges  of  hills  of  low  eleva- 
tion, th.e  maximum  height  being  2000  feet  above  the  plain.  The  third  region,  which 
extends  from  lat.  17°  36'  s.  to  the  sea-coast,  possesses  a  rich  soil,  sometimes  lacustrine 
and  sometimes  alluvial,  clothed  with  the  usual  abundance  of  tropical  vegetation,  and  well 
timbered 

'i'he  resumption  of  the  exploration  of  interior  Australia  l>y  Stuart  had  the  effect  of 
arousing  general  attention  to  the  subject  in  the  other  colonies;  and  accordingly,  while 
Stuart  was  on  his  1860  expedition,  the  colony  of  Victoria  was  fitting  out  another  party 
for  the  same  purpose.     This  expedition,  which  was  put  under  the  command  of  R.  OTIara 
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Burke,  consisted  of  a  large  party  ■with  a  number  of  camels  (which  had  a  short  time  prc- 
viousl}'  been  imported  by  the  Victorian  government  from  India),  and  left  Melbourne  on 
Aug.  20,  1860,  reaching  Coopers  creek  in  the  middle  of  December.  Finding  that  his  com- 
pany was  too  numerous  and  too  much  encumbered.  Burl^e  left  the  greater  portion  at  the 
creek  under  Brahe,  to  await  his  return,  and  with  his  second  in  command,  William  John 
Wills,  and  two  otliers.  Gray  and  King,  started,  with  6  camels,  1  horse,  and  12  weeks' 
provisions,  in  a  northerly  direction,  reaching  tlie  mouth  of  the  Flinders  river,  at  the  head 
of  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  on  Feb.  11,  1861,  being  the  first  explorers  who  crossed  Aus- 
tralia from  sea  to  sea.  Unable,  however,  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  ocean,  on  account  of 
the  extensive  marshes  which  skirt  the  coast-line,  they  commenced  their  return  journey, 
and,  arriving  at  Cooper's  creek  on  April  21  found,  to  their  astonishment,  the  camp  com- 
pletely deserted.  From  indications  marked  on  a  tree  close  by,  they  were  induced  to  dig 
at  its  foot,  and  found  a  small  supply  of  provisions,  and  a  note  to  the  elfect  that  the  party 
in  waiting  had  left  Cooper's  creek  to  return  home;  the  note  being  dated  April  21,  the 
very  day  on  which  the  exhausted  explorers  reached  the  camp,  and  having  been  only 
seven  hours  written  when  read  by  Burke.  In  their  worn-out  condition,  it  was  a  hope- 
less task  to  think  of  following  this  fresh  party  to  the  river  Darling  through  400  m.  of 
desert,  though,  had  they  done  so,  they  would  have  met  Brahe  returning  with  a  third  sec- 
tion of  the  expedition,  which  he  had  met  at  the  Darling,  and  led  back  to  Coopers  creek, 
reaching  it  on  May  8,  but  retracing  the  road  to  the  Darling,  on  finding  (after  a  A-ery  slight 
examination)  no  signs  of  Burke's  party  having  arrived  there;  so  Burke,  resolving  to  gain 
the  nearest  pastoral  station  of  South  Australia,  loO  m.  distant,  the  three  travelers  (Giay 
had  already  succumbed  to  fatigue  and  famine)  pursued  this  new  route  at  the  rate  of 
4  to  5  m.  per  day,  till  Avant  of  water  compelled  them  to  return  to  the  Cooper,  thougli, 
had  they  known  tliat  the  station  tliey  sought  was  not  more  than  aO  (instead  of,  as  they 
thought,  100)  m.  off,  tJiey  might  by  a  strong  effort  have  reached  it,  and  been  saved. 
In.stead  of  this,  they  returned  to  Cooper's  creek;  and  their  camels  being  now  all  dead, 
and  their  provisions  nearly  exhausted,  they  resolved,  as  a  last  resource,  to  seek  otit  some 
camp  of  natives,  where  they  misrht  remain  till  assistance  reached  them  from  the  colony. 
But  their  limbs  were  growing  feebler  and  feebler;  at  last,  on  June  28.  Wills  lay  down  to 
die,  requesting  the  others  to  go  on;  and  on  June  30,  Eurke  also  succumbed.  King,  the 
sole  survivor,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  natives,  with  whom  he  lived  for  2i  months, 
til!  a  party  under  Jlowitt,  which  was  sent  out  from  Victoria  in  quest  of  Burke  and  Wills, 
arrived  at  the  creek,  and  rescued  him.  Burke's  experiences  of  the  interior  are,  as  far  as 
we  can  gather  from  the  scanty  records,  equally  favorable  with  those  of  Stuart.  He 
found  some  good  grassy  country  n.  of  the  Cooper,  then  passed  through  a  sandj"  and 
stony  district;  but  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the  sea,  a  large  proportion  was  richly 
clad  with  verdure  and  well  watered,  with  now  and  then  a  range  of  hdls  traversing  it. 

The  unaccounted-for  absence  of  Burke  and  Wills  produced  much  excitement  in  the 
two  southern  colonies,  and  gave  birth  to  three  separate  expeditions,  with  the  view  of 
bringmg  aid  to  the  missing  explorers.  Two  of  these  were  fitted  out  by  Victoria,  and 
one  by  South  Australia.  The  former  two  Avere  intended  to  act  in  concert,  and  were  sent 
round  from  Melbourne  to  Bockhampton,  in  Queensland,  in  the  Firefiy  of  200  tons.  At 
Bockhampton,  Walker  and  his  party  were  landed,  in  order  to  make  the  gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria OA'erland,  while  the  brig  pursued  her  A'oyage  to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  lauded 
Landsborough  and  his  party  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Albert,  in  the  middle  of  Oct.,  1861. 
On  the  ITtli,  Landsborough  commenced  his  march,  and  following  out  his  instructions 
to  make  for  Stuart's  "central"  mount,  foUoAved  up  the  Albert  and  Gregory  rivers,  and 
thence  diverging  more  to  the  w.,  found  that  the  water-supply  had  wholly  failed. 
Turning  then  southwards  along  the  riAcr  Herbert,  his  small  party  of  three  whites  and 
two  aborigines  in  all  were  compelled  to  stop  in  lat.  20°  11^'  s.  by  the  menacing  atti- 
tude of  the  natives,  and  returned  to  their  depot  on  the  Albert,  which  they  reached  ou 
Jan.  19,  1862.  Here  thej^  learned  that  Walker  had  arrived  on  Dec.  7;  bringing  the 
important  news  that  he  Inid  found  traces  of  Burke's  party  on  the  Flinders;  and  Lands- 
borough accordingl}'  resoh'ed  to  penetrate  in  an  easterly  direction.  On  reaching  the 
Flinders,  he  found  all  traces  obliterated  by  the  rains,  but  notwithstanding  ascended  the 
riA'er  for  280  m.,  then  crossed  to  the  Thompson,  folloAved  it  up  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  course,  afterAvards  striking  out  castAvards  to  the  Barcoo  or  Cooper,  and  failing  to 
leach  Cooper's  creek  on  account  of  the  extreme  drought,  made  for  the  settlements  on 
(he  Darling,  and  arrived  at  ^Melbourne  in  Aug.,  18G2.  Landsborough  found  the  country 
between  the  gulf  and  the  Thompson  to  consist  of  good  soil  thickly  grassed;  and,  with 
rare  exceptions,  Avater  was  generalh'  abundant. 

The  South  Australian  expedition  Avas  got  up  on  a  much  larger  scale,  consisting  of  8 
men.  4  camels,  26  horses,  12  bullocks,  and  100  sheep,  and  Avas  put  under  the  coinmand 
r,f  M'Kinlay,  an  experienced  explorer.  It  started  from  Adelaide  on  Aug.  16.  ISol.  and 
on  Sept.  24.  had  pa^'sed  the  furthest  settleinents  of  the  colony:  crossed  the  formerly 
mysterious  lake  Torrens,  Avhich  Avas  at  that  time  a  dry  desert:  and  came  into  a  district 
abounding  Avith  lakes  and  creeks,  and  luxuriantly  clad  with  grass  Avhenever  the  rain 
afforded  support  to  animal  life.  Here  it  Avas  learned  that  the  fate  of  Burke  and  Wills 
had  been  ascertained,  and  the  party  then  held  northwards  for  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria 
Leaving  the  lake  district,  th.ey  entered  the  great  desert,  who.se  inhospitable  nature  had 
been  so  viv^i^'y  described  by  Sturt  16  years  before:  but  curiously  enough,  in  a  district 
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in  Avliic'h  Sturtlind  almost  porished  of  thirst,  M'Kinlay's  party  wore  almost  rarriod  away 
liy  a  Hood.  In  lat.  2~>"  s.,  tliey  emerged  on  an  extensive  country,  abounding  in  grassy 
]ilains,  \\atered  by  rivers,  ami  intersected  by  liill  ranges;  and  in  lat.  22^  s.  they  entered 
upon  a  country  of  trojjical  ciniracter,  reacliiug  the  Leicldiardt,  wliich  they  followed 
down  till  the  deep  and  broad  mangn^ve  creeks  and  boggy  Hats  which  form  a  wich^  bor- 
der round  tlit;  beach  of  tiie  gulf,  hindered  their  furllier  progress;  so  that,  like  all  the 
preceding  explorers,  with  tiie  exception  of  Stuart,  a  g1>impse  of  the  ocean  Avas  denied 
tb.'ni.  From  the  Leichhardt  river  they  then  proceeded  iu  an  e.  by  s.  course,  reaching 
r?i  wen  at  Port  Denison,  iu  Queeuslaud,  in  the  beginning  of  Aug.,  1862,  and  thence 
reached  Adelaide  by  sea. 

The  results  of  lhe.se  explorations  of  interior  Australia  agi'ee  in  this,  that  there  is  n 
much  larger  extent  of  territory  available  for  colonization  than  was  formerly  believed; 
that,  in  fact,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  interior  is  more  or  less  suitable  for  colo- 
ni.'.atiou,  and  that  only  to  that  portion  of  it  hing  in  the  center  in  lat.  27"  to  25°  s.  can 
tlie  term  desert  Ite  with  justice  permanently  applied.  Yet  Slurt's  desert  was  certainly 
no  fancj',  and  his  route  to  the  center  of  the  interior  was  through  a  barren  waterless 
waste,  while  .^['Kinhiy,  who  followed  nearh'  tlic  same  track,  was  delighted  with  abun- 
dance of  ricli  pasture  and  water.  Tlie  truth  seems  to  lie  between  the  two  extremes; 
&turt's  expedition  was  carried  out  during  a  year  of  unusual  drought,  while  the  recent 
cv'p'"lit'o'is  liere  sketched  took  place  during  exceedingly  moist  sea.'^ons,  the  year  1861 
and  1862  being  the  wettest  the  colonists  of  Victoria  had  ever  known.  Consequently,  we 
fliould  err  in  supposing  the  interior  to  be  a  mere  desert  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  bloom- 
ing, well-watered  exjianse  on  the  other.  It  is  in  reality  a  surface  covered  with  soil  more 
or  less  fertile;  the  basaltic  rocks  and  clays  being  the  most,  and  quartz,  .sandstone,  and 
g;Mnite  least  fertile-  and  the  rainfall  is  sufficient,  in  ordinary  seasons,  to  revive  the  dor- 
mant iiorms  of  vegetable  life,  and  cover  the  surface  with  a  crop  of  grass  more  or  less 
luxuriant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  occasionally  long  continuance  of  drought,  accom- 
]•■  '.nicd  with  an  excessive  amount  of  evaporation,  wholly  dries  up  some  streaTus,  con- 
verts others  into  a  series  of  pools,  connected  by  threads  of  w'ater,  or  "creeks,"  reduces 
extensive  lakes  to  marshes  or  to  shallow  pools,  in  which  the  concentration  of  the  solu- 
liic  salts  of  the  soil  renders  the  water  .so  brackish  as  to  be  wholly  undrinkable,  and 
restores  the  verdant  surface  for  a  time  to  the  condition  of  a  desert,  herl)age  remaining 
only  on  the  banks  of  creeks.  The  rainfall,  Avhich  is  the  sole  water-supply  in  the  central 
(li-itricts,  does  not  occur  at  regular  intervals,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
tiiat  the  excessive  drought  experienced  by  Sturt  has  not  reappeared  since  1845.  Occa- 
.sionally.  the  fall  of  rain  is  so  excessive  as  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  plain,  as  far  as 
tiie  eye  can  reach,  iiito  a  shallow  sea,  which,  however,  soon  disappears  l)y  the  drainage 
of  the  rivers  and  creeks,  or  under  the  influence  of  the  excessive  evajioration,  and  in 
an  almost  incredibly  short  period  thereafter,  the  gi'ouud  is  clothed  with  verdure.  The 
cliiniite  of  the  northern  districts  is  very  different;  there  we  have  a  temperature  even 
higher,  but  its  effect  on  vegetation  is  rendered  very  favorable  b}-  the  frequent  and 
moderate  rains. 

'i'iiese  expeditions  have  also  contributed  a  few  facts  respecting  the  rivers  of  North 
Australia,  The  Flinders  was  estimated  by  Land.sborough  to  be  fully  500  m.,  and  the 
Albert  100  m.  long;  the  Roper  was  found  bj'  Stuart  to  be  a  deep  wide  river  at  about  100 
m.  from  its  mouth;  on  the  whole,  the  river  system  of  North  Australia  is  much  more 
extensive  than  was  formerly  supposed. 

In  1865,  !Ui  expedition  under  the  command  of  M  'Intyre,  was  undertaken  to  ascertain 
t'.ic  f.ite  of  Leichhardt,  but  it  could  not  advance  furtherthan  Cooper's  creek. 

Oin*  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  western  Australia  was  considerably  extended  bj' 
t'.e  ex]-)edition  which  started  from  the  west  under  Forrest  in  1869;  and  the  ob.servations 
7nad(;  dnrmg  the  construction  of  the  overland  telegraph  line  from  Adelaide  to  Port 
Darwin,  on  t'.ie  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  confirmed  the  view^  that  some  of  the  interior  of  the 
island  continent  is  fitted  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  expeditions  of  Go.sse  and  War- 
liurlou  in  1873  explored  part"  of  the  terra  incognita  w.  of  the  central  telegraph  line. 
Koyre=;t  in  1874  again  crossed  the  country  from  Perth  eastward,  reaching  the  telegraph 
linc.-^  in  27"  s.  lat.:  Vvaterless  and  treeless  wastes  were  the  distinguishing  features.  Giles 
in  1876  traversed  the  continent  in  a  u.e.  direction,  finding  the  country  to  the  eastward 
desolated  with  drought.  H.  V.  Barclay  in  1878  crossed  the  hitherto  unknown  country 
between  Alice  Springs  on  the  telegraph  lines  and  the  e.  boundary  of  South  Australia, 
in  e.  long.  136'  30'.  All  the  water-courses  and  creeks  passed  over  were  dried  up,  but 
some  fino  country  was  laid  open.  The  view  northwards  in  s.  lat.  21"^  50',  only  disclosed 
s;ind  ridges  and  spinifex. 

ATJSTRASIA,  or  the  East  Kingdom,  the  name  given,  under  the  Merovingians,  to  the 
cistern  possessions  of  the  Franks,  embracing  Lorraine,  Belgium,  and  the  right  bank  of 
thi-  Rhine,  and  having  their  central  point  at  Metz.  At  the  time  of  the  rise  of  tlie  Fraukish 
] lower,  the.se  districts  were  of  great  importance,  as  they  formed  the  connection  with  the 
German  mother-country,  and  "were  the  most  thickly'inhabited  by  Franks.  After  the 
iMne  of  Charles  Martel,  the  divi,sion  of  the  Prankish  kingdom  into  A.  and  Neustria  lost 
iis  political  importance.  L'nder  Charlemagne's  successors,  A.  merged  into  Germany — 
and  Neustria,  or  west  Frank-land,  into  France. 
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"  •  Austrici. 

AUSTRIA,  AncHDrcHY  of,  tlie  cradle  and  r.i.clcns  of  l]ie  Aiictrlan  empire,  lies  ou 
both  sides  of  tlie  Danube,  from  the  ino\;th  of  the  luu  to  I'resbiirg-,  on  the  borders  ('f 
Hungary,  and  embraces  an  area  of  about  15.000  sq.m.,  -with  a  pop.  in  1S54  of  2.624,2G7. 
It  now  forms  three  of  the  erowndand.s,  or  administrative  provinces  of  llie  empire — viz.. 
lower  and  upper  Austria  (or  Austria  below,  and  Austria  above  the  Ejis),  and  the  duc'iv 
of  Salzburg.  See  Austkia,  Empire  op.  The  s.  and  w.  portions  are  moimtainous:  the 
n.  and  e.  are  more  level  and  fertile,  containing  the  gieat  plr.in  of  Vienna,  tlie  Marchfe'c";, 
etc.  The  ]X)p.  is  mostly  German  and  Catholic.  The  chief  towns,  besides  Mcnca,  are 
Wiener-Neustadt,  Salzburg,  Steyer,  Linz,  and  Ischl  (q.v.). 

AUSTRIA,  EjrpiRE  of,  or  Ax'stro-Huxgakian  jVIoNARcny. .  The  Austrian,  donin- 
ions  form  a  compact  territory,  with  a  circumference  of  about  5350  miles.  The  body  <if 
the  empire  lies  in  the  interior  of  Europe,  though  it  has  about  500  m.  of  sea-coast  on  t]}c! 
Adriatic.  A.  borders  on  Italy,  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Russia,  Kouma- 
uia,  Servia,  Turkey,  and  Montenegro.  With  the  sanction  of  the  Berlin  congress  of  1878, 
the  small  territory  of  Spizza,  on  the  Montenegrin  frontier  and  formerly  Turldsh,  Las 
been  incorporated  with  Dalraatia;  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
though  occupied  and  also  administered  by  Anstria,  cannot  of  course  be  regarded  as  ])ai  t 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population 
of  the  empire  at  the  time  of  the  census: 

Crown-lands.  Area  in  Sq.  Slilcs.    Populction  in  1CC9. 

Lower  Austria 

Upper  Austria 

Salzburg 

Styria 

Carinthia 

Carniola 

Coast  districts,  or  Illyria 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg 

Bohemia 

Moravia 

Silesia 

Galicia 

Bukowina 

Dalmatia 

Hungary 

Croatia  and  Slavouia 

Transylvania 

Military  frontiers 

Total 

A  later  estimate  of  the  total  area  makes  it  just  240,000  sq.  miles.  In  187G,  the  pop.  vs"as 
calculated  to  have  increased  to  37,350,000. 

This  population  comprises  the  militaiy  establishment,  which,  excluding  the  land  wehr, 
was,  at  the  end  of  1876,  on  a  peace  footing,  271,757  men;  and  777,490  on  a  war  footing. 
The  naval  forces  of  Austria  consisted,  in  April,  1876,  of  47  steamers  and  10  sailing- 
vessels. 

The  first  eleven  of  these  divisions — except  a  part  of  Illyria — and  also  part  of  Galicia, 
making  an  extent  of»75,180  sc^.m.,  with  a  pop.  of  above  12,000,000,  formerly  belonged  to 
the  German  Confederation. 

Surface. — Three  fourths  of  A.  is  mountainoiis  or  hill}",  being  traversed  by  three  gTcat 
mountain  chains— the  Alps,  Carpathians,  and  Sudetes  (q.v.),  whose  chief  ridges  are  of 
primitive  rock.  The  Rh«tian  and  ISToric  Alps  stretch  from  Switzerland  to  the  Danube, 
and  contain  the  highest  points  of  the  Austrian  territories,  Ae  Ortler  Spitze  rising  to 
12,779Engli.shfeet.  Their  height  declines  gradually  towards  thee.,  where  the  Leitlia  iii'ls 
(3000  ft.),  overlooking  the  plain  of  Vienna,  form  the  transition  to  the  Carpathians.  This 
chain  rises  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  near  Presburg,  and  sweepimr  in  a  curve. first  e., 
and  then  southward  through  Transylvania,  again  meetsthe  Danube.  Thehigiiest  pointis 
Butschetje,  in  Transylvania,  where  a  height  of  9528  ft.  is  reached.  The  central  part,  or 
Tatra  mountains,  are  vast  granitic  masses,  reseml)ling  the  Alps  in  character;  the  highest 
of  these  is  the  Lomnitz,  in  the  longitude  of  Cracow,  8133  feet.  The  Alps  are  accompanied, 
n  and  s. ,  by  parallel  ranges  of  calcareous  mountains,  covering  whole  provinces  wiih 
their  ramifications.  The  Carpathians  are  lapped  on  their  northern  side  by  sandstone  for- 
mations ;  mountains  of  the  same  character  also  occupy  Transylvania.  Springing  f lom  the 
n.w.  bend  of  the  Carpathians,  the  Sudetes  run  through  the  n.e.  of  Moravia  and  Bohemia, 
in  which  last  the  range  is  known  as  the  Biesengebirge,  or  Giant  mountains.  The 
lioundary  between  Bohemia  and  Prussian  Silesia  passes  over  the  Schneekoppe,  the 
highest  peak  of  these  mountains,  which  is  5275  ft.  in  height.  Continuous  with  this 
range,  and  beginning  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  are  the  Erzgebirge,  or  Ore  mountains. 
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on  the  confines  of  Pa\ony;  and  veorinir  round  to  nenrlys.p.,  tlio  range  is  further  pro- 
l():}gvd  in  the  Boheniian-forest  mountains,  between  Bohemiu  and  ]juv:iria. — The  chief 
liliiuis  of  tilt!  Austrian  empire  are  llie  ;;ieat  ])hiins  oi'  ]Iun,uar>'  (tlie  smaller  of  these  is  ui 
the  w.,  between  tlie  olfsets  of  tlie  Alps  und  Carjiathians,  and  is  about  4^00  sq.m.  in 
extent;  the  other,  Avhieh  is  in  the  e.,  and  traversed  by  the  Danube  und  the  Theiss,  has 
an  area  of  21,000  sq.m.),  and  the  plain  of  Galicia. 

From  the  ,<:;ulf  of  Triesl  to  the  s.  point  of  Dalmatia,  A.  has  a  sea-line  of  about  1000 
ni.,  not  counting  the  coasts  of  llie  numerous  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  Veglia,  23 
m.  by  13.  The  chief  lakes  are  the  Flatten  see  (about  400  sq.m.),  and  the  Neusiedler  see 
(aijout  100  m.),  both  in  Hungary.  Tlie  first  is  navigable  by  steamers,  and  both  are  rich 
in  lish,  and  have  fruitful  vineyards  around  th(-m.  The  Alps  and  Carpathians  inclo.se 
numerous  mountain  lakes.  The  Long  lake  in  the  Tatra  mountains  lies  at  an  elevation 
of  GOOO  feet.  The  most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  Zirknitz  lake  (q.v.)  in  lllyria.  There 
are  extensive  swamps  or  morasses  in  Hungary.  One  connected  with  the  JN'eusiedler  see 
covers  some  80  sq.  miles.     A  good  deal  has  been  done  in  draining  morasses. 

The  leading  rivers  that  have  navigable  tributaries  arc:  the  Danube  (q.v.),  which  has  a 
course  of  849  m.  within  the  Austrian  dominions,  from  Fassau,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Inn, 
to  Orsova,  on  the  frontier  of  Walachia,  and  receives,  on  the  right,  the  Inn,  Traun,  Ens, 
Leitha,  Raab,  Drau,  and  Save;  and,  on  the  left,  the  March,  Waag,  Neutra,  Gran,  Theiss, 
Bega,  and  Temes:  the  Vistula  (q.v.),  Avitli  its  tributary  the  Bug:  the  Elbe  (q.v.),  with 
the^Moldau  and  Eger:  the  Dniester  and  Adige  (q.v.)  have  no  navigable  tributaries;  this 
last,  which  rises  in  the  Bhirtiau  Alps,  and  flows  past  the  famous  city  of  Trent,  enters 
Eombardy  above  Verona,  and  confers  on  that  country  the  benefits  of  what  commercial 
im])()rtance  it  possesses — bidng  navigable  only  up  to  a  point  below  Legnago.  The 
Rhine  only  bounds  the  empire  for  about  14  ra.  above  lake  Constance.  The  Isonzo,  Zer- 
magna,  Kerka,  and  Narenta  flow  into  the  Adriatic. 

The  canal  system  of  Austria  is  in  general  not  extensive.  Canal  construction  is  recent. 
The  Vienna  and  Neustadt  canal,  in  lower  Austria,  has  a  length  of  40  m. ;  the  Bacser  or 
Franz  canal,  between  the  Danube  and  Theiss  in  Hungary,  69  m. ;  and  the  Bega  canal, 
constructed  by  the  Romans,  between  the  Bega  and  Temes,  83  miles.  Extensive  lines 
are  still  capable  of  being  opened  up,  affording  the  only  possible  communication  with 
many  places  now  inaccessible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  of  rescuing  tracts  of 
arable  land  from  inundations. 

The  climate  of  A.  is  on  the  whole  very  favorable;  but  from  the  extent  and  diversity 
of  surface,  it  presents  great  varieties.  In  the  warmest  southern  region  between  42''  to 
46'  lat.,  rice,  olives,  oranges,  and  lemons  ripen  in  the  better  localities;  and  wine  and 
maize  are  produced  everywhere.  In  the  middle,  temperate  region  from  46°  to  49°,  which 
has  the  greatest  extent  and  diversity  of  surface,  wine  and  maize  still  thrive  in  perfection. 
In  the  northern  region,  bej'ond  49°,  except  in  favored  spots,  neither  wine  nor  maize 
succeeds;  but  grain,  fruit,  flax,  and  hemp  thrive  excellently.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  year  is,  at  Triest,  58"  F. ;  at  Vienna,  51°;  at  Lemberg,  in  Galicia,  44°. 

The  raw  products  of  A.  are  abundant  and  various;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  one  of  the 
most  favored  countries  in  Europe.  What  one  province  lacks,  another  supplies.  Its 
mineral  wealth  is  not  surpassed  in  any  European  country;  it  is  only  lately  that  Russia 
has  exceeded  it  in  the  production  of  gold  and  silver.  Mining  has  been  a  favorite  pur- 
sint  in  A.  for  centuries,  and  has  been  encouraged  and  promoted  bj-  the  government. 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Salzburg,  and  Tyrol  take  the  first  place  in  respect 
of  nnneral  produce.  Except  j^latina,  none  of  the  useful  metals  is  wanting.  The  mines 
are  partly  state  property,  and  partly  owned  by  private  individuals.  The  value  of  their 
yearly  jn'oduce  is  estimated  at  about  £9,000,000.  Of  this  sum  coal  yields  about  a  half, 
iron  a  fifth,  salt  a  tenth,  and  gold  and  silver  together  one  fourteenth.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  in  mines  and  smelting-works  is  about  150,000,  a  thuxl  of  whom  are  in 
Hungary.  (Jold  is  found  chiefly  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  in  smaller  quantity  in 
Salzburg  and  Tyrol.  The  same  countries,  along  with  Bohemia,  yield  silver.  The  dis- 
covery of  quicksilver  at  Idria  (q.v.)  first  brought  this  branch  of  minmg  industry  into 
im))orfance.  This  metal  is  now^  also  found  in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Stj^ia,  and 
Carinthia.  Copper  is  found  in  many  districts — tin,  in  Bohemia  alone.  Zinc  is  got 
chiefly  in  Cracow  and  Carinthia.  The  most  productive  lead-mines  are  in  Carinthia. 
Iron  is  found  in  almost  every  province  of  the  monarchy,  though  Styria,  Carinthia,  and 
Ciirniola  are  chief  seats.  The  production,  though  great,  is  not  yet  equal  to  the  con 
sumption.  Antimony  is  confined  to  Hun;^ary ;  arsenic  is  found  in  Salzburg  and  Bohemia; 
cobalt  in  Hungary,  Styria.  and  Bohemia*:  sulphur  in  Galicia,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Salz 
burg,  etc..  though  not  enough  to  supply  home  consumption.  Graphite  is  found  abund- 
antiv  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Carinthra.  etc. 

The  useful  earths  and  liuilding  stones  are  to  be  had  in  gi'eat  profusion;  all  sorts  of 
clay  up  to  the  finest  ])orcelain  earth  (in  Moravia,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary),  and  likewise 
marble,  gypsum,  chalk,  etc.  Of  precious  and  semi-precious  stones  are  the  Hungarian 
opal  (which  passes  in  commerce  as  oriental),  Bohemian  garnets  (the  finest  in  Europe), 
cornelians,  agates,  beryl,  amethyst,  jasper,  ruby,  sapphire,  topaz,  etc. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  metals  and  minerals  i^roduced  in  A.  in  1872, 
and  their  value  in  florins: 
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Weight.    Value  in  florins. 

Gold  (Austrian  pound)  2,804  l,>i'o2,M7 

Silver  •'  74,04;^  3,;iai,y2.5 

Quicksilver      (Austrian  liundredweight) 7,170  1,240,7L!8 

Zinc  "  "  45,U18  477,179 

Copper  "  "  30,886  1,342,033 

Lead  "  "  102.339  1,305,646 

Iron,  raw  and  cast  "  "  8,477,115  

Graphite  "  "  648,318  

Mineralcoal  "  "  93,971,990  

A.  is  peculiarly  rich  in  salt'  Rock-salt  exists  in  immense  beds  on  both  sides  of  the 
Carpatliiaus,  chiefly  at  Wieliczka  (q.v.)  and  Bochnia  in  Galicia,  and  in  the  co.  of 
]\larmaros  in  Hungary,  and  in  Transylvania.  The  annual  produce  of  rock-salt  is 
greatly  above  3,000,000  cwt.  Salt  is  also  made  at  state  salt-works  by  evaporating  the 
water  of  salt-springs.  Tlie  chief  works  are  those  at  Ebensee,  Aussee,  Hallstadt,  Ischl, 
Hallein,  and  Hall  in  Tyrol.  From  two  to  three  million  cwt.  are  thus  produced  aiinu- 
all}\  A  considerable  quantity  is  also  made  from  sea-water  on  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  sale  of  salt  is  in  A.  a  government  monopoly.  Of  other  salts,  alum,  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  .sulphate  of  copper  are  the  chief.  There  are  inexhaustible  deposits  of  coal  in  the 
monarchy;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  rightly  explored,  nor  are  nearly  all  that  are 
known  yet  worked.  They  are  spread  over  all  the  provinces;  but  the  richest  are  in  the 
mountain-systems  of  Moravia  and  Bohemia.  Of  recent  years,  however,  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  to  develop  this  particular  branch  of  mining.  A.  has  abundance  of  min- 
eral springs,  frequented  for  their  salubrity;  1600  are  enumerated,  some  of  them  of  Euro- 
nean  reputation,  as  the  sulphurous  baths  of  Baden  in  lower  A.,  the  saline  waters  of 
karlsbad,  Marienbad,  and  Ofen,  etc. 

The  vegetable  productions,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  vast  variety  in  the  soil  and 
position  of  the  different  provinces,  are  extremely  various.  Although  three-fourths  of 
tlie  surface  is  mountainous,  more  than  tive-sixths  is  productive,  being  u.sed  either  for 
tillage,  meadows,  pasture,  or  forest.  Grain  of  all  kinds  is  cultivated,  most  abundantly 
in  Hungary  and  the  districts  s.  of  it  on  the  Danube;  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia, 
and  Galicia.  Agriculture  is  not  yet  far  advanced;  the  prevailing  system  is  still  what  is 
called  the  three-iield  system,  introduced  into  Germany  by  Charlemagne,  in  which  a  crop 
of  winter  wlieat  is  followed  by  one  of  summer  grain,  and  that  by  fallow.  In  Hungary, 
the  Magyar  adheres  to  his  primitive  husbandry,  the  German  and  Slav  are  adopting 
rational  methods.  Eice  is  cultivated  in  the  Banat,  but  not  enough  for  the  cousump- 
lion.  Potatoes  are  raised  eveiywhere;  and  in  elevated  districts  are  often  the  sole  sub- 
sistence of  the  inhabitants.  Horticulture  is  carried  to  great  perfection ;  and  the  orchards 
of  Bohemia,  A.  proper,  TjtoI,  and  many  parts  of  Hungary,  produce  a  profusion  of 
fruit.  Great  quantities  of  cider  are  made  in  upper  A.  and  Carinthia,  and  of  plum 
brandy  in  Slavonia.  In  Dalmatia,  oranges  and  lemons  are  produced,  but  not  suflicietit 
lor  the  requirements  of  the  country;  twice  as  much  olive-oil  is  imported  as  is  raised  in 
the  monarchy. 

In  the  producticm  of  wine,  A.  is  second  only  to  France.  With  the  exception  of 
Galicia,  Silesia,  and  upper  A.,  the  vine  is  cultivated  in  all  the  provinces;  but  Hungary 
st:mds  first,  yielding  not  only  the  finest  quality  of  wine,  but  four-fifths  the  amount  of 
the  whole  produce  of  the  empire.  The  average  produce  of  the  whole  empire  is  esti- 
mated at  about  400,000,000  gallons,  which  is  mostly  consumed  by  the  mhabitants  them- 
selves. 

Of  plants  usc-d  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  the  first  place  is  held  bv  flax  and 
hemp.  Flax  is  cultivated  almost  universally;  white  hemp  in  Galicia,  Moravia,  and 
Hungary.  Tobacco  is  raised  in  great  quantities,  especially  in  Hungary,  which  also  is 
first  in  the  cultivation  of  rape-seed.  Bohemia  raises  hops'  of  the  first  quality,  which 
;u'e  partly  exported ;  though  other  provinces  require  to  import  from  abroad.  Tile  indigo 
l>lant  has  been  lately  successfully  acclimatized  in  Dalmatia.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  pro- 
ductive surface  is  covered  with  wood  (66,000  sq.m.),  which,  besides  timber,  yields  a 
number  of  secondary  products,  as  tar,  potash,  charcoal,  bark,  cork,  etc. 

As  to  animals,  bears  are  found  in  the  Carpathians,  Alps,  and  Dalmatia:  wolves, 
jackals,  and  lynxes  in  the.se  same  districts,  and  also  in  the  Banat,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and 
the  military  frontiers.  The  marmot,  otter,  and  beaver  are  also  found  in  Dalmatia. 
Game  has  of  late  sensibly  diminished.  The  wild  goat  lives  in  the  highest,  the  chamois 
and  white  Alpine  hare  in  the  middle  regions  of  the  Alps  and  Carpathians.  More  pro- 
ductive than  the  chase  are  the  fisheries  of  the  Danube,  Theiss,  and  numerous  streams, 
hikes,  and  ponds.  The  chief  sea-fishing  is  in  Dalmatia.  Leeches,  procured  chiefly  in 
Hungaiy  and  Moravia,  form  an  article  of  considerable  trade.  For  foreign  commerce 
the  most  important  branch  of  rural  industr}-  is  the  rearing  of  .silk.  A.  produces  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  silk  cocoons  annually.  The  silk  trade  is  very  extensive  in  the 
Tyrol — the  yearly  supply  of  cocoons  in  that  country  being  32,000. 

The  breeding  of  domestic,  animals  lias  not  yet  advanced  to  what  the  home  wants 
require.  In  some  districts  it  is  excellent,  in  others  quite  neglected.  Horse-breeding  is 
promoted  by  what  are  called  "  military  studs."     Besides  a  number  of  imperial  studs. 
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there  arc  a  great  many  pvivatfc  establishments,  especially  iu  Ilimgar}',  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  supply  of  hlaciv-catlle  is  not  equal  to  the  demand;  great  numbers  arc  i'ur- 
nisiicd  by  Hungary  and  Galicia.  The  breeding  of  sheep,  liivc  tuat  of  horses,  has  been 
a  special  object  of  care  to  the  government.  Tlie  finer  wools  arc  furnished  by  Moravia, 
Bohemia,  Siksia,  lower  A.,  and  great  part  of  Hungary  and  Galicia.  The  great  mass  is, 
however,  composed  of  what  is  known  as  middling  and  inferior  sorts.  Goats  are  reared 
chielly  iu  Dalmalia,  and  swine  iu  Hungary.  In  1S72,  the  number  of  horses  in  the  mon- 
archy was  sJ.tlcd  at  y,r)4H,4-i2;  cattle,  12,704,405;  .sheep,  20,10:3,395;  goats,  1,552,055; 
swine,  G,iJ94,752;  and  i)ee-hives,  1,531, 152.  Nearly  threefourliis  of  the  population  are 
engaged  in  husbandry,  so  that  A.  is  decidedly  an  agricultural  slate,  though  its  capabili- 
ties in  this  respect  have  by  no  means  been  fully  developed. 

The  popKldtioii  is  veiy  unequally  distributed.  The'  most  populous  districts  are 
tho.se  of  the  s.w.  and  of  the  n-w.  The  Alpine  regions  and  those  of  the  Carpathians  are 
tlie  sparsest;  and  generally  the  density  diminishes  towards  the  east.  At  the  end  of  18()9 
Austria  had.  besides  Vienna,  3  cities  of  abovxi  100.000  inhabitants,  and  33  others  •with 
more  than  20,000.  A'ienua,  with  834,284  inhabitants  then,  was  found  by  special  census 
in  1875  to  have,  with  suburl)s,  1,020,770.  The  population  of  Austria  eml)races  a  aTcater 
numlier  of  races,  distinct  in  origin  and  language,  than  that  of  an}-  other  European  coun- 
try except  Russia.  The  proportions  iu  this  respect  are  here  given  from  the  ohicial  state- 
ments of  1879.  The  Slavs  are  the  most  numerous  race,  amounting  to  16,219,000,  nearly 
50  per  cent  of  the  wdioie  jxipulation  in  1870.  They  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
Bohemia,  Jloravia,  C'arniola.  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  the  military  frontiers,  the 
Woiwodina,  tlie  n.  of  Hungary,  and  Galicia.  They  are,  liowever,  sjjlit  up  into  a  num- 
ber of  peoples  or  tribes,  differing  greatly  in  language,  religion,  culture,  and  manners; 
so  that  their  .seeming  preponderance  in  the  empire  is  thus  lost.  The  chief  branches  of 
the  Slavic  stem  are  the  northern  Czechs  (the  most  mmierous  of  all),  Kuthenes,  and  Poles, 
and  the  southern  Sloweus,  Croats,  Serbs,  and  Bulgarians.  The  Germans  numbered 
9.040,000,  or  about  25  per  cent.  They  arc  dispersed  over  the  empire,  but  predominata 
most  in  the  duchy  of  A.,  Salzburg,  Tyrol,  Slyria,  Carinthia,  w.  of  Hungary,  etc.  The 
Romanic  peoples  (speaking  languages  derived  from  that  of  ancient  Rome)  amounted  to 
3,45().O00,  or  fully  Oi  per  cent,  and  are  divided  into  western  and  eastern.  To  the  first, 
the  Germans  give  the  general  nanje  of  Welsch.  They  consist  of  Italians,  inhabiting  the 
s.  of  T}To],  Istria,  and  Dahnatia;  the  Ladins  (Latins),  occupying  some  valleys  in  Tyrol; 
and  the  Friauls  about  Gortz,  n.  of  Triest.  The  eastern  Romans  are  the  Valaks  or  Wal- 
lachians,  styled  by  themselves  Rumuni,  who  are  found  in  Transjdvania,  Hungary,  the 
Woiwodina,  Bukowina,  and  military  frontiers.  The  Magyars,  or  Hungarians  proper, 
numbered  5,431,000  (over  15  per  cent):  they  are  located  chiefly  in  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania; also  in  the  Woiwmdina,  and  a  few  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  The  small  remain- 
ing portion  are  composed  chiefly  of  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Bohemians  or  gj'psies;  and 
collectively  they  number  1,354,000,  which  is  pretty  nearly  3J  per  cent. 

As  to  religion,  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  is  Roman  Catholic.  At  the  beginning  of 
1870  there  were  23,954,233  Roman  Catholics;  of  Greeks  in  union  with  the  church  of 
Rome  there  were  3,941,796;  not  in  union,  3,050,830.  The  Protestants  of  all  denomina- 
tions numbered  3,570,989;  and  the  Jewish  persuasion  claimed  1,375,861.  The  church 
of  Rome  has  11  archbishoprics  and  40  bishoprics,  and  an  army  of  secular  priests.  At 
the  accession  of  Joseph  II.,  there  w-ere  2024  convents;  but  at  the  end  of  the  French  war 
(1816)  they  had  been  reduced  to  800.  There  are  at  present  nearly  300  abbeys  and  above 
500  convents. 

Education,  since  1849,  is  under  the  care  of  a  minister  of  public  worship  and  instruc- 
tion. As  com]iared  witli  other  German  states,  the  education  of  A.  presents  some  pecu- 
liarities. There  is  a  greater  prevalence  of  establishments  where  the  pupils  both  live  and 
receive  instruction;  also  of  schools  for  special  callings.  Instriietion,  again,  whether 
liigh  or  low,  is  mo-stly  gratuitous,  or  of  trifling  cost,  being  provided  from  general  or 
local  jiublic  funds.  The  government  lias  recently  made  liberal  allowance  for  elemen- 
tary education.  Another  peculiarity  is  the  sway  of  the  clergy,  both  in  schools  and  uni- 
versities. The  primary  schools  are,  to  a  very  large  extent,  in  their  hands.  The  num- 
ber of  elementary  schools  hns  increased  greatly  in  recent  times.  The  la^v  enforces  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  the  "  Volks-schulen,"  or  national  .schools,  of  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  12;  and  parents  are  liable  to  be  punished  for  neglecting  to  send  them. 
Hungary  is  still  backward  in  elementary  education.  There  are  eight  technical  schools 
in  the  empire.  The  eight  universities  are  at  Vienna,  Pi-ague,  Griitz,  Innsbriick.  Pesth, 
Cracow,  Lemberg,  and  Czernowitz  (the  latter  founded  iu  1875).  The  iirst  four  of  these, 
ranking  as  German  universities,  had  in  1872^- 

Vienna.  Prague.  Griitz.  Innsbriick. 
Professors  and  teachers — 

Ordinary  professors 68  48  40  41 

E.Ktraordinary  professors 88  23  10  7 

Assistant  professors 86  21  17  9 

Teachers  of  languages,  etc 8  6  3  1 

Total 200  97  70  58 
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Vienna.  Prague.  Gratz,  Innsbruck. 
Students — 

Faculty  of  theolosy 198  207  103  197 

jurisprudence 1304  640  313  104 

philosophy 697  265  143  148 

medicine 1383  500  293  79 

Total  matriculated  students 3564  1613  850  528 

Kon-matriculated  students 317  97  76  84 

Total 3881  1709  926  613 

In  1875,  Vienna  had  3920  students;  Prague,  1751 ;  Pesth,  122  teachers  and  1912  students; 
Cracow  and  Lemberg,  the  universities  of  Galicia,  and  the  other  Slavonian  provinces, 
number  70  professors  and  1800  students.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  establish- 
ments where  the  pupils  are  received  young,  and  educated  and  trained  f(n-  special  pro- 
fessions, for  the  army  and  navy,  for  the  counting-house,  for  the  mine  and  the  farm,  as 
accoucheurs,  etc.  There  are,  besides,  a  large  number  of  institutes  for  the  promotion  of 
science  and  art.  The  fruits  of  this  extensive  educational  system  are  not  v.'hat  might 
be  expected,  in  consequence  of  the  priestly  and  monarchical  restrictions  v\hich  hedge  it 
round.  The  chief  libraries  are  the  imperial  and  university  libraries  of  Vienna.  There 
are  in  the  whole  monarchy  755  newspapers  and  other  periodical  prints,  of  which  fully 
the  half  are  in  German.  Such  of  them  as  are  political  are  fettered  by  conditions  which 
render  them  quite  worthless  as  organs  of  public  opinion. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  A.  is  not  yet  adequately  developed,  but  of  late  years 
has  made  great  strides.  The  annual  value  of  its  manufactures — not  including  small 
trades — is  estimated  at  1200  to  1500  million  florins,  while  that  of  its  husbandry  may  reach 
2500  millions.  Bohemia  takes  the  lead  in  this  industiy;  then  follow  Austria  proper, 
3Ioravia  and  Silesia,  and  Hungary.  Vienna  is  the  chief  seat  of  manufacture  for  articles 
of  luxury:  ?iIoravia,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia  for  linen,  woolen,  and  glass  wares;  Styria 
and  Cariuthia,  for  iron  and  .steel  wares.  The  chief  manufactured  articles  of  export' are 
those  of  silk  and  wool;  tlie  only  others  of  consequence  are  linen  twist,  glass  wares,  and 
cotton  goods.  The  yeariy  value  of  manufactured  iron  is  about  54  million  florins.  The 
glass  wares  of  Bohemia  are  of  special  excellence.  The  hemp  and  flax  industry  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  still  most  important.  Ko  branch  of  industiy  has  risen  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  cotton.  The  manufacture  of  silk  is  very  extensive.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco 
is  a  state  monopoly,  and  brings  a  revenue  of  nearly  60  million  florins;  the  salt  mon- 
opolj',  18  millions. 

In  respect  of  commerce,  A.  is  most  unfavorably  situated.  High  mountains  oppose 
great  obstacles  on  all  hands  to  communication,  and  separate  the  producing  districts  from 
the  only  sea  that  touches  the  empire;  while  the  chief  navigable  rivers  have  their  mouths 
in  other  countries.  Much  has  been  done  to  remedy  these  obstacles.  Since  1809,  a  length 
of  20,000  m.  of  highways  has  been  made.  The  gi-eat  Alpine  roads  over  the  Stelvio  pass 
and  the  Semmering  (q.v.)  are  among  the  most  remarkable  constructions  of  our  times. 
More  remarkable  still  are  the  railwiiys  over  the  Brenner  pass  and  the  Semmering.  Tlie 
first  railway  in  A.  v.-as  a  horse  railway,  constructed  in  1825-32.  The  state  m  1841, 
resolved  to  undertake  the  construction  of  railwaj's,  and  since  then  a  great  extent  has 
been  laid  dov.-n.  A  tolerably  complete  network  of  railway  now  brings  all  places  of 
importance  into  ea.=;y  communication  with  each  other.  The  total  length  of  railways  in 
the  empire  open  to  traffic  in  Oct..  1876,  was  10,852  English  miles.  The  length  of  "lines 
under  construction  was  about  2000. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  the  empire  in  1876  was  about  28,000  English  miles. 
The  number  of  messages  carried  in  1875  was  5,458,920.  In  1876  there  were  in  Austi'ia 
proper  4366  post-oflSces,  and  in  Hunsary  1930.  The  number  of  letters  and  packets  pass- 
ing through  the  post  in  A.  in  1875  was  244,331,  and  in  Hungary  in  1874,  68,673. 

River-communication  received  a  great  impulse  from  the  introduction  of  steam.  By 
means  of  the  Danube  steam  company,  formed  in  1850,  and  a  second  company  (1853) 
confined  to  tug-navigation,  passengers  and  goods  are  now  conveyed  on  the  "Danube 
between  Ulm  and  Galatz,  and  on  to  Constantinople.  The  Austrian'Danube  steam  com- 
pany has  a  fleet  of  steamers  plying  on  the  Danube,  the  annual  receipts  from  conveyance 
of  goods  being  more  than  7  million  florins.  This  traffic  would  be  vastly  greater  were 
the  lower  Danube  freed  from  the  influence  of  Russia. 

A  great  number  of  the  political  impediments  to  commerce  have  been  removed  or 
diminished.  The  customs-boundary  that  separated  Hungarj-  and  the  adjoining  provinces 
from  the  rest  of  the  empire,  was  done  away  in  1851,  so  that  the  whole  is  included  in  one 
customs  district,  with  the  exception  of  Dalmatia,  which  still  forms  a  small  district  l)y 
itself;  the  free  ports  of  Triest,  Fiume,  one  or  two  other  minor  fne  ports  and  districts. 
By  the  new  tariff,  which  came  into  partial  operation  in  1852,  A.  has  passed  from  a  pro- 
liibitive  to  a  protective  .system.  IS'o  article  is  admitted  duty-free;  but  absolute  prohibi- 
tion is  confined  to  articles  of  state  monopoly  (salt,  powder,  and  tobacco).  Goods  for 
mere  transit  or  trans-shipment  pay  no  duty.  But  the  foreign  commerce  of  A.  is  nothing 
compared  with  that  between  the  different  pro\inces.  The  great  center  of  this  internal 
commerce  is  Vienna :  other  important  markets  arcLinz,  Prague,  Lemberg,  Brody,  Pesth, 
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Gnltz.  The  imports  and  exports  of  niercliandisc  and  bullion  for  the  whole  of  the  empire 
('xee]it  the  ])rovince  of  Dainialiii.  whieii,  as  has  lieen  mentioned,  is  not  within  tiio  impe- 
rial hue  of  customs,  were  tabulated  as  follows  for  1875  and  187G: 

Merchaiutise.  Bullion  and  Coin. 

Florins  t'liji-jiis. 

iMroRTS— 1  ST.") 5r)2,5()0,000  15.H0fi,000 

187(5 510,900,000  3S,800,000 

Exports— 1875 504,500,000  18,400,000 

1876 50y,t>U0,000  30,500,000 

For  Dalmatia,  the  imports  were  in  1875,  13,400,000  florins,  and  in  1876,  12.900,000;  the 
exports  in  1875  were  10.400,000,  and  in  1876,  7,800,000.  Tiie  principal  articles  of  import 
into  tlie  Austrian  empire  are  raw  cotton  and  otlier  materials  for  ;si)iniiin<^,  the  value  of 
this  item  reaciiing  in  1876  the  sum  of  95,600,000  llorins.  Kext  in  importance  come 
manufactured  cloths,  valued  at  61,600,000  in  1876;  tobacco,  and  miscellaneous  colonial 
produce.  Some  of  the  imports  are  partially  re-exported;  of  native  produce  exported  the 
most  important  are  articles  in  metal,  valued  at  67,200,000  florins;  cereals,  54,600,000; 
wood,  30,600,000;  and  potter}^  29,200,000. 

The  chief  harbors  of  A.  are  those  of  Istria — Triest,  Rovigno,  Pirano,  Citta  Nuova, 
etc.;  of  Croatia — Flume,  Buccari,  Novi;  of  Dalmatia — Zara,  Spalatro,  Ragusa,  Cuttaro, 
Curzola,  etc. 

As  to  for)ii  of  qovernment,  A.  is  a  monarchy  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Ilapsbiu'g- 
Lothringen.  In  the  ca.se  of  the  reigning  family  dying  out  ,  the  states  of  Bohemia  and 
of  Hungary  have  the  right  of  choosing  a  new  king;  but  for  the  other  crown-lands,  the 
last  sovereign  appoints  his  own  successor.  Tlie  reigning  house  must  profess  the  Romau 
Catholic  faith. 

Till  1848,  Hungary  and  Transylvania  had  a  constitution  limiting  the  monarchy,  which 
was  absolute  for  the  rest  of  the  empire;  though  the  several  provinces  had  each  its  con- 
sultative council  composed  of  clergy,  nobles,  and  burghers.  After  the  revolution  of 
1848,  and  the  subsequent  reaction,  all  marks  of  independence  of  the  separate  prov- 
inces disappeared.  The  imperial  constitution  granted  {ociroylrte)  March  4,  1849. 
as  well  as  the  provincial  constitutions  that  followed,  were  abolished,  and  government 
was  organized  in  the  most  absolute  form  by  the  imperial  "patent"  or  charter  of  Dec.  31, 
1851.  "The  patent  guaranteed  to  every  religious  body  recognized  by  law  protection  in 
the  observance  of  public  ordinances,  in  the  management  of  its  own  affairs,  and  in  the 
jiossessiou  of  buildings  and  funds  for  the  purpose  of  worship  and  instruction.  The 
relation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  the  state  was  put  upon  a  new  footing.  It  was 
no  longer  imder  the  oversight  of  the  secular  authority,  the  placdum  reriium  and  church- 
patronage  were  abolished,  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  for  discipline,  and  the  indeijendent 
administration  of  church  property,  were  conceded,  and  the  intercourse  of  bishops  and  of 
all  Catholics  with  Rome  left  free.  The  clergy  had  no  longer  to  submit  to  examination 
or  tests  on  the  part  of  the  state;  they  were  nominated  by  the  state,  but  only  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  bishops,  and  without  that  concurrence  thc}'^  could  not  be  deprived 
of  their  oflice.  Along  with  all  this,  they  obtained  an  overwhelming  influence  over 
education,  even  in  the  universities;  and  by  the  concordat  signed  in  the  early  part  of 
1856,  this  influence  was  very  greatly  increased.  The  patent  further  guaranteed  the  equality 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  of  all  citizens  irrespective  of  nation,  rank,  or  religion,  and  the 
liberation  of  the  land  from  all  serfdom.  Subsequent  patents  (e.g.  for  Hungary,  Croatia, 
etc.,  in  1853)  regulated  the  claims  between  existing  proprietors  and  their  vassals,  and 
determined  the  indemnities  due  to  the  former  for  their  seignorial  rights. 

But  since  the  year  1867  A.  has  been  reconstructed  as  a  twofold  empire,  con- 
sisting of  a  German  or  "  Cisleithan  "  monarchy,  and  a  Magyar  or  "  Transleithnn"  king- 
dom. The  former  is  generally  known  as  Austria  proper,  and  the  latter  as  Hungaiy. 
Each  of  the  two  countries  has  its  own  laws,  parliament,  ministers,  and  government;  and 
the  formal  tie  between  them  is  a  body  known  as  the  delegations.  These  form  a  parlia- 
ment of  120  members:  the  one-half  is  chosen  by  the  legislature  of  German  Austria. 
which  is  represented  by  it,  and  the  other  half  represents  Hungary.  The  person  of  the 
sovereign  is  another  knot  in  the  tie  between  the  two  members  of  the  empire.  The 
Magyars  claim,  under  certain  conditions,  the  right  of  freely  electing  their  monarch. 
The  delegations  have  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  affecting  the  common  interests  of  the 
two  countries,  especially  foreign  affairs,  war,  and  finance;  the  ministries  of  which 
three  departments  are  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  their  official  functions  to  the 
delegations,  a  committee  of  whom  sits  permanently.  The  acts  of  tlie  delegations  require 
to  be  confirmed  b}-  the  representative  assemblies  of  their  respective  countries;  and  ia 
this  manner  it  is  attempted  to  leave  the  self-government  of  both  Austria  proper  and 
Hungary  free. 

The  administration  of  Austria  proper  is  divided  at  present  among  seven  ministries — 
public  education  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  agricultural,  finance,  interior,  national  defen.se, 
corr.mcrce,  and  justice.  Formerly  the  ministry  was  merely  the  collective  organ  of  tlie 
emperor,  and  was  responsible  to  him  alone.     But  a  bill  passed  by  the  reichsrath  in  1867, 
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and  ?!anctioned  by  the  emperor,  renders  it  responsible  to  that  parliament  of  the  westera 
e:upire. 

TliL'  reichsrath  consists  of  iin  upper  and  a  lower  honso.  The  upper  house  is  consti- 
tuted i)y  princes,  nobles,  arehbisuops,  bishops,  and  life  members  nominated  by  the 
emperor.  The  lov/er  house  numbers  853  menil)er.s,  elected  by  tlie  14  provincial  diets  of 
the  empire  in  the  following  proportions:  Bohemia.  9C;  Dnlmatia,  9;  Galicia,  63;  Iligiier 
Austria.  17:  Lower  Austria,  37;  Salzburg,  5;  Styria,  23;  Carinthia,  10;  Carniola,  9; 
Bukowina,  9;  31oravia,  30;  Silesia,  10;  Tyrol,  17;  Yorarlberg,  3;  Islria  and  Triest,  4. 
The  members  of  the  reichsrath  are  elected  in  the  provincial  diets,  and  no  cue  "who  is  not 
a  member  of  one  of  these  is  eligible  to  the  Avider  sphere  of  legislation.  The  emperor 
nominates  the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  both  houses.  The  rights  claimed  by  the 
reiclisratli  are:  1.  Consent  to  all  military  laws:  2.  Co-operation  in  legislatui-e  affecting 
trade  and  commerce,  customs,  banking,  po.sting,  telegraphs,  and  railways;  3.  Exami- 
nation of  the  estimates,  and  general  control  of  the  public  debt.  To  give  validity  to  bills 
passed  by  tlie  reichsrath,  the  consent  of  both  chambers  is  required,  as  T>ell  as  the 
sanction  of  the  emperor. 

The  executive  of  Hungary  is  carried  on  in  the  name  of  "the  king"  by  a  responsible 
ministry. 

Finance. — The  protracted  -wars  of  the  first  15  years  of  the  19th  c.  had  so 
exhausted  the  resources  of  A.,  and  shattered  her  credit,  that  paper  monej',  after  being 
already  twice  reduced,  had  again  sunk  to  25  per  cent  of  its  nominal  value;  and  even  5 
per  cent  loans  could  only  be  obtained  at  a  sacritice  of  sometimes  more  than  50  per  cent. 
During  the  30  years  that  followed  the  war,  much  was  done  to  restore  tiie  state  credit, 
and  4  per  cent  state  ps'per  was  bought  at  par.  The  revolution  of  1848  brought  new 
difficulties,  from  whicli  the  finances  had  not  recovered,  when  the  Crimean  war  increased 
the  expenditure;  the  war  with  Prussia  and  Italy  in  1866  increased  the  public  debt  by 
about  300,000,000  florins,  but  on  the  other  hand  freed  A.  from  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
debt  of  about  35,000,000  florins. 

The  budget  estimates  for  the  common  affairs  of  the  empire,  for  1873,  were — revenue, 
17,208,883;  expenditure,  110,647.498  florins;  leaving  a  deficit  of  93,438,015.  The  esti- 
mated revenue  for  1877  was  117,091,389  florins,  which  was  balanced  by  the  estimated 
revenue.  On  the  1st  July,  1876,  the  national  debt  of  the  Austrian  empire  was  3,065,209,072 
florins,  or  £308,526,906  sterling.  The  estimated  revenue  for  Austria  proper  (the 
counti'ies  represented  in  the  reicihsrath)  in  1877  was  376,637,817  florins;  tlie  expenditure, 
405,569,474  florins. 

History* — The  nucleus  around  which  this  great  empire  has  grown  was  that  part  of 
the  archduch}'  of  A.  that  lies  below  the  Ens.  In  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  about  800,  the 
defense  of  the  south-eastern  frontier  of  Germany  against  Asiatic  hordes  gave  rise  here 
to  a  margraviate,  called  the  eastern  mark  or  boundary  of  the  empire,  or  Ostreich  (Austria), 
the  eastern  government;  which,  being  united  in  1156  to  the  country  above  the  Ens,  was 
raised  to  a  duchy.  After  coming,  in  1282,  into  the  posses.sion  of  the  house  of  Ilapsburg 
(q.v.).  it  rapidly  rose  to  a  powerful  state.  The  princes  of  that  house  extended  their 
dominion  by  marriage,  piu-chasc,  and  otherwise,  over  a  nuniber  of  other  states,  and  from 
1438  held  almost  uuinterruptedl}'  the  throne  of  the  German  empire.  By  the  acc[uisition 
(1526  and  1527)  of  the  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  the  house  of  A.  rose  to  the 
rank  of  a  European  monarchy.  In  1804.  Francis  declared  himself  hereditary  emperor 
of  A.,  and,  two  years  afterwards,  laid  down  the  title  of  emperor  of  Germany  and  khig 
of  the  Romans. 

In  the  earliest  times,  what  is  now  the  duchj'  of  A.  was  inhalrlted  h\  the  Taurisci,  a 
Celtic  people;  but  their  name  subsequently  disappeared  before  that  of  theNorici.  After 
the  conquest  of  the  Isorici  by  the  Romans  (14  B.C.),  the  country  to  the  n.  of  the  Danube 
belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Ihe  Z^Iarcomanni  (q.v.);  on  the  s.  of  the  river  lay  the  Roman 
provinces  of  iS'oricum  and  Pannonia,  in  which  last  was  tlie  nii»nicii)al  city  of  Vindo- 
bona  (Vienna).  Tyrol  formed  part  of  Rhaetia.  All  these  boundaries  were  swept  away 
by  the  irruption  of  the  northern  peoples;  and  the  regions  in  question  were  occupied  in 
succession,  during  the  5th  and  6th  ceutui-ies,  by  Boil,  Vandals,  Goths,  Huns,  Lomb:!rds, 
and  Avari.  After  the  Lombards  had  settled  in  Italy,  the  Ens  came,  about  568,  to  be 
the  boundary  between  a  tribe  of  German  oriuin  and  the  Avari,  a  people  v. ho  had  pene- 
trated thither  from  the  east.  The  Avari  having,  in  788,  crossed  the  Ens,  and  fallen 
upon  Bavaria,  then  p;irt  of  the  Frankish  empire,  Charlemagne  drove  them  back  (790)  a- 
far  as  the  Raab,  and  united  tlie  district  from  the  Ens  to  that  river  with  Germany,  under 
the  name  of  the  East  Mark,  ]^.rarchia  Orieutalis,  or  Austria.  He  sent  colonists,  mostly 
Bavarians,  into  the  new  province,  and  appointed  over  it  a  margrave.  It  came  into  the 
posse>^sion  of  the  Hungarians  in  900,  but  was  reconquered  by  Otto  I.  in  955,  and  reunited 
with  Germany. 

As  margrave  of  the  reconciuered  province,  the  emperor,  in  983,  appointed  Leopold 
of  Babeulierg  (q.v.),  whose  dynasty  ruled  A.  for  260  years.  Lender  Henry  Jasonurgoit 
(1141-1177),  the  mark  above  the  Ens  was  annexed  to  tiie  lower  mark,  the  united  province 
raised  to  a  duchy,  and  important  privileges  conferred  on  the  newly  named  duke  and 

*  As  the  history  of  A.  and  its  rulers  involves,  for  many  centuries,  the  maiu  strand  of  the  thi-eaJ  of 
European  history,  it  is  given  at  somewhat  more  than  the  usual  length. 
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his  heirs.  This  Henry  .Tasonurgott  look  part  in  the  second  crusade;  he  also  removed 
the  ducal  residence  from  Lcopoldsberij;  to  Vienna,  now  lirst  called  a  city,  and  began  tlie 
building  of  the  cathedral  of  !St.  yteplien.  Under  Ins  successors,  iium(;:u'is  additions 
(Stj'ria,  Carniola)  were  made  to  the  jjossessions  of  the  house.  Leopold  VI.  undertook 
numerous  expe<litions  against  Uie  Hungarians  and  the  infidels,  and  is  reckoned  the  Ixst 
of  the  r>alienberg  iiriuces.  'I'lie  liise  became  extinct  with  his  successor,  Frederick,  who 
fell  in  battle  wilii  the  Magyars  (124G). 

Then  followed  au  interregnum  from  124G  to  1282.  Tlie  emperor  Frederic  II.  at 
lirst  treated  the  duchy  as  a  lapsed  fief  of  the  empire;  shortly,  claims  were  set  up  by 
Count  Hermann  of  i^avaria,  who  was  married  to  a  niece  of  the  deceased  margrave, 
Frederic;  and  when  Hermann  died,  and  the  empire  was  distracted  by  the  contests 
between  rival  em!)er()rs,  the  "slates"  of  A.  and  Styria  chose Ottokar,  son  of  the  Bchemlan 
king,  as  liuke,  who  nuuK'  good  his  nonnuaiiou  about  120(1.  Ottokar,  refusing  to  acknowl- 
edge Itudolf  of  Hapsburg  as  emperor,  was  defeated,  and  lost  his  life  and  possessions,  in 
the  battle  of  JMarclifeld  (12TS);  and  the  emperor  shortly  afterwards  (1282;  conferred  the 
duchies  of  A..  Styria,  and  Carinlhia  on  his  son  Albrecht. 

The  accession  of  tlie  Hapsburg  dynasty  with  Albrecht  I.  (q.v.)  was  the  foundation 
of  A. 's  subsequent  greatness.  Tlie  despotic  Albrecht  contended  successfully  with  Hun- 
garians and  liavarians.  but  while  attempting  to  subdue  the  Swiss,  he  was  murdered  near 
Rheinfelden  (13U8)  by  his  nephew,  John  of  Swabia.  whom  he  had  deprived  of  his  heredi- 
tary possessions.  Of  his  5  sons,  Frederic  was  chosen  (1314)  by  a  party  to  the  imjierial  throne, 
but  was  defeated  (1322)  by  his  rival,  Ludwig  of  Ijavaria.  Duke  Leojiold  was  defeatetl 
at  Morgarten  (1315)  in  his  attempt  to  reduce  the  Swiss  cantons  that  had  thrown  off  lh(-ir 
allegiance  to  Albrecht  I.  At  last,  by  the  death  of  all  his  brothers,  Albrecht  11.  reunited 
the  Austrian  possessions,  increased  by  various  additions.  After  his  death  (13f38),  two 
sons,  Rudolf  and  Albrecht  HI.,  successively  followed  in  the  duchy  of  Austria.  Another 
son,  Leopold,  held  the  other  lands,  but  lost  his  life  at  Semjiach,  in  seeking  to  regain  the 
Hapsburg  possessions  in  Switzerland.  The  posterity  of  Albert  and  Leopold  formed  the 
two  lines  of  A.  and  Styria.  During  Albrecht  III.'s  reign,  Tyrol  and  other  districts  were 
ceded  to  Austria.  After  his  death  (1395),  the  dukedom  was  held  by  his  son,  Albrecht 
IV.  Albrecht  V.,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1404,  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Sigismund,  succeeded  ((1438)  to  the  thrones  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  was 
at  the  same  lime  raised  to  the  dignity  of  German  emperor,  as  Albrecht  II.  "With  his 
death,  in  1439,  Bohemia  and  Hungary  were  for  a  time  lost  to  the  house  of  A.,  as  were 
also,  after  a  bloody  struggle,  the  last  of  the  family  possessions  in  Switzerland.  But  the 
imperial  dignity  was  henceforth  uninterruptecily  held  b}'  them.  With  Ladislaw, 
Albreclit's  .son,  the  Austrian  line  of  the  house  closed  (1457),  and  their  possessions  went 
to  the  Styrian  Hue.  Of  this  line  was  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  who  raised  the  dignity 
of  his  house  by  making  A.  an  archduchy.  After  the  death  of  Ladislaw  and  of 
his  own  brother,  Albrecht,  Frederic  came  into  the  undivided  possession  of  the  archduchy 
(14G4). 

His  son,  Maximilian  I.,  by  marrying  iVIaria,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  acquired 
(1477)  the  JSTetherlauds.  Beetmiiug  emperor  on  the  death  of  his  father  (1493),  he  ceded 
the  government  of  the  Netherlands  to  his  son  Philip.  Under  Maximilian,  Tyrol  fell 
again  to  the  chief  branch  of  the  house  of  A.,  several  districts  were  acquired  from 
Bavaria,  and  fresh  claims  were  established  on  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  The  court  of 
Vienna  began  to  be  the  seat  of  German  art  and  science.  The  marriage  of  the  emperor's 
son  Philip  with  Johanna  of  Spain  set  the  house  of  Hapsburg  on  the  throne  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies.  Philip  died  in  1506,  and  on  the  death  of  Maximilian  I.,  in  1519,  Philip's 
son,  Charles  I.  of  Spain,  was  elected  German  emperor  as  C'harles  V.  (q.v.).  Charles 
resigned  by  treaty  all  the  German  possessions,  except  the  Netherlands,  to  his  brother, 
Ferdinand  I.  (q.v.). 

Ferdinand  I.  had  married  the  sister  of  Lewis  II.  of  Hungary;  and  on  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  the  battle  of  Mohacz  (1526),  he  claimed  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  along  with  Moravia.  Silesia,  and  Lausatia.  His  claim  was  contested  by  John 
Zapolya,  who  secured  the  aid  of  sultan  Soliman  II. ;  and  Ferdinand,  after  contests 
extending  over  20  years,  had  finally  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  30,000  ducats  to  Soliman 
for  possession  of  Lower  Hungary.  Ferdinand  was  also  fain  to  surrender  Wurtemberg 
to  Duke  Ulrich  (1534),  on  condition  of  its  reverting  to  A.  on  the  death  of  the  male  line. 
Nevertheless,  the  posses.sions  of  the  house  of  A.  (in  the  German  line)  were  at  this  time 
already  of  the  extent.of  110,000  sq.  miles.  On  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  (1556),  Fer- 
dinand .succeeded  to  the  imperial  dignity;  he  died  1564,  with  the  reputation  of  a  good 
nder,  though  he  was  strongly  con.servative  of  everything  established,  and  introduced 
the  Jesuits. 

In  the  partition  of  the  inheritance  that  took  place  among  his  three  sons,  the  eldest, 
Maximilian  11. ,  received  the  imperial  crown  along  with  A.,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia; 
the  second,  Ferdinand,  Tyrol  and  LTpper  A.;  the  third,  Karl,  Styria,  Carinthia,  etc. 
Maximilian  was  more  fortunate  in  Hungary  than  his  father.  The  death  of  Soliman 
before  Szigeth  (1566)  led  to  a  truce;  he  got  his  eldest  sou,  Rudolf,  crowned  king  of  Hun- 
gary in  1572,  and  shortly  after,  of  Bohemia,  and  also  chosen  king  of  Rome.  But  his 
attempt  to  bring  the  crown  of  Poland  into  his  house  failed.  Maximilian  II.  was  fond  of 
peace,  tolerant  in  religion,  and  a  just  ruler.     He  died  1576;  and  of  his  5  sons,  the  eldest, 
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Rudolf  II.,  became  cmporor.  Under  liim,  the  possessions  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand 
of  Tyrol,  who  had  married  Philippine  Welser  (q.v.),  the  beautiful  daughter  of  an  Augs- 
l)urg  burgher,  reverti/d  to  the  other  two  lines,  Ferdinand's  children  not  being  considered 
noble.  Rudolf  II.  adhered  to  the  old  feudal  usages,  and  was  a  negligent  sovereign, 
leaving  everN'thing  to  his  ministers  and  the  Jesuits.  His  war  with  the  porte  and  Tran- 
s^ivauia  brought  him  little  credit;  and  the  Protestants  of  Bohemia,  oppressed  bj' the 
Jesuits,  extorted  from  him  a  charter  of  religious  libeity.  At  last  he  was  obliged,  in  1608, 
to  cede  Hungar3^  and,  in  1611,  Bohemia  and  A.  to  his  "brother  ]\Iatthias  (q.v.).  Matthias, 
who  became  emperor  in  1612,  conchided  a  20  rears'  peace  with  the  Turks,  and  ceded 
(1617  and  1618)  Bohemia  and  Hungar}- to  his  cousin  Ferdinand,  .son  of  the  archduke 
Karl  of  Stvria,  third  son  of  Maximilian  II.  Matthias  lived  to  see  the  outbreak  of  the 
thirty  years'  war  (q.v.),  and  died  March  20,  1619. 

Bohemia  refused  to  acknowledge  his  successor,  Ferdinand  II.  (q.v.),  to  whom  all  the 
Austrian  possessions  had  again  reverted,  and  chose  the  elector  palatine,  Frederic  Y., 
the  head  of  the  Protestant  union,  as  king.  The  states  of  A.  and  the  Hungarians  were 
;ilso  refractory.  But  the  battle  of  Prague  (1620)  subjected  Bohemia  to  Ferdinand;  who 
formally  set  about  rooting  out  Protestantism  in  that  country  and  in  Moravia,  annulled 
their  right  of  electing  their  king,  and  the  patent  of  religious  freedom  granted  them  by 
Rudolf  II.,  and  set  up  a  Catholic  reformation  tribunal  which  drove  thousands  into  exile. 
The  emperor  also  succeeded  in  extorting  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereignty  from  the 
states  of  A.,  among  which  Protestantism  predominated;  after  which  Protestantism  was 
rigorously  prohibited.  Hungary  also  was  at  last  compelled  to  yield,  which  had  revolted 
under  the  prince  of  Transylvania.  But  this  religious  war  and  persecution  cost  the  house 
of  A.  the  life-blood  of  its  possessions.  Of  732  cities  in  Bohemia,  onlv  130  were  left;  of 
30,700  villages,  only  6000;  of  3,000,000  inhaliitants,  only  780.000.  Under  Ferdinand's 
successor,  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  (1637-1657),  A.  continued  to  be  a  ^heater  of 
war;  and  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648),  had  to  cede  Alsace  to  France.  Ferdinand 
III.'s  son  and  successor,  Leopold  I.,  provoked  the  Hungarians  to  rebellion  by  his  sever- 
ity. Tekeli  (q.v.)  received  aid  from  the  porte,  and  Kara  Mustapha  besieged  Vienna 
(1683);  which  was  rescued  only  by  an  army  of  Poles  and  Germans  under  John  Sobieski 
hastening  to  its  assistance.  The  emperor's  generals  now  reduced  the  whole  of  Hungary, 
which  was  declared  a  hereditary  kingdom  in  the  male  line  (1687).  Prince  Eugene  ^-om- 
pelled  the  porte  (1699)  to  restore  the  country  between  the  Danube  and  Theiss.  and,  in 
1718,  to  cede  other  important  provinces  to  Hungary.  The  struggle  between  Leopold 
and  Louis  XIV.  of  France  for  the  heirship  to  the  king  of  Spain,  led  to  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession  (q.v.),  during  which  Leopold  died.  May  5,  170).  He  was  of  sluggish 
phlegmatic  character,  and  wholly  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits. 

His  eldest  son  and  successor,  the  enlightened  .Joseph  I.  (q.v.),  continued  the  war.  He 
d.  childless,  April  17,  1711,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother.  Karl  VI.  The  peace  of 
Utrecht  concluded  under  his  reign  (1713)  .secured  to  A.  the  Xetherlands,  Milan.  Mantua, 
Naples,  and  Sicily.  The  monarchy  now  embraced  190,000  sq.m.,  with  20,000,000  inhab- 
itants, and  had  a  revenue  of  14,000,000  floiins,  with  an  army  of  130,000  m.en.  Its 
strengtli,  however,  was  soon  much  exhausted  bj' fresh  wars  with  France  and  Spain.  At 
the  peace  of  Vienna  (1737),  Karl  VI.  had  to  give  up  Xaples  and  Sicily  to  Don  Carlos  of 
Spain,  and  part  of  Milan  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  receiving  only  Parma  and  Piacenza 
instead.  He  also  lost  at  the  peace  of  Belgrade  (1739)  nearly  all  the  fruits  of  Eugene's 
conquests,  giving  back  to  the  porte  Belgrade,  Servia,  and  the  parts  of  Wallachia  and 
Bosnia  that  had  belonged  to  Austria.  The  emperor  conceded  all  these  points  with  the 
view  of  securing  adhesion  to  the  pragmatic  sanction  (q.v.),  which  conferred  the  succes- 
sion on  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa. 

With  his  death  (Oct.  20,  1740)  the  male  line  of  the  Hap.-burgs  was  extinct,  and  JIaria 
Theresa,  who  was  married  to  Franz  Stephan,  duke  of  Lonaine,  assumed  the  govern- 
ment. But  counter-claims  were  rai.^ed  on  all  sides,  and  a  violent  war  arose,  in'which 
England  alone  sided  Avith  Maria.  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia  conquered  Silesia.  The  elec- 
tor of  Bavaria  took  the  title  of  archduke  of  A.,  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  at  Linz 
and  Prague,  and  elected  emperor  as  Karl  VII.  (1742).  Tiie  Hungarians  alone  stood  by 
their  heroic  queen;  who,  at  the  peace  of  Breslau  (1742)  was  forced  to  yield  Sile.sia  to 
Prussia.  Frederic  renewed  the  war  by  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  emperor;  but 
Karl  dying  (1745),  Maria  Theresa's  hus))and  was  elected  German  emperor  as  Franz  I.  A 
.second  treaty  of  peace  (1745)  .secured  Silesia  anew  to  Prussia;  and  at  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  (1748),  A.  had  to  cede  Pamia.  Piacenza,  and  Guastalla  to  Don  Philip  of 
Spain,  and  several  districts  of  !Milan  to  Sardinia.  These  sacritices  secured  the  existence 
i.'f  the  Austrian  monarchy;  but  ^laria  Theresa  Avislied  to  recover  Silesia,  and  with  this 
view,  entered  into  alliance  with  France,  Russia,  Saxony,  and  Sweden;  but  after  a  bloody 
seven  years'  war  (q.v.),  Prussia  retained  Silesia,  and  A",  had  .^pent  her  blood  and  treasure 
in  vain.  At  this  time,  piaper-money  first  appeared  in  A.,  under  the  name  of  state-bonds. 
At  Franz's  death  (1765),  his  son,  Joseph  II.,  became  German  emperor,  and  joint-regent 
with  his  mother  of  the  hereditary  states.  Collateral  iiranches  of  the  house  of  A.  were 
planted  by  the  younger  sons  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  nrchduke  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  and 
tiie  archduke  Ferdinand,  who  married  the  heiress  of  Este  (see  ^/odena).  In  the  first 
partition  of  Poland  (1772),  A.  acquired  Galicia  and  Lodomeria,  and  the  Bukowina  was 
ceded  by  the  porte  in  1777,     At  the  death  of  the  empress  in  1780,  the  monarchy  had  an 
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oxteutof  2r>4,000  sq.m..  T\'ilh  a  pop.  of  24,000,000,  and  a  debt  of  100,000,000  florins. 
The  administration  of  ]\Iaria  Tliercsa  v/as  di.stiugiiislied  by  unwonted  unity  and  vigor 
both  in  liome  and  foreign  rchitiou's. 

Her  successor,  Joseph  II.,  was  an  aeti\'e  reformer  in  the  spirit  of  the  enlightened 
despotism  of  the  times,  tliough  often  rash  iuid  violent  in  liis  mode  of  proceeding.  He 
introduced  ceonomy  into  every  department,  remodeled  the  censorship  of  llie  press, 
granted  liberties  and  rights  to  Protestants,  abolished  900  convents,  and  revised  the 
school-system.  His  protective  sy.stem  of  duties,  thougli  exhi1)iting  his  narrowness  as  a 
statesman,  gave  a  start  to  native  manufactuies.  But  his  reforming  zeal  and  jnission  for 
iiniformity  excited  opposition;  the  Netherlands  rose  in  insurrection,  and  oilier  disturb- 
ances broke  out,  which  hastened  his  end  (1790).  He  was  succeeded  in  llie  government 
by  his  brother,  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany — as  German  emperor,  Leopold  II. — who  su(;- 
ceeded  in  pacifying  the  Netherlands  and  Hungary.  Peace  was  concluded  with  Prussia 
and  Turkey  (1790).  The  fate  of  his  sister,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  her  hus])and,  Louis 
XVI..  led  Leopold  to  an  alliance  with  Prussia:  but  he  d.  (Mar.  1,  1792)  before  the  war 
with  France  broke  out.  Tlie  war  was  declaied  by  France  on  his  son  Franz  II.,  the  same 
year  (see  Fkance).  Hy  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (q.v.),  1797,  A.  lost  Lombardy  and 
tlie  Netherlands,  receiving  in  lieu  the  Venetian  territory;  two  years  later,  at  tiie  second 
partition  of  Poland,  it  was  augmented  by  West  Galicia.  Franz,  in  alliance  with  Russia, 
renewed  the  war  with  France  in  1799,  which  was  ended  In'  the  peace  of  Luneville.  It  is 
needless  to  follow  all  the  alterations  of  boundary  that  the  Au.strian  dominions  underwent 
during  these  wars.  The  most  serious  was  at  the  peace  of  Vienna  (l!_-i09),  whicli  cost  A. 
42,000  S(i.m.  of  territory,  and  11,000,000  liorins  of  lier  revenue.  It  was  in  1804,  when 
Napoleon  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  of  France,  that  Franz  declared  himself  Iieredi- 
tary  emperor  of  Austria,  uniting  all  his  dominions  in  one  empire.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  he  laid  down  the  dignity  of  German  emperor,  which 
Ids  familj-hud  held  for  nearly  500  years,  and  now  took  the  title  of  Franz  I.,  emperor  of 
Austria. 

Tlie  humiliating  peace  of  Vienna  w^as  followed  (1809)  by  the  marriage  of  Napoleon 
with  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa:  and  in  Mar.,  1812,  Napoleon  and  Franz  entered  into 
alliance!  against  Russia.  But  when  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812  had  broken  the 
])ower  of  the  French  emperor,  his  father-in-law  declared  war  on  him  (Aug.,  1818),  and 
joined  the  alliance  of  England,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden.  The  active  part  which 
the  emperor  Franz  now  took  in  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  his  consenting  to  tlie  banish- 
ment of  liis  son-in-law  to  Elba,  and  the  firmness  with  which  he  signed  the  declaration  of 
outlawry  against  him  on  his  return  to  France,  and  contributed  to  his  final  overthrow, 
thus  deciding  the  fortunes  of  his  own  daughter  and  her  son — all  furnished  grounds  of 
claim  to  that  full  indemnity  for  her  losses  wliich  A.  ol)tained  at  the  close  of  the  war.  In  the 
remodeling  of  the  map  of  Europe  that  took  placciit  the  congress  of  Vienna  (1815),  82,000 
sq.m.  were  added  to  the  253,000  possessed  by  A.  after  the  last  partition  of  Poland,  besides 
the  advantages  she  gained  in  point  of  compactness,  and  facilities  for  trade,  especially  by 
the  acquisition  of  Venice  and  Dalmatia.  Ferdinand,  the  emperor's  uncle,  was  also 
restored  to  the  grand  duchj^of  Tuscany,  of  which  he  had  been  dispossessed  by  Napoleon. 

After  that  time,  A.  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  European  jwlitics  generally,  and 
more  especially  in  the  German  confederation;  and  that  influence  was  unifonnly  hostile 
to  constitutionalism  (see  JMetteknich).  When  the  Polish  revolution  broke  out,  a  strict 
neutrality  was  assumed;  but  a  Polish  corps  that  was  driven  into  the  Austrian  territories 
was  disarmed,  and  sent  into  Hungary,  while  a  Russian  division  that  had  taken  refuge 
on  Aiistrian  soil  was  let  go,  and  equipped  with  the  Polish  weapons. 

The  death  of  Franz  I.  (Mar.  2,  1882)  made  little  alteration  in  the  policy  of  A.;  Fer- 
dinand I.  trod  in  his  father's  footsteps.  The  political  alliance  with  Ru.ssia  and  Prussia 
was  drawn  closer  by  a  personal  conference  of  the  emperor  with  Nicolas  I.  and  Frederic 
William  III.  at  Teplitz.  Oct.,  1838.  The  wonted  calm  was  interrupted  in  1840  by  tlie 
w:u'  against  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  Svria,  in  which  A.  took  part  in  union  with  England.  An 
attempt  at  insurrection  in  Italy  in  1844  was  a  complete  failure. 

But  under  this  long-continued  peace  and  superficial  calm,  the  internal  condition  of 
the  empire  was  coming  to  a  crisis.  The  stifling  bureaucratic  system  of  govertiment  and 
police  .supervision,  had  produced  onlv  irritation  and  discontent,  and  was  powerless  to 
compress  the  fermentation.  The  opposition  in  the  sevei-al  nationalities  became  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  the  tactics  of  playing  these  natior.alities  ofl:  against  one  another,  no 
longer  .succeeded.  The  Polish  in.surrection,  whicli  led  to  the  incorporation  of  Ciacow^ 
witli  tlie  monarchy  (Nov.,  1846),  had  turned  into  a  frightful  rising  of  the  p'':',.santry  in 
Galicia  against  the  nobles.  This  enabled  the  government  to  overpower  the  political 
rising;  but  the  success  onlj^  increased  the  danger  of  tiie  crisis,  by  encouraging  it  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  old  reckless  way.  In  the  meantime  the  ojiposition  to  Austrian  rule  in  Italy, 
Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  was  becoming  uncontrollable,  and  even  the  states  of  lower 
A.  insisted  on  some  control  in  t!ie  management  of  the  state.  The  revolutionary 
movement  w^as  already^in  full  swing  in  Italy,  when  llie  f.nll  of  Louis  Philippe  (Feb.  24, 
1848)  .shook  Europe  to  its  foundati*on.  A  host  of  ])et;tions  and  r.ddre.sses  was  followed. 
Mar.  13,  by  a  popular  movement  in  Vienna,  to  Avliicii  the  government  and  military, 
after  a  feeble  resistance  succumbed.  Mctteniich  resigned,  the  arming  of  the  citizens 
and  freedom  of  the  press  were  granted,  and  tlie  emperor  promised  to  convoke  a  consul- 
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tutive  nssembly  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  At  the  same  time,  the  opposition  in  Eun- 
ffar}' had  c:'.rrie(l  tlieir  demand  for  an  independent  ministrj"  responsible  to  the  national 
diet,  and  the  emperor  was  not  in  a  position  to  withstand  it.  Tiie  22d  of  Mar.  saw  the 
insurrection  lircaic  out  at  Milan,  and  Radetzky,  tiie  military  commander,  forced  to  retire 
on  A'erona.     Venice  rose  at  the  same  time,  and  drove  out  the  Anstrians. 

While  the  revolution  v>'as  thus  victorious  in  the  provinces,  tlie  central  authority  was 
in  a  state  of  dissolution.  The  authority  passed  iiito  the  hands  of  the  national  guards 
and  the  students' legion  (the  ^4?//r().  A  rising  of  tiic  people  (Mny  15),  in  support  of  the 
ceritral  committee,  formed  from  the  national  guards,  whicli  the  government  li;id 
attempted  to  dissolve,  compelled  its  continuance,  and  also  a  revision  of  the  electoral  ]v.\v, 
so  as  to  convert  the  new  diet  into  a  constituent  a.ssembly.  These  proceedings  led  to  the 
flight  of  the  court  to  Innsbriick  (May  IT).  An  unsuccessful  attempt  of  tlie  government 
to  in-eak  the  power  of  the  "Aula,"  resulted  in  the  appoinlment  of  a  committee  of  safety, 
to  whose  influence  the  government  had  to  sulmiit.  ASlavin  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Prague  after  Easter,  which  was  repressed  with  ])loody  severity  l)y  Prince  Windischgriltz. 
"Wiiile  the  emperor  was  thus  lingering  at  Innsbruck,  leaving  Vienna  in  tlie  power  of  the 
liepidace,  and  the  Hungarians  were  pursuing  a:i  independent  course,  it  was  in  Italy  that 
the  power  of  A.  began  to  recover  itself. 

Eadetzky  had  at  first  been  reduced  to  the  maintaining  of  a  defensive  position  at 
Verona,  against  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia,  who  had  declared  war  on  A.  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  forces  that  came  to  his  aid  from  Tuseauj%  Ron^e,  and  ^Naples: 
ai;d  the  foreign  policy  of  A.  was  in  such  a  state  of  discouragement,  that  negotiations 
Vicrc  entered  into  under  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain,  offering  the  Lombards  indepen- 
dence on  moderate  conditions.  But  in  June,  Radelzky  took  up  the  offensive,  reduced 
in  succession  Vicenza,  Padua,  and  other  cities,  and  then  turning  against  the  chief 
Sardiniiui  force,  defeated  it  at  Custozza  (2oth  July),  and  drove  it  from  the  field.  The 
fvuils  of  the  victor}- were  the  dissolution  of  Charles  Albert's  army,  and  a  truce  which 
again  delivered  Lombard}'  to  Austria. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  government  at  Vienna  was  more  powerless  than  ever.  The 
emperor  remained  at  Innsbruck,  and  the  constituent  diet  was  opened,  July  22,  by  tlie 
arcliduke  John,  as  his  representative.  But  a  new  crisis  was  ripening  in  Hungary.  The 
Croats,  under  their  ban,  Jellachich  (q.v.),  opposed  the  predominance  of  the  Magyars,  and 
refused  obedience  to  the  Hungarian  government,  vvhich,  imder  the  Batthyanyi-Kossuf li 
ministiy,  was  pursuing  a  policy  almost  independent  of  Austria.  Jellachich's  resistance 
was  otlicially  condemned  by  the  emperor,  and  he  was  threatened  with  deposition;  but, 
as  subsequently  appeared,  his  conduct  was  secretly  approved  by  the  court.  The 
archdidce  Pidatine,  Stephen,  now  left  Hungar}',  after  a  last  attempt  at  conciliation:  and 
the  emperor,  wlio  had  retm-ned  to  Vienna  after  repeated  invitations,  named  count 
Lamberg  commissioner,  witii  the  supreme  command  in  HungarJ^  Lamberg,  however, 
was  murdered  on  the  biidge  of  Pesth  (Sept.  28).  The  Hungarian  parliament  was  now 
dissolved.  an<l  Hie  command  given  to  Jellachich.  But  the  parliament  continued  its 
sittings,  and  appointed  Kossuth  president  of  the  committee  of  defense.  When  the 
im])erial  troo]is  now  began  to  march  against  Hungary,  a  frightful  insurrection  broke  out 
in  Vienna  (Oct.  G),  which  Avas  attributed  to  Hungarian  instigation.  The  arsenal  was 
stormed,  and  the  war-minister,  Latour.  murdered;  the  court  fled  to  Olmutz,  a  committee 
of  safety  was  appointed,  the  armed  populace  organized,  and  the  Polish  gen.  Bern  put 
at  the  head  of  miiitury  affairs;  whde  the  diet  Avavered  between  royalty  and  revolution. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  military  forces  had  withdrawn,  and  joined  Jellachich,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Hungarians  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  Viennese.  Windisehgnitz  now 
approached  with  an  army,  and  declared  Vienna  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  attack  began  on 
the  23d  of  Oct.,  and  after  a  resistance  of  eight  days,  Vienna  surrendered. 

Severe  measures  were  then  taken ;  and  a  number  of  leaders,  among  others,  Iloljcrt  Blum 
(q.T.),  were  condemned  and  shot.  The  diet  now  met  at  Kremsir,  and  a  new  ministry 
was  formed,  into  which  prince  Schwartzenberg,  count  Stadion,  Bach,  Bruck,  and  others 
entered.  But  the  vigorous  policy  thought  to  be  necessarj^  for  the  restoration,  and  advo- 
cated by  the  archduchess  Sophia,  was  not  I'esponded  to  b}'  the  easy  nature  of  Ferdinand 
I.  Accordingly,  the  emperor  abdicated,  Dec.  2,  as  did  also  the  archduke  Franz  Karl, 
and  the  latter's  son,  Franz  Joseph  (q.v.),  was  declared  emperor. 

In  winter,  Windisehgnitz  entered  Hungary,  and  began  the  Hungarian  Avar.  After  the 
encounters  at  Eaab  and  Babolna.  Ofen  Avas  besieged  (Jan.,  1849),  and  the  Hungarians 
retired  beyond  the  Theiss,  and  had  time  to  organize  themselves  under  such  able  leaders 
as  Giirgei  and  Klapka,  and  to  prepare  for  the  struggle  of  the  following  summer. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  important  events  took  place  elsewhere.  In  Mar.  (21-23),  Radotzky 
made  his  rapid  and  decisi\-e  campaign,  Avhich.  by  the  victory  of  Novara,  led  to  the 
abdication  of  Charles  Albert,  and  an  indemnification  for  war  expenses  from  Sardinia  ''f 
l.T  million  lire.  With  the  surrender  of  Venice,  which  took  place  in  Aug.,  the  subjuga 
tion  of  Italy  was  complete. 

At  Kremsir,  the  diet  proving  intractable,  was  dissolved.  Mar.  4,  1849;  and  a  constitu- 
tion was  granted  (octroj/v'f),  with  tAvo  elective  chamliers,  rcsjionsible  ministers,  and  otiier 
constitutional  provisions.  In  the  national  assembly  at  Frankfurt,  A.  opposed  tin; 
pro,iect  of  a  confederated  state  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia,  and  managed  to  thwart 
the  conferring  of  the  empire  of  Germany  on  the  Prussian  king  (Mar.,  1849)^ 
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\n  Huiiirmy.  tlie  Magyars,  thougli  the  Germans  and  Slaves  wilhin  the  country  itself 
WLTc  hostile  to  llicni,  bejjjau  the  campai.nn  with  decided  siujeess.  Bern  conquered 
Transylvania  in  sjiite  of  Russian  aid;  and  the  rest  of  the  II unyariau  army  advancing 
westward  in  spring,  were  successful  against  the  imperial  forces  at  Szolnok  and 
AVaitzeii.  Wiudisclignltz  was  replaced  in  the  command  by  Welden,  but  the  imperial 
cause  was  not  improved.  Kossutli's  hopes  rising,  lie  proclaimed  the  deposition 
of  the  house  of  llapsburg,  and  virtually  made  JIuiigar.y  a  republic.  V>y  Ma}', 
Festh  and  Ofeu  were  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Magyars;  and  although  gen. 
\Velden  was  recalled,  and  the  command  givcni  to  llaynan,  there  was  little  prospect 
of  success  against  the  Magyars,  if  a  treaty  with  the  czar  had  nut  brought  the  aid  of  a 
Russian  army  under  Pa.skewitsch.  The  Austrians  still  suli'ered  several  reverses,  and  the 
Hungarians  performed  si)lendid  feats  of  arms,  such  as  Gorgei's  victory  at  AYait/.en,  and 
Klapka".-;  sally  from  Ivomorn ;  but  from  June,  the  war  on  the  whole  began  to  be  more 
favorable  to  "a.,  Avhose  forces  were  well  managed  by  Ilaynau  and  Jellachich;  and  the 
intervention  of  tlie  Russians  brought  an  irresistible  weight  of  numbers  against  the 
Magyars.  After  the  affairs  of  Szegedin  and  Debreczin,  Haynau's  engagements  on  the 
Thei'ss,  and  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Temeswar,  it  was  in  vain  that  Kossutli  transferred 
the  dictatorsliip  to  Gorgei.  Gorgei,  whether  fnmi  treachery,  as  the  other  Magyar  leaders 
maintain,  or  from  necessity,  as  he  himself  avers,  laid  down  his  arms  to  the  Russians  at 
A'ilagos  (.Vug.  13).  The  surrender  of  Komorn.  in  Sept.,  completed  the  subjugation  of 
Iluiiirary,  which  was  treated  as  a  conquered  countr\',  and  the  oilicers  taken  in  Arad  were 
dealt  with  by  Ilaynau  with  a  bloodthirsty  rigor. 

A.  was  now  fiee  to  attend  to  politics,  internal  and  external,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
restoration  soon  showed  itself.  One  important  fruit  of  the  revolution  was  retained — the 
liberation  of  the  soil  from  the  burdens  and  trammels  of  feudalism.  All  other  literal 
concessiors  very  soon  disappeared  For  a  time,  the  forms  of  the  constitution  of  Mar.. 
1849,  were  retained;  but  the  rigorous  military  government  and  the  surveillance  exercised 
over  tlie  i>ress,  .showed  the  tendency  of  things.  The  fimdamental  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution turned  out  to  the  profit  only  of  the  Catholic  church,  which  got  rid  of  the  place- 
turn  regium.  In  the  beginning  of  1851,  Schmerling  and  Bruck,  the  liberal  element  of  the 
ministry,  retired;  and  in  Aug.  appeared  a  number  of  imperial  decrees  rendering  the 
ministers  accountable  to  the  emperor  alone.  At  last,  Jan.  1,  1852,  it  was  announced  that 
the  constitution  and  the  fundamental  rights  were  abolished,  trial  by  jury  set  aside,  the 
old  press  law  revived,  etc.  This  was  followed  by  still  greater  concessions  of  influence  to 
the  clergy.  The  emperor  did  not  conceal  his  predilection  for  ab.solute  militarj' govern- 
ment. "AU  this  was  not  effected  without  manifestations  of  discontent.  The  fires  of 
revolution  were  still  smouldering  in  Hungary  and  Italy;  and  in  Lombardy,  though  still 
under  strict  military  law,  a  tumult  broke  out,  Feb.,  1853,  in  which  a  number  of 
officers  and  soldiers  were  stabbed.  The  finances,  too,  notwithstanding  vigorous 
measures  for  improving  the  material  resources  of  the  country,  continued  in  a  bad  state, 
so  that  incessant  loans  were  req\iired  to  cover  the  current  deficit. 

On  the  confu'ied  arena  of  German  politics,  the  struggle  for  ascendency  was  kept  up 
between  A.  and  Prussia.  In  Oct.,  1850,  the  two  powers  were  armed  and  ready  to  come  to 
blows;  but  the  bold  and  determined  policy  of  Schwartzenberg  jirevailed,  and  Prussia 
gave  way.  Tlie  points  in  dispute  it  might  be  diflicult  for  any  but  a  German  to  under- 
stand, even  if  it  were  worth  trying.  See  Germ.\ny,  Hesse- G.vssel.  The  result  was 
tiiat  Prussia's  .scheme  of  a  union  was  given  up,  and  also  A.'s  admission  with  all  her  terri- 
tories into  the  German  confederation;  and  in  1851,  the  old  diet  was  restored.  After  the 
death  of  Schwartzenberg,  the  foreign  policy  of  A.  was  more  conciliatory,  and  her  inter- 
ference in  German  affairs  less  dictatorial.  Prussia  and  A.,  after  Dec,  1852,  were  more 
friendly,  on  the  whole,  though  the  war  in  Italy  gave  rise  to  considerable  ill-feeling 
between  tlie  two  powers.  In  Feb.,  1858,  a  commercial  treaty  was  concluded,  which  was 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  prosperity  of  A.,  as  removing  a  great  part  of  the 
obstructions  to  her  commerce  with  the  rest  of  Germany. 

In  1853,  a  difference  took  place  between  A.  and  Turkey,  which  formed,  as  it  were,  a 
prelude  to  the  war  in  the  Crimea.  In  the  quarrel  between  the  Montenegrins  and  the 
porte,  A.  took  the  part  of  the  Montenegrins;  she  had  akso  complaints  as  to  the  infringe- 
ment of  rights  jiossessed  by  her  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  regarding  ihe  treatment  of 
Cliristians  in  Turkey.  The  threatening  mission  of  count  Leiningen.  Feb.,  1853,  procured 
redress  of  these  grievances.  As  if  following  up  this  movement,  Russia  came  forward 
as  the  special  protector  of  the  Greek  Christians  of  the  Ottoman  em})ire.  and  made  demands 
on  the  porte  which  were  held  incon.sistent  with  his  sovereign  rights.  It  was  the 
interest  of  A.,  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
empire;  but  although  she  united  with  England  and  France  in  endeavoring  to  settle  the 
!juestion  b}' negotiation,  when  the  war  broke  out,  her  peculiar  relations  to  Russia  led  her 
to  remain  neutral  during  the  contest. 

The  conduct  of  A.  in  Italy,  es])ecially  after  1849,  was  such  as  to  make  that  country  a 
■'standing  menace  to  Europe."  The  government  of  A.  in* that  portion  of  Italy  of  which 
>ihe  obtained  possession  by  the  treaty  of  1815,  was  far  from  satisfactory;  but  what  was 
cliiefiy  .'omplained  of  by  the  other  powers  was  her  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  inde- 
jtendent  states  of  the  peninsula.  By  means  of  secret  treaties  (copies  of  which  were  laid 
before  the  British  houses  of  parliament  this  year,  1859),  A.  obtained  a  most  undue  iutlu- 
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vncc  in  P;irma,  Tr.scriny,  Modeiia,  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Tvvo  Sicilies.  That  infiuence  was  of  course  exercised  in  the  interests  of  despotism,  and 
in  opposition  to  tlie  welfare  of  the  people,  whose  wislies  their  rulers,  backed  by  Austrian 
troops,  were  enabled  to  set  at  defiance.  The  position  of  A.  in  Italy  was  canvassed  at 
the  meetings  which  followed  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris  in  1856,  but 
nothing  resulted  from  the  discussions.  Sardinia  seeing  herself  gradually  environed  by, 
and  afraid  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  prevailing  Austrianism,  after  all  remonstrances  of  a 
peaceful  kind  had  failed,  began  to  arm.  A.  demanded  her  immediate  disarmament,  on 
pain  of  war;  but  Sardinia,  whose  army  was  swelled  with  volunteers  from  every  part  of 
the  peninsula,  and  who  had  previously  entered  into  a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
France,  refused.  A.  accordingly  commenced  hostilities  by  crossing  the  Ticino  on  the 
29th  of  April,  1859.  On  the  3d  May,  France,  as  the  ally  of  Sardinia,  formally  declared 
war  against  A. ;  but  in  anticipation  of  what  was  to  follow,  she  had  several  days  before 
dispatched  troops  into  Piedmont.  The  Austrian  troops  were  beaten  in  every  engage- 
ment that  followed,  and  so  effectually,  that  on  the  6th  July,  the  emperor,  who  latterly 
had  taken  the  chief  command  of  his  army,  was  fain  to  conclude  an  armistice  with  the 
emperor  Napoleon,  who  also  commanded  in  person.  On  the  12th  of  the  same  month, 
the  two  potentates  met  at  Villaf ranca,  and  agreed  to  come  to  terms  of  peace,  the  chief  con- 
ditions of  which  were  to  be  the  cession  of  Lombardy  to  Sardinia.  See  Italy.  In  1866, 
a  short  and  bloody  war  occurred  between  A.  on  the  one  hand,  and  Italy  and  Prussia  on. 
the  other  (see  Germany),  issuing  in  the  cession  of  Venice  to  Ital}^  and  the  dual  reorgan- 
ization of  the  empire  as  described  above.  Since  then,  the  Sclavonic  Bohemians  liave 
continued  to  struggle  in  vain  for  the  separate  crown  rights  of  their  ancient  kingdom. 
The  part  taken  by  the  government  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-78,  which  led  to  the 
occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  provoked  very  bitter  feeling  in  the  Hungarian 
section  of  the  empire. 

AUSTRIAN  LIP,  the  thick  lip  so  characteristic  of  the  Hapsburgs,  derived  from  Cym- 
Imrga,  a  niece  of  a  king  of  Poland,  who  was  noted  for  beauty  and  unusual  strength. 

AUTAUGA,  a  co.  in  central  Alabama,  on  the  A.  river;  650  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70, 11,623 — 
7292  colored.  The  soil  is  fertile;  the  surface  uneven.  There  are  several  cotton  and  other 
factories.  The  Selma,  Rome,  and  Daltou  railroad  touches  the  w.  part  of  the  county. 
Co.  seat,  Prattville. 

ATJTEUIL,  formerly  a  country  village  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  now 
inclosed  within  the  fortifications  of  Paris.  It  is  known  as  the  residence  of  famous  liter- 
ary' men — such  as  Boileau  and  Molifere. 

AUTHENTIC  (Gv.)  is  a  term  applied  to  any  writing  or  document,  the  contents  of  which 
may  be  depended  upon  for  their  truth  or  accuracy.  It  is  frecjuently  employed  as  synony- 
mous with  genuine,  though  a  distinction  has  been  drawn,  especially  by  Biblical  critics, 
between  the  two  words.  AutJientkity,  it  is  said,  refers  to  the  statements  made  by  an 
author;  genuineness  to  the  authorship  itself.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a  Histm'y  of  England 
as  ^4.,  when  the  narrative  is  admitted  to  be  correct;  and  we  say  of  such  and  such  a  gos- 
X)el  or  epistle  that  it  is  genuine,  when  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  composition  of  the 
writer  to  whom  it  is  attributed.  See  \>\s\\oY>^&tiion's  Apology  for  the  Bible,  and  dean 
Trench's  Study  of  Words.  This  distinction,  however,  appears  to  be  artificial  rather  than 
real ;  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  inhere  in  the  original  signification  of  the  words. 

AUTHENTICS,  frhe  Latin  translation  of  Justinian's  Norello'-  and  a  literal  conveyance 
of  the  original.  The  term  was  applied  to  extracts  from  tlie  decisions  of  the  "Novellae" 
by  which  previous  decisions  were  set  aside  or  modified.  Two  German  emperors,  Fred- 
eiick  I.  and  II.,  put  forth  A.  in  their  own  names,  and  ordered  them  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Justinian  code. 

AUTO,  entering  into  many  compound  scientific  terms  of  Greek  extraction,  is  the 
Greek  pronoun  self.  In  some  compounds,  it  denotes  the  agent  or  subject,  as  in 
(luiocrat,  automaton,  autonomy;  in  others,  the  object,  as  in  autobiography,  autocratic, 
initodiddctic;  in  others,  again,  a  mere  reference  to  the  subject,  as  in  autoeldhonons.  This 
variation  in  the  grammatical  relation  of  A.  sometimes  occasions  ambiguity  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  compound.  Thus,  autograph,  means  both  a  machine  that  writes  of  itself,  and 
also  a  writing  done  with  the  person's  own  hand;  autocracy,  both  the  mastery  over  one's 
self,  and  the  sole  rule  or  absolute  authority  over  a  people  or  state. 

AUTOCHTHONES,  according  to  Greek  mythology,  the  first  human  pair  who 
appeared  in  the  world,  and  who,  as  the  name  implies,  were  believed  to  have  sprung  fr^m 
the  earth  itself.  Instead  of  only  one  pair  for  all  lands,  each  district  of  Greece  had  its 
own  A.,  who  were  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  rocks,  trees,  or  marshy  places;  the 
most  peculiar  and  wide-spread  belief  being  that  which  traced  the  origin  of  mankind  to 
the  otherwise  unproductive  rocks.  Was  there  a  shadow  of  Darwinism  in  the  legend 
that  the  A.  of  Athens,  Erysichthon,  had  legs  like  a  serpent;  or  did  it  merely  indicate  that 
they  were  supposed  to  have  come  from  a  bog?  The  earth-born  giants  wlio  made  war 
upon  the  gods  also  had  serpent  legs.  In  Thebes  the  race  of  the  Sparti  were  said  to  have 
sprung  from  a  field  sown  with  dragon's  teeth,  and  the  Phrygian  Corybantes  to  have  been 
'forced  out  of  liill-sidcs,  like  trees,  by  Rhea,  the  great  mother.  These  originals  of  men  in 
various  countries  were  supposed  to  have  lived  like  animals,  in  caves  and  woods,  till  by  the 
U.  K.  II.— 4 
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help  of  ^oils  and  heroes  they  reached  a  stage  of  civilization.     A.  is  applied  in  a  general 
way  to  indicate  tlie  original  inhabitants  of  a  country. 

AUTOCRACY  (Gr.  self-ntfistery  or  Holc-mastery)  signifies  tliat  form  of  government  in 
■\vliicii  I  he  sovereign  unites  in  liimself  (he  legislative  and  the  excculive  powers  of  the 
state,  and  tlius  ruk's  uncnntrolicd.  Such  a  sovereign  is  tiierefore  called  an  autocrat. 
>s'e:iriy  all  eastern  governments  are  of  this  form.  Among  European  rulers,  the  emperor 
of  Hussia  alone  bears  the  title  of  autocrat,  tJuis  signifying  his  constitutional  absoluteness. 
— Kant  used  the  word  A.,  in  philosophy,  to  denote  the  mastery  of  the  reason  over  the 
rebellious  propensities. 

AUTO  DA  FE  (Port.  Act  of  Faith)  was  the  name  given  to  the  procession  or  ceremony 
that  used  to  take  i)lace  in  Spain  and  Portugal  at  the;  execution  of  heretics  condemned  to 
death  by  the  inquisition.  It  was  generally  held  on  a  Sunday  between  Whitsunday  and 
Advent,  very  often  on  All-saints  day.  At  dawn,  the  dismal  tolling  of  the  great  ])ell  of 
tlie  high  church  gave  the  signal  to  begin  the  drama  of  the  day;  for  as  such  it  was  looked 
upon  by  the  people,  who  thronged  to  it  in  troops,  believing  that  they  did  a  good  work 
in  merely  looking  on.  jVIen  of  the  highest  rank  reckoned  it  prudent  to  give  their  coun- 
tenance to  the  "holy"  tribunal  at  these  processions,  and  even  grandees  of  Castile  did  not 
disdain  to  make  themselves  familiars  of  the  inquisition.  The  procession  was  led  by  the 
Dominicans,  carrying  the  Hag  of  the  inquisition;  next  followed  the  penitents,  on  whom 
oidy  penance  hafl  been  laid;  behind  them,  and  separated  by  a  great  cross  which  was 
borne  before,  came  those  condemned  to  death — barefoot,  clad  in  the  sanbenito,  and  with 
a  pointed  cap  on  the  head;  then,  effigies  of  the  fugitives;  and  lastly,  the  bones  of  dead 
culprits,  in  black  coffins,  painted  with  flames  and  hellish  symbols.*  The  frightful  train 
was  elo-sed  by  the  army  of  priests  and  monks.  The  procession  went  tlirougii  the  princi- 
pal .streets  to  the  church,  where,  after  a  sermon  on  the  true  faith,  the  sentence  was 
announced.  In  the  mean  time,  the  accused  stood  before  a  crucifix  with  extinguished 
torches  in  their  hands.  After  the  sentence  had  been  read  to  them,  an  officer  of  the  inqui- 
sition gave  each  of  the  condemned  a  blow  on  the  breast  with  his  hand,  as  a  sign  that  they 
were  given  over  by  that  tribunal  to  the  secular  power;  on  wliich  a  secular  otlicer  took 
them  in  charge,  had  them  fettered,  and  taken  to  prison.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  they 
were  bnnight  to  the  place  of  execution.  If  thej"  yet,  at  the  last,  made  profession  of  tlie 
Catholic  faith,  they  were  so  far  favored  as  to  be  first  strangled;  otherwise,  they  were 
burned  alive,  and  with  them  the  effigies  and  bones  of  the  fugitive  and  dead  culprits.  As 
a  rule,  the  king,  along  with  his  whole  court,  had  to  exalt  by  his  presence  the  solemnity 
of  the  horrid  transaction.  The  most  splendid  auto  da  fe  took  place  at  J\Iadrid,  under 
Cliarles  II.,  in  1G80;  the  last  was  held  as  recently  as  towards  the  middle  of  last  century. 

AUTOGRAPH  (Gr.)  is  a  term  applied  to  what  is  written  with  the  person's  own  hand, 
and  not  by  an  amanuensis.  In  relation  to  manuscripts,  it  is  used  in  opposition  to  a  copy. 
The  collection  of  autographs  has,  especially  in  recent  times,  become  an  object  of  eager 
pursuit,  and  consequently  they  form  a  branch  of  literary  trade.  Their  value  is  deter- 
mined by  the  interest  felt  in  the  writer,  the  scarcity  of  such  relics  of  him,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  writing.  Besides  portraits  of  famous  persons,  we  wish,  particularly  in  the 
ca.se  of  distinguished  contemporaries,  to  possess  a  specimen  of  their  handwriting,  or  at 
least  their  signature,  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  style — the  physiognomy  of  thehandAvriting 
— completes  our  knowledge  of  their  personality.  Lithography  is  particularly  serviceable 
in  this  matter,  not  only  by  .supplying  fac-similes  for  biographical  and  historical  works 
and  for  portraits,  but  also  by  multiplying  impressions  of  collected  autographs,  such  as 
have  appeared  in  England  by  Smith,  in  Holland  by  Nathan,  and  in  Germany  by  Dorow. 
But  deserving  mention  before  all  others  are  the  ~ImgraiiMe  d('»  HommcH  Cdebrex  (3  vols. 
Par.  1838-30),  to  which  a  supplement  appeared  in  1839;  and  the  Autograjihi>ri-Prar]ifal- 
bum  zvr  20Q  jdrigen  OfrWchtnissfeier  den  WcHtfcilmhen  Fiiedenfi^clihiKses  {io\.  Leip.  1848). 
We  possess  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  the  royal  autographs  of  England  from  king 
Richard  II.  downwards.  Fac-similes  are  to  be  found  in  Avtofiraph>t  of  Eoyal,  Noble. 
Lrdvried,  and  RemarlcaNe  Person aqei^.  Coni^pinions  in  Enqlkh  Hintory,  from  tJte  Reign  of 
Rirhard  II.  to  ihat  of  ChnrleR  II.,  by  .lolm  Gough  Nichols'(fol.  Lond.'l829).  The  preface 
to  the  Avork  contains  some  interesting  notices. 

AUTOL'YCUS,  a  Greek  astronomer  and  mathematician  of  Pitane  in  ^olia,  about  330 
RC,  wrote  on  the  revolving  sphere,  and  on  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  fixed  stars. 
Both  works,  printed  in  Das3'podius's  Propositiones  Doctrinm  8j)heric(V  (Strasb.  1572),  con- 
tain, for  the  most  part,  only  such  propositions  of  spherical  astronomy  as  can  be  solved 
by  means  of  a  globe;  and,  instead  of  presupposing  the  knowledge  of  spherical  trigonome- 
try, they  .seem  rather  to  prove  that  A.  himself  Avas  unacquainted  with  it. 

AUTOMATON  is  deriA'cd  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  self-moA-ement,  and  is 
usually  a])plied  to  machinery  constructed  to  represent  human  or  animal  actions.  The 
construction  of  automata  has  occupiefl  the  attention  of  mankind  from  A^ery  early  ages. 
Archytas  of  Tarentum  is  reported,  so  long  ago  as  400  B.C.  to  have  made  a  pigeon  that 
could  fly.  Albertus  Magnus  and  Roger  Bacon,  in  the  13th  c,  are  said— but  there  is 
some  dubiety  about  the  matter — to  liaA'e  made  respectively  a  porter  to  open  the  door, 
and  a  .speaking  head.  In  France,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  many  persons  busied 
themselves  in  the  construction  of  automata;  and  among  other  things,  a  pantomime,  in 
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five  acts,  "was  represented  by  actors  moved  by  machinery.  The  most  perfect  A.  about 
which  there  is  absolute  certainty,  was  one  constructed  by  M.  Vaucanson,  and  exhibited 
ill  Paris  in  1738.  It  represented  a  fiute-player,  wliich  placed  its  lips  against  the  instru- 
ment, and  produced  the  notes  with  its  lingers  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  a  human 
being  does.  In  1741,  M.  Vaucanson  made  a  flageolet-player,  which  with  one  hand  beat 
a  tambourine:  and  in  tlie  same  year  he  produced  a  duck.  This  was  a  most  ingenious 
contrivance,  the  mechanical  duck  being  made  to  conduct  itself  in  every  respect  like  its 
animated  pattern.  It  swam,  dived,  ate,  drank,  dressed  its  wings,  etc.,  as  naturally  as  its 
live  companions;  and,  most  wonderful  of  all,  by  means  of  a  solution  in  the  stomacli,  it 
was  actually  made  to  digest  its  food  !  An  A.,  produced  by  ]\L  Droz,  drew  likenesses  of 
public  characters;  and,  some  years  ago,  Mr.  Faber  contrived  a  figure,  exhibited  in  vari- 
ous places,  Edinburgh  among  others,  which,  by  means  of  certain  keys,  was  made  to 
articulate  simple  words  aud  sentences  very  intelligibly,  but  the  effect  was  not  pleasant. 
The  chess-player  of  Kempelen  was  long  regarded  as  the  most  wonderlul  of  automata. 
It  represented  a  Turk  of  tiie  natural  size,  dressed  in  the  national  costume,  and  seated 
behind  a  box  resembling  a  chest  of  drawers  in  shape.  Before  the  game  commenced, 
the  artist  opened  several  doors  in  the  chest,  which  revealed  a  large  number  of  pulleys, 
wheels,  cylinders,  springs,  etc.  The  chessmen  were  produced  from  a  long  drawer,  as 
was  also  a  cu.shion  for  the  figure  to  rest  its  arm  upon.  The  A.  not  being  able  to  speak, 
signified  when  the  queen  of  his  antagonist  was  in  danger  by  two  nods,  aud  when  tlie 
ki)ig  was  in  check  b\^  three.  The  A.  succeeded  in  beating  most  of  the  players  with 
whom  it  engaged;  but  it  turned  out  afterwards  that  a  crippled  Russian  officer — a  ver}'" 
celebrated  chess-plaj'er — was  concealed  in  the  interior  of  the  figure.  The  figure  is  said 
to  have  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  officer's  escape  out  of  liussia, 
wliere  his  life  was  forfeited.  So  far  as  the  mental  process  was  concei-ned,  the  chess- 
player was  not,  therefore,  an  A. ;  but  great  ingenuity  was  evinced  in  its  movement  of 
the  pieces.  M.  Houdin.  the  celebrated  conjurer,  was  the  inventor  of  some  striking 
automata. — See  Hutton's  Matheniatical  Recreations;  Memoirs  of  Bobert  Houdin.  Lond. 
I80D.     Chapman  &  Hall. 

AUTON  OMY  (Gr.  sef-lcgidation)  is  the  arrangement  by  which  the  citizens  of  a  state 
manage  their  own  legislation  and  government;  and  this  evidently  may,  with  certain 
restrictions,  be  the  case  also  within  limited  bodies  of  the  same  people,  such  as  parishes, 
corporations,  religious  sects.  The  term  A.  is  u.'^ed  to  designate  the  characteristic  of  the 
political  condition  of  ancient  Greece,  where  every  city  or^own  community  claimed  the 
right  of  independent  sovereign  action.  Tiie  idea  of  two  or  more  town  communities 
sinking  their  individual  independence,  and  forming  the  larger  aggregate  unity  which  we 
understand  by  a  state,  seems  to  have  been  intolerable  to  the  Greek  mind. 

AU'TOPLASTY,  in  surgery,  the  operation  of  renewing  a  portion  of  the  body  that 
has  been  torn  awa3^  by  reinforcement  from  other  parts ;  thus,  a  nose  may  be  built  up  by 
strijis  cut  from  the  arm  or  elsewhere.  The  art  appears  to  be  veiy  old,  and  was  practiced 
in  India  ages  ago.  Probablj'  it  arose  from  the  desire  to  conceal  the  fact  of  infamous 
punishment  which  very  often  consisted  in  cutting  off  the  nose  or  ears.  If  immediately 
ivjoined  the  parts  would  grow  together,  aud  to  prevent  this  the  portions  cut  off  were 
destroyed.  But  it  was  reasoned  that  if  the  parts  cut  off  would  grow  together,  any  live 
fiesh  would  do  so.  It  was  possible,  therefore,  to  recruit  a  nose  by  a  strip  from  the'  fore- 
head or  elsewhere.  Celsus  speaks  of  A.  with  reference  to  the  nose  and  lips,  and  in  the 
15th  c.  it  was  practiced  by  Calabriau  surgeons.  In  our  days  various  improvements  have 
been  made,  and  now  almo.st  anj^ injured  part  of  the  body's  surface  maybe  restored,  often 
almost  perfectly,  by  this  art.  There  are  several  methods:  one  is  to  loosen  the  skin  near 
the  injured  part  and  turn  it  down  over  the  v\'ound;  another  is  to  take  the  skin  from  the 
Jlesliy  part  of  the  limbs;  and  a  third  is  to  detach  the  skin  for  some  distance  on  all  sides 
and  gently  draw  it  over  the  place  to  be  mended.  The  last  method  is  considered  much 
the  best. 

ATI  TOTYPE,  one  of  the  names  given  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  photographic  print.  Gela- 
tine, to  which  bichromate  of  pota'^h  has  been  added,  has  the  property  of  being,  like 
]iaper,  treated  with  certain  salts  of  silver,  sensitive  to  light,  but  in  a  different  way. 
Light  renders  the  bichromated  gelatine  insoluble,  so  that  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  photo- 
graphic negalive.  we  can  produce  a  picture  on  the  gelatiiie  by  exposure  to  liglit,  as  in 
l!ie  ordinary  photographic  printing  process  (see  PHOTOGRAPiry).  The  i)ictuie  so  obtained 
i-!  developed  bj'  removing  with  hot  water  those  portions  of  the  gelatine  which  have  not 
Ik'cu  acted  upon.  Two  groups  of  processes  are  founded  on  this  property  of  bichromated 
gelatine  _  In  the  one,  the  gelatine  is  used  for  every  copy  of  the  picture;  while  in  the 
other,  it  is  only  used  to  produce  one  picture,  wiiich  is  then  made  by  various  devices  to 
.'erve  as  a  imnting  matrix  for  throwing  off.  by  mechanical  means'  many  impressions. 
What  is  called  carbon-printing  comes  into  the 'first  group,  and  an  autotype  is  one  kind 
of  a  carbon  print.  It  is  produced  by  simply  mixing  carbon  or  other  pignient  with  bichro- 
niatr-d  gelatine,  coating  a  sheet  of  paper'witii  tlie  mixture,  and  tlien  exposing  it  to 
liglit  under  a  negative  as  above  (inscribed.  When  no  pigment  is  used,  the  picture  is 
merely  in  relief  and  depression,  l)ut  the  addition  of  carbon  gives  it  ordinary  light  and 
shaclc,  so  as  to  reseml)le  a  jirint  in  ink.  There  are,  however,  some  niceties  in' the'manip- 
ulation,  Avhich  we  have  not  room  to  detail. 
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111  tliosc  processes  wliere  the  gdatiiie  picture  serves  only  as  a  matrix,  electrotypes, 
iiuprc'ssion.s  in  .soft  mctul,  or  other  kind  of  reverses,  are  made,  from  which  impressions 
can  1)1'  lakc'ii  nuclianically,  in  any  Ivind  of  p.iuting  ink.  Photo-galvanograpliy  aud  the 
AVoculbiirylype  belong  to  this  group. 

AUTUJIN,  astronomically,  the  third  season  of  the  year;  in  tlie  northern  hemisphere 
covering  the  period  from  the  sun's  crossing  the  equinoctial,  at  the  auluniual  e([uinox, 
Sept.  22.  till  it  is  on  the  troi)ic  of  Cai)ricorn,  at  the  winter  solstice,  Dec.  22.  Popularly, 
the  A.  in  America  is  the  three  months  of  Sept.,  Oct.,  and  Nov.;  and  in  England  Aug., 
Sept.,  and  October.  The  American  autumn  is  often  considered  tlie  most  delightful 
pi.rt  of  the  year.  S.  of  the  ecpiator  the  A.  extends  from  the  vernal  equinox,  Mar.  30, 
to  the  summer  solstice,  June  20. 

AUTTJN  (Bibracte,  Augustodunum),  a  t.  in  France,  department  of  the  Saone-et- 
Loire,  in  the  Tim-gundian  district  of  Autunois.  Pop.  '76,  11,358.  It  is  situated  on 
the  river  Arroux,  is  the  seat  of  a  l)ishop,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral.  Cloth,  carpets, 
leather,  stockings,  and  pajier  are  manufactured  in  the  place.— The  ancient  Bibracte  was 
tlie  chief  city  of  the  ^didui,  and  had  a  much-freqilented  Druid  school;  aud  at  a  later 
lieriod.  under  the  Romans,  when  it  got  the  name  of  Augustodunum,  it  was  no  less 
famous  for  its  school  of  rhetoric.  A.  was  pillaged  by  the  Saracens  in  725,  and  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  Normans  in  888.  Then;  still  exist  at  A.  many  ruins  of  Roman  tem- 
])los.  gates,  triumjihal  arches,  and  other  antiquities.  At  the  council  of  A.  (1004),  king 
I'hiiip  I.  was  excommunicated  for  divorcing  his  queen,  Bertha. 

AUVERGNE,  a  southern  central  district  of  France,  was  before  the  revolution  a  sep- 
arate province,  composing  almost  exclusively  the  modern  departments  of  C'antal  and 
Puy-de-Dome.  Between  the  Allier  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Dordogne  and  the  Lot, 
A.  rises  into  a  highland  region,  having  Bourbonnais,  Limousin,  and  Rouergue,  as  ter- 
iices  of  descent  into  the  western  plains,  while  on  the  e.  it  joins  the  Cevennes  aud  the 
S(juthern  highlands.  Not  only  do  the  cone  and  dome-like  shapes  of  the  summits  betray 
a  volcanic  formation,  but  also  the  great  masses  of  basalt  and  trachyte  that  break  through 
the  crust  of  granite  and  gneiss,  render  it  probable  that  this  was  a  chief  focus  of  plutonic 
action.  Among  the  summits  that  have  apparently  been  at  one  time  volcanoes,  the  most 
remarkable  are  Cantal  (6093),  Mont-d'Or  (6188),  Puy-de-D6me  (4806).  and  Pariou;  the 
latter,  adjoining  Puy-de-Dome,  is  basin-shaped  on  the  top,  and  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  an  ancient  and  extinct  volcano;  all  are  now  covered  with  verdure.  A.  falls 
naturally  into  two  divisions — upper  A.,  to  the  s.,  and  lower  A.,  to  the  n. ;  in  M'hich  last 
the  valley  of  Limagne.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  xlllier,  is  distinguished  for  extraordinary 
fertility.  The  climate  is  colder  in  the  mountainous  districts  than  the  .southern  position, 
with  a  less  elevation,  would  lead  us  to  expect,  and  is  remarkable  for  furious  winds  and 
violent  thunderstorms;  but  in  the  deep  valleys  the  heat  of  summer  is  often  oppressive. 
The  lava-covered  plateaus  are  desert,  but  the  pulverized  volcanic  earths  that  cover  the 
slopes  and  valleys  form  a  rich  and  fruitful  soil,  as  is  shown  by  the  crops  of  grain,  garden 
l)roduce,  tine  fruits,  wine,  abundance  of  chestnuts  in  the  s.,  and  of  walnuts  in  tiie 
Q..  as  well  as  by  exten.sive  thriving  forests,  along  with  flax  and  hemp  fields  and 
meadow-lands,  in  the  poorer  districts.  Agriculture  is  in  a  rather  neglected  condition; 
but  the  breeding  of  cattle,  especially  of  mules,  is  well  managed.  A.  produces  iron,  lead, 
copper,  antimony,  and  coal,  and  is  rich  in  mineral  springs. 

The  Auvergnese  are  a  highland  people,  rude  in  their  manners,  poor,  ignorant,  at  the 
same  time  honest  and  kind,  though  not  free  from  the  propensity  to  revenge.  They  live 
by  cattle-keeping  and  agriculture,  and  by  going  to  Paris  as  laborers.  Domestic  manu- 
factures, therefore,  remain  confined  to  weaving,  tanning,  and  paper-making.  A.  has, 
however,  produced  distinguished  men.  It  was  the  native  place  of  statesmen  and  war- 
riors of  the  15th  and  16tii  centuries;  and  also  of  the  Arnauld  (q.v.)  family,  .so  distin- 
guished in  the  history  of  Port  Royal  and  of  Jansenism.  In  more  recent  times,  Lafayette 
.•md  Polignac  may  be  named.  Chief  towns,  Clermont  and  Aurillac  (q.v.).  The  country 
derived  its  name  from  the  Averui,  who  long  defended  their  fastnesses  against  Cajsar, 
as  later  against  the  Goths,  Burgundians,  and  Franks,  with  whom  they  at  last  coalesced. 

AUXERRE  (anc.  Autissiodorum),  chief  t.  of  the  dep.  of  Yonne,  France,  stands  on  the 
Yonne,  90  m.  s.e.  of  Paris.  It  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  a  rich  and  beautiful 
district  abounding  in  vineyards.  The  city  is  mostly  ill  built;  the  streets  are  narrov.-, 
crooked,  and  dirty;  but  its  aspect  from  a  distance  is  very  imposing,  the  most  promim.'nt 
feature  being  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Stephen,  a  grand  and  beautiful  edifice  which 
dates  partly  from  the  13th  centur}'.  The  chapter  of  A.  was  oucc  one  of  the  richest  in 
France.  The  churches  of  St.  Germain  and  of  St.  Pierre  (16th  c.)  are  fine  and  interesting 
l)uildiugs.  There  is  a  curious  old  clock-tower  over  a  gate-house,  with  an  ugly  skeleton 
spire  of  iron  bars.  The  ancient  walls  of  the  city  have  been  converted  into  boulevards. 
A.  was  a  flourishing  town  before  the  Roman  invasion  of  Gaul.  It  successfully  resisted 
tiie  Kuus  under  Attila,  who  011I3'  ravaged  its  suburbs.  Clovis  took  it  from  the  Romans. 
After  his  death,  it  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  BurgundJ^  The  English  took  it  in 
1359.  but  it  was  retaken  by  Du  Guesclin.  Charles  VII.  gave  it  up  to  tlie  duke  of 
Burgundy.  It  was  fiually  united  to  the  kingdom  of  France  by  Louis  XI.  It  has  a 
communal  college,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  and  a  botanic  garden.  The  principal  man 
uiactures  are  of  strings  for  musical  instruments,  woolen  cloths,  hosiery,  earthenware. 
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and  leather.  The  Yonne  becomes  navigable  here,  and  large  quantities  of  Burgundy- 
wines  are  sent  down  it  to  Paris;  there  is  also  a  considerable  export  trade  in  timber  and 
in  charcoal.     Pop.  '76,  15,656. 

AUXILIARY  SCEEW.     See  Screw-propeller. 

AUXILIARY  VERBS.     See  Verbs,  Conjugation. 

AUXONNE,  a  t.  in  France  on  the  Saone,  17  m.  s.e.  of  Dijon;  pop.  5911.  It  is  forti- 
fied, and  has  an  arsenal  and  barracks,  and  manufactories  of  woolen  and  nails. 

AUZOUT,  Adrien,  d.  Rome,  about  1693;  a  French  astronomer.  lie  and  Picard 
applied  the  mural  quadrant  to  the  telescope,  and  A.  made  and  ajiplied  a  movable  wire 
micrometer,  by  means  of  which  he  measured  the  daily  variations  in  the  moon's  diam- 
eter, which  Kepler  had  explained.  A.  was  also  an  optician  and  a  manufactuier  of 
telescopes.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  tiie  academy  of  science,  founded  in 
1666. 

AUZOUX,  Theodore  Lotus,  b.  France,  1797;  an  anatomist  and  physician.  He  was 
known  as  the  inventor  of  the  method  of  making  permanent  models  of  "anatomical  prep- 
arations in  papier  maclde,  the  special  advantages  of  which  are;  lightness  and  strengtlx 
of  material;  enlargement  of  minute  parts;  colors  after  nature;  and  tlie  case  with 
which  models  may  be  dissected  and  put  together  in  the  smallest  particulars.  In  1825, 
he  completed  his  invention  and  established  a  manufactorj-  at  St.  Aubin.  He  has 
received  many  prizes  up  to  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor.  Some  years  ago  he  lec- 
tured, using  his  own  models  in  illustration.  He  is  tlie  author  of  several  woi^ks  on  surgi- 
cal and  medical  themes. 

AVA,  a  ruined  city  of  Burmah,  of  which  it  has  repeatedly  been  the  capital,  the  honor 
having  been  transferred  again  and  again  between  it  and  Monchobo,  Sagaing,  Amara- 
pura,  and  Mandalay,  the  present  capital.  It  stands  in  lat.  21°  51'  u.,  longr95"  58'  e.,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Irawaddy,  hei-e  about  4000  ft.  broad.  The  river  at  this  point  receives 
two  affluents,  and  these  being  joined  by  a  canal,  the  city  is  rendered  circumnavigable. 
The  name  is  a  Hindu  and  Malay  corruption  of  Aengwa  or  Aaen-ua,  meaning  fisli-poml, 
given  it  from  being  built  where  there  were  formerly  fish-ponds,  of  which  some  still 
remain;  but  in  official  documents  it  is  designated  as  Batnapura,  i.e.,  city  of  pearls. 
The  city,  which  was  8  or  10  m.  in  circumference,  was  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches. 
A.  is  now  almost  a  desert,  having  been  reduced  to  ruins  by  an  earthquake  in  1839. — On 
the  opposite  bank  stands  Sagaiug,  which  has  twice  been  the  seat  of  government.  The 
united  pop.  of  the  three  cities  of  A.,  Sagaiug,  and  Amarapura  was  at  one  time  esti- 
mated at  400,000. 

A'VA,  Arva,  Yava,  or  Kava,  Macropiper  metJiysticum,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order 
piperace<B  (q.v.),  possessing  narcotic  properties.  Until  recently,  it  v.-as  ranked  in  the 
genus  piper  (pepper).  It  is  a  slirubby  plant,  with  heart-shaped,  acuminate  leaves,  and 
very  short,  solitarj^  axillary  spikes  of  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  many  of  the  South-sea 
islands,  where  the  inhabitants  intoxicate  themselves  with  a  fermented  liquor  prepared 
from  its  root  or  (more  accurately)  rhizome.  The  rhizome  is  thick,  woody,  rugged,  and 
aromatic.  A  tincture  of  it  is  useful  in  chronic  rheumatisms.  Tlie  into.\icating  licpior 
is  prepared  bj'^  macerating  it  in  water.  The  savage  Tahitians  were  accustomed  to  pre- 
pare it  in  a  very  odious  manner;  much  as  the  Indians  of  llie  Andes  prepare  cliicu  or 
maize  beer — chewing  the  root,  depositing  it  in  a  bowl,  straining  through  cocoa-nut 
husk,  and  mixing  with  water  or  cocoa-nut  milk,  after  which  fermentation  speedily 
ensues.  The  taste  is  unpleasant  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  and  has  been  likened  to 
that  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia.  The  intoxication  is  not  like  that  produced  by  ardent 
spirits,  but  rather  a  stupefaction  like  that  caused  b}^  opium.  It  is  succeeded  by  a 
copious  perspiration.  The  habitual  use  of  A.  causes  a  whitish  scurf  on  the  skin,  which, 
among  the  heathen  Tahitians,  was  reckoned  a  badge  of  nobility,  the  common  people 
not  having  the  means  of  indulgence  requisite  to  produce  it. — The  leaf  of  the  A.  plant  is 
in  some  places  used  with  the  betel-nut,  instead  of  that  of  the  betel-pepper. 

AVADU'TAS,  a  sect  of  self-torturing  fanatics  among  the  Hindus,  who  put  their 
bodies  to  such  extremes  of  pain  as  to  produce  deformity.  Begging  is  their  means  of 
subsistence. 

AVALANCHES  are  masses  of  snow  or  ice  that  slide  or  roll  down  the  declivities  of 
high  mountains,  and  often  occasion  great  devastation.  They  have  various  names, 
according  to  their  nature.  "Drift  or  powder  avalanches  (stnnb  Invinen)  consist  of  snow, 
which,  loose  and  dry  from  strong  frost,  once  set  in  motion  by  the  wind,  accumulates  in 
its  descent,  and  comes  suddenly  into  the  valley  in  an  overw'helming  dust-cloud.  A.  of 
this  kind  occur  chiefly  in  Avinter,  and  are  dangerous  on  account  of  their  suddenness, 
suffocating  men  and  animals,  and  overturning  houses  by  the  compression  of  the  air 
which  they  cause.  Another  kind  of  A.  resembles  a  land-slip.  When  the  snow  begins 
to  melt  in  spring,  the  soil  beneath  becomes  loo.se  and  slippery;  and  the  snow  slides  down 
the  declivity  by  its  own  weight,  carrying  with  it  soil,  trees,  and  rocks.  The  greatest 
danger  is  where  elevated  tracts  of  moderate  declivity  are  separated  from  the  valleys  by 
precipitous  walls  of  rock;  the  softened  snow  of  spring  beginning  to  roll  or  slide  on  these 
slopes,  is  hurled  over  the  precipices  with  fearful  force  into  the  valleys.     The  very  wind 
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cunscil  prosfnitcs  forests  and  liousos.  Ice  A.  are  tlinse  that  arc  scon  and  lioard  in  sum- 
mt."  tluindcrin^  down  the  stt-cps,  e..*;.,  of  tlu' Jungfran.  Tliey  consist  of  masses  of  ice- 
that  detach  tlieinselveH  from  the  glaciers  in  the  npper  regions.  They  are  most  common 
'u  July,  Aug.,  and  Sei)t. 

AVALLON  (aiie.  Aballo),  a  t.  of  the  dep.  of  Yonnc,  France,  26  m.  s.e.  from  Auxerre, 
on  a  .-tecp  hill  of  red  granite,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Cousin,  which  here  Hows  throuL:h 
a  ravine.  Around  the  town  runs  abroad  terrace-walk,  shaded  with  liniotrees,  about  5C0 
ft.  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile,  yielding  n.ueh  v.dne 
and  grain,  and  abounding  also  in  excellent  ])astures,  on  which  great  numbers  of  cattle 
and  sheep  are  fed.  Tlie  town  is  generally  well  Innlt,  and  has  broad  and  clean  streets.  Tl  e 
church  is  ancient,  and  has  a  cm-ions  Romanesque  i)ortal.  Maimfactures  of  various  kinds 
are  actively  carried  on,  particularly  of  woolens  and  paper;  and  there  are  distilleries, 
tanneries,  glass-works,  etc.  There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  the  produce  of  the 
neighborhood.  A.  is  a  very  ancient  town,  of  Cellie  origin.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Saracens 
in  731  A.D.,  and  by  the  Normans  in  843;  taken  by  Charles  VII.  in  1433,  retaken  by 
Philip  the  good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1455,  and  pillaged  by  the  troops  of  the  league 
in  1593.     Pop.  '76,  5337. 

AA'A'LOS.  Fkrdixaxdo  Fijancesco  t>\  1490-1529;  ]\Iarquis  of  Lcscara,  and  one  of 
Charles  V.'s  Italian  ofhcers.  "When  a  mere  boy  he  married  Vittoria  Colonna,  to  whom 
he  Avas  atlianced  when  she  was  but  four  years  old.  At  the  battle  of  Kavenna  he  was 
"wounded  and  made  prisoner,  but  was  soon  ransomed,  and  gained  distinction  at  the 
light  at  Vicenza,  1513;  at  .Milan,  which  he  took  from  France  in  1621;  at  Como;  and  in 
several  other  engagements.  Including  the  plundering  of  Genoa.  He  won  the  highest 
distinction  in  the  great  victory  for  Francis  I.  at  Pavia,  1525,  and  was  made  generalis- 
simo. But  he  ruined  his  fame  by  joining  the  consjiiracy  to  drive  the  Germans  and 
Spaniards  from  Italy,  and  then  betraying  tlie  plot  to  the  emperor.  His  reward  was  to 
have  been  the  crown  of  Naples,  but  his  wife  induced  him  to  decline  it. 

AVAF  TUEINE,  a  variety  of  quartz,  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  with  which  it 
reflects  light,  which  is  supposed  to  result  from  small  particles  of  mica  inclosed  in  it.  It 
is  of  a  yellow,  red.  or  brown  color.  It  is  used  in  jewelry,  but  is  not  so  much  valued  as 
amethyst  or  Cairngorm  stone.     It  is  found  in  India,  Spain,  and  Scotland. 

AVAEI,  a  tribe  of  eastern  origin,  made  their  appearance  100  years  later  than  the 
Bulgarians,  in  the  countries  about  the  Don,  the  Caspian  sea,  and  the  Volga.  One  part  of 
them  remained  at  tlie  Caucasus,  another  part  pressed  forward  (about  555  a. p.)  to  the 
Danube,  and  settled  in  Dacia.  Here  they  served  in  Justinian's  army,  and  assisted'  the 
Lombards  to  overturn  the  kingdom  of  the  Gepidte;  and,  about  the  end  of  the  6th  c, 
luider  the  mighty  Khan  Bajan,  they  conquered  Pannonia.  Later  they  made  themselves 
masters  of  Dalmatia;  made  devastating  incursions  into  Germany,  as  far  as  Thuringia; 
and  into  Italy,  wher^i  the}"  warred  with  tlie  Franks  and  Lombards,  and  extended  their 
dominion  over  the  slaves  living  on,  and  northwards  from,  the  Danube,  as  well  as  over 
the  Bulgarians  as  far  as  the  Black  sea.  These  nations  at  last  rose  against  them,  and,  in 
640  A. D.,  drove  them  out  of  Dalniatia.  Confined  to  Pannonia,  they  were  subdued  by 
Charlemagne,  and  well-nigh  extirpated  by  the  Moravians,  so  that,  after  827,  they  disap- 
pear from  history.  They  usually  surrounded  their  settlements  with  fortifications  of 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  and  earth,  of  which  traces,  under  the  name  of  Avarian 
rings,  are  yet  found  in  the  countries  formerly  occupieil  by  them.  The  results  of  the 
most  recent  criticism  sliow  that,  in  all  probability,  the  A.  belonged  to  the  same  great 
Turanian  stock  as  the  Huns,  and  that  their  original  residence  was  the  land  lying  c.  of 
the  Tobol,  in  Siberia. 

AVAST,  one  of  the  peculiar  terms  employed  on  shipboard.  It  is  a  command  to  stop 
or  cease  in  any  operation  going  forward — such  as,  "avast  heaving." 

AVATAE'  primarily  signifies,  in  Sanscrit,  a  descent,  hut  is  .specially  applied  to  the 
descent  of  a  Hindu  deity  upon  the  earth  in  a  manifest  shape,  either  for  beneficent  of  for 
retributive  ends.  It  is  thus  almost  synonymous  in  its  signification  with  the  Christian 
term  in-nrnation.  The  word  is  sometimes  rhetorically  employed  in  English  liteniture. 
The  avatars  of  Vishnu  (q.v.)  are  the  most  famous  in  Hindu  mythology. 

AVATCHA,  a  mountain  and  bay  of  Kamtchatlca.  The  bay  is  on  the  e.  coast,  being  In- 
far  the  be.st  harbor  of  the  whole  peninsula,  and  containing  the  capital  city  of  Petropaii- 
lowsk  (q.v.).  The  mountain,  9U55  ft.  in  height,  is  about  20  m.  to  the  n.,and  not  far 
from  the  sea,  in  lat.  53'  15'  n.,  and  long.  158'  50  e.  It  is  a  volcano  with  two  craters — 
one  at  the  summit,  and  the  other  rather  more  than  half-way  up,  on  the  seaward  side. 

AVEBTJEY,  A'bury,  or  A'biky.  a  small  village  of  Wiltshire,  situated  in  n.  lat.  51"  25', 
and  w.  long.  1'  50',  25  m.  n.  of  Salisbury,  and  6  w.  by  n.  of  Marlborough.  It  is  a  ])lace 
of  no  importance  in  itself,  having  a  pop.  of  769;  but  it  is  remarkable  as  the  site  of  the 
largest  so-called  Druidical  temple  in  Euroiie — in  fact,  occupying  the  most  of  the  sacred 
inclosure  itself — and  as  having  in  its  neighborhood  several  remarkalile  barrows  and 
cromlechs  of  remote  antiquity. 

What  is  called  the  temple  occupies  a  fiat  area  of  gi'ound  on  the  s.  of  the  Kennet,  a 
diminutive  tributary  of  the  Thames.     It  consists,  or  rather  consisted,  of  a  hundred  large 
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l)locks  of  stone,  placed  on  end  in  a  circular  form,  around  a  level  area  of  about  470  j-ards 
in  diameter,  bounded  by  a  deep  ditch  and  a  Iiigli  embankment  forming  the  inrlosurc. 
There  are  also  the  remains  of  two  small  circles  of  stones  within  the  inclosure,  supposed 
to  be  inner  temples.  Of  these,  one  consisted  of  two  concentric  circles  of  4'S  upright 
stones,  having  a  single  stone  near  the  center;  the  other,  a  similar  double  cii'cle  of  45 
stones,  to  the  n.w.  of  the  former,  Avith  three  large  and  high  blocks  in  the  center.  The 
stones  tliat  remain  of  this  ancient  work  are  not  of  uniform  size;  they  measure  from  5  to 
20  ft.  in  height  above  the  ground,  and  from  3  to  12  in  breadth  and  thickness. 

The  embankment,  which  is  bioken  down  in  several  places,  had  originally  two  entrances 
to  the  temple,  eastward  and  westward,  from  whicli  issue  two  long  walks,  bending  round 
to  the  southward,  each  furnished  with  a  range  of  blocks  on  either  side  similar  to  those 
of  the  temple  itself.  These  avenues  are  each  upwards  of  a  mile  in  leugtli,  the  widtli 
varying  from  56  to  35  feet.  That  which  issues  to  the  e.,  or  rather  s.e.,  after  turning  south- 
ward, bends  near  its  extremity  to  the  s.e.  aaain,  and  closes  on  a  knoll  called  Overton  hill 
in  two  concentric  oval  ranges  of  blocks.  That  which  issues  to  the  w.  also  bends  to  the 
s.,  and  then  to  s.w.,  ending  in  a  point  with  a  single  block. 

Of  the  surrounding  antiquities,  that  which  appears  most  closely  connected  with  the 
temple  is  a  large  barrow,  or  loft}^  conical  mound,  called  Silbury  hill,  lying  due  s.  of  it, 
at  a  distance  of  three  cjuarters  of  a  mile.  It  is  situated  nearly  midway  between  the  two 
avenues,  in  the  line  of  the  ancient  Roman  road  betAveen  London  and  Bath.  Close  to  the 
ba.se,  it  raea.sures  2027  ft.  in  circumference;  the  sloping  height  is  316  ft.;  the  perpendicu- 
lar height,  170  ft. ;  the  diameter  of  the  level  area  at  the  top,  120  ft. ;  the  space  covered 
by  the  whole  woi'k,  over  5  acres.  •What  proves  the  structure  to  have  been  more  ancient 
than  the  time  of  the  Romans,  if  such  proof  were  necessary,  is  that  the  Roman  road,  as  it 
comes  from  the  w.,  is  straight  for  several  miles  till  it  reaches  Silbury,  W'heu  it  bends  round 
it  to  the  s.,  and  again  proceeds  in  a  direct  line  to  Marlborough. 

About  a  mile  n.  of  A.  there  are  remains  of  a  large  cromlech,  the  stones  of  which  have 
been  overturned;  and  about  3  m.  e.  there  is  another,  which  has  two  upright  blocks  stand- 
ing apart,  with  a  larger  one  surmounting  them.  In  the  neighborhood,  all  round  the 
Marlborough  downs,  thei'e  are  remains  of  earthworks  and  upright  stones,  and  the  sites 
of  other  antiquities  now  nearly  obliterated. 

Very  little  was  know'n  of  A.  temple  and  the  antiquities  in  its  vicinity  till  the  year 
1740,  when  Dr.  Stukeley,  a  somewhat  fanciful  antiquary,  published  his  work,  Stonchcnge 
and  Abxri/,  Two  Timplcs  Restored  to  the  British  Druids;  altliough  Aubrey,  an  ardenf 
student  of  antiquarian  lore,  had  written  an  account  of  them  in  1663,  by  command  of 
Charles  II.,  the  manuscript  of  which  still  exists.  None  of  the  earlier  topographers  or 
antiquaries  appear  to  have  left  any  description  of  them.  When  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  in 
collecting  materials  for  his  Ancient  Wiltshire,  made  his  examination  of  them  in  1812,  73 
years  after  the  appearance  of  Stukeley's  work,  and  164  after  the  lirst  survey  by  Aubrey, 
a  great  number  of  the  stones  had  disappeared,  and  in  many  places  it  was  difficult  to 
trace  out  even  the  plan  of  the  works.  In  1849,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the 
lovers  of  antiquity  as  to  the  nature  and  intention  of  the  great  barrow,  Silbury  hill,  a 
tunnel  was  cut  to  its  center,  but  nothing  was  discovered  to  throw  light  on  the  subject. 
Some  modern  archaeologists  altogether  reject  the  conclusions  of  Stukeley  and  his  follow- 
ers, and  call  for  proof  of  any  connection  between  the  Druids  and  the  stone  circles  which 
it  has  been  the  fashion  for  the  last  century  to  call  Druidical. 

AVE  iRO,  a  maritime  t.  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  between  Oporto  and 
Coimbra,  situated  in  an  unhealthy  locality  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vouga,  which  forms  a 
Avide  but  shallow  harbor,  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  has  5000  inhabitants,  and  trades  in  oil, 
wine,  oysters,  sardines  and  other  fish,  oranges,  and  sea-salt. 

AVE  IRO  (anc.  Avreium),  a  city  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  31  m.  n.w.  from 
Coimljra.  It  is  .situated  on  the  Ria  d'Aveiro,  a  salt  lake  or  lagoon,  extending  five  leagues 
to  the  n.,  and  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  bar  of  sand.  Into  this  lake  the  Youga, 
the  Antua,  and  some  smaller  rivers  flow.  During  a  year  of  great  drought,  the  sand-bar 
closed  up  the  seaward  opening,  a  vast  mass  of  sand  cpiickly  accumulared,  and  the  low 
grounds  were  inundated,  the  water  of  the  rivers  escaping  only  by  filtering  through  the 
sand.  In  summer,  the  lake  thus  made  is  partially  dried,  and  marshes  are  formed,  the 
effluvia  from  Avhich  have  rendered  the  city  very  unhealthy,  so  that  its  pop.  has  fallen 
from  14,000  to  5000,  its  present  number.  In  1808,  the  government  opened  a  new 
passage  through  the  sand-bar,  and  executed  other  works  which  dried  part  of  the  inun- 
dated grounds,  and  improved  the  .sanitary  conditions  of  the  city,  which.  hdA.ever,  are 
far  from  being  good.  A.  is  a  bishop's  see,  but  its  cathedral  is  "a  squalid  and  tawdry 
room,  up  one  pair  of  stairs."  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  activity;  it  has  manufactures 
of  earthenware,  but  the  chief  article  of  trade  is  salt,  Avhich  is  made  in  the  marshes  in 
summer.  Other  important  articles  of  trade  are  fish,  wine,  oil,  and  oranges.  The  anchovy, 
sardine,  herring,  and  oyster  fisheries  are  actively  prosecuted.  The  city  has  a  deserted 
appearance.  Its  streets  are  narrow  and  dark,  and  seamed  Avith  filth}'  canals  of  salt- 
water. 

AVEL'LA  (anc.  AbeJJa),  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Avellino,  20  m.  e.n.e. 
from  Xaples.  It  is  delightfully  situated  in  a  hilly  district,  and  commands  a  A'ery  exten- 
sive vicAv.     A  ruined  castle  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  Avhich  Avas  founded  by  one 
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of  tlio  Greek  colonics  from  Clialcis,  and  was  celebrated  in  Ron.an  times  for  its  r.pp.cs 
and  pomegranates.     Virj^il  speaks  of  it  as  malifcni  Abdla.     Pop.  of  commune,  5228. 

AVKLI.ANK'DA,  Gi;UTUi:i>is  Gomez,  in:,  18ir)-04;  poet  and  novelist;  tiie  dau^^htei 
of  a  Spanisli  naval  odicer.  In  1(^40,  sIk!  produced,  in  JVIadrid,  a  successful  drama 
]A-i>niriit,  and  in  1845  was  awarded  a  laurel  crown  for  a  poem  praising  the  (pieen  ^ 
clcmeiicv.     Two  vols,  of  Ijrics,  8  vols,  of  prose,  and  16  dramas  are  of  her  production. 

AVELLI  NO  (anciently,  Afx'Uinvin),  chief  t.  of  the  province  of  the  same  name  in  the 
s.  of  Italy.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  monte  Vergine,  on  which  is  the  famous  monas 
terv  foinided  hy  S.  Gu;;lielmo  da  Vercelli,  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  CJybeIc,  in  1110, 
Pop.  20,000.  A.  sulTered  greatly  from  eartlKpiakes  in  1094,  1731,  and  180.1.  It  has  man 
ufactures  of  woolens,  pajier,  macaroni,  and  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  hazel-nuts 
The  7M/rr.'(.lrr('/rt//«;  were  famous  even  in  Pliny's  time.  Between  A.  and  Benevento  is 
the  Yal  deGargano.  where  the  Samnites  defeated  the  Romans  in  433  A.u.c.  Pop.  of 
province,  71,  375,091. 

AYELLI'NO,  a  province  in  s.  Italy,  1409  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  375,691.  It  is  a  ir.oun 
tainous  region,  but  with  fertile  so'l.  yielding  good  harvests.  It  is  watered  by  the  Galore 
and  Ofiimo  rivers.     Chief  t.,  Avelliuo. 

AVE  MAEIA, also  Axgel'ica  Saluta'tio,  or  the  angelic  salutation,  are  names  given 
l)y  the  Komaii  Catholics  to  a  very  common  form  of  address  to  the  Virgin  ]\Iary.  Arc 
Jaarid  are  the  first  two  words  of  the  prayer,  in  Latin,  which  is  taken  from  the  angel 
Gabriel's  salutation  (Luke  i.  28):  "Hail,  Mary,  highly  favored,  the  Lord  is  Avith  thee, 
blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and  blessed  is  the  1^'uit  of  tlij'  womb."  In  Ibis  form, 
according  to  an  ordinance  of  Gregory  I.,  the  invocation  was  at  first  said  by  the  priests 
during  mass,  on  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Advent.  With  the  extended  worship  of  the 
Virgin  since  the  11th  c,  the  A.  M.  appears  as  a  lay-prayer  of  nearly  equal  use  with  the 
Paternoster,  and  was  sanctioned  as  sucli  at  the  end  of  the  12th  ceulurA'.  Accordingly, 
not  only  did  Urban  IV.  (1261)  add  the  concluding  words,  JesKS  C/inntiis,  Amen.,  but  since 
the  first  half  of  the  16th  c,  the  prayer  begun  to  receive,  more  and  more  commonly,  as  an 
addition  to  the  old  formula,  what  constitutes  the  conclusion  of  the  modern  form  '  Holy 
3[arj',  mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners,  now  and  at  the  hour  of  oiu'  death.  Amen  "  An 
edict  of  John  XXII.  (1320)  ordains  tliat  every  Catholic  shall,  morning,  noon,  and  even- 
ing, at  the  warning  of  the  bells,  repeat  three  aves.  This  ringing  of  beijs  as  a  summons 
to  morn'ng,  midday,  and  evening  prayers,  is  retained  in  some  Protestant  countries,  and 
is  still  called  the  A.  ]M.,  or  Angelus  Domini.  The  aves  are  reckoned  l)y  the  small 
beads  of  the  rosary,  which  are  hence  called  Ave  Jlarias,  while  the  laige  beads  are 
devoted  to  the  Paternoster.  150  Ave  Marias  form — after  the  150  Psalms —  a  Psalteriam 
Maria',  and  are  thought  to  possess  high  propitiatory  power. 

AVE3IPACE  (Aiju  I^eku  JNIohammed  ibn  Jahya),  probably  b.  in  Saragossa  near  the 
close  of  the  11th  c,  d.  at  Fez,  1138;  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Arab 
philosophers  in  Spain.  He  was  a  physician,  matliematician,  astroncmier,  and  jjoet. 
though  now  known  only  from  his  metaphysical  speculations.  The  most  imjiortant  of 
his  works,  and  one  noticed  by  Averrhoes,  is  lieffirne,  or  Conduct  of  the  Solit(tr]i,  which 
the  author  set  forth  as  a  system  of  rules  by  wliich  man  may  rise  from  the  life  of  the 
senses  to  the  perception  of  pure  intellectual  principles,  and  may  participate  in  the  divine 
thought  whicii  sustains  the  world. 

AVENA.     See  Oat. 

AVEXBRUG'GER.     See  Auenbkug'ger. 

AVENGES  OF  BLOOD.     See  Blood,  Avenger  of. 

AVEIJS.     See  Gkum. 

AVENTINUS,  Johannes  Thurmayr,  a  scholar  and  historian,  b  at  Abensberg, 
Bavaria,  wIutc  his  father  was  a  publican,  in  1476.  Having  studied  at  Ingolstadt,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  ir.A.  He  afterwards  tauglit  Greek  and 
mathematics  at  Cracow,  and  poetry  and  eloquence  at  Vienna.  In  1512,  the  duke  of 
Bavaria  called  him  to  ]\hinich,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  education  of  Ids  sons.  Here 
A.  wrote  his  esteemed ///.sV'>r.y  of  i?rtra?w  (An nales  Boiornm),  a  Avork  wliich  occupied 
him  si.xteen  years.  This  Avork  Avas  not  published  until  twenty  years  after  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1534,  and  then  only  with  large  portions,  more  true  than  pleasant, 
about  the  Romish  church,  excised.  These,  howcA'er,  Avere  all  restored  in  Cisner's  edition 
of  1580.     A.  Avrote  several  other  learned  Avorks. 

AVEX'TURINE,  the  name  of  certain  .specimens  of  feldspar  and  quartz  having  the 
property  of  reflecting  or  refracting  light  in  various  colors  from  points  in.'^ide  the  stone. 
In  some  cases  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  mica  in  .small  scales.  A.  is 
imitated  by  the  Venetian  glass  makers,  Avho  outdo  the  original  in  beautiful  effects.  The 
name  signifies  "accident,"  and  the  discovery  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  dropping  ot 
brass  filings  into  melted  glass. 

AVEX'ZO'AR  (Ap.uMerwan  Abdalmalec  ibnZohr),  1072-1162;  a  Spanish  Arabiaa 
physician,  pupil  of  his  father.  He  made  earnest  efforts  to  reduce  medicine  to  the  plane 
of  experimental  science.  Some  of  his  works  have  been  published,  and  one  is  spoken  of 
by  Averrhoes. 
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AVERAGE.  If  any  number  of  unequal  quantities  are  given,  anotlior  quantity  rnay 
be  found  of  a  mean  or  intermediate  magnitude,  some  of  tlie  given  quantities  being 
greater,  and  otliers  less,  tlum  the  one  found,  ^vhicb  is  ealled  tlie  average.  The  exact 
relation  is  this:  that  the  sum  of  the  excesses  of  the  greater  above  the  A.  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  tlie  defects  of  the  less  below  it.  If  there  are,  say,  7  vessels  unequally  tilled  with 
sand,  and  if  we  take  haudfuls  from  the  greater,  and  adil  these  to  the  less,  until  the  sand 
is  equally  distributed,  then  any  one  of  tiie  equalized  measures  of  sand  is  the  A.  of  the  7 
unequal  measures.  If  the  quantites  of  sand  in  the  several  vessels  are  stated  in  numbers, 
as  5,  10,  12,  8,  11,  14.  3  oz.,  the  A.  is  found  by  adding  together  'die  numbers,  and 
dividing'by  how  many  there  are  of  them— viz.,  7.  The  sum  being  6o,  this,  divided  by 
7,  gives  9  oz.  as  the  A.  The  system  of  averaging  is  a  very  important  and  time-saving 
one.  By  averages,  the  farmer  calculates  the  value  of  his  crops;  the  grazier,  the  value  of 
his  cattle;  and  Ihe  forester,  the  value  of  his  trees.  Reflection,  however,  requires  to  be 
exercised  in  strdjing  averages;  otherwise,  serious  errors  may  be  committed.  If  a  farmer, 
for  instance,  has  three  lots  of  cattle,  the  first  of  which  he  averages  at  4:35  a  head,  the 
second  at  £15,  and  third  at  £9,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  A.  of  the  whole  stotk  made 
up  of  the  three  lots  Avould   be  got  by  taking  the  mean   of  £25,   £15,   and  £9 — viz., 

:_IL  i^nl-=£16i-.     But  this  would  be  correct  only  if  there  w^erc  an  equal  number  of 

cattle  in  each  of  the  lots.  To  get  the  real  A.  in  case  of  the  lots  being  unequal,  he  must 
multiply  the  A.  of  each  lot  by  the  number  of  cattle  in  it,  add  the  three  products 
together,  and  divide  by  the  whole  number  of  cattle  in  all  three  lots  taken  together. 
If  we  suppose  9  head  in  the  first  lot,  20  in  the  second,  and  15  in  the  third,  the  A.  is 
25X9+15X30+9X15_^^;^ 
9+20+15 

AVERAGE  (in  marit.  law).  A  rule  was  established  by  the  Rbodian  law  (q.v.),  and 
has  prevailed  in  every  maritime  nation,  that  where  a  loss  has  been  .sustained,  or  expense 
incurred,  for  the  general  safety  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  a  contribution  should  be  made,  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  interests,  by  the  owners  of  the  ship,  freight,  and  goods  on 
board;  or,  in  modern  limes,  bj-  the  insurers  of  these.  To  this  contribution  the  name  of 
general  A.  is  given.  The  apparel,  jewels,  and  other  personal  property  of  the  passengers, 
not  carried  for  purposes  of  traffic,  and  the  seamen's  wages  and  piovisi(jns,  are  not  liable 
for  any  share  in  this  contribution.  Goods  thrown  overboard  are  now  estimated  at  the 
price  they  would  have  yielded  at  the  port  of  delivery  at  the  time,  freigiit,  duties,  etc., 
being  deducted.  See  Jettison.  Particular  A.,  again,  is  the  loss  of  an  anchor,  the 
starting  of  a  plank,  the  leaking  of  a  cask,  the  loss  of  goods  washed  from  the  deck,  or 
the  like,  where  the  common  safety  was  not  in  question,  and  wliere  there  is,  consequenth', 
no  contribution.  To  losses  of  this  description,  the  term  A.,  though  generally,  is  incor- 
rectly applied.  Pelfi/  ni'erages  are  the  duties  of  anchorage,  pilotage,  etc.  If  these  occur 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  voyage,  tliej^  are  not  loss,  but  simpfy  part  of  the  expense 
necessarily  incurred.  But  if  tliey  have  been  incurred  in  extraordinary  ciiTumstances, 
and  for  the  purpo.se  of  avoiding  impending  danger,  they  are  a  loss  which  is  included  in 
the  general  A.,  and  covered  by  the  contribution."  A.  bond  is  a  deed  which  parties  liable 
to  a  general  A.  are  in  the  habit  of  executing,  by  which  they  empower  an  arbiter  to 
value  the  property  lost,  and  fix  the  proportion  which  shall  be  borue  by  each  proprietor. 

AVERDUPOIS.     See  Avoirdupois. 

AYERELL,  WiLLi.oi  W.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1830;  a  graduate  of  West  Point:  served  on 
the  frontier  and  in  the  war  against  the  rebellion,  rising  from  lieut.  of  mounted  riflemen 
to  maj.gen.  He  resigned  in  1865,  and  in  the  next  year  was  appointed  consul-general 
to  the  dominion  of  Canada. 

AVER'NUS,  in  Gr.  Aonios,  or  "without  birds,"  called  now  Lago  d'Averno,  is  a  small, 
nearly  circular  lake  in  Campania,  Italj",  situated  between  Cunite,  Puteoli,  and  Baia\ 
It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  occupies  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  It  is  in  some  places  as  deep  as  180  ft.,  and  is  almost  completely  shut  in  by 
steep  and  wooded  heights.  The  sulphureous  and  mephitic  vapors  arising  from  the  lake 
were  believed  in  ancient  times  to  kill  the  birds  that  flew  over  it;  hence,  according  to 
some,  its  Greek  appellation.  Owing  to  its  gloomy  and  awful  aspect,  it  became" the, 
center  of  almost  all  the  fables  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  world  of  .shades.  Here! 
was  located  Homer's  Nekyia,  or  entrance  to  the  under-world ;  here  the  Cimmerians  are 
said  to  have  dwelt — a  people  who  lived  in  deep  caverns,  without  ever  coming  into  the 
light  of  day,  explored  metals,  and  imparted  Stvgian  oracles;  here  also  were  placed  tlie 
grove  of  Hecate  and  the  grotto  of  the  Cumean  Sibyl.  Agrippa  caused  the  dense  woods 
to  be  thinned,  by  which  the  place  lost  much  of  its  "wildness;  and  by  his  orders  ror-ccius 
constructed  the  famous  tunnel  through  the  mountain  to  Cumfe,  a  wcM'k  of  comjiarative 
ease,  considering  that  the  hills  round  about  are  composed  of  volcanic  tufa.  The  lake 
was  also  connected  in  ancient  times  with  the  gulf  of  Baiae. 

AVERRHOA.     See  Carambola. 

AVERRHOES',  properly,  Tbn  Boshd,  or  more  fully.  Abul-Walid  ]Mnbammed-Ibn, 
Ahmed-Ibn,  ]\Iohammed-Ibn-Ro.shd,  the  most  famous  of  the  Arabian  philosophers,  was 
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li.  iit  CVmlova,  in  Ppain,  in  1149.  ITis  father,  wliov.-ar;  chief  jiulgoand  mufti,  instructed 
liim  in  Moluuninedan  jurisprudence.  In  Iheolovy  and  philosojjhy,  he  had  Tliophuil  for 
liis  teaclicr;  and  in  medicine,  Ihn  Zohr.  llie  elder.  His  talents  and  ae(iuirenients  made 
him  he  ajjpoinled  succes.-?nr  to  his  father,  and  aflerwaids  chief  judfj'e  in  the  ])rovincc  of 
3Iauritania.  ]k'in;.r  ac'cused.  out  of  envy,  of  a  departure  from  the  orlhodo.K  doctrines  of 
JVIohammedanism,  ho  was  dismissed  from  his  ofhce,  and  condemned  hy  the  ecclesiastical 
trihunal  of  ^Morocco  to  recant  hi.s  heretical  opinions,  and  do  pcnanco.  After  this,  he 
returned  to  his  native  place,  and  lived  i!i  great  poverty  until  the  caliph  Alman.sor  rein 
stal(Hl  him  in  ids  otlice.s,  on  which  he  went  hack  to  Morocco,  where  he  died  in  1198  or 
120G.  A.  reirarded  Aristotle  as  the  greatest  of  all  philosophers,  lie  translated  and 
illustrated  Aristotle's  writings  with  great  penetration ;  hut  Ihe  inlluence  of  the  .Vle.xandrine 
view  laid  down  in  the  commentaries  of  Ammonius,  Thennstius,  and  others,  is  easily 
seen  in  his  works,  as  in  those  of  most  of  the  Arabian  philosophers.  In  opposition  to  the 
Arabian  orthodox  .school,  especially  against  Algazali,  A.  .stood  forth  on  the  side  of  reason 
as  the  defender  of  philosophy.  The  Arabians  called  him,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
expositor  (of  Aristotle).  Most  of  his  writings  are  known  to  us  only  through  Latin 
translations  (Ven.,  1489).  The  Arabic  text  of  A.'s  philosophical  works  was  published  at 
^Imiich  in  isr^o  by  M.  J.  Midler,  whose  German  translation  of  the  same  appeared  in 
1875.  His  commentaries  on  Aristotle  appeared  in  an  addition  of  that  philosoplicr's 
works  (11  vols.,  Yen.,  1060).  He  also  wrote  a  sort  of  medical  system,  which,  vuider  the 
name  of  ColW/ct,  was  translated  into  Latin,  and  repeatedly  printed.  The  philosophy  of 
A.  attained  to  importance  in  the  Christian  church  as  early  as  the  13th  c  ,  although  his 
pantheistic  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  active  principle  in  the  universe  was  often  repudi- 
ated as  an  error,  and  astrology  was  characterized  as  Averrhoism.  See  Renau's  Acerrots 
et  V Ateriv'isDie. 

AVER  SA,  a  t.  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Caserta,  is  situated  between 
Naples  and  Capua,  9^  m.  s.  of  the  latter,  in  a  beautiful  district  rich  in  oranges  and  wine. 
It  is  well  built,  with  20,000  inhabitants;  has  a  cathedral,  and  a  number  of  monasteries, 
in  on(!  of  which  Andrew  of  Hungary,  the  Darnley  of  Neapolitan  history,  Avas  muidered 
with  the  connivance  of  his  wife,  the  beautiful  but  guiity  Joanna,  queen  of  x\ai)les;  an 
excellent  asylum  for  the  insane,  established  by  Murat;  and  a  foundling  hospital.  A.  was 
built  in  1029  by  the  Normans  on  a  territorj^  ceded  to  them  by  duke  bergius  of  Naples, 
to  be  held  in  tief.  About  2  m.  from  A.  are  still  to  be  seen  a  few  ruins  of  the  Oscan  city 
of  Atella,  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  the  satirical  farces  so  popular  on  the  Roman  stage. 

AVERY,  Waitstill,  1730-1821;  b.  Conn.;  a  patriot  of  the  American  revolution. 
He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  declaration,  a  member  of  the  Hills- 
borough congress,  of  the  North  Carolina  congress,  and  lirst  attornej'-geueral  of  the  state. 
During  the  war  he  Avas  in  active  service  as  col.  of  militia. 

A  VES.     See  Bikds. 

AVEYRON,  a  river  and  department  in  the  s.  of  France.  The  river  rises  near  Severac- 
le-Chateau;  flows,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  westerly  direction  through  the  department  of 
the  same  name;  and,  after  a  course  of  90  m.,  falls  into  the  Tarn — a  feeder  of  the 
Garonne— below  Montaubau.  It  touches  in  its  coiu'se  the  towns  of  Rhodez,  Villefranche, 
and  Negrepelisse. — The  department  of  A.  has  an  area  of  3370  sq.m.,  aud  is  one  of  the 
most  mountainous  parts  of  France.  Situated  between  the  highlands  of  Auvergne  and 
the  Cevennes,  it  slopes  like  a  terrace  s.w.  to  the  Garonne,  to  the  basin  of  which  the 
department  belongs.  The  principal  rivers  flow  through  the  department  from  e.  to  w., 
and  between  these,  several  ramitied  offsets  from  the  chain  of  the  Cevennes  traver.se  the 
country.  The  climate  is  health.y,  but  cold  and  raw,  especially  in  the  north  and  east. 
North  of  the  Lot,  only  rye  and  oats  are  grown;  in  the  rest  of  the  valley.s,  other  kinds  of 
grain  also  thrive,  as  well  as  fruit,  chestnuts,  potatoes,  and  truffles.  A  tiurd  part  of  the 
land  is  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  affords  excellent  pasture  for  the  numerous  herds  of 
cattle,  goats,  and  sheep,  which,  along  with  the  breeding  of  swine,  form  the  principal 
resources  of  the  mountaineers.  18,000  cvvt.  of  cheese  is  sold  yearly  under  the  name  of 
Roquefort  cheese.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  is  considerable.  Coal,  iron, 
lead,  zinc,  copper,  vitriol,  alum,  and  antimony  are  found  in  abundance,  the  mining, 
preparing,  and  sale  of  which  form  a  principal  means  of  support  to  the  (1876)  413,826 
inhabilants.  Besides  these,  the  principal  employments  are  paper-makinir,  cotton- 
spinning,  tanning,  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth  and  carpet.s,  etc.  The  seat  of  the 
departmental  courts  is  Rhodez,  which  is  also  a  bishop's  see. 

AVEZAC.  Attgiste  Genevieve  Valentin  d',  1777-1851.  He  was  a  native  of 
Hayti.  a  lawyer,  and  practiced  with  success  in  New  Orlean.s.  He  had  also  practiced 
medicine.  After  service  in  the  war  of  1812  he  .settled  in  New  York.  President  Jackson 
made  him  minister  at  the  Hague  in  1831,  and  he  again  filled  the  office  in  1845-49. 

AVEZZ.VNA,  Jo.SEPH,  b.  Italy,  1797,  d.  1879.  He  fought  under  Napoleon.  1813-14; 
served  in  the  Sardinian  army  in  1821,  in  which  year  he  was  sentenced  to  death  and 
hanged  in  effigy  for  taking  part  in  a  students'  insurrection  in  Turin.  He  fled  to  Spain, 
took  part  in  a  revolution,  was  captured,  and  escaped  being  shot  only  by  the  intervention 
of  an  English  consul.  Next  he  appeared  in  Mexico,  where  he  fought  the  Spaniards  and 
won  the   rant  of  gen.,  and  was  for  a  time  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  of  the 
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rr'pr.l.'ic.  In  1834,  he  came  to  New  York,  ■niarriccl  an  Irisli  lady,  and  cngaycd  in  mtn-- 
c.'.ntile  business.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and 
T.-as  in  command  of  the  national  jruiirds  of  Genoa.  After  an  un.succcssrul  stru2.\c;!e  lie 
v.cnt  to  ]?ome,  then  mider  republican  government,  and  was  made  minister  of  \va:- and 
commander-in-cliief  of  the  army.  Being  uusueeessful,  he  tied  in  disguise  with  Garibaldi 
to  Kew  York.  In  1860,  he  went  back  and  joined  his  old  chief  in  the  campaign.s  which 
resulted  in  freeing  Italy  from  her  petty  tyrants.  He  was  elected  many  times  to  the 
Italian  jiarlianient.  and,  when  he  died,  was  chief  of  the  "Italia  Irredenta"  society,  lie 
was  at  one  time  U.  S.  consul  at  Genoa. 

AVEZZAITO,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  tlie  province  of  Aquila,  23  m.  s.  from  Aqnila.  It 
is  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  covered  with  almond  trees  and  vineyards, 
about  a  mile  from  lake  Fucino.  It  has  a  large  square,  in  which  is  a  palace  of  the 
Colonna  family.  The  town  belongs  to  the  Barberini  family,  Aviiose  baronial  castle  is  a 
conspicuous  object  from  the  shores  of  the  lake.  Tlie  castle  and  some  of  the  churches 
contam  numerous  ancient  marbles  Avith  inscriptions  recovered  from  the  lake.  The 
present  town  is  about  2  m.  distant  from  the  site  of  Alba,  the  city  of  the  Marsi,  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  the  Roman  republic,  which  occupied  the  crest  of  u  hill;  a  small  vdlage 
on  the  site  still  retains  the  name  of  Alba.     Pop.  5200. 

A'VIARY,  a  place  for  keeping  birds.  The  arrangements  of  an  A.  depend  upon  the 
habits  of  its  inmates,  the  climate  suited  to  them,  and  other  circumstances.  A  bird-cage 
is  a  domestic  aviary.     Aviaries  on  the  largest  scale  are  to  be  seen  in  zoological  gardens. 

AVICEBKON',  or  Salomon  ben  Gabirol,  about  1045-70;  a  Jewish  writer  on 
philosophy  and  metaphysics,  of  Saragossa,  Spain.  Jews  knew  him  only  from  his  poems, 
but  Christian  schoolmen  of  the  century  following  his  time  were  much  influenced  by 
his  works,  in  a  Latin  translation  called  Fans  Vita;,  or  Sapientice,  wherein  A.  sets  forth  his 
idea  of  the  objects  of  metaphysics. 

AVICENNA,  properly,  Ibn  Sina,  or,  more  fully,  Abu  Ali  Al-IIossein  Ibn  Abdallah 
Ibn  Sina,  a  famous  Arabian  philosopher  and  physician,  whose  authority  for  many 
centuries  passed  for  indisputable,  was  b.  980,  at  Ciiarmatain,  a  village  near  Bokhara, 
Avhere  he  received  a  very  learned  education.  lie  studied  with  special  fondness  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  philosophy,  and  medicine.  lie  was  physician  to  several  of  the 
Samanide  and  Dileraite  sovereigns,  and  also  for  some  time  vizier  in  Hamadan,  but 
afterwards  retired  to  Ispahan,  and  died  during  a  journey  of  the  Emir  Ala-ed-Daula  to 
Hamadan  in  1037.  He  left  a  multitude  of  writings,  among  which  his  system  of  medi 
cine,  Kanun  fi  1-Tihb,  acquired  the  greatest  reputation.  It  is  distinguished  less  by 
originality  than  by  an  intelligible  arrangement  and  judicious  selection  from  the  wriiings 
of  the  Greek  physicians,  at  a  time  when  the  knowledge  of  Greek  was  not  widely  .'pread 
A.  himself  knew  the  Greek  writers  only  through  Arabic  translations.  The  Arabic  te.xt 
of  the  Kanun,  and  of  several  of  his  philosophical  writings,  among  which  those  on 
metaphysics  especially  attracted  the  attention  of  the  sciioolmeti,  appeared  at  Rome, 
1593,  in  2  vols.  The  Kanun,  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Geiardus  Cremonensis,  and 
repeatedly  printed  fVen.,  1595,  2  vols.).  His  philosophical  writings  have  also  appeared 
several  times  in  Latin  translations  (Ven.,  1490,  1523,  1504). 

AVICENNIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ovicennea'  ox  myopornce(P,  an  order 
very  nearly  allied  to  verbemicea'  (q.x.),  and  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  southern 
hemisphere.  The  genus  A.  consists  of  trees  or  large  shrubs  resembling  mangro\es,  and, 
like  them,  growing  iu  salt-swamps.  Their  creeping  roots,  often  curving  for  the  space 
of  6  ft.  above  the  mud  before  they  stick  into  it,  and  the  naked  asparng'u.s-like  suckers 
which  they  throw  up,  have  a  singular  appearance.  A.  tarneatom,  the  white  mangrove  of 
Biazil,  has  cordate  ovate  leaves,  downy  beneath.  Its  bark  is  much  used  for  tanning. 
A  green  resinous  substance  exuding  from  .1.  resimfcra  is  eaten  by  the  New  Zealauders. 
— The  genus  is  named  in  Iionor  of  the  Arabian  physician  Avicenna. 

AVIC  UIA.     See  Pearl  Oyster. 

AVIGLIA'NO,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Potenza,  10  m.  n.w  from  Potenza, 
on  one  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Sele,  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  Apennines.  It 
stands  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  ])art  of  which  gave  way,  after  long-continued  rains  in 
1824,  carrying  with  it  a  portion  of  the  town.  A.  has  anelegaut  collegiate  church.  The 
pastures  of  the  neighborhood  are  celebrated  for  their  large  and  line  oxen.  Pop.  '71, 
11,336. 

AVIGNON  {Avem'n  Cavarum),  a  city  of  Provence,  in  the  s.  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Yaucluse,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  which  is  here  crossed 
liv  a  long  bridge.  The  pop.  is  (1876)  33.189;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked. 
There  is  a  multitude  of  churches  and  religious  establishments,  among  which  the  cathe- 
dral on  the  Rocher  des  Dons  and  the  church  of  the  Franciscans,  as  well  as  the  old  papal 
palace  and  the  tower  Glaciere,  are  distinguished.  Thedominican  convent  now  serves  as 
a  cannon-foundry.  The  city  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  has  a  museum  and  i>icturc- 
gallerj^  and  several  other  valuable  institutions.  The  university,  founded  in  1303,  was 
abolished  in  1794.  A.  has  manufactures  of  silk,  silk-dyeing,  "tanning,  iron  founding, 
etc.,  and  is  famous  for  its  garden  produce,  its  fruit,  w'ine,  honey,  etc.  The  country 
about  A.  is  delightful,  and  extremely  fruitful  in  corn,  wine,  olives,  oranges,  and  lemons. 
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— In  A..  Petrarch  spent  several  years;  it  ^vas  lierc  he  saw  T^anra,  whose  monument  is  to 
l>e  found  in  the  Franciscan  dnirch.  Vaucluse,  wliicii  lie  has  innnortalized,  lies  about  15 
leagues  from  Avijiuon.  A.  was  the  capilal  of  the  ancient  Cavares,  and  presents  many 
remains  of  tlie  times  of  the  Romans.  In  tiie  miildie  a.a;es,  it  formed,  with  the  surrounding; 
district,  a  co.,  \vlii(!li  tlie  popes,  wiio  liad  already  received  tlie  co.  of  Venaissin  as 
a  gift  from  king  Philip  III.,  l)()Uglit  in  1348  from  Joanna,  queen  of  Naples  and  countess 
of  Provence.  The  pope  governed  hotli  counties  through  a  vice-legate,  and  continued  iii 
the  possession  of  them  till  ITJiO,  when,  after  several  stormy  and  Ijloody  scenes,  the  city 
with  its  district  was  united  with  France.  At  the  peace  of  Tolcntino,  17!)7,  the  pop 
formally  resigned  A.  and  Venaissin.  A.  is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  being,. 
for  a  time,  the  residence  of  the  jiopes.  By  order  of  Philip  IV.,  of  France,  pope  Clement 
V.  and  si.\  of  his  successors  from  1309  to  1377,  were  obliged  to  reside  there.  It  was 
afterwanls  the  ri'sidence  of  more  than  one  anti-pope.  Two  ecclesiastical  councils  were 
also  held  at  A.  (1326  and  1337):  the  tirst  took  into  consideration  the  relation  of  the  t'lergy 
to  the  laity;  the  other,  the  bad  training  of  the  clergy. 

AVILA,  a  t  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  A.,  in  Old  Castile,  53  m.  n.w.  of 
Madrid;  pop.  GOOO.  The  Spaniards  declare  that  its  original  name  wasAbula,  and  please 
themselves  and  amuse  strangers  with  the  belief  that  it  was  built  by  Hercules  IGOO  li.c. 
It  is  the  birtlijilaee  of  two  highly  remarkable  persons — the  first  was  the  learned  Alfonso 
Tostado  de  Madrigal,  who  d.^iu  1455,  and  whose  doctrines  (according  to  his  biographer) 
were  .so  enlightened  that  they  caused  the  blind  to  see,  thoui^h,  in  the  opinion  of  Don 
Quixote,  he  was  more  voluminous  than  luminous;  the  second  is  "  Oiu"  Seraphic  Mother, 
the  Holy  Teresa,  Spouse  of  Jesus,"  b.  Mar.  28,  1515;  she  was  made  the  lady-patroness  of 
Spain  by  Philip  III.,  and  shares  the  honors  of  worship  with  St.  James.  A.  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop.  With  a  beautiful  cathedral,  and  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
flourishing  cities  of  Spain.  The  university,  which  had  been  founded  in  1483,  and 
enlarged  in  1638,  was  abolished  in  1807.  It  was  at  A.  that  the  nobles  of  Old  Castile 
assembled  in  1465  to  depose  king  Henry  IV.,  and  raise  his  brother  Alfonso  to  the  throne 
of  Leon  ar.d  Castile.  At  A.,  also,  was'held  the  meeting  of  the  .so-called  Third  Estate,  or 
of  the  Holy  League,  in  1520,  under  the  leadership  of  Juan  Padilla,  to  which  nearly  all 
the  cities  of  Castile  sent  representatives. 

AY'ILA,  a  province  in  Spain;  2569  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  175,219.  It  is  bounded  n.  by 
Valladolid,  e.  by  Segovia,  s.  by  Toledo,  and  w.  Ijy  Salamanca.  The  n.  part  is  level, 
with  marl  soil  not  especially  productive,  and  has  a  climate  ranging  from  extreme  heat 
to  extreme  cold;  agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation.  The  s.  part  is  a  mass  of  rugged 
ridges,  with  a  few  w^ell-w-atered  and  fertile  valleys;  the  winter  is  long  and  severe,  but 
the  climate  is  healthful;  cattle-raising  is  the  main  business.  Five  small  rivers  intersect 
the  province.  There  are  minerals  in  the  mountains,  but  no  mines  are  worked.  Quarries 
of  marble  and  jasper  yield  some  protit.  Merino  wool  has  been  the  principal  product; 
but  all  industries  are  repressed  by  feudal  rights  and  laws  of  entail  and  morlmain.  Game 
is  plentiful,  and  lish  are  abundant.  Silk  worms  are  cultivated;  oil,  olives,  chestnuts, 
and  grapes  grow  naturally.     There  is  very  little  trade  or  manufacturing  industr}^ 

AVILA  Y  ZUNIGA,  Don  Lnz  de;  a  Spanish  general,  diplomatist,  and  historian,  b. 
at  Phu'ciuia,  in  Estramadura,  enjoyed  the  t'avor  and  confidence  of  Charles  V.,  who 
intrusted  him  with  embassies  to  the  popes  Paul  IV.  and  Pius  IV.,  and  made  him  grand 
master  of  the  order  of  Alcantara.  He  accompanied  the  emperor  on  his  expeditions  to 
Africa  and  against  the  princes  of  the  league  of  Schmalkald,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the 
war  which  goes  under  that  name,  partial,  indeed,  but  able  and  spirited.  The  Commenl- 
tirioH  de  la  Gtierra  de  Alemnnna  hccha  jwr  Carlos  V.  en  1546  y  1547,  have  been  published 
repeatedly  (first  Ven.  1548),  and  translated  into  several  languages. — Avil,\,  Gil  Gonza- 
lez BE,  b.  at  Avila,  in  Old  Castile,  in  1559.  and  d.  in  1658,  Avas  a  Jesuit  and  canon  of 
Salamanca;  also  royal  historiographer  for  Castile  and  the  Indies.  He  composed  a  great 
number  of  historical  works,  of  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  containing 
many  valuable  facts:  HMoria  de  la  Vida  y  Hechos  del  Rey  Don  Henrique  III.  de  Ca><Ulla 
(Madr.  1638);  HMoria  de  la  Vida  y  Hechos  del  Monurca  D.  Filipe  III.  (in  Mendoza's 
Jdonarqiria  de  Espana,  3  vols.  Madr.  1770);  Ilistoria  de  Salamanca  (Salam.  1600);  and  the 
Teatro  Ecclesiastico  de  la  primitica  lylesia  de  las  Indias  Occidentales  (2.  vols.  Madr.  1649- 
1656). 

AVILE'S  (Anc.  Fhiricpiaria),  a  t.  of  Asturias,  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Oviedo,  and 
19  m.  n.  by  w.  from  Oviedo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  chief  branch  of  the  Aviles,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  l)ridge,  and  is  navigable  at  high  water  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size  up 
to  the  town.  It  has  several  good  squares,  but  the  streets  are  irregular  and  arcaded. 
There  arc  copper-mines  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  copper 
vessels  manulactnred  from  their  produce,  as  well  as  in  coal,  which  is  obtained  not  far 
irom  the  town.  Slanufactures  of  earthenware,  glass,  linen,  etc.,  are  also  carried  on.  A. 
is  one  of  the  cradles  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  contains  a  number  of  curious  old 
buildings.  The  charter  granted  to  the  t.  by  Alonso  VII.  in  1135  is  preserved  among  the 
public  records.     Pop.  7400. 

A  VI TUS.  Alcimus  Ecdicius.  d.  525;  a  poet  and  bishop  of  Vienna,  Avho  was  canon- 
ized as  a  .saint  because  of  his  opposition  to  Arianism.     He  left  a  poem  on  the  creation 
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and  original  sin,  "wliicli  has  been  tliought  to  have  some  resemblance  to  Milton's  Para- 
dun'  Lout. 

AV'IZ,  an  order  of  liniglithood  in  Portugal,  instituted  bj'  Sanclio,  the  first  king  of 
Portugal,  in  imitation  of  tlie  order  of  Calatrava,  and  having,  lilve  it,  for  its  object  the 
subjection  of  the  Moors.  By  the  present  usage,  the  king  of  Portugal,  avIio  is  grandmaster 
of  ail  of  tlicm,  wears  decorations  of  the  first  three  orders  of  Portugal — those  of  Christ, 
St.  James,  and  Aviz  united  in  one  medal,  divided  into  three  equal  spaces. 

AVLO'NA,  or  Valona;  a  seajiort  in  Albania,  the  ancient  Avdon,  in  tlie  pachalilc  of 
Janina,  on  the  gulf  of  A. ;  pop.  60U0.  Trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  portion  of 
the  people.     The  Turks  manufacture  arms  and  woolen  goods. 

AVOCA  or  OvocA  (Celt,  meeting  of  the  waters),  a  small  river  in  the  s.e.  of  Wicklow 
CO.,  formed  by  the  union  of  two  streams,  rising  in  the  hills  of  the  center  of  the  county. 
The  A.  runs  through  a  very  picturesque  vale  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  with  wooded 
banks  300  to  500  ft.  high,  and  after  a  course  of  9  m.,  reaches  the  sea  at  Arklow.  A.  vale 
is  celebrated  in  Moore's  Iri^h  Melodies. 

A"VOCA'DO  PEAE,  or  Alligator  Pear  {Persea  gratmima),  a  fruit  tree  of  the  natural 
order  Lauracece  (q.v.),  a  native  of  the  warm  regions  of  America.  It  attains  the  height  of 
30  to  70  ft.,  and  is  a  .slender  tree  with  a  dome-like  top.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of 
the  laurel.  The  flowers  small,  and  are  produced  towards  the  extremities  of  the  branches. 
The  fruit  is  a  drupe,  but  in  size  and  shape  resembles  a  large  pear;  is  usually  of  a  l)rown 
color,  and  has  a  soft  green  or  yellowish  pulp,  not  verj-  sweet,  but  of  a  delicate  flavor, 
which  dissolves  like  butter  on  the  tongue,  and  is  believed  to  consist  principally  of  a  fixed 
oil.  It  is  called  regctahU  butter  in  some  of  the  French  colonies.  It  is  mucli  esteemed 
iu  the  Tt'est  Indies,  and  often  eaten  with  sugar  and  lime-juice  or  wine,  or  with  spices. 

AVOCET',  or  Avoset  {Ttecurviro-itra),  a  genus  of  birds,  which,  although  liaving  tiie 
feet  webbed  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  toes,  is  usually  ranked  among  the  Gralla'  or  GraWt- 
tores,  upon  account  of  the  length  of  the  legs,  the  half-naked  thighs,  the  long,  slender, 
elastic  bill,  and  the  general  agreement  in  habits  with  snipes.  They  are  distinguished 
from  all  other  birds,  except  a  few  species  of  humming-bird,  by  the  strong  upward  curv- 
Mture  of  the  bill,  which  is  much  like  a  thin  piece  of  elastic  whalebone,  and  most  probably 
a  delicate  organ  of  touch,  adapted  for  seeking  food  in  mud,  as  their  webbed  feet  aie  for 
walking  upon  it,  and  their  long  legs  for  wading  in  the  fens  and  marshes  wliicli  they 
frequent.  They  are  birds  of  powerful  wing.  They  are  not  much  addicted  to  swini- 
miug.  They  scoop  through  the  mud  with  the  bill,  first  to  one  side,  and  then  to  the 
(;ther,  in  quest  of  worms  and  other  small  animals;  although  Audubon  has  also  observed 
the  American  A.  taking  insects  which  were  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
expertly  catching  them  in  the  air,  running  after  them  with  partially  expanded  wings. — 
The  common  A.  (B.  aa/c^tta),  the  body  of  which  is  about  as  large  as  that  of  a  lapwing, 
is  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  found  in  the  fenny  districts  of  England ;  it  is  also  a 
native  of  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  occurring  even  at  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope. — Other  species  are  natives  of  North  America,  India,  and  New  Holland. — The 
American  A.  (7?.  Americana)  has  the  bill  less  recurved  than  the  common  A. 

A'VOGADRO'S  LA'W.     See  Atomic  Theory. 

AVOIDANCE,  in  English  ecclesiastical  law,  the  tenn  by  which  the  vacancy  of  a 
benefice,  or  the  fact  of  its  being  void  of  an  incumbent,  is  signified.  A.  is  opposed  to 
plena  rty,  or  fullness.     See  Benefice. 

AVOIRDUPOIS,  or  A"VT:RDrpois',  is  the  name  given  to  the  system  of  weights  and 
measm-es  applied  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  all  goods  except  the  precious  metals  and 
l)recious  .stones.  The  word  is  generally  said  to  be  derived  from  the  French  avoir  du  pois. 
to  have  weight:  but  the  middle-age  Latin  word  averia  or  arern,  used  for  goods  in  gen- 
eral, or  the  middle-age  Latin  averare,  and  French  avere7\  meaning  to  i"e/v/^,  se©m  to  offer 
more  probable  etymologies. 

The  grain  is  the  foundation  of  the  Avoirdupois  system,  as  well  as  of  the  Troy.  A 
cubic  inch  of  water  weighs  252 '458  grains.  Of  the  grains  so  determined,  7000  make  a 
]i()und  A.,  and  5760  a  pound  Troy.  See  Weights  and  ME.\srKES. — The  A.  pound  is 
divided  into  16  ounces,  and  the  ounce  into  16  drams.  A  dram,  therefore,  contains 
27j^  grains,  and  an  ounce  437^  grains. 

table   of   AVOIRDrPOIS  WEIGHT. 

27ii  grains are  1  dram,  1  dr. 

16  drams  or  drachms "   1  ounce,  1  oz, 

16  ounces "   1  pound,  lib. 

28  pounds "   1  quarter.  1  (jr. 

4  quarters "    1  hun(h-cdweight,  1  cwt. 

20  hundredweight "   1  ton,  1  ton. 

A  cubic  ft.  of  water  weighs  997-14  oz.  A.,  or  nenrly  1000  oz..  which  givi's  an  easy 
rule  for  determining  the  weight  of  a  cubic  ft.  of  any  substance  from  its  .specific  gravity 
A.  is  the  weight  used  in  the  United  States  of  North  "America,  where,  however,  in  many 
places,  the  cwt.  contains  only  100  lbs.,  and  the  ton,  2000  lbs. 
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AVOLA,  a  t.  in  Sicilj',  13  m.  s.w.  of  Syracuse;  pop.  11,913.  A.  was  ruined  by  an 
oartlKiuake  in  l(i!)3,  but  was  soon  rebuilt.  It  lias  a  fi.slicry  and  a  .sugar  rclincrj^;  and 
the  neijriiborliood  is  still  famous  for  hone}',  the  "honey  of  Hybla"  so  much  praised  by 
uucieul  writers. 

AVON,  a  word  of  British  or  Celtic  orign,  meaning  "river"  or  "stream;"  which  seems 
allicil  to  Aa  (((.v.),  the  name  of  so  many  continental  rivers.  It  is  the  name  of  several  of 
tJie  suKtller  British  rivers.  Of  these  maybe  noticed:  1.  Tlie  Up])cr  or  Warwickshire 
A.,  wiiicli  rises  in  northwest  Northamptonshire,  runs  s.w.  througli  Warwickshire  and 
Worcestershire,  passing  Rugby,  Warwick,  Stratford,  and  Evesham,  and  joining  the 
Severn  at  Tewkesbury.  It  has  a  course  of  KM)  in.,  and  receives  several  tributaries.  2. 
The  lower,  or  ]»ristol,  or  west  A.,  which  rises  in  northwest  Wiltshire,  and  runs  70  or  80 
m.  tirst  s.  iu  Wiltshire,  and  then  w.  and  n.w.  between  Gloucestershire  and  Somerset- 
shire. It  traverses  an  oolitic  basin,  passing  Bradford,  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  British  channel.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  up  to  Bristol.  It  runs 
generally  between  deep  banks  in  a  rich  valley.  A  canal  through  the  middle  of  Wiltshire 
connects  it  with  the  Thames.  3.  The  AViltshire  and  Hampshire,  or  east  A.,  which  rises 
in  the  middle  of  Wiltshire,  and  runs  s.  70  m.  through  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire,  passing 
Amesbury,  Salisbury,  and  Ringwood,  and  entering  the  English  channel  at  Christ  church. 
It  is  navigable  up  to  Salisbury.  It  abounds  in  the  small  delicate  loach.  In  Wales  two 
rivers  named  A. — one  rising  iu  Monm(nilhshire,  the  other  iu  Glamorganshire — fall  into 
Swansea  Bay.  In  Scotland  there  are  several  of  the  same  name,  afilueuls  of  the  Spey, 
Annan,  Clyde,  and  Forth. 

AVON  SPRINGS,  a  resort  for  invalids,  its  mineral  waters  being  valuable  in  cuta- 
neous diseases  and  rheumatism.  Avon  is  a  village  in  New  York,  19  m.  s.s.w.  of 
Rochester,  beautifully  situated  on  a  small  plateau  near  the  Genesee  river. 

AVOYELLES,  a  parish  in  Louisiana,  on  the  Red  river;  800  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  12,926 — 
0175  colored.  It  is  chiefly  level  and  low,  and  subject  to  overflows  from  the  river. 
Corn,  rice,  cotton,  and  sugar  are  the  leading  products.     Chief  town,  Marksville. 

AVRANCHES  (anc.  Ahrnnca>),  a  city  of  the  dep.  of  Manche,  France,  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seez,  33  m.  s.s.w.  from  St.  Lo.  It  stands  on  the  sides  and  summit  of  a  high  hill, 
which  extends  in  a  long  ridge,  and  the  ascent  of  which  is  by  zigzag  roads  on  terraces. 
This  hill  commands  a  very  wide  and  beautiful  view  of  a  finely  wooded  and  cultivated 
district,  with  a  winding  river,  which  expands  into  a  broad  estuary,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  is  the  high  islet  peak  of  Mt.  St.  ]Micl)el.  A.  was  formerly  a  bisliop's  see,  and  its 
cathedral  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Normandy,  but  was  pulled  down  in  1799 
to  prevent  it  from  falling.  A  stone  still  preserved  on  the  site  of  the  cathedral  is  said  to 
lie  that  on  which  Henry  II.  of  England  kneeled  before  the  papal  legates  to  receive  abso- 
lution for  the  murder  of  Becket.  Before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Gaul,  A.  was  the 
capital  of  the  Abrincatui,  It  was  a  place  of  imjiortance  during  the  Roman  period. 
Charlemagne  fortified-  it,  but  it  was  taken  by  the  Normans  in  865.  It  was  afterwards  a 
frequent  object  and  scene  of  strife  during  the  wars  between  the  French  and  English.  It 
has  manufactures  of  lace,  tiles,  and  bricks,  and  a  little  trade  in  grain,  butter,  cattle,  etc. 
Pop.  '76.  7754. 

AWA.JI,  an  island  in  the  inland  sea  of  Japan,  between  Shikoku  and  the  mainland, 
celebrated  for  its  crackle  and  yellow  glazed  pottery.  In  Japanese  inythology,  it  was  the 
first  created  of  all  the  islands. 

AWARD,  the  decision  of  arbitrators  or  referees,  or  the  document  containing  their 
judgment.  An  A.  must  be  consonant  with  and  follov/  the  submission,  and  afliec  only 
the  parties;  it  must  be  final,  certain,  specific,  without  palpable  or  apparent  mistake,  and 
ir.u.st  be  possible  to  be  performed.  The  eftect  of  an  A.  is  a  final  jndgment  between  the 
parties  in  all  matters  submitted.  It  transfers  property  as  much  as  does  the  verdict  of  a 
j,uy,  and  will  estop  the  statute  of  limitations.  An  A.  may  be  enforced  by  an  action  at 
law"  or  imder  a  rule  of  court.  Courts  have  no  power  to  alter  or  amend  an  A.,  but  may 
recommit  to  the  referee  in  cases  of  uncertainty,  mistake,  etc. 

AW  ATA,  a  village  in  the  suburbs  of  Kioto,  Japan,  famous  for  its  yellow  faience. 
A.  pottery  was  invented  in  the  17th  c,  is  decorated,  nnd  by  the  Japanese  is  called 
Tamago  Yaki  (egg-ware).     It  is  largely  exported  to  the  United  States. 

AWE,  Loch,  a  lake  in  the  center  of  Argyleshiie,  extending  in  a  direction  u.e.  and 
s.w.  about  24  m.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  from  half  a  m.  to  2V  miles.  It  rarely 
freezes,  and  its  surface  is  108  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  country  around  consists  of  mica 
slate.  The  scenery  is  most  striking  at  the  n.e.  end  of  the  lake,  Avliere  the  water  is  studded 
v.  itii  numerous  wooded  islets,  overshadowed  by  towei'ing  and  rugged  mountains,  promi- 
nent among  which  rises  the  dark  and  rocky  ridge  of  Ben  Cruachan.  3069  ft.  high  and  14 
ra.  in  circuit.  Of  the  islands,  the  most  noted  is  Franclieilean,  containing  the  remains  of 
a  castle  granted  to  Gilbert  M'Naughton  in  1267  by  Alexander  III.  On  a  peninsula,  in 
the  n.  end  of  the  lake,  stands  Kilchurn  casle  (Caestenl  CliMoil-chuiru),  once  a  fortress  of 
great  strength,  built  about  1440  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Glcnorchy,  and  garrLsoued,  as 
late  as  1745,  bj^the  king's  troops.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  carried  off  at  its  n.w.  end 
by  the  river  Awe,  which,  after  a  courseol'  7  m..  enters  the  sea  atBunawe  on  loch  Etive. 
Tl'^'  n-.agnillceiit   "  Pa.ss  of  Awe,"  throuiih  which   liie  road  rims  beneath  the  shoulder 
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of  Bea  Cruachan,  was  the  scene  of  a  conflict,  in  1308,  between  Robert  the  Bruce  and  the 
M'Dougalls  of  Lorn,  in  which  tliat  clan  was  all  but  exterminated.  At  tlie  n.e.  end  of  the 
loch,  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Orchy  and  Strae,  flowing  through  glens  of  their  own 
names.  Loch  A.  contains  fine  fish,  especially  trout,  mlmo  ferox,  and  salmon;  and  the 
small  villages  of  Claddich  and  Port  Souachan,  on  the- e.  side  of  the  loch,  due  n.  of 
Inverara}',  are  the  general  resort  of  anglers. 

A- WEATHER  is  a  term  denoting  the  position  of  the  helm  when  jammed  close  to  the 
■weather-side  of  a  ship;  it  is  the  reverse  of  a-lee. 

A-WEIGH,  as  applied  to  the  position  of  an  anchor,  when  just  loosened  from  the  ground 
and  hanging  vertically  in  the  water,  is  nearl}'  equivalent  to  a-trip. 

AWN  (Arista),  in  the  flowers  of  grasses,  a  solitary  pointed  bristle,  growing  either  from 
a  glume  or  a  palea.  The  flowers  of  some  grasses  are  entirely  airnlexs;  in  many,  the  glumes 
alone  are  cnnied  {or  aristate),  or  only  one  of  them;  in  others,  the  glumes'are  awnless, 
and  the  palese,  or  one  palea,  awned.  The  awn  is  often  terminal,  and  appears  as  a  pro- 
longation of  the  midrib  of  the  glume  or  palea;  from  which,  however,  it  sometimes  sep- 
arates below  the  point,  and  is  then  said  to  be  on  the  back  of  it,  or  dorml;  sometimes  it 
is  jointed  at  the  base,  and  finally  separates  at  the  joint,  sometimes  it  is  knee-bent  or  genicu- 
late; sometimes  it  is  twisted,  and  liable  to  twist  and  untwist  hygrometrically :  sometimes 
it  is  rough,  or  even  serrate,  at  the  edges,  as  in  barley ;  sometimes  it  is  feathery,  as  in 
feather-grass  {stipn),  which  also  is  remarkable  for  the*  great  length  of  its  awn.  The 
characters  of  genera  and  species  are  often  derived"  from  it,  but  it  is  not  always 
invariable,  even  in  the  same  species,  and  the  cultivated  varieties  of  wheat  and  oatsdifter 
much  in  being  more  or  less  bearded.  There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  the  diminution 
or  disappearance  of  the  awn  through  cultivation. 

AWYAW,  Aga-ojo,  or  Oyo,  a  city  in  central  Africa,  the  capital  of  Yoruba;  est.  pop. 
70,000. 

AX,  or  Dax  (anc.  Aqim  Atigustf?'),  a  noted  watering  place  in  France,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  2000  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  Odour  river,  32  m.  by  rail  n.e.  of  Bayonne.  It 
is  a  village  of  about  2000  inhabitants.  There  are  more  than' 50  springs  varying  in  tem- 
perature from  100'  to  200".     One  of  the  springs  is  famous  for  curing  leprosy. 

AXAYCATL.  Emperor  of  Mexico,  the  father  of  the  second  Montezuma.  About 
1467  he  led  his  Aztecs  to  the  conquest  of  Tehuantepec,  and  afterwards  defeated  a 
rebellion  that  threatened  his  capital,  the  city  of  Mexico.  He  died  suddenly,  about  1477. 
Half  a  century  later  the  soldiers  of  Cortes  occupied  A.'s  palace,  and  discovered  an 
immense  treasure  of  gold  and  silver  in  ore  and  bars,  with  jewels,  and  manj^  curious 
articles  of  manufacture. 

AXE,  the  name  of  two  small  rivers  in  the  s.w.  of  England.  One  rises  in  the  Meudip 
hills,  n.  of  Somerset,  runs  first  s.w.  and  then  n.e.,  through  a  carboniferous  limestone, 
trias,  and  diluvial  basin,  past  Wells  and  Axbridge,  into  the  Bristol  channel.  The  other 
rises  in  we.?!  Dorset,  and  flows  21  m.  s.  and  s.w.,  through  east  Devonshire,  in  an  oolitic. 
and  trias  basin,  past  Axminster  into  the  English  channel.  A.  is  only  another  form  of 
Exe.     See  A.\. 

AXE,  one  of  the  oldest  tools  used  by  man ;  formed  in  the  early  ages  of  stone,  bronze, 
copper,  and  iron.  At  present  an  A.  is  mainly  of  wrought  iron,  with  a  cutting  edge  oi 
fine  steel.  The  butt  or  main  part,  is  made  of  good  rolled  iron,  cut  into  suitable  lengths, 
hollowed  at  the  middle  so  that  when  the  ends  are  brought  together  the  hollow  will 
form  the  eye  for  the  handle.  Between  the  ends  is  welded  in  a  cutting  piece  of  steel, 
projecting  an  inch  or  more  beyond  the  iron,  and  thinned  down  nearly  to  an  edtre! 
Having  been  properly  tempered  and  grc-md,  and  fitted  with  a  wooden  helve,  the  axe" is 
ready  for  use.  Forms  and  weights  vary  according  to  the  use  to  which  the  tool  is  to  be 
put.  For  very  hard  timber  the  cutting  f  dge  is  narrow,  and  the  whole  instrument  heavv ; 
for  carpenter  work  on  soft  timber,  the  edge  is  of  8  to  12  in.,  as  in  the  broad-axe.  Com- 
mon forest  axes  weigh  from  3  to  7  bjs.  Besides  these  forms,  there  are  the  adze,  a  tool 
used  for  chipping,  or  rou.gh  planing  by  carpenters,  and  the  pickaxe  (which  is  not  an 
axe  in  any  sense)  for  digging  in  hard  g-.-ound.  American  axes  have  a  high  reputation  in 
Europe,  and  have  to  some  extent  supplanted  the  English  article  in  the  markets  of  that 
country. 

AX  EL,  or  Absalon,  Archbishop  of  Lund,  in  Denmark,  and  also  minister  and  geneial 
of  king  Waldemar  I.,  was  b.  in  1128,  and  d.  1201.  He  was  descended  of  a  distinguislicl 
family,  and.  in  his  youth,  studied  at  Paris.  A.  distinguished  himself  as  well  by  wisdom 
and  uprightness  in  peace,  as  by  valor  and  address  in  war.  The  Wendish  pirates  wti-e 
not  only  driven  from  the  coasts  of  Denmark,  but  attacked  in  their  own  settlements,  and 
subdued.  He  defeated  the  Pomeranian  prince,  Bogislav,  and  made  him  dependent  on 
Denmark.  In  the  wise  legislation  of  Waldemar  and  of  his  son,  he  took  a  great  part. 
He  favored  and  promoted  learning  and  art,  and  to  his  encoura<rement  we  owe  the  first, 
connected  history  of  Denmark  by  Saxo  Grammaticus.  By  building  a  fortified  castle  for 
(lefen.se  again.st  the  pirates,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  tlie  future  great  city  of  Copenhagen, 
which  was  then  an  insignificant  village,  inhabited  only  by  fi.shermen.  Owing  to  this 
origin,  Copenhagen  has  sometimes  got  the  name  of  Axelstadt.     A.  lies  buried  in  tlie 
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church  of  Soroc,  where  he  had  founded  a  monastery.  Tlic  relics  found  when  his  grave 
-was  opened  in  1827,  tlie  chief  of  \vhicli  were  a  bish()])'.s  stall'  ;uul  ring,  are  described  in 
the  latest  eonijjlete  l)iographv  of  A.  by  Estrup,  translated  into  German  by  Mohnikc  in 
lllgen's  Zc/txr/irif'ffiir  Hlsturhclie  T/ico!o(/ie  {H  vols.  Leip.  1832). 

AXESTONE,  a  mineral  generally  regarded  as  a  variety  of  nephrite  (q.v.).  It  is  of  n 
greenisli  color,  is  more  or  less  translucent,  hard,  tough,  and  not  easily'  broken.  It  ocx'urs 
i'r  jiriniitive  rocks,  always  massive,  and  is  fovuid  in  Saxony,  in  Greenland,  and  in  Now 
Zealand  a;ul  other  islands  of  the  southern  Pacific.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  u.sc  to 
^.hich  it  is  put  by  the  natives  of  these  islands  for  making  their  hatchets.  They  also 
make  car-drops  of  it. 

AX  HOLME  ISLE  (A.  Sax.  7ifllinc,  a  river-isle),  a  low  level  tract  in  the  n.  of  Notting- 
hamsliire,  surrounded  by  rivers— the  Trenton  thee. ;  Don,  n.  andw.;  Torneand  Idle,  on 
the  w.;  and  Vicardyke,  between  the  Trent  and  Idle  on  the  south.  This  district,  18  m, 
from  n.  to  s.,  and  tiVe  on  an  average  c.  and  w.,  was  anciently  a  forest,  but  aftenvards 
became  a  marsh.  The  marsh  was  drained  into  the  Trent  in  1634  by  Vermuyden,  a 
Dutchman,  after  live  years'  labor,  and  at  the  cost  of  £50,000.  The  reclaimed  land 
became  very  fertile  under  Dutch  and  French  Protestant  settlers,  and  after  much  litiga- 
tion, it  was,  in  1(591,  divided,  the  original  inhabitants  receiving  10,532  acres,  and  the 
.settlers  28(58.  On  the  land  are  raised  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  pease,  beans, 
clover,  llax.  rape,  hemp,  potatoes,  and  onions.  Peat  and  turf  fuel  abound,  and  valuable 
srypsum  beds  occur.  The  water  is  brackish,  too  hard  for  Avashing,  and  curdles  milk 
when  boiled  with  it.  A.  I.  includes  seven  parishes.  There  are  two  small  towns, 
C'rowle  and  Epworlh. 

AXIL,  Axilla,  in  botany,  the  angle  between  the  upper  side  of  a  leaf  and  the  stem  or 
brunch  from  which  it  grows.  Buds  usually  grow  in  the  axils  of  leaves,  although  they 
are  nut  always  actually  developed;  but  a  bud  may  be  made  to  appear  in  such  a  situation, 
and  to  form  a  new  shoot  or  branch,  by  artiticial  means,  which  direct  the  strength  of  the 
plant  more  particularly  to  that  quarter,  as  cutting  over  the  main  stem,  wounding  it 
above  the  place  wdiere  the  new  branch  is  desired,  etc.  Flowers  or  flower-stalks 
{itcdunckH)  growing  from  the  axils  of  leaves  are  called  axillary. 

AXIM',  a  t.  on  the  Guinea  coast,  Africa,  73  m.  w.  of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  In  1642,  it 
was  taken  from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Dutch,  who,  in  1872,  ceded  it  with  the  whole  of 
their  possessions  in  Guinea  to  the  English. 

AXINITE,  a  mineral  containing  oxide  of  iron,  lime,  alumina,  and  silica,  occun-ing 
ill  tlat,  sliarp  crystals,  edged  like  an  axe. 

AXIIIOMANCY  (Gr.  axine,  an  axe,  and  manteia,  divination),  a  mode  of  divination 
mucli  practiced  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  particularly  with  the  view  of  discovering  the 
perpetrators  of  great  crimes.  An  axe  was  poised  upon  a  stake,  and  was  supposed_  to 
move  so  as  to  indicate  the  guilty  person ;  or  the  names  of  suspected  persons  being 
l»ronounccd,  the  motion  of  the  axe  at  a  particular  name  was  accepted  as  a  sign  of  guilt. 
Another  method  of  A.  was  by  watching  the  movements  of  an  agate  placed  upon  a  red-hot 
axe.  This  is  only  one  of  a  multitude  of  analogous  modes  of  divination  practiced  in  all 
ages  and  among  all  nations.     See  Divination,  and  Divining-kod. 

AXIOM,  a  Greek  word  meaning  a  demdud  or  assumpfi<^ii,  is  commonly  used  to  signify 
a  general  proposition,  which  the  understanding  recognizes  as  true,  as  soon  as  the  import 
of  the  words  conveying  it  is  apprehended.  Such  a  proposition  is  therefore  known 
directly,  and  does  not  need  to  be  deduced  from  any  other.  Of  this  kind,  for  example, 
are  allpropositions  whose  predicate  is  a  property  essential  to  our  notion  of  the  subject. 
Every  rational  science  requires  such  fundamental  propositions,  from  which  all  the 
truths  composing  it  are  derived;  the  whole  of  geometry,  for  instance,  rests  on,  compara- 
tivelv,  a  very  few  axioms.  Whether  there  is,  for  tlie  whole  of  human  knowledge,  any 
sinirfe,  absolutely  first  A.,  from  which  all  else  that  is  known  may  be  deduced,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  has  given  rise  to  much  disputation;  but  the  fact,  that  human  knowledge  may 
have  various  starting-points,  answers  it  in  the  negative.  Mathematicians  use  the  word 
A.  to  denote  those  propositions  which  they  must  assume  as  known  from  some  other 
source  than  deductive  reasoning,  and  employ  in  proving  all  the  other  truths  of  the 
science.  The  rigor  of  method  requires  that  no  more  be  assumed  than  are  absolutely 
necessarj^  Every  self-evident  proposition,  therefore,  is  not  an  A.  in  this  sense,  though, 
of  course,  it  is  desirable  that  every  A.  he  self-evident;  thus,  Euclid  rests  the  Avhole  of 
geometry  on  15  assumptions,  but  he  proves  propositions  that  are  at  least  as  self-evident 
as  somethat  he  takes  for  granted.  That  "any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than 
the  third,"  is  as  self-evident  as  that  "  all  right  angles  are  equal  to  one  another,"  and 
much  more  so  than  his  assumption  about  parallels,  which,  it  has  been  remarked,  is 
neither  self-evident  nor  even  easily  made  evident.  See  Parallkls.  Euclid's  assump- 
tions are  divided  into  3  "postulates"  or  demands,  and  12  "common  notions" — the 
term  A.  is  of  later  introduction.  The  distinction  between  axioms  and  postulates  is 
usually  stated  in  this  way:  an  A.  is  "a  theorem  granted  without  demonstration;''  a 
postulate  is  "a  problem  granted  without  construction" — as,  to  draw  a  straight  line 
ix'tween  two  given  points. 
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AXIS,  in  geometry. — The  A.  of  a  curved  line  is  formedhy  a  right  line  dividing  the 
curve  into  two  symmetrical  parts,  so  tliat  the  part  on  one  side  exactly  corresponds  with 
that  on  the  other;  as  in  the  i)araboIa,  the  ellipse,  and  the  liyperhola.  The  A.  of  any 
geometrical  solid  is  the  right  line  which  passes  through  the  center  of  all  the  correspond- 
ing parallel  sections  of  it;  in  this  sense,  we  speak  of  the  A.  of  a  cylinder,  a  globe,  or  a 
spheroid.  By  the  A.  of  rotation,  we  understand  the  right  line  around  which  a  body 
revolves. — In  phjsical  science,  the  A.  of  a  leim  is  the  right  line  passing  through  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  both  sides  of  it;  and  the  A.  of  a  telescope  is  a 
right  line  which  passes  througli  the  centers  of  all  the  glasses  in  the  tube.  The  A.  of  the 
eye  is  the  right  line  passing  through  the  centres  of  the  pupil  and  the  crystalline  lens. 

AXIS,  in  botany,  a  term  applied  to  the  central  part  both  above  and  below  ground, 
around  which  the  whole  plant  is  regarded  as  arranged.  The  stem  is  called  the  ascend/ )if/ 
A.;  the  root,  the  descending  a.ris.  The  opposite  tendencies  of  growth  appear  as  soon  as 
a  seed  begins  to  germinate,  in  the  radicle  and  plumule;  the  former  of  which  is  the 
descending  A.,  and  the  latter  the  ascending  A. ;  the  former  descending  deeper  into  the 
soil,  the  latter  ascending  towards  the  air  and  light.  That  part  of  the  stem  around  which 
the  flowers  are  arranged  is  called  ihcfl^jntl A.,  and,  in  describing  some  kinds  of  inflores- 
cence, iliGiei'iws  priniary  floral  A.,  secondary  Jloral  A.,  etc.,  are  occasionally  employed. 

AXIS,  Cerrus  axis,  a  species  of  deer,  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  but 
found  throughout  India  and  in  many  islands  of  the  eastern  Archipelago.  Itwasknowu 
to  the  ancients  by  tlie  name  axis.  One  of  its  Indian  names  is  chittra,  and  by  British 
sportsmen  in  Inilia  it  is  generally  called  the  spotted  hog-deer.  By  some  naturalists,  it 
has  been  made  the  type  of  a  genus  of  ccri'idce,  called  axis.  The  A.  has  a  great  resem- 
blance in  size  and  coloring  to  the  European  fallow-deer;  it  is  generally  of  a  rich  fawn 
color,  beautifully  spotted  with  white,  nearly  black  along  the  back,  the  under  parts  snow- 
white.  The  horns,  however,  differ  very  much  from  those  of  the  fallows-deer,  bemg 
slender,  sharp-pointed,  little  branched,  and  not  at  all  palmated.  The  female  has  no 
horns.  The  A.  frequents  thick  jungles  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  and  feeds  during  the 
night.  It  is  commonly  found  in  herds  of  15  or  20,  of  which  3  or  4  are  males.  Its  sense 
of  smell  is  remarkably  acute,  and  it  is  generally  very  shy  and  timid,  so  that  sportsmen 
find  it  difficult  to  get  within  shot.  The  males,  liowever,  sometimes  exhibit  great  courage 
in  defense  of  the  young.  It  is  very  easily  domesticated,  is  very  gentle  in  its  manners, 
has  been  frequently  imported  into  "Europe,  and  breeds  freely  in  tlie  parks  in  which  it  is 
kept  at  a  few  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  seats  in  Britain  and  France. 

AXLE,  the  bar  of  metal  or  wood,  connecting  the  wheels  and  stipporting  tlie  body  of 
a  wheeled  vehicle.  In  railway  carriages  the  A.  is  fastened  to  and  revolves  with  "the 
wheels. 

AX  MINSTER,  a  small  t.  in  e.  Devonshire,  on  the  side  of  a  little  hill  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Axe.  Pop.  in  '71,  2861.  A.  was  once  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  Turkey  and 
Persian  carpets,  which  were  little  inferior  to  those  imported.  Two  celebrated  geologists 
have  been  connected  with  A. ;  Dr.  Buckland  was  born  here,  and  Dr.  Conybeare "was 
lord  of  the  manor,  and  vicar. 

AX  MOUTH,  a  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Axe,  e.  Devonshire.  A  mile  e.  of  A. 
occurred,  in  1839,  a  landslip;  an  area  of  200  ft.  Avide,  for  three  quarters  of  a  mile  paral- 
lel to  the  shore,  having  sunk  250  ft.  below  the  sea,  with  a  great  noise.  The  chasm  thus 
formed  became  a  lagoon,  while  the  neighboring  sea-bed  rose  40  feet.  Rather  more  than  a 
mile  further  e.,  occurred  another  but^smaller  landslip  in  1840.  The  district  around 
consists  of  greensand  strata. 

AXOLOTL,  pronounced  aclio'latl  (gyrinus,  or  axolofcs  ednJis),  a  remarkable  animal, 
found  in  great  abundance  in  some  of  the  Mexican  lakes,  and  particularly  in  the  lake  of 
Mexico  itself.  It  is  a  batrachian  (q.v.)  reptile  of  the  family  of  the  proteido:  or  perenm- 
hrauc/i/afr.  batrnehians,  in  which  the  gills  remain  during  "life,  and  the  lungs  are  never 
sufficiently  developed  to  maintain  respiration  by  themselves.  It  is  in  general  form  very 
like  a  fish;  has  a  large  and  broad  head;  an4  tapers  into  a  long  compressed  tail,  which 
has  a  thin  membranous  fin  both  on  its  upper  and  its  lower  side.  It  has  four  legs,  with 
toes  not  webbed ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  neck  the  gills  form  three  long  branched  or 
feathered  processes,  which  give  it  a  very  remarkable  appearance.  It  is  brown,  and  mot- 
tled with  small  black  spots.  When  full  grown,  it  averages  8  or  9  in.  in  length,  thf)ugh 
sometimes  measuring  16  inches.  It  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  in  Mexico,  and  is  there 
constantly  brought  to  the  market. 

AXTJM,  once  the  capital  of  the  Ethiopian  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in 
the  modern  Abyssinian  province  of  Tigre,  of  which  it  is  capital.  Lat.  40"  7'  n. ;  long. 
39°  27'  e.  It  now  lies  mainly  in  ruins,  among  which  stands  the  principal  church  of 
Abyssinia,  built  in  1657.  Pop.  2000.  The  former  greatness  of  the  city  is  testified  liy 
yet  remaining  structures  cut  in  granite,  some  of  which  have  inscriptions.  From  these 
it  appears  that  the  A.xumite  empire  extended  over  Abyssinia,  and  even  over  Yemen  and 
Saba  in  Arabia,  and  possessed  the  commnnd  of  the  Red  sea.  It  acquired  political  impor- 
tance from  the  circumstance,  that  it  formed  on  the  s.  a  boundary  to  the  world-embrac- 
ing power  of  Rome,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Parthia,  which  then  ext"ended  as  far  as  Arabia. 
The  Byzantine  emperors  even  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  the  sovereigns  of  Axum.     This 
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CMintrv  was  also  tlic  furthest  point  fioutlnvn.nl  tliat  Grecian  civilization  roacliod;  through 
tlic  nu'dium  of  Egyi^t,  Greek  pliiiosophy  spread  into  A.,  and  tlie  Greei<  language  Ijccame 
til!  language  of  the  court  and  of  tiie  priesis.  Under  king  Aizaues,  who,  in  a  still 
renmining  inscription,  appears  as  a  heathen,  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  coun- 
try from  Egypt  by  the  t\vo  apostles  Fruinentius  and  ^Edesius,  who  were  fullowed  by 
many  jiriests  from  the  same  (piarler.  'IMie  new  doctrine  soon  spread  over  the  whole 
country;  Frvunentius  was  made  the  first  bishop  of  A.,  and  Fremona  was  built  in  honor 
of  him.  The  stone  churciies,  many  of  them  very  imposing,  yet  scattered  over  the  whole 
of  Al)yssinia,  owe  their  architecture!  to  Egyptian  priests,  and  arose  at  that  period,  as 
well  as  the  most  celebrated  Abyssinian  convents  and  herndtages.  The  Axuniite  empire 
carried  on,  through  Adule,  an  active  conunerce  with  Arabia  and  India;  it  formed  the 
outermost  bulwark  of  Christianity ;  and,  as  such,  ])artieulariy  from  about  the  Gth  c,  it 
interfered  in  behalf  of  the  Christians  in  Arabia,  and  liecamelhe  natural  enemy  of  Moham- 
medanism. The  contests  in  which  it  soon  became  inv(jlved  with  tiiat  i)ower  caused  its 
fall,  as  the  kings  gradually  lost  iheir  possessions  in  Arabia,  and  the  whole  coast  on  the 
Red  sea  and  gulf  of  Aden.  The  outlets  for  commerce  were  thus  cut  off,  and  the  empire 
was  at  the  same  time  so  weakened  by  constant  wars,  that  internal  disorders  brought  on 
its  complete  dissolution. 

AYACU'CITO,  a  department  of  s.  Peru,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Andes,  24,213  .sq.m. ; 
pop.  147,909.  It  has  a  rough  surface  and  variable  climate;  little  is  done  in  mining;  cat- 
tle and  honey-raising  and  agriculture  are  the  principal  emplo3'ments.  The  battle  of 
Dec.  9,  1834,'fought  in  this  department,  secured  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  South 
American  colonies.  The  Spaniards,  in  largely  superior  force  under  Laserna,  were  effec- 
tively beaten  and  their  leader  captured  by  tlie  colonists  undergen.  Sucre,  the  result  being 
the  eapitulation  of  tlie  Spaniards  in  Peru  and  the  surrender  of  all  their  po.sts. 

AYACTJCHO,  at.  in  a  department  of  the  same  name  in  s.  Peru.  Here,  on  the  9th 
Dee.,  Ibi24,  the  combined  forces  of  Peru  aud  Colombia — the  latter  then  comprising  Ecua- 
dor, New  Granada,  and  Venezuela — totally  defeated  the  last  Spanish  army  that  was  ever 
seen  on  the  new  continent. 

AYA'LA,  Pero  Lopez  de,  called  El  Viejo,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son  of  the 
same  name,  was  b.  at  Murcia  in  13:32,  of  one  of  the  first  families  of  the  Castilian  nobil- 
ity. He  stood  high  in  the  regard  of  several  kings  of  Castile,  and  filled  the  tirst  offices  of 
the  state,  latterly,  that  of  high-chancellor  and  high-chamberlain  of  Castile.  At  the 
battle  of  Najera,  in  1367.  he  was  taken  prisoner  bj^  the  English,  then  in  league  with  Peter 
the  cruel,  and  confined  for  some  time  in  an  English  dungeon;  aud  again  in  1385,  by  the 
Portuguese,  at  the  battle  of  Aljubarota.  He  d.  at  Calahorra,  in  1407.  A.  has  acquired 
a  name,  not  only  as  a  statesman,  but  as  a  writer,  especially  as  a  historian  and  poet.  His 
best  known  worjc  is  his  Cronicas  de  los  lleyen  de  Cat^tilla  D.  Pedro,  D.  Enriqvell.,  D.  Juan 
I.,  D.  Eiiriqv.e  HI.  (2  vols.  IMadr.  1779-80— the  older  editions  of  1495  and  1591  are  imper- 
fect). He  was  the  tirst  among  the  Spaniards  to  give  up  tfie  usual  simple  narrative  of 
events  in  the  order  of  time,  and  to  seek  to  give  a  more  rational  representation  of  them 
according  to  the  rules  of  historic  art.  It  is  only  in  recent  times  that  the  poetical  works 
of  A.  have  been  discovered,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Libro  o'  Bimado  de 
Pdlacio.  This  "Book  in  Rhyme  on  Court-life,"  as  its  singular  title  may  be  translated, 
was  begim  during  the  poet's  tirst  captivity  in  England,  and  is  composed  in  the  old 
national  form  of  rhyming  Alexandrine  stanzas  of  four  lines;  the  contents  are  satirical 
and  didactic.  A.  appears  also  in  his  poetical  works  as  a  representative  of  that  transition 
epocli  of  Spanish  national  literature,  when  it  was  passing  from  a  popular  original  litera- 
ture to  one  of  a  more  artiticial  imitative  character. 

AYAMON'TE,  a  t.  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  and  near  its 
mouth,  where  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Spain  aiid  Portugal.  It  stands  on  an 
acclivity.  The  upper  part  of  the  town  consists  of  narrow  and  irregular  streets;  those 
of  the  lower  part  are  re.2:ular  and  wide.  There  are  three  public  squares.  The  principal 
oceui)ati(ni  of  the  inhabitants  is  fishing.  Boot-building  and  lace-making  were  once  very 
extensively  carried  on,  but  both  have  greatly  declined.     Pop.  8000. 

AYE-AYE,  Cheiromys  3fadar/af<carieiisis,  a  quadruped  about  the  size  of  a  hare,  a 
native  of  Madagascar,  which  was  at  first  placed  bj^  naturalists  among  squirrels,  and  was 
ranked  b}'  Cuvier  along  v.ith  them  in  the  order  of  rodents  (rodeniiti),  although  Sonnerat, 
Avho  discovered  it,  pointed  out  its  affinity  also  to  the  makis  or  lemurs,  to  which  family 
it  is  now  prettj'  generally  referred.  The  principal  reason  for  placing  the  A.  among  the 
liode/ifs,  has  been  found  in  the  conformation  of  its  teeth:  but  the  other  characters  of  the 
animal  agree  generally  with  those  of  the  lemurs,  and  its  habits  resemble  theirs.  The  A. 
lias  large,  broad  ears,  large  round  ej^es,  long  brownish  gray  hair,  and  a  large  bushy  tail, 
which  it  does  not  carry  over  its  back  as  squirrels  do.  It  is  veiy  active  during  the  night, 
but  sleeps  during  the  day.  In  confinement,  it  will  subsist  on  boiled  rice  and  fruits.  It 
seems  to  be  able  to  make  as  good  use  of  its  front  teeth  for  gnawing  as  any  of  the  rodents 
(gnawers).  Mr.  Ellis  mentions  one  which  ate  its  way  through  a  barrel,  and  made  its 
escape.     He  thinks  it  probable  that  there  are  more  species  than  one. 

AYESHAH,  the  favorite  wife  of  Mohammed,  was  b.  at  Medina  in  610  or  611  a.d. 
She  was  only  nine  years  of  age  when  she  married  the  prophet.     Her  father's  name  was 
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Abdiillali,  but  he  was  sumamed  Abu-Bekr,  "father  of  the  virgin,"  in  consequence,  it 
is  said,  of  liis  daughter  being  the  only  one  of  Mohammed's  wives  who  was  a  virgin. 
AUhough  A.  bore  no  children  to  Mohammed,  she  was  so  tenderly  beloved  by  him,  that 
he  was  "wont  to  say  that  she  would  be  the  tirst  of  his  wives  to  wliom  the  gates  of  Para- 
dise Avould  be  opened.  It  is  stated  by  Mohammedan  historians,  that  to  the  charms  of 
her  beaut}'  she  added  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  rhetoric,  and  music.  But  this  state- 
ment is  improbatile.  She  was  accused  of  adultery,  but  Mohammed  having  produced  a 
revelation  from  heaven  to  the  effect  that  she  was  innocent,  punished  her  accusers,  and 
made  it  an  article  of  faith  for  all  time,  that  whoever  should  not  believe  in  her  purity 
should  endure  the  pains  of  hell  forever.  In  his  last  illness,  Mohammed,  by  his  request, 
was  carried  to  her  house,  and  expired  in  her  arms.  After  the  prophet's  death,  A.  took 
an  active  part  in  tlie  plot  whicli  deprived  kalif  Othraan  of  his  power  and  life,  and  headed 
a  force  to  resist  the  accession  of  Ali.  After  some  partial  success,  however,  the  troops 
under  her  were  effectually  defeated  by  Ali,  and  she  was  taken  prisoner.  Ali  spared  her 
life,  and  allowed  her  to  reside  in  anj-  town  in  Arabia  she  chose,  provided  she  did  not  inter- 
fere with  state  affairs.  She  d.  at  Medina  (677  a.d.).  In  spite  of  her  political  adversi- 
ties, A.  was  highly  venerated  by  all  true  Mussulmans,  and  named  the  py-ophetes.-t,  and 
the  m/Mer  of  believers.  She  was  consulted  on  divers  points  of  the  Koran,  and  her  inter- 
pretations vi'ere  held  to  be  binding.     The}'  have  been  collected  in  the  tianna  (q.v.). 

AYLESBURY,  a  t.  in  the  center  of  Buckinghamshire;  on  a  rivulet  which  flows  into- 
the  Thame,  an  east  branch  of  the  Thames.  The  pop.  of  the  electoral  district  in  1871  Avas 
28,760;  that  of  the  town  proper  about  6000.  A.,  with  its  Imndreds,  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  It  is  chietiy  au  agricultural  town.  Many  fat  ducks  are  reared  in 
the  neighborhood  to  supply  the  Loudon  markets  at  an  early  period  of  the  season,  when 
thej'  fetch  very  high  prices.  A.  is  a  very  ancient  town,  having  been  taken  from  the. 
Britons  bv  the  Saxons  in  571. 

AYLES  FORD,  a  village  near  the  center  of  Kent,  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Medway,  3^ 
m.  n.e.  of  3Iaidstone.  Keniarkable  ancient  remains  occur  here.  On  a  hill-slope  1+  ni. 
to  the  n.e.,  there  still  stands  a  celebrated  ancient  dolmen,  or  Imrying-place,  called  Kits 
Coitj'  House — a  small  truncated  pyramidal  chamber,  open  in  front,  and  formed  of  four 
large  rude  Kentish  rag  blocks,  three  of  which  are  uprights,  with  a  .slight  slope  inwards, 
and  the  fourth  laid  on  them.  Of  the  .side-stones,  one  is  7  by  71  ft.,  3  ft.  thick,  and  Ba- 
tons in  weight;  the  second  is  8  by  8;V  ft.,  weighing  8  tons;  and  the  third  is  smaller  and 
more  irregular  in  form.  The  capstone  is  12  by  9i  ft.,  2^  ft.  thick,  and  weighs  lOA  tons. 
This  dolmen  seems  to  have  been  the  center  of  a  group  of  ancient  moiuunents  connected 
by  a  long  stone  avenue  with  another  group,  7  lu.  to  the  s.e.  In  this  district  also  occur, 
on  the  brow  of  the  chalk-hills  on  both  sides  of  the  Medway,  large  circvdar  sepulchral 
pits,  opening  at  bottom  into  one  or  more  chambers.  Some  of  these  pits  are  covered 
with  flat  stones,  and  filled  with  flints.  At  A.  the  Britons  defeated  the  Saxons  in  455, 
and  drove  them  from  the  island;  but  early  in  the  7th  c.  the  Saxons  were  victorious  here. 

AYLMER,  a  village  in  Ottawa  co.,  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  lake  DeschSnes, 
at  the  foot  of  steam  navigation  for  the  upper  Ottawa.     Pop.  about  1700. 

AYL^IER,  a  lake  about  50  by  30  m.,  in  British  America,  SO  m.  n.  of  Great  Slave 
lake. 

AYLMER,  or  ELMER,  Jonx,  1521-94;  an  Engli.sh  theologian,  a  graduate  of  Oxford 
and  tutor  to  lady  Jane  Grey.  Mary's  accession  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  country, 
and  he  went  to  Switzerland,  where  he  wrote  a  reply  to  John  Knox's  argument  against 
female  sovereigns,  in  which  A.  highly  flattered  Elizabeth.  He  returned  after  E.'s 
accession,  and  was  made  archdeacon  ot  Lincoln,  and  one  of  the  synod  that  settled  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  church.  As  bishop  of  London,  4576,  he  went  so  far  in 
retaliating  for  Roman  Catholic  intolerance  as  to  be  rebuked  by  the  privy  council. 

AY  LOFFE,  Sir  Joseph,  an  English  antiquary  of  celebrity,  b.  about  1708  in  the  parish 
of  Framfield,  Sussex.  In  1731  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  tlie  royal  society,  and  in  the 
following  year,  a  fellow  of  the  society  of  antiquaries.  He  was  one  of  the  first  council  of 
this  society,  after  it  received  its  charter  of  incorporation  in  1751 ;  and  he  was  made  vice^ 
president  some  years  after.  When  the  new  state-paper  office  was  established  in  1763, 
he  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  preservation  of  the  state  papers.  In  1772, 
he  published  a  valuable  w'ork  on  the  national  records.  He  also  wrote  several  useful 
papers  for  the  publications  of  the  society  of  antiquaries;  and  projected,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  execution  of  the  work,  afterwards  continued  by  Gough,  and  known  as  Gough's 
SepuldiraJ  Monuments,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1781. 

AYMAR,  Jaques,  a  celebrated  French  professor  of  the  art  of  divination.  A.  was 
the  sou  of  a  peasant  of  Dauphine,  and  was  b.  at  St.  Veran  in  Sejit. ,  1662.  He  was 
brought  up  as  a  mason,  but  he  forsook  that  trade  for  the  divining-rod,  which  he  used 
at  first  to  point  out  springs,  hidden  treasures,  etc.  In  1692,  a  murder  and  rol>bery  Ava.s 
committed  at  Lyon,  and  A.  and  his  rod  were  called  into  requisition  to  detect  the  crimi- 
nals. In  some  way  or  other,  he  succeeded  in  discovering  one  of  the  guilty  parties.  A.'s 
fame  having  been  spread  by  this  incident,  he  was  called  to  Paris  to  exhibit  his  art 
before  the  prince  de  Conde;  but,  inifortunately  for  his  reputation,  his  power  of  divina- 
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tion  utterly  failed  him;  and  being  forced  to  confess  himself  an  impostor,  he  was  sent 
back  iu  difigrace  to  his  original  obscurity. 

AYMARAS,  the  name  of  an  aboriginal  people  of  South  America,  now  chiefly  ia 
Bolivia,  numbering  about  200,000.  Tlic\'  claim  a  very  ancient  origin  from  a  people  who 
came  from  the  north  and  made  the  lici'.d  (jf  their  government  on  the  sacred  island  in 
lake  Titica<a,  and  they  also  claim  that  they  furnished  the  (^uiciiian  or  Inca  people  with 
their  religious  ceremonies  and  knowledge  of  arts.  It  appears  that  the  A.  tilled  the 
earth,  built  large  and  even  splendid  edilices,  were  fannliar  with  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, and  probably  knew  something  of  astronomy.  They  venerated  the  dead,  i)Utting 
them  ia  a  sitting  position  in  large  stone  tombs  that  would  hold  a  dozen,  ranged  .so  as  to 
face  each  other,  their  feet  meeting  iu  the  center  of  a  circle.  Some  tombs  were  of  brick; 
some  of  several  stories  with  a  body  iu  each  stor}';  and  all  had  opernngs  facing  the  east, 
as  the  A.  were  sun  worshipers.  The  present  sun  they  called  the  fifth  of  a  series,  all  of 
which  had  risen  from  the  sacred  lake.  The  Peruvian  Incas  gradually  sid)dued  the  A. 
and  took  possession  of  their  country.  The  existing  A.  are  Koman  Catholics.  They  are 
of  ordinary  Indian  comi)ie.\iou,  but  of  iulelligeut  though  melancholy  expression.  Agri- 
culture is  their  chief  reliance. 

AYMON,  the  surname  of  four  brothers,  called  respectively  Alard,  Richard,  Guiscard. 
and  Kenaud.  sons  of  Aymou  or  Haimon,  count  of  Dordogne,  who  ligure  among  the 
most  illustrious  heroes  of  the  chivalric  poetry  of  the  middle  ages;  but  their  liistoric 
existence  must  be  considered  problematical,  as  the  deeds  attributed  to  them  possess  iu 
so  large  a  measure  a  miraculous  ciiaracter.  What  basis  of  fact  may  underlie  the  fan(!i- 
fid  accretions  of  mythology,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine.  Their  career  belongs  to 
the  cycle  of  marvels,  of  which  Charlemagne  is  the  central  point,  and  their  adventures 
furnished  rich  material  to  the  romantic  narratives  of  Italy  in  the  loth  and  16th  c,  and, 
in  fact,  were  the  exclusive  subject  of  some  of  these.  A  novel,  entitled  Les  Qiudre  Filf 
Aymon,  by  Huon  de  Villeneuve,  a  French  poet  of  the  age  of  Philippe  Auguste,  details 
very  minutely  their  exploits.  Finally,  Ariosto  conferred  a  poetical  immortality  on  the 
family  by  the  publication  of  his  RjUind,  in  which  lienaud,  the  bravest  of  the  four 
brothers,  plays  continually  the  most  distinguished  part.  The  traditions  concerning  them 
are  not  uniform  or  consistent.  Some  have  a  Provenyal  origin;  but  the  author  or  authors 
of  the  popular  German  book  which  Tieck  has  edited  and  published,  entitled  The  Biduti- 
ful  and  Entertaining  Ilititury  of  the  Four  Brothers  Aynion,  and  of  their  Uome  Bayard,  with 
the  Deeds  and  Heroic  Feats  that  they  Accomplished  against  the  Pagans,  in  the  Tinie  of  Char- 
lemagne, seem  to  have  drawn  from  a  different  source.  The  most  probable  hypothesis, 
therefore,  is,  that  the  varieties  iu  the.se  poetic  legends  are  due  to  the  fancy  and  national 
predilections  of  the  particular  authors,  and  that  there  originally  existed  a  single  trad! 
tion,  out  of  which  the  whole  sprang. 

AYORA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  and  50  m.  s.w.  from  Valencia,  on 
the  upper  part  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  situated  in  an  extensive  hollow  at  the 
base  of  a  limestone  mountain.  It  has  four  s(i[uares  and  wide  streets.  On  the  summit  of 
the  hill  are  the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  close  to  which  the  town  once  stood.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  chiefly  employed  in  husbandry  and  oil-making.     Pop.  5413. 

AYR,  the  CO.  t.  of  xVyrshire,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ajt,  about  the 
middle  of  the  coast  of  Ayrshire,  40  m.  s.s.w.  of  Glasgow  by  rail.  It  lies  in  a  coal  dis- 
trict. A.  is  a  clean  and  handsome  town,  and  its  principal  streets  are  well  built.  To  the 
south,  between  tlie  town  and  the  race-course,  numerous  elegant  villas  have  recently 
sprung  up.  The  spire  of  the  assembly-rooms  is  217  ft.,  and  the  Wallace  tower,  113  ft. 
high.  Three  bridges  span  the  river  and  connect  the  town  with  NcAvtou-upon-Ayr — the 
"auldbrig"  and  the  "flew  brig"  (taken  down  in  1877,  and  rebuilt)  of  Burns,  together 
with  a  railway  bridge.  Part  of  the  tower  of  the  old  church  of  St.  John,  built  in  the  12th 
c,  and  turned  into  a  fort  by  Cromwell,  is  still  standing.  A.  harbor  is  formed  by  the 
estuary  of  the  river,  and  is  protected  by  piers  and  a  breakwater.  A  large  wet  dock  has 
recently  been  built.  The  coasting  trade  is  considerable.  The  chief  export  is  coal, 
180,000'  to  200,000  tons  yearly  being  exported  from  the  xVyr  collieries.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  grain  and  timber  is  imported.  At  one  time,  much  wine  was  imported  from 
France.  At  an  early  date,  A.  was  a  commerc  ^,1  and  military  place  of  some  importance. 
William  the  lion  made  it  a  royal  burgh  about  1202.  During  the  Scottish  wars  of  inde- 
pendence, it  formed  a  regular  center  of  military  operations,  and,  while  in  possession  of 
an  English  garrison,  it  was  the  scene  (according  to  Blind  Horry)  of  Wallace's  first 
exploits.  The  principal  objects  of  interest  near  A.  arc  connected  with  the  memory  of 
Robert  Burns.  See  Alloway  Kikk.  Pop.  in  1871,  municipal  burgh,  7987;  of  the  par- 
liamentary burgh,  including  Xewton-upon-Ayr,  17,954.  A.  unites  with  Campbelton, 
Irvine,  Inverary,  and  Oban,  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament.  Parliamentary  con- 
stituency (1875-1876),  2426;  annual  value  of  real  property,  £65,150. 

AYRER,  Jacob,  next  to  Hans  Sachs  the  most  prolific  and  important  German 
dramatic  writer  of  the  16th  century.  His  history  is  involved  in  obscurity;  but  it  is 
known  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  Xurnberg  in  1594,  and  a  procurator  in  the  courts  of  lav*'. 
It  was  not  till  after  his  death,  in  1605,  that  a  collection  of  his  pieces  was  published,  con- 
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sisting  of  66  tragedies,  comedies,  and  carnival  plaj-s  (Xiirnl).  1G18).      A.  has  the  same 
garrulous  breadth  of  dialogue  as  Hans  Sachs,  but  is  inferior  to  him  in  ■wit  and  humor. 

AYKES,  KoMEYN  B.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1825;  a  graduate  of  West  Point;  served  in  the  Mexi- 
can and  civil  wars;  for  good  conduct  in  the  Richmond  campaign  made  brevet  maj. 
geu.  of  llie  U.  S.  armj-  and  of  volunteers. 

AYRSHIRE,  an  extensive  maritime  co.  in  the  s.w.  of  Scotland,  bounded,  n.,  by  Ken- 
fi'ewshire;  w  ,  by  the  tirth  of  Clyde  and  the  North  channel;  s.,  b}^  Wigton  and  Kirli- 
cudbrighi;  e.  and  n.e.,  by  Dumfries  and  Lanark.  Its  greatest  length  is  78  m. ;  its 
greatest  breadth,  26 — average  14|;  area,  1149  sq.m.,  or  7:35,262  statute  acres.  It  is  the 
seventh  in  size  of  the  Scottish  counties.  The  general  aspect  of  the  county  is  undulating 
and  hill}-,  tlie  land  attaining  no  great  elevation,  except  a  small  portion  in  the  n.,  and 
some  consideraljle  tracts  in  the  s.  and  s.e.,  which  are  mountainous.  None  of  the  eminen- 
ces exceed  2000  feet.  A.  ccmtaius  a  great  number  of  lakes  and  small  streams,  the  latter 
rising  near  the  inland  boundar^^  of  the  county.  The  chief  rivers — only  20  to  35  m.  long 
— are  the  Ayr,  with  its  tributary  the  Lugar,  and  the  Doon,  which  fioAv  across  the  center 
of  the  couiitv;  the  Garnock  and  Irvine  in  the  n. ;  and  the  Girvan  and  Stinchar  in  the 
south.  A.  to  the  s.  of  Girvan  consists  of  lower  Silurian  rocks,  and  to  the  n.  of  that  river, 
of  patches  of  Devonian,  carboniferous,  and  trap  rocks.  It  is  rich  in  valuable  minerals, 
especially  coal,  ironstone,  limestone,  and  freestone.  The  other  minerals  have  been  long 
wrought,  but  it  is  onlj'of  lute  years  that  the  working  of  ironstone  has  been  established — 
and  is  now  carried  ou  on  a  large  scale  in  the  u.  of  the  county.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Ayr  is  found  an  excellent  species  of  whetstone,  called  water-of-Ayr  stone.  The  climate 
of  A.  is  mild  and  healthy,  but  moist.  The  soil  along  the  coast  is  light  and  sandy,  inter- 
spersed with  deep  loam;  the  most  fertile  districts  are  in  the  center  of  the  county,  where 
clay  predominates.  On  the  e.  side  are  extensive  mosses  and  moorlands.  The  three 
ancient  divisions  of  the  county  are— Carrick,  s.  of  the  Doon,  mostly  wild  and  hilly; 
Kyle,  between  the  Doon  and  the  Irvine,  containing  much  rich  level  laud,  but  towards 
the  coast  the  soil  is  light,  and,  though  well  cultivated,  is  less  productive;  and  Cunning- 
ham, comprising  all  the  country  n.  of  the  Irvine,  mostly  fertile.  The  characteristics  of 
these  districts  are  rudely  indicated  in  the  old  country  rhyme: 

Kyle  for  a  man ; 

Carrick  f<}r  a  coo; 

Cunning-ham  for  butter  and  cheese; 

And  Galloway  for  woo. 

Agriculture  in  A.  till  about  1800,  was  very  backward ;  but  since  then,  especially  of 
late,  extraordinaiy  progress  has  been  made  in  furrows-draining,  improved  rotation,  and 
road-making;  while  the  condition  of  the  peasants  has  been  much  improved.  In  1878, 
314,191  acres  were  under  crops  and  grass,  held  by  3569  persons,  the  farms  being  generally 
small.  Dairy-husbandry  is  carried  to  high  perfection  in  Aj-rshire,  the  breed  of  milch 
cows,  of  which  it  rears  a  greater  number  than  any  other  Scotch  county,  being  noted  as 
the  finest  in  the  kingdom  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  milk.  The  Dunlop 
cheese,  so  called  from  the  parish  of  that  name,  is  almost  as  celebrated  as  Stilton,  but  is 
now  almost  superseded  by  that  made  on  the  Cheddar  process.  The  breed  of  horses  is 
also  excellent.  Manufactures,  especially  woolen  and  cotton,  are  carried  on  to  an 
important  extent.  At  Catrine  there  are  extensive  cotton-works;  at  Kilmarnock,  dye- 
works,  iron-foundries,  etc. ;  and  at  Cumnock,  a  large  pottery.  Of  the  minor  manufac- 
tures, the  most  characteristic  is  that  of  ornamental  woodwork,  often  bearing  tartan 
designs,  which  is  extensively  carried  on  at  Mauchline.  Great  iron-works  exist  at 
Muirkirk,  Hurlford,  Kilwinning,  Ardeer,  Dairy,  and  Dalmellingfon.  Maybole  manu- 
tures  shoes  and  agricultural  implements.  There  are  valuable  fisheries  on  some  parts  of 
the  coast.  Troon.  Ardrossan,  Ayr,  and  Irvine  are  thriving  ports.  Pop.  '71,  200.809; 
inhabited  houses,  26,798;  and  the  number  of  children,  from  five  to  thirteen,  receiving 
education,  30,576.  A.  county  returns  two  members  to  parliament  The  ciiief  towns, 
besides  Ayr,  are  Kilmarnock,  Girvan,  Maybole,  Dairy,  Kilwinning,  Beith,  Irvine,  Stewar- 
ton,  Ardrossan,  Saltcoats,  Troon,  Mauchline,  Galston,  Newmilns,  Kilbirnie,  andLarirs.  Of 
antiquities,  the  most  interesting  are  the  ruins  of  Crossraguel  Abbey,  near  Kirkoswald, 
and  of  the  castles  of  Turnberry,  the  family  seat  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  Dunure,  Loch 
Doon,  Dean,  Auchinleck,  Dundonald,  etc. ;  also  the  ruins  of  Alloway  Kirk. 

_  A.  was  inhabited,  in  the  time  of  Agricola,  by  the  Damnii,  with  whom  were  afterwards 
mixed  the  Scots  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Kintyre.  In  the  8th  c.  the  Northumbrian 
Saxons  seized  the  territory;  and  afterwards  came  the  Normans,  whose  traces  still  exist 
in  local  names.  During  the  religious  persecutions  of  the  Stuarts,  A.  was  a  stronghold  of 
the  Covenanters. 

AYSCUE,  Sir  Geokge,  1616-76;  an  English  naval  commander.  He  was  knighted 
by  Charles  I.,  and  in  the  civil  war  took  the  side  of  the  parliament,  commanding  in  the 
waters  around  Ireland.  In  1651,  lie  reduced  Barbadoesand  Virginia  to  subjection,  and 
the  next  year  as.sisted  Blake  in  the  struggle  with  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tnimp.  Four 
years  later  he  had  command  of  a  squadron  in  the  "four  days"  battle,  in  which  the 
Boyal  Prince,  liis  flag  ship,  .stranded  and  was  surrendered  to  the  Dutch,  who  kept 
him  a  prisoner  for  many  years. 
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AY  TON,  Sir  Rohert,  a  Scottish  poet  and  f:ivoritc  courtier  in  the  reign  of  James  YI. 
lie  •\v;isa  youiiuer  son  of  Andrc'.v  Ayton  of  Kinaldic,  Fifcsliirc,  where  he  was  horn  in  1570. 
lie  was  enrolled  as  a  student  in  St.  Leonard's  eollei,re,  St.  Andrews,  in  1;")S4,  and  took  his 
degree  of  m.a.  in  1588.  For  puri)o.ses  of  study,  he  next  visited  France,  from  whence 
he  addressed,  in  1CU3,  an  elegant  panegyric,  in  Latin  verse,  to  king  James,  on  Ids  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  England.  This  poem  appears  to  liave  been  the  making  of  A.'s 
fortune,  for  we  lind  him  afterwards  appointed,  successively,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bedchamber,  private  secretary  to  the  (pieen,  and  master  of  requests.  Subsequently,  he  held 
the  apiwintment  of  secretary  to  the  queen  of  Charles  L  King  James  employed  him  to  con- 
vey copies  of  one  of  his  works,  conjectured  to  l)e  his  Ajiohxiyforthc  Odth  of  Allrf//njicc,  to 
the  German  courts.  A.  Avas  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  all  the  most  eminent  men  of 
bis  time — poets,  wit.s,  and  philosophers  alike— among  others,  llobbes  and  Ben  Jonson.  lie  ■ 
was  liimself  a  poet  of  considerable  merit;  but,  unfortunate!}',  a  large  number  of  liis  i 
ell'usious  being  complimentary  verses  to  his  friends,  arc  characterized  by  conceit  and ' 
e.xtravagant  flattery.  He  was  one  of  the  lirst  Scotsmen  who  wrote  in  English  with  any^ 
degree  of  elegance  anil  purity,  llis  verses  on  general  topics  "  are  conceived  in  a  refined 
and  tender  strain  of  fancy,  that  reminds  us  more  of  the  fairy  strains  of  Ilerrick  than 
anything  else."  Burns  liad  a  great  admiration  of  some  of  A.'s  ineces,  two  or  three  of 
which  he  i)araphrased.  A.  is  also  said  to  have  writtcm  verses  in  Greek  and  French,  as 
well  as  in  English  and  Latin.  Several  of  his  Latin  poems  are  preserved  in  the  work 
called  JJclicue  Poi'tarum  ticotorum,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  lGo7.  A.  died  in  Whiteliall 
palace,  ]\Iar.,  IGliS. 

AY'TOUN,  William  Edmondstoune,  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  having  been  b. 
there  in  IHVi.  He  received  his  education  at  the  metropolitan  vuiiversity,  and  was  called 
to  the  Scottish  bar  in  1840.  In  1845,  he  was  appointed  regius  i)rofessorof  rhetoric  and 
belles-letters  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  and  after  the  formation  of  the  Derby- 
administration,  in  1853,  he  was  promoted  to  the  shrievalty  of  Orkney  and  Shetland 
He  married  a  daughter  of  prof.  Wilson.  During  many  years,  jjrof.  Aytoua  devoted 
hims(!lf  to  literary  work.  The  earliest  work  of  his  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is 
entitled  The  Life  and  Times  <f  liicliurd  I.,  published  in  1840 — a  "ubject  well  treated,  and 
singularly  in  consonance  with  his  chivalrous  and  ronuuice-loving  nature.  Despite  his 
minstrel  tendencies,  he  is  a  master  of  caricature  and  parody;  and  many  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  Bon  Ganltier  Ballads  are  understood  to  be  from  his  pen.  In  1849,  he 
published  the  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cataliers  and  other  Poems,  which  establLshed  his  repu- 
tation as  a  poet  of  the  school  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  which  has  run  through  many 
editions.  Among  his  subsequent  writings  are — FiriniUaii,  a.  Spasmodic  Tragt^dy,  pub- 
lished in  1854;  and  BotJvwell,  a  narrative  poem  of  considerable  length,  in  the  measure 
and  manner  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  was,  after  its  first  publication  in  1856,  to  a  large 
extent  recast  and  improved.  His  edition  of  the  Scottish  Ballads,  in  2  vols.,  appeared  in 
1858.  In  the  ensuing  year,  he  issued,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Theodore  Martin, 
translations  of  various  minor  poems  of  Goethe,  in  one  volume.  He  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  most  frequent  and  brilliant  contributors  t(j  Blackwood's  Mayaziiie.  Prof. 
A.  was  successful  in  quite  opposite  departments  of  literature— he  was  distinguished  at 
once  as  a  poet  and  humorist.  His  poems  exhibit  a  ballad-like  simplicity,  and  a  fiery 
flow  of  narration — the  special  merits  of  the  poetical  school  in  which  he  graduated;  while 
his  tales — the  best  known  and  appreciated  of  which  are  TJie  Gleniiiutchkin  Eaiiway,  and 
How  I  became  a  Yeoman — possess  a  certain  robust  humor  and  farcical  abandonment,  and 
are  related  to  the  writings  of  the  great  masters  of  humor  much  in  the  degree  that  the 
"screaming  farce"  is  related  to  genteel  comedy.  His  poetical  powers  appear  in  their 
greatest  perfection  in  the  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Caralicrs;  the  special  merits  of  his  humor 
are  best  exhibited  in  How  1  became  a  Yeoynan.  As  a  critic,  he  took  up  the  knout  of  the 
dreaded  Christopher  North  of  the  Noctes,  which  he  wielded  with  considerable  dex- 
terity and  force.  Prof.  A.  died  at  Edinburgh,  Aug.  4,  1865.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  Theodore  Martin  (Lond.  1867). 

AYTJNTAMIENTO  is  the  name  given  in  Spain  to  flie  councils  or  governing  bodies  of 
towns.  Sprung  from  the  institutions  of  the  Romans,  and  firmly  established  during  the 
long  struggles  with  the  floors,  the  ayuutamienfos  acquired  great  influence  and  political 
power,  the  more  so  that  the  nobility  were  not  excluded  from  them.  Although  this 
importance  was  impaired  through  the  insurrection  of  Juan  de  Padilla  in  1531  •,  and  at  a 
later  period,  under  the  Bourbons,  the  last  shadow  of  municipal  freedom  was  lost  ;  the 
remembrance  of  it  continued  to  be  cherished  by  the  people.  Accordingly,  the  cortes^of 
Cadiz,  in  1813,  took  up  the  leading  features  of  the  former  system,  adapting  them,  by 
more  democratic  modifications,  to  the  requirements  of  the  time.  On  the  return  of  Fer- 
dinand VII ,  the  ayuntamientos  were  abolished;  they  were  again  restored  by  the  cortes, 
in  1833;  and  after  the  invasion  by  France,  once  more  set  aside.  During  the  civil  war, 
various  proposals  were  made  regarding  tne  ayuntamientos;  but  at  last  the  arrangements 
of  1813  were  confirmed  by  the  constitution  of  1837.  Ac'cording  to  that  statute,  the  A., 
with  the  alcalde  as  president,  is  appointed  by  the  free  choice  of  the  people,  and  is  entitled 
to  exercise  the  highest  functions  within  the  circle  of  its  jurisdiction.  Tlie  government 
can  provisionally  annul  its  acts,  but  must  afterwards  procure  the  ratification  of  the 
cortes,  by  which  alone  an  A.  can  be  dissolved.     The  ayuntamientos  are  empowered  to 
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'make  up  the  lists  of  electors  and  jurors,  to  organize  the  national  guards,  to  command 
the  police  Avithin  their  own  bounds,  to  direct  tlic  apportionment  and  raising  of  taxes, 
jind  to  manage  tlic  funds  of  the  conunune.  In  1840,  a  bill  was  biouglit  into  the  cortes, 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  French  law,  proposing  to  deprive  the  ayuntamienros  of  all 
political  pov\-er,  and  restrict  their  functions  to  purely  municipal  matters,  and  also  to 
limit  the  franchise  to  the  most  highly  taxed.  But  the  insurrection  -which  this  step 
excited,  and  which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the  queen,  Maria  Christina,  prevented  the 
project  from  being  carried  out.  At  last,  in  1844,  a  law,  similar  to  that  proposed  in  1840, 
was,  through  the  intriguing  of  Christina,  supported  by  French  influence,  adopted  by 
the  cortes,  then  composed  ol"  moderados;  and  this  law,  with  little  alteration,  continues 
in  force  to  the  present  day. 

AZADIRIXE,  a  bitter  extract  sometimes  used  in  place  of  quinine.  It  is  got  from 
the  bark  of  an  East  Indian  tree  known  in  America  as  the  "Pride  of  China." 

AZAIS;  PiERKE  Htaci>"Tiie,  1760-1845;  a  French  author  and  philosopher.  He 
was  a  teacher  in  the  college  at  Tarbcs,  but  not  liking  the  duties  he  l)ecame  secretary  to 
the  bishop  of  Oleron;  he  soon  gave  up  the  place,  and  supported  himself  by  playing  the 
organ  in  a  church.  When  the  revolution  of  1793  broke  out,  A.  was  one  of  its  warmest 
advocates,  but  the  horrors  perpetrated  made  him  a  vehement  opponent,  and  a  pamphlet 
severely  condemning  the  movement  made  immediate  flight  necessary.  He  returned  to 
Paris  in  180G,  and  in  1809  published  his  Des  Compensations  dans  ks  Destinces  Huniaines, 
an  optimist'8  view  that  good  and  evil  are  about  fairly  balanced,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  good  citizens  to  submit  to  a  fixed  government.  The  idea  naturally  pleased  Napoleon, 
who  made  A.  professor  at  St.  Cyr.  At  a  later  period  he  was  in  the  public  libraries  at 
A\ignon  and  Xancy.  His  Bouapartism  kept  him  out  of  place  for  some  years  after  the 
restoration,  but  he  linally  got  a  pension  which  placed  him  beyond  the  reach  of  want. 
According  to  A.,  all  existence,  whose  cause  is  God,  is  the  product  of  tw  o  factors,  matter 
and  force.  ^Matter  consists  of  primitive  atoms.  Force  is  expansive  and  subject  to  the 
law  of  equilibrium.  All  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  successive  stages  of  the 
dovelopuient  of  this  one  force  acting  on  the  primitive  atoms;  and  this  is  traced  in  three 
orders  of  facts:  1,  the  physical;  2,  the  psychological;  and,  3,  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
political.  In  the  physical,  development'  can  be  traced  from  the  simplest  mechanical 
motion  up  through  the  more  complex  forces  of  light,  heat,  luid  electricity  to  the  power 
of  magnetic  attraction,  by  means  of  which  the  second  great  order  of  facts  is  produced 
out  ot'tho  tir.st;  for  magnetic  force  acting  on  elastic  bodies  creates  the  primitive  living 
globule,  which  is  shaped  like  a  tube  open  at  both  ends.  From  this  first  vital  element  a 
gradual  ascent  can  be  traced,  culminating  m  man,  who  differs  from  other  animals  in 
the  possession  of  intellect,  or  consciousness  of  the  ideas  which  external  things  impress 
upon  him.  The  immaterial  in  man,  or  his  soul,  is  the  expansive  force  inherent  in  him. 
Moral  and  political  phenomena  are  the  results  of  two  primitive  instincts,  progressive 
and  self-conservative,  corresponding  to  the  forces  of  expansion  and  represssion.  From 
the  reciprocal  relations  of  these  instincts  may  be  deduced  the  necessary  conditions  of 
political  and  social  life.  The  ultimate  goal  of  life  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  law  of  equi- 
librium, the  establishment  of  universal  harmony.  When  that  is  accom.pl ished,  the  des- 
tiny of  man  will  have  been  achieved,  and  he  will  vanish  from  the  earth,  and  that  event 
may  be  looked  for  in  7000  years.  For  establishing  complete  universal  equilibrium,  oOOO 
years  more  will  be  requisite,  at  wdiich  period  the  present  system  of  things  will  end. 

AZA'LEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  naturaforder  Ericece,  and  di-stinguished 
from  rhododendron  (q.v.)  chiefly  by'the  flowers  having  five  stamens  instead  of  ten. 
Most  of  the  species  of  A.  also  differ  from  the  rhododcnd^-ons  in  having  thin  deciduous 
leaves.  Some  botanists  unite  the  genus  A.  to  rluxlochndron.  One  of  the  species  best 
deserving  of  notice  is  A.  pontim,  a  shrub  from  3  to  5  ft.  high,  a  native  of  the 
<»untries  around  the  Black  sea,  with  large  obovate  oi  oblongolanceolate  shining  leaves 
and  umbellate  yellow^  flowers,  which  are  "external!  j"  covered  with  glutinous  hairy  glands, 
and  are  very  fragrant.  It  may  be  regarded  as,  like  many  of  the  other  ericco'  (heaths, 
etc.),  a  "odal  \:)h\nt;  and  its  golden  flowers  give  great  brilliancy  to  the  landscape  in  many 
parts  of  the  Crimea,  the  s.e.  of  Poland,  the  Caucasus,  etc.  It  covers  many  mountain 
slopes,  but  does  not  ascend  to  great  elevations,  giving  place  to  the  more  alpine  rfiodo- 
dendron.  pontirum.  It  is  coiiimon  in  gardens  and  shrubberies  in  Britain,  and  varies 
•with  orange,  red,  and  almost  white  flowers.  The  whole  plant  is  narcotic  and  poisonous, 
and  the  honey  collected  by  bees  from  its  flowers,  which  very  much  abound  in  honey,  is 
said  to  cause  "stupefaction  and  delirium,  as  happened  to  Xenophon's  soldiers  in  their 
famous  retreat  in  Asia. — North  America  abounds  in  azaleas  as  well  as  in  rhododendrons, 
and  some  of  the  species  have  been  long  cultivated  in  Britain,  particularly  ^1.  rivdiflorn 
and  A.  visrom,  which,  with  ^4.  pontkn,  have  become  the  parents  of  many  hybrids. 
Both  have  nearly  white  flowers,  very  beautiful,  and  of  delicious  fragrance.  A.  'riscosa 
has  the  flowers  covered  with  glutinous  hairs  like  ^4.  pontira;  but  the  flowers  of  A.  niidi- 
flm-a  are  nearly  destitute  of  them.  Both  species  abound  from  Canada  to  the  southern 
parts  of  the  United  States.  They  are  taller  shrubs  than  ^4.  pontim.  Upon  account  of 
its  sweet  smell,  A.  nudijlora  is  called  in  America  the  upright  honeysuckle.  A.  ralen- 
dulacea,  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  described  as  frequently 
clothing  the  mountains  with  a  robe  of  living  scarlet. — India  and  China  produce  several 
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species  of  A.,  of  wliicli  one  of  the  finest  is  .1.  Indicn,  well  known  in  Britain  as  a  green- 
house shrill).  Its  flowers  exhibit  great  brilliancy  of  colors.  ]\Iany  iiybrids  exist  between 
the  more  hardy  species  and  this.  Another  extremely  l)eaiitiful  species  is  -1.  ledifoliu,  an 
evergreen,  which  lias  been  introduced  into  IJritain  from  China. 

A  diminutive,  procumbent,  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  alpine  regions  in  Europe 
and  North  America,  iilcntiful  cm  higii  mountains  in  Scotland,  ^vas  long  known  as  A. 
procuuilx iix,  but  is  now  called  Lnisi'liitrid  iir<inuiilii'n'<.  The  tlowers  ai'e  small  and  rose- 
colored.  Tlie  whole  appearance  of  tiie  jjlant  widely  dillers  from  that  of  the  genus  of 
Azalea. 

AZARA,  Don  Fki-tx  di;,  174G-1811;  a  Spanish  general;  woimded  in  a  fight  with  the 
pirates  of  Algiers  in  1705.  Six  years  afterwards  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
settle  the  boundaries  between  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  .setilemeuts  in  South  America, 
lie  was  there  for  twenty  years,  and  dcvcloj)ed  a  strong  taste  for  natural  history,  pub- 
lishing an  important  work  on  the  Qaadr>(//('iLi  (/f  J'lirfif/ 11(11/  in  IPiirii^  in  1801.  Ilis  chief 
Avork,  issued  in  1809,  is  the  story  of  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Paraguay  and  the 
river  La  Plata. 

AZARIAII,  a  frequent  name  among  the  Hebrews,  signifying  "helped  by  Jehovah." 
Eleazer  has  the  same  meaning.  A  number  of  A.'s  are  mentioned  in  the  scripture,  the 
most  important  being  tlie  prophet  who  met  Asa  on  his  return  from  a  victory  over  the 
Cushites,  and  warned  tlie  king  to  suppress  the  worship  of  idols;  2,  a  son  of  Jehoida, 
who  made  special  effort  to  restore  the  worship  of  the  temple  and  put  down  Athaliah's 
usurpation;  8,  a  high  priest  wlio  assisted  Hezekiah  in  purifying  the  services  of  the 
temple;  4,  called  in  Chaldaic  "  Abednego,"  one  of  the  three  cast  mto  the  tiery  furnace. 

AZAZEL,  the  word  inscribed  upon  the  lots  cast  l)y  the  high  priest  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  on  the  day  of  atonement,  to  determine  which  of  the  goats  selected  for  a  sin- 
offering  should  l)e  the  scape-goat,  and  which  one  should  be  sacriliced.  Critics  are  unable 
to  decide  ujion  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

AZE'GLIO,  Mas'simo  Marquis  d',  famous  as  an  artist,  a  publicist,  a  romance-writer, 
and  a  statesman,  was  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Piedmont.  He 
was  b.  in  1798  at  Turin,  where  his  father  held  a  high  military  position.  In  his 
fifteenth  year,  A.  followed  his  father  to  Home,  where  he  had  been  appointed  ambas- 
sador, and  there  contracted  a  love  for  the  tine  arts:  l)ut  his  study  of  music  and  painting 
was  cut  short  by  his  father  procuring  him  an  appointment  in  a  Piedmontese  cavalry 
regiment.  Here  A.  devoted  his  leisure  with  such  intensity  to  scientific  pursuits,  that  he 
brought  on  an  illness  which  forced  him  to  quit  the  service.  A  journey  to  Rome,  from 
which  he  returned  to  Turin  in  1820,  restored  his  health,  but  deepened  his  passion  for 
painting.  After  some  dillicnlty.  he  got  his  father's  permis'ion  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  this  art.  A  year  had  hardly  elapsed  ere  A.  had  made  himself  a  name  in  Rome  as  an 
artist.  In  landscape-painting  he  soon  attained  complete  artistic  skill.  After  a  residence 
of  eight  years  at  Rome,  during  which  he  had  pursued  the  study  of  history  along  with 
painting,  he  returned  to  Turin.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1830,  he  went  to  Milan, 
where  painting  was  then  fiourishing.  In  Milan  he  made  the  friendship  of  Alexander 
Manzoni,  whose  daughter  he  married.  A.  now  began  to  make  himself  favorably  known 
also  in  literature,  his  novels,  Ettore  Fkramosfo  (1883)  and  Niccoki,  di  Lapi  (1841),  having 
done  much  to  fan  the  national  spirit  of  the  Italians.  The  political  affairs  of  Italy  soon 
occupied  him  exclusivelj'^;  lie  traversed  the  provinces,  cities,  and  villages,  seeking  to 
stir  up  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  to  conciliate  the  unhappy  party  divisions,  and  was 
everywhere  received  with  rejoicing  and  acclamation.  A.  never  belonged  to  a  secret 
political  .society,  but  opposed  conspiracies  as  mischievous,  and  exhorted  the  impatient 
to  moderation.  While  in  Florence,  he  wrote  his  famous  piece,  Def/U  nltinii  ('cm  di 
R(jina;jiiii,  in  which  he  lashed  the  miserable  papal  government,  denounced  the  vain 
attempts  at  insurrection,  and  proved  to  the  Italian  princes  the  necessity  of  a  national 
policy.  After  the  election  of  Pius  IX.  as  pope,  A.  returned  to  Rome,  and  to  his  influ- 
ence were  ascribed  the  reforms  with  which  Pius  began  his  government.  He  was 
intensely  active  at  this  time,  and  wrote  much  on  public  questions.  (An  edition  of  his 
political  writings,  collected  in  one  volume,  apjieared  at  Turin  1851.)  When  Charles 
Albert,  after  the  rising  of  Lonibardy,  crossed  the  Ticino,  A.  left  Rome  with  the  papal 
troops  destined  to  support  the  Italian  contest.  In  the  battle  of  Vicenza,  where  he  com- 
manded a  legion,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg  while  fighting  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.  Scarcely  was  he  recovered,  when  with  his  pen  he  courageously  opposed  the 
republican  party,  now  intoxicated  with  victory.  On  the  opening  of  the  Sardinian  par- 
liament, he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  After  the  unfortunate 
event  of  the  battle  of  Novara,  the  young  king,  Victor  Emanuel  II.,  appointed  him 
(1849)  president  of  the  cabinet,  an  office  which  he  undertook  solely  out  of  love  to  his 
king  and  country.  His  influence  in  this  high  position  was  most  l>eneficial.  At  tlie  close 
of  the  war  in  1859,  A.  was  appointed  pro  tempore  general  and  commissioner  extraordinary, 
purely  military,  for  the  Roman  states.  On  his  retirement,  he  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  people,  which  greath'  tended  to  strengthen  their  resolution  by  its  noble  yet  temperate 
advice.  He  died  on  the  15th  of  Jan. ,  1866.  Since  his  death,  PoUticnl  Correspondence, 
and  other  writings  from  his  pen,  have  been  given  to  the  world;  and  his  Autobiography 
has  been  published  by  his  daughter. 


l7  O  Azara. 

AZERBIJAN',  or  APERr.AUAN',  the  ancient  Media  Atropatene,  is  the  most  northerly 
province  of  Persia.  It  is  situated  between  lat.  36°  and  40"  n.,  long.  44"  and  48  40'  e. ; 
bounded  on  the  s.  by  Persian  Kurdistan  and  Irak,  e.  by  Ghilan,  n.c.  and  n.  by  the 
Russian  territory,  and  w.  by  Turkish  Kurdistan.  It  has  an  area  of  about  30.000  sq.m., 
and  a  pop.  of  2.000,000.  The  surface  of  A.  is  very  mountainous,  many  of  the  ranges 
rising  from  7000  to  9000  ft.  in  heiglit.  The  peak  of  Savalan  (an  extinct  volcano)  reaches 
an  elevation  of  13,000  ft.  ]V[t.  Ararat  rises  on  the  n.w.  border.  The  chief  rivers  of  A. 
p.re  Aras  or  Araxcs.  tlie  Kara  Su,  and  the  Kizil-Uzen.  The  salt  lake  Urumiyah  or  Urum- 
iej'ch  (q.v.),  the  largest  in  Persia,  is  sit.iaied  on  the  western  border  of  the  province. 
The  climate  of  A.  is  not  unhealthy,  but  it  is  .subject  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
The  transition  from  cold  to  heat  is  very  rapid.  In  the  mountainous  districts,  the  hail- 
storms are  occasionally  so  violent  as  to  kill  cattle.  The  principal  products  of  A.  are 
rice,  barley,  wheat,  maize,  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  tobacco,  honey,  and  saffron;  camels, 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  also  reared;  velvet,  silks,  stuff,  carpets,  woolens,  and 
leather  are  the  most  important  articles  of  manufacture,  and  a  little  is  done  in  hardware. 
Lead,  iron,  copper,  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  salt  are  found  in  the  province.  The  capital 
of  A.  is  Tabriz,  with  a  pop.  of  about  120,000.  It  has  suffered  greatlj'  from  earthquakes. 
The  other  towns  of  note  are  Unnniyah,  on  the  lake  of  that  name;  Maragha,  famous  as 
tJie  place  where  NasirEddin,  the  astronomer,  lixed  his  observatory;  Miana,  Khoi,  Selmas, 
and  Ardebil. 

AZEVE'DO  COUTIN'HO.  JozK  JoAQunr  (DA  CuKH.O,  1742-1821;  the  last  inquisitor 
general  of  Portugal.  He  was  bishoji  of  Pernambuco  in  1794,  and  became  noted  in  1798 
for  publishing  in  London  an  argument  against  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  He 
was  appointed  inquisitor  general  in  1818.  He  is  the  author  of  a  narrative  of  the  conquest 
of  Rio  Janeiro  in  1711  by  Duguay-Trouin. 

AZEVEDO  Y  ZUXIGA,  Gasp.vkd  de.  d.  1606;  CVmnt  of  Monterey  and  viceroy  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  He  fitted  out  an  expedition  mider  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Quiro  to  search 
for  the  supposed  great  continent  in  the  s.  polar  ocean.  Some  small  islands  were  found, 
but  not  the  continent. 

AZIMABAD,  or  Tirowli,  a  t.  of  Sirhind,  India,  in  29°  48'  n.  lat.,  and  77°  e.  long,,  on 
the  route  from  Kurual  to  Lodiana,  9  m.  n.w.  from  Kurnal.  Its  site  is  slightly  ele- 
vated above  the  neighboring  plain,  which  is  inundated  in  the  rainy  season.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  brick  wall,  pierced  with  loopholes  for  musketry,  and  having  bas- 
tions surmounted  with  a  tower.  A  large  caravansery  is  inclosed  with  a  lofty  embattled 
wall  having  a  tower  at  each  corner,  and  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  capable  of  being 
filled  witii  water. 

AZIMGHUR',  or  Azim's  Fort,  a  name  primarily  applied  to  a  t.  in  India,  and  thence 
extended  to  its  district,  forming  one  of  the  n.w.  provinces.  1.  The  t.  is  in  lat.  26"  n., 
and  long.  83  14'  e.  From  Calcutta,  it  is  448  m.  to  the  n.w. ;  from  Benares,  81  to  the  n. ; 
from  Allahabad,  109  to  the  n.e. ;  and  from  Lucknow,  171  to  the  s.e.  It  is  situated  on 
the  north-eastern  Tons,  a  consideral)le  offset  of  the  Gogra,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  and  which  is  navigable  downwards  a  distance  of  40  m.,  to  its  contluence 
■with  the  Surjoo.  The  t.  contained,  in  '71,  about  14,000  inhabitants,  besides  the  troops 
in  garrison.  During  the  mutiny  in  1857,  A.  was  so  fai*,  a  creditable  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  rnthtess  cruelty  among  the  insurgents.  The  sepoys  did  indeed  mutiny, 
actuated,  apparently,  by  a  wish  to  appropriate  a  passing  treasure  of  7  lacs  of  rupees,  or 
£70,000  sterling.  But  having  formed  a  square  round  their  officers,  and  sworn  to  protect 
them,  they  brought  carriages  for  them  and  tlieir  families,  and  escorted  the  whole  10  m. 
towards  Ghazeepore. — 2.  The  district  stretches  in  n.  lat.  between  25"  36'  and  26"  24',  and 
in  e.  long,  between  82"  45'  and  84  12'.  Its  area  is  stated  to  be  2550  sq.m. ;  and  its  pop., 
'71,  to  be  1,531,410.  This  gives  the  average  of  600  persons  to  the  sq.  mile.  This  excep- 
tionally high  average  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  circumstance  that  there  are  few, 
if  anj',  populous  t.  in  the  district  besides  the  capital.  The  district  is  low  and  remarkabfy 
level.  Tlie  soil  is  fertile,  excepting  that  a  few  tracts  are  irreclaimably  barren,  from  being 
impregnated  with  soda,  nitre,  and  other  saline  substances.  Magnificent  crops  of  rice, 
sugar-cane,  and  indigo  are  produced.  The  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  silk  and 
cotton,  the  value  of  which  amounts  to  more  than  £100,000  a  year. 

AZIMUTH.  The  A.  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  angle  measured  along  the  horizon 
between  the  n.  or  s.  point,  and  the  point  where  a  circle,  passing  through  tiie  zenith  and 
the  body,  cuts  the  horizon.  The  word  comes  from  the  Arabic,  and  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  a  word  signifying  a  quarter  of  the  heavens.  It  is  usual  to  measure  the  A.  west- 
ward from  the  point  most  remote  from  the  elevated  pole,  beginning  at  0",  and  returning 
to  it  at  360°.  Thus,  in  northern  latitudes,  where  the  n.  pole  is  elevated,  the  A.  is 
measured  from  the  s.  point,  so  that  the  e.  point,  for  instance,  has  an  A.  of  270°.  See 
Armillary  Sphere.  A.  circles  are  those  which  extend  from  zenith  to  nadir,  cutting 
the  horizon  at  right  angles,  or  those  in  which  all  the  points  have  the  same  azimuth. 

A'ZINCOTJRT,  or  AorNCOTTRT,  a  village  in  the  department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  France, 
celebrated  for  a  bloody  battle  between  the  English  and  French,  Oct.  25,  1415.  The 
internal  distractions  of  France  under  the  imbecile  Charles  VI.  (q.v.)  had  encouraged 
England  to  attempt  to  make  good  her  ancient  claim  on  France.     Henry  V.  of  England 
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had  landed  at  llarflcur,  liad  taken  tliat  fortress,  and  wislicd  to  march  throiidi  Pinardic  to 
Calais,  ill  order  to  get  into  Avinter-qnarlers.  The  dauphin  advanced  a,i;'ainst  liim  with  a 
powerrul  loree.  A  great  number  of  the  nobility  aecnmpanied  Inui;  and  so  great  was 
lJu;ir  eonlitlence,  that  the  offered  aid  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  of  tiie  eity  of  Paris 
was  rejeeted.  Ilenry  hastenetl  to  the  Sonnne,  but  wt.s  followed  by  the  French,  who 
opposed  his  piissage;  he  at  last  managed  to  cross  with  his  army  at  St.  Qiientin.  Greatly 
Aveak(  iKil  in  numbers,  and  suffering  extremely  from  want  of  provisions,  Ilenry  ofi'ered 
to  ])urehase  jiciee  l)y  reparation  of  injuries.  But  die  French  would  not  hear  oi  a  treaty; 
as  tliey  enlertaiuful  the  hope  of  completely  annihilating  the  English  army.  '^I'hey  had, 
in  faci,  interci'pted  the  English  march  to  Calai.s,  by  getting  possession  of  the  high  road 
behind  the  little  river  Ternoise,  near  the  villages  of  A.  and  Framecourt.  The  invading 
ai'my,  therefore,  still  (according  to  French  accounts)  14,000  strong,  of  wliom  2(i00  were 
men-at-arm.s — though  no  English  writer  makes  it  more  than  10,000 — prepared  for  an 
en,gagement  by  po.sting  themselves  hetween  two  woods,  in  a  single  line  of  battle,  with 
the  archer's  on  the  wings.  The  French,  to  tlie  number  of  50,000,  under  the  eonuuand  of 
the  constable  DAlberl,  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  the  menat  arms,  of  whom  only 
2000  were  mounted,  being  in  the  tirst.  The  English  were  the  tirst  to  begiu  tlie  on.sct. 
The  French  cavalry  rushed  forward  to  meet  them,  but  were  received  with  such  a  storm 
of  arrows  that  they  took  to  flight,  threw  themselves  upon  the  first  line  and  i)ut  it  in 
disorder.  On  thi.s,  the  light-armed  English  archers  took  to  their  billhooks  and  liatehcts, 
broke  into  the  ranks  of  the  men-at-arms  that  fought  on  foot,  whose  heavy  armor  and 
close  arrav  rendered  them  almost  incapable  of  resistance,  and  made  the  greatest  havoc 
among  them.  This  beiii.g  followed  by  a  charge  of  the  English  horsemen,  the  lirst  line 
took  to  flight,  the  secoiifl  was  unable  to  arrest  the  victors,  and  the  whole  French  army 
was  soon  completely  dispersed.  The  victory  was  decided.  For  a  n;oment,  Ilenry 
believed  that  the  rallying  masses  were  going  to  renew  the  fight;  and  henring  also  that  "a 
troop  of  armed  peasants  were  plundering  his  baggage,  he  gave  orders  to  slay  all  the 
prisoners  taken.  The  order  Avas  already  executed  when  he  discovered  the  groundlessness 
of  his  alarm.  As  many  as  10,000  Frenchmen  were  slain,  among  whom  were  the  constable 
and  six  dukes  and  princes,  the  duke  of  Brabant,  the  count  of  Kevers,  the  duke  of  Alen- 
^on,  tiie  duke  of  Bar  and  his  two  brothers.  Five  princes,  among  tlnni  the  dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Bourbon,  were  taken  prisoners.  The  English  lost  ItiOO  killed,  including 
the  duke  of  York,  the  king's  great-uncle,  whom  the  duke  of  Alen^on  slew.  Aleu^on 
had  even  struck  the  crown  from  king  Henry's  head,  when  he  was  surrounded  bj^  all 
present,  and  fell  with  manj^  wounds.  Henry,  however,  was  too  weak  to  |)ursue  his 
advantage,  and  therefore  continued  his  march  to  Calais,  where  he  embarked  for 
England. 

AZO,  Professor,  a  distinguished  professor-of  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Bologna, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  liith  century.  A.  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  glossists, 
or  commentators,  of  his  time,  and  Saviguy  calls  his  works  the  mort  important  of  that 
school  which  have  come  down  to  us.  The  name  is  sometimes  given  to  Azzo,  or  Azzo- 
lenus;  also  Azo  Soldanus,  from  the  surname  of  his  father. 

AZOIC  AGE,  tliat  period  of  geological  time  preceding  the  appearance  of  vegetable 
or  animal  life  on  earth.  Constantly  occuiTing  discoveries  render  it  impossible  to  fix  a 
limit  for  the  close  of  the  age. 

AZOBES',  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  800  m.  due  w.  of  the  southern  half  of 
Portugal,  ranging  in  n.  lat.  between  36^  55'  and  39°  44',  and  in  w.  long,  between  25°  10' 
and  31"  16'.  In  the  tirst  half  of  the  15  c,  the  A.  were  discovered  by  tlie  Portuguese,  or 
rather,  it  has  been  said,  appropriated  by  them,  after  having  been  revealed  to  them  by  a 
Flemish  navigator,  Joshua  Vanderberg,  of  Bruges.  They  Avere  at  that  time  uninhabited 
— a  fact  whicli,  so  far  as  it  goes,  seems  adverse  to  any  notion  that  America  co\ild  have 
been  colonized  from  Europe  in  this  direction.  That  the  A.  were  visited  by  the  C'artha- 
genians  is  proved  by  Plia?nician  coins  found  on  Corvo.  As  early  as  1436,  they  are 
marked  on  a  map  of  the  world  by  the  Venetian  Andrea  Bianco.  The  Portuguese  colo- 
nists called  the  Avhole  group  A.,  from  a  cor  or  azor,  a  hawk;  and  thej'  named  the  two 
individual  islands  Corvo  and  St.  Jorgo,  from  Corvos  Marinos  and  St.  Jorsi,  which, 
according  to  the  maps  of  the  14th  c,  had  been  previously  seen  in  the  western  ocean.  In 
1466,  Alfonso  V.  made  a  life-grant  of  the  island  of  Fayal  to  his  aunt,  tlie  duchess  of 
Burgundy,  and  from  this  circumstance  many  settlers  migrated  thither  from  Flanders. 
Without  reckoning  mere  rocks,  the  islands  are  nine  in  number.  Taken  from  e.  to  w., 
they  are  as  follows:  St.  Mary,  St.  Michael,  Terceira,  Graciosa,  St.  Jorgo,  Pico,  Fayal, 
Flores,  and  Corvo.  The  area  of  the  group  is  estimated  at  980  sq.m. ;  while  its  pop.  is 
"72,  260,072;  yielding  an  average  of  265  to  a  scpmile.  In  the  order  of  pop.  and  impor- 
tance, the  islands  stand  thus:  St.  Michael,  Terceira,  Pico,  Fayal,  St.  Jorgo,  Flores, 
Graciosa,  St.  Mary,  and  Corvo.  Their  capital  is  Angra,  in  Terceira;  but  Poiita  Delgada 
and  Ribeira  Grande,  both  in  St.  Michael,  are  larger  towns. 

As  may  be  presumed  from  the  density  of  the  population,  tlie  soil  is  fertile,  and  th« 
climate  healthy.  The  islands  are  also  well  watered.  The  exports  are  oranges,  wine, 
brandy,  grain,  pulse,  pork,  beef,  cheese,  and  coarse  linens;  and  the  imports  are  woolens, 
cottons,  liardware,  iron,  glass,  cordage,  pitch,  tar,  staves,  timber,  oil, fish,  rum,  coffee, 
sugar,  salt,  and   tea.      Perhaps  the  greatest  want   of  the  group   is  a  good   harbor. 
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The  A.  are  of  volcanic  origin — a  fact  from  ■which  may  probahlj  be  inferred  their  iden- 
tity -with  the  isk's  of  Brazil  or  of  Fire  in  the  maps  above  mentioned,  of  tiie  14th  century. 
Though  most  of  tl»e  vok'anocs  tliemselves  apjx'ar  to  be  extinct,  yet  the  islands  contain 
hot  sprmgs,  and  are  subject  to  violent  earthquakes.  The  coasts  are  generally  steep  and 
rugged,  ^vhil^  the  interior  parts  abound  in  ravines  and  mountains.  The  mountains 
range  from  1869  ft.  to  7613— the  latter  being  the  height  of  the  lava-covered  peak  which 
gives  name  to  Pico. 

AZOTE'  (Gr.  a,  depriver  of,  and  zije,  life)  is  the  name  given  by  French  chemists  to 
nitrogen  (q.v.). 

AZOTH,  the  panacea  of  Paracelsus,  regarded  bv  his  followers  as  "the  tincture  of 
life." 

AZ'OTIZED  BODIES  are  those  substances  which  contain  azote  or  nitrogen  as  one  of 
their  constituents,  and  wiiich  form  part  of  the  living  structure  of  a  plant  or  animal,  or 
are  produced  during  its  natural  decay.  The  principal  members  of  the  group  ai-e  albu- 
men, present  in  white  of  eggs,  and  the  juices  of  plants  and  animals;  (jlohuline,  or  crydal- 
line,  a  variety  of  allnimen  found  in  the  lens  of  the  eye;  viteUine,  another  variety  of  albu- 
men, composing  the  greater  bulk  of  the  3'olk  of  the  egg;  iMi-olbumen,  a  third  variety  of 
albumen  found  in  the  animal  system  during  certain  diseases  ;/&/■//«',  which  occurs  largelj' 
in  the  seeds  of  cereals  and  in  animal  muscle;  ca>'eine{ox  cheese  matter),  present  in  all 
milk;  legumine,  a  variety  of  caseine  found  in  pease,  beans,  and  leguminous  seeds  in 
general;  gelaJine,  which  is  present  in  the  skin,  bones,  and  other  parts  of  animals;  chon- 
drine,  a  variety  of  gelatine  obtainable  from  the  cornea  of  the  eye  and  the  permanent 
cartilages;  ininglns^.  another  A^ariety  of  gelatine  manufactured  from  the  inner  membrane 
of  the  floating  bladder  of  sturgeons  and  other  fishes;  glue  and  size.  Avhich  are  secondary' 
forms  of  gelatine;  urea,  uric  acid,  and  hippuricacid,  which  are  present  in  the  urine  of 
the  higher  animals;  Avva^meand  kreatinine,  occurring  in  the  juice  of  flesh;  several  forms 
of  urinary  calculi,  which  are  found  as  stones  in  the  bladder;  and  the  very  large  and 
important  class  of  alkaloids,  including  strychnine,  morphine,  quinine,  etc.  Tl;e  princi- 
pal members  of  the  series  of  A.  B.  will  be  considered  under  their  special  headings;  and 
the  use  of  several  of  them  as  articles  of  diet  will  come  into  notice  under  Food. 

AZO  TITS,  the  AsJidod  of  the  Old  Testament  (now  Esdud),  a  village  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, 21  m.  s.  of  Jaffa.  Lat.  31"  45'  n.,  long.  34'  37  e.  It  was  formeily  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Philistines,  strongly  fortified,  and  the  scene  of  numerous  contests 
between  that  race  and  the  Jews.  Into  this  city  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  brought  bj' 
the  Philistines,  and  placed  in  the  temple  of  their  god  Dagou,  whose  image  fell  in  pieces 
before  it.  In  the  8th  c.  B.C., "the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Assj-rians;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing century  was  captured  by  the  Egyptians,  after  a  29  years'  blockade  and  siege.  In 
the  wars  between  Alexander  Balas  and  Demetrius,  A.  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was 
afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  but  never  regained  its  early  importance.  It  has  now 
a  pop.  of  about  300,  and  the  sea  is  gradually  receding  from  its  harbor. 

A'ZOV,  or  A'sow,  a  fortress  and  port  t.  in  the  s.  of  PaiS'^ia,  situated  on  the  Don,  about 
20  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  sand  and  mud  deposited  by  the  river  have  choked  up  the 
port,  so  that  its  trade  and  shipping  have  dwindled  away,  and  the  inhabitants  now  depend 
mostly  on  fishing.  Pop.  '67,  14,017.  A.  was  anciently  a  Greek  colony,  under  the  mime 
of  TanaTs,  and  carried  on  extensive  commerce  with  the  northern  peoples.  In  nmnberof 
inhabitants  and  in  wealth  it  often  rivaled  Panticapa^um  (now  Kertch),  In  the  13th  c.  it 
was  taken  pos.session  of  1\y  the  Genoese,  who  called  it  Tana.  They  were  driven  out  of 
it  by  Timur  (Tamerlane)  in  1392.  In  1471,  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  since  then 
has  borne  the  name  of  A, ,  the  Turks  calling  the  town  and  the  neighboring  sea  Asak. 
After  an  obstinate  struggle,  at  which  Peter  the  great,  then  beginning  his  career,  was 
present,  it  was  captured  by  the  Russians  about  the  end  of  the  i7th  century.  It  more 
than  once  fell  again  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  but  at  last,  in  1774,  remained  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  Russia.  It  was  bombarded  and  destroyed  by  an  allied  Eng- 
lish and  French  squadron  in  1855. 

AZOV,  Sea  of.  named  after  the  town,  is  a  large  gulf  of  the  Black  sea,  formed  by  the 
peninsula  of  Crimea,  or  rather  an  inland  lake  connected  with  the  Black  sea  by  the  long 
narrow  strait  of  Kaffa.  The  Siwash  or  Putrid  sea  is  the  western  portion  of  the  sea  of  A. 
cut  off  by  the  long  narrow  slip  of  low  sandy  land  called  the  tongue  of  Arabat.  The 
entrance  to  the  Putrid  sea  is  by  the  narrow  strait  of  Genitschi  at  the  n.  of  the  Tongue. 
The  Putrid  sea  is  little  but  a  succession  of  swamps.  The  ancient  name  of  the  sea  of  A. 
was  Palus  Ma;otis.  It  gets  the  name  of  Balik-Denghis,  or  Fish-sea,  from  the  Turl;s  and 
Tartars,  from  its  abundance  of  fish.  The  water  is  almost  fresh.  The  whole  sea  is  shal- 
low, and  occupies  an  area  of  about  14,000  sq.  miles.  During  the  Crimean  war,  an  cxpe 
dition,  having  on  board  16,500  Engli.sh,  French,  and  Turks,  was  sent  to  this  sea  in  May, 
1855,  wliich  devastated  the  ports,  and  cut  off  supplies  intended  for  Sebastopol. 

AZPE  ITIA,  a  fortified  t.  in  Spain  on  the  Urola,  15  m.  s.w.  of  San  Sebastian:  pop. 
5300.  During  the  Carlist  movements  in  1870-74,  A.  was  the  seat  of  the  court  for  the 
management  of  the  war;  and  the  famous  monastery  of  San  Ignacio,  dedicated  to 
Loyola,  was  used  for  military  purposes.  The  birthplace  of  Ignatius  Loyola  was  near 
the  town. 
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AZRAEL,  ill  Jewish  and  MoliamnuMlan  b(>li('f,  llie  angci  v.Iio  altcnus  tlio  dying,  and 
Bcparatrs  tlic  soul  from  the  I)ody. 

AZTEC  CHILDREN.  In  llie  year  1853,  there  were  brought  over  to  this  country  from 
Ameriiu  two  diininulive  cliilth'eu,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  said  to  be  aged  resj)eetively  17  and 
11,  and  who  were  represented  as  descendants  of  tlie  ancient  Aztecs.  TJie  liciglii  o  I  each 
Avas  inidcr  'A  feet.  Their  tigure  was  slender  and  not  ill  proporti(nicd;  that  wbich  was 
chiefly  remarkable  being  their  f(!atures.  While  the  forehead  and  chin  receded,  the  nose 
was  so  singularly  i)rominent  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  face  of  a  bird.  Yet,  witii 
dark  lively  eyes,  an  olive  complexion,  and  gloss\'  long  black  hair,  and  a  great  fund  of 
good-nature,  they  were  far  from  unpleasing.  '1  hey  spoke  no  intelligible  language,  but 
■understood  a.  few  words  of  English,  and  seemed  to  have  a  taste  for  music.  Shown  to 
the  ])ublic  as  curiosities,  they  were  usually  exhibited  on  a  large  table,  on  which  they  ran 
about  anuising  themselves.  Their  exhibitor  told  a  very  incredible  story  of  how  thej' 
had  been  obtained  from  the  ancient  city  of  Ixinuiga,  where  they  were  reverenced  a.s 
gods.  A  certain  sehor  Velascpiez,  accompanied  by  a  Canadian  and  an  American,  pene- 
trated into  this  ancient  city  of  Central  America,  where  they  made  the  acquaintance  of 
one  of  the  guardian  priests  of  these  undersized  deities,  who  was  so  charmed  with  the 
■ftcx'ounts  of  the  outer  world,  that  he  resolved  to  steal  the  gods  of  Ins  people,  and  escape 
with  the  strangers.  One  after  the  other — the  Canadian,  the  American,  and  the  priest — 
were  overtaken  by  di.sasttr,  and  Velasquez  alone  was  left  to  tell  the  wondrous  tale,  with 
no  attestation  ])ut  such  as  the  children  themselves  furnished.  Prof.  Owen  considered 
them  mere  dwarfs,  and  other  authorities  lield  a  similar  o])inion.  IJelonging  probably  to 
some  Indian  tribe,  they  were  doubtless  monstrosities;  and  this  becoming  apparent,  inter- 
est in  them  ceased. 

AZTECS.  The  name  of  the  dominant  tribe  in  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards.     See  Mkxico,  AKTKiUiTiES  of. 

AZU'A,  a  t.  of  the  island  of  San  Domingo,  not  far  from  the  s.  coast,  on  the  Bia,  and 
near  its  mouth,  GO  m.  w.  from  St.  Domingo.     Pop.  6000. 

AZUA'GA,  a  t.  of  Estremadura,  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Badajos,  20  m.  e.  from 
Llerena.  It  is  situated  in  an  elevated  district,  drained  by  the  head-waters  of  the  Mata- 
chel,  a  branch  of  the  Guadiana;  the  surrounding  country  produces  much  grain,  is  partly 
covered  with  extensive  oak  forests,  and  contains  large  tracts  of  heath,  bright  in  summer 
with  the  blossoms  of  different  species  of  chtufi.    Pop.  6400. 

AZiJ'NI,  DoMEMco  Alberto,  a  distinguished  jurist,  b.  at  Sas.sari,  in  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  Aug.  3,  1749.  He  early  ai>plied  himself  to  the  stqdy  of  law,  devoting  himself 
particularly  to  the  maritime  relationships  of  nations.  He  became  judge  of  the  tribunal 
of  commerce  at  Nizza  or  Nice;  and  in  1795,  after  that  city  had  been  taken  by  the  French, 
he  ])ublished  a  work  in  which  he  endeavored  to  reduce  maritime  laws  to  fixed  principles, 
and  which,  being  recast,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1805  under  the  title  of  Droit  M(tri- 
tiiiif  (h  r Europe.  The  work  was  sufficiently  anti-British  in  tone  to  secure  its  author  the 
fav(n"ablc  consideration  of  Nai^oleon's  ministry,  by  whom  he  was  apj)oiuted  one  of  the 
connnissioners  for  conqiiling  the  new  commercial  code,  the  nuiritime  portion  being  allot- 
ted to  him.  Genoa  having  been  annexed  to  France,  A.,  in  1807,  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  tlie  court  of  appeal  there,  where  he  remained  until  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  Among 
other  things,  A.  published  an  Essni  sur  niixfaire  Geofirnphiqne  Politique  et  Morale  (k  la 
Sardaigne.  and  a  DicfioiKwy  of  Mercantile  Jurisprioh  nrc,  and  some  controversial  bro- 
chures. For  some  time  after  lie  had  withdrawn  from  Genoa,  he  resided  at  Nice,  and 
afterwards  in  his  native  island,  Avhere  he  was  appointed,  by  king  Charles  Felix,  judge 
of  the  consulate  of  Catrliari,  and  librarian  to  the  university  of  that  city.  He  died  in  Jan., 
1827. 

AZTJEE,  a  French  Avord  technically  used  in  heraldry  to  signify  blue.  In  engraving 
arms,  it  is  always  represented  by  horizontal  lines. 

AZITEINE,  Leuciscus  crrrvlenfi,  a  fish  of  the  same  genus  with  the  roach,  chub,  etc., 
and  most  nearly  resembling  the  red-eye  (q.v.)  or  rudd  (L.  rrj/throplithalmttn),  from 
which,  however,  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  slate-blue  color  of  the  back,  and  the 
whiteness  of  the  abdomen  and  fins.  It  is  a  fresh-water  fish,  and  was  first  described  by 
Yarrell  from  specimens  received  from  Lancashire,  where  it  is  called  the  blue  roach, 
but  it  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  some  of  the  lakes  of  Switzerland. 

AZ  URITE,  a  name  which  has  been  given  to  the  mineral  more  commonly  called 
laznlite  (q.v.),  and  to  which,  along  with  lapis  lazuli  (q.v.)  or  azure-sttoue,  mineral  tur- 
quoise (see  Turquoise),  etc.,  the  generic  name,  azure  spar,  is  sometimes  given.  The 
name  A.  is  also  given  by  mineralogists  to  an  ore  of  copper,  generally  known  as  bhie 
copper  (see  Copper),  nearly  allied  to  malachite  (q.v.),  and  remarkable  for  its  beautiful 
azure  color. 

AZ'YMITES,  the  name  given  by  the  eastern  to  the  western  church,  arising  from  a 
difference  about  the  use,  in  the  Lord's  supper,  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread.  The 
western,  or  Latin  branch,  insisted  that  unleavened  bread  might  be  used,  and  the  Greek 
cluu-ch  stigmatized  the  Latins  as  "azymites,"  from  the  Greek  a,  "not,"  and  ziime, 
"  leaven."  The  Latins  retorted  with  "  pro-zymites,"  but  the  terms,  intended  for  reproach, 
soon  passed,  witli  the  whole  discussion,  into  lustory  as  useless  additions  to  polemical 
nomenclature. 
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BTHE  second  letter  in  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  alphabet,  and  in  all  alphabets 
derived  from  it,  belongs  to  the  order  of  labials,  and  is  of  the  kind  called  medial  or 
tlat.  See  Letters,  Alpiiaket.  Its  name  in  Hebrew  is  bet]i,  siirnifyinn;  "house," 
probably  because  its  oriainal  hieroglyphic  or  picture  form  was  an  outline  of  a  house  or 
tent.  In  the  corresponding  words  of  sister-languages,  we  find  b  very  generallj'  replaced 
by  some  one  of  the  other  labial  letters  \j>,f{pli),  «"]:  these  substitutions,  however,  take 
place  not  by  chance  or  caprice,  but  according  to  ascertained  laws.  See  Philoeogy, 
Comparative,  and  Grimm's  Law.  The  following  are  some  examples  of  the  inter- 
change of  6  with  other  letters:  Corresponding  to  Eng.  hear  are  Sansc.  bhri,  'Lixi.ferre, 
Gr.  pherein:  Eng.  be,  Sansc.  bliu,  Lat.  Jio  and/«i,  Gr.  phuo:  Eng.  bore,  YasX.  f(jvnre:  Eng. 
of  and  off,  Gr.  apo,  Lat.  ah:  Eng.  icifc,  plural  irires,  Ger.  xreib,  Old  H.  Ger.  vip:  Eng. 
iKh,  weace,  weft:  Gr.  episcopos,  Eng.  bishop,  Fr.  eeiqxie.  In  several  Latin  words,  b  arose 
out  of  xi  (pronounced  like  v  or  w).  Thus,  the  original  form  of  helium,  war,  was  duellum 
or  drellum:  of  bonus,  dvonns:  and  the  d  being  dropped  (as  we  drop  the  sound  of  k  in 
knee),  the  v  became  hardened  into  b.  Similarly,  bis,  twice,  is  for  duis.  A  remarkable 
interchange  sometimes  takes  place  between  b  and  m,  as  in  Sansc.  niri,  to  die;  Lat. 
vwrt-.  death;  and  Gr.  brotos,  mortal. 

The  Greeks  pronounced  their  b  {ft)  like  a  v,  for  they  spelled  Virgilivs,  e.g.,  Birgilios; 
and  this  continues  to  be  the  case  in  modern  Greek.  In  Latin,  during  the  cTassical  ages 
at  least,  the  letter  was  pronounced  as  it  is  in  English,  French,  etc.  But  in  the  time  of 
the  later  emperors  (beginning  with  the  3d  c.  of  our  era),  b  was  softened  down,  in  the 
popular  language  at  least,  to  a  slovenly  sound  like  r;  for  in  inscriptions  of  this  period, 
such  spellings  as  term  for  verba,  miravili  for  mirabili,  are  quite  common.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  sounds  being  once  lost  sight  of,  the  letter  b  was  frequently  substi- 
tuted for  V — as  berba  for  verba,  bivus  for  tivvs.  This  softening  of  b  into  v  in  the  middle- 
age  Latin,  has  left  traces  in  tlie  modern  Italian  and  French;  as  Lat.  habere,  Ital.  arere, 
Fr.  avoir;  Lat.  tabula,  Ital.  tatola.  A  Spaniard,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  tendency  to  use 
b  instead  of  r;  thus  he  pronounces  tivere  like  bibere,  and  Jovis  as  if  written  Jobis. 

B,  in  music,  is  the  seventh  degree  of  the  diatonic  scale  of  C,  and  the  twelfth  degree 
of  the  diatonic-chromatic  scale.  In  harmony,  it  is  called  the  major  seventh.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tempered  system  of  tuning,  the  ratio  of  B,  to  the  fundamental  note  C,  is  -f^. 
In  the  ancient  diatonic  scale,  B  was  never  used  as  a  kej^-note,  as  its  fifth,  F.  was  imper- 
fect. In  the  German  notation.  B  is  called  H.  while  B  llat  is  called  simply  B.  B  flat  is 
half  a  tone  lower  that  B,  and  in  harmony  is  called  the  flat  seventh.  As  a  liarmonic 
arising  from  C,  B  flat,  as  produced  by  nature,  is  considerably  flatter  than  in  the  tem- 
pered system  of  tuning. 

BAA'DER,  Fra>-z  Xaver  von,  1765-1841;  a  German  theologian.  He  was  the  third 
son  of  the  court  physician,  and  his  elder  brothers  were  distinguished,  Clemens  as  an  au- 
thor, and  Joseph  as  an  engineer.  Franz  graduated  at  the  university  of  Ingolstadt  in  1782; 
assisted  his  father  in  medicine,  but  disliked  the  profession;  studied  engineering  in  the 
mining  districts,  and  lived  four  years  in  England,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  ration- 
aUstic  philosophy,  which  he  thought  little  less  than  satanic.  The  religious  speculations  of 
Eckhart,  St.  Martin,  and  especially  Bohme,  were  more  to  his  mind.  He  held  intimate 
friendship  with  Jacobi,  and  learned  something  of  Schelling.  Though  deeply  interested 
in  philosophy,  he  kept  to  his  engineering  practice,  became  superintendent  of  mines,  and 
was  ennobled  for  valuable  services.  His  flrst  published  work  was  Fermenta  Cognitionis, 
in  which  he  combated  modern  philosophy,  and  recommended  that  of  Bohme.  In  1826, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  and  speculative  theology  in  the  new  univer- 
sity of  Munich.  Some  of  his  lectures,  wliile  occupying  that  chair,  have  been  published. 
In  1838,  he  opposed  the  interference  in  civil  matters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  to 
which  he  belonged,  for  which  opposition  he  was  interdicted  from  lecturing  on  the 
philosophy  of  religion  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life.  He  also  favored  a  recon- 
struction of  the  church — a  church  without  a  pope.  B.  is  considered  to  have  been  the 
greatest  speculative  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of  modern  times,  and  his  influence  has 
gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  church. 

BAAL,  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  lord,  owner,  or  master,  and  applied  as  a  general 
title  of  honor  to  many  difl'erent  gods.  In  Hosea  ii.  16,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  name  which 
had  been  given  to  Jehovah  himself:  but  when  used  with  the  definite  article,  it  specially 
designated  the  principal  male  deity  of  the  Phcenicians  and  Carthaginians,  as  Baaitis  or 
Astarte  was  the  principal  female  cleity.  In  connection  with  Babylon  and  Assyria,  the 
same  deity  is  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Bel  or  Belus.  Originally,  B.  was  the  god  of 
the  sun,  the  ruler  and  vivifier  of  nature,  and  Astarte  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  In  the 
later  star-worship  of  the  western  Asiatic  nations,  B.  was  the  name  of  Jupiter,  the  planet 
of  fate,  or,  as  some  suppose,  of  Saturn.  The  proper  Pho?nician  name  of  B.,  however, 
was  Melkart.  Melkrat,  or  Melchrat,  which  is  usually  supposed  to  mean  "king  of  the 
city" — i,e.,  Tyre;  but  others  consider  it  a  contraction  of  two  words  signifying  "king 
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of  the  earth;"  wliilo  the  learned  Seldcn  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  equivalent  to  "strong 
king."  IJ.  was  perhaps  the  same  irod  as  {he.  Plia'iilcian  Moloch.  Tlic  Greeks  cou- 
founiled  15.  or  Melkart  Avith  their  own  Hercules;  ami,  for  the  purpo-^e  of  distinction, 
termed  him  tlie  Tyrian  Hercules.  From  the  earliest  foundation  of  Tyre,  he  seems  to  have 
been  the  tutelar  god  of  that  city,  and  his  Avorship  apparently  extended  thence  vmtil  it 
■was  prevalent  in  all  llie  towns  of  the  Phuaiiciau  confederation,  and  was  established  in 
their  remotest  colonies,  such  as  j\lalla,  Carthage,  and  Cadiz.  It  also  overspread  the 
neighlioriiig  countries  of  Assyria  and  Egyjit.  Each  country  or  locality  h.-id  its  B.  or 
chief  god.  According  to  Scripture,  the  temi)les  of  this  idol  (at  least  in  Piiamicia  and 
Assyria)  were  built  on  the  tops  of  hUIs,  or  still  more  frequently  in  solemn  groves,  and 
sonielinies  altars  were  erected  to  him  on  the  roofs  of  houses.  His  priests  were 
numerous.  Incense  was  the  most  frequent  ofl'ering  presented  to  him,  but  we  also  read 
of  sacrifices  of  bullocks,  and  even  of  children  In  1  Kings,  chap,  .wiii.,  we  read  that  the 
priests  of  li.  danced  about  the  altar  during  the  sacrifice,  and  barl)arously  cut  and  man- 
gled themsehes,  if  their  god  did  not  speedily  answer  their  prayei's. 

The  word  B.  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  Hebrew,  Clialdee,  Phoenician,  and 
Carlhauinian  names,  such  as  Jezebel,  Hasdrubal  ("  Help  of  Baal"),  Hannibal  ("Grace 
of  Baiil  '"),  Ethbaal  ("  With  Baal  ").  P>aal-bec  ("  City  of  Baal  ").  The  word  is  also  fre- 
quently found  in  conjunction  with  some  epithet,  and  in  such  cases  appears  to  have 
denoted  a  different  deity,  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  maj'  have  been  the  same 
pei'son  regarded  in  another  aspect,  and  as  exercising  merely  a  different  function.  Thus, 
we  hava  Baal-]5eril!i,  "the  Covenant  Lord,"  who  was  specially  worshiped  by  tlie  people 
of  Shecheni;  Baal-Pcor,  the  Priapiis  of  the  ]\Ioabites  and  Midianites;  and  Beelzebub, 
or  Baalzebub  (the  Fly-god),  the  idol  of  tb.e  Philistines  at  Ekron,  where  he  had  a 
temple. — The  Celtic  deity  Beal  is  usually  ideutihed  with  Baal.     See  Beltein. 

BAALBEK,  the  name  of  a  ruined  city  in  the  ancient  Ca?le-S}'ria,  signifies  the  "city  of 
Baal,"  the  suii-god,  and  w-as  by  the  Greeks,  during  the  Seleucide  dj'nasty,  converted  into 
Heliopolis.  Lat.  84°  I'SO"  n.,  long.  36^  11' e.  It  is  situated  in  the  plain  of  Buka'a,  "at 
the  northern  extremity  of  a  low  range  of  bleak  hills,  about  1  m.  from  the  base  of  Anti- 
lebanon,"  m  a  well-watered  and  delightful  locality,  rather  more  than  40  m.  n.w.  of 
Damascus.  It  was  once  the  most  magnificent  of  Syrian  cities,  full  of  palaces,  fountains, 
and  beautiful  monumeut.s.  It  is  now  only  famous  for  the  splendor  of  its  ruins,  of  which 
three  deserve  special  notice.  The  most  imposing  is  that  of  the  great  temple  of  the  Sun, 
which  was  a  rectangular  building,  290  ft.  by  160,  having  its  roof  supported  liy  a  peristyle 
of  54  Corinthian  column.s,  "19  at  each  side,  and  10  at  each  end."  Of  these,  6  are  yet 
standing.  The  circumference  of  these  columns  is  about  23  ft.,  and  the  length  of  the  shaft 
58;  with  pedestal,  capital,  and  entablature,  they  measure  about  89  ft.  in  height.  The 
approach  to  this  temple  was  through  two  spacious  courts,  surrounded  on  all  sides  witli 
porticoes  and  other  buildings.  Except  the  columns  mentioned,  little  of  the  great  temple, 
or  of  the  buildings  in  front  of  it,  is  left  standing,  but  the  ground  is  covered  with  their 
ruins.  Tlie  vast  size  of  the  stones  used  in  the  substructions  is  remarkable,  some  of  them 
being  60  ft.  long  and  12  thick.  South  from  the  great  temple  is  a  smaller  one,  known  as 
the  temple  of  Jupiter.  It  is  similar  in  form,  having  its  peristyle  and  the  walls  of  its 
cella  still  mostly  standing.  Its  dimensions  are  237  ft.  in  length,  by  117  ft.  in  breadth, 
being  thus  larger  than  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  Both  temples,  as  well  as  the  surround- 
ing structures,  are  built  of  limestone,  in  a  riciily  decorated  somewhat  fantastic  Corinthian 
style.  Besides  these,  there  stands  at  the  distance  of  300  yards  from  the  otliers  a  circular 
building,  supported  on  six  granite  columns;  style,  mixed  Ionic  and  Corinthian.  It  was 
ouce  used  as  a  Christian  church. 

The  early  history  of  B.  is  involved  in  darkness;  but  it  is  certain  that,  from  the  most 
distant  times,  it  had  been  a  chief  seat  of  sun-worship,  as  its  name  implies.  Julius  Caesar 
made  it  a  Roman  colony,  and  under  Augustus  it  was  occupied  by  a  Roman  garri.son.  B. 
had  an  oracle  held  in  such  high  esteem  that,  in  the  2d  c.  .\.d.,  it  was  consulted  l)y  the 
emperor  Trajan  prior  to  his  entrance  on  his  second  Parthian  campaign.  To  test  the 
prescience  of  the  oracle,  Trajan  sent  to  it  a  blank  piece  of  paper,  which  was  returned  to 
him  blank.  This  gave  him  a  high  opinion  of  its  powers,  and  he  consulted  it  in  all  serious- 
ness a  second  time.  The  response  was  some  dead  twigs  from  a  vine,  wrapped  up  in 
cloth.  Trajan's  decease  some  two  years  afterwards,  and  the  transmission  of  his  bones  to 
Rome,  was  deemed  a  sufficient  interpretation  of  the  symbolical  utterance,  and  confirmed 
the  celebrity  of  the  oracle.  Antoninus  Pius  (138-161  a.d.)  built  the  great  temple,  which 
the  legend  current  among  the  modern  inhal)itants  counts  a  work  of  Solomon.  This 
temple  is  said  to  have  contained  a  golden  statue  of  Apollo,  or  of  Zeus,  which  on  certain 
annual  festivals  the  chief  citizens  of  Heliopolis  bore  about  on  their  shoulders.  When 
Cliristianity,  under  Constantine,  became  the  dominant  religion,  the  temple  became  a 
Christian  church.  In  the  wars  that  followed  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the  Arabs,  who 
sacked  it  in  748  .\.d. ,  the  temple  was  turned  into  a  fortress,  the  battlements  of  which  are 
yet  visible.  The  city  was  completely  pillaged  by  Timur  Bey,  or  Beg,  in  1400  a.d.  Both 
city  and  temple  continued  to  fall  more  and  more  into  decay  under  the  misery  and  misrule 
to  which  Syria  has  been  .'subject  ever  since.  ]\Iany  of  the' magnificent  pillars  w^ere  over- 
turned by  the  pashas  of  Damascus  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  iron  with  which  the  stones 
were  bound  together.  What  the  Arabs,  Tatars,  and  Turks  had  spared,  was  destroyed  by 
a  terrible  earthquake  in  1759.     B.  is  now  an  insignificant  village,  with  a  pop.  of  some 
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few*  hundreds.  See  Wood  and  Dawkins's  Bums  of  Bnnlhcc{Vl~iT);  Cass3s,Voi/agf  Pitto- 
■rr.nque  de  la  Si/i'ie  (1799);  Murray's  Handbook  for  2'ravchrs  in  Syria  and  Pakfitin^; 
Baedeker's  Syria  and  Palciitiiie  (1875). 

BA'BA,  a  Turkish  word  signifying/rt/7;f?',.  originating,  like  our  word  papa,  in  tlie  first 
efforts  of  children  to  speak.  In  Persia  and  Tui-key,  it  is  prelixed  as  a  title  of  iionor  to 
the  names  of  ecclesiastics  of  distinction,  especially  of  sucli  as  devote  themselves  to  an 
asc(!tic  life;  it  is  often  affixed  in  courtesy,  also,  to  the  names  of  other  persons,  as  Ali- 
Baha. 

BA'EA,  Cai'E,  a  bold  rocky  headland  near  the  western  extremity  of  Anatolia — the 
Lectinu  of  the  Greeks — in  lat.  39"  29'  n.,  long.  26'  4'  e.,  about  13  m.'from  the  northern 
extremity  of  Mitylcne,  the  ancient  Lesbos.  On  a  shelving  point  of  the  cape  stands  the 
town  of  Baba,  witii  a  i)op.  of  about  4000,  who  do  some  trade  in  cutlery  of  a  superior 
quality.  Tlie  once  large  and  prosperous,  but  now  utterly  ruined  city  of  Assos,  men- 
tioned" by  St.  Paul,  is  in  the  vicinity. 

BABATAG',  or  Ba'ba  Dag,  a  city  with  10,000  inhabitants,  in  tlie  sandjak  of  Silistria, 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  European  Turkey.  It  is  situated  in  a  marsiiy  district;  has  a 
high  scliool  and  five  mosques,  of  wliich  that  built  by  Bajazet  I.  is  the  finest.  It  wa.s 
Bajazet  that  founded  the  city,  which  he  peopled  with  Tartars,  and  named  after  a  saint, 
whose  monument,  on  a  hill  near  by,  is  resorted  to  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Through  the 
port  of  Kara-Kerman,  lying  a  short  way  to  the  s.,  the  inhabitants  of  B.  carry  on  a  con- 
siderable commerce  with  the  Black  sea. 

BAB'BAGE,  Charles,  b.  in  1790,  entered  early  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  b.a.  in  1814.  In  1828,  he  was  elected  profes.sor  of  mathematics  in 
his  own  universit}',  an  office  which  he  filled  for  11  years.  13.  united,  in  the  most  happy 
combination,  powers  of  invention  and  observation  with  thorough  scientific  culture. 
Among  his  writings,  we  notice  first  his  extremely  correct  and  well-arranged  Tables  of 
Logarithms  (Ijond.  1834).  He  was  the  first  to  make  the  method  of  constructing  such 
tables  the  object  of  earnest  study.  The  difficulty  of  securing  accuracy  in  getting  up 
tables  on  a  large  scale,  led  him  to  the  idea  of  committing  the  execution  of  the  work  to  a 
machine.  Being  commissioned  by  the  government  to  superintend  the  construction  of 
such  a  machine,  before  beginning  the  work,  he  visited  a  great  many  manufactories  and 
machine  establishments,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  resources  of  mechanical  art,  and  thus  be  in  apcjsition  to  make  a 
combined  use  of  them  in  his  great  undertaking.  This  survey  afforded  him  the  neces- 
sary information  for  his  able  work,  On  the  Economy  of  Manufactures  and  Macldnery 
(Lond.  1832) — a  book  Avhich  has  run  through  several  editions,  and  been  translated  into 
several  languages — in  which  all  mechanical  processes  are  classified  from  the  most  .scien- 
tific point  of  view,  and  the  most  interesting  examples  of  the  more  important  kinds  of 
manufacture  are  described.  Besides  his  Comparative  View  of  tlie  Differcid  Life-assuranGe 
Siiciefif'H,  his  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  his  Decline  of  Science  (1880),  A  Ninth 
Bridgeirater  Treatise,  and  The  Exposition  of  1851  (1851),  B.  contributed  a  number  of  very 
ineresting  papers  to  the  Transactions  of  the  royal  societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh. — 
With  regard  to  B. 's  calculating  machine,  which,  from  some  cause  not  well  explained, 
was  never  completed,  see  Calculating  Machene.     He  died  Oct.  18,  1871. 

BABBITT  METAL,  an  alloy  containing  4  parts  of  copper,  24  of  best  Banca  tin,  and 
8  of  antimony.  To  the  melted  copper  half  the  tin  and  the  antimony  are  added  gradually, 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  tin.  The  product  is  a  soft  metal,  much  used  for  reducing 
friction  of  axles  in  heavy  machinery,  the  journals  being  so  made  that  the  babbitting  may 
be  readily  renewed  when  Avorn.  It  was  invented  by  Isaac  Babbitt,  1799-1862,  a  gold- 
smith of  Taunton,  Mass.     Congress  rewarded  him  with  a  gold  medal  and  $20,000. 

BABCOCK,  RuFus,  d.d.,  b.  Conn.,  1798;  a  graduate  of  Brown  university;  Baptist 
minister,  ordained  in  1823,  and  established  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,and  afterwards  at 
Salem,  Mass. ;  in  1833,  he  was  president  of  Waterville  college;  in  1836,  pastor  in  Phila- 
delphia; again  in  Poughkeepsie  in  1839,  and  lastly  in  Paterson,  N.  .1.  He  has  been 
secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  colonization  society,  of  the  American  Sunday-school  union. 
and  of  the  American  and  foreign  Bible  society;  editor  of  t\\c  Baptist  Memorial,  and  author 
ot  History  of  Watcrdlle  College,  Tales  of  Truth  for  the  Young,  The  Emigrant  Mother,  etc. 

BA'EEL,  Tower  op.  For  an  account  of  this  building,  and  the  confusion  of  tongues 
which  it  brought  about,  see  the  11th  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  distinction  of  being  at 
reninant  of  the  tower  of  B.  has  been  claimed  for  three  different  masses:  1st,  for  Nimrud's 
tower  at  Akkerkuf;  2d,  the  Mujellibe,  9.50  yards  e.  of  the  Euphrates,  find  5  m.  above 
the  modern  town  of  Hillah;  3d,  the  Birs  Nim'rud.  to  the  w.  of  that  river,  and  about  6  m. 
to  the  s.w.  of  Hillah— the  whole  situated  in  Babjionia  (q.v.).  The  last  of  these  lias  the 
majority  of  opinions  in  its  favor.  Every  one,  it  is  said,  who  has  seen  the  Birs  Ximrud, 
feels  at  once  tliat,  of  the  ruined  mounds  in  this  region,  there  is  nor  one  which  so  nearly 
corresponds  with  his  previous  notions  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  According  to  Mr.  Rich, 
it  is  of  an  oblong  form,  the  total  circumference  being  702  yards.  At  the  eastern  side  it  is 
cloven  by  a  deep  furrow,  and  is  not  more  than  50  or  60  ft.  high;  but  on  the  western 
side  it  rises  in  a  conical  figure  to  the  elevation  of  198  ft. ;  and  on  its  summit  is  a  solid 
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pile  of  brick  ;!7  ft.  high  l\v  28  in  breadth,  diminishing  in  tliirknoss  tn  Iho  top,  which  is 
broken  :iMtl  irregular,  and  rent  by  a  large  iissnre  extending  liirougli  a  tliird  of  its  height. 
It  is  perforated  by  sniail  sfpiare  holes,  disposed  in  rhond)()ids.  The  tirel)iirnt  brieks  of 
whieli  it  is  built  have  inscriptions  on  tliiin,  and  so  excellent  is  the  etaneut,  whieli  apj)ear8 
to  be  lime  mortar,  that  it  is  nearly  imjiossiblc  to  extract  a  brick  wlicle.  The  other  parts 
of  tlie  sunuuit  of  this  hill  are  occui)ied  by  immense  fragments  of  brickwork,  of  no  deter- 
minate figure,  tiMubled  together,  and  converted  into  solid  vitrified  masses,  as  if  they  had 
undergone  the  action  of  tlie  fiercest  lire,  or  had  been  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  the 
lawyers  of  brick  being  perfectly  discernible.  Tiiese  nuns  stand  on  a  prodigious  mound, 
the  whole  of  which  i.s  itself  in  ruius,  channeled  by  the  weather,  and  strewed  with  frag- 
ments of  black  stone,  sandstone,  and  maible.  Sir  \i.  K.  Porter  has  shown  that  the 
intense  vitrifying  heat  to  which  the  summit  has  been  evidently  subjected,  must  liavebcen 
the  result  of  fire  operating  from  above,  and  was  i)rol)ably  jiroduccd  bv  lightning.  This 
is  a  curious  circumstance,  taken  in  connection  with  the  ancient  tradition  that  the  tower 
of  B.  was  rent  and  overthrown  by  fire  from  heaven.  Porter  thinks  that  the  works  of  the 
Babyloni.sh  kings,  especially  the  stupendous  temple  of  Belus,  which  wjis  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  tower,  concealed  for  a  while  the  marks  of  tin;  original  devastation;  and 
that  now  the  destructions  of  time  and  of  man  have  reduced  it  to  nearly  the  same  con- 
dition in  which  it  ai)peared  after  the  confusion.  Mr.  George  Smith  discovered  the  legend 
(if  the  building  of  1'.  among  tlie  Assyrian  tablets  in  the  British  museum,  and  gave  an 
account  of  it  in  his  Clutkkuii  Account  of  Ucnct>is  (1875). 

BAB-EL-MAN  DEB  (i.e.  "the  Gate  of  Tears")  is  the  name  of  the  strait  between  Arabia 

and  the  c(jntinenl  of  Africa,  by  whieli  the  Red  sea  is  connected  with  the  gulf  of  Aden 
and  the  Indian  ocean,  so  called  from  the  danger  arising  to  small  vessels  from  strong 
currents.  The  Arabian  peninsula  here  throws  out  a  cajie,  liearing  the  same  name  as  the 
strait,  rising  to  the  height  of  865  ft.  About  20  m.  distant  from  this  cape  stands  the  wall- 
like coast  of  Africa,  rising  in  Ras  Sejau  to  the  height  of  380  ft.  Within  the  straits,  but 
nearer  to  Arabia,  lies  the  bare  rocky  island  of  Pcrim  (q.v.),  now  occupied  by  the  English 
as  a  fort;  the  strait  on  the  e.  side  of  this  island  is  called  the  little  strait,  and  that  on  the 
w.  the  great  strait.  The  depth  of  the  former  varies  from  8  to  12  fathoms;  that  of  the 
latter  reaches  185  fathoms.  The  first  is  usually  chosen  by  vessels  on  account  of  its  afford- 
ing good  anchorage.  Close  to  the  African  coast  lie  eight  small  islands,  called  the  Eight 
Brothers. 

BA'BEE,  or  Ba'btjr  (Zohir-Eddin  Mohammed),  the  first  of  the  Great  Moguls  in  India, 
a  descendant  of  Timur,  was  b.  in  1483.  He  was  barely  12  years  of  age  when  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Omar  Sheikh  Mirza,  in  the  sovereignly  of  the  countries  lying  between 
Samarcand  and  the  Indus.  With  a  view  to  the  conquest  of  India,  although  constantly 
contending  with  revolts  in  his  own  dominions,  he  made  himself  master,  by  fraud  and  force, 
of  the  provincesof  Kashgar,  Kundez,  Kandahar,  and  ("abul.  Having  thus  opened  the  way 
to  India,  he  made  two  or  three  rapid  incursions  into  Hindustan;  and  finally  taking 
advantage  of  the  feeble  government  of  Ibrahim  Lodi,  aluAit  the  end  of  1525,  he  crossed  the 
Attock  (the  C'abul  branch  of  the  Indus),  quickly  defeated  some  bodies  of  troops  that 
opposed  him  in  the  Punjai);  and  at  last,  in  April,  1526,  on  the  plain  of  Panipat,  not  far 
from  Delhi,  encountered  and  fought  a  decisive  battle  with  his  euem}^  Avliose  army  was 
far  superior  in  numbers.  The  100,000  men  and  1000  elephants  of  sultan  Ibrahim  were 
dispersed;  Ibrahim  himself  fled;  and  B.  made  his  entry  into  Delhi.  In  the  following 
month,  Agra,  the  second  city  of  the  empire,  surrendered.  B.'s  enjoyment  of  empire  in 
India  was  short;  he  died  in  1530,  having  had  to  contend  during  the  five  years  of  his  reign 
with  numerous  conspiracies  and  revolts.  To  the  talents  of  a  general  and  statesman, 
which  he  manifested  in  his  conciuests,  his  improvements  of  public  roads,  measuring  of 
lands,  adjustment  of  taxation,  postal  arrangements,  etc.,  B.  united  a  taste  for  science 
and  art.  He  wrote,  in  the  Tartar  language,  the  history  of  his  own  life  and  conquests, 
which  w'as  translated  into  Persian  by  Abdul  Rachim,  and,  more  recently,  from  the  Per- 
sian into  English.  B.  Avas  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Delhi  by  the  eldest  of  his  four 
sons,  Ilumayun,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  B.  or  Great  Mogul  dynasty. 

BABETJF,  FRAXf;oTS  Noel,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  "  C'aius  Gracchus,"  which 
he  atlixed  to  his  political  articles,  was  b."  in  1764  atSt.  Quentin,  in  the  department  of  Aisne. 
France.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  1789,  he  became  a  fanatical  advocate 
of  the  popular  demands.  During  the  reign  of  terror  he  took  up  a  position  of  hostility 
to  Robespierre  and  the  terrorists.  In  his  journal,  established  at  Paris,  in  -luly,  1794,  and 
termed  TJte  Tribune  of  the  People,  he  preached  the  sovereignty  of  the  masses,  and 
defended  the  absurdest  consequences  flowing  from  that  political  doctrine.  He  was  in 
favor  of  a  new  distribution  of  the  land,  of  the  abolition  of  every  political  order,  and  the 
equality  of  all  individuals,  wise  and  foolish.  His  violent  language  caused  him  to  be 
imprisoned.  On  his  release,  he  attached  himself  to  the  members  of  the  extreme  Jaco- 
bin party,  which  had  just  been  overthrown.  A  secret  conspiracy  was  formed,  the  aim 
f)f  which  was  the  destruction  of  the  directory,  and  the  complete  re-establishment  of  the 
democratic  constitution  of  1793,  which  had  been  suspended  during  the  reign  of  terror. 
The  plot  was  discovered  thiough  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  members.  B.  and  other 
chiefs  were  seized,  imprisoned,  and  idtimatcly  brought  to  trial.  B.  defended  himself 
Avilh  the  courage  of  a  fanatic,  and  overwhelmed  his  judges  with  abuse.     He  was  of 
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course  condemned  to  death,  and  was  oiiiHotined  on  the  following  day,  ^fay  24, 1797.  B. 
was  a  weak-headed  enthusiast,  without  talent  or  culture;  but  abler  men  in  tlie  conspiracy 
made  use  of  his  furiously  resolute  character  to  secure  the  ends  they  had  in  view. 

BABINGTON,  AyTO>ri',  an  English  gentleman  of  the  county  of  Derby,  head  of  a  con- 
spiracy in  favor  of  Mary  Stuart"  of  Scotland.  The  rivalrj-  between  queen  Mary  and 
queen  Elizabeth  of  England  was  at  the  same  time  a  contest  between  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism.  Accordingly,  the  various  plots  for  rescuing  ilary  from  the  power  of  her 
enemy  were  of  the  same  character,  and  have  been  misrepresented  and  judged  of  accord- 
ing to  the  ecclesiastical  prejudices  of  each  historian,  B.,  young,  rich,  a  /.ealous  Catho- 
lic, and  on  that  account  already  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  was 
induced,  through  the  agents  of  a  determined  conspirator,  Morgan,  who  had  been  arrested 
in  France  at  the  instance  of  the  English  court,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  plot  that 
had  for  its  object  the  murder  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  rescue  of  Mary.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  murder  was  undertaken  by  one  Savage,  in  which  he  was  to  be  assisted  by  a 
number  of  the  Catholic  nobility,  as  circumstances  might  require.  The  day  of  actiou 
was  fixi'd  for  the  24th  of  Aug.,  1586.  B.  reserved  the  deliverance  of  Mary  for  his  own 
share,  entered  into  correspondence  with  her,  and  received  letters  purporting  to  be  from 
her  in  return,  approving  of  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth.  The  secretary,  Walsiugham, 
not  only  had  all  the  threads  of  the  plot  in  his  hand,  but  contributed,  through  his  emissa- 
ries, to  spur  on  the  conspirators  to  the  execution  of  their  plans.  When  the  right  moment 
was  come,  B.  and  his  accomplices  were  arrested,  and  condemned.  B.  made  no  denial, 
acknowledged  the  letters  to  Mary  to  be  his,  and,  Sep.  20,  1586.  laid  his  head  on  the 
block.  Savage,  Barnwell,  Bollard,  Abington,  Tichburne,  and  Tilnec,  had  a  like  fate. 
Mary  Stuart  herself  had,  four  mouths  later,  to  ascend  the  bloody  scaffold;  and  her  con- 
demnation was  justified  chiefij-  on  the  ground  of  those  letters  received  bj'  Babington. 
Mary,  however,  denied  to  the  last  moment  that  the  letters  were  written  by  her  hand,  or 
with  lu'r  knowledge;  and  her  friends  constantly  maintained  that  they  were  the  work  of 
Walsiugham  himself,  m  order  that  the  unhappy  c^ueen  might  be  got  rid  of  with  a  sho\v 
of  justice.  The  rest  of  Walsingham's  conduct  in  this  affair,  as  well  as  the  way  in  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  supporting  Elizabeth's  views  in  general,  give  at  least  a  high  degree 
of  probability  to  the  accusation. 

BABIXGTON,  Churchill,  b.  England,  1821;  professor  of  archseologv;  has  written 
on  botany,  ornithology,  numismatics,  archajology,  etc.,  and  edited  the  orations  of  Hyperi- 
des  from  recently  discovei'ed  manuscripts. 

BABISM  (from  B.\i?i,  or  Baby);  the  appellation  of  a  sect  in  Persia,  founded  by  Seyd 
Mohammed  All,  b.  about  1824,  who  assumed  the  name  of  "Bab,"  i.e.  "the  gate."  6n 
returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  1843,  Seyd  appeared  in  his  native  city  (Shiraz) 
with  a  new  commentary  ou  the  Koran,  and  soon  became  engaged  in  controversy  with  the 
regular  priests,  who,  exasperated  by  his  free  criticism  of  their  conduct,  obtained  an  order 
forbidding  him  to  teach  in  public  and  confining  him  to  his  house.  Here  he  taught  pri- 
vately, increasing  his  pretensions,  and  declared  that  he  was  Nokteh,  "the  point;"  not 
merely  the  recipient  of  a  new  divine  revelation,  but  the  focus  in  which  all  preceding  dis- 
pensations would  converge.  He  gained  proselytes  rapidly,  among  them  a  woman — a 
wonderful  circumstance  in  any  country  of  the  east — known  as  Gourred-Oul-Ayn  ("  Con- 
solation of  the  Eyes,")  because  of  her  surpassing  loveliness.  The  new  religion  made 
rapid  progress,  and  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  suppress  it  produced  civil  war. 
Hussier,  one  of  Seyd's  disciples,  was  taken,  after  defeating  several  expeditions  sent 
against  him,  and  put  to  death  in  1849;  and  the  next  year  Balfouroushi,  another  leader, 
was  slain  in  battle.  The  Bab  him.self  was  imprisoned  and  executed,  but  his  death  did 
not  di.scourage  his  followers.  They  recognized  Mirza  Yahya,  a  youth  of  noble  descent, 
as  his  successor,  who  established  himself  in  Bagdad,  where  he  is  now,  or  was  not  long 
ago.  living.  An  attempt  in  1852  of  some  zealous  Babis  to  assassinate  the  Shah  led  to  a 
terrible  ])ersecut  ion,  in  which  the  beautiful  "Consolation  of  the  Eyes"  perished.  The 
Bab  doetrities  are  essentially  a  system  of  ])antheism,  with  additions  from  gnostic  and 
other  sources.  All  individual  existence  is  regarded  as  emanating  from  the  superior 
deity,  by  whom  it  will  ultimately  be  reabsorbed.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  the 
number  7.  as  indicating  the  attributes  supposed  to  be  displayed  in  the  act  of  creation; 
and  to  the  numlx^r  19,  which  mystically  expresses  the  name  of  the  Deity  himself,  and  is, 
moreover,  the  sum  of  the  prophets  among  v.iiom  the  latest  incarnation  of  the  divine 
nature  is  conceived  to  be  distributed  in  tlie  present  dispensation.  The  sacred  college 
cannot  !)ecome  extinct  until  the  final  judgment,  the  death  of  any  of  its  members  being 
nnmediately  followed  by  a  re-incarnation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  grand  lama.  Moses. 
Christ,  and  Mohammed  are  considere<l  to  be  prophets,  but  merely  precursors  of  the  Bab. 
The  morals  of  the  sect  are  good;  poh'gamy  and  concubinage  are  forbidden;  the  veiling 
of  woman's  face  is  omitted,  and  the  equality  of  the  sex  is  .so  far  recognized  that  at  least 
one  of  the  19  prophets  must  always  be  a  female.  Asceticism  is  discountenanced,  men- 
dicancy prohibited,  and  hospitality,  charily,  generous  living,  and  abstinence  from  intoxi- 
cating liquors  and  drugs,  are  taught  and  practiced. 

BA  BOO,  a  title  of  respect  equal  to  "  Mr."  in  English,  given  in  India  to  educated  and 
wealthy  natives  noted  for  liberal  views,  public  spirit,  and  generosity. 
i.  K.  II.— 6 
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BABOON,  r>/}iflrcp7)nJi/.t,  a  jjonus  of  the  inonkoy  fainil}-,  or  Himwdcp  (soe  JIoxkey),  and 
(listiuuuislu'd  from  all  tlie  rest  of  that  family  hy  Iho  very  oloni^atcd  muzzle,  whicli  ter- 
miuati's  abruptly,  and  is  pierced  with  nostrifs  at  the  end"  like  that  of  a  dog.  The  face 
has,  indeed,  a  general  resemblance  to  the  face  of  a  dog.  The  dentition  agi'ees  with 
that  of  the  other  aix'.s  or  monkeys  of  the  old  world,  to  which  the  l)aboous  are  entirely 
confined,  being  only  distinguished  hy  the  remarkable  .strength  of  the  canine  teeth. 
Balloons,  like  almost  all  the  monkey  I'amil}'  in  the  old  world,  have  callosities  upon  the 
buttocks;  and,  like  the  greater  part  of  them,  they  have  cheek-pouches.  The  tail  of  some 
of  the  species  is  of  considerable  lenglh,  that  of  others  is  a  mere  tubercle,  with  an  erect 
tuft  of  hairs.  The  physiognomy  of  all  l,)aboons  is  repulsive,  and  indicates  the  lierceness 
which  strongly  characterizes  them,  and  in  which  the,}'  differ  from  monkeys  in  general; 
some  of  the  larger  ones  arc  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  which  they 
are  found;  the  danger  to  be  api)rehended  from  them  being  increased  by  the  numliers 
in  which  they  usually  herd  together.  Their  fore  and  hind  legs  are  so  projiortioned, 
that  they  walk  easily,  and  run  swiftly  on  the  ground;  but,  like  all  other  quadruma- 
nous  animals,  they  climb  trees  and  rocks  with  great  agility.  Their  hair  is  long,  forming 
a  sort  of  mane  on  the  upper  parts.  All  of  tlumi  are  verj'  susceptible  of  cold,  and  they 
seldom  live  long  when  removed  from  their  native  tropical  countries.  They  feed  chietly 
on  fruits  and  roots:  some  of  theuT  inhal)it  barren  and  stony  places  wh(,'re  scorpions 
abound,  which  thcj'  seize,  ach-oitly  deprive  of  the  sting,  and  devour.  They  are  very 
cunning,  mischievous,  and  revengeful;  troops  of  them  sometimes  enter  a  plantation,  not 
merely  to  plunder,  but  apparently  to  amuse  themselves  by  destroying  wliatever  they 
can  tiiul;  they  seem,  however,  always  to  have  some  appointed  to  keep  watch,  and  they 
make  oil  with  great  rapidity  on  the  first  signal  of  alarm.  When  i)lundering,  they  crum 
their  cheek-pouches  before  they  begin  to  eat.  These  cheek-] )ouches  are  very  capa- 
cious: a  B.,  kept  in  confinement,  has  been  seen  to  put  eight  eggs  into  them  at  once,  and 
then  to  take  out  the  eggs  one  by  one,  to  break  them  at  the  end,  and  deliberately  to 
suck  their  contents.  The  larger  baboons  are  sometimes  hunted  by  dogs  where  they 
have  not  trees  to  take  refuge  in;  but  a  single  dog,  however  powerfid,  cannot  safely 
attack  them;  a  B.  will  seize  a  dog  by  the  hind  legs,  and  whirl  him  round  and  round 
till  he  is  stupefied.  Baboons  are  not  so  easily  domesticated  as  many  kinds  of  monkey; 
however,  they  are  not  quite  incapable  of  it  when  taken  young.  "  Happy  Jerry,"  a 
mandrill  or  rib-nose  B.,  which  was  long  a  great  object  of  attraction  at  Exeter  Change, 
used  to  sit  with  great  gravity  in  an  arm-chair,  awaiting  orders,  which  he  obeyed  with 
slowness  and  composure.  He  smoked  tobacco,  but  did  not  seem  much  to  relish  it, 
and  was  rather  induced  to  do  it  by  a  bribe  of  gin  and  water,  for  which  his  fondness 
was  unquestionable. 

As  examples  of  baboons  with  tails  of  considerable  length,  may  be  mentioned  the 
chacma,  or  pig-faced  B.,  also  called  the  ursine  B.  (C.  p<ircanu-'<),  a  native  of  s.  Africa;  and 
the  dog-faced  B.  (C.  hamadryas),  a  native  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  mountains  of  xUjys- 
sinia.  The  latter  species,  perhaps  the  only  one  known  to  the  ancients,  is  often  sculptured 
on  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  species  of 
monkey  to  which  divine  honors  were  paid.  Its  body  was  frequently  embalmed,  and 
B.  mummies  are  still  found. — The  chacma  is  one  of  tlie  largest  of  the  baboons,  about 
the  size  of  an  English  mastiff,  and  very  much  stronger;  it  is  common  on  the  mountains 
of  Cape  Colony,  qnd  in  troops  would  be  very  formidable,  but  that  they  usually  scam- 
per out  of  the  way,  instead  of  attacking  travelers,  unless  they  are  provoked.  It  is  of 
u  dark-brown  color,  with  long  shaggy  hair.  The  tail  is  rather  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  body,  and  is  terminated  by  a  tuft  of  long  black  hair. 

The  short-tailed,  or  almost  tailless  baboons,  far  exceed  their  longer-tailed  congeners 
in  ugliness.  Only  two  species  are  certainly  known — the  mandrill  or  rib-nose  B.  (C.  mor- 
mon).  and  the  drill  {€'.  leucophmvts),  both  natives  of  Guinea.  The  mandrill  is  the  largest, 
fiercest,  and  most  powerful  of  the  whole  genus.  The  colors  of  its  fur  are  very  fine,  of  a 
light  olive  brown  above,  and  silvery  gray  beneath;  but  besides  other  things  unpleasant 
to  the  sight,  its  face  is  peculiarly  hideous;  the  cheek-bones  in  the  adult  males  being 
enormously  swollen,  so  that  the  cheeks  are  protuberant  to  the  size  of  a  man's  fist  upon 
each  side,  and  ribbed  with  blue,  scarlet,  and  purple.  In  their  native  forests,  man- 
drills generally  live  in  large  troops,  and  are  said  to  put  to  flight  every  other  wild  beast. 

BA'BEirrS,  a  Greek  fabulist,  who  lived  about  the  close  of  the  Alexandrian  age,_  or 
the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  Roman-sophistic  period,  made  a  considerable  collection 
of  ^-Esopian  fables  (see  iEsop),  wliich  he  turned  into  verse,  in  a  natural  and  popular 
style.  Several  versions  and  transformations  of  these  were  made  during  the  middle  ages, 
and  have  come  down  to  us  imder  the  name  of  JFJsop's  Fables.  Bentley,  who,  in  his 
Dmertatio  de  Babrio  we^s  the  first  to  recognize  in  these  fables  of  ^Esop  the  original  work 
of  B.,  endeavored  to  restore  portions  of  tlie  verses,  and  pointed  out  other  fragment  of 
the  genuine  B.  in  other  quarters.  A  few  fables  were  added  from  manuscripts  by  Furia, 
Kornis,  and  Schneider,  and  all  that  was  known  at  the  time  ^vas  collected  by  Knoche 
(Halle,  1835).  At  last,  in  1842,  a  Greek  of  the  name  of  Minoides  Minas,  employed  by 
the  French  government  to  explore  the  convents  of  the  east,  discovered  a  manuscript 
with  123  hitherto  unknown  fables  of  B.,  a  copy  of  which  he  made  and  brought  to  Paris, 
where  they  were  published  in  1844.     The  best  edition  is  that  by  Lachmann  (Berl.  1845). 
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BAEUYA'NES  ISLANDS,  in  the  Pacific  between  tlie  Loo  Choo  islands  and  For- 
mosa; Calayan  and  Babuyan  are  the  most  important.  They  are  fertile,  and  furnish  a 
large  quantity  of  sulphur.     Batan  is  the  largest  town.     Pop.  of  the  islands  est.  8,000. 

BABYLON — BAi;TLO?riA.  Babylonia  was  the  name  given  in  ancient  times  to  the  flat 
country  al)out  the  lower  course  of  the  Euphrates,  called  in  modern  times  Irak-Arabi. 
In  the  Oki  Testament,  it  is  call  Shinar,  Babel,  and  also  "  land  of  the  Chaldees;"  and  by 
the  later  Greek  and  IJonian  writers,  occasioually  Chaldea.  Its  projter  boundaries  were : 
on  the  n.,  towards  Mesopotamia,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Median  Wall,  which  extended 
from  the  junction  of  the  Chabnr  with  the  Euphrates  to  tlie  Tigris;  on  the  e.,  towards 
Assyria  and  Susiana,  the  Tigris;  on  the  s. ,  the  gulf  of  Persia;  and  on  the  w.,  the  desert 
of  Arabia.  During  the  wider  extension  of  tlie  Babylonian  dominion,  the  name  compre- 
hended also  Assj'ria  and  Mesopotamia.  The  country  forms  a  perfect  plain,  ■u  hich  is  a 
continuation  of  that  of  Assyria.  The  two  rivers,  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  here  approach 
each  other  most  nearbc,  until  their  blended  waters  fall  into  the  Persian  gulf.  The 
coiuitry  was  once  protected  from  tlooding  by  numerous  canals  and  embankments,  and 
several  artificial  lakes,  which  are  now  mostly  in  ruin.  The  most  important  canal  Avas 
that  now  known  as  JSTahr-el-Melik,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  ancient  royal  canal  that 
joined  the  two  great  rivers.  It  was  kept  in  repair  by  the  Koman  emperors,  and  was  serv- 
iceable as  late  as  the  7th  century.  The  .soil,  naturally  fertile,  was  rendered  more  so  by 
the  garden-like  way  in  which  it  was  cultivated,  and  yielded  abundant  crops,  especially 
of  wlieat,  barley,  and  dates.  The  want  of  stone  and  Avood  was  more  severely  felt  than 
in  Assyria.  The  only  building  uiaterial  Avas  brick,  for  Avhich  the  soil  afforded  abund- 
ance of  clay.  The  bricks  Avere  either  dried  in  the  sim  or  burnt,  and  Avere  A"er\'  durable, 
resisting,  in  the  ruins,  the  effects  of  the  weather  to  this  day.  jMineral  bitumen,  spring- 
ing up  everywhere  in  abnndance,  serA'cd  as  mortar.  In  this  favored  plain,  the  human 
race  attained  earh'  a  state  of  social  and  political  organization,  the  oldest,  indeed,  that 
antiquity  giA"es  us  auj'  account  of. 

Until  recently,  tlie  early  history  of  Babylonia  was  doubtful  nnd  dark.  The  only 
sources  were  a  fcAv  incidental  notices  in  the  Bible;  some  fragments  derived  at  third  hand 
from  the  peri.shed  writings  of  Berosus,  a  Eab^donian  priest,  who  had  translnted  the 
annals  of  his  country  into  Greek;  and  lastly,  the  notices  of  Greek  Avriters,  chietly  Herod- 
otus. But  the  whole  is  confused  and  contradictor}',  and  history  and  mythology  were 
jumbled  together. 

But  light  is  noAv  breaking  in  upon  the  darkness.  In  recent  years,  multitudes  of  brick 
tablets,  stamped  Avith  cuneiform  (see  Ctjxeifokm)  characters,  have  been  dug  up  from  the 
ruins  of  the  great  cities  that  once  studded  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates:  and  in 
these  Ave  find  ourseh'es  in  possession  of  contemporaneous  records  of  CAcnts  reaching 
back  30  c.  before  the  Christian  era,  and  restoring  a  page  of  human  history  tliat  Avas  appa- 
rcuth'  lost. 

At  the  earliest  period  to  which  the  records  carry  us  back,  the  population  of  the  whole 
A-alley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  consisted  mainly  of  tribes  of  Turanian  origin,  their 
language  having  remarkable  affinities  with  thos'e  of  the  Ural-Altaic  group  of  the 
Turanian  nations,  e.g.  the  Finns,  the  Magyars,  and  Turks.  Closely  allied  tribes  occu- 
pied the  AA-hole  region  s.w.  of  the  Caspian  sea — Media,  Armenia,  Elam,  Su.siana.  In  that 
region  lies  Ararat,  the  "  Mountain  of  the  World,"  and  to  that  region  the  traditions  of 
those  Turanians  pointed  as  the  cradle  of  their  race.  But  the  earliest  recoids  reveal  the 
existence  of  a  Semitic  element  in  the  population  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  coming  in 
apparentlj"  from  the  s.w. — Arabia  and  Egypt.  The  infiltration  of  this  foreign  element 
Avent  on  increasing  for  centuries,  until  at  last  it  got  the  upper  hand,  and  tlie  Babylo- 
nians and  Assyrians,  when  they  became  knoAvn  to  the  historians  of  tlicAvest,  Avere  essen- 
tially Semitic  peoples.  Their  civilization,  however,  was  merely  a  development  of  what 
tliey  took  up  from  the  original  inhabitants. 

The  dominant  people  in  Babylonia  in  the  earliest  times  were  the  Accad,  or  Acca- 
dians.  They  liad  come  originally  from  the  mountains  of  Elam,  to  the  e.  of  the 
Tigris,  and  hence  their  name  Accad,  Avhich  means  "  hiiihlanders."  They  brought  with 
them  the  art  of  cuneiform  Avriting,  as  Avell  as  other  arts  and  .sciences,  especiallj' astro- 
nomy. It  is  in  the  Turanian  language  of  these  Accad ians  thftt  the  cimeiform  inscrip- 
tions of  Babylonia  are  Avritten  for  many  centuries.  And  when  fhe  Semitic  tongue  had 
lieeome  predominant,  Accadian,  now  a  dead  language,  was  to  the  Assyrians  Avh.at  Latin 
has  been  to  the  nations  of  modern  Europe:  Assyrian  scholars  translated  the  Accadian 
literature  into  their  own  language,  and  their  technical  and  sacred  terms  Avere  borjoAved 
from  it.  Ever}'  day  is  bringing  to  light  new  proofs  of  the  influence  of  these  Accadians 
upon  the  civilization  of  the  Semitic  nations,  and  through  them  upon  that  of  Eu:ope. 
Gi'eece,  it  is  Avell  knoAvn,  derived  its  system  of  Aveights  and  measures  from  the  Babylo- 
nian standards;  but  these  haA-e  been  proA'ed  to  be  of  Accadian  origin.  The  Greek  miini, 
or  mrid,  the  fundamental  unit  of  the  Greek  monetary  system,  is  the  uinneli  of  Carchemish, 
and  m<ineh  is  found  to  be  not  a  Semitic  but  an  Accadian  Avord,  shoAving  the  origin  of  the 
system.  The  sexagesimal  division  of  the  circle:  the  signs  of  the  zodiac;  a  Avcek  of 
seven  days,  named  as  avc  noAv  name  them,  and  the  sevenih  a  day  of  rest,  are  all  Accadian. 
Every  large  city  had  its  public  lil-.rary.  In  the  royal  library  of  a  Babylonian  monarch, 
Sargon  (about  3000  B.C.),  every  tabletVas  numbered,  so  that  the  reader'had  only  to  write 
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down  the  number  of  the  tal)]ct  he  wanted,  and  it  was  handed  to  him  hy  the  librarian. 

Ainoni;-  the  inultifarious  subjects  of  this  extensive  literature  tliere  are  hymns  to  tiie  gods 
strikingly  lilic  lln'  Hebrew  psalms;  aii<l  in  a  long  mythological  poem  there  is  an  ei)isode 
giving  an  account  of  the  deluge  almost  identical  with  that  of  Genesis,  only  more  detailed. 
See  AssYKiA.  The  Accad  religion  was  originally  a  Shamaiusm  (cj.v.),  similar  to  what 
still  prevails  among  the  Turanian  tribes  of  Siberia;  but  it  gradually  developed  into  a 
Jiugesyslem  of  polytheism,  which  was  adopted  and  modified  by  the  Semitic  inhabitants. 
TJie  Accadiaus  were  great  in  nnigie,  and  the  Greek  nuifjos,  a  magician,  is  derived  from 
an  Accadian  word  equivalent  to  "reverend." 

The  city  of  iiabylou  was  not  the  first  seat  of  power.  The  earliest  records  yet  dis- 
covered are  those  of  a  monarch  wliose  capital  was  Ur  (now  Mugheir).  Art  was  already 
far  advanced,  and  the  extent  of  the  monarch's  resources  is  seen  in  the  ruins  of  the  tem- 
ple of  the  sun-god  built  by  him;  it  is  calculated  that  i}0,000,000  bricks  must  have  been 
used  in  its  construction.  Centuries,  apparently,  after  this,  a  fresh  invasion  from  Elam 
is  recorded,  to  which  the  e.xact  date  can  be  assigned  of  2280  ];.c.  Another  Elamite 
conqueror,  named  Cud ur-mabug,  extended  his  sovereignty  over  Palestine,  and  it  is  in- 
ferred that  a  sovcn'cign  of  this  dynasty  is  the  Chedorlaomer  of  Genesis  (tlie  naine  iu 
A(ca<l  would  be  Kadaiiagcuacri,  "  worshiper  of  tlie  god  Lagamaru  ").  Some  time  after 
this,  tlie  seat  of  power  was  finally  fixed  at  Babylon,  and  the  Semitic  tongue  now 
began  to  supersede  the  Accadian. 

The  cities  in  the  northern  division  of  the  country  had  been  founded  by  colonists  from 
tlie  s.,  and  were  long  ruled  as  dependencies  of  Babylonia.  At  length  they  grew  into 
the  independent  kingdom  of  Assyria;  and  iu  the  14th  c.  B.C.  an  Assyrian  monarch  cap- 
tured Babylon.  From  that  time  tlie  position  of  the  southern  state  becomes  more  and 
more  subordinate  to  the  northern,  and  finally  sinks  into  a  province.  Babylonia,  how- 
ever, was  not  always  a  submissive  vassal.  Under  the  leadership  of  Chaldean  chiefs,  it 
made  many  struggles  for  independence.  The  Chaldeans  are  fii'st  heard  of  in  the  ninth 
c.  before  Christ  as  a  small  Accadian  tribe  on  the  Persian  gulf;  but  they  became  so 
prominent  in  these  struggles  that  they  latterly  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  prov- 
ince of  Babylonia,  which  came  to  be  styled  Chaldea.  The  name  of  one  of  those 
Chaldean  chiefs,  Merodach-Baladan,  occurs  both  in  scripture  and  in  the  inscriptions. 
From  the  former,  we  know  that  this  king  sent  a  message  to  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah, 
ostensibly  to  inquire  aljout  his  recovery,  probably  with  a  view  to  an  alliance  against 
Assyria;  and  from  the  latter,  that  Merodach  was  expelled  by  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria, 
that  he  made  a  fresh  attempt  to  recover  his  throne,  and  was  finally  dethroned  by 
Sennacherib.  The  complete  subjection  of  B.  to  Assyria  at  this  time  (680  B.C.)  is  proved 
•also  from  the  scripture  account,  which  states  that  Esarhaddon,  sou  of  Sennacherib, 
reigned  in  Babylon.  About  fifty  years  afterwards,  Nabopolassar,  governor  of  B.  for 
the  Assyrian  king,  proved  faithless  to  his  trust,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Median  king,  Cyaxares,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  ruling  state.  See  AssYiii.v.  This  under- 
t'.king  was  successful,  and  B.  now  (625  B.C.)  became,  though  it  was  but  for  a  short 
time,  an  independent  and  conquering  power.  The  son  of  Nabopolassar,  Nebuchad- 
r.'^zzar  II.,  next  defeated  the  Egyptian  king,  Necho,  at  Circesium  (Karchemish),  on  the 
Euphrates  (604  B.C.),  and  thus  annihilated  the  Egyptian  dominion  in  Asia.  He  tliea 
subdued  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah;  and  in  consequence  of  repeated  revolts,  destroyed 
.fenisalem,  and  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  under  Zedekiah  (588  B.C.),  carrying 
the  inhabitants  captive  to  Babylon.  The  Phenicians  submitted  to  him  voluntarily, 
with  the  exception  of  Tyre,  which  underwent  an  obstinate  siege  without  yielding.  After 
a  fortunate  expedition  again.st  Egypt,  Nebuchadnezzar  turned  his  attention  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  his  capital ;  and  the  greater  part  at  least  of  those  buildings  usually  ascribed 
to  a  very  early  period,  and  especially  to  the  mj'thical  Semiramis,  belong  to  him.  After 
his  death  (562  B.c),  the  Neo-Babylonlan  empire  fell  to  pieces  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
sprung  up.  and  under  Nabonedus  (Nabuuita,  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  in  Herod- 
otus, L.ibynetos),  who  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Croesus  of  Lydia,  against  Per- 
sia, it  came  under  the  dominion  of  Cyrus  (539  B.C.).  The  Belshazzar  of  scripture  is 
thouglit  to  be  the  son  of  Labj-netos,  to  whom  was  confided  the  defense  of  B.,  while 
the  eider  prince  held  Borsippa.  From  this  time  B.  appears  on  the  Persian  monu- 
menls  as  a  Persian  satrapy,  under  the  name  of  Babirus. 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  B.  came  tmder  the  shortlived 
dominion  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  died  in  that  city  (323  B.C.).  Seleucus  I.,  to 
wliom  it  had  been  promised  at  the  conference  of  Ti'iparadisus,  contested  and  won  the 
po.ssession  of  it  from  Antigonus  (312  B.C.).  About  140  b.c,  it  was  taken  from  the 
Syrian  monarchs  by  the  Parthians.  It  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  only 
lempor.irily,  first  under  Trajan  (114  a.d.),  under  Septimius  Severus  (199  a.d.),  and 
again,  under  Julian  (363  a.d.).  When,  in  650,  the  successors  of  Mohammed  put  an 
end  to  the  new  Persian  monarchv  of  the  Sassanides,  the  province  of  B..  where  Bag- 
dad was  built  (762-766),  became  the  seat  of  the  califs  till  1258.  Since  1638,  Avhen 
tlu!  Turks,  for  the  second  time,  took  it  from  the  Persians,  it  has  been  under  the 
dominion  of  Turkey,  divided  into  the  pashalics  of  Bagdad  and  Basra. 

The  classic  writers  represent  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  Babylonians  as  of  a 
high  stamp.  The  government  was  despotic,  of  a  kind  to  suit  a  crowded,  luxurious, 
antl  effeminate  population.     Arts  and  commerce  were  highly  fiourishing — the  last  was 
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carried  on  by  caravans  ■with  Bactria,  Persia,  and  Media,  perhaps  as  far  as  India,  and  by 
shipping  on  the  Persian  gulf  witli  Arabia.  B.  was  famous  for  its  dyes,  its  cloths,  and 
embroideries,  especially  for  the  manufacture  of  rich  carpets  •with  inwoven  figures  of 
strange  animals  and  arabesques,  such  as  we  yet  see  on  the  Nineveh  sculptures.  The 
general  prosperity  was  such,  that  B.  and  Assyria  together  were  able  to  pay  to  Persia,  in 
the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  a  yearly  tribute  of  1000  talents  (upwards  of  £280,000)— a 
sum  greater  than  that  contributed  by  any  other  province. 

The  Bal)3ionians  were  notorious  for  their  etl'crainacy,  luxur}-,  and  licentiousness. 
Their  religion  was  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the  Pheniciuns.  The  essential  part  of  it  was 
the  worship  of  the  powers  of  nature,  as  they  are  manifested  in  the  larger  heavenly  bodies 
and  in  tlic  fertility  of  the  earth.  At  the  licatl  of  their  system  of  belief  stood  Baal  (see 
Baal),  reverenced  through  the  whole  of  ^lesopotamia  and  Canaan,  who  represented,  in 
u  general  way,  the  power  of  nature,  without  having  any  moral  significance,  and  was 
specially  identified  with  the  sun.  Along  with  him  stood,  as  feminine  complement,  the 
goddess  Baaltis,  the  receptive  earth,  with  whose  worship  all  manner  of  licentious  rites 
were  associated.  She  makes  her  appearance  principally  as  Melyta  or  Mylilta — i.e., 
"the  cau.ser  of  generation."  How  nearlj-  she  is  related  to  Ashtaroth  (among  the  Greeks, 
Astarte),  whose  functions  are  so  similar,  it  is  not  ea-S}-  to  determine.  Education  and  reli- 
gion were  in  the  hands  of  the  caste  of  the  Chaldees,  Avho  occupied  themselves  at  the 
same  time  with  astronomy  and  astrology,  and  kept  records,  from  the  earliest  times,  of 
their  astronomical  observations,  associating  with  them  the  chronicles  of  their  kings. 
Their  scientific  acquirements  must  have  been  considerable.  Engraved  cylinders  and 
gems,  and  the  remains  of  their  pottery,  testify  to  their  progress  in  these  departments 
of  art;  and  their  architecture,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients  and  the  ruins 
still  remaining,  deserves  to  be  ranked  high. 

Apart  from  canals,  bridges,  embankments,  and  sluices,  the  interest  on  the  subject  of 
Babjdonian  architecture  is  concentrated  in  the  ruins  of  the  capital,  Babjdon.  The 
accounts  that  we  find  in  the  ancients  of  the  origin,  the  greatness,  and  the  structure  of 
the  city,  are  exceedingly  confused.  The  god  Belus  is  named  as  its  founder,  and  also 
queen  Semiramis;  how  we  are  to  understand  the  two  statements  is  not  explained. 
Semiramis,  according  to  the  account  of  Diodorus,  employed  on  it  two  millions  of  work 
men,  collected  from  all  parts  of  her  dominions.  With  the  capital  of  the  older  kingdom, 
the  accounts  of  the  ancients  known  to  us  have,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  to  do ;  they 
are  all  to  be  referred  to  the  resuscitated  and  adorned  residence  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Herodotus  gives  a  description  of  the  city,  apparently  from  his  own  observation.  It 
stood  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  the  length  of  whose  sides  is 
variously  given;  by  Herodotus  it  is  stated  at  120  stadia,  making  the  whole  circnmferenc;j 
60  miles.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  walls,  lil;e  those  of  most  oriental 
towns,  inclosed  rather  populous  districts  than  cities,  so  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation might  easily  find  shelter  Avithin  the  space  inclosed.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  wall 
200  cubits  high,  and  50  cubits  thick,  and  furnished  with  100  brazen  gates — the  last  niun- 
ber  is  raised  by  Diodorus  to  250.  The  city  was  built  with  extreme  regularity,  with 
broad  straight  streets  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles;  and  the  two  parts  were  con- 
nected by  a  roofed  bridge  built  of  hewn  stones,  fastened  together  with  iron  clamps.  Of 
this  bridge,  not  a  trace  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  west>,'rn  part  of  the  city  is 
undoubtedly  the  older,  belonging  to  the  early  and  properly  Babylonish  dynastj-.  Here 
stood,  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  as  it  is  described,  the  famous  temple  of  Belus  or  Baal, 
called  by  the  Arabs,  Birs  Nimrud.  See  Babel,  Tower  of.  Tne  next  important 
point  on  the  w.  side  is  the  mass  of  ruins  called  Mujellibe,  Avhicli  was  probabl}'  the  royal 
citadel  of  the  old  Babylonian  monarchy.  On  the  e.  side  of  the  river  stood  the  buildings 
of  the  Xeo-Babylonian  period,  among  which  the  "Hanging  Gardens"  of  Semiramis  are 
to  be  singled  out  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Of  "these  gardens,  Diodorus  has 
left  us  a  detailed  description.  Their  ruins  may  be  recognized  in  the  mound  called 
El-Kasr.  The  city  suffered  greatly  from  the  Persian  conqu'est.  When  it  revolted  under 
Darius  I.,  and,  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  Avas  recaptured  through  the  ingenuity  of 
Zopyrus,  the  outer  walls  were  demolished.  Xerxes  plundered  the  temple  "of  Belus, 
which  had  been  hitherto  spared,  and  Herodotus  found  it  empty.  Although  the  Persian 
kings  made  B.  their  residence,  nothing  was  done  for  the  restoration  of  the  city;  and 
Alexander  the  great,  who,  on  his  entrance,  in  331  B.C.,  had  promised  the  inhabitants  to 
rebuild  the  nuned  temple,  was  unable  even  to  clear  away  the  rubbish,  although  he 
employed  10,000  workmen  for  two  months.  After  his  death  in  the  palace  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  the  foundation  of  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  B.  went 
rapidly  to  decay.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  new^city's  being  built  of  the  materials  of 
the  old,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  durable  materials  for  monumental  buildings.  Stones 
of  any  size  had  to  be  brought  from  the  moimtains  of  Armenia:  their  place  was  mostly 
supplied  by  burned  brick.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Pausanius,  there  was  little  to  be  seeii 
but  the  ruins  of  the  walls.  The  older  Aral)ian  geographers  know,  indeed,  of  a  villaire, 
Babil,  but  speak  more  of  the  great  masses  of  ruins.  "Since  the  time  of  Delia  Yalle.  who 
erroneously  looked  upon  the  ruin  Mujellibe  as  the  tower  of  Belus  (in  which  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  Rennel'),  the  site  of  B.  has  been  the  object  of  many  travels  and  researches. 
The  greater  number  of  the  explorers,  among  whom  Rich  is  the  most  distimruished,  con- 
sider the  town  of  Hillali,  v.ith  7000  inhabitant.s,  as  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
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15aLy]on.  The  great  masses  of  ruins,  from  •\vliic-h  %ve  must  not,  ■\vilh  Txcniiol,  exfliide 
tlio  Jiirs  Niiiiriid,  einljiaee,  indeed,  an  enormous  extent,  but  agree  pert'eetly  Avitli  the 
nccounls  of  tlie  aneients  in  beimi  arrantred  in  the  form  of  a  S(|uare.  Some  time  ago, 
llawHuson  tninslcrred  tin;  site  of  1>.  to  NitTcr;  hut  before  anything  ean  be  determined, 
researeiies  nuist  lie  mach;  on  tlie  spot,  whieli  could  hardly  fail  to  lead  at  the  same  time 
lo  vauiable  results,  like  those  of  Botta  and  Layard  in  Assyria,  and  increase  the  collection 
of  cuneiform  inserii:)tious,  which  are  yc^t  only  fragnieutar)-.  See  Rich's  Memoirs  on  the 
Rninti  (if  Babylon,  jiud  his  Personal  Jsarratlce  of  a  Journey  to  Eiifjland  by  BuxHorah,  Bag- 
dad, the  RuiiiH  of  Baln/lon;  WvLwWm^on's  Five  Great  Monarchies;  Layard's  AtnereJi  and 
Jlahyhn;  Lenormant's  Langne  Frimitioe  de  la  Chaldee;  TransactioiiH  of  the  Society  tf 
B'ilical  Arcli(wloyy;  Smith's  xissyrian,  Discoveries;  Suyce's  Babylonia,  in  the  Encyclojicedla 
JJritannica. 

BABYLONISH  CAPTIVITY.  In  the  despotic  policy  of  the  east  in  ancient  times,  it 
was  a  rule  to  remove  the  rich  and  leading  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  Y)rovince  to  a 
distant  part  of  Ihe  emiiire,  where  they  were  separated  by  nationality,  language,  customs, 
and  religion  from  the  great  bod}^  of  the  population,  and  thus  rendered  ])olitieally  harm- 
less; while  the  people  that  remained  behind  were  by  this  means  deprived  of  influential 
leaders.  The  iniiabitants  of  Judea  underwent  ofteuer  than  once  a  deportation  of  this 
kind,  after  thej'  came  into  contiict  with  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Assyria.  Thus,  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  was  put  an  end  to  under  king  Hosea  (722  B.C.),  by  the  Assyrian  mon- 
arch Slialmaneser,  who,  after  taking  the  capital,  Samaria,  carried  the  princijjal  inhabit- 
ants into  captivity  in  Assyria,  and  brought  .stranger  tribes  into  the  land  of  Israel  in  their 
stead;  these,  with  the  Israelites  that  remained,  formed  afterwards  the  mixed  nation  of 
the  Samaritans.  The  most  remarkable  exile,  however,  befell  the  tribe  of  Judah  under 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  warned  in  vain  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
allied  himself  with  the  king  of  Egj'pt  against  the  sovereignty  of  Babylon.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar soon  appeared  with  a  powerful  army  before  Jerusalem,  which  he  took  (088  B.C.). 
King  Zedekiah  had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  he  and  the  principal  part  of  the  inhabitants 
Avere  carried  cajjtive  to  Babylon.  It  is  this  captivity,  the  duration  of  which  is  usualh' 
reckoned  at  70  years,  although,  strictly  speaking,  it  lasted  only  5G  years,  that  is  called, 
bj' way  of  distinction,  "the  Bab^'lonish  captivity."  The  situation  of  the  exiles  was  iu 
other  respects  tolerable.  ]Most  of  them  settled  down,  and  acciuired  propert}',  and  even 
riches;  many  were  called  to  court,  and  even  raised  to  liigh  offices  in  tlie  state.  They 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  organization  by  families,  and  lived  by  themselves  es.'-entially 
according  to  the  ^losaic  law.  They  had  also  their  own  chief,  and  were  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.  Nor  did  they  want  consolation  and  encouragement;  for 
Ezekiel  raised  among  them  his  powerful  prophetic  voice,  and  tlie  idea  of  the  Messiah 
became  moi-e  clearly  developed.  When  Cyrus  overthrew  the  Babylonian  empire  (5o8 
IJ.C),  he  allowed  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  country.  Only  the  tribes  of  Judah, 
Benjamin,  and  Levi  availed  themselves  of  this  permission:  tlie  other  ten  tribes  disap- 
pear from  history  after  the  captivity.  It  is  probable  that  they  had  become  so  mingled 
with  the  Babylonians,  a  ]ieople  of  kindred  origin,  that  they  had  ceased  to  remember  the 
country  of  their  race.  Vain  attempts  have,  in  recent  times,  been  made  to  discover  the 
ten  lost  tribes.  Some  learned  men  have  sought  for  them  in  China  and  India,  while 
others  have  declared  the  Afghans  to  be  their  descendants,  and  even  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians.  A  more  probable  conjecture,  perhaps,  is  that  they  were  the  ancestors  of 
the  Nestorians  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan. 

EABYLONISH  CAPTIVITY  (ante),  tlie  carrying  into  captivity  of  200,000  people  of 
Jewish  cities,  about  713  B.C.,  by  the  officers  of  tlie  king  of  Assyria.  Before  this,  how- 
ever, there  was  the  "Assyrian  captivity,"  the  result  of  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  by  three  or  more  successive  Assyrian  kings.  About  762  B.C. ,  Pul  imposed  a  tribute 
npon  Menahem.  About  738  B.C.,  Tiglath-Pileser  carried  awa,y  in  large  part  the  trans- 
Jordanic  tribes  and  the  inhabitants  of  Galilee.  Shalmaneser  made  two  invtisions,  and,  in 
720,  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  took  Samaria  and  carried  many  Israelites  away  as  captives, 
populating  Samaria  by  i3abylonians  and  other  foreigners.  It  is  .^uppo-sed  that  Tiglath- 
Pileser  took  the  Israelites  aw'ay  to  people  his  great  city.  His  successor,  Shalmaneser, 
made  Iloshea,  the  king  of  Israel,  a  tributary,  and  when  the  tribute  was  not  paid  he  took 
Samaria  by  w^ay  of  punishment,  and  carried  to  Assyria  the  king  and  all  the  most  desir- 
able remaining  population  of  the  ten  tribes.  These  were  settled  in  distant  cities,  and 
their  places  were  supplied  by  colonies  from  Babylon  and  Susis.  As  captives,  the  people 
were  treated  with  no  especial  harshness.  They  were  not  bondmen,  as  one  might  suppose 
from  the  term  "captive;"  but  even  in  Babylon  their  elders  retained  the  power  of  life 
and  death- over  their  own  people;  and  at  a  later  period  the  Jews  in  the  principal  cities 
were  governed  by  an  oHicer  of  their  own  nation,  as  was  the  case  in  Egypt  \inder  the 
Ptolemies.  The  Jews  in  Assyria  themselves  held  slaves:  the  book  of  "Daniel"  tells  of 
a  Jew  in  high  political  station,  and  in  "  Esther"  we  find  their  powder  and  consequence 
in  the  Persian  empire  celebrated.  Doubtless  their  lot  was  more  comfortable  than  that 
of  other  conquered  nations  among  Avhoni  they  dwelt.  Much  effort  has  been  made  to 
discover  the  ultimate  condition  or  fate  of  the  ten  trilics.  Josejilius  in  his  day  thought 
that  they  dwelt  in  large  communities  somewhere  beyond  the  Eup!;rates.  Ral)binical 
tradition  makes  the  same  assertion,  with  many  imaginative  exemplitications.     Christian 
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writers  have  traced  them  all  over  the  world.  Some  find  them  among  the  Afglians;  some 
tell  of  a  Jewish  colony  at  the  loot  of  the  Himalayas;  the  "]}lack  Jews"'  of  Malabar  claim 
an  affinity  or  descent  from  them;  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  fathers  of  the  'i'artars, 
(jf  the  Nestonaus,  of  tlie  North  American  Indians,  and  by  some  recent  scliolars  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  The  best  that  can  be  done,  in  the  light  of  established  history,  is  to  trace 
their  footsteps  in  four  directions.  After  the  cai)tivity,  some  returned  and  mixed  with 
the  Jews;  some  assimilatetl  witlithe  Samaritans  and  became  enemiesof  the  Jews;  many 
remained  in  Syria,  mixing  there  with  other  populations,  and  forming  colonies  through- 
out the  east;  but  most  of  them  probably  apostatized  iu  Assyria,  adopting  the  idolatr}'  of 
the  nation  around  them,  and  were  finally  merged  into  the  stronger  and  more  numerous 
people. 

The  second,  or  "Babylonian  captivity,"  consists  of  two  distinct  deportation;;. 
Nebuchadnezzar  made  several  invasions  of  Judea,  and  finally  destroyed  Jerusalem  iind 
the  temple,  and  earned  the  people  to  Babylon.  The  first  principal  deportation  was  in 
598  B.C.,  when  Jehoiachim,  and  all  the  nobles,  soldiers,  and  artificers  were  carried  away; 
the  second  great  deportation  followed  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  the  cajiture  of 
Zedekiah,  588  B.C.  Although  the  number  of  persons  carried  away  is  in  several  instances 
set  down,  it  is  not  probable  that  such  numbers  represent  the  whole  deportation,  for  the 
sum  total  on  record  can  be  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  captives 
were  treated  not  as  slaves,  but  as  colonists.  There  was  nothing  to  hinder  a  Jew  from 
/rising  to  the  highest  eminence  in  the  state  or  holding  the  most  confidential  oflice  near  the 
throne.  They  had  no  temple  and  offered  no  sacrifices;  but  the  rite  of  circumcision  was 
observed,  and  their  genealogical  tallies  were  kept  so  that  they  were  usually  able  to  tell 
who  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  David.  The  first  great  event  in  the  restoratum 
of  the  Jews  was  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  536  B.C.,  under  which  43.860,  with  7537  slaves  and 
cattle  and  i)ersonal  goods.  Ml  Babylon  under  Sheshbazzar.  They  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  second  temple  53  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  first.  The  work  was  stopped 
almost  immediately.  But  under  Darius  the  Jews  found  favor,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  others  Jerusalem  was  to  some  extent  restored,  and  exiled 
families  doubtless  returned  and  occupied  the  country  round  about.  Nevertheless,  the 
great  mass  of  the  Jewish  people  remained  in  the  countries  over  which  they  had  been 
scattered.  Before  the  captivity,  many  Jews  had  settled  in  Egypt;  others"  in  Sheba. 
Among  those  who  returned  to  Judea,  about  30,000  are  said  to  have  been  of  the  tribes  of 
Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi.  Recent  students  conclude  that  about  six  times  as  many 
Jews  preferred  to  remain  in  Assyria,  where  they  kept  up  the  national  distinction,  and 
were  known  to  their  bretliren  as  "the  dispersion,"  that  is,  Jewish  people  residing  beyond 
the  limits  of  Palestine.  This  dispersion  was  in  three  directions  or  countries:  iu  Baby- 
lonia, in  Egypt,  and  in  Syria.  A  still  later  and  more  perfect  "captivity"  was  that 
suffered  by  the  people  of  Palestine  under  the  Romans,  when,  after  the  massacre  of  untold 
myriads  of  their  people,  the  Jews  were  reduced  to  abject  bondage  Josephus  snys  that 
1  100,000  people  were  slain  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  97,000  were  captured 
and  distributed  among  the  Roman  provinces,  butchered  in  amphitheaters,  thrown  to 
wild  beasts,  or  sold  to  slavery  iu  Egypt.  Doubt  is  cast  by  some  writers  on  the  numbers 
given  by  Josephus.  The  last  stand  of  the  Jews  for  national  existence  was  about  133 
A.D.,  when  the  struggle  resulted  in  the  practical  extirpation  of  the  people  from  their 
chosen  land:  and  since  that  event— the  rebellion  of  Bar-chobab — the  descendants  of 
Abraham  have  been  unable  to  present,  anywhere  on  the  earth,  even  the  semblance  of  an 
organized  nation. 

BABYROUSSA,  sits  bahyromm.  a  species  of  hog  (q.v.)  inhabiting  the  forests  of  .Java 
and  the  .Molucca  islands,  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  tusks  of  the  upper  jaw\  which 
rise  like  horns  through  the  bone  and  integument,  are  long,  somewhat  slender,  and  curved 
backwards,  their  u.se  being  probably  similar  to  that  of  horns.  The  animal  is  sometimes 
called  the  horned  hog.  Its  limbs  are  much  more  slender  than  those  of  the  common 
hog. 

BACCHANA'LIA.  or  Dionysia,  festivals  in  honor  of  Bacchus.  Four  were  held  at 
Athens.  One  was  in  Dec,  after  the  vintage  was  over,  when  a  nude  and  indecent  proces- 
sion was  had,  slaves  were  given  brief  liberty,  and  general  drunkenness  prevailed.  One 
was  in  Jan.,  after  the  new  wine  had  been  pressed  out,  when  the  state  bore  the  cost  of  a 
public  banquet,  a  procession,  and  a  dramatic  entertainment.  In  Feb.  came  the  flower 
festival,  lasting  three  days;  on  the  first  the  new  wine  was  tasted,  and  candidates  were 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus;  on  the  second  there  were  public  games ;  on  the 
third  flowers  were  offered  to  Dionysius,  presents  were  made  between  friends,  and  slaves 
were  free  for  the  time.  The  fourth,  or  great  festival,  came  in  Mar.,  and  attracted 
strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  conducted  by  the  chief  archon,  and  j^aid 
for  by  the  state.  It  included  the  giving  of  a  prize  for  the  best  drama,  a  banquet,  a 
procession,  and  theatrical  performances.  Like  all  others,  this  festival  was  a  season  of 
riotous  and  drunken  indulgence.  Bacchus  was  represented,  accompanied  l>v  women 
frenzied  with  drink  or  excitement,  carrying  cymbals,  dancing,  and  singing  "scuigs  in 
honor  of  the  god:  and  with  them  were  men  "disguised  as  wild  beasts,  fauns,  and  satyrs. 
In  Rome  the  excesses  became  so  gross  that  the  state  forbade  such  celebrations  alto- 
gether. 
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BACCHANTES,  Tvomcn  who  took  pjirt  in  the  secret  Bacchic  festivals;  also  males, 
wluMi  they  were  atlmitU-d.  In  tlic  old  imivtTsitlos  a  .student  in  Jiis  first  year  was  a  B., 
and  was  ini'.dc  to  ])ay  lor  tiic  drinks  of  his  cldors,  and  ollK'rwiso  abused.  There  was  also 
an  order  of  B.  whose  nienil)ers  were  idle  or  dissipated  students,  getting  more  of  their 
living  by  begging  and  theft  than  by  honest  occupation.  Modern  "hazing"  maybe  a 
I'eminiseence  of  the  mediteval  Bacchantes. 

BACCHIGLIOIO,  a  river  of  northern  Italy,  having  it.s  .source  in  the  Alps,  and  its 
outlet  in  the  Adriatic.  It  pa.sses  through  the  town  of  Yicenza,  where  it  is  cnjssed  by  a  tine 
bridge  of  nine  arches;  tlow:;  through  the  plain  of  Padua,  and  enters  the  Adriatic  about 
3  m.  s.  of  Chioggia.  Its  whole  course  is  about  90  m.,  and  it  is  navigable  by  large 
boats  from  \'iceuza  to  the  sea. 

BACCHUS,  the  god  of  wine  (callcnl  in  Greek,  Bakchos,  Dionysos,  and  al.so,  especially 
in  the  mysteries,  lakchos),  was  the  son  of  Zeus  r.nd  Semele,  the  daiiglitor  of  Cadmus. 
Before  his  birth,  Si'uiele  fell  a  victim  to  the  insidious  counsels  of  tlie  jealous  Here,  wiio 
induced  her  to  ])etition  Zeus  to  visit  her  in  his  proper  form  and  majesty — i.e.,  attended 
with  tiiunder  and  bghtning.  The  mother  was  of  course  consumed,  but  the  six-months- 
old  B.  was  saved  by  being  inclosed  for  some  time  in  tlie  thigh  of  Zeus.  He  was  tirst 
consigned  to  the  care  of  Ino,  the  sister  of  Semele,  and  her  husband  Athamas;  but  wheu 
Ino  and  Athamas  were  driven  mad  by  Here,  Zeus  caused  him  to  be  carriud  to  Kysa,  in 
Thrace,  and  given  in  charge  to  the  nymphs.  It  was  here  that  B.  taught  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine,  and  prepared  intoxicating  drink  from  the  grapes.  In  order  to  inipart  his 
discovery  to  mankind,  or,  as  some  say,  because  Here  smote  him  with  madness,  he 
wandered  through  many  countries  attended  by  the  nymphs,  who  were  crowned  with 
ivy  and  vine-leaves,  and  bore  in  their  hands  the  f/ii/rsiis,  a])ole  bound  round  with  leaves 
and  fruit.  This  expedition,  according  to  a  later  form  of  the  mytli,  extended  to  Baetria 
and  Media,  to  Egypt  and  India,  where  B.  is  said  to  have  erected  pillars  as  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  world.  Wherever  he  came  in  his  wide  progress,  there  is  a  Nysa  to  be 
found.  Tlie  worship  of  the  god,  which  came  originally  from  the  east,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  Greece  by  [Melampus,  was  thus  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  theu 
known  earth,  and  at'the  same  time  the  myth  of  B.  was  variously  modified  among  the 
diiTerent  jieoples,  so  that  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  perplexed  and  diflieult.  B.was, 
besides,  tlie  protector  of  fruit-trees,  and  of  fruits  in  general.  His  worship  being  thus 
extensively  .spread,  and  his  festivals  being  held  with  music  and  song,  he  ualurally 
received  a  great  many  surnames;  for  example,  he  was  called  Lenieos,  from  the  wine-vat 
(k'nos);  Bromius,  from  shouting,  {bi'omos);  Euios  (in  Latin,  Eviu.s),  from  the  exclama- 
tion Etioi,  etc.  The  mythical  march  or  expedition  above  spoken  of,  was  suggested  to 
the  fancy  by  the  bacchanalian  festivals,  at  which  bacchantes  roved  about  in  feigned 
madness,  and  made  midnight  processions  to  the  mountains  hy  torch-light.  B.  met  with 
much  oi^position  on  his  expeditions,  many  refusing  to  acknowledge  his  divinity.  Thus, 
Lyeurgus,  king  of  the  Edones,  opposed  him,  and  also  Peutheus  of  Thebes,  who  was  on 
that  account  torn  to  pieces  bv'  his  own  mother  and  her  sisters.  The  daughters  of 
Mynias  (q.v.),  who  refused  to  celebrate  his  festivals,  were  punished  by  him  with  mad- 
ness and  metamorphosis.  As  he  was  crossing  to  jSTaxos,  the  Tyrrhenian  sailors  wished 
to  carry  him  off  to  Italy,  and,  with  this  view,  bound  him;  but  the  chains  fell  off.  vines 
and  ivy  entwined  the  .ship,  and  held  it  fast  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  B.  changed  him- 
self into  a  lion,  and  the  sailors  from  terror  leaped  inio  the  sea,  where  they  were  trans- 
formed into  dolphins.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  received  him  with  hospitality  and 
reverence,  were  rewarded:  such  as  Midas  (q.v.).  In  general,  the  character  of  B;  is 
mild.  In  works  of  art,  his  type  is  that  of  a  youth  inclining  to  effeminacy.  His  peculiar 
ornament  is  the  fillet.  The  long  blonde  hair  is  bound  up  in  a  knot  behind,  and  only  a 
few  locks  fall  down  on  both  sides  over  the  shoulders;  the  hair  is  surrounded  by  a  twi.g 
of  vine  or  of  ivy.  His  figure  is  neither  stout  nor  slim.  He  is  usually  represented  quite 
naked;  sometimes  with  a  wide  robe  negligently  thrown  over,  which  either  covers  a  part 
of  the  shoulders  and  thighs,  or,  though  more  "rarely,  enwraps  the  greater  part  of  the 
body.  Frequently,  a  deer-skin  hangs  across  the  breast:  at  times,  he  wears  shoes,  more 
rarely,  buskins.  JFrom  this,  the  properly  Grecian  B.,  the  bearded  or  Indian  B.  is  com- 
pletely distinct.  This  last  appears  in  a  more  dignified,  lofty,  regal  form;  he  is  clad  in 
a  tunic  reaching  to  the  feet,  over  which  he  wears  a  wide  and  splendid  mantle.  Asa 
warrior,  he  wears  a  short  tunic  girded  round  the  waist,  with  buskins  on  the  feet;  a 
panther's  .skin  .serves  him  for  a  sliield.  In  addition,  he  is  to  be  seen  at  times  with  horns. 
After  the  institution  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  service  of  B.  was  conjoined  with 
these:  accordiimly,  Pindar  makes  him  the  companion  of  Dcmeter.  As  the  followers  of 
Orpheus  held  liiin  to  be  also  Apollo,  he  is  associated  with  the  Delphic  oracle. 

The  worship  of  B.  consisted  in  noi.sy  rites.  Thebes,  in  Boi-otia,  held  to  be  the  birth- 
place of  the  god,  was  considered  the  chief  seat  of  those  rites  in  Greece,  In  Athens,  the 
worship  of  the  Lena-an  B.  was  the  mo.st  ancient,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  ante-historic 
times.  The  chief  offerings  made  to  him  were  goats  and  oxen;  the  last,  becau.se  he  him- 
self was  conceived  and  represented  under  the  form  of  an  ox.  The  Bacchic  festivals 
deserving  special  notice  are — 1.  The  Attic  Dionysia,  of  which  the  minor,  or  country 
Dionysia,  was  celebrated  in  the  country  in  the  month  Poseideon,  at  the  time  of  the 
grape-gathering.     Among  the  characteristic  amusements  of   the    occasion  were    the 
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Askolia,  which  consisted  in  smearing  full  wine-skins  (attl.oi)  with  oil,  on  which  the 
young  jicasauts  attempted  to  leap  with  one  foot,  and  by  their  frequent  falls  produced 
nierriTiicnt.  There  were  also  dramatis  entertainments.  This  festival  Avas  probably 
lield  at  the  approach  of  the  wine-harvest,  and  that  of  the  Haloa  at  its  close.  These  were 
followed,  in  the  month  Gameiion,  by  the  festival  of  the  Lentea,  Avliich  was  peculiar  to 
tiie  city  of  Athens.  The  festivities  on  the  occasion,  besides  theatrieal  representations, 
consisted  in  a  great  baiujuet,  for  which  the  state  provided  tlie  meat,  and  in  a  procession 
tlirough  the  cilv,  attended  with  the  jesting  .ind  raillery  usual  at  Eacc'liic  ceremonies. 
After  the  Leniva  came  the  Anthe.^teria,  on  tiie  11th,  l'2th,  and  13th  of  tlie  month  Anthes- 
terion,  when  the  new  wine  was  tirst  drunk.  On  the  second  daj'  of  this  festival,  the 
chief  solemnity  consisted  in  a  great  public  dinner,  at  which  the  guests,  crowned  with 
tlowers,  and  to  the  music  of  trumpets,  entered  into  regular  contests  in  drinking,  and  in  a 
private  sacritice  for  the  prosperity  of  the  state  offered  by  the  "king  archou's"  wife,  wlio 
was  at  the  same  time  symbolically  married  to  the  god.  On  tlie  third  day,  a  sacritice 
was  offered  to  the  Chthonian  Hermes  and  to  the  souls  of  the  dead.  Last  came  the  great 
Dionysia,  which  was  celebrated  in  the  month  Elaphebolion,  and  at  which  new  comedies 
and  tragedies  were  represented.  3.  The  Triateric  Dionysia,  which  were  celebrated 
everj^  third  year  in  the  middle  of  winter.  The  performers  were  women  and  girls  (called 
in  Gr.,  Mcitades;  in  hat.,  Baccfuv  or  BaccIumP^s),  and  the  orgies  were  held  at  night,  on 
the  mountains,  with  blazing  torches  and  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  This  mystic  solemnity 
came  from  Thrace,  and  its  institution  is  referred  to  Orpheus.  When  it  was  adopted  in 
Greece,  cannot  be  exactly  determined.  It  is  earliest  met  with  in  Bceotia,  particularly  at 
Thebes,  where  the  Citli?eron  was  the  scene  of  celebration.  An  important  place  in  con- 
nection with  it  is  also  Parnassus,  on  the  highest  summit  of  which  the  women  of  Attica 
and  Delphi  celebrated  nocturnal  orgies  in  honor  of  B.  and  Apollo.  The  j\Ia?nades  or 
Bacchantes  were  clad  on  the  occasion  in  fawn-skins,  swung  about  the  "thj'rsus,"  made 
a  great  noise  with  clapping  of  hauds,  and  danced  wildly  with  streaming  hair.  In  this 
ecstatic  solemnity,  the  god  himself  was  represented  by  the  victim  sacred  to  him,  the  ox, 
which  the  ]VIienades  in  their  fury  tore  in  pieces.  In  the  most  ancient  times,  even  human 
sacrifices  were  not  uuconimou.  Descriptions  of  these  wild  and  terrilile  rites  are  not 
uufrequent  in  t!ie  poets.  3.  The  Bacchanalia  of  later  times,  tlie  foundation  of  which 
was  laid  iu  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  rites. 
From  Greece  they  were  carried  to  Italy.  As  early  as  496  B.C.,  the  Greek  worship  of  B. 
was  introduced  at  Rome  along  with  that  of  Ceres;  and  Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera  were 
worshii)ed  in  a  common  temple.  In  honor  of  these  deities,  the  Liberalia  were  cele- 
brated on  the  17th  of  Mar.,  and  were  of  a  j'et  simpler  and  ruder  kind  than  the  great 
Dionysia  of  Athens.  Afterwards,  however,  these  rites  degenerated,  and  came  to  becelc- 
brated  with  a  licentiousness  that  threatened  the  destruction  of  morality  and  of  society 
itself.  They  were  made  the  occasion  of  tiie  most  unnatural  excesses.  At  first,  only 
women  took  part  in  these  mysterious  Eaccliic  rites,  but  latterly  men  also  were  admitted. 
When  the  evil  had  reached  its  greatest  height,  the  government  (186  B.C.)  instituted  an 
inquiry  into  it,  and  rooted  out  the  Bacchanalia  with  the  greatest  severity.  This  was  the 
occasion  of  the  well-known  Senatua  t'omuUum  cle  Bacchanalibits.  Mention  of  them, 
however,  still  occurs  at  a  later  period  under  the  emperors. — Wild,  excessive  revels  are 
still  called  Bacchanalia. 

BACCIO  BELLA  PORTA,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Fra  BAKTOLo:>rEO  or  Sa?j 
M.\.RCo,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  masters  of  the  Florentine  school  of  painting,  was 
b.  at  Savignano.  in  Tuscany,  in  1469.  His  first  teacher  wa.s  Cosimo  Roselli;  but  he  owed 
his  higher  cultivation  to  the  studv  of  the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Yinci.  His  subjects  are 
mo.stly  religious,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  pieces  belong  to  the  later  years  of  his 
life.  He  was  a  warm  adherent  of  that  bold  reformer  of  church  and  state,  Savonarola 
(q.v.),  after  whose  tragical  end  he,  1500,  took  the  habit  of  the  cloister,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  renounced  art.  The  visit  of  the  young  Raphael  to  Florence  in  ir)04  seems 
to  have  been  instrumental  in  stimulating  him  to  return  to  it.  He  imparted  to  Raphael 
liis  knowledire  of  coloring,  and  acquired  from  him  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  per- 
spective. The  two  remained  constant  friends— B.,  on  one  occasion,  finishing  certain  of 
Raphael's  unfinished  works,  Raphael  performing  a  like  kindness  for  him  at  another 
time.  B.  died  at  Florence,  1517.  The  greater  number  of  his  works  are  to  be  seen  at 
Florence,  in  the  gallerj^  of  the  Fitti  palace. 

BACH,  Baron  Alexander,  an  Austrian  statesman,  was  b.  Jan.  4,  1818,  at  Loosdorf, 
in  lower  Austria,  where  his  father  held  a  judicial  office.  The  young  B.  received  a  care- 
ful education.  At  the  age  of  24,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  doctor  of  laws,  and 
then  entered  the  imperial  service,  in  wliich  he  remained  about  9  years.  During  this 
period  also  he  traveled  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  some  of  the  countries  of 
Asia.  He  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  members  of  the  opposition  of  lower  Aus- 
tria, and  belonged  to  that  circle  of  young  men  who  well  understood  the  failings  of  tlie 
old  system,  and  the  inevitability  of  a  change  in  the  organization  of  Austria.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  founding  the  juridico-political  reading  chib,  and  courageously  defended 
it  against  the  police.  On  the  occurrence  of  the  events  of  Mar.,  1848,  B.  took  a  distin- 
guished place  as  a  mediator.     He  formed  part  of  the  provisional  committee  of  the  com- 
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laons.  ami  was  also  chosen  in  April,  by  the  stiites  of  lower  Austria,  one  of  tlicir  repre- 
scntativi's  in  tlie  central  commission  of  the  provincial  states  of  Austria. 

In  tiiis,  the  outset  of  his  political  career,  B.  already  sliowed  a  leaning  to  those  views 
which  he  afterwards  manifested  as  minister.  He  advocated  the  centraHzation  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  and  dechired  himself  a_<j:ainst  tiie  independence  of  llu^'gary,  as  well 
as  against  the  entry  of  tlie  German  provinces  of  Aus1>ria  into  the  German  coiilederatioi). 
But  lie  also  desired  ail  exlen.siou  of  the  basis  of  the  states,  and  of  their  parliamentary 
iulluence  in  the  direction  of  public  allairs.  During  the  occurrences  of  tin;  loih  of  May, 
1848,  B.  kept  away  from  Vienna.  When,  after  these  occurrences,  the  old  lilteral  opjK)- 
sitiou  came  to  the  helm,  li.  undertook  the  ministry  of  justice.  He  now  entered  with 
talent  and  energy  into  the  remodeling  of  the  wdiole  system  of  Austrian  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  part  he  took  in  the  assembly  brought  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  "left," 
and  of  the  democratic  jmrty  generally.  The  opposition  was  particidarly  bitter  on  the 
question  of  removing  the  burdens  from  peasant  proprietors,  on  which  B.  mauitained 
the  principle  of  comi)ensation,  and  wished  a  jjart  of  that  compensation  to  be  made  gootl 
by  those  who  had  hitherto  borne  the  burdens  in  question.  His  policy-,  also,  with  regard 
to  Hungarian  affairs  met  with  violent  opposition  from  the  "left."  In  the  events  of  the 
Cth  of  ()ct. ,  1848,  B.  would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  popular  fur}-,  like  the  war-minister 
Latour,  had  he  not  found  an  oj)portunit3'  of  withdrawing  from  inu'suit.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Sclnvartzenberg-Stadion  ministry,  he  again  took  the  portfolio  of  justice,  and 
participated  in  the  measures  regarding  Hungarj' and  all  the  other  important  stej)s  taken 
1)y  that  ministry.  On  the  withdrawal  of  Stadion  in  May,  1840,  B.  took  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  from  which  he  was  sent,  in  1859,  as  plenipotentijiry 
to  Rome — a  mission  which  terminated  in  1865.  Among  his  most  important  labors  as 
minister  of  the  interior  are  the  constitutions  for  the  different  crown-lauds,  as  well  as  the 
organization  of  their  political  administration. 

BACH,  JoHANN  CiTRiSTiAN,  1735-82;  eleventh  son  of  Johanu  Sebastian  B.,  was  chosen 
one  of  the  organists  of  Milan  cathedral,  but  was  occupied  mainly  in  composition  for 
the  voice.  In  1763,  he  produced,  in  London,  the  opera  of  Orione,  which  was  successful. 
Schubert  says:  "This  man  had  it  in  his  power  to  be  whatever  he  would,  and  he  may  well 
T)e  compared  to  the  Proteus  of  fable.  Now  he  spouts  water;  now  he  breathes  forth 
flame.  In  tlie  midst  of  the  trivialities  of  his  fashionable  style,  the  giant  spirit  of  his 
fatlier  may  be  discovered." 

BACH,  .ToiiANN  Christoph,  1643-1703;  eldest  son  of  Heinrich,  and  one  of  the  best 
organists  and  compo.sers  of  his  time.  His  compositions  show  "  that  he  was  truly  a  great 
man,  as  rich  in  invention  as  he  was  strong  in  the  power  of  musical  expression  of 
emotion." 

BACH,  .ToTr.\NX  Chrtstoph  FRTEORicn,  1733-95;  tenth  son  of  Johann  Sebastian, 
author  of  numerous  compositions,  ecclesiastical  and  secular.  He  was  nearly  all  his  life 
kapellmeister  to  the  duke  of  Lippe  Schaumburg. 

BACH,  JoHASN  Sebastian,  a  celebrated  musician,  b.  at  Eisenach,  upper  Saxony,  in 
3Iar.,  1685.  When  he  was  ten  years  old,  his  father,  who  was  a  musician  at  Eisenach, 
died,  and  B.  sought  the  protection  of  an  elder  brother,  who  dying  soon  after,  he  was 
again  left  destitute,  and,  to  earn  a  livelihood,  entered  the  choir  of  St.  Michael's,  Lline- 
burg,  as  a  soprano  singer.  In  1703,  he  became  court-musician  at  Weimar,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  organist  to  a  new  church  at  Arustadt.  His  reputation  in  this  capacity  soon 
spread,  and  in  1708  he  was  appointed  court-organist  at  Weimar,  by  the  reigning  duke. 
While  holding  this  office,  he  labored  assiduou.sly  to  make  himself  master  of  every  branch 
of  music.  In  1717,  he  was  made  director  of  concerts,  and  six  years  afterwards."^  director 
of  music,  and  cantor  to  St.  Thomas's  school,  Leipsic,  an  appointment  wlich  he  held  to  his 
death.  About  ten  years  later,  the  honorary  distinctions  of  kapellmeister  to  the  duke  of 
Weissenfels,  and  court  compo.ser  to  the  king  of  Poland,  were  conferred  upon  him.  B., 
who  had  a  son  in  the  service  of  Frederick  the  great,  received  a  pressing  request  to  visit 
Potsdam  on  the  occasion  of  a  concert  there.  He  went,  and  acquitted  himself  greatly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  that  monarch,  some  of  whose  music  he  played  at  first  sight.  B.'s 
close  studies  affected  hisej^es,  and  an  operation,  designed  to  benefit  them,  left  him  totally 
blind,  and  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  in  ^July,  1750.  With  the  exception  of 
Handel,  B.  had  no  rival  as  an  organist;  and  his  compositions  for  the  organ  have  a  deserv- 
edly high  reputation.  They  are  too  elaborate,  however,  ever  to  become  very  popular, 
though  his  fame  as  a  composer  is  sure  to  advance  with  the  progress  of  scientific  musical 
culture.  The  highly  educated  musician  will  best  appreciate  the  grandeur  of  some  of  his 
works.  In  1850,  a  Bach  society  for  the  study  and  practice  of  his  compositions  v.-as 
formed  in  London,  and  since  that  time  they  have  often  been  publicly  performed  in  this 
country.  Three  of  his  sons  were  also  musicians  of  some  note.  One  of  them,  Johanp 
Christian,  held  the  appointment  of  music-preceptor  to  queen  Charlotte. 

BACH,  Karl  Philipp  Emanuel,  1714-88;  second  son  of  Johann  Sebastian.  He  was 
probably  the  most  highly  gifted  of  the  eleven  brothers,  and  his  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  musical  forms  gives  him  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the  art.  He 
studied  in  the  Thomas  school,  and  afterwards  in  the  university  of  Leipsic,  where  juris- 
jn-udence  was  his  preference.      In  1738,  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  soon  afterwards  was 
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appointea  chamber-musician  to  I'redcrick  the  great.  In  1707,  he  became  kapellmeister 
at  Hamburg,  Avhere  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  most  ambitious  composition 
is  liie  oratorio  of  Isnicl  in  tJie  Wilderness.  The  greater  ])ortion  of  his  numerous  v.orks 
v.as  written  for  his  favorite  instrument,  tlie  clavier  (the  piano  of  that  day;.  His  essay  on 
T/ie  True  Method  of  llarpmluird  Pleiying  was  long  a  standard  work.  Clementi  ju'ofessed 
to  have  derived  from  B.  his  distinctive  style  C)f  jjiano-forte  playing,  and  Ilaydu  is  s::id  to 
liave  acknowledged  his  deep  obligation  to  B.  's  works.  It  was  from  these  works  that  Haydu 
learned  the  form  of  the  sonata  and  symphony,  of  which  B.  "  may  fairly  claim  to  have 
been  the  originator,  though  Hajdn  enriched  it  and  gave  it  permanence."  As  a  p.salm, 
ode,  cud  song  writer,  B.  surpassed  liis  contemporaries,  ai:d  gained  great  popularity. 
His  idea  of  the  purpose  of  music  he  explained  by  saying:  "In  my  opini(m  the  grand 
object  of  music  is  to  touch  the  heart,  and  this  end  can  never  be  obtained  by  mere  noise, 
drumming,  and  arpeggios;  at  all  events  not  hy  me." 

BACH,  yf:iT,  a  German  Protesfant  of  Presburg,  Hungarj',  by  trade  a  baker;  founder 
of  the  remarkable  musical  family  of  Bach. 

BACH,  AYiLiTELM  FRiEDMA>':yr,  1710-84;  eldest  son  of  John  Sebastian.  He  was  a 
natural  nmsician,  nearh'  rivaling  Mozart  in  precocit)',  and  remarkable  for  extemporane- 
ous composing.  At  Leipsic  university  he  studied  jurisprudence  and  mathematics;  but 
music  was  not  neglected.  He  was  organist  of  St.  Sophia's  church,  Di'esden,  and  director 
and  organist  at  Halle.  Though  acknowledged  to  possess  the  highest  genius,  he  was  so 
coarse,  rude,  and  ill-tempered  as  to  be  unbearable.  He  was  also  strangely  absent-minded, 
and  a  slave  to  drink. 

BACHARACH,  a  small  t.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  romantically  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Khine,  22A-  m.  above  Coblenz.  It  has  a  pop.  of  (1871)  1087,  with  a  brisk  trade  and  a 
good  deal  of  commerce  b}^  river-craft.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Bacchus 
(Betcchi  nra),  and  the  vine  is  still  largely  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood — the  wine  pro- 
duced being  of  a  superior  quality.  B.  is  noteworthy  also  as  the  place  where  Blucher 
crossed  the  Rhine,  on  Jan.  1,  1814. 

BACHE,  Alexander  Dallas,  1806-67,  an  American  physicist;  b.  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  great-grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin;  graduated  at  West  Point,  as  lieutenant  of 
engineers,  in  1825,  remaining  some  time  in  the  academy  as  a  teacher.  He  w-as  employed 
under  col.  Totten  on  the  fortifications  at  Newport,  where  he  married  Nancy  Clarke 
Fowler.  B.  was  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  in  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  an  earlj'  member  of  the  Franklin  institute,  the  journals  of  vrhich 
gave  an  account  of  his  scientific  labors.  In  company  v\ith  others  he  built  an  obsei-va- 
tory  in  which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States,  the  periods  of  the  daily  variations 
of  the  magnetic  needle  were  fully  determined,  and  other  interesting  observations  made. 
In  1836,  he  became  president  of  the  trustees  of  Girard  college,  and  visited  Europe  to 
examine  educational  systems  for  the  informatiou  of  the  board,  who  were  about  to  arrange 
the  plan  of  the  institution.  His  report  in  1838  was  of  great  value  in  suggesting  improve- 
ments in  our  educational  system.  Before  the  college  was  organized,  B.  estal)lished  a 
system  of  free  education  in  Philadelphia,  serving  for  a  time  gratuitoush',  at  the  same 
time  assisting  the  British  association  in  the  examination  of  meteorological  and  magnetic 
phenomena.  In  1842,  he  returned  to  his  professorship  in  the  universit}-,  and  in  1843  was 
appointed  successor  to  Hassler  in  the  U.  S.  coast  survey.  This  important  service  he 
reorganized  and  brought  to  its  present  recognized  efficiency.  He  was  also  light-house 
commissioner,  superintendent  of  weights  and  measures,  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  insti- 
tution, vice-president  of  the  U.  S.  sanitary  commission,  received  the  degree  of  ll.d. 
from  several  colleges,  medals  from  foreign  governments  and  learned  bodies,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  philosophical  society,  president  of  the  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  and  associate  of  many  important  scientific  institutions  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  gave  $42,000  to  the  national  academy  of  science  for  the  promotion  of  its 
object.  His  important  works  are:  Obxerrations  at  the  Meirjnctic,  a)id  Meteorohgired  Obser- 
Tatoi-y  of  Girard  College,  reports  on  weights  and  measures,  and  various  essays  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

BACHE,  BEN.TA^rrN  Franklin,  b.  Ya.,  1801;  great-grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin; 
graduated  at  Princeton,  and  in  medicine  at  Pennsylvania  university;  assistant-surgeon 
in  the  army  in  1824,  and  surgeon  in  1828;  professor  of  natural  science  and  natural 
religion  in  Kcnyon  college;  tieet  ^rgeon  of  tlie  Mediterranean  squadron  in  1841,  and 
of  the  Brazil  squadron  in  1848.  He  established  at  New  York  the  laboratory  that  sup- 
plied the  medical  department  of  the  navy,  and  was  director  from  1855  to  1871'  reiidering 
important  service  to  the  union  armies  during  the  rebellion  hy  supplying  the  laboratory 
from  his  own  resources.  In  1871,  he  was  made  medical  director,  with  the  rank  of  com- 
modore. 

BACHE,  Richard,  b.  England,  1737;  d.  Penn.,  1811;  a  Philadelphia  merchant,  son- 
in-law  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  first  U.  S.  postmaster-general. 

BACHE,  Sarah,  only  daughter  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  1744r-1808.  During  the  revo- 
lution she  was  active  in  collecting  clothing  and  monej'  for  the  suffering  patriot  armies, 
at  one  time  employing  more  than  2000  women  and  girls  in  making  garments  for  sol- 
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(liiTS.     She  also  served  in  the  liospitals,  and  was  otherwise  noted  for  patriotism  and 
benevolence. 

BACHELOR  (Fr.  hachdur,  Lat.  harntlaurcun,  or,  as  it  is  variously  written  in  old  docu- 
ments, /»'r,-tf/tiri  iix,  hnruhtrias,  and  /lacilfiirins).  This  word,  whicli  first  makes  its  apjjear- 
unce  in  middle-age  Latin,  is  of  very  uncertain  etymology,  and  its  primary  meaning  is 
consecjuently  involved  in  obscurity.  Tlie  usual  derivation,  from  hdcca  Lauren,  a  laurel 
berry,  gives  us  little  help;  but  the  Spanish  har]tillir,\s\m-\\  means  at  once  a  ftrt/^We?- and 
a  master  of  arts,  taken  in  con jnncti(jii  with  the  Portuguese  badiarel  and  hdciUo,  a  shoot 
or  twig  of  the  vine  (from  the  Latin  bdcitlns  or  bacuhitii.  a  stick  or  shoot),  and  the  French 
hdchcUttc,  a  damsel,  seem  to  jioint  to  its  original  and  generic  meaning,  which  ^jrobabl}' 
was  It  person  .s/ioi>fiiir/,  or  pridr'/diin/  frcm  one  stage  of  Ids  career  into  aiiotlwr  more  adv<ineed. 
With  this  general  signification,  all  the  special  meanings  of  the  word  given  by  Dncangc 
seem  to  have  some  analogy.  1.  It  was  used,  be  says,  to  indicate  a  person  who  cultivated 
certain  portions  of  cluu'ch-lands  called  baccalariu — which  he  supposes  to  have  been  a 
corruption  of  rdtaekrid — a  feu  belonging  to  an  inferior  vassal,  or  to  one  who  had  not 
attained  to  a  full  feudal  recognition.  2.  It  indicated  ecclesiastics  of  a  lower  dignity 
than  the  other  members  of  a  religious  brotherhood — i.e.,  monks  who  were  still  in  the  first 
stages  of  monkhood.  3.  It  was  used  by  later  writers  to  indicate  per.sons  in  the  fir.st  or 
probationary  stage  of  knighthood;  i.e.,  not  e.squires  simply,  but  knights  who,  from 
poverty  and  the  insufficient  number  of  their  retainers — from  their  possessing,  perhaps, 
only  the  hdccalaria  above  referred  to — or,  from  nonage,  had  not  yet  raised  their  banner 
in  the  field  {ler^  Ixtnnlere).  4.  It  was  adopted  to  indicate  the  first  grade  or  step  in  the 
career  of  university  life.  As  an  academical  title,  it  was  first  introduced  by  pope  Gregory 
IX.  in  the  13th  c,  into  the  university  of  Paris,  to  denote  a  candidate  who  had  under- 
gone his  first  academical  trials,  and  was  authorized  to  give  lectures,  but  was  not  yet 
admitted  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  master  or  doctor.  At  a  later  period  it  wa.s 
introduced  into  the  other  faculties  as  the  lowest  academical  honor,  and  adopted  by  the 
other  universities  of  Europe.  See  Degrees,  University.  5.  It  came  to  be  used  in  its 
popular  meaning  of  an  unmarried  man,  who  was  thus  regarded  as  a  candidate  or  proba- 
tioner for  matrimony. 

The  legislation  of  almost  every  country,  at  some  period  of  its  history,  has  imposed 
penalties  on  male  celibates  or  bachelors,  on  the  principle  that  every  citizen  is  bound  to 
rear  up  legitimate  children  to  the  state.  By  the  Jews,  the  command,  "Be  fruitful  and 
mu]ti])ly,"  was  interpreted  strictly,  and  every  Plebrew  regarded  marriage  as  a  duty.  In 
Sparta,  where  the  interests  of  the  individual  were  entirelj'  sunk  in  those  of  the  state, 
criminal  proceedings  were  authorized  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  not  only  against  those 
who  neglected  to  marry,  but  against  those  who,  from  marrying  late  in  life,  or  any  other 
cause,  formed  such  alliances  as  rendered  the  procreaticm  of  healthy  children  unlikely. 
By  the  laws  of  Solon,  celibacy  was  also  treated  as  a  crime,  though  the  jsractice  of  inter- 
fering with  the  fceli!igs  of  the  individual  in  this  respect  earh'  fell  into  desuetude  at 
Athens.  At  Rom?,  penalties  and  disabilities  were  imposed  on  unmarried  men  fiom  an 
early  period,  and  latterly  on  unmariied  women  also.  In  the  allotment  of  the  Campanian 
lands,  Julius  Csesar  gave  portions  only  to  those  who  had  three  or  more  children;  and  in 
later  times  we  have  the  jus  trium  (cjuafuor  et  quinque)  liberonm.  The  most  important 
provisions  on  this  subject  are  contained  in  the  law  (or  rather  the  laws,  for  it  con- 
sisted of  an  act  and  an  amended  act)  called  Lex  Julia  et  papia  poppsea,  the  fi-rst  ]M)rtion 
of  which  belongs  probably  to  18  B.C..  and  the  second  portion  to  9  a.d.  In  addition  to 
various  other  provisions  regarding  marriage,  this  law  imposed  penalties  on  those  who 
lived  in  a  state  of  celibacy  after  a  certain  age.  No  immarried  person  could  take  a 
legacy,  whether  of  a  portion  or  of  the  whole  possessions  of  a  deceased  person,  unless 
he  complied  with  the  law — i.e.,  got  married  within  100  days  from  the  testator's  death. 
Widows  were  at  first  allowed  1  year  from  their  husbands'  death,  and  divorced  women 
6  months  from  the  time  of  the  divorce,  before  they  came  within  the  penalties  of  the  law; 
and  these  periods  were  afterwards  extended  to  2  years,  and  1  j'ear  and  6  months  respect- 
ively. The  original  provisions  of  the  law  did  not  apply  to  men  beyond  60,  or  women 
above  50,  but  they  were  extended  to  them  by  subsequent  enactments,  and  made  perpet- 
ual even  in  case  of  their  marrying.  The  senatus  consultum  passed  in  the  time  of  Claud- 
ius, however,  again  exempted  men  above  60  who  married  wives  under  50,  as  from 
their  unions  it  was  supposed  there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  issue.  Childless  married  per- 
sons, moreover,  from  the  ages  of  25  to  60  in  males,  and  20  to  50  in  females,  were  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  of  the  le.r,  to  the  extent  of  losing  one-half  of  any  inheritance  or 
legacy  which  might  be  bequeathed  to  them.  The  lex  papia  also  contained  a  provision 
l)y  wiiich  a  candidate  who  had  several  children  was  preferred  to  one  who  had  fewer; 
and  various  other  premiums  on  fruitfulness  were  held  out,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the 
provinces. 

In  Britain,  there  are  numerous  instances  oiF  additional  or  higher  taxes  being  imposed 
on  bachelors  and  widowers,  but  apparently  more  with  a  view  to  the  revenue  than  with 
any  other  object.  Of  this  6  and  7  Will.  III.  c.  6,  which  Avas  passed  in  1695,  and  which 
granted  to  liis  majesty  certain  rates  and  duties  upon  marriages,  births,  and  burials,  and 
upon  bachelors  and  widowers  for  five  years,  "for  carrying  on  the  war  against  France 
with  vigor,"  is  an  instance;  and  another,  probably,  may  be  found  in  the  higher  charge 
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for  the  servants  of  bacnclors,  first  imposed  b]'  Mr.  Pitt  in  1785,  and  continued  for  a  con- 
.-iderable  time.  By  53  George  III.  c.  93,  unmarried  daughters  of  persons  alive  were 
exempted  from  the  tax  upon  hair-powder;  and  in  the  income-tax  of  1798,  deductions 
were  made  on  account  of  children,  5  per  cent  being  allowed  to  a  person  who  had  a 
family,  and  whose  income  was  above  £60,  and  under  £400  a  year,  corresjionding  deduc- 
tions "being  made  in  other  cases.  Much  might  be  .'^aid  in  favor  of  such  distinctions,  on 
the  ground  of  expediency,  as  they  enable  the  government  to  impose  a  higher  taxation, 
bv  lessening  the  burden  on  those' members  of  the  community  who  are  most  likely  to 
complain;  but  their  recognition  in  practice  would,  no  doubt,  be  regarded  as  impossible- 
hy  the  financiers  of  our  day,  who  have  hitherto  failed  to  distinguish  between  income 
derived  from  realized  property  and  from  personal  labor. 

BACHELOR,  Knight  (qu.  bcifi  chevalier),  the  lowest  grade  of  knighthood,  now  only 
conferred  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Originally,  like  all  knighthood,  a  military  distinc 
lion,  knighthood  of  this  description  came  to  be  often  bestowed  on  civilians,  and  in 
recent  times  it  has  frequently  been  conferred  for  no  weightier  service  than  carrying  a 
congratulatory  address  to  court.  It  is  generally  conferred  by  the  sovereign  by  a  verbal 
declaration  accompanied  with  the  imposition  of  the  sword,  and  without  any  patent  or 
instrument.  The  person  who  is  to  receive  the  honor  kneels  down  before  the  sover- 
eign, who  touches  him  on  the  shoulder  with  a  naked  sword,  saying,  in  French,  "  Sois 
chemlier  au  nom  de  Bicu"  (Be  a  knight  in  God's  name),  and  then  adds:  "Rise,  Sir  A. 
B."  In  exceptional  cases,  persons  have  been  made  knights  bachelor  by  patent.  The 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  occasionally  exercises  a  right  of  conferring  knighthood.  See 
Knight. 

BACHIAN,  one  of  the  Molucca  islands  just  s.  of  the  equator,  127'  e.  It  has  about 
800  sq.m.;  is  of  irregular  fonn,  and  mountainous.  Hot  sulphur  springs  bespeak  vol- 
canic action.  Tlie  island  is  well  wooded,  and  sago,  cocoa  nuts,  and  cloves  are  abundant. 
There  is  one  large  grove  of  nutmeg  trees.  It  is  the  most  eastern  point  on  tlie  globe 
inhabited  by  any  of  the  quadrumana.  The  people  are  the  Sirani,  or  Christian  descend- 
ants of  the"  Portuguese,  some  Malays,  a  few  Papuans,  and  a  colonj^  from  the  Celebes. 
The  government  is  headed  by  a  sultan  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch.  The  chief 
town  is  called  Amassing  by  the  natives. 

BACHMxVN,  John,  b.  New  York,  1790;  naturalist  and  Lutheran  minister,  pastor  in 
Cliarleston,  S.  C,  in  1832.  He  was  assistant  to  Audubon,  and  chief  author  of  the  work 
on  North  American  quadrupeds.  Among  his  own  works  are:  A  Defense  of  Luther,  and 
Char(icteriMics,of  Specks  and  Genera  as  Applicable  to  tlie  Ductrirce  of  the  Unity  of  the 
HuriMii  Race. 

BACIOCCHI,  Marie-Anne-Elisa  Bonaparte,  the  eldest  sister  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
])arte,  was  b.  at  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  in  1777.  When  that  island  was  occupied  by  the  Eng- 
lish, she,  with  lier  family,  emigrated  to  Marseille.  Here  she  married,  at  the  age  of  20. 
a  countryman  of  her  own,  capt.  Bacciocchi.  The  elevation  of  Napoleon  raised  her  also 
to  rank  and  power;  and  in  1806,  the  principality  of  Massa  and  Carrara  was  intrusted  to 
her  administration,  which  was,  on  the  wliole,  a  beneficial  one  for  the  people.  In  1809, 
she  was  made  grand  duchess  of  Tuscany,  and  appointed  as  administrator  over  that  coun- 
try' in  Napoleon's  name.  Here  the  arbitrary  measures  of  her  brother,  which  she  had  to 
carry  out,  and  her  own  self-will  and  harshness,  rendered  her  anything  but  popular. 
Her  husband  took  no  part  in  the  government.  When  the  allies  entered  Tuscany  in 
1814,  she  of  course  had  to  leave  Florence.  She  died,  at  Bologna,  of  nervous  fever,  in 
1820. 

BACK,  in  maritime  language,  has  many  technical  applications.  To  hac}:  an  anchor, 
is  to  support  the  large  anchor  by  a  smaller  one,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  loosening  and 
coming  home  in  bad  ground.  To  back  and  fill,  is  a  mode  of  tacking  when  the  tide  is 
with  a  vessel,  but  the  wind  against  her.  To  back  the  sails,  is  so  to  arrange  tliem  as  to 
make  the  .ship  move  astern  or  backwards;  it  is  done  when  the  tide  or  current  is  with 
Ihe  ship,  and  light  winds  ag£in.st  her;  and  the  maneuver  is  useful  to  avoid  collisions 
i!i  narrow  channels,  to  bring  the  ship  into  a  particular  position  during  naval  engage- 
ments, or  to  keep  ships  well  asunder  when  crowded  in  convoy.  To  back  the  maintop- 
sail,  and  analogous  operations  to  other  sails,  is  so  to  arrange  a  sail  that  the  speed  of  the 
ships  progress  may  be  checked. 

BACK,  Sir  George,  a  well-known  traveler  in  the  polar  regions,  was  b.  at  Stockport 
in  179(j.  He  entered  early  on  a  naval  career,  and  accompanied  Fi-ankUn  and  Richardson 
in  their  expedition  to  the  n.  coast  of  America.  He  volunteered  to  ihe  government  to  go 
iu  search  of  capt.  Ross,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost  in  his  attempt  to  discowr 
the  north-west  passage:  and  his  ofter  having  been  accepted,  he  left  London,  Feb.  17, 
1833,  and  on  the  38th  of  June,  started  from  ]S'orwayhousc,  a  slntion  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  on  his  journey  to  the  north.  After  passing  a  terrible  winter  with  his  com- 
panions at  Slave  lake,  he  discovered,  in  1834,  Artillery ']:»k(!.  and  the  Great  Fish  river,  or 
Back's  river,  which  he  followed  to  the  Frozen  ocean.  Being  hindered  by  the  ice  from 
preceding  along  the  coa.st  as  far  as  cape  Turn-again,  he  returned  by  the  river;  but 
although  he  had  received  news  of  the  return  of  capt.  Ross,  he  continued"  his  explorations 
in  the  North  sea,  and  did  not  return  to  England  until  1835,  when  he  was  raised  to  the 
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rniik  of  post-rajitain  for  liis  services.  In  1^36  jind  1837,  he  fui'thcr  explored  the  arctic 
shores  in  the  iiilerestsctf  t;;eo,ii"ra!)liy — tlie.iie(.),i.'rai)lii(al  s(jcicly,  in  llu;  latter  year,  bestowing 
its  gold  medal  upon  liim.  Two  years  alterwards,  lie  was  knighted,  and  liad  a  lucrative 
treasury  aiipointinent  bestowed  upon  him.  lie  attained  Hag  rank  in  IHoT,  and  that  of 
admiral  in  1867.     He  d.  in  June,  1878. 

EACKERGUNGE;  a  t.  of  Bengal,  situated  on  B.  creek,  an  offset  from  the  Ganges,  in 
lat.  "^'i  :.3  r..,  and  long.  90'  i.'2'  e. — Ix!.")  m.  to  the  e.  of  Calcutta.  Till  supplanted  by 
Jiurrisol,  A\liicl>  is  12  ni.  to  the  u.,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  district  of  tlie  same  name. 

EACKERGUN  GE,  the  district  named  from  the  foregoing  town.  It  extends  in  n.  lat. 
from  22  2  to  2:3"  KJ',  and  in  e.  long,  from  89  49'  to  91",  containing  49o5  sq.ni.,  and  (1S71) 
2,377,4:!8  inhabitants,  or  about  480  inliabitants  to  a  sq.ni.  Like  the  rest  of  tlie  great 
delta  of  Bengal,  B.  is  of  alluvial  formation  and  level  surface,  being  watered  at  once  by 
tlie  lower  streams  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmainilra,  and  also  by  the  various  branches 
or  olfsets  whieli  interlace  together  those  nughty  rivers.  In  consequence  of  the  great 
number  of  watercourses,  which  at  once  cool  the  atmosphere  and  drain  the  soil,  the 
country  is  fertile,  and  the  t<'m])craLure  is  said  never  to  rise  above  88'  in  the  shade.  From 
1  he  same  cause,  the  district  is  independent  of  regular  roads  for  intercourse  and  com- 
munication. In  the  season  of  high-water,  as  may  be  expected,  inundations  an;  common. 
To  guard  against  them,  the  houses  are  built  on  mounds;  while  the  corresponding  excav- 
ations, like  the  natural  "water-holes"  of  Australia,  serve  as  tanks  against  the  eifects  of 
the  dry  season.  As  is  often  the  case  in  alluvial  regions,  land-slips  are  frequent,  and  also 
the  opening  of  new  channels  for  the  streams.  The  productions  are  rice,  sugar,  cotton, 
pulse,  mustard,  cocoa-nut,  betel-nut,  mango,  guava,  plantains,  limes,  pine-apple,  ginger, 
antl  turmeric.  Butl'aloes  are  said  to  be  generally  used  instead  of  oxen,  of  which  the 
domestic  breed  is  small  and  poor. 

BACKGAMMON  is  the  modern  name  of  a  game  of  considerable  antiquity  in  England, 
where  it  was  formerl}^  known  by  the  appellation  of  "  the  tables."  The  words  hack- 
(juiinnon.  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Welsh  tongue,  in  which  they  are  said  to  signify  little 
IxiW.c;  but  Strutt,  Avitli  greater  plausiliility,  traces  the  term  to  the  Saxon  "hue  and  (/amen 
— that  is,  back-game — so  denominated  because  the  performance  consists  in  the  two 
jilayers  bringing  their  men  back  from  their  antagonist's  tables  into  their  own;  or  because 
the  pieces  are  sometimes  taken  up  and  obliged  to  go  back — that  is,  re-enter  at  the  table 
they  came  from."  Whatever  be  thj  etymology  of  the  term,  the  game  has  been  long 
established  in  the  country;  and  as  a  hreside  amusement  of  a  decorous  nature,  is  a 
favorite  among  clergymen,  squires,  farmers,  and  retired  professional  person^.  • 

B.  is  played  with  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  board  or  tables,  men  or  pieces,  dice, 
and  dice-boxes.  The  introduction  of  dice  into  the  game,  and  their  constant  use  in 
determining  moves,  makes  B.  essentially  a  game  of  chance,  and  therefore  brings  two 
players  of  unequal  talents  nearer  a  level  than  other  diversions  in  which  skill  is  the  sole 
or  predominant  element.  The  B.  board  consists  of  two  parts  or  tables,  generally  united 
bj-  a  hinge  in  the  middle,  by  which  they  can  Ite  shut  up  as  a  bo.x.  Each  table  possesses 
twelve  points,  six  at  each  end.  These  points  arc  colored  white  and  black  alternately; 
but  this  variation  of  color  has  no  reference  to  the  game,  and  is  only  done  to  make  the 
]ioints  more  easily  counted.  The  game  is  played  by  two  parties,  and  with  80  pieces  or 
m.en;  each  party  has  15  men,  one  set  of  15  being  black,  and  the  other  whito.  In  begin- 
ning the  game,  the  men  are  placed  on  certain  points  on  the  ta])les,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing figure.  The  game  is  played  with  two  dice  and  two  dice-boxes.  The  dice  are 
ccmimon  to  both;  but  each  party  uses  his  own  dice-box,  and  the  throws  are  aiternate. 
Each  die  is  a  perfect  cube,  marked  on  its  sides  with  dots  from  1  to  6.  The  1  is  called 
<'<:^;  the  2,  devfe;  the  3,  ti-e  or  ^?w".v  the  4,  qiinfrc;  the  5,  cinque;  and  the  G,  me.  At 
everj'  throw,  the  two  dice  are  emploj'ed;  consequently,  a  person  may  throw  from  2  up 
to  12 — that  is,  two  aeen  up  to  two  tdzes.  If  a  player  throw  dovhletf^,  or  both  dice  of  one 
number,  double  the  number  of  dots  is  reckoned;  thus,  by  a  throw  of  two  aces,  the  player 
does  not  count  2,  but  4.  These  numbers  thrown  or  accidentally  turned  up  l)y  the  dice, 
bear  a  reference  to  the  points  on  the  tables.  In  order  to  understand  this  connection 
l)etween  the  dice  and  the  men,  the  learner  must  observe  how  the  men  sire  placed  on  the 
jioints,  and  the  rules  l)y  which  their  shifting  from  one  to  another  is  governed. 

The  tallies  are  here  spread  out  as  if  two  partners  were  seated,  and  about  to  begin  to 
play.  The  party  owning  the  white  men  is  seated  at  W,  and  the  party  owning  the  black 
men  at  B.  We  shall  call  one  party  White,  and  another  Black.  White  counts  round 
from  the  ace-point  of  Black,  and"  Black  counts  round  from  the  ace  point  of  White. 
These  ace-points  are  respectively  seen  to  have  two  men  upon  them  in  ojiposiie  corners  of 
the  same  table.  The  grand  object  of  the  game  is  for  each  party  to  get  all  his  men  played 
round  into  the  table  containing  the  aces,  removing  them  from  point  to  point  agreeable 
to  tlie  throws  of  the  dice.  In  throwing,  the  numiier  upon  each  die  turned  up  may  be 
reckoned  by  itself,  or  collectiveh',  with  the  number  on  the  other  die.  Thus,  if  quatre 
be  thrown  by  one  die,  and  size  by  the  other,  a  man  can  be  advanced  4  points,  and  another 
C  points;  or  one  man  can  be  advanced  10  points,  always  providing  that  a  point  is  open 
to  suit  this  movement  to  it.  No  point  can  be  moved  to  if  covered  by  two  men  belonging 
to  the  adversary.  If  covered  by  only  one  man,  which  is  called  a  hlot,  then  that  man  can 
be  hit,  and  be  removed  from  the  point,  and  placed  on  the  bar  between  the  tables,  his 
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place  being  taken  by  the  man  wlio  has  v/on  it.  The  removal  of  a  man  to  the  bars  throws 
a  player  considerably  behind  in  the  frame,  because  the  man  must  remain  out  of  the  phiy 
till  the  dice  turn  up  a  number  corre:~por.ding  to  oiic  open  point  on  the  adversary's  table. 
Behig  fortunate  to  get  an  open  point  by  this  means,  the  man  must  be  entered  and 
wrought  round  from  thence,  as  in  the  case  of  others  in  the  set  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  this  hitting  of  a  blot  gives  an  adversary'  a  great  advantage, 
and  allows  him  to  win  the  gammon.  There  ai'c  two  kinds  of  victory — winning  the  hit, 
and  winning  the  gammon.  The  party  who  has  played  all  his  men  round  into  his  own 
table,  and  by  fortunate  throws  of  the  dice  has  borne  or  played  the  men  off  th(!  points 
lirst,  wins  the  Jdt.  The  gammon  may  be  explained  as  follovv's:  When  jou  have  got  all 
your  men  roiuid  to  your  own  table,  covering  every  point,  and  your  adversary  lias  a  man 
out,  then  you  are  enabled  to  hear  or  lift  your  men  array.  If  you  can  bear  all  away,  so 
as  to  clear  your  table  before  the  adversary  gets  ?:is  man  placed  by  a  throw  on  your 
table,  you  win  the  gammon.  If  the  adversary  has  been  able  to  bear  one  before  j'ou  have 
I):)rne  all  your  men,  it  reduces  the  victory  to  a  l:it.  Tavo  hits  are  reckoned  equal  to  one 
gammon  in  playing  matches.  To  win  two  games  out  of  three  is  called  winning  the 
rub,  as  at  whist. 

BACKHUYSEN,  LuDOLPn,  one  of  the  m.ost  famous  painters  of  the  Dutch  school,  a 
master  in  marine  painting,  was  b.  at  Emden  in  I60I.  His  parents  intended  him  for  a 
commercial  career;  but  he  had  not  been  long  in  a  mercantile  oflice  in  Amsterdam,  to 
which  he  had  been  sent  at  the  age  of  18,  before  be  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  paint- 
iiig,  ana  with  that  object  received  instruction  from  Evendingen,  and  attained,  in  a 
short  time,  extraordinary  skill  and  readiness  in  execution.  He  was  a  close  student  of 
nature;  so  much  so,  that  on  the  approach  of  a  storm  he  often  put  to  sea  in  a  boat,  in 
order  to  watch  and  sketch  its  effects,  which  he  transferred  to  canvas  immediately  on 
his  return  home.  His  most  famous  picture  is  the  sea-piece  in  the  gallery  at  Paris, 
which  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  by  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  and  which  was, 
in  1665,  sent  as  a  present  to  Louis  XIV.  In  all  his  pictures,  the  utmost  trutlifulness 
prevails,  at  the  same  lime  that  they  embodj-  all  the  poetry  of  the  sea.  His  coloring  is 
also  excellent.  After  he  was  71  j'cars  old,  he  began  etching  on  copper.  He  also  made 
attempts  in  poetry,  and  gave  lessons  in  writing,  an  art  which  he  did  much  to  promote. 
He  d.,  after  long  illness,  in  1709. 

BACK-STAYS  are  long  ropes  which  extend  from  the  topmast-heads  down  to  the 
sides  of  a  ship,  where  they  are  fastened  in  such  a  way  as  to  assist  the  shrouds  in  sup- 
porting the  masts.  Different  kinds  are  distinguished  as  after-B.,  breast-B.,  and  travel- 
ing-stays. One  rope  generally  fonns  a  pair  of  B. ;  being  looped  in  the  middle  to  pass 
over  the  mast-head. 

BACKUS,  Charles,  d.d.,  1749-1803;  a  native  of  Connecticut,  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
and  Congregational  ])astor  in  Somers,  Conn.  He  was  for  many  years  a  teacher  of  theol- 
ogy, and  had  the  training  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Woods  of  Andover,  president  3Ioore  of 
Amherst,  and  president  Davis  of  Hamilton  college. 

BACKUS.  Isaac,  1724-1806;  a  native  of  Connecticut.  He  left  the  Congregational- 
ists  for  tlie  Separatists,  or  Xew  Lights,  and  these  sympathized  closely  with  the  Baptists, 
of  whom  B.  became  a  leader,  and  by  his  owm  exertions  largely  increased  the  prosi)erity 
of  the  denomination.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  entire  separation  of  church  and 
state,  and  went  before  the  continental  congress  in  1774  to  ask  for  the  Baptists  the 
same  privileges  that  were  granted  to  other  sects.  His  principal  work  is  a  history  of 
New  England  with  particular  reference  to  the  Baptists.  This  history  he  abridged,  and 
brought  Clown  to  1804. 

BACOLOE',  a  t.  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  Philippines,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Pampanga,  08  m.  n.w.  from  Manila.  Pop.  8737.  It  stands  in  a  plain,  near  the  river 
Pampanga,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal. 

BACON  (from  a  root  in  the  Teutonic  languages  which  seems  to  be  allied  to  the  Lat. 
raet:a  [in  mid.  Lat.  hae(i'\,  a  coav,  and  to  have  signified  an  animal  in  general;  bacTie,  in 
Ger..  signitics  among  hunters  a  wild  .sow;  letJce,  in  Dutch,  a  swine  m  general)  is  the 
cured  sides  of  a  pig;  while  bacon-hams  are  the  hind-legs  cured.  The  mode  of  curin,<r 
will  be  described  under  Hams;  and  their  properties  as  articles  of  food,  under  Pork. 

BACON,  Anne,  1528-1600;  wife  of  sir  Nicholas  B.,  second  daughter  of  sir  Anthony 
Cooke,  si.ster  of  the  wives  of  lord  Burleigh,  sir  Henry  Killigrew,  and  sir  John  Kusself. 
and  mother  of  lord  Bacon.  Her  father,  from  whom  she  acc(uired  a  superior  education. 
was  tutor  of  Edward  VI. 

BACON,  Delta,  1811-59;  sister  of  Leonard,  eminent  as  a  teacher;  author  of  Tnks 
of  tJie  Pnritam,  The  Bride  of  Fort  Edirard,  nxn\  PMlosophy  of  the  Plnys  of  Shakespeare  Un- 
folded, in  which  she  endeavors  to  prove  that  lord  Bacon  Avas  the  real  author  of  the  Shake- 
.spearean  plays. 

BACON,  Francis,  Lord  Yerulam,  Viscount  St.  Alr.vns,  b.  in  London,  Jan.  22,  156h 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  (q.v.).  His  mother  was  the  learned  Anne  Cooke.  In 
early  childhood,  he  manifested  siiperior  powers,  and  an  ardent  love  of  knowledge;  his 
intelligence  was  so  precocious,  and  his  sedateness  so  remarkable,  that  the  queen  took 
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pleasure  in  canin<^  him  her  "  young  lord  keeper."  At  the  <igc  of  13,  he  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  which  he  quitted,  after  a  residence  of  tliree  j'ears,  with  a  low 
opinion  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  there,  and,  as  well,  of  the  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phy. On  leaving  the  universit}',  he  went  to  Paris,  in  the  suite  of  Sir  Aniias  Paulet,  the 
English  ambassador,  and  there  occu])ied  himself  chiefly  with  statistics  and  diplomacy, 
the  result  of  iiis  studies  and  observation  being  a  work,  afterwards  published,  Of  tlw  Stdte 
of  Knmpr.  The  sudden  death  of  his  fatlier,  about  the  end  of  1579,  recalled  him  in  1580 
to  England,  where,  aftiT  failing  to  procure  froni  the  governmenta  provision  wiiich  would 
enable  him  to  devote  himself  to  science  and  literature,  he  betook  himself  for  several 
years  to  the  study  of  law.  His  professional  progress  was  at  first  very  slow,  and,  con- 
trary to  wiiat  might  have  been  expected,  it  was  long  belore  he  could  obtain  promotion 
in  the  public  service.  This  want  of  success  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  hostility  of  his 
uncle,  the  queen's  first  minister,  lord  Burleigh  (see  Cecil),  who  regarded  him  as  a  dan- 
gerous rivaf  to  his  own  son.  To  lord  Burleigh  and  his  son,  B.,  in  the  hope  of  advance- 
ment, had  paid  court  till  it  was  clear  no  favor  was  to  be  e.\pected  from  them,  when  he 
betook  himself  to  their  rival,  the  earl  of  Essex,  whose  friendship  he  speedily  won.  But 
the  earl's  intluencc  could  not  counteract  the  continued  opposition  of  the  Cecils,  through 
whom  he  was  defeated,  in  1594,  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  for  B.  the  then  vacant  otlice  of 
attorney-general.  What  he  could  do  for  his  friend,  however,  he  did;  for  shortly  after 
this  disappointment  he  presented  him  with  an  estate  at  Twickenham  worth  £2000  a  year. 
It  is  jiainful  to  relate  that  B.  repaitl  the  generous  friendship  of  his  patron  with  flagrant 
ingratitude.  When  Essex  was  sulisequently  brought  to  trial  for  a  conspiracy  against  the 
(lueeii,  B.  came  forv.'ard  as  his  accuser  with  tongue  and  pen;  he  unnecessarily  appeared 
as  counsel  against  the  friend  who  had  so  largely  obliged  and  confided  in  him,  and  used 
all  his  great  talents  and  ingenuity  as  a  pleader  to  magnify  his  crimes  and  secure  their 
punishment.  B.  was  straitened  at  the  time  in  his  circumstances,  through  his  extravagant 
mode  of  life,  and,  moreover,  was  anxious  to  conciliate  the  court,  whose  anger  he  had 
provoked  iiy  having  espoused  the  popular  cause  on  his  first  entering  parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  .Alid'dlesex  in  1595.  But  whatever  the  temptation  was,  it  cannot  allect  our  opin-  • 
ion  of  conduct  so  mean  and  immoral.  It  remains  to  be  stated,  that,  after  the  earl's  exe- 
cution, he  wrote,  at  the  request  of  the  queen,  A  Dl' da  ration  of  tlu-  Practices  and  Trea- 
HOiis  AttcinpUxl  and  CouimUtcd  by  Robert  Earl  of  Eamx.  which  was  printed  by  authority. 

In  1590,  B.  obtained  the  post  of  counsel  extraordinary  to  the  queen,  and  a  few  years 
afterwards  he  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Middlesex.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  reign  of  James  I.  that  he  made  rapid  progress.  He  was  knighted  in  1603,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  appointed  salaried  counsel  to  the  crown;  by  1613,  he  had  advanced 
to  the  otlice  of  attorney-general,  in  which  he  unconditionally  subserved  the  purposes  of 
the  court.  His  conduct  as  attorney,  in  attempting  to  extort  by  the  rack  a  confession  of 
treason  from  an  old  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Peacham,  has  met  with  universal  and 
deserved  condemnation.  He  did  not,  however,  cringe  to  the  king  and  the  royal  favor- 
ite, Villiers,  except  to  good  purpose.  In  1617,  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  great 
seal,  and  in  1619  attained  the  dignity  of  the  lord  chancellorship,  with  the  title  of  lord 
Verulam.     In  the  year  following,  he  was  created  viscount  St.  Albans. 

Having  attained  the  highest  honors  of  the  state  by  truckling  to  the  king  and  his 
favorite,  B.  proceeded  to  abuse  his  judicial  functions  to  increase  his  revenues,  which, 
great  as  they  were,  were  unequal  to  his  extravagance.  Though  his  ofHcial  income  was 
great,  and  his  means  had  been  enlarged  by  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
alderman,  he  could  only  support  his  style  of  life  by  conti-acting  debt  and  accepting 
l)ribes  from  suitors.  Nor  was  money  his  only  motive  to  false  judgments;  he  more  than 
once  polluted  the  stream  of  justice,  to  maintain  the  favor  of  Buckingham.  By  1621, 
the  state  of  the  courts  had  become  so  scandalous  as  to  call  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
which  resulted  in  his  being  convicted,  on  his  own  written  confession,  of  twenty-three 
acts  of  corruption.  In  consequence,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  £110,000,  and 
to  be  confined  in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure;  he  was  banished  for  life  from  the 
court,  and  declared  unfit  to  hold  any  office  of  state,  or  to  sit  in  parliament.  The  fine, 
liowever,  was  remitted;  the  imprisonment  lasted  only  two  days;  he  was  allowed  again 
to  api)earat  court,  and,  indeed,  was  summoned  to  sit  in  the  very  next  parliament.  Age, 
however,  failing  health,  and  perhaps  shame,  prevented  him  from  appearing.  Banisiied 
from  public  life,  lie  henceforth  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  science,  enjoying  from 
the  government  a  pension  of  £1200,  and  an  annual  income,  in  all,  of  £2500.  His  mode 
of  life  still,  however,  continued  to  be  so  prodigal  and  ostentatious  that,  at  his  death,  in 
1626,  his  debts  amounted  to  upwards  of  £22,000.  The  immediate  occasion  of  his  death  (as 
related  by  Aubrey,  who  probably  got  it  from  Hobbes,  who  was  B.'s  intimate  friend)  was 
cold  caught  in  making  an  expeiiment  to  test  the  power  of  snow  to  preserve  flesh.  He 
died  in  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  to  which  he  had  been  removed  with  the  fatal 
chill  ujjon  him  which  he  had  caught  in  the  course  of  the  experiment. 

While,  on  the  whole,  the  public  life  of  lord  B.  is  marked  by  meanness  and  dis- 
honor, his  literary  and  scientific  works  are  everywhere  irradiated  by  the  powerful  light 
of  an  intellect  which  towered  over  those  of  other  men.  The  first  edition  of  his  EsmijK 
appeared  in  1597;  his  two  bof)ks  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning  in  1605;  his  Wisdom  <f 
the  Anci4',nts — in  Latin — in  1610;  a  third  edition  of  \\h  Essays,  greatly  extended,  in  1612; 
his  tvi'o  books    of   the  Novum   Org(tnum,   or    second  part  of   the  lustaaratio  Magna, 
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designed  to  consist  of  six  parts— also  in  Latin — in  1620;  bis  ITMory  nftJte  Beign  of  ILnir;/ 
VII. ,  in  1622;  liis  iiiiio  boolcs,  De  Augnfittis  Srie/ifiann/i — a  Latin  translation  and  cxtcn- 
vsion  of  \ni  Advnucrnieiit  of  Learning— r'm  1623.  Besides  these,  lie  wrote  several  minor 
works,  which  need  not  here  be  specially  mentioned.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  his  writ 
ings  embrace  almost  all  subjects,  from  jiuisprudcnce — wliich  he  treated  not  as  a  mere 
lawyer,  but  as  a  legislator  and  philosopher — to  morality  and  medicine.  The  Sernw/ux 
Fidc'ks  is  a  treasury  of  the  deepest  knowledge  of  human  relations,  conveyed  in  a  gorgeous 
and  energetic  style.  Almost  the  onl}"  science  with  wliich  he  was  unacquainted  was  that 
of  mathematics.  Thus  singularly  gifted  and  accomplished,  he  appeared  at  a  time  when 
science,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  started  on  that  progress  which  has,  never  since  been 
arrested.  If  it  is  now  a  question  how  far  he  contributed  by  his  genius  to  that  progress 
at  its  commencement,  it  is  a  fact  that  he  was  long  vulgarly  regarded  by  his  countrymen 
as  the  fatiier  of  inductive  philosophy — as  having  been  the  inventor  and  tirst  teacher  of 
the  method  of  interrogating  nature  by  observation  and  experiment  and  inductive  reason- 
iuiT.  Nor  are  his  writings  wanting  in  materials  qualified  tx  facie  to  support  his  title  to 
that  eminence.  His  claim  to  the  distinction,  however,  has  of  late  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy,  the  result  of  which  is  that  it  has  been  generally  disallowed.  But  if 
it  be  true  that  he  had  a  somewhat  vague  and  imperfect  apprehension  of  the  philoso))hy 
of  induction,  overestimated  the  province  of  observation,  and  undervalued  the  use  of 
deduction  and  hypothesis,  and  that  even  his  classification  of  the  sciences  in  the  De 
Atigmenti^,  on  which  his  reputation  long  turned,  has  been  properly  superseded  by  the 
superior  and  better-reasoned  classification  of  M.  Comte;  still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  he  was  one  of  the  first  that  was  aware  of  the  true  character  of  the  positive  philoso- 
phy, and  wdio  understood  its  conditions,  and  foresaw  its  final  supremacy;  and  as  for  his 
classification,  that  it  was  a  marvelous  effort  of  reason  at  a  time  when  the  sciences  were 
in  their  iufancj',  and  many  of  them  w^ere  yet  unborn.  Also,  it  must  be  said,  that  if  B. 
cannot  be  claimed  by  the  phj'sicists  as  the  father  of  their  science,  and  they  must  look 
rather  to  Galileo,  yet  he  may  fairly  be  claimed  in  that  character  by  the  students  of 
man  and  society;  for  he  was  the  first  to  aim  at  the  extension  of  the  methods  of  positive 
pliilosophy  to  moral  and  social  conceptions.  If  recent  critici.sms  have  dethroned  him 
from  the  position  which  for  centuries  he  occupied  in  relation  to  the  physical  sciences, 
by  showing  that  neither  his  doctrines,  experiments,  nor  writings  have  materially  affected 
their  course,  it  is  only  to  leave  him  free  to  be  placed  in  a  position  no  less  dignified  in 
relation  to  human  and  social  philosopliy. 

As  a  writer,  B.  presents  us  in  combination  an  intellect  at  opce  one  of  the  most 
capacious  and  profound  that  ever  appeared  among  men — one  of  the  most  penetrating, 
one  of  the  most  far-reaching — and  an  imagination  almost  equally  remarkable.  In  no 
other  writer  is  so  much  profound  thought  to  be  found  expressed  in  such  splendid 
eloquence.  "If."  says  Hallam  {Literafure  of  Europe,  iii.  218),  "we  compare  what  may 
be  found  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  books  De  Augmerdis,  in  the  Essays,  the  History 
of  Ucnry  VII.,  and  the  various  short  treatises  contained  in  his  works  on  moral  and 
political  wisdom  and  on  human  nature,  from  experience  of  which  all  such  wisdom  is 
drawn,  with  the  rhetoric,  ethics,  and  politics  of  Aristotle,  or  with  the  historians  most 
celebrated  for  their  deep  insight  into  civil  society  and  human  character — with  Thucy- 
dides,  Tacitus,  Philip  de  Comines,  Machiavel,  Darila,  Hume — we  shall,  I  think,  find 
that  one  man  may  almost  be  compared  with  all  of  these  together." 

The  collected  works  and  life  of  lord  B.  were  published  by  Mallet  in  5  vols.  (Lond. 
1765);  a  good  edition  is  that  of  Montague  (16  vols.,  Lond.  1825-34);  but  the  best,  it 
is  generally  admitted,  is  the  last  (Works,  7  vols.,  edited  by  Spedding,  Ellis,  and  Heath. 
1858-59;  Letters  and  Life,  7  vols.,  by  Spedding,  1862-74).  An  able  review  of  B.'s 
character  is  to  be  found  among  Macaulay's  Essays.  The  Encydapo'dias  Britannica  and 
Metropolitana  contain  valuable  papers  on  his  writings,  on  which  also  sir  J.  Herschel's 
1^-eliminary  Discourse  in  Lardiur's  Encyclopcedia  may  be  consulted. 

BACO>i,  .John,  a  distinguished  statuar}^  was  b.  in  London,  1740,  and  d.  there  Aug.  7, 
1799.  He  was  at  first  a  painter  on  porcelain,  and  only  began  to  work  in  marble  at  the 
age  of  23;  yet  in  1769  he  received  the  first  prize  from  the  royal  academy,  of  which  he 
Avas  soon  after  made  a  member.  His  statue  of  Idars  first  established  his  fame. 
Among  his  principal  works  are,  two  busts  of  George  III.,  one  in  Christ  Church  college 
at  Oxford,  the  other  in  the  university  library  at  Gottingen;  the  monuments  of  lord 
Chatham  in  Westmin.ster  abbej'  and  in  Guildhall;  the  statues  of  How-ird  and  of  Samuel 
.Johnson  in  St.  Paul's,  and  that  of  Blackstone  at  Oxford.  B.  was  deficient  in  imagina- 
tion, and  had  no  refined  perception  of  beauty. 

BACON',  Leo^takd,  r>.D.,  ll.d. ,  b.  Michigan.  1802;  son  of  a  Congregational  home 
mi.ssionary  from  New  England;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1820,  and  at  Andover  in  1824;  the 
next  j'ear,  and  until  1866,  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  New  Haven;  acting  professor  of 
revealed  theology  in  Yale  from  1866  to  1871,  and  .since  then  lecturer  on  ecclesiastical 
polity  and  American  church  history.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Christian  Specta- 
tor, and  is  still  an  editor  of  the  Nck  Englander,  of  wiiich  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 
He  wan  also  for  15  years  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Independent.  Dr.  B.  is  the  author  of 
Select  Practical  Writings  of  Richard  Ba.rter,  irith  a  Life  of  the  Author;  Manual  for  Young 
U.  K.  II.— 7 
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Clnnrh  MemherK,  Slavery  Dixrit!<!<ed,  and  various  historical  discourses  and  essaj'^s.  Asa 
tbiuker  and  writer  he  is  noted  for  broadtliand  vi.u;or. 

BA(X)N,  liKoNAiu)  "WooLSKY^n.D.,  1).  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1830;  a  writer  and  theolo- 
gian, son  of  Leonard  B.,  graduated  at  Yale,  1850.  After  officiating  as  a  clergyman  in 
various  places,  he  was  pastor,  for  longer  or  shorter  terms,  of  the  First  cliurch,  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  of  the  New  England  Congregational  church,  Brooklyn,  and  of  the  First  church, 
Stamford,  Conn. ;  subsequently  passed  several  years  in  Euro[)e,  cliietty  in  Geneva,  as 
student,  preacher,  and  writer;  now  pastor  of  the  Park  Congregational  church,  Norwich, 
Conn. 

BACON,  Nathaniel,  b.  England,  1630-40;  d.  Va.,  1677;  a  lawyer  and  member  of 
governor  Berkeley's  council,  leader  of  an  alleged  insurrection  against  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment under  pretense  of  resisting  aggressions  of  the  Indians.  Berkeley  w  as  forced  to 
make  many  concessions  to  demands  for  better  government;  but  he  broke  his  promises, 
and  a  brief  civil  war  followed,  in  which  Jamestown  was  burned  (1676),  and  the  governor 
took  shelter  in  an  English  vessel.  Before  Bacon  completed  plans  for  re-establishing  the 
government,  he  died  from  disease  taken  in  an  Indian  campaign,  and  the  rebellion  soon 
came  to  an  end. 

BACON,  Sir  Nicholap,  the  father  of  lord  Bacon,  was  b.  in  1510,  at  Cliiselhurst,  in 
Kent.  He  received  an  excellent  education;  and  being  gifted  by  nature  with  sound  and 
practical  abilities,  he  quickly  prospered  in  the  legal  profession,  to  which  he  attached 
himself.  At  the  age  of  27,  he  was  appointed  solicitor  to  the  court  of  augmentations; 
two  years  later,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII. ,  he  had  the  courage 
to  present  to  that  irascible  monarch  a  reasonable  project  for  api>lyiug  the  wealth  wliich 
had  been  "  rescued  "  from  the  church.  It  was  this:  that  Henry  should  employ  a  portion 
of  it  in  founding  a  college  for  the  study  of  politics  and  diplomacy.  Unfortunately,  the 
king  had  already  squandered  it  away  in  presents,  and  was  unable  to  comply  with  the 
wise  suggestion  of  the  young  lawyer;  but  probably  he  remembered  his  good  sense,  for, 
in  1546,  Henry  advanced  him  to  the  office  of  attorney  of  the  court  of  wards,  which  he 
retained  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.;  but  his  Protestantism  necessarily  caused  liira 
to  be  deprived  of  all  public  honors  and  emoluments  after  the  sub.sequent  Catholic  suc- 
cession. On  the  death  of  Mary,  however,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Protestant 
part  of  the  privy  council,  by  queen  Elizabeth;  and  in  1558,  received  at  her  hands  the 
great  seal.  In  the  beginning  of  1559,  he  opened  parliament  with  a  judicious  speech  on 
the  difficult  subject  of  a  national  religion.  He  was  also  president  of  that  assembly  of 
ecclesiastical  disputants  which  met  in  Westminster  two  months  later,  to  disciiss  the 
points  of  controversy^  between  Protestants  and  Catholics.  In  1564,  he  suffered  a  tem- 
porary eclipse  of  royal  favor,  on  account  of  the  too  patriotic  character  of  his  religion ; 
but  through  the  persevering  efforts  of  his  old  and  constant  friend,  sir  William  Cecil,  he 
was  at  length  restored  to  the  sunshine  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  bask.  Eliza- 
beth even  went  the  length  of  paying  him  a  visit  in  1577,  at  his  magnificent  mansion  of 
Gorhambury,  in  Hertfordshire.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  Feb.,  1579.  Sir  Nicholas  Avas 
one  of  those  solid  and  stately  Englishmen  to  whose  sagacity,  high  principle,  and  firm 
demeanor  his  country  owed  its  safety  in  that  critical  period  when  Elizabeth  mounted  the 
throne. 

BACON,  Roger,  an  English  monk,  who,  through  the  force  of  his  intellect,  raised 
liimself  far  above  his  age,  made  wonderful  discoveries  in  several  sciences,  and  contrib- 
uted much  to  extend  the  then  scanty  knowledge  of  nature.  He  was  descended  of  a 
respectable  family,  and  b.  at  Ilchester,  in  the  co  of  Somerset,  1214.  He  studied  at 
Oxford,  and  then  at  Paris,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  theology;  and  soon 
after  his  return  home,  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Franciscans,  and  settled  at  Oxford. 
Physics  seems  to  have  been  at  that  time  the  chief  object  of  his  labors;  and  liberal  friends 
of  science  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  pursuing  his  researches.  In  exploring  the 
secrets  of  nature,  he  made  discoveries  and  invented  applications  which  were  looked 
upon  by  the  ignorant  as  the  work  of  hellish  magic.  This  prejudice  was  encouraged  by 
the  jealousy  and  hate  with  which  his  brother  monks  regarded  his  superiority.  Besides, 
he  loudly  denounced  the  ignorance  and  immorality  of  the  clergj^  especially  of  the 
monks,  and  even  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  in  w^hich  he  represented  to  him  the  necessity 
of  clerical  reform.  Out  of  revenge,  an  accusation  was  brought  against  him  at  the  papal 
court,  and  the  pope  interdicted  him  from  teaching  in  the  university.  He  was  shortly 
after  imprisoned,  forbidden  all  human  intercourse,  and  hardly  allowed  sufficient  food. 
Among  the  few  clear-sighted  men  wlio  admired  Bacon's  genius,  and  pitied  his  misfor- 
tunes, was  the  cardinal-bishop  of  Sabina,  at  that  time  papal  legate  in  England.  He 
desired  to  see  Bacon's  writings,  but  the  interdiction  of  the  Franciscans  prevented  a 
compliance  with  his  wish.  On  his  ascent  to  the  papal  throne  as  Clement  IV.,  B.  wrote 
to  him,  expressing  his  readiness  to  furnish  him  with  whatever  he  desired,  and  Clement 
in  reply  repeated  his  request  to  see  B.'s  works,  in  defiance  of  the  Franciscan  prohibition. 
B.  accordingly  drew  up  his  Opus  Majvs  (edited  by  Jebb,  1733),  which  he  sent,  along 
with  two  other  works,  it  is  said,  to  the  pope,  by  his  favorite  pupil,  John  of  London,  and 
in  which  he  represented  the  necessity  of  a  reformation  in  the  sciences  through  a  diligent 
study  of  the  languages  and  of  nature.  How  Clement  received  them  is  not  very  well 
known;  but  they  could  only  have  reached  him  about  the  time  he  was  seized  with  his  last 
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illness.  For  10  years  after  Clement's  death,  B.  was  free  from  open  persecution  at  least. 
But  in  1378,  under  Nicolas  III.,  the  general  of  the  Franciscan  order,  Jerome  of  Esculo, 
declared  himself  against  B.,  forbade  the  reading  of  his  books,  and  issued  an  order  for 
his  imprisonment,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  pope.  This  new  imprisonment  lasted 
10  years.  When  Jerome  of  Esculo  became  pope,  under  the  name  of  Nicolas  IV.,  B. 
sent  him  a  Treatise  on  the  Meam  of  warding  off  the  Infirmities  of  Old  Afje  (Lat.  Oxf.  1590; 
Eng.,  by  Brown,  1683),  with  a  view  to  convince  him  of  the  harmlessness  and  utility  of 
hisla'bors,  but  in  vain.  What  the  pope  refused  to  the  representations  of  the  old  philos- 
opher, was  yielded  to  the  intercession  of  several  infiuential  English  noblemen,  and  B.  at 
last  recovered  his  freedom.  He  returned  to  Oxford,  wrote  a  compendium  of  theology, 
and  shortly  after  died— according  to  some,  in  1292,  to  others,  in  1294. 

B.,  althouo-h  an  extraordinary  genius,  could  not  rid  himself  of  all  the  prejudices  of 
his  times.  He  believed  in  the  philosopher's  stone  and  in  astrology.  His  chief  invention 
is  the  magnifying-glass.  There  are  also  in  his  writings  other  new  and  ingenious  views  on 
optics;  for  example,  on  refraction,  on  the  apparent  magnitude  of  objects,  on  the  great 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  tlie  horizon.  On  other  subjects,  again,  he 
fell  into  the  greatest  errors.  He  made  several  chemical  discoveries  which  were  wonders 
at  that  time.  He  knew,  for  instance,  that  with  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  charcoal,  we  may 
imitate  lightning,  and  produce  explosions.  Mathematics,  applied  to  observation,  he 
considered  to  be  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  nature.  He  studied 
several  languages,  and  wrote  Latin  with  great  elegance  and  clearness.  Deserving  of 
honorable  mention  are  his  discoveries  of  the  errors  that  prevailed  in  the  calendar,  and 
his  proposals  and  data  for  remedying  them,  in  which  he  came  very  near  the  truth.  He 
prepared  a  rectified  calendar,  of  which  a  copy  is  preserved  in  the  Oxford  library.  On 
account  of  his  extensive  knowledge,  he  received  the  name  of  "doctor  rairabilis." 
Several  of  his  works  have  never  been  printed,  and  are  preserved  among  the  Cottonian 
manuscripts  in  the  British  museum;  some  are  to  be  found  in  French  libraries, 

BACON  BEETLE,     See  Dermestes. 

BAGS,  or  Bacsk.\,  a  co.  in  Hungary  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss.  3973  sq.m. ; 
level  and  very  fertile.  Its  products  are  wheat,  wine,  tobacco,  horses,  and  cattle.  A 
canal  connecting  the  two  rivers  goes  through  the  county.  The  chief  towns  are  Zombor, 
the  capital,  Maria-Theresiopel,  and  Neu.satz.  The  town  of  Bacs  is  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Danube;  pop. '70,  3666. 

BACSANTI,  Janos  (pronounced  Bat-shan-yi),  a  Hungarian  writer  and  poet,  was  b. 
May  11,  1763,  at  Tapolcza,  in  the  circle  of  Szalader.  After  studj'ing  at  Vessprim, 
Oedcnburg,  and  Pesth,  he  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  gen.  Orczy,  and  while  thus 
employed,  published  his  first  work.  The  Valor  of  the  Magyars  (Pesth,  1785).  He  received 
the  same  year  an  appointment  in  the  finance  department  of  Kaschau,  and  there,  in  con- 
junction with  Baroti  and  Pazinczy,  he  began  the  Magyar  Maseum  (Kaschau  and  Pesth, 
17»8-92).  In  1793,  in  consequenc^  of  a  liberal  poem,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and 
in  1794,  having  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  bishop  Martinovich,  he  was  carried  to 
Spielberg,  where  he  was  confined  till  1790.  After  recovering  his  freedom,  he  assisted  in 
editing  the  Magyar  Minerva,  then  came  to  Vienna,  where  he  held  an  office  in  the  bank, 
and  married  (1805)  the  German  poetess,  Gabrielle  Baumgarten — an  unhappy  match. 
When  the  French  entered  Vienna  in  1809,  B.  translated  Napoleon's  proclamation  to  the 
Hungarians,  on  which  account  he  found  himself  afterwards  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Paris.  After  the  peace  of  Paris,  he  was  given  up,  and  had  Linz  assigned  liim  as  a  com- 
pulsory residence,  but  was  allowed  to  receive  his  French  pension  till  his  death.  He  died 
at  Linz,  May  12,  1845;  the  Hungarian  academy  had  in  1843  again  elected  the  octogena- 
rian a  corresponding  member.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  B.,  besides  other  works, 
published  his  Collects  Pot^/is  (Pesth,  1827;  Ofen,  1835).  We  are  also  indebted  to  him 
for  the  collected  edition  of  the  poetical  works  of  Anyos  (Menna,  1798),  and  of  Faludi 
(Pesth,  1824). 

BACTERIUM,  a  minute  and  low  form  of  vegetable  organism,  refractive,  spherical, 
and  mobile.  It  occurs  as  a  fossil;  is  found  in  the  sap  of  plants;  in  the  fluids  of  men, 
animals,  insects,  larvae  and  imagines,  and  eg^s;  is  abundant  in  incipient  .stages  of  fer- 
mentation and  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  and  substances.  Bacteria  act  as  a 
ferment,  changing  cane  sugar  and  starch  to  glucose.  They  are  communicated  as  germs 
floating  in  the  air;  they  assist  in  the  ripening  of  fruit,  and  in  the  regeneration  of  organic 
ma'ter,  during  the  formation  of  cell  stiTicture.  The}'  thrive  equally  well  in  acid,  alka- 
line, or  neutral  fluids.  Many  phenomena,  otlierwise  attributed  to  spontaneous  generatiim, 
are  caused  In-  these  minute  and  omnipresent  organisms.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  attending 
most  experiments  concerning  spontaneous  generation  lies  in  the  uncertainty  of  removing 
such  germs  from  an  inclosed  space,  of  killing  such  as  remain,  and  preventing  the  ingress 
of  others. 

BAG  THI/,  the  ancient  name  of  the  imperfectly  known  land  lying  between  the  western 
part  of  the  iiindu  Kush  mountains,  and  the  river  Oxus  (Amu,  or  Gilion),  which 
separated  it  from  Sogdiana  on  the  n.  and  n.e.  Its  boundaries  in  early  times  can- 
not  be  precisely  ascertained,  but  it  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  identical  with 
the  modern  Balkh  (q.v.).     13.  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  parent-peopie 
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from  wliicli  tlic  jn.r3'an  (q.v.)  or  Indo-Etiropcun  fiiniily  of  nations  branchfd  off.  The 
ancifut  Baclriaus  of  liistoric  times  wc-ru  alviii  to  tlie  Medr's  and  Persians,  and  used  tlie 
Zend  language.  B.  was  originally  tlie  center  of  a  powerful  Kingdom,  which  extended 
it-eif  over  the  e.  of  Persia,  bnt  we  have  almost  no  record  of  its  early  greatness;  we  only 
know  that  Ninus,  the  Assyrian  king,  in  spile  of  his  vast  army,  found  much  ditlieulty  in 
conquering  it,  and  that  when  Arbaces  besieged  the  last  Assyrian  king,  Sardanapahis,  in 
his  metropolis,  he  was  assisted  by  a  large  force  of  liactrians.  It  is  believed  that  ihe 
ancient  Persian  religion  was  tirst  developed  in  Bactra  or  Zariaspa,  the  capital  of  B., 
which  was  the  head-ciuarters  of  the  Magi  till  the  land  was  overrun  by  the  Arabs,  and  a 
Center-point  of  the  inland  trade  of  Asia.  The  modern  town  of  Balkh  (q.v.)  is  built  upon 
its  .site.  Alexander,  on  his  return  from  Persia,  left  in  B.  a  colony  of  14,000  Greeks,  who 
here  extended  civilization.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  B.  was  annexed  to  the  king- 
dom of  yyria;  but  was  raised  to  independence  l)y  its  governor,  Diodotus  I.,  who 
founded  tlie  Greek  kingdom  of  new  B.  about  256  n.c.  I'hc  history  of  this  kingdom 
was  formerly  little  known,  but  has  been  recently  elucidated  by  numerous  Gr.tco-Bactriaa 
coins  found  in  tlie  fupcs  or  burial-places  of  Afghanistan.  These  coins  give  the  names  of 
a  .>eries  of  king.-!,  and  bear  indications  of  the  political  circumstances  of  the  Greek  king- 
dom of  B.  On  tho.se  of  Eucralide.s,  a  monarch  who  tloiu'i.^hed  in  the  age  of  Mithridates, 
there  are  found,  beside  tiie  Greek  characters,  others  which  have  been  proved  to  belong 
to  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit,  and  have  been  very  happily  deciphered  by  Mr.  Prinsep. 

BAG  TRIS,  a  genus  of  palms,  of  which  nearly  fifty  species  arc  known,  all  American. 
The  leaves  of  some  are  pinnate,  those  of  others  entire.  They  are  generally  small  palms, 
some  of  them  very  small,  and  with  slender  stems;  that  of  B.  kiivix  is  not  thicker  than  a 
goo.sequi!l.  Some  are  s])iny,  and  form  thickets  not  easily  traversed.  B.  ucaidltorarpa 
is  called  Tucum,  near  Bahia,  and  from  it  an  extremely  tough  thread  is  obtained,  which 
is  used  for  making  nets.  B.  ruaruja,  the  Maraja  palm,  produces  large  clusters  of  fruit, 
resembling  small  grapes,  with  a  thin  pulp  of  an  agi-eeable  subacid  flavor. 

BACTEITES,  a  genus  of  fossil  ammomtid(v,  with  a  straight  .shell,  and  indented  but 
not  ramitied  sejjta.     Five  species  have  been  described,  all  from  Devonian  strata. 

BA'CTJLITES,  a  genus  of  the  family  of  ammonitida',  differing  from  the  true  ammonites 
(q.v.)  in  the  perfectly  straight  form  of  the  shell,  which  tajjeis  to  a  point,  and  is  either 
round  or  compressed.  The  species,  like  the  other  ammonitida;,  are  all  fossil.  B.  are 
characteristic  of  the  upper  chalk,  and  appear  to  have  existed  only  towards  the  expiry  of 
the  period  over  which  the  existence  of  the  ammonitida;  extended. 

BA'CTJP,  a  rapidly  increasing  and  very  prosperous  t.  of  Lancashire,  and  .station  of 
the  East  Lancashire  railwaj',  situated  in  abeaiitiful  valley  near  the  borders  of  Yorkshire, 
lo  m.  n.  from  Manchester,  and  12  m.  e.  by  s.  from  Blackburn.  Great  improvements 
h;ve  been  and  are  still  being  made  in  the  condition  and  appearance  of  the  town. 
There  are  many  churches  of  all  denominations,  a  mechanics'  and  a  literarj-  institute, 
r?hding-rooms,  etc.,  and  in  Aug.,  1867,  was  opened  a  beautiful  market-house.  The  pop. 
was  6981  in  1851,  and  17,199  in  1871.  B.  has  extensive  cotton  factories,  dye-w'orks. 
tiass  and  iron  foundries.  There  are  numerous  coal-mines  in  the  neighborhood;  and 
within  a  mile  from  the  town,  large  woolen  manufactories. 

BADA'GRY,  a  seaport  t  on  the  gold  coa.st  of  upper  Guinea.  Pop.  10,000.  At  one 
time  it  cari-ied  on  a  large  trade  in  slaves  with  the  Portuguese,  who  here  established  sev- 
eral factories.  B.  now^  belongs  to  Great  Britain.  It  was  from  this  place  that  Lander 
and  Clapperton  started  on  their  expeditions  to  explore  the  African  interior. 

BADAJOZ',  called  by  the  Rofiians  Pax  Augusta,  and  by  the  Moors  Beledaix,  i.e., 
"Land  of  Health,"  is  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of  the  same  name.  It  is  situ- 
c'ed  about  5  m.  from  the  borders  of  Portugal,  in  a  fruitful  district  on  the  left  bank  of 
tlie  Guadiana,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  28arches.  It  has  22,195inhab- 
itants,  is  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank,  the  residence  of  a  captain-general,  and  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  has  an  old  cathedral  with  a  splendid  organ,  and  paintings  by  Mateo  Cerezo 
and  Morales,  who  was  born  at  B. ;  a  brisk  traffic,  chiefly  contraband,  is  carried  on  with 
Portugal.  Its  chief  articles  of  manufacture  are  soap,  coarse  woolens,  leather,  and  delft- 
waro.  As  one  of  the  keys  of  Portugal,  B.  has  often  been  a  place  of  importance  in  war. 
It  Wius  besieged  in  vain  by  the  Portuguese  in  1660,  and  again  by  the  allies,  in  the  Span- 
ivh  war  of  succession,  in  1705.  During  the  French  war,  B.  was  besieged  by  the  French 
in  1808  and  in  1809,  and  again  in  18li,  Avhen  it  surrendered.  Mar.  11,  to  Soult.  It  was 
thrice  besieged  by  the  English  under  Wellington:  first  on  April  17,  1811.  after  the  con- 
quest of  Olivenza,  on  which  occasion,  the  approach  of  Soult  to  its  relief  caused  tlic 
siege  to  be  raised  on  the  14lh  of  May;  the  .second  time,  after  the  battles  of  Fuentes 
d'Onor  and  Albuera,  tlie  city  was  invested  from  May  27  to  June  10,  1811,  but  still  in 
vain.  The  third  investment,  Mar.  17,  1812,  ended  in  the  taking  of  the  city,  by  storm, 
on  the  night  of  April  G,  after  a  niurderoTis  contest,  and  a  ]o.ss,  during  the  twenty  days' 
siege,  of  72  officers  and  963  men  killed,  and  306  officers  and  :'483  men  wounded. — The 
]>n)vince  of  B,  has  an  area  of  y6S7  sq.m.,  and  a  population  of  (1870)431,922.    See  Estiie- 
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BADAKHSHAN',  or  Budukhshan',  a  territory  of  central  Asia,  lying  between  36'  and 
38°  n.  lat.,  and  69  and  73^  e.  long.  B.  lies  between  the  ebain  of  "the  Hindu  Kiish  and 
the  Oxus.  It  is  drained  bj^  the  Kokelia,  a  tributary  of  that  river,  and  is  famous  through- 
out the  east  as  a  i)icturesque  hill-couutry  covered  witii  woods,  rich  pasture,  and  fertile 
and  well-cultivated  valleys.  Eastern  travelers  speak  with  rapture  of  its  rich  orchards, 
its  fruits,  tiowers,  and  nightingales.  In  recent  times  no  Europcnui  traveler  has  visited  it 
except  capt.  John  Wood,  who  only  saw  it  in  the  winter  of  IH'dS.  The  inhabitants  are 
Tajiks,  or  au  Aryan  race  speaking  Persian  and  Turkee.  They  are  Mohammedans — 
Sheas  iu  the  mountains,  and  Sunnas  in  the  plains.  Their  number  is  estimated  at  oaO,000. 
One  of  their  chief  occupations  is  man-stealing — their  captives  being  chieti}'  Kalirs  and 
Chitralis  frf)m  the  Indian  side  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  The  people  of  B.  seem  to  have  been 
always  under  the  immediate  i-ule  of  their  own  chiefs,  at  the  head  of  Avhom  was  "  the 
Mir."  They  have  generally,  however,  formed  part  of  some  great  Asiatic  empire,  lu 
the  last  century,  B.  forme(i  part  of  the  empire  of  Nadir  Shiih,  after  whose  death  it 
became  subject  to  the  Afghans.  In  1828,  however,  the  Uzbecks,  under  Murad  Beg, 
taking  advantage  of  the  disturbed  state  of  Afghanistan,  defeated  the  tribes  of  B.  in  a 
pitched  battle;  and  two  years  after,  their  subjection  was  completed.  '^I'heir  conqueroi-s 
treated  them  most  harshly,  demolishing  their  towns,  and  either  sellnig  them  as  slaves, 
or  carrying  them  olf  to  people  the  unhealthy  swamps  of  Kunduz.  On  tlie  death  oi Murad 
in  1845,  B.  seems  to  have  become  for  a  time  independent.  The  Afghans,  however,  soon 
reassert<?d  their  claims.  In  1859,  they  conquered  Kunduz,  and  Avere  about  to  annex  B., 
when  the  Mir  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  In  1863,  .Tchandar  Shah,  the  Mir  of  B., 
was  superseded  by  Mir  JVIaniud  Shah,  another  of  the  royal  family  of  B.,  supported  by. 
the  Afghans.  This  gave  rise  to  a  struggle  which  ended  in  thc'ce))hews  of  Jehaudar 
acquiring  dominion  by  means  of  Afghan  help.  In  1873,  England  and  Bussia  discussed 
and  agreed  upon  afrontier  between  B.  and  Afghanistan. — B.  is  sometimes  made  to  include 
Wakan,  on  the  upper  Oxus,  between  B.  proper  and  the  Pauiis  Steppe  (see  Bolor). — See 
Yule's  Marco  Polo;  Vambery's  Central  Atsia,  1874;  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  liamcs, 
1873. 

BASAB'EA,  a  t.  of  Oude,  India,  in  the  district  of  Bainswarra,  4  m.  e.  from  the  Gan- 
ges, and  5  m.  e.  from  Cawupore.     Pop.  8000. 

BADDECK,  a  village  and  capital  of  Victoria  co. ,  IST.  B.,  dominion  of  Canada,  on  the 
island  of  Cape  I3reton,  accessible  to  steamers. 

BAD  DEBLOCKS,  or  Henware  (alaria  esenlenta),  a  sea-weed  (see  Alg^e),  of  the  sub- 
order/«o<f«YP,  growing  on  rocks  in  deep  water  on  the  shores  of  Britain,  Iceland,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  a  stem  4  to  8  in.  long,  pinnated  with  a  few  short 
leaflets,  which  contain  the  seeds,  and  a  membranous  olive-gicen  frond  of  2  to  12  ft. 
long,  with  a  .stout  midrib.  The  frond  being  stripped  off,  the  mid-iib  forms  an  article 
of  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coasts  of  Iceland,  Denmark,  Scotland,  Ireland,  etc. 
The  thinner  part  of  the  fi'ond  is  also  sometimes  eaten. 

BADEAU,  Adam,  a  native  of  Kew  York;  served  on  Sherman's  staff,  and  was 
wounded  at  Port  Hudson,  iu  (he  rebellion.  He  w;is  gen.  Grant's  military  secretary,  wva 
brevetted  as  brig.  gen.  of  the  U.  S.  array,  and  was  secretary  of  the  A^merican  legation  iu 
England.     He  is  the  author  of  Milifarij  Ilidury  of  6cn.  U.  S.  Giant. 

BADEN,  The  Gr.\xd  Duchy  op,  is  situated  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
German  empire.  With  an  area  of  5900  sq.m.,  it  runs  m  the  direction  of  the  valley  of 
the  upper  Rhine  and  of  the  Black  Forest,  from  the  southern  bend  of  the  Main  at  Wcrt- 
heim  to  the  Bodensee  or  lake  of  Constance,  and  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Bavaria  and 
xiesse-Darmstadt;  on  the  e.  by  Hohenzollern.  Wlirtemlierg,  Bavaria;  and' on  the  w.  and 
s.  by  the  Rhine,  which  separates  it  from  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Alsace,  and  Switzerland.  It 
is  divided  politically  into  four  circles — the  circle  of  the  "  Lake,"  at  ihc  s.,  and  the  circles 
of  the  "Ujiper  Rhine,"  of  the  "Central  Rhine,"  and  of  the  "  Lower  Rhine;"  these  are 
again  divided  into  79  districts. 

Surface  and  Ifiidrorjraphy. — Physically,  B.  falls  into  two  divisions — the  western  plain, 
lying  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  eastern  highlands;  the  ]ilain  occupying 
about  a  fifth  of  the  Avhole  duchy,  and  the  hilly  part,  four  fifths.  Of  tne  mountaiu- 
ranges,  the  Schwarzwald,  or  Black  Forest,  is  the  most  prominent.  See  Black  Forest. 
For  a  distance  of  96  m.,  it  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  Baden.  It  terminates  m  abrupt 
declivities  towards  the  w.,  and  on  the  e.  descends  by  degrees  into  the  plateau  of  theNec- 
kar  in  Wiirtemberg.  It  decreases  in  height  from  s.  to  n.,  its  mean  elevation  being  from 
about  4000  to  2700  ft.,  and  is  cut  up  into  sections  by  numerous  deep  and  wildly  romantic 
valleys.  The  most  remarkable  summits  are  Feldberg  and  Belchen  in  the  south.  The 
less  elevated  part  of  the  mountainous  division  of  B.,  which  lies  to  the  n.  of  the  Muig, 
receives  the  general  name  of  the  Neckar  liighlands,  as  far  as  to  its  intersection  by  the 
Neckar  valley,  on  the  n.  side  of  which  the  Odenwald  begins.  Southward,  in  the  "circle 
of  the  "Lake,"  rise  the  extensive  plateaus  of  the  German  juva.  This  table-land  is  known 
by  the  local  name  of  the  Randen.  In  the  plain  of  the  "Upper  Rhine,"  between  Alt- 
breisaeh  and  Endingen,  stands  the  small  isolated  T)asaltic  group  of  the  Kaiserstuhl,  or 
emperor's  seat,  rising  to  tlie  height  of  1100  ft.,  and  overlooking  the  Rhine. 

Being  drained  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  B.  belongs  to  the  basins  of  two  oppo- 
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Bite  seas;  the  sourecs  of  the  Danube,  however,  drain  only  about  336  scf.m.  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the '■  C;iiele  of  the  Lake."  Jiej^iniiin!^  witli  tlie  Bodensec,  whieh  projects 
three  arms  or  hays  on  tlic  n.w.  into  B. ,  the  Rhine,  in  its  tumultuous  course,  forms  the 
K.  boundary,  interrupted,  however,  l)y  several  etieroaehments  of  the  Swiss  territories 
iipon  its  n.  bank.  From  Basel  to  below  Maidieini,  the  stream  is  the  only  ;iiid  natural 
boundary.  The  chief  trii)Utaries  of  the  Hldne,  on  tiie  B.  side,  are  the  \i  ckar,  t  ic  Kiu- 
zig,  tlie  Muru;,  the  Elz,  the  Dreisam,  and  the  Ptin/,.  On  the  n.e.  the  B,  den  k  rriU)rie3 
are  bounded  by  the  Main,  whieh  there  receives  tlie  Tauber.  Except  a  part  of  liie  Bodea- 
see,  B.  has  no  lake  of  importance.  In  the  Schwarzwald,  however,  there  are  tlie  follow- 
ing sheets  of  water  which  go  by  the  nami!  of  lakes:  Muminelsee,  Wildsee,  Feldsee,  Titi- 
sce,  and  the  N(mnenmattweih(!r,  with  a  floating  island. 

Climate. — As  the  ditYerence  between  the  highest  and  lowest  poinst  of  B. — Feldbcrg, 
which  rises  to  heigiit  of  4860  ft.,  and  Manheim — amounts  to  something  like  4500  ft., 
there  is  naturally  a  great  variety  of  climate,  es|)ecially  in  respect  of  temperature.  The 
mean  temperature  of  th(!  plains  may  be  staled  at  50%  and  that  of  the  highlands  at  44" 
Fahr.,  so  that  the  Rhine  valley  of  B.  is  one  of  the  warmest  and  most  fruitful  districts, 
not  only  of  Germany,  but  of  Europe;  the  land  yielding  often,  in  the  case  of  maize,  a 
return  of  more  than  300  fold.  Walnuts,  cherries,  apples,  and  pears  grow  in  abundance, 
while  the  western  terraces  of  the  Schwarzwald  are  decked  with  vines.  On  these  charm- 
ing declivities,  the  walnut  thrives  at  a  height  of  1340  ft.,  the  grape  at  1450  ft. ;  other 
kinds  of  fruit  are  cultivated  in  the  higher  regions  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  2000  feet. 
The  wild  cherry  is  found  even  as  liigli  as  2600  ft. ;  the  cereals  being  protitably  culti- 
vated to  at  lea.s"t  an  equal  height.  Outs  rise  as  high  even  as  3600  ft.,  above  which  lie 
the  exclusively  pastoral  districts. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  which, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  description,  yields  rich  returns.  An  area  of  about  3200 
sq.m.  is  occupied  with  fields  and  gardens,  growing  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  maize,  pota- 
toes, pulse,  and  vegetables  of  all  sorts.  Tobacco,  hemp,  rape,  opium,  etc.,  yield  a  large 
revenue.  Meadow-land  and  pasturage  occupy  about  a  fifth  of  the  surface.  An  impor- 
tant branch  of  cultivation  is  also  the  production  of  chestnuts,  walnuts,  almonds,  etc. 
The  quantity  of  wine  produced  yearly  is,  on  an  average,  14  million  gallons.  About 
1790  sq.m.  are  under  wood.  The  Schwarzwald  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pine-for- 
ests of  Germany.  There  whole  tracts  may  be  seen  of  pines  of  the  height  of  from  160 
to  180  ft.,  which  are  exported  to  the  Netherlands  for  ship-building.  The  rearing  of 
cattle  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent.  The  several  kinds  of  stock  may  amount  to  the 
following  numbers:  horses,  73,200;  asses,  700;  cattle,  481,000;  sheep,  189,000;  goats, 
22,100;  swine,  480,000;  making  a  total  of  1,246,000  head  of  animals,  and  representing  a 
large  amount  of  wealth.  Honey  is  also  an  important  product,  more  than  74,000  bee- 
hives being  kept  in  the  duchy.  Various  societies  exist  for  improving  the  breed  of 
liorses  and  perfecting  agriculture. 

Miiwra's. — The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  does  not  seem  to  be  valued  yet  as  it 
deserves,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  extent  of  mining  operations  carried  on;  but  the 
activity  of  the  mining  society  at  Carlsruhe  is  yearly  bringing  this  department  of  the 
national  industry  more  and  more  into  a  fitting  condition.  Iron,  lead,  silver,  copper,  and 
salt  are  among  the  chief  productions;  gold  is  extracted  from  the  sands  of  the  Rhine,  near 
Wittenweier,  and  col)a!t,  sulphur,  marble,  and  several  kinds  of  precious  stones  are  found. 
B.  is  rich  in  mineral  springs;  as  many  as  60  ai"e  enumerated,  some  sulphureous,  some 
chalybeate,  and  some  acidulous.  Hence  there  are  a  great  number  of  mucli  frequented 
watering-places,  as  Baden-Baden,  Badenweilcr,  Griesbach,  Petersthal,  etc. 

Manufactures,  elr. — The  increasing  activity  in  the  various  branches  of  industrial  art 
is  testified  by  the  existence  of  over  1200  manufactories,  with  about  70,000  hands,  and  a 
j^early  produce  of  from  40  to  50  million  marks.  The  industrial  activity  extends  chiefly 
to  the  following  articles:  ribbons  and  cotton  fabrics,  mostly  at  St.  Blasia;  toys  and  trin- 
kets, and  tobacco,  which  occupies  the  first  place;  chicory,  paper,  cloth,  leather,  beer, 
wooden  clocks,  and  articles  of  straw;  the  last  two  are  characteristic  of  the  Schwarzwald 
districts,  and  known  all  over  the  world.  Of  clocks  alone,  over  600,000  are  made  annu- 
ally. The  chief  articles  of  export  are  wine  and  timber,  which  last  is  sent  almost  exclu- 
clusively  to  the  Netherlands,  and  brings  in  a  sum  of  at  least  6,000,000  marks  (£300,000). 
The  principal  imports  are  colonial  goods,  fruits,  drugs,  horses,  wool,  cotton,  silk  goods, 
iron,  steel,  and  articles  of  luxur3^  Money  was  formerly  reckoned  in  guldens  or  florins 
of  24  to  the  mark  of  silver,  a  florin  being  equal  to  20^.  sterling;  but  now,  under  the  new 
universal  system  of  the  German  empire,  in  marks,  approximately  equal  in  value  to  shil- 
lings.    Weights  and  measures  are  divided  according  to  the  decimal  system. 

Population,  Beligioa,  Education. — The  pop.  of  B.  in  1875  amounted"  to  1,506,531,  being 
an  increase  of  above  40.000  as  compared  with  1871.  With  the  exception  of  Jews, 
the  inhabitans  are  exclusively  German.  The  dominant  cluirch  is  the  Roman  Catholic, 
whose  adherents"  in  1871  numbered  942,560,  or  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  population. 
Protestants  numbered  491,008;  Dissenters  and  Mennonites,  2265;  and  Jews,  12,475. 
The  school-system  of  B.  is  excellent;  it  offers  the  means  of  instruction  to  eveiy  indi- 
vidual; and  a  multitude  of  libraries,  museums,  and  collections  of  all  sorts,  are  signifi- 
cant indications  of  the  higher  elements  of  culture. 

Government. — The  sovereignty  of  the  grand  duchy,  which  is  strictly  indivisible  and 
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inalienable,  is  hereditary  in  the  eldest  of  the  male  line,  and,  failing  that,  of  the  female. 
The  heir-apparent  is  styled  hereditary  c:raud  dulie,  and  the  otlicr  sous  and  d 'ughtcrs  are 
called  margraves  and  margravines.  The  sovereign  is  bound  down  by  a  pariiameutary 
constitution.  The  parliament,  wliich  meets  regularly  every  two  3'ears,  consists  of  two 
chambers.  The  lirst  chamber  eonsists  of  the  princes  of  the  grand-ducal  house,  the  heads 
of  the  seignorial  families  (7  princes  and  3  counts),  and  of  ihe  nvibiliiy — on  whom,  when 
tliej'  possess  hereditary  property,  under  feudal  tenure,  to  the  vaTuiJot  500,000  marks,  the 
king  confers  the  rank  of  the  high  nobilit}- — the  Catholic  archbisiiop  and  the  Protestant 
prelate,  2  representatives  of  the  universities,  and  8  members  chosen  by  the  grand  duke, 
without  regard  to  rank  or  birth.  The  second  chamber  consists  of  63  representatives  chosen 
for  8  years,  22  for  the  cities,  and  41  for  the  country  districts,  giving  1  representative  for 
about'21,540  inhabitants.  As  to  the  franchise,  less  regard  has  been  paid  in  B.  than  else- 
where to  the  property  qualification ;  eveiy  settled  citizen  and  all  state  officials  maj-  take  part 
in  the  nomination  of  electors,  and  may  become  electors;  onh'  representatives  must  either 
paj  tax  on  a  capital  of  16,000  marks,  or  about  £800,  or  be  in  possession  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical or  secular  office  bringing  in  at  least  2500  marks,  or  £125.  The  highest  deliberative 
and  executive  body  in  the  country  is  the  council  of  state.  The  grand  duke  is  its  presi- 
dent, and  it  is  divided,  since  1870,  into  the  ministeries — (1)  of  the  grand-ducal  house,  of 
justice,  and  of  foreign  affairs;  (2)  of  the  interior;  (3)  of  commerce.  The  expenditure, 
according  to  the  budget  estimates  for  the  year  1875,  was  30,200,813  marks;  the  estimated 
net  receipts  for  the  same  year  amounting  to  29,896,478  marks.  There  is  a  particular 
budget  dealing  with  the  tinances  of  the  railways,  and  the  steamers  on  the  lake  of  Con- 
stance. 26^  millions  of  florins  were  added  to  the  public  debt  of  the  country  by  the 
events  of  1848  and  1849.  The  general  debt  of  B.  in  1875  amounted  to  91,369,656  marks; 
that  on  the  railways  to  265,051,973  marks.  The  military  affairs  of  B.  are  now  exclu- 
sively regulated  b^'the  imperial  power;  the  troops  of  B.  form  the  major  part  of  the  14th 
corps  d'annee  of  the  empire.  The  effective  war-strength  of  the  army  in  1868  was  43,705; 
peace,  14,263.  There  exists  tliree  orders  of  knighthood,  besides  a  medal  for  military  ser- 
vice, and  other  decorations  of  merit.  The  capital  and  residence  of  the  sovereign  is 
Carlsruhe;  the  capitals  of  the  four  "  circles  "  are  Coustanz,  Freiburg,  Carlsruhe  (formerly 
Rastadt),  and  Manheim. 

Iliftnry.—The  original  inhabitants  of  B.  were  Alemanni.  These  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Franks,  the  conquerors  of  Gaul,  and  submitted  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Christian  religion.  Under  their  duke,  Gottfried,  they  made  repeated  attempts  to  regain 
their  independence,  but  in  vain;  and  the  dukedom  of  the  Alemanni  was  abolished  in  748 
by  Pepin  the  Little,  In  the  11th  c,  a  duke  Berthold,  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of 
the  Alemannian  Gottfried,  built  the  castle  of  Zahringen  in  Breisgau,  and  with  him 
begins  the  unbroken  line  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Zahringen.  A  descendant  of  his 
second  son  took  the  title  of  margrave  of  B.,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  the  still  flourish- 
ing house  of  Baden.  He  died  in  1130.  The  history  of  this  house  presents,  for  Ions,  little 
else  but  a  succession  of  partitions  of  the  territories  among  brothers,  to  be  again  and  asrain 
reunited  by  one  or  other  of  the  collateral  branches  becoming  extinct.  The  prosperity  of 
the  country  was  thus  greatly  retarded.  The  present  capital,  Carlsruhe.  was  built  in  1715 
by  the  reigning  count,  Charles  III.  It  is  to  his  grandson,  Charles  Frederic,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  1746.  that  B.  owes  considerable  accessions  of  territory  and  political  impor- 
tance. By  favoring  the  policy  of  Napoleon  and  joining  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
he  doubled  his  possessions  in  extent  and  population,  and  acquired  successively  the  dif- 
nity  of  elector  and  the  title  of  grand  duke.  In  1811,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson, 
Charles  Ludwig  Frederic,  who,  five  years  before,  had  married  Stephanie  Louise 
Adrienne  Xapoleone,  an  adopted  daughter  of  Napoleon.  After  the  battle  of  Leipsic 
Charles  Ludwig  seceded  from  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  (1815)  joined  the  Ger- 
man confederation,  in  which  B.  holds  the  seventh  rank. 

The  original  constitutions  or  "states "  of  the  separate  temtories  composing  the  grand 
duchy  having  mostly  become  extinct,  the  grand  duke  Charles  granted  (1818)  the  charter 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  constitution.  Charles  was  succeeded  in  the  same 
year  by  his  uncle  Ludwig,  who  was  ioclined  to  absolutism,  and  had  to  contend  at  first 
with  a  powerful  opposition,  which  led  him  frequently  to  dissolve  the  chambers.  He 
succeeded,  in  1825,  in  carrying  through  an  alteration  of  the  constitution,  extending  the 
duration  of  the  parliaments;  after  which  the  government  and  the  chambers  acted  more 
harmoniously.  Ludwig  dying  childless  (1830).  was  succeeded  bv  his  brother  Leopold. 
The  known  liberal  tendencies  of  this  prince  promised  at  first  a  new  life  to  constitutional 
government;  but  the  tide  of  reaction,  become  strong  since  the  fall  of  Warsaw  soon 
seized  the  government,  and  the  act  establishing  the  freedom  of  the  press,  which  in  1831 
had  been  hailed  with  delight  by  B.  and  the  whole  of  Germany,  was.  in  1832,  declared 
impracticable,  and  abrogated.  A  fluctuating  contest  between  a  reactionary  government 
and  a  growing  opposition  was  carried  on  till  1846,  when  the  constitutional  Bekk  was 
made  minister  of  the  interior,  and  liberalism  thus  placed  at  the  helm.  The  first  effect 
was  to  calm  the  public  mind,  and  to  cause  a  split  between  the  liberals  and  the  radicals 
The  ninth  parliament  met  (Dec,  1847)  under  the  most  friendiv  and  promisin"-  auspices- 
when  the  French  revolution  (Feb.,  1848),  the  vibrations  of  which  were  first  felt  bv  B  ' 
suddenly  called  the  radical  party  into  the  most  violent  activitv.  Not  satisfied  Avitli  a 
multitude  of  liberal  measures  passed  by  the  legislature,  the  revolutionary  leaders,  Hecker 


and  Stnive,  aimed  at  establishing  a  republic,  and  stiirod  up  an  insurreotiou.  The  troops 
liavini^  sided  with  the  insuriri'iits,  the  grand  duke  Hod,  and  a  constituent  assembly  was 
c-alk'd  (May,  IHi'j).  'I'lie  iliikc  had  rcc'oursc  to  Prussian  aid,  and,  after  several  battles,  was 
reinstated  on  liis  throne  (July,  1849).  The  restoration  was  fcjlowed  by  some  30  execu- 
tions, eonsistini?  ehietlj'^  of  soldiers  tiiat  iiad  borne  arms  auaiust  the  arovernment,  and  of 
a  few  political  leaders.  Upon  the  whole,  the  reactionary  tendency  has  been  lesu  marked 
in  B.  than  in  most  otiier  German  states,  and  many  valuable  reforms  effected  in  1848  have 
been  retained.     See  Germany. 

BA  DEN,  a  t.  and  fashionable  watering-place  in  tlie  canton  of  Aargau,  Switzerland, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  tlu;  Limuuif.  It  has  a  pop.  of  (1870)  8412.  It  is  of 
ancient  dale,  being  known  to  the  Komaus  as  'J7term.fP  Ilehetiat.  The  temperature  of  the 
baths  is  as  high  as  117"  Fahrenheit.  B.,  from  the  15th  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c, 
was  tile  seat  of  the  Swiss  diet. 

BADEN-BADEN,  a  town  in  tlie  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  at 
the  base  of  the  Black  Forest.  It  contains  (l87o)  10,958  inliabitanis;  but  its  visitors  dur- 
ing tlie  season,  which  is  at  its  heigiit  in  July  and  Aug.,  are  often  double  the  number  of 
the  settled  population.  It  is  chietiy  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  springs,  which  were 
known  in  the  time  of  the  Komans.  B.  having  been  a  lasliioiuible  jilace  of  resort  ^o  early 
as  the  days  of  Antoninus  and  Aurelius,  numerous  Koman  antiquities  have  been  fcmiid 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  are  preserved  in  a  museum  here.  There  are  several  sjirings  of 
a  saline  character,  varying  in  temperature  from  117°  to  154°  F.  These  springs  are  imjjreg- 
uated  with  iron,  magnesia,  and  lime,  with  sulphuric  and  carbonic  acid,  and'are  especially 
recommended  in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  gout,  rheumatism,  etc.  The  chief  spring 
discharges  in  24  houre  about  4200  cubic  ft.  of  water.  The  gaming-tables  of  B.,  the  most 
renowned  in  Europe,  were  closed  with  the  rest  of  the  ficensed  German  gaming-houses 
in  1872. 

BADEN  BEI  WIEN  (i.e.,  "Baden  near  Vienna"),  a  much  frequenleit  watering-place 
of  lower  Austria,  about  15  m.  s.s.w.  of  Vienna.  It  was  the  Aqaie  Pannonicf  or  cethim. 
of  the  Bonians,  and  is  still  famous  for  its  warm  mineral  spring.s,  which  are  frequented 
during  the  season  by  from  12,000  to  15,000  persons,  chiefly  from  the  Austrian  capital. 
The  temperature  varies  from  90°  to  about  99"  F.  The  baths  are  frequented  by  persons 
of  both  sexes,  who,  in  the  bath,  promenade  arm  in  arm.  Many  of  the  Austrian  nobility 
have  palaces  here.  The  favorite  walk  in  the  ueii;hborhood  is  along  the  romantic  valley, 
the  Ilelenenthal.     Pop.  '69,  7590. 

BA  DENOCH,  a  highland  district  in  the  s.e.  part  of  Inverness-shire,  30  m.  long  by  15 
broad,  bounded  b}'  Lochaber,  Atliole,  Biaeniar,  and  Murray,  and  traversed  bj'  the  Spey. 
It  is  n.uch  covered  with  forest,  and  is  chietiy  composed  of  gneiss  rock,  with  a  little 
gi-anit.'.  It  was  a  lordship,  held  during  tlie  13th  c.  by  the  eldest  branch  of  the  great 
house  of  Ctimyn,  on  whose  forfeiture  Bruce  bestowed  it  on  his  nephew  Randolph.  In 
1371,  king  Robert  II.  gave  it  to  his  son,  "the  wolf  of  Badenoch,"ou  the  failure  of  whose 
descentlants  it  reverted  to  the  crown,  which,  about  1456,  granted  it  to  the  earl  of  Iluutly. 

BADGE,  the  term  by  which,  in  general,  all  honorary  decorations  and  special  cogni- 
zances are  known.  Badges  are  either  conferred  by  the  state  or  sovereign,  or  assumed 
by  the  individual  for  purposes  of  distinction,  the  former  class  having  very  frequently 
had  their  origin  in  the  latter.  Of  badges  conferred  by  public  authority,  for  the  purpose 
of  inciting  to  e.xeition,  and  gratifying  honorable  ambition,  numerous  instances  are  to  be 
met  with  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  garter  of  the  English  knight,  the  golden' 
fleece  of  the  Spanish  grandee,  and  the  button  of  the  Chinee  mandarin,  will  occur  as 
ftimiliar  exampies.  To  the  same  class  belong  not  only  the  stars  and  crosses  with  which 
princes  and  other  persons  of  rank  are  adorned  in  this  country,  and  to  a  far  greater 
extent  on  the  continent,  but  the  medal  of  the  private  soldier,  and  even  tho.se  not  less 
honorable  decorations  which  are  now  frequently  conferred  by  private  societies  for  acts 
of  voluntarv  daring,  such  as  the  medal  given  by  the  humane  society  for  .saving  from 
drowning.  Amongst  the  ancients,  one  of  the  most  usual  emiilems  of  authority  was  a 
gold  ring,  which  was  worn  generally  on  the  fourth  finger.  A  ring  of  this  description 
was  the  mark  of  senatorial  and  magisterial  dignity,  and  latterlj'  of  knighthood  at  Rome; 
iron  rings,  during  the  earlier  period,  at  all  events^  having  been  used  In'  private  citizens. 
The  riglit  of  wearing  a  gold  ring  {junannuU  anrei)  was  gradually  extended,  till  at  length 
Justinian  conferred  it  on  all  tlie  citizens  of  the  empire.  In  the  early  times  of  the 
republic,  when  ambassadors  were  sent  to  foreign  states,  they  were  furnished  with  gold 
rings,  which  tliey  wore  during  their  mission  "as  badges  of  authority.  From  an  early 
period,  every  freeman  in  Greece  appears  to  have  used  a  ring,  though  the  custom,  not 
being  mentioned  by  Homer,  can  scarcely  have  belonged  to  the  earliest  period  of  the 
histoiv  of  that  people,  and  is  commonly  siipi)osed  to  have  been  of  Asiatic  origin.  Rings 
are  often  mentioned  in  .scrij^ture  as  badges  of  authority  both  amongst  the  Jews  and  other 
oriental  nations.  We  read  of  Pharaoh"  taking  off  his  ring  and  putting' it  on  Joseph's 
hand,  as  a  token  of  the  power  which  he  committed  to  him  (Gen.  xli.  42);" and  stil]  earlier 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  18),  Judah  left  his  signet  Avith  Tamar  as  a  pledge.  In  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment, rings  are  spoken  of  rather  as  marks  of  w^ealth  and  luxury  than  as  badges  of  oflBcial' 
rank;  e.g.,  James  il.  3.  and  Luke  xv.  22,  where,  on  the  return  of  the  prodigal  son,  the' 
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father  ordered  that  a  ring  should  be  put  on  liis  finper.  As  to  the  v.-orkmanship  and 
materials  of  ancient  rings,  see  King,  Signet,  etc.  Of  badges  assumed  for  the  purpose 
of  distinction,  none  are  more  famous  than  the  ■white  and  red  roses  of  York  aud  Lancaster. 
Henry  VII.  combined  these  two  emblems,  first  carrying  a  rose  per  pale,  white  aud  red, 
and  afterwards  placing  the  white  ro.se  within  tlie  red  ojie.  One  of  (juecu  Elizal)eth's 
badges  was  a  golden  falcon  perched  on  the  stump  of  a  tree  between  two  growing  branches 
of  white  and  red  roses,  a  B.  which  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  her  mollier,  Anne 
Bolevn,  by  Henry  VHI.  The  bear  and  raj/ged  utajf,  which  still  exists  as  asign  in  London, 
was  the  B.  of  the  great  earl  of  Warwick.  The  tchite  hart  and  nil ccr  ffinari,,  which  are 
frequently  met  with  as  signs  to  inns,  have  a  similar  origin,  the  first  having  been  the  B. 
of  liichard  IL,  and  the  second  having  belonged  to  the  house  of  Lancaster.  The  f/arb 
and  »ickle,  the  B.  of  the  Hungerfords,  is  another  very  Ijcautiful  and  less  conmiou  example 
of  the  same  class  of  badges.  Dilferent  countries  havu  also  distinctive  badges,  generally 
connected  with  the  history  either  of  the  actual  ruling  or  of  some  former  dyna^^t}-.  Of 
tiiese,  the  Jkur  dv  lis  of  France,  aud  the  other  bailges,  for  which  it  from  time  to  time 
makes  way — viz.,  the  cap  of  liberty  aud  other  emblems  of  republicanism,  the  eagles  of 
the  empire,  borrowed  from  Rome,  and  the  bees  aud  other  insignia  which  the  Bonaparte 
family  have  assumed,  raaj-  all  be  taken  as  examples. 

B.  of  EitgUiad.— The  present  B.  of  England  is  arose  white  aud  red,  ensigned  with 
the  royiil  crown.  The  initials  V.  R.,  ensigned  with  a  crown,  which  are  used  on  military 
accouterments,  is  also  a  species  of  national  badge. 

B.  of  ScvUa/id  is  a  thistle  ensigned  with  a  rojal  crown. 

B.  of  Ireland. — Ireland  has  two  national  badges — the  golden  harp  and  the  trefoil, 
both  of  which  are  carried  ensigned  with  the  royal  crown. 

The  three  badges  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  cai-ried  conjoined,  may  be  seen 
under  any  representation  of  the  royal  arms. 

R  of'Wak-i  is  a  dragon  passant,  wings  elevated,  gules,  on  a  mount  vert.  ^ 

B.  of  Ulster  is  on  a  shield  or  canton,  or,  a  sinister  hand  erect  and  apaumee,  ga.  This 
B..  wjiich  is  popularly  known  as  "the  bloody  hand,"  is  borne  in  the  paternal  coats  of 
English  :  aronets. 

B.  of  JS'oia  Scotm,  which  is  borne  by  the  Xova  Scotia  baronets,  is,  or,  a  saltire  azure, 
thereon  an  escutcheon  of  the  arms  of  Scotland,  and  ensigned  with  an  imperial  crowu, 
the  motto  beinu'.  Fax  mentis  lioriestie  ghria. 

One  of  t lie  oldest  and  mo.st  celebrated  badges  in  existence  is  the  so-called  jewel  of 
king  Alfred.  For  the  l)adges  of  the  different  orders  of  knighthood,  see  theu-  respeclivp 
titles. 

BADGER,  Mi'leg,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  bear  family  or  vrsid/r  (see  Beak),  and 
includi'il  by  Linn.x'us  in  the  genus -?<?'«'/*<  or  bear,  but  forming  a  sort  of  connecting-link 
between  this  family  and  the  mustelidtp  or  weasel  and  otter  famil}^  To  the  skimks  (q.v.), 
whicli  are  ranked  in  that  family,  the  badgers  have  a  particularly  strong  resemblance, 
and  their  dentition  and  habits  are  almost  the  .same.  The  dentition  of  badgers  dift'ers 
from  that  of  bears  chietly  in  the  large  size  of  the  tuberculous  molar  teeth  at  the  bottom 
of  eairli  jaw,  showing  a  still  greater  adaptatitm  to  vegetable  food.  Badgers,  like  the  rest 
of  the  family  to  which  tlffcj'  belong,  are  plantigrade,  i.e.,  they  waik  on  fhe  whole  sole  of 
the  foot,  and  not  merely  on  the  fore  part  of  it.  The  body  is  tlius  l)rought  nearer  to  the 
grotuid  than  it  otherwise  would  be  from  their  length  of  liinb.  The  head  is  long,  with  a 
pointed  muzzle,  the  tail  short,  the  skin  ver}-  thick  and  tough,  the  hair  long.  The  gait 
is  slow,  the  habits  nocturnal  and  solit^.ry.  There  are  five  toes  on  each,  both  of  the  fore 
and  liind  feet,  and  the  feet  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  digging  and  Iturrowing.  A 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  badgers,  not  found  in  an\^  other  quadrupeds  of  thesame 
family,  is  the  possession  of  a  bag,  beneath  the  tail,  for  "the  secretion  of  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance, of  a  disagreeable  odor,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  use  in  directing  the  sexes  to 
each  other  in  their  solitary  wanderings. — The  common  B.  (M.  taxas  or  M.  vulgaris)  is  the 
only  quadruped  of  the  bear  family  now  found  in  the  British  islands.  It  is  widely 
diffused  over  Europe  and  the  middle  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  grayish  brown  aljove  and 
black  beneath ;  the,  head  white,  with  a  longitudinal  black  band  on  each  side;  the  1)ody 
long  but  robust,  in  size  about  equal  to  that  of  a  small  fox,  the  hair  coarse  and  reaching 
to  the  ground  as  the  animal  walks.  The  average  length  is  2  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  height  at 
the  shoulder  11  inches.  It  haunts  the  gloomy  recesses  of  woods,  or  thick  coppices  on 
the  sides  of  hills,  and  digs  for  itself  "a  deep  and  well-formed  domicile,  consisting  of 
more  than  one  apartment,  the  single  entrance  to  which  is  by  a  deep,  oblique,  and 
even  tortuous  excavation."  In  this,  or  similar  excavation,  the  B.  sleeps  through  the 
winter.  The  B.  makes  use  of  its  nose  in  digging,  scrapes  with  the  fore-paws,  liinging 
the  earth  as  far  back  b\-  them  as  possible,  and,  when  the  accumulation  is  considerable, 
pushes  it  away  by  means  of  the  hind-feet.  The  B.  is  extremely  cleanly  in  its  habits.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  perfectly  omnivorous  of  animals,  in  a  wild  state  as  well  as  in  confine- 
ment; fruits,  roots,  beech-mast,  egtrs,  young  birds,  small  quadrupeds,  frogs,  snails, 
worms,  and  insects,  equally  constitute  its  natural  food.  It  has  been  known  to  vi.'^it  a 
garden  for  strawberries.  It  is  also  fond  of  honey,  and  of  the  larvae  of  wa.sps  and  wild 
bees,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  digs  up  their  nests,  its  hide  being  impervious  to  their 
slings.     It  is  often  caught  by  placing  a  sack  iu  the  mouth  of  its  hole,  when  it  is  out  at 
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nijrlit;  dogs  are  then  sent  into  the  wood  to  ahirin  it,  upon  whicli  it  flees  to  its  hole.  Dogs 
sent  into  the  hole  are  often  foiled  by  cartli  whicli  the  B.  throws  back  upon  them  to  block 
up  their  way;  nor  is  it  easy  for  a  doir  to  contend  with  it,  owing  to  its  c:real  strength, 
and  particularly  the  strength  of  its  jaws.  A  barbarous  sport  was  formerly,  and  to  some 
extent  still  is  practised,  called  B. -baiting,  or  drdtnnr/  the  badge/:  A  B.  kept  in  a  barrel 
was  assailed  by  dogs,  and  at  last,  yielding  to  sujierior  numbers,  was  dragged  out,  upon 
which  it  was  released  and  allowed  to  go  bat'k  to  its  den,  to  recover  itself,  and  be  baited 
again,  which  happened  several  times  <laily,  when  the  B.  was  kept  as  an  attraction  to  a 
public-house  of  the  lowest  sort.  The  verb  to  bad'jer,  expressive  of  persevering  annoy- 
ance by  numerous  assailants,  was  originally  employed  with  reference  to  the  practice  of 
B.-bait1ng.  The  flesh  of  the  B.  is  said  to  be  very  agreeable,  particularly  when  cured  in 
the  form  of  hams.  It  is  much  used  in  China.  The  B.  is  easily  domesticated  when 
taken  yomig,  and  becomes  very  familiar.  In  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  a  B. 
is  still  called  a  brock,  its  Anglo-Saxon  name;  and  in  some  parts  of  England  it  is  termed 
af/nii/,  from  which  some  derive  grayhound. — The  balysaur  of  India,  also  called  the  sand 
bear  "and  Indian  B.  {M.  coUarin),  very  much  resembles  the  common  B.,  ])ut  is  taller,  and 
has  a  more  hog-like  muzzle,  and  a  longer  tail.  Its  habits  and  its  food  are  similar  to  tho.se 
of  the  common  B.,  and,  wlien  attacked,  it  defends  itself  with  great  vigor.  It  is  chiefly 
found  in  hilly  districts. — The  American  B.  {?!.  Labradorka)  was  at  first  supposed  to  be 
a  mere  variety  of  the  European  B.,  but  has  proved  to  be  very  distinct,  so  that  it  has 
been  regarded  by  some  naturalists  as  worthy  of  a  separate  genus  (taxidetc),  and  is  .some- 
times called  ta.rel.  Its  teeth  are  more  adapted  than  those  of  the  B.  for  carnivorous 
subsistence,  and  it  chiefly  preys  on  small  animals,  such  as  marmots,  which  it  pursues 
into  their  holes  in  the  sandy  plains  near  tlie  Missouri  and  the  Kocky  mountains.  It  is  in 
that  region  that  it  abounds,  over  a  considerable  range  of  latitude,  but  it  is  not  known  to 
exist  in  Labrador,  so  that  its  specific  name  is  perhaps  tlie  perpetuation  of  an  error.  In 
its  pursuit  of  tlie  smaller  quadrupeds  upon  which  it  preys,  it  enlarges  their  burrows,  and 
renders  some  parts  of  the  plains  dangerous  to  persons  on  horseback.  Its  prevailing  color 
is  hoary  gray  in  winter,  yellowi.sh  brown  in  summer,  the  under  parts  generally  yellowisli 
white;  a  white  stripe  runs  from  the  nose  over  the  forehead  to  the  neck.  The  hair 
becomes  not  only  very  long  but  woolly  in  winter. — The  burrowing  powers  of  this  animal 
are  extraordinary.  It  sometimes  makes  burrows  6  or  7  ft.  deep,  running  under  ground 
to  a  length  of  30  feet. 

BADGER,  Milton,  d.d.,  1800-73;  a  native  of  Connecticut,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and 
in  theology  at  Andover;  pastor  of  a  congregational  church  there;  oiHcially  connected  as 
secretary  with  the  American  home  missionary  society  for  88  years,  in  which  responsible 
relation  he  was  noted  for  wise  and  faithful  service. 

BADI'A-Y-LEBLICH,  DoMiNCiO,  known  a^  o  by  the  name  Ali-Bei-el-Abbassi,  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  of  modern  travelers,  was  b.  at  Barcelona,  April  1,  1767.  He 
studied  the  Arabic  language,  and  also  physical  science  and  mathematics  at  Valentia. 
Possessed  of  a  lively  and  restless  spirit,  he  formed  the  project  of  visiting  Africa  and 
Asia,  under  the  disgiiise  of  a  Mussulman,  both  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  suspicions 
of  the  natives  when  visiting  those  places  forbidden  to  Christians,  and  also  for  giving 
greater  eclaf  to  his  adventures.  In  pursuance  of  this  schemed  therefore,  he  resigned  an 
ofiice  under  government  in  the  year  1797,  and  went  to  IMadrid,  to  make  proposals  of  a 
scientific  and  mercantile  tour  of  exploration  in  Africa.  Having  gained  promises  of 
support  from  Don  Godoi,  the  prince  of  peace,  he  betook  himself  for  a  short  time  to 
London,  to  study  commerce  and  politics.  He  al.so  spared  no  labor  to  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  he  was  about  to  visit;  and  in  his 
anxiet}'  to  escape  detection,  he  even  ventured  to  undergo  the  severe  ordeal  of  circum- 
cision.' In  1803,  he  sailed  for  Africa,  where  he  represented  himself,  under  the  name 
of  Ali-Bei,  as  a  descendant  from  the  Abbasides.  His  tact  and  talents  gained  for  him 
such  esteem  that  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  the  Emjjeror  of  Fez  and  Morocco. 
After  a  two  years'  residence  in  Morocco,  he  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  1805, 
and  after  sojourning  some  time  in  Tripoli,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt,  arrived  at  the  holy  place 
in  1807,  being  the  first  Christian  that  had  visited  it  since  the  institution  of  Islam.  Sub- 
sequently, he  visited  Jerusalem  and  the  chief  places  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1807  arrived  at  Constantinople,  whence  he  had  soon  to  flee,  the  realitj-  of  his 
]\Iohammedanism  being  suspected.  After  his  return  to  Spain,  he  was  made  intendant 
of  Segovia  and  ])refectof  Cordova;  but  the  easy  way  in  which  he  shelved  his  patriotism, 
and  submitted  to  the  French  conquerors,  was  fatal  to  his  prospects,  for,  on  the  expul- 
sion of  the  latter,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country.  He  went  to  Paris,  where,  in 
1814,  he  published  an  account  of  his  travels  under  the  title  Voyages  d'  Ali-Bei  en  Afrique 
et  en  Anie  pendant  ks  Annees  1803  d  1807.  His  work  was  translated  into  most  of  the 
European  languages.  Four  j^ears  after  the  publication,  B.  set  off  on  another  journey  to 
the  east,  but  died  suddenly  at  Aleppo  on  30th  Aug.,  1818.  The  Pasha  of  Damascus  seized 
his  papers,  so  that  his  second  enterprise  has  been  without  re.su]ts  for  Europe. 

BADIUS,  JoDOCUs,  or  Josse,  1463-1535;  an  eminent  painter  in  Paris,  who  previously 
studied  at  Brussels  and  Ferrara,  and  for  .several  ye.ars  taught  Greek  at  Lyons.  He  illus- 
trated and  printed  several  of  the  classics,  and  produced  a  life  of  Thomas  d  Kempis,  and 
a  satire  on  the  follies  of  women,  called  Novicula  Stultarum  Mulierum. 
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BADMINTON,  a  popular  gamo  closely  resembling  lawn  tennis,  is  playcfl  •v\itli  battle- 
don-  anil  ^^llutllecock  on  a  roctangulur  porliou  of  a  lawn.  The  ground  is  divided  cross- 
wise by  a  strip  of  net,  not  less  than  3  iu.  wide,  suspended  from  poles  at  a  height  of  5 
feet.  As  in  lawn  tenuis,  the  ground  on  either  side  of  the  net  is  divided  kngthwise  into 
riglit  and  left  courts.  The  lirt-t  player  standing  on  a  sj)ecitied  part  (jf  his  right  court, 
must  stril-Lc  tlie  shuttlecock  so  as  to  fall  across  the  net  into  the  back  section  of  the  light 
court  opposite.  The  opponent  strikes  it  back,  then  it  is  returned  by  tlie  first  player, 
and  .^o  on  till  Ihe  tirst  player  misses  the  shuttlecock.  After  the  first  stroke  it  suftices 
that  the  shuttlecock  be  sent  across  the  net,  if  it  does  uot  lly  beyond  the  boundaries. 

BADRINATH.     See  Bhadrinath,  ante. 

BAEL,  or  Bhel.     Sec  Aegle. 

BAE'NA,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Cordova,  Spain,  of  about  12,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
sitinited  about  24  ni.  s.s.e.  from  Cordova,  on  the  river  Marbella,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
sideiable  export  and  inland  trade,  chiefly  in  grain  and  oil.  B.  was  a  Koman  town;  and 
a  Koman  sepulchre  was  discovered  here  in  1883. 

BA£B,  Karl  Ernst  Von,  a  distinguished  Russian  naturalist,  was  b.  Feb.  29,  1792,  in 
Esthonia.  During  1810-14,  he  studied  medicine  at  the  university  of  Dorpat,  but  con- 
vinced that  Russia  as  it  then  was  presented  very  few  advantages  for  the  acquisition  of 
scientific  knowledge,  he  went  to  Germany  in  1814,  where  he  studied  comparative 
anatomy  under  DoUinger  in  Wurzburg.  He  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  prof.  Nees 
of  Esenbeck,  who  exercised  a  considerable  influence  over  him.  In  1817,  he  went  to 
Konigsberg,  where,  two  years  after,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  zoologj^  and  charged 
with  the  organization  of  the  zoological  museum.  In  1834,  he  was  called  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  was  soon  known  as  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  academy  (of  which 
he  became  an  honorary  member  in  1862).  As  a  naturalist,  he  has  specially  occupied 
himself  with  the  difficult  subject  of  embryologj'^;  and  to  his  laborious  investigations  we 
owe  several  most  valuable  discoveries  in  regard  to  the  development  of  organic  bodies. 
Beginning  with  his  EpMola  de  OH  MammaUum  et  Hominis  Genesi  (Lcip.  1837),  he  still 
fui-ther  elucidated  this  subject  in  his  Ilistory  of  Animal  Development  (Konigsberg,  1828-37) 
and  Ilistory  of  the  Development  of  Fi><hes  (Leip.  1835).  After  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg, 
he  made  the  polar  regions  the  objects  of  his  study.  He  examined  carefully  the  northern 
shores  of  Russia,  and  published  a  minute  description  of  their  fauna  and  flora.  He  sug- 
gested valuable  improvements  in  the  Russian  fisheries.  In  1864,  the  50th  year  of  his 
doctorate  was  celebrated  by  the  Esthonian  nobility,  at  whose  expense  a  splendid  volume 
was  published,  containing  B.'s  autobiography.  He  d.  Nov.  29,1876.  His  Rede n  siad. 
Kleine  Aufmtze  appeared  in  1864r-75 ;  the  Beitrdge  zur  Kenntniss  des  BussicJien  Beichs  {26 
vols.)  in  1864-75. 

BAEZ,  BrENAVENTTTRA,  b.  1820;  president  of  the  republic  of  San  Domingo  and 
thrice  re-chosen.  He  was  the  son  of  a  mulatto,  inherited  a  large  fortune,  and  was 
prominent  in  securing  Dominican  independence.  In  1853,  he  Avas  driven  from  the 
country  In'  Santana;  returned  in  1856;  was  again  driven  out  in  Jan.,  1858;  again 
returned  in  1865,  and  was  elected  for  tlie  third  time.  The  next  year  an  insurrection 
drove  him  into  exile;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  again  restored.  B.  endeavored 
to  secure  the  annexation  of  Dominica  to  the  United  States,  but  the  U.  S.  senate  declined 
the  offer. 

BAE'ZA,  a  handsome  old  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Jaen,  from  the  capital  city  of 
whicii  it  is  about  23  m.  distant  in  the  n.e.  direction.  Pop.  about  12,000.  It  was  here 
that  the  3^ounger  Scipio  routed  Asdrubal  with  immense  loss,  taking  10,000  Spaniards 
prisoners.  It  was  a  flourishing  city  under  the  Moors,  several  of  whose  caliphs  and  kings 
resided  here,  but  it  never  fairly  recovered  its  sack  by  St.  Ferdinand  in  the  loth  century. 
G:(S])ar  Becerra,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  wash,  here  in  1720;  but  B.  is  chiefly  proud  of 
being  the  birthplace  of  the  11,000  virgins,  usually  named  of  Cologne.  Its  principal 
buildings  are  the  university,  the  old  monaster}'  of  St.  Philip  de  Neri,  the  cathedral,  and 
the  Jesuits'  college.     B.  has  manufactures  of  leather. 

BAF  FA,  the  Paphos  of  ancient  times,  a  seaport  t.  on  the  s.w.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  It  has  now  fallen  much  into  decaj',  and  has  but  a  small  population,  who  trade  iu 
cotton,  silk,  and  grain;  but  imder  the  Venetian  rule,  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  The  present  t.  occupies  the  site  of  New  Paphos,  which,  under  the  Romans, 
was  a  beautiful  C'.ity,  full  of  fine  temples  and  other  public  buildings.  The  Old  Paphos, 
famous  as  the  place  where  Venus  landed  immediately  after  her  birth  from  the  foam,  and 
as  her  favorite  residence,  stood  a  little  to  the  south-east.  A  hundred  altars  were  here 
erected  to  he;-  name,  to  which  numerous  worshipers,  male  and  female,  from  New 
Paphos,  trooped  annually  to  pay  their  devotions.  An  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
destroyed  the  Roman  Paphos,  but  it  was  rebuilt  soon  afterwards.  The  Rom.an  deputy- 
governor,  Sergius  Paulus,  was  here  converted  by  St.  Paul. 

BAFFIN.  William,  1581^]  621;  an  English  navigator  of  whose  early  life  nothing  is 
known.  In  1612,  he  accompanied  James  Hull  in  his  search  for  a  north-western  passage, 
and  in  1613,  commanded  the  English  whaling  fleet  in  the  Arctic  seas.  In  1616,  he  went 
north  in  the  Discovery  under  Bylot,  and  explored  the  inlet  now  known  as  Baffin's  bay. 
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In  1621,  lie  was  killed  -while  trying,  in  conjunction  with  a  Persian  force,  to  cxpol  the 
Portuguese  from  Ormuz. 

BAFFIN'S  BAY,  a  g)ilf,  or  rather  sea,  on  the  n.e.  coast  of  North  America,  extonding 
between  lliat  coiitiiH'nt  and  Greenland;  lat.  68  '  to  78°  n.,  and  long.  51"  to  80'  east.  It  is 
about  yOO  ni.  long,  witli  an  aA'crage  breadth  of  280.  Its  greatest  depth  is  (iSOO  feet.  Tlie 
tides  do  not  rise  more  tlian  10  feet.  The  currents  are  generally  towards  the  s.,  though 
recent  investigations  would  seem  to  show  that  on  the  e.  side  of  Davis'  stiait  and  B.  B.  a 
current  from  Spitzbergen  tlows  northwards  round  cape  Farewell.  The  shores  are  for  the 
most  part  lofty  and  iVreei])itous,  backed  by  ranges  of  snow-elad  mountains.  The  pre- 
vailing roeks  are  granite  and  gneiss.  The  principal  animals  inhabiting  the  (;oasts  are,  on 
land,  bears,  black  foxes,  and  Hares;  in  the  .sea,  tlie  black  whale,  wahus,  and  seal,  gulls, 
ducks,  and  otli^'r  sea-fow!s.  The  s.  sliore  of  Whale  .sound  on  tlie  c.  coast  in  lat. 
77"  20'  n.  was  found  by  cajit.  Ingletield  in  1852  to  be  inlial)ited.  There  are  Danish  set- 
tlements on  Disco  and  Whale  islands.  B.  B.  communicates  Avith  the  Atlantic  ocean  by 
Davis'  strait;  and  with  llie  Arctic  ocean  by  Smith  sound  on  the  n.,  and  Lancaster  sound 
on  the  west.  Wellington  strait,  which  forms  the  n.w.  outlet  of  Lancaster  sound,  was 
entered  in  1852  by  Sir  K.  Belcher.  B.  B.  was  lirst  explored  in  1610  bj"  William  Ballin, 
after  whom  it  was  called,  and  who  was  pilot  of  the  expedition,  Avhicli  was  commanded 
byBylot.  Balfln's  title  to  this  honor  seems  to  have  been  ir.ost  faithfully  eaiiied;  and 
the  aeeurac}'  of  his  observations  and  descriptions  has  been  contirnied  by  subsequent 
navigators.  Whale  and  seal  fishing  are  prosecuted  to  a  large  exteut  in  B.  B.,  which,  on 
account  of  ice,  is  only  navigable  for  some  two  months  in  summer. 

BAFFO,  a  Venetian  lady  of  singular  beauty  and  talent;  called  "the  pure."  She  was 
captured  by  pirates  in  1580,  and  made  a  slave  in  Couslautino]ilc,  afterwards  becoming 
the  sultana  of  Amurath  III.,  over  whom  she  had  great  iulluence.  After  his  death  she 
was  the  counselor  of  her  son  Jlohammed  III.,  who  drowned  all  his  father's  wives  except 
her.     She  died  during  the  rule  of  her  grandson. 

BAGA'RIA,  or  BAGHiiUiA,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  9  m.  e.  by  s. 
from  Palermo,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  about  12,000.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  at  the  base  of  the  isthmus  which  separates  the  Bay  of  Palermo  from  that 
of  Termini,  and  is  surrounded  by  groups  of  palatial  villas  of  the  Sicilian  nobility,  aban- 
doned after  the  proprietors  had  ruined  themselves  by  the  festivals  here  celebrated  in 
honor  of  queen  Caroline,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

BAGASSE,  Cane-Straw,  or  Cane-Tkash,  is  the  refuse  matter  obtained  during  the 
expression  of  the  saccharine  juice  from  the  sugar-cane.  In  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
(q.v.),  the  sugar-canes,  in  lengths  of  3  to  4  ft.,  are  passed  between  heavy  rollers,  which 
only  partly  squeeze  out  the  juice,  and  yield  the  bruised  canes,  or  B.,  still  retaining  a 
large  percentage  (usually  about  18)  of  sugar. — The  only  use  to  which  the  B.  is  put  is  as 
fuel  in  the  heating  of  tlie  boilers  and  pans  in  the  sugar  manufactory.  The  improved 
apparatus  introduced  of  late  years  has  done  much  to  save  the  large  amount  of  sugar 
wasted  in  the  B.  and  other  parts  of  the  process,  which  at  one  time  amounted  to  not  less 
than  one  half  of  the  entire  quantity  of  the  sugar  in  the  sugar-cane. 

BAGATELLE  (Fr.  signifying  primarily  any  trifle),  the  name  of  a  game  some- 
what resembling  billiards.  A  bagatelle-table  is  usually  about  7  ft.  long  and  21  in. 
broad;  it  is  lined  with  cloth,  and  a  game  is  performed  on  it  with  balls  and  a  cue  or 
mace.  The  balls  are  small  ivory  spheres,  and  the  sport  consists  in  striking  one  or  more 
into  the  holes  at  one  end  of  the  board.  To  perform  this  and  other  feats,  some  skill  and 
experience  are  required,  and  the  .sport  is  far  trotu  unamusing  in  a  cheerful  parlor  cir(;le. 
Of  late  years  bagatelle-tables  have  become  very  common  in  the  houses  of  the  middle 
classes  of  society;  they  possess  the  recommendation  of  being  purcliasable  at  a  small 
expense. 

BAGAUD^,  or  Bagaudi,  peasants  of  Gaul  who  resisted  Roman  oppression  about 
270  A.D. .  capturing  and  destroying  Augustodunum  (now  Autun).  Claudius  tempor- 
arily repressed  them,  but  Aureliau  made  concessions  to  them,  and  proclaimed  general 
amnesty.  They  rose  again  in  294,  and  Maximian  was  sent  against  them.  Their  first 
leader  was  Victoria;  subsequently  there  were  two,  ^lianus  and  Amandus,  the  latter 
calling  himself  emperor.  Extant  coins  show  that  they  had  more  than  one  emperor. 
The  two  la'it  named  fell  in  battle,  and  Maximian  utterl_y  defeated  their  forces;  but  they 
were  trouble-ome  to  liome  until  the  end  of  the  western  empire. 

BAGDAD,  the  name  of  a  t.  and  pashalic  in  the  s.e.  of  Asiatic  Turkej'.  The  pashalic 
extends  from  lat.  30'  to  88"  n..  and  from  long.  40 ""  to  48°  e. ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by 
the  pashalics  of  Diarbekir  and  Van;  on  the  w.  and  s.,  by  Syria  and  Arabia;  and  on  the 
e.  by  Persia:  Avhile  at  its  s.e.  extremity  lies  the  Persian  gulf.  Extreme  Jength,  550  m. ; 
breadth,  350.  Pop.  2,000.000.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which 
unite  their  .streams  at  the  town  of  Korna,  in  lat.  31"  n.,  and  long.  47"  east.  The  pashalic 
of  B.  is  usually  divided  into  three  parts.  1.  That  e.  of  the  Tigris,  comprehending  the 
districts  of  Ehvzidaii  (anciently,  Susiana)  and  K/irdliftan  (part  of  ancient  Assyria),  the 
former  of  which  is  rich  in  grain  and  fruit.  2.  1'hat  w.  of  the  Euphrates,  a  sterile  waste, 
losing  itself  at  last  in  the  great  Syro-Arabian  desert.  3.  That  between  the  two  rivers, 
the  northern  portion  of  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  Algcsirah,  ov  "the  island" 
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(;)nc;cn(Iy,  Mei^ox>otnmin),  ar.d  the  fouthoru  under  tliat  of  irnk-Arahl  {nv.c'iQnVij  Bahylonia 
a:ul  C'IuiI(ha).  The  last  of  these  divisions,  though  now  a  barren  wilderness,  was  in 
ancient  times  luxuriantly  fertile,  the  scat  of  mighty  empires,  and  inhabited  by  industri- 
ous populations.  The  barbarous  misgovernment  and  wretched  incapacity  of  the  Turks 
have  reduced  it  to  its  present  condition.  The  ]nisha!ic  produces,  in  the  better-cultivated 
districts,  cro])s  of  rice,  wheat,  maize,  barley,  with  some  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  etc.,  while 
dates  are  brought  to  great  perfection.  The  chief  w  ikl  animals  are  lions — not  numerous 
— hyenas,  jackals,  wolves,  gazelles,  ostriches;  the  chief  domestic  ones  are  horses,  asses, 
mules,  buJTaloes,  camels,  and  dromedaries.  The  inhabitants  are  C(jmposed  of  Turko- 
mans, Armenians,  Turks,  Jews,  Arabs,  and  Kurds;  the  last  two  of  which  races  are 
notorious  for  their  open  and  audacious  depredations,  their  mutual  wars,  and  their  utter 
contempt  for  the  authority  attempted  to  be  exercised  over  them.  Principal  cities — Bag- 
dad, Bassora,  and  Mosul.  For  a  description  of  the  cities  which  in  ancient  times  adorned, 
this  region,  see  Assykia,  Babylon,  aSTrNE^-EH,  Ctesiphox,  Seleucia,  etc. 

BAGDAD,  the  cai)ital  of  the  pashallc  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  both  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  in  hit.  33'  i30'  n.,  and  long.  44"  23'  e.  Pop.  estimated  at  60,000.  Tl.e  city  is 
surrounded  by  a  brick-wall,  5  m.  in  circumference;  the  two  parts  are  connected  by  a 
l)ridge  of  boats,  and  the  communication  is  guarded  by  a  citadel.  It  has  an  extremely 
picturesque  appearance  from  the  outside,  being  encircled  and  interspersed  witli  groves 
of  date-trees,  through  which  one  may  catch  the  gleam  of  domes  and  jninaret:;;  but  it 
does  not  improve  on  closer  ius|)ection.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  unpaved,  and 
dirty,  full  of  ruts,  and  strewed  with  dead  carcasses,  which,  however,  are  for  the  most 
part  removed  by  dogs,  the  only  public  scavengers  in  the  east.  The  exterior  of  the  indi- 
vidual houses  corresponds  with  the  rcDulsive  aspect  of  the  streets.  They  have,  in  gen- 
eral, no  windows  towards  the  front,  auu  c..  3  built  of  old  brick;  but  tlieir  interior  is  often 
verj"  gorgeously  decorated.  The  vaulted  ceilings,  rich  moldings,  inlaid  xnirrors,  and 
mas.sive  gilding,  bring  back  to  the  recollection  of  the  traveler  "the  golden  time  of  good 
Harun  AI-Raschid."  B.  contains  upwards  of  100  mosques.  These,  together  with  the 
khaus,  bazaars,  and  the  palace  of  the  governor,  are  the  onlj'  noticeable  buildings  in  the 
cit}'.  The  domes  and  minarets  are  said  to  be  liner  than  those  of  Constantinople,  and  are 
beautifully  painted.  The  bazaars  exhibit  the  produce  of  both  Turkish  and  European 
markets;  but  commerce  has  greatly  decreased  since  Persia  began  to  trade  Avith  Europe 
by  way  of  Trebizonde  on  the  n..  and  by  the  Persian  gulf  on  the  soiUh.  Nevertheless, 
though  no  longer  the  chief  emporium  of  merchandise  between  east  and  west  Asia,  and. 
though  robber  Kurds  and  Arabs  lurk  on  all  the  roads  that  lead  from  the  city,  B.  still 
carries  on  a  considerable  traffic  with  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  and  has  manufactures  of 
red  and  yellow  leather,  silks,  and  cotton  stuffs.  The  value  of  goods  that  passed  through 
the  custom-house  at  B.,  in  1874-75,  was  £452,498.  Of  the  60,000  inhabitants,  the 
greater  part  are  Turks  and  Ai'abs ;  the  remainder  are  Jews,  Armenians,  Hindus,  Afghans, 
and  Persians.  In  summer,  the  heat  is  oppressive;  rain  does  not  fall  on  more  than  20 
or  30  days  throughout  the  whole  year;  but  when  the  snows  melt  on  the  Armenian  hills, 
the  Tigris  becomes  a  majestic,  and  often  a  destructive  river.  In  1831,  an  inundation 
destroyed  one  half  of  the  town,  and  several  thousand  lives.  The  plague  visits  it  peri- 
odically— once  every  10  years.  In  1831,  40(JO  people  perished  daily  for  several  days 
from  its  ravages!  B.  is  frequently  chosen  by  Mohammedans  of  the  Shiah  sect  as  a  per- 
manent place  of  residence.  Several  steamers  now  ply  on  the  Tigris  to  and  from  B. ; 
and  here  is  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the  Anglo-Indian  telegraph. 

B.  was  founded  by  the  Abbaside  caliph  Almansur,  762-766  a.d.  It  was  built  out  of 
the  ruins  of  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia.  In  the  9th  c,  it  Avas  greatly  enlarged  bj' Harun. 
Al-Raschid,  who  erected  numerous  edifices  on  the  e.  sfde  of  the  Tigiis,  and  connected 
its  two  banks  hy  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  palace,  built  for  himself,  and  the  tomb  of  his 
favorite  wife,  Zobeide,  are  said  to  have  been  of  extraordinary  splendor.  A  hundred  j^ears 
later.  B.  was  ravaged  by  the  Turks.  In  1253,  the  grandson  of  Genghis  Kahu,  Hulaku, 
put  an  end  to  the  old  caliphate;  but  the  descendants  of  this  Tartar  conqueror  w,ire 
expelled  by  Timur,  who  took  the  city  in  1393.  After  several  vicissitudes,  it  remained 
in  the  possession  of  a  Turkoman  chief,  whose  dynasty  governed  until  1470.  In  the 
iK'ginningof  the  16th  c.  Shah  Ismail,  the  founder  of  the  Siifhde  dynast}"  in  Persia,  made 
himself  master  of  it;  since  which  period  it  has  repeatedly  been  a  bone  of  contention 
between  Turks  and  Persians.  After  a  memorably  obstinate  siege,  it  was  conquered  by 
the  sultan,  Murad  IV.,  in  1638.  Nadir  Shah  vainly  es.sayed  to  retake  it  in  the  18th  c, 
and  ever  since  it  has  been  under  the  sway  of  the  porte. 

BAGGAGE,  in  the  marching  arrangements  of  the  British  army,  is  placed  under  strict 
rules,  in  order  that  accumulation  of  weight  may  nfit  impede  the'inovcment  of  the  troops; 
and  rules  of  an  analogous  kind  are  enforced  in  troop-ships,  when  soldiers  are  on  a  voy- 
age. The  term  itself  is  made  to  apply  chiefly  to  articles  of  clothing,  and  to  small  per- 
sonal effects.  A  private  soldier  is  allowed  lo  carry  nothing  except  that  wliich  his 
knap.sack  and  other  accouterments  can  hold;  but  those  who  are  married  with  their  ofn- 
ccr.s'  consent— a  small  number  in  every  regiment — are  allovred  one  small  chest  each,  of 
definite  size,  which  may  be  carried  on  a  march,  but  at  the  men's  own  expense.  Staft'-ser- 
gcants  and  pay-.sergeants  have  similar  permission.  The  baggage-wagons  arc  not  expected 
to  receive  packages  weighing  more  than  400  lbs.  each,  or  as  liiuch  as  four  men  can  lift. 
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Officers'  B.  is,  of  course,  much  more  considerable  in  amount  than  that  of  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates.  On  board  troop-siiips,  the  weii^lit  to  be  carried  for  each 
person  is  strictl}'  defined — from  18  cwL  for  a  field  ollicor,  down  to  1  cwt.  for  a  married 
private  .soldier,  with  his  wife  and  ciiiidren.  In  encampments,  whether  permanent  or 
temporary,  and  in  armies  on  field-service,  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  B. 
from  the  enemy,  by  surroun<ling  it  as  much  as  possible  with  defensive  troops. 

BAG  GESEN,  Jkns,  a  well-known  Danish  poet,  but  who  also  lias  a  place  in  German 
literature,  was  b.  at  Korsor,  in  the  island  of  Zealand,  Feb.  15,  1704:.  lie  first  obtained  a 
reputation  by  his  Comic  Tak'n  (1785),  tlie  opcvd  Jloh/cr  Danxke  (1790),  as  well  as  Ity  his 
odes  atid  son^s.  Through  tlu;  kind  assistance  of  the  prince  of  Augustenburg,  he  was 
en:il)led,  in  1789,  to  make  a  tour  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France.  In  1811, 
he  was  appointed  ]irofessor  of  Danish  language  and  literature  at  Kiel ;  in  1814  he;  removed 
to  Copenhagen,  where  he  became  involved  in  an  unseendy  strife  with  Ohlenschliiger,  and 
in  1820  he  left  his  native  country  altogetiier.  Some  years  later,  a  home-sickness  seized 
him,  and  he  set  out  on  his  return,  l)ut  died  at  Hamburg,  Oct.  3,  1826.  B.'s  nature  was  a 
curious  compoimd  of  pride  and  luunility,  love  and  hate,  sensitiveness  and  reflective 
power,  free-thinking  and  faith;  and  these  conflicting  qualities  also  appear  in  his  poems, 
which  possess  an  unfinished  and  inharmonious  character.  In  1803  appeared  at  Hamburg 
a  collection  of  his  German  poems;  in  1806  he  pul)lished  an  idyllic  epic,  entitled  Parthe- 
nuin  Oder  Alpeureixe  in  twelve  cantos,  and  written  in  hexameters,  which  greatly  increased 
liis  reputation.  It  contains  single  passages  of  great  beauty.  B.  posses.sed  no  lyrical  tal- 
ent, in  spite  of  his  warm-hearted  and  enthusiastic  character.  Onlj^  a  few  of  his  songs 
exhibit  that  simplicity  and  tenderness  which  are  the  essential  requisites  of  song-writing; 
and,  besides,  they  are  almost  all  destitute  of  originality.  Klopstock  was  the  model  whom 
he  had  in  view  in  the  composition  of  his  odes;  but  he  was  far  from  reaching  the  level  of 
his  master.  The  sphere  in  which  he  shone  most  conspicuouslj'  was  tlie  serio-comic.  His 
"humorous  epic"  (as  he  called  it)  of  Adam  and  Eve,  i^ublished  shortly  after  his  death,  is 
a  singular  mixture  of  humor,  pathos,  levity,  and  earnestness.  He  left  in  manuscript  a 
poem  of  a  similar  character  on  the  subject  of  Faust.  His  Poetical  Wo7-ks  in  the  German 
Langiiar/e  (Leip.  1836,  5  vols.)  have  been  published  by  his  son,  who  has  prefixed  to  them 
an  excellent  biography. 

BAGHERMI,  or  Bagirmi.     See  Begh.\rmi,  ante. 

BAGLI'VI,  George,  a  celebrated  Italian  physician,  b.  at  Ragusa,  in  Sept.,  1669.  The 
incidents  of  his  life  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  his  professional  career.  Origi- 
nally descended  from  an  Armenian  family,  he  took  the  name  of  his  adoptive  father,  who 
was  a  wealthy  physician  of  Lucca,  and  who  bestowed  on  him  an  excellent  education. 
He  studied  at  Salerno,  Padua,  and  Bologna,  and  afterwards  visited  the  principal  hospi- 
tals of  Italy.  In  1692  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the  anatomical  prelections  of 
his  friend  Malpighi.  Shortly  after,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  at  the  col- 
lege of  La  Sapieuza,  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1706.  His  great  discovery  in  medical  science 
is  the  system  of  "solidism,"  as  it  is  called.  Previous  to  the  time  of  B.,  physicians  had 
held  the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates  in  reference  to  the  primarj'  seat  of  diseases — viz. :  that 
it  is  in  the  fluids.  B.  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  erroneous,  and  that  the  real 
seat  of  disease  is  in  the  solids.  His  reasons  are,  on  the  wliole,  sound,  and  the  doctrine 
is  now  all  but  universally  prevalent,  though  it  is  admitted  that  cases  do  occur  in  which 
the  fluids  appear  to  have  been  first  affected.  He  published  several  treatises  of  great 
merit,  in  which  his  then  novel  views  were  explained.  B.  was  very  honest  and  independ- 
ent in  his  judgment,  and  used  to  warn  his  profession  against  a  blind  adherence  to  mere 
dogmas  on  matters  which  were  but  imperfectly  known. 

BAGNA-CAVAL'LO,  an  inland  t.  of  Italy,  formerly  belonging  to  the  papal  states,  11  m. 
w.  from  Raveinia,  in  the  province  of  that  name.  Pop.  about  3900.  B.  was  a  Roman 
city,  called  Tiberiacum,  in  honor  of  Tiberius. 

BAGNACAVAL'LO,  Bartolommko  Rv^mexgut,  1484-1542;  an  Italian  painter, 
whose  real  name  was  Ramenghi,  but  lie  was  called  B.  from  the  village  where  he  was 
born.  At  Rome  he  was  a  pupil  of  Raphael,  and  Avorked  on  the  decorations  of  the  gal- 
lery in  the  Vatican.  At  Bologna  he  took  the  leading  place,  and  did  much  to  improve 
the  style  of  the  Bolognese  school.  His  works  are  distinguished  by  ricli  coloring  and 
graceful  delineation.  The  best  specimens,  the  "Dispute  of  St.  Augu.stin,"  and  a 
"Miidonna  and  Child,"  are  at  Bologna,  where  ho  died. 

BAGITARA,  a  seaport  t.  of  south  Italy,  on  the  gulf  of  Gioja,  16  m.  n.e.  of  Reggio. 
Excellent  wine  is  produced  in  the  neighborhood.     Pop.  6229. 

BAGNEEES,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  the  Pyrenees.  France,  both  well  known  as 
watering-places. — B.  de  Bigorre  on  the  Adour,  in  the  department  of  the  High  Pyr- 
enees, is  situated  at  the  base  of  Montalivet,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  romantic  valley  of 
Campan.  Besides  its  extensive  bathing-houses,  it  has  a  college,  a  theater,  a  Pyrenean 
museum,  a  trades  hall,  and  contains  ('76)  7598  inhabitants.  By  the  Romans  it  was 
known  as  Vicus  Aqnensis  or  Aqucf  Bigerronum.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  but  the 
fame  of  its  waters  survived,  and  is  now  so  great  that  it  is  visited  l)y  about  20,000  stran- 
gers yearly.  The  tepid,  warm,  and  hot  saline  springs  are  numerous,  and  are  recom- 
mended for  cutaneous  and  nervous  diseases.     Woolens,  linens,  and  bareges  are  manu- 
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factured  here. — B.  de  Lrcnox — the  Aqum  Convenarum  oi  the  Romans — is  situated  in  the 
department  of  Upper  Garonne,  and  in  a  pleasant  valley  watered  by  the  Pique.  Its  cold, 
tepid,  and  hot  sulphurous  waters  are  rcconunciided  in  rheumatism,  gout,  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, and  paralysis.     It  has  a  pop.  of  (76)  3982. 

BA6NES,  the  convict-prisons  of  France.  In  ancient  times,  the  severest  punishment, 
next  to  death,  was  that  of  the  galleys  (q.v.).  In  1748.  th(>se  were  abolished,  and  the 
convicts  were  employed  in  hard  labor  in  arsenals  and  other  public  works;  and  the  prisons 
in  which  they  were  lodged  were  called /'rt'/m-s,  from  the  Italian  bafino,  literally,  a  hath — 
a  name  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  fact,  that  the  slave-prisons  at  Constantinople 
contained  baths,  or  because  tliey  stood  near  the  baths  of  the  seraglio.  The  constituent 
assembly  of  1791  and  1792  mitigated  the  sufferings  of  convicts,  and  substituted  for 
the  detested  name  fjnlereK,  that  of  tramnx  publics,  to  which  succeeded  the  trnvaiijz  forces, 
of  the  code  Napoleon.  The  practice  of  brandiug  criminals  with  a  hot  iron  was  not 
abolished  till  1832.  The  latest  existing  institutions  of  this  class  were  at  Toulon,  Brest, 
and  Kocheforl,  at  which  the  number  of  convicts,  in  1850,  was  respectively  3873,  2831, 
and  986.  In  these  establishments,  the  labor  of  the  convicts  was  turned  to  profitable 
account,  and  the  various  handicrafts  were  taught  in  the  prison  under  the  direction  of 
overseers.  The  industrious  and  clever  were  enabled  to  earn  small  wages,  and  good 
behavior  was  rewarded  with  a  gradual  relaxation  of  restraint.  Formerly  the  punish- 
ment of  the  galleys  was  inflicted  for  comparatively  slight  offenses,  such  as  removing 
landmarks,  begging,  poaching,  etc.,  but  hard  labor  in  the  B.  was  reserved  exclusively 
for  such  as  commit  crimes  which  seriously  menace  the  public  peace  and  personal  safety. 
The  number  of  these,  however,  is  not  less  than  51.  Of  7089  convicts  (forcat.s)  in  1850,  3070 
were  condemned  to  5  to  10  years;  2239  to  11  to  20  years;  282  to  20  to  30  years;  41  to  30 
to  40;  23  to  40  to  50;  9  to  above  50;  and  1965  for  life.  The  principal  crime  was  theft, 
for  which  4750  had  been  condemned;  for  murder,  1027.  The  greater  proportion  of  the 
criminals,  viz.  4595.  were  from  the  rural  districts;  from  towns,  2452;  foreigners,  643; 
most  of  them  were  of  the  age  between  20  and  40;  and  3902  were  unable  to  read  or  write. 
The  most  numerous  class  Avere  hu,sbandmen,  threshers,  gardeners,  1278;  next,  day- 
laborers,  and  terrasskrs  (navvies?)  1078.  The  number  of  pardons  to  convicts  in  1848  was 
90;  in  1849,  53.  In  1852,  the  imperial  government  decreed  the  suppression  of  the  B.,  and 
substituted  in  their  place  deportation  to  Guiana.  But  in  case  any  of  the  prisoners  then 
in  the  B.  might  have  considered  deportation  a  greater  punishment  than  what  they  were 
condemned  to.  it  was  resolved  to  give  them  the  choice  of  remaining  in  prison  or  of  being 
transported:  3000  chose  transportation. 

BAGNES-LE-CHABLE,  a  parish  and  village  in  the  canton  of  Valais,  Switzerland,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Dranse.  The  parish  occupies  the  whole  valley  of  the  Bagne.  Pop.  '70, 
4254.  The  valley  was  twice  inundated  during  the  16th  c. ;  again  in  1818,  when  400 
cottages  were  swept  away,  and  34  lives  lost. 

BAGNI  DI  LXTCCA  {Baths  of  Lucca),  a  large  inland  village  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Lucca,  and  13  m.  n.  of  the  city  of  Lucca.  Pop.  of  commune  about  8200.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  frequented  batliing-places  in  Italy,  and  is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  valleys  of 
Tuscany,  the  valley  of  the  river  Lima,  a  branch  of  the  Serchio.  There  are  hot  springs 
of  various  temperature  from  96'  to  136'  Fahr.,  scattered  over  a  limited  neighborhood. 

BAGNO  A  SIPOLI,  a  famous  Italian  bathing-place,  in  the  province  and  circle  of 
Florence,  5  m.  e.n.e.  from  tlie  city  of  Florence. 

BAGNO  IN  ROMAGNO,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Florence,  and  35  m.  e.  by  n. 
from  Florence  city,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Savio,  not  far  from  its  source.  It  is  a 
much  frequented  bathing-place,  having  liot  springs  of  temperature  108"  to  110'  Fahr. 

BAGXOLP]S,  a  summer  resort  in  France,  13  m.  s.s.e.  of  Domfront;  noted  for  mineral 
springs  and  batlis.  The  village  is  nearly  200  years  old,  and  has  recently  been  greatly 
improved  and  adorned. 

BA6N0L0,  a  t.  of  Piedmont,  in  the  province  of  Cuneo,  12  m.  n.w.  from  Saluzzo,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Grana,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. — Another  small  t.  near  Brescia  bear? 
this  name;  also  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Reggio,  in  Emilia;  and  a  t.  in  the  province  of 
Lecce,  in  s.  Italy,  as  well  as  many  villages  in  Italy. 

BAGO'AS,  an  Egyptian  eunuch  in  the  service  of  Alexander  Ochus  of  Persia,  who 
aided  that  monarch  in  conquering  Egypt;  but  the  .sacrilegious  treatment  of  the  .sacred 
objects  by  Alexander  so  offended  him,  that  on  his  return  to  Persia  he  poisoned  the 
king,  and  killed  all  the  sons  except  Arses,  the  youngest,  whom  he  placed  on  the  throne. 
This  boy  soon  displeased  B.,  and  was  poisoned  to  exalt  Darius  Codomannus.  B.  tried 
to  dispose  of  the  last  named  by  poison,  but  was  detected  and  poisoned  himself  about 
336  B.C. 

BAGOT,  a  co.  in  the  central  part  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  e.  of  Yamaska 
river,  intersected  by  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad.  Black  limestone  and  copper  are  among 
its  products.     Capital,  St.  Liboire.     Pop.  '71,  19,491. 

BAGOT,  Sir  Ch.vklks.  1781-1843;  an  English  diplomatist;  under  secretary  of  .state 
in  1807;  special  envoy  to  France  in  1814;  ambassador  to  Russia  in  1820.  and  to  Holland 
in  1824.     In  1842,  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of  Canada,  and  died  in  otnce. 
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BAGPIPE,  ;i  -wincl  instrument,  which,  up  to  the  18th  c,  wr-.s  cormnon  in  silmo'-.t  every 
couiitry  in  Eurojx?,  and  still  contiuues  in  tisc  {imoii'^lho  country  jn'ople  in  I'oland,  Italy, 
Sicily,  the  s.  ol'  France,  Scotland,  etc.;  but  lu'lii!^  far  from  ii  8\vcc:t-toncd  instmment, 
and  iiniiled  in  its  range  of  notes,  it  ha-<  fallen  into  disuse  wherever  there  is  any  i)reten- 
siou  to  musical  reiinenient.  It  consists  of  a  leathern  bag,  Avhich  tiic  player  intlates  by 
blowing  Willi  his  mouth  through  a  tube.  'i"hc  music  proceeds  froni  tiueo  or  four  pipes, 
■whose  mouthpieces  are  inserted  into  the  bag;  the  wind  being  forced  out  by  pressing  the 
bag  under  the  arm.  One  of  the  pipes,  the  chajihr,  is  a  kind  of  oboe  with  eight  Jioles, 
and  is  similarly  handled;  the  others,  called  droucH,  sound  each  only  one  continuous  low 
note.  It  is  certain  that  the  bagpijie  was  in  \isc  among  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  and 
tiiere  are  })lenty  of  proofs  that  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  iu  Europe  it  was  among  the 
most  favorite  in.struments  in  the;  15th  century. 

Though  fallen  generally  into  disuse,  the  B.  is  still  a  popular  instrument  iu  the  High- 
lands of  (Scotland,  afid  wherever  there  are  gatherings  of  Highlander:;,  and  even  of  Low- 
land Scotch,  iu  England  and  other  countries.  Pipers  in  proper  costume  ai'e  also  attached 
to  the  Highland  regiments,  and  in  some  instances  pipers  are  retained  by  Scottish  noble- 
men to  play  on  festive  occasions.  Skill  in  playing  llie  B.  is  promoted  by  various  High- 
land societies,  which,  at  periodical  competitions,  give  prizes  to  tlie  best  players  of 
pibrochs  (q.v.),  reels,  and  other  airs. 

BAG'RA  DTTES,  or  Bagratides,  a  royal  house  of  G^eorgia  and  Arjuenia,  founded  l)y 
Bagrad;  its  members  were  permitted  to  crown  the  kings  of  Armenia.  Tliey  became 
Christians  at  Jlie  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  The  Bagdad  caliphs  made  several  of 
the  B.  governors  of  Armenia.  The  dynasty  maintained  their  independence  imtil  the 
occupation  of  the  country  by  Russia. 

BAGEATIOIf,  Pktkk,  Prince,  a  distinguished  Russian  general,  descended  from  the 
uoble  family  of  the  Bagradites  of  Georgia  and  Armenia,  was  b.  in  1753.  He  entered  the 
Russian  service  m  ITSti,  and  was  trained  under  Suwarrow.  In  1768  he  was  engaged  at 
the  storming  of  Oczakow^;  fought  in  1703  and  1794  against  the  Poles;  iu  1799,  in  Italy 
and  Switzerland;  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  Austro-Russian  war  of  lyOo  against 
the  Frencli.  es])ecially  in  the  sanguinary  engagement  of  Nov.  16  of  that  year,  w!i(  u,  with 
a  small  bod\'  of  troops,  lie  bravely  stood  during  six  hours  oitposed  to  the  superior  forces 
under  ?tlurai,  and  thus  enabled  the  Russian  general,  Kutusow,  to  reach  Znayni  with  the 
main  army.  Subsequently,  prince  B.  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Auslerlitz,  Eylau, 
and  Iriedhmd,  and  took  apart  iuthe  Russian  campaign  against  the  Turks,  especially  in 
the  baiJie  of  Silistria,  1809.  In  the  campaign  of  1813,  he  commandi'd  tlie  second  Russian 
ami}'  of  the  west,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  fail  in  his  attack  on  Davoustnear  Mohilew; 
but  succeeded  in  forming  a  junction  wiih  the  west  army  at  Smolen.sk.  He  was,  how- 
ever, nuntally  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Mosaisk,  and  died  Oct.  7,  1813. 

BAGSHOT  BEDS,  the  lowest  series  of  strata  in  the  middle  eocene  formation  of  Britain. 
Tlie  name  is  derived  from  Bagshot  heath  in  Surrey,  where  they  were  first  e.xaminetl; 
but,  as  they  are  more  fully  developed  and  better  seen  in  the  isle  cf  Wight,  the  rocks 
tlierc  are  now  considered  the  tj'jjical  representatives  of  ihe  series.  The  strata  are 
arranged  into  four  groups:  1.  Tlie  Upprr  B.  B.,  con\\)Ciini([  of  yellow  and  white  sands 
with  ferruginous  stains,  generally  unfossiliferous,  thougii  a  remarkable  exception  exists 
at  Whitecliff  bay.  Isle  of  Wight,  where •  a  bed  contains  a  huge  mnnber  of  very  friable 
shells.  3.  The  Barton  beds,  consisting  of  colored  clays  intcrstratified  with  sand  and 
loam.  They  are  rich  in  fossils,  chiefly  the  shells  of  mollusca,  but  contain  also  the 
remains  of  a  lish  and  several  reptiles.  Here,  too,  the  numnmlite  (q.v.),  so  characteristic 
of  the  tertiary  formations,  makes  its  first  appearance  in  a  descending  order.  This  genus 
dies  out  with  the  «»/«»; «Was  ^Y(7w?(<m,  the  small  species  found  in  the.se  beds.  3.  The 
Brdcldcilidiit  beds,  so  called  from  their  extensive  development  at  Braeklesham  bay,  near 
Chichester  in  Sussex,  are  composed  of  marly  clays  and  wliite  sands,  capped  bj'  a  bed  of 
flint-pebble  conglomerate,  and  resting  on  dark  carbonaceous  clays.  This  is  the  most 
highly  fossiliferous  group  in  the  series.  Two  species  of  plants  have  been  noticed.  The 
remains  of  6  reptiles  and  31  fishes  have  been  described,  besides  a  long  list  of  mollusca, 
amongst  wiiich  is  the  magnificent  ceritJi.inm  (q.v.)  r/ifiantcum,,  so  'conspicuous  in  the 
cnlcairc  (jrasmr  of  Paris,  where  it  is  sometimes  3  ft.  in  length.  The  prevalence  of  genera 
now  only  known  as  inhabitants  of  tropical  or  subtropical  seas,  such  as  vohites  and 
cowries,  together  with  their  companion  lunulites  ami  corals,  makes  it  highly  probable 
that  a  warm  climrto  prevailed  during  the  (le}30sition  of  these  strata.  4.  The  Lnwer  B. 
7?.,  consisting  of  alternations  of  variously  colored  sands  with  gray,  cliocolate-colored,  or 
white  pipe-clays.  The  white  clays  contains  the  only  fossil  organisms  found  in  this 
group — beautifully  preserved  leaves  spread  out  in  the  layers  of  the  clay. 

The  series  rests  on  the  true  London  clay.     Its  maxinium  thickness  is  about  1300  feet 

BA  GTJL,  or  BnA'aui-,  a  small  state  in  n.w.  India,  on  the  s.  or  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej. 
I),  is  one  of  Ihe  native  states  in  feudal  subordination  to  the  Punjab  govenunent.  Pop. 
estimated,  '73.  at  33,000.  Its  lat.  is  about  oT  n.,  and  long.  77''  e.  The  surface  is  gen- 
erally mountainous,  presenting  two  sununits,  Bahadurgarh  and  Bara  Dm'i,  respectively 
6233  and  7003  ft.  above  the  sea.  B.  has  a  supposed  gross  revenue  of  £6000,  pays  3600 
rupees  as  tribute,  and  has  332  men  under  arms. 
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BAHAMAS,  or  Lucay'o.s,  a  cliain  of  islands  stretching  in  <a  n.w.  direction  from  the 
neiiiliborliood  of  the  n.  coast  of  Ilaj-ti  to  that  of  tlie  e.  coast  of  Florida.  From  Florida 
they  are  separated  by  the  channel  through  -which  flows  the  gulf  stream  (q.v.);  and  from 
Cuba,  by  the  old  Bahama  channel.  These  are  the  principal  passages  between  the  open 
ocean  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  chain  extends  in  n.  hit.  from  20"  55'  to  27°  31',  and  in 
■vv.  long,  from  72"  40'  to  79"  5',  having  an  entire  length  from  n.w.  to  s.e.  of  about  5.j0  m. ; 
and  it  rests  mainly  on  two  shoals — tlie  Great  Bank  to  the  s.,  and  the  Lillle  Bank  to  the  u. 
.  There  are  upwards  of  3000  islands  and  rocks,  but  only  about  30  of  any  size.  The  chief 
members  of  the  group,  if  reckoned  from  the  n.w.,  are  these:  Great  Bahama;  Abaco; 
Eleuthcra;  New  Providence;  Andros;  Guanahani  or  Cat  island,  or  San  Salvador;  Wat- 
ling's  island;  Exuma;  Long  island;  Crooked  islands;  Maricuana;  Inagua;  Little  Inagua ; 
Caicos;  Turk's  island. 

The  area  is  3021  sq.m. ;  and  in  1871  the  pop.  "was  39,162.  The  pop.  of  Turk's  island, 
official! V  separate  from  the  B.,  is  4723.  The  revenue  of  the  B.  in  1874  was  £36,573;  tl)(! 
expenditure.  £36.627.  The  value  of  the  total  imports  in  1873  was  £226,306;  of  the 
exports,  £1.'50.613.  The  islands  generally  are  of  reef-like  .«hape,  long,  narrow,  and  low. 
With  very  little  appearance  of  soil,  they  derive  considerable  fertility  from  the  tendency 
of  the  porous  rofdc  to  retain  moisture.  Besides  excellent  pasturage,  they  yield  guinea- 
corn,  maize,  cotton,  pine-apples,  lemons,  oranges,  pimento,  and  a  species  of  cinnamon. 
In  the  larger  islands,  too,  there  is  excellent  timber.  Cotton  cultivation  received  a  great 
impulse  during  the  American  civil  war.  During  the  summer,  the  temperature  ranges 
from  73 '  to  93  F. ;  but  in  the  winter  the  climate  is  so  delightfully  temperate  as  to  be 
generally  prescribed  in  the  United  States  for  pulmonary  complaints.  The  annual  fall  of 
rain  is  from  43  to  45  in.,  being  heaviest  in  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec,  but  pretty  ecpially 
distributed  over  the.  other  months.  On  Oct.  1,  1866,  a  furious  and  most  destructive 
cyclone  visited  the  Bahamas. 

The  B.  were  Columbus's  earliest  discover^^  But  the  precise  spot  of  his  first  landing 
has  not  been  ascertained.  Guanahani  or  Cat  island  has  generally  been  believed  to  be 
the  San  Salvador  of  Columbus;  but  recent  investigations  appear  to  have  transferred  the 
honor  to  Watling's  island,  situated  a  little  further  to  the  cast.  The  B.  having  been 
depopulated,  but  not  again  colonized,  by  the  Spaniards,  were  occupied  by  the  English 
in  1629 — to  whom,  after  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  the  wars  with  Spain  and 
France,  they  were  ultimately  secured  by  the  treaty  of  1783.  Nassau,  in  New  Providence, 
is  the  seat  of  government,  and  has  recently  been  greatly  improved  both  as  town  and 
port.  During  the  American  civil  war,  Nassau  became  the  station  for  vessels  about  to 
run  the  bloci.ade  of  tiie  southern  ports,  and  thence  derived  imexampled  prosperity;  and 
so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  the  impulse  then  received  has  been  maintained  by 
the  Bahamas. 

BAHAR'  (also  spelt  B'hnr  and  Bihar),  one  of  the  old  ]Viohammedan  provinces  of 
India,  occupying  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  named  after  its  chief  town,  a  city 
which  in  1872  had  a  pop.  of  44,295.  B.  is  now  one  of  the  provinces  of  lower  Bengal, 
and  is  divided  into  the  two  commissionerships  of  Patna  and  Bhagidpore,  which  are 
again  subdivided  into  12  administrative  districts.  The  area  of  the  province  is  42,417 
sq.m.,  and  the  \w\\.  (1872)  19,736,101,  giving  an  average  of  553  persons  to  the  sq.  mile. 
The  name  B.  was  also  given  to  one  of  "the  administrative  districts,  now  officially  called 
Gayah.  Roads  and  bridges  can  neither  be  well  made  nor  thoroughly  repaired,*  where, 
during  nearly  half  the  year,  the  surface  of  the'couutry  is  inundated,  and  torn  hy  innu- 
merable torrents.  In  the  dry  season,  the  beds  of  the  rivers  present  only  detached  pools. 
Amon^  the  minerals,  the  most  important  are  coal  and  mica.  The  latter,  nearly  as 
pellucid  as  glass,  is  sometimes  found  in  blocks,  yielding  plates  of  36  in.  by  18.  Potatoes, 
cabbages,  cauliflower,  lettuces,  turnips,  etc.,  have  been  introduced  from  Europe,  and 
succeed  well.  Of  indigenous  productions,  the  most  considerable  are  rice,  puls'e,  sugar, 
cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  The  district  is  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of 
muslins,  gilks,  carpets,  blankets,  tents,  tapes,  threads,  ropes,  paper,  gla.ss,  cutlery. 
jewelry,  leather,  ink.  soap,  and  potterj'.  Ardent  spirits,  too,  are  extensively  distilled 
from  the  fiowers  of  the  bas>tia  latifolki  (q.v.).  Before  the  days  even  of  ]\Ioslem  domina- 
tion B.  appears  to  have  been  the  center  of  a  Hindu  empire,  which  native  accounts 
describe  as  of  matchless  splendor,  and  of  fabulous  duration. 

BAHAR',  or  Beh.\k,  a  t.  of  Bengal,  34  m.  s.e.  by  s.  from  Patna,  the  chief  t.  of  a 
British  district  of  the  same  name  (see  B.miar).  According  to  the  census  returns  of  1871, 
it  contains  a  pop.  of  44,295.  The  original  city  is  nearly  deserted,  and  the  present  town 
consists  of  houses  scattered  about  its  remain.s.\Tnd  interspersed  with  fields,  gardens,  and 
groves.  There  are  some  remains  of  fine  mosques.  The  min  of  this  town  began  with  its 
sack  by  the  ALahrattas  about  1742,  and  was  completed  by  famine  some  years  after. — 
The  present  district  of  Bahar  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  great  province  which  was 
called  by  that  name  in  the  empire  of  Delhi. 

BAHIA,  capital  of  the  Brazilian  province  of  the  same  name.  It  is  otlierwi.se  called 
3an  Salvador— the  more  usual  term  being  taken  from  Bahia  ile  Todos-os-Sanfos,  or  bat/  of 
All  Samfx,  on  wliich  it  is  situated,  in  lat.  13'  1'  s..  and  long.  38°  32'  w.  B.  contained. 
in  1874.  152,000  inhabitants,  pretty  equally  divided  bciween  whites,  blacks,  and  mulat- 
toea.  B.  has  an  exchange,  arsenal,  and  imperial  dockyard,  besides  many  ecclesiastical 
U.  K.  II.-8 
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anil  public  institutions;  and  is  tho  point  of  departiiro  for  a  raihvay  line.  It  is  connected 
l)y  subniaiinc  tclcgrapli  with  I'crnaniliuco,  I'ara,  and  Ilio.  Tho  value  of  imports  of 
for('iij;n  snoods  int(j  15,  in  1,ST4,  was  €  1,450, !)S5;  and  the  value  of  exports  in  tlic  same 
year,  €l,i584,;549.  The  chief  exports  of  B.  arc  suj^ar,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  rice,  rum, 
dye-stuffs,  fancy  woods,  cocoa-nuts,  horns,  hides,  diamonds,  and  bullion;  audit  imi)ort3 
manufactured  goods,  provisions,  tlour,  salt,  iron,  glass,  and  ■\vincs,  B.  is  the  oldest 
city  in  Brazil,  having  been  founded  by  tiic  first  captain-general  of  the  country,  and  was 
long  the  capital  of  the  colony.     As  a  port,  B.  is  unrivaled. 

BAHI'A,  a  province  of  Brazil,  about  the  middle  of  the  coast,  taking  its  name  from 
its  cliief  city.  It  extends  iu  s.  hit.  from  10  to  IG',  and  in  w.  long,  from  o7"  to  44". 
Po]).  iu  1878  was  1,45(),()()0.  The  wealth  of  B.,  consisting  in  valuable  tind)er,  in  rich 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  copjier,  lead,  iron,  iu  de|)osits  of  potash,  alum,  etc.,  is  iu  great 
measure  lost  for  want  of  good  roads.  The  interior  contains  lofty  sierras;  but  the  mari- 
time districts  are  fertile,  being  well  watered  by  the  Itapicuru,  Contas,  and  other  rivers. 
Besides  the  streams  that  How  through  B.,  the  8aii  Francisco,  a  vastly  larger  river,  forms 
about  half  of  the  inland  boundary,  dividing  this  province  from  that  of  rernambuco. 

BAHI'A  HON'DA,  a  harbor  on  the  n.  coast  of  Cuba,  60  m.  w.s.w.  of  Havana,  pro- 
tected by  a  fort,  and  formerly  much  resorted  to  by  privateers  and  slavers. 

BAHNASA,  or  Behne'sek,  a  t.  of  central  Egypt,  on  the  Balir  Yousef  (Joseph's 
canal).  It  is  noteworthy  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Oryrynclius,  celebrated  for  its  numer- 
ous monasteries,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 

BAHR,  an  Aral)ic  word  signifying  a  large  body  of  water,  is  applied  both  to  lakes 
and  rivers. — Baiiu-el-Abiad  (the  White  river),  and  Bauu-kl-Azkak  (the  Blue  river), 
are  the  chief  branciies  of  the  Nile(q.v.). — Baiir-Assal  is  lake  Assal(q.v.). — Baiiu-Bela- 
M.v  (tiie  8ea  without  Water),  a  long,  deep  valley  iu  the  desert  w\  from  Cairo.  It  is 
completely  barren,  but  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  a  watercourse. 

EAHR,  Jon.  CnitisTiAN  Felix,  an  eminent  German  philologer  and  critic,  was  b. 
17!)y,  at  Darmstadt.  He  was  educated  at  the  Heidelberg  gymnasium  and  university, 
where  he  gained  the  favor  and  friendship  of  Creuzer,  whose  symbolic  system  of  inter- 
pretation in  mythological  matters  he  himself  pursued  at  a  later  period.  lie  was  elected 
a  professor  in  1826.  Previous  to  this,  he  had  occupied  himself  chieHy  with  the  elucida- 
tion and  criticism  of  Plutarch,  the  result  of  which  was  an  annotated  edition  of 
Alci'jiadts  (Held.  1833),  and  of  Philopoemeii,  Flainuiins,  Pi/rrhus  (Leip.  1826).  At  the 
same  time,  he  collected  and  published  the  fragments  of  Ctesias.  But  a  greater  interest 
was  excited  by  his  History  of  Roiuaii  Literature  {\ii2S),  which  is  noted  for  its  clearness 
and  comprehensiveness.  Three  supplements  to  this  work  also  appeared :  The  Christian 
Pae/s  and  Histonaiin  of  Rome  (1836),  The  Chridian-Roman  Tlavlogy  (1837),  and  the 
Hixtory  of  Roman  Literature  in  the  Carlodngian  Period  (1840).  One  of  his  most 
important  w->rks  is  his  version  of  Herodotus  1832-35.  In  1835,  he  published  his  De 
I'liiri'rsifate  CoiiManfiiwpoh  Qniiito  Simulo  Conditd.  He  likewise  contrilmted  numerous 
articles  to  Jahn's  Jahrbucher  filr  Philologie,  and  other  works.     He  d.  27th  Nov.,  1872. 

BAKRDT,  Kakl,  FitiEDKrcrr,  a  German  theologian  of  the  extreme  skeptical  school, 
was  ])ov\\,  1741,  at  Bischofswerda,  in  Saxouj',  and  studied  at  Leipsic,  where  he  soon 
displayed  extraordinarj'  talents,  and  some  restlessness  of  disposition.  His  early  theo- 
loiricai  writings  betrayed  the  skeptical  tendencies  which  were  afterwards  more  fully 
developed.  On  account  of  his  immoral  conduct,  however,  he  was,  in  1768,  com])elled  to 
leave  Leipsic,  where  he  had  been  a  popular  preacher.  In  Erfurt,  his  next  residence,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  and  Hebrew  antiquities,  and  wrote  Letters  on  a 
Systematic  Theology,  and  Aspirations  of  a  Mute  Patriot,  two  works  whose  heterodoxy 
involved  him  in  controversies,  and  made  his  position  untenable.  In  1771,  he  went  to 
Giessen,  wdiere  he  delivered  theological  lectures,  and  preached  with  approbation.  His 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  regarded  as  so  dangerous,  that  the  author  was 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  teaching.  His  creed,  iu  fact,  was  simple  deism,  and  one  of 
the  chief  points  in  his  theology  was  his  rejection  of  miracles.  Even  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  was  not  positively  maintained  iu  his  works.  Ultimately,  after  attempting  to 
establish  various  institutions,  he  was  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  tavern-keeper;  and  as 
he  still  persevered  iu  his  attacks  on  orthodoxy,  he  was  imprisoned  for  one  year  at 
Magdeburg,  where  he  wrote  an  autobiography.  Among  his  other  works  are  'ihe 
Religious  Edict  (a  satire  on  the  Prussian  religious  edict  of  1788),  and  Tlie  Germaii  Union. 
He  died  at  Halle,  April  23,  1792. 

BAHRDT,  Karl  FiuEDRicn,  d.d.,  1741-92;  a  German  professor  of  theology, 
whose  attacks  upon  orthodoxy  and  the  clergy  resulted  in  a  year's  imprisonment  at 
Magdeburg.  He  contested  the  authority  of  miracles,  and  was  in  every  way  a  severe 
critic  of  Scripture.  His  conduct  was  notoriously  irregular;  at  one  time  he  lectured  on 
moral  philosophy  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  afternoon  officiated  as  landlord  of  a  public 
house. 

BAHREIN'  ISLANDS,  or  Aval  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  lying  in  the  Persian 
gulf.  The  most  important  of  these  is  Bahrein,  or  Aval,  about  27  m.  long,  and  10 
oroad.  It  is  hilly  in  the  center,  but  the  soil  generally  is  fertile,  and  produces  dates, 
figs,  and  other  eastern  fruit,  besides  wheat  and  barley.     Bahrein  is  badly  cultivated. 
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Spring-water  is  plentiful  in  the  interior,  but  on  the  coast  it  can  only  he  procured  from 
the  bottom  of  tlie  sea,  v.iuTc  it  springs  up  (luite  frcsli,  and  is  brouirlit  up  by  divers 
in  skins.  Manama,  the  capital,  in  hit.  26°  12'  n.,  and  loiifj.  50"  ?>d'  e.,  has  a  good  harbor 
on  the  n.,  but  a  safer  though  smaller  one  on  the  south.  The  B.  I.  are  chielly  remarkable 
for  their  pearl  fisheries,  wliieh  vrcrc  known  in  ancient  times,  and  which  employ,  d>u-ing 
the  season,  from  2000  to  3000  boats,  each  manned  with  from  8  to  20  men.  The  annual 
value  of  the  pearis  is  estimated  at  from  £200,000  to  £300,000.  Tortoise-shell,  shark- 
lins,  and  dates  are  also  articles  of  export.  The  islands,  which  have  been  subject  to  a 
good  many  political  changes,  are  now  inhabited  by  Arabs.     Pop.  68,000. 

BATM,  a  small  t.  of  antiquity,  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  10  m.  w.  of  iNaples, 
where  the  present  castle  of  Baja  stands.  When  the  Roman  empire  was  in  its  greatest 
splendor,  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  the  fineness  of  the  surrounding  .scenery,  and  the 
excellence  of  its  mineral  springs,  made  B.  such  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Rozuan  nobles, 
that  for  want  of  space  for  their  baths,  and  villas  they  encroached  on  the  sea.  Julius 
Ca-sar,  Pi.so,  Pompey,  Marius,  Julia  ^lammaja,  and  others,  had  country-houses  at  Baice. 
Horace  preferred  B.'^to  all  other  places  in  the  world.  Seneca  warned  every  one  who 
desired  to  maintain  dominion  over  his  passions,  to  avoid  this  watering-place.  Cicero 
thought  it  necessary  to  excuse  himself  for  undertaking  the  defense  of  ilarcus  Ccelius,  a 
man  who  had  often  visited  B.,  for  B.  was  considered  by  the  stricter  moralists  of  those 
times  as  the  abode  of  voluptuousness  and  luxury,  antl  a  den  of  vice.  The  ruins,  still 
standing  on  the  desolate  coast,  or  rising  from  the  sea,  are  now  the  only  evidence  of  the 
former  magnificence  of  B.,  whose  population,  dwelling  in  mean  hovels,  only  amounts  to 
800.  The  ruins  of  three  supposed  temples — one  of  Venus,  one  of  Mercur^^  and  one  of 
Diana  Lucifera — as  well  as  the  remains  of  a  few  tJiermce,  or  warm  baths,  still  attract  the 
attention  of  archaeologists.  The  harbor,  one  of  the  largest  belonging  to  the  Romans,  is 
now  much  destroyed.  The  surrounding  country  is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  Roman 
villas,  sepulchral  monuments,  and  other  buildings. 

BAIKAL  (in  Turkisli,  Bei-kul,  i.e.,  Rich  Lake)  is,  after  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  sea  of 
Aral,  the  largest  lake  of  Asia.  It  is  a  fresh-water  lake,  and  is  sitiiated  in  the  s.  of  Siberia, 
in  the  gov.  of  Irkutsk,  near  the  great  military  road  between  Moscow,  Kiachta,  and  the 
mines  of  Nertschinsk.  Lai.  51"  20'  to  55"  30'  n.,  long.  103"  to  110'  e.  It  somewhat 
resembles  a  sickle  in  shape,  and  varies  considerably  in  breadth.  Between  the  mouths  of 
the  Selenga  and  the  Buguldeiclia,  it  is  only  19  m.  across.  Its  length  is  370  m. ,  and  its 
breadth  20  to  70  m. ;  height  above  the  sea,  1363  ft. ;  depth  in  center  very  great.  The 
Baikal  mountains,  a  spur  of  the  Altai',  inclose  the  lake,  which  is  fed  by  numerous  streams, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  Selenga  and  Bargusin.  Its  outlet  is  by  the  lower  Angara,  a 
chief  tributary  of  the  Yenisei;  but  the  river  is  inconsiderable  in  size  compared  to  tliose 
which  How  into  the  lake.  It-  has  several  islands,  the  largest  of  which,  Olkon,  has  a 
length  of  oO  miles.  B.,  which  forms  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  communication 
between  Russia  and  Ciiiua,  has  two  commercial  ports,  and  of  recent  years,  steamboats 
have  given  a  considerable  impetus  to  its  trade.  Its  sturgeon  and  .seal  fisheries  are  valua- 
ble, and  large  quantities  of  a  fish  resembling  a  herring  are  also  caught  in  it.  A  peculiar 
fi.sh,  called  the  golomjnka,  {caUionyinos  baicakimii),  which  is  almost  one  mass  of  fat, 
yielding  beautiful  train-oil,  was  at  one  time  caught  in  immense  numbers,  but  it  is  now 
much  scarcer.  Tiie  surface  of  the  lake  is  frozen  from  Nov.  to  April,  but  the  traffic  is 
carried  on  over  the  ice.  Besides  the  Russians  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Selenga  and 
Angara,  tlie  shores  of  lake  B.  are  also  inhabited  b}'  tribes  of  the  Burates  and  Tungu-ses, 

BAIKIE,  "WiLT-TAM  Balfour,  1824-03 ;  a  native  of  the  Orkney  islands.  He  joined  the 
British  navy,  in  which  his  father  was  a  captain,  and  was  made  surgeon  and  naturalist  to 
the  Niger  expedition  in  1824.  The  senior  ofiicer  died  before  reaching  Africa,  and  B.  took 
command.  He  explored  the  Niger  for  250  m.  in  a  small  steamer,  making  a  voyage  of 
118  days.  In  1857,  he  was  in  a  second  expedition,  the  vessel  of  which  was  wrecked,  and 
all  except  himself  returned  to  England.  He  renuiined  and  settled  for  a  time,  witli  none 
but  native  assistants,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Benue  and  the  Quorra.  He  formed  a  sort 
of  commonwealth,  in  which  he  Avas  not  only  a  ruler,  but  teacher,  pri(?st,  and  physician. 
Within  five  years  he  opened  the  Niger  to  navigation,  made  roads,  and  established  a 
market  for  the  native  trade.  He  studied  and  marie  vocabularies  of  nearly  50  native  dia- 
lects, and  translated  into  Housa  portions  of  the  Biljle  and  prayer  book.  Only  once  during 
his  residence  was  he  compelled  to  use  armed  force  against  the  surrounding' tribes. 

BAIL  is  a  technical  term  in  the  practice  of  the  law  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
with  this  difference,  that,  in  England,  it  is  used  both  in  civil  and  criminal  procedure, 
whereas  in  Scotland  it  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  latter.  By  B.  is  understood  the 
security  given  by  sufficient  sureties  for  the  appearance  in  court  on  a  day,  and  at  a  place 
certain,  of  a  person  arrested  or  imprisoned,  and  who,  ill  consequence  of  such  security  or 
B.,  is  in  the  meantime  set  at  liberty,  Such  security,  however,  involves  the  a-^sumption. 
of  the  custody  of  the  arrested  or  imprisoned  party  by  his  B.,  the  meaning  of  the  rule 
being  that  the  party  arrested  or  imprisoned  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
bind  themselves  for  his  forthcoming,  in  order  that  he  may  be  protected  from  pri.son 
until  he  has  to  make  his  personal  appearance;  and  in  this  sense,  it  differed  from  the  old 
t<:rm,  mainprize,  liov."  obsolete,  and  which  signified  a  mereseciirity  without  an}'  other  or 
corresponding  guarantee,  as  in  the  case  of  bail.     A  technical  and  necessary  distinctioy 
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is  taken  in  law-books  between  what  is  called  common  B.,  or  7?.  io  render  to  prison,  and  spe- 
cial B.,  or  7?.  io  the  action;  but  for  general  information,  the  following  statement  of  the  law 
may  sullire. 

in  civil  process,  the  sureties  give  their  bail-bond  to  the  sheriff  himself  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  dc'f(!ndant,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  and  for  nothing  else.  It 
does  not  apjiear  that  any  particular  or  limited  number  of  sureties  is  to  be  taken;  but  it 
would  seem  that  the  sheriff  may  insist  on  more  than  two,  ])rovided  they  have  only  suffi- 
cient property  within  I  he  county  to  answer  the  ])enalty ;  but  if  mon;  than  two  be  tendered, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  each  should  be  worth  the  full  amount.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bail-bond  will  be  good  though  there  be  only  one  surety;  but  in  accepting  such  security 
it  would  seem  that  the  sheriff  does  so  at  his  own  risk.  If  there  is  reasonable  ground  for 
believing  the  svux'ties  to  l)e  sufHcient,  the  sheriff  has  no  discretion,  but  is  bound  to  accept 
the  B. ;  and  if  he  refuses  to  do  so,  he  is  liable  to  au  action. 

The  necessity  of  B.,  lunvever,  may  be  avoided  by  the  defendant  availing  himself  of 
the  provisions  of  statutes  which  are  re-enactments  of  older  laws,  by  which  it  is 
enacted  that  the  arrested  or  imprisoned  party  may  obtain  his  immediate  discharge  by 
depositing  with  the  sheriff  the  sum  demanded  by  the  plaintiff,  together  with  £10  towards 
the  cost,  the  same  to  remain  in  court  to  abide  the  event  of  tlie  suit.  The  enactment, 
however,  contains  a  proviso  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  a  defendant  who  has  made  such 
deposit  in  payment,  at  any  time  in  the  progress  of  the  cause,  before  issue  joined,  or 
final  or  interlocutory  judgment,  to  receive  out  of  court  the  sum  so  deposited  and  paid, 
upon  putting  in  and  perfecting  special  B.,  and  paying  such  costs  as  the  court  shall 
direct;  and,  by  another  enactment  of  the  same  statute,  provision  is  made  for  the  case 
where  a  defendant  who  has  put  in  B.,  afterwards  elects  to  deposit  the  plaintiff's  demand, 
and  to  pay  the  costs  to  abide  the  event  of  the  action. 

As  to  tho.se  who  mayor  may  not  be  B.,  it  would  appear,  from  the  nature  of  the 
security  undertaken,  that  persons  privileged  from  arrest  cannot  be  B.,  because  the  engage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  B.  being,  in  defaiilt  of  the  principal  party,  to  pay  the  debt  or 
damages  and  costs,  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  require  the  security  of  persons  who  are 
amenable  to  the  ordinary  process  of  the  courts.  Therefore,  peers,  members  of  parlia- 
liament,  ambassadors,  and  other  privileged  persons,  cannot  become  B. ;  nor,  generally, 
can  attorneys  or  those  employed  in  executing  the  process.  But  persons  who  are  not  in 
such  a  position,  but  who  are  either  housekeepers  or  freeholders,  may  be  taken  as  B. 
The  possession  of  leasehold  property  is  not  enough,  unless  the  party  is  also  a  housekeeper; 
but  the  real  owner  of  a  freehold  estate,  however  small  it  may  be,  situated  within  the 
juri-sdiction  of  the  court,  and  provided  he  can  otherwise  make  up  the  amount  required, 
is  qualified,  though  he  be  only  a  lodger,  or  merely  an  occupant  by  sufferance  in  the 
house  of  another.  Again,  to  constitute  a  "housekeeper,"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
rule,  the  house  must  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  such  a  party  must  be 
the  bond-Jide  tenant  of  the  hou.se  in  liis  own  right,  enjoying  its  benefits  and  bearing  its 
burdens.  A  person,  therefore,  in  lodgings  in  England,  but  with  a  house  in  Scotland,  is 
not  admissible  as  B. ;  and  such  B.  must  strictly  in  this  sense  be  a  lumsekeeper.  B.  has 
ceased  to  be  usual  since  imprisonment  for  debt  was  abolished. 

Besides  these  arrangements  of  the  common  law  with  regard  to  B.,  we  may  mention 
two  other  forms  of  it — namely,  B.  in  error,  and  B.  in  attachment.  The  former  is  regulated 
by  the  common  laAV  procedure  act  (1852),  15  and  16  Vict. ,  c.  76,  by  section  151  of  which  it  is 
provided  that  proceedings  in  error  shall  not  stay  or  delay  execution  on  a  judgment,  imless 
the  person  alleging  or  pleading  such  error  shall  be  bound,  along  with  two  sufficient 
sureties,  in  double  the  sum  recovered  by  the  judgment,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  proceed- 
ings in  error  with  effect,  and  make  payment  of  the  costs,  in  the  event  of  the  judgment 
being  affirmed,  or  the  proceedings  in  error  being  discontinued.  B.  in  attachment,  again, 
signifies  the  sureties  required  for  a  party  arrested  upon  a  writ  of  attachment,  and  brought 
up  before  a  judge  in  order  to  obtain  his'discharge  from  custody,  the  sureties  undertaking 
that  he  shall  appear  and  answer  such  interrogatories  as  may  be  required  of  him.  This, 
however,  only  applies  to  attachment  in  the  case  of  contempt  of  court;  for  it  would  appear 
that  an  attachment  for  the  non-payment  of  money,  or  the  non-perforaiance  of  an  award. 
is  not  bailable.  In  the  court  of  chancery,  also,  there  are  rules  for  accepting  B. ;  as,  for 
instance,  for  a  defendant  against  whom  attachment  has  issued  for  his  contempt  in  not 
making  appearance  to  the  plaintiff's  suit;  but  an  attachment  for  non-performance  of  a 
decree  in  chanceiy  is  not  a  bailable  process. 

In  criminal  procedure,  the  subject  of  B.  is  at  present  regulated  by  the  11  and  12  Vict, 
c.  42,  which  provides  that  if  the  justice  or  justices,  before  whom  a  prisoner  is  brought, 
shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  against  the  prisoner  be  suflScient,  or  even  if  it  raise  a 
strong  or  probable  presumption  of  hi.s" guilt,  they  shall  either  commit  him  to  prison,  or 
admit  him  to  B. — that  is,  allow  him  to  be  discharged  on  entering  into  a  recognizance— 
with  some  sufl*cient  surety  or  sureties — to  appear  and  .surrender  himself  to  custody,  to 
take  his  trial  on  such  indictment  as  may  be  found  against  him,  in  respect  of  the  charge 
in  question,  at  the  next  ix-ssizes  or  sessions  of  the  peace.  The  crime  of  treason,  however, 
is  not  a  bailable  offense,  except  by  order  of  a  secretary  of  state,  or  by  the  court  of 
queen's  bench,  or  by  a  judge  thereof  in  vacation.  But  justices  are  bound  to  admit  to  B. 
in  all  cases  of  misdemeanor,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  misdemeanor  in  receiving  prop- 
erty stolen  or  obtained  by  false. pretenses,  etc.,  or  the  case  of  any  misdemeanor  for  the 
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prosecution  of  which  the  costs  may  bo  allowed  out  of  the  county  rate,  as  to  all  which 
misdemeanors,  as  well  as  in  all  felonies — treason  excepted — justices  and  magistrates  have 
a  discretionary  power  either  to  admit  to  B.  or  to  commit  to  prison.  The  court  of  queen's 
bench  exercises  a  paramount  jurisdiction,  and  can  bail  in  all  eases  whatsoever;  but  it  is 
not  usual  for  that  court  or  for  justices  or  magistrates  to  admit  to  B.  in  any  case  of  felony, 
except  under  circumstances  of  a  special  and  favorable  kind. 

In  Scotland,  the  term  B.,  as  we  have  mentioned,  is  only  used  in  the  proceedings  in 
the  criminal  courts;  and  there  the  general  distinciion  is  taken  between  offenses  that  are 
capital  and  not  capital,  the  former  not  being  bailable  except  by  order  of  the  high  court 
of  justiciary,  who  exercise  a  power  in  this  respect  analogous  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  of  queen's  bench;  offenses  that  are  not  capital  being  bailable  by  magistraies, 
sheriffs,  or  other  competent  judges.  In  the  cicil  process  of  the  Scotch  courts,  the  term 
corresponding  to  B.  is  Caution  (q.v.). 

BAIL  (ante)  in  the  United  States  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  England.  One  who 
becomes  surety  for  another  is  his  B.  "  B.  above  "  are  sureties  who  agree  either  to  satisfy 
the  plaintiff"  as  to  his  claims  and  costs,  or  in  case  of  judgment  against  a  defendant,  to 
deliver  him  up.  *'  B.  below  "  are  sureties  for  the  defendant's  appearance,  or  that  he  will 
give  hal'i.  "Civil  B."is  taken  in  civil  actions;  "common  B.  '  amounts  to  entering  an 
appearance  when  fictitious  sureties  are  named ;  ' '  speci.il  B. "  a]iplies  to  cases  in  which  there 
are  responsiltle  sureties.  B.  may  be  given  in  all  cases  of  arrest  in  civil  action.  It  is  a  gen- 
eral rule  that  a  person  held  to  B.  in  a  civil  case  cannot  be  held  a  second  time  for  the  same 
cause  of  action,  unless  in  another  state.  In  criminal  cases,  except  capital  crimes,  the 
defendant  may  generally  be  admitted  to  B.,  and  even  in  the  higher  crimes  B.  may  be 
accepted  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  or  in  the  absence  of  legal  provision  to  the  con- 
trary. In  any  case  of  offense  against  the  nation,  not  punishable  with  death,  any  United 
States  judge  or  state  judicial  officer  may  take  B. ;  but  if  the  punishment  be  deatli,  only  a 
United  St;ites  judge  can  decide  upon  B.  The  form  of  entering  B.  is  the  same  in  the  sev- 
eral states  as  in  England.  Mitigation  of  excessive  B.  is  usually  obtained  by  application 
to  the  court;  and  the  exaction  of  such  B.  is  forbidden  by  the  federal  constitution.  Tlie 
power  of  sureties  over  the  person  bailed  is  wide.  They  are  technically  his  jailers,  and 
may  arrest  him  anywhere,  or  at  any  time,  even  on  Sundaj',  or  in  the  attendance  at 
court;  they  may  command  assistance,  and  may  depute  their  power  to  another.  Refusing 
or  delaying  B.  is  an  offense  against  personal  liberty,  but  is  not  actionable  unless  malice 
can  be  shown.  Sureties  must  in  most  cases  be  citizens  and  freeholders,  or  possessed  of 
means  that  will  satisfy  the  court. 

BAIL  COUET  is  the  name  given  to  a  new  and  supplementaiy  tribunal  at  Westminster, 
called  into  existence  by  the  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Will.  I\'.  c.  70,  by  which,  after  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  an  additional  puisne  judge  in  each  of  the  three  courts  of 
common  law,  it  is  made  lawful  for  any  one  of  the  judges  of  either  of  these  courts,  when 
occasion  shall  so  require,  where  the  other  judges  of  the  same  court  are  sitting  in  banc 
(see  Banc),  to  sit  apart  from  them  for  the  business  of  adding  and  justifying  special  bail, 
discharging  insolvent  debtors,  administering  oaths,  receiving  declarations  required  by 
statute,  hearing  and  deciding  upon  matters  in  motion,  and  making  rules  and  orders  iu 
causes  and  business  depending  in  the  court  to  which  such  judge  shall  belong,  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  force  and  validity  as  may  be  done  by  the  court  sitting. 
in  banc. 

This  statute  has  been  hitherto  acted  on  only,  by  the  court  of  queen's  bench,  whereiu 
one  of  the  judges  sits  from  time  to  time  in  the  B.  C.  for  the  purposes  above  specified.!. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  a  rule  of  the  B.  C.  cannot  be  re-opened  in  the  full  court  after 
the  term  in  which  it  is  made,  even  though  the  judge  who  pronounced  it  sanctions  the 
application;  and  a  judge  sitting  apart,  under  tlie  authority  of  the  statute,  has  equal 
authority  with  the  full  court  to  reverse  the  decision  of  a  judge  sitting  at  chambers.  See 
Lush's  Practice  by  Stephen. 

BAILEE'.    See  Bailment. 

BAILEN,  at.  in  Spain,  24  m.  n.n.w.  of  Jaen;  pop.  7831;  probably  in  or  near  the. 
site  of  ancient  Bajcula,  where  Scipio  defeated  Hasdrubal  in  269,  and  Masinissa  in- 
206  B.C.  Near  B.  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Navas  de  Toloso,  in  1213,  when  the 
Spaniards  broke  the  power  of  the  Moors,  who  are  said  to  have  left  the  incredible  num- 
ber of  200,000  of  their  dead  on  the  field,  with  a  loss  of  only  95  Christians.  Here,  July 
23,  1808,  the  French  gen.  Dupont  capitulated,  surrendering  17,000  men  to  the  Spaniards 
— the  first  great  di.saster  to  the  French  arms  in  the  peninsular  war.  There  is  a  ruined 
castle  here,  formerly  belonging  to  the  counts  of  Benavente,  but  now  to  the  Osuna 
family. 

BAILEY,  derived  through  the  French  bailie,  from  the  middle-age  Latin  Ballittm, 
which  is  a  corruption  of  the  Lat.  vallum,  a  rampart.  The  B.  was  the  whole  space 
inclosed  within  the  external  walls  of  a  castle,  with  the  exception  of  that  covered  by  the 
keep.  This  space  was  variously  disposed  of,  and.  of  course,  differed  greatly  in  e.vtent. 
Sometimes  it  consisted  of  several  courts,  which  were  divided  from  each  other  by 
embattled  walls,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  fortifications.  When  these  courts  were  two  in 
number,  they  were  known  as  the  outer  and  inner  bailey.     The  entrance  to  the  B.  was 
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gcnonilly  l)y  a  drinv-bruli^e  over  tlio  ditcli,  aiul  thrnu<rh  a  stroi\£?  macliioolatod  and 
embattled  i;ate.  'i'lie  B.  was  often  of  great  extent,  eonlaiiiini,Mh(!  barracks  for  the  soldiers, 
lodglii.iis  for  workmen  and  arlitiecirs,  magazines,  wells,  cliapels,  and  sometimes  evea  u 
monastery.  In  towns,  the  Ji.  had  even  a  wider  signitiealion,  and  was  often  retained 
after  the  castle  or  keep  had  long  disappeared,  as  iu  the  case  of  the  Old  13.  in  Loudon, 
and  the  B.  iu  Oxford. 

B.VILEY,  Gamaliel,  1807-50;  b.  N.  J. ;  studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  and 
graduated  in  1828;  visited  China  as  shii)'s  physician;  was  editor  of  the  Methodid 
I'vcfcftd/it  in  Baltimore;  with  James  G.  Birney  started,  in  1886,  the  Cincinnati  Pliilaii- 
t/iroj)ist,  an  abolition  journal.  His  press  was  destroyed  by  a  mob,  but  he  continued  the 
paper  until  1844.  In  1847,  he  began  in  Washington  the  lYational  Em.  which  was  mob- 
bed in  the  next  year,  but  not  suppressed.  Wanting  a  story  for  his  paper,  Dr.  B.  inclose4 
100  dollars  to  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  asking  her  to  sentl  him  something.  Blie  sent  one 
of  the  cliapters  of  L'/iclo  Tom's  Cabin,  without  the  remotest  idea  of  the  stupendcms  fame 
it  was  to  achieve.  Dr.  B.  died  at  sea  while  on  the  way  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health. 

BAILEY,  Jacob  Whitman,  1811-57;  a  naturalist,  graduate  of  West  Point  military 
acadc'uiy,  and  lieut.  of  artillery;  professor  of  botany,  mineralogy,  and  chemistry  iu 
the  academy  in  1839,  winning  much  distinction  for  microscopical  researches,  and  pul)- 
lishing  a  volume  of  illustrations.  He  made  a  collection  of  3000  objects,  marked  and 
catalogued;  and  of  alg;e  he  gathered  4500  specimens.  These,  with  his  books,  went  to 
the  Boston  society  of  natural  history.  He  was  president  of  the  An)ericaa  association 
for  the  advancement  of  science  in  1857,  in  which  year  he  died.  His  health,  never  very 
strong,  was  broken  by  exposure  while  I'cscuing  his  wife  and  daughter  from  the  steam- 
boat llcnry  Clay,  burued  ou  the  Hudson  river  five  years  before. 

BAILEY,  Philip  James,  a  distinguished  living  poet,  was  b.  at  Basford,  in  the  co. 
of  Nottingham,  in  the  year  1816.  His  early  education  was  conducted  in  his  native 
town,  and  afterwards  he  became  a  student  at  the  university  of  Glasgow.  He  was  called 
to  the  English  bar  in  1840,  but  never  practiced.  The  first  edition  of  ^<'.s'^«.9,  the  poem 
by  which  he  is  best  known,  was  published  in  1889,  and  lias  iu  subsequent  editions 
received  a  large  amount  of  new  matter.  It  attracted  considerable  notice  in  England, 
and  was  in  America  assailed  by  a  perfect  tornado  of  applause.  While  the  enthusiasm 
lasted,  Mr.  B.  was  in  certain  quarters  mentioned  in  the  .same  breath  with  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  and  Goethe.  This  injudicious  admiration  was,  however,  certain  to  cool  down, 
and  to  prove  more  prejudicial  to  the  real  interests  of  the  author  than  unmerited  cen- 
sure itself;  consequently,  in  literary  journals,  Fedas'i'^  frequently  mentioued  with  a  con- 
tempt which  it  is  far  from  deserving.  It  is  a  wonderful  work,  when  the  age  of  the 
author  at  the  period  of  its  production  is  takeu  into  account.  It  was  conunenced  before 
the  author  had  reached  his  20tli  j'ear,  and  completed  in  three  years.  Fmtun  errs  from 
excess  of  boldness.  Mr.  B.  speaks  of  universes  as  other  poets  speak  of  buttercups. 
He  has  iha  entree  to  the  liighest  heaven  and  to  the  regions  of  penal  lire.  He  is  on  terms 
of  perfect  familiarity  with  eternity.  He  lays  his  scenes  in  the  "  center,"  "elsewhere," 
"  everywhere,"  "  nowhere."  Despite  its  extravagance,  Fedim  is  full  of  poetical  thought 
and  felicitous  expression,  and  has  occasional  dashes  of  grim  humor  in  it,  not  unworthy 
of  Goethe's  mocking  tiend  himself.  The  faults  of  the  poem  are  as  great  as  the  beauties, 
there  is  no  congruity  or  proportion  in  it,  and  you  lay  it  down  with  a  sense  of  admiration 
qualified  witii  disgust.  In  1850,  Mr.  B.  published  the  Angel  World,  which  possesses  all 
the  faults  and  all  the  beauties  of  the  former  work  ou  a  reduced  scale.  If  the  reader's 
admiration  is  less,  his  disgust  is  less.  The  Ane/el  World  is  now  incorporated  with  tho 
larger  work.  Mr.  B.'s  subsequent  writings  have  Xmen  W\c  My  die.  i\\ii  ^I.y^'.  a  colloquial 
satire,  and  the  Universal  Hymn  (1867).  The  first  production  is  in  the  writer's  early  style. 
"with  all  the  beauties  deleted.  But  whatever  measure  of  success  may  attend  jMr.  B.  iu 
"  elsewhere,"  and  "nowhere,"  complete  failure  awaits  him  when  he  deals  with  man- 
kind and  the  ordinary  affairs  of  earth. 

BAILEY,  Samuel,  a  writer  on  politics,  political  ec<momy,  mental  philosophy,  and 
other  subjects,  was  b.  in  1791  in  Sheffield,  where  afterwards  he  became  a  banker.  He 
d.  Jan.  18,  1870,  leaving  £90,000  as  a  l)equest  to  the  town.  His  works  are:  EHmyaonthe 
Pursuit  of  Truth  and  on  the  Progress  of  Knowledge  (XSiV);  Questions  for  Biseusslon  in  Poli- 
tics, Political  Economy,  and  other  Departments  of  Knowledr/e  (1823);  A  Crlilenl  Dissertation 
on  the  Nature,  Measvres,  and  Causes  of  Vahie  (1825);  A  Letter  to  a  Political  Economist, 
occasioned  by  an  ALrticle  in  the  Westminster  Review  on  the  Subject  of  Value  (1826);  Essays 
on  the  Formation  and  Ptihllc<(tl(in  of  Opinions  (1829) — a  sequel  to  his  work  on  the  Pursuit 
of  Truth;  A  Discussion  of  Parllauieutary  Rforni  (1831);  Ihe  Ratlontde  of  PoWlcal  Rep- 
resentfitlon  (1885);  The  Right  of  Primogeniture  Examined  (1837);  Money  and  its  Vicissitudes 
in  Value  (1837);  A  Defense  of  Joint-stock  Banks  and,  Country  Issues  (1840);  A  Review  of 
Berkeley's  The/jry  of  Vision  (1842);  A  Letter  to  a,  Philosopher  in  Reply  to  some  Recent 
Attempts  to  Vindicate  Berkeley's  Thmry  of  Vision  (1843);  The  Theonj  of  JReasonlng  (1851); 
Discourses  on  Various  Subjects,  Literary  and  Philosophical  (1852);  Letters  on  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind  (three  series,  1855^  1858,  1863);  On  the  Received  Text  of  Shakespeare' f 
Dramatic  Writings,  and  its  Improvement  (2  \ols.,  1862,  1866). 
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Mr.  B.'s  works  on  tlie  Pursuit  of  Truth  and  the  Publication  of  Opinions  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  liberal  and  advauced  views.  His  writings  generally  are  distinguished  by  inde- 
pendent J;hin  king,  logical  ]irecision,  a  careful  English  style,  and  warm  aspirations  for 
the  improvement  of  mankind.  His  treatises  on  the  mind,  while  abounding  in  original 
suggestions,  expand  and  enforce  the  views  of  the  school  of  Locke  in  metaphysics,  and 
what  is  termed  the  doctrine  of  utility  in  morals. 

BAILEY,  TiiEODOKfs,  b.  Js.  Y.,  1805;  a  naval  officer;  midshipman  in  1818;  lieu- 
tenant in  1827;  commander  in  1849;  captain  in  1855;  commodore  in  1862;  rear-admiral 
in  1866.  He  was  in  the  service  in  the  Pacific  during  the  war  with  Mexico.  In  the  civil 
war  he  was  in  command  of  the  frigate  Colorado,  and  led  the  right  column  of  P"'arragut'3 
fleet  in  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  capture  of  New  Orleans.  In  1867,  he  was 
placed  ou  the  retired  list. 

BAILEY,  or  BAILY^,  Nathaniel,  or  Nathan,  d.  1742;  an  English  lexicographer, 
whose  dictionary,  published  about  1721,  was  far  superior  to  any  then  extant,  and  which, 
formed  the  basis  of  Johnson's  great  work.  He  was  a  school  teacher  at  Stepney,  and 
author  of  several  educational  works. 

BAI  LIE,  a  Scotch  term,  with  several  legal  applications.  It  chiefly,  however,  and 
popularly,  signifies  a  superior  oJRcer  or  magistrate  of  a  municipal  corporation  in  Scot- 
laud,  wiih  juilicial  authority  within  the  city  or  burgh.  In  royal  burghs,  the  ofiice  is  in 
some  resjjects  analogous  to  that  of  alderman  in  England.  The  chief  magistrate  of  a- 
ScotGh  corporation,  called  the  provost  (q.v.)  and  often  one  or  more  of  the  bailies,  are,  in 
virtue  of  their  ollice,  in  the  commission  of  the  peace;  and  by  the  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  23, 
bailies  are  exempted  from  serving  on  juries.  There  are  also  bailies  of  regality  and  barony, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  superior  or  over-lord  of  the  manor  (q.v.),  with  limited  powers 
fixed  by  the  2U  Geo.  II.,  c.  48.  There  is  a  B.  for  the  sanctuary  or  abbey  of  Holvrood, 
appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  as  hereditary  keeper,  and  having  jurisdiction  within 
the  precincts.  See  Abbev,  Sanctuary.  The  word  B.  was  also  formerly  a  term  in  the 
practice  of  Scotch  conveyancing,  and  signified  an  ofiicer  who  represented  the  seller,  and 


separate  and  independent 
documentary  title,  is  declared  to  be  unnecessary,  and  registration  of  the  conveyance  of 
the  estate  held  to  be  sufiicieut. 

BAI  LIFF  in  English,  Baii.ie  in  Scotch,  Bailli  in  French,  and  Balio  in  Italian,  are 
terms  Laving  a  common  origin — namely,  the  middle  Latin  ballivus,  which  is  again  con- 
nected witii  the  older  form,  bagalus,  or  bajulus.  Through  all  the  changes  of  application 
they  have  undergone  in  the  course  of  history,  they  have  continued  to  agree  in  denoting 
an  overseer  of  some  kind — an  officer  exercising  superintendence  on  behalf  of  some  supe- 
rior authority.  At  the  Greek  imperial  court  in  Constantinople,  the  chief  tutor  of  the 
imperial  children  was  called  bajulos.  The  same  title  seems  also  to  have  been  given  in 
Constantinople  to  the  superintendent  of  the  foreign  merchants,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  Venetians,  and  it  may  possibly  be  for  this  reason  that  the  title  balio  came  at  length 
to  be  applied  also  to  the  Venetian  ambassadors  themselves.  The  title  ballivus  was  intro- 
duced by  the  knights  of  St.  John  into  the  s.  and  w.  of  Europe,  as  the  eight  members 
of  their  chapter  were  called  ballivi  conwntuales,  whence  also  the  name  ballei,  given  to 
the  circles  into  which  the  possessions  of  the  order  were  divided.  In  France,  the  royal 
baillis  were  i<t  one  time  commanders  of  the  troops,  administrators  of  the  royal  domains, 
and  judges  each  in  his  district.  In  later  times,  the  royal  baillis  were  deprived  of  the 
two  latter  offices,  and  were  consequently  then  called  baillis  d'epee  only.  Proprietors  of 
estates,  also,  possessing  supreme  jurisdiction,  appointed  baillis  to  superintend  these 
courts  of  justice.  As  very  little  knowledge  was  required  for  these  situations,  and  as 
Uiey  might  be  purchased,  they  were  held  in  little  estimation;  and  in  later  times,  the 
baillis  became  standing  characters  on  the  stage,  held  up  to  ridicule  on  account  of  their 
ignorance  and  their  absurd  pretensions,  as  well  as  for  cheating  and  injustice.  In  Eng- 
land, the  name  B.  was  introduced  in  the  reign  of  William  I.,  to  designate  thje  superin- 
tendents of  counties,  which  were  called  ballivaj. 

BAILIFF,  in  English  law,  is  a  legal  officer,  and  may  be  described  as  the  keeper,  pro- 
tector, or  superintendent  of  some  duty  or  charge  legally  imposed  on  him.  As  officers  of 
the  law.  bailiffs  put  in  force  arresting  process,^nd  Ihey  perform  other  duties  within  the 
CO.  or  bailiwick  required  of  them  by  the  sheriff ,  who  is  their  immediate  official  supe- 
rior. In  this  sense  bailiffs  are  either  bnilifs  of  hundreds,  or  bound  bailiffs.  The  duty  of 
the  former  is  to  collect  fines,  summon  juries,  attend  the  judges  and  justices  at  the  assizes 
and  quarter  sessions,  and  execute  writs  and  process  s  in  the  several  hundreds.  Bound 
bailiffs,  again,  are  officers  usually  joined  by  the  sheriffs  with  the  bailiffs  of  hundreds,  and 
employed  ou  account  of  their  adroitness  and  dexterity.  They  are  called  bound  bailiffs, 
because  the  sheriff,  being  civilly  responsible  for  their  official  misdemeanors,  they  are 
annually  bound  in  an  obligatio'n,  with  sureties,  for  the  due  execution  of  their  office. 
There  are  also  special  bailiffs,  who  are  officers  appointed  by  the  sheriff  on  the  api)lication 
of  the  party  suing  out  the  process  to  be  executed;  and  whenever  a  party  thus  chooses 
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his  own  oflleers,  lie  is  considered  to  discluirge  the  sheriff  from  all  resj^nsibility  for  what 
is  done  by  iiim.  Tliere  is,  besides,  another  exeeptional  class  of  bailills,  called  bailiffs  of 
liberties,  honors,  manors,  and  other  lordsliips  and  franchises,  wliose  appointments,  duties, 
and  responsibilities  are  regulated  by  the  7  Yict.  c.  19.  The  co.  courts  likewise  have 
bailiffs  for  tlie  execution  of  their  process,  as  to  whom  see  9  aud  10  Vict.  c.  95, 13  and  13 
Vict.  (•  101,  i;5  and  14  Vict.  e.  (51,  and  19  and  20  Viet.  c.  108. 

The  sheriff  iiimsclf  is  the  Qiwcnx  Jl,  and,  as  such,  it  is  his  business  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  tlie  crown  within  his  bailiwick.  He  must  seize  to  the  .sovereign's  use  all  lands 
devolved  to  the  crown  Ity  attainder  or  escheat;  nuist  liivy  all  tines  and  forfeitures;  and 
must  seize  and  keep  all  waifs  (q.v.),  wrecks,  estrays,  and  the  like,  unless  they  be  granted 
to  some  subject. 

BAILIFF,  HIGH.    See  IIiGU  Bailiff. 

BAILIWICK  legally  means  the  co.  <n-  district  within  which  the  sheriff's  bailiffs  may 
execute  their  ortiee.  "  BlMekstone  says  that  this  word  was  introduced  by  the  princes  of 
the  Norman  line  in  imitation  of  the  French,  whose  territ(ju-y  was  divided  into  bailiwicks, 
as  that  of  iMigland  into  counties. 

BAILLET,  AuuiKN,  1649-1706;  a  French  writer  and  critic.  His  parents  were  poor, 
but  he  found  a  friend  in  the  bishop  of  Beauvais,  who  educated  and  advanced  him  to  the 
priesthood.  In  1680,  he  was  librarian  to  the  advocate  general  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
of  whose  library  he  made  a  remarkable  catalogue  in  85  folio  volumes,  ail  written  with 
his  own  hand,  lie  was  an  incessant  worker,  scarcely  sparing  time  for  needful  rest.  He 
wrote  a  Jf/s/ort/  of  IloUtnidfwin  1609  to  1690  (a  continuation  of  Grotius),  in  4  vols.; 
Lives  of  tlie  SitinlK,  Life  of  Dcxcartes,  etc. ;  but  his  most  valuable  production  is  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  Learned  atithe  Principal  Works  of  Authors,  in  9  vols. 

BAILLEUL,  a  t.  of  France,  department  of  the  Nord,  with  manufactures  of  woolens, 
cottons,  lace,  hats,  beet-root  sugar,  etc. — the  cheese  of  its  neighborhood  Jjcing  also  cele- 
brated.    Pop.  in  1876,  8180. 

BAILLIE,  .Joanna,  a  modern  poetess  of  distinguished  merit,  was  b.  in  1762  at  Both- 
well,  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  Her  father  was  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  She  received 
a  superior  education,  and  soon  began  to  manifest  those  talents  which  subsequently 
excited  the  admii'ation  of  the  public.  Her  career  was  a  singularly  happy  one,  but  devoid 
of  all  striking  incident.  At  an  early  period,  she  went  to  reside  in  London,  where  her 
brother,  .Matthew  Baillie,  had  established  himself  as  a  physician.  Here  she  remained 
till  her  death,  which  occurred  on  the  23d  of  Feb.,  1851,  when  she  had  attained  the 
venerable  age  of  89.  No  authoress  ever  enjoyed  a  larg(!r  share  of  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  her  literary  contemporaries.  All  vied  in  showing  her  a  courteous 
respect,  and  even  America  sent  its  votaries  to  her  little  shrine  at  Hampstead.  Her  great- 
est achievement  is  undoubtedly  the  Plays  on  the  Passions,  which,  though  erroneous  in 
conception,  are  full  of  noble  and  impressive  poetry,  and  often  characterized  by  intense 
dramatic  power.  The  principle  upon  which  Miss  B.  proceeded  in  the  construction  of  these 
works,  was  to  take  a  single  passion  as  the  subject  of  a  play,  aud  to  exhiliit  its  influence 
on  an  individual  supposed  to  be  actuated  by  nothing  else.  In  point  of  fact,  such  persons 
do  not  exist  in  society;  men  are  swayed  by  a  variety  of  conflicting  emotions;  and  even 
when  any  one  of  these  becomes  dominant,  it  does  not  wholly  destroy  the  rest,  otherwise 
the  victim  of  a  ruling  passion  would  lapse  into  a  monomaniac.  The  leading  personages 
of  Miss  B.'s  plays  are,  therefore,  rather  impersonations  of  certain  elements  of  human 
nature,  than  genuine  human  beings.  They  are  vivid  poetical  studies  in  psychology; 
not  mirrors  held  up  to  nature,  like  the  brilliant  and  variegated  creations  of  Shakspeare. 
Still,  there  are  scenes,  in  her  tragedies  especially,  where  the  interest  of  the  reader  is 
intensely  excited  by  the  gieat  art  shown  in  the  minute  delineation  of  a  particular  pas 
sion,  and  where  he  is  ftjrced  to  forget  the  artificial  theory  of  the  authoress.  The  first 
volume  of  the  Plays  of  the  Passions  appeared  in  1798,  and  met  with  remarkable  success. 
Four  years  afterwards,  she  published  a  second  volume;  in  1804,  Miscellaneous  Plays ;  in 
1812,  the  third  volume  of  her  Plaijs  of  the  Passions  ;  and  in  18.36.  three  volumes  of  dra- 
matic noctr.y.  The  most  popular  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  of  her  works  is  the 
tragedy  of  De  Montfort.  It  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  London,  Kemble  acting  for 
eleven  nights  the  character  of  the  hero.  Many  of  Mi.ss  B.'s  minor  pieces  are  very  sweet, 
simple,  and  beautiful;  and  are  marked  by  a  sprightly  grace  of  versification,  and  a  play- 
ful serenity  of  spirit,  which  pleasantly  remind  one  of  the  personal  character  of  the  au- 
thoress herself. 

BAILLIE,  Matthew,  m.d.,  a  distinguished  physician  and  anatomist,  was  b.  on  the 
27tli  Oct.,  1761,  in  the  Manse  of  Shotts,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  His  father  was  descended 
from  the  family  of  B.  of  .Jerviswood,  so  noted  in  the  history  of  Scotland  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.;  his  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  two  celebrated  anatomists,.  William  and 
.John  Hunter;  and  one  of  his  sisters  was  Joanna  B.,  tlie  poetes.s.  Talent  seems  to  have 
been  Ijoth  hereditary  and  abundant  in  the  family.  On  account  of  his  abilities,  his  father 
was  appointed  profe.s.sor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where  young  B.  went 
through  the  usual  curriculum,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  as 
an  exhibitioner  on  the  Snell  foundation.  In  1780  he  commenced  his  anatomical  studies 
in  London  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  and  was  frequently  employed  as  demonstrator  to 
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the  latter  in  his  theater  at  Great  "Windmill  street.  His  success  in  this  capacity  was  so 
great,  that  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Hunter,  in  1783,  he  was  found  qualified  to  become  hLs 
successor.  In  1784,  he  began  to  lecture,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  vigorous 
and  lucid  expositor  of  the  science  of  anatomy.  In  1795,  he  published  a  smufl  work 
entitled  77/6'  Murbid  Anatomy  of  Some  of  the  Mont  Important  Parts  of  the  Human  Body.  It 
made  an  era  in  medical  science.  In  addition  to  the  information  formerly  scattered 
through  the  writings  of  Bonnetus,  Lieutaud,  IMontagni,  antl  others,  it  contained  a 
multitude  of  ingenious  observations  made  by  liis  uncle  and  himself,  and  greatly  enhanced 
our  knowledge  of  the  clianges  produced  on  the  human  frame  b}-  dis(!ase.  It  had  a 
remarkable  influence  on  the  study  of  medicine,  and  e.xcited  in  a  greater  measure,  perhaps 
than  any  other  book,  a  spirit  of  cu.'eful  induction  among  professional  men.  In  1799, 
Dr.  B.  relintiuished  his  anatomical  lectureship,  and  in  1800,  his  appointment  as  physician 
to  St.  George's  hosiiital,  which  lie  had  held  for  13  years.  He  now  devoted  himself 
exclusively  "to  his  duties  as  a  medical  practitioner,  and  by  his  honorable  assiduity 
succeeded  in  realizing  a  large  fortune.  In  one  of  his  busiest  years,  when  he  had  scarcely 
time  to  take  a  single  meal,  his  professional  income  is  said  to  have  reached  £10,000.  In 
1810,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  king,  and  offered  a  baronetcy,  which,  however, 
he  declined.     At  last,  worn  out  with  incessant  labor,  he  died  on  the  23d  Sept.  1823. 

BAILLIE,  Robert,  one  of  the  most  eminent,  and  perhaps  the  most  moderate  of  all 
the  Scotch  Presbyterian  clerg}^  during  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  was  b.  at  Gla.sgow  in 
1599,  and  educated  at  the  universitj^  of  that  city.  In  1623,  he  received  episcopal  ordina- 
tion— episcopacy  being  then  nominally  the  establislied  religion  of  the  country — from 
archbishop  Law,  and  was  shortly  after  presented  to  the  parish  church  of  Kilwinning. 
At  first  a  maintainer  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  he  seems  to  have  changed  his 
opinions  on  this  point  some  time  during  1630-36.  In  1638,  lie  sat  in  tliat  lamons 
general  assembl}'  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  which  met  in  Glasgow  to  protest  against 
episcopacy  being  thrust  on  an  unwilling  people,  but  conducted  himself  with  greater 
prudence  and  temperance  than  was  cpiite  agreeable  to  his  excited  brethren.  However, 
he  soon  threw  himself  eagerly  into  the  national  cause.  In  1640,  he  was  selected  by  the 
Scottish  leaders,  on  account  of  his  pamphlet  against  Laud's  party,  as  a  proper  person  to 
CO  to  London,  along  with  other  commissioners,  to  prepare  charges  against  archbishop 
Laud,  whose  rash  and  tyrannical  measures  were  alleged  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
recent  hostilities  against  the  sovereign.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1642,  he  was 
appointed  joint-professor  of  divinity  at  Glasgow,  along  with  Mr.  David  Dickson,  an 
equally  distinguished,  but  less  moderate  divine.  In  1643,  he  was  again  sent  to  London  as 
a  delegate  to  the  Westminster  assembly  of  divines,  where  he  conducted  himself  in  an 
unobtrusive  manner,  but  cordially  concurred  in  the  doctrines  which  were  drawn  up.  It 
is  curious  to  notice,  in  connection  with  this  incident  of  his  career,  that  though  Mr.  B. 
had  himself  experienced  the  injustice  of  intolerance,  like  almost  every  other  theologian 
of  his  age,  he  vehemently  discarded  the  principle  of  toleration,  and  asserted  the  divine 
right  of  presbytery  with  as  much  emphasis  as  Laud  did  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy. 
After  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  in  1649,  B.  was  chosen  by  the  church  to  proceed  to 
Holland,  and  to  invite  Charles  II.  to  accept  the  covenant  and  crown  of  Scotland. 
Though  it  was  not  easy  to  deal  with  one  of  Charles'  slippery  character,  B.  is  admitted  to 
have  borne  himself  in  the  matter  with  great  prudence  and  dignity.  After  the  restora- 
tion, he  was  made  principal  of  Glasgow  univei-sity.  He  died  Jul}',"  1662.  Yi\?,  Letters  axe 
a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  times. 

BAILLIE,  RonERT,  of  Jerviswood,  happily  described  as  the  Scottish  Sydney,  was  a 
nati%-e  of  Lanarkshire  and  distinguished  himself  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  by  his  bold  opposition  to  the  tyrannical  misgovernment  of  the  duke  of  Laud- 
erdale. Having  on  a  certain  occasion  (June,  1676)  rescued  a  relative,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk- 
ton,  from  the  clutches  of  archbishop  Sharpe's  principal  informer,  a  wretched  profligate 
of  the  name  of  Carstairs,  who  pretended  that  he  had  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  clergyman,  but  refused  to  show  it,  B.  was  actuall}'  prosecuted  for  interfering  to  pre- 
vent the  illegal  capture  of  his  friend.  For  this  purpose  an  ante-dated  warrant  was  fur- 
nished to  Car-stairs,  signed  by  nine  of  the  councilors.  The  marquis  of  Athole  afterwards 
admitted  to  bi.shop  Burnet  that  he  was  one  of  the  nine  who  lent  their  names  to  this 
infamous  document.  The  case  was  therefore  made  out  to  be  a  tumult  against  the  gov- 
ernment. B.  was  fined  in  6000  merks  (£318).  He  refused  to  pay,  and  Avas  sent  to  pri.son; 
but  so  strong  was  the  indignation  of  the  Scotti-sh  gentry  that  he  was  released  at  the  end 
of  four  months,  in  consideration  of  payment  of  one  half  of  his  fine  to  Carstairs.  In  1683, 
B.  took  a  prominent  part  in  a  scheme  of  emigration  to  South  Carolina,  as  he  saw  no  other 
refuge  from  the  degrading  tyranny  of  the  government.  About  the  same  time,  however,  he 
entered  into  corresjiondence  with  the  heads  of  the  new  puritan  party  in  London,  whose 
leaders  were  Russell,  Sydney,  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  subsequently  repaired  to 
that  city  to  concert  measures  for  a  vigorous  insuiTection  against  the  government,  not, 
liovvever,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  with  a  view  to  revolution,  but  as  the  only  means 
of  securing  adequate  reforms.  On  the  discovery  of  the  Ryehouse  plot,  B.  was  arrested 
and  sent  down  to  Scotland.  Accused  of  conspiring  against  the  king's  life,  and  of  being 
hostile  to  monarchical  government,  B.  was  tried  at  Edinburgh,  and  condemned  to  death 
upon  evidence  at  once  insufficient  and  illegal.    His  bearing  both  on  his  trial  and  during 
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his  iinpvisonmcnt  was  such,  that  his  cousin,  bishop  Burnot,  dcflarcd  "it  lookofl  like  tlie 
reviviiii;-  of  tli,  spirit  of  tiie  noblest  of  the  old  Greeks  or  Romans,  or  rather  of  the  prim- 
itive Christians  and  first  martyrs;"  and  the  eelebrated  Dr.  Owen  speaks  of  him  as  a 
"great  spirit,"  "ajiersouof  the  greatest  abilities  I  almost  ever  met  Avith."  Tiie  sen- 
tence was  carried  into  execution  on  tlie  24th  Dec.,  1G84.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  .so  few 
opportunities  were  alTorded  B.  of  achieving  aiix'tiiiug  really  great,  for  he  seems  from  all 
accounts  to  have  possessed  a  remarkable  strength  of  character  and  noble  fearlessness  of 
spirit. 

BAILLY,  Jk.\n  Syta  ain,  a  distinguished  French  savant,  president  of  the  national 
assembly  of  17S!),  and  ma.vor  of  Paris,  was  b.  in  that  city  ^ept.  15,  ITIiG.  Originally 
intendeil  by  his  father  for  an  artist,  he  first  turned  aside  into  literature,  until,  becoming 
acquainted  with  Lacaille,  he  was  fortunately  induced  to  study  astronomy,  which  })rovea 
to  be  the  true  sphere  of  his  genius.  In  17(>3,  B.  presented  to  the  a(;ademie  des  sciences 
his  Lunar  ObserraUoiix;  in  1766  appeared  his  Exsay  on  the  SatdlUes  cf  Jupiter,  ir/'th  Tables 
of  their  Mot ionn;  and  in  1771.  a  treatise  on  the  light  of  these  .satellites,  remarkal)le  for 
tlie  profundity  of  its  astronomical  views,  and  winch  classed  lum  at  once  among  the 
greatest  a.stronomcrs  of  his  time.  His  historico-scientilic  works,  especially  his  JJistari/ 
of  Iiulitiit  A!<lroiiuiiii/,  luv.  full  of  learning  and  ingenious  disquisition,  and  written  with 
great  elegance.  In  1777  he  ])ublished  his  Letters  on  the  Ori(/in  of  the  Seiences;  and  in 
1799  his  Atlantis  of  Plato.  In  1784  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academic  fran9aise; 
and  in  the  following  year,  of  the  academic  des  inscriptions.  The  eloc/es  which  he  wrote 
about  this  period  for  tlie  academic  des  sciences  on  Charles  V.,  Moliere,  Corneile,  Lacaille, 
Leibnitz,  Cook,  and  Gresset,  were  very  highlj^  praised.  Fontenelle  was  the  only  French- 
man before  hun  who  had  enjoj'cd  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of  the  three  academies 
at  once.  The  revolution  interrupted  his  peaceful  studies.  During  the  earlier  part  of 
it  he  occupied  a  very  prominent  position.  Elected  president  of  the  national  assembly, 
June  17, 1789,  and  mayor  of  Paris  on  the  15th  of  July,  he  conducted  himself  in  these 
capacities  with  great  integrity  and  purity  of  purpose;  but  at  last  lost  his  popularity  by 
allowing  the  national  guard  to  fire  on  the  masses  who  were  assembled  in  the  Cliamps  de 
Mars,  on  the  17th  of  Jul}',  i791,  to  demand  the  dethronement  of  the  king.  He  now 
threw  up  his  mayoralty,  considering  it  impossible  to  satisfy  either  party,  withdrew  alto 

f ether  from  public  ail'airs,  and  went  to  live  first  at  Nantes,  and  afterwards  with  his  friend 
.aplace  at  ^lelun.  Here  he  was  seized  by  the  Jacobin  soldiery  and  brough.t  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  accused  of  being  a  royalist  conspirator,  condemned  and  executed  witli 
the  usual  Jacobin  preliminary  of  savage  insult,  Nov.  11,  1793.  Among  his  papers  were 
found,  and  afterwards  jniblished,  an  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Fa1)les  and  Ancient  Reli(jiori» 
(1799),  and  Memoirs  of  tlie  F/rolutioii  by  an  Eye-Witness  (1804).  There  cannot  be  two 
opinions  regarding  the  mitfit  of  B.'s  style,  but  his  historico-astronoinical  speculations 
are  now  considered  fantastic. 

BAILMENT,  an  English  law  term,  defined  to  be  "a  delivery  of  goods  for  a  particular 
purpose,  upon  a  contract,  expressed  or  implied,  that  the  purpose  shall  be  carried  into 
effect,  and  that,  vvhen  that  is  done,  the  goods  shall  be  restored  by  the  bailee,  or  person 
to  whom  they  are  delivered,  to  the  owner  or  bailor,  or  according  to  its  directions." — 
Tomlin's  Bid 

BAILMENT  (ante),  the  delivery  of  something  of  a  personal  nature  by  one  party  to 
another,  to  be  held  according  to  the  purpose  or  object  of  the  delivery,  and  to  be  returned. 
or  delivered  over,  when  that  purpose  is  accomplished.  B.  may  be  divided  into  thi'ce 
kinds:  1.  For  the  benefit  of  the  bailor,  or  some  person  whom  lie  represents.  2.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  bailee,  or  some  person  represented  by  him.  3.  For  the  benefit  of  both 
parties.  In  the  first  class,  the  bailee  is  required  to  exercise  only  slight  caie,  and  is 
responsible  oulj'  for  gross  neglect.  In  the  second  he  must  exercise  greater  care,  and  is 
held  for  slight  neglect.  In  the  third  he  is  to  exercise  ordinary  care,  and  is  responsible 
for  a  neglect  not  extraordinary.  A  person  receiving  the  goods  of  another  to  keep 
without  recompense,  acting  in  good  faith  and  keeping  them  as  he  would  his  own,  is  not 
answerable  for  their  injury  or  loss;  for,  as  he  derives  no  benefit,  he  is  responsible  only 
for  bad  fault  or  gros?  neglect.  This  responsibility  may  be  more  or  less  by  special 
acceptance,  and  a  spontaneous  offer  on  the  part  of  the  bailee  may  require  him  to  he 
more  careful.  But  tiie  borrower  Avho  receives  the  entire  benefit  of  the  B.  must  use 
extraordinary  diligence  in  the  care  of  the  property,  and  may  be  held  for  the  slightest 
neglect.  It  must  be  used  by  him  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  borrowed;  he  ii 
cannot  keep  it  beyond  the  .specified  time,  nor  hold  it  as  a  pledge  for  demands  otherwise  |l 
made  against  the  bailor.  In  the  third  class,  the  benefits  are  reciprocal,  and  advantage 
accrues  to  both  parties  ;  the  parties  stand  upon  equal  footing,  and  neither  can  require 
more  than  ordinary  care  and  prudence.  In  B.  the  depositary  has  the  right  of  possessioo 
against  any  but  the  true  owner.  A  borrower  has  no  property  in  the  thing  borrowed, 
but  may  protect  his  possession  by  action  against  a  wrong-doer.  Tlie  hire  of  tilings  for 
use  transfers  a  special  property  in  them  for  the  use  agreed  upon;  the  price  paid  isthe 
consideration  for  the  use,  and  the  hirer  becomes  for  the  time  proprietor  of  the  things 
bailed,  having  the  right  to  keep  them  for  the  time  agreed  upon.  In  general,  the  hire  of 
labor  and  services  is  the  essence  of  every  species  of  bailment  in  which  compensation  is 
to  be  given  for  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  the  things  bailed.     The  contracts  of 
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warehousempn,  carriers,  forwardiug  and  coniuiission  mcrohanls,  factors,  and  all  who 
receive  snoods  to  deliver,  carrj',  forward,  sell,  or  keep,  arc  of  tins  nature,  and  involve  the 
hiring'  of  services.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  a  B.  for  labor  and  services  is  a  contract  by 
which  materials  are  delivered  to  a  laborer  or  artisan  to  be  \vrou5j.hl  into  some  other  t'orm. 
The  title  remains  with  the  party  deliverintj  the  goods,  and  the  workman  acquires  a  lieu 
upon  them  for  his  services.  The  owner  may  reclaim  his  properly  after  the  work  is  done, 
but  the  laborer  can  hold  it  until  he  is  paid.  Inn-keepers  and  common  carriers  are  held 
responsible  for  goods  intrusted  to  them  except  against  inevitable  accident,  or  against  the 
public  enemy.  They  are  in  effect  insurers.  The  inn-keeper  is  responsible  for  the 
property  of  a  guest,  though  it  may  be  lost  by  theft.  The  common  carrier  is  responsible 
in  case  of  loss  by  tire,  unless  caused  by  lightning  or  tempest. 

BAILY,  EnwAKD  Hoixuis,  k.a.,  an  eminent  sculptor,  was  b.  at  Bristol  on  the  10th 
Mar.,  1788.  In  1807  he  went  to  London,  saw  Flaxnian,  and  entered  his  studio.  In  1809 
he  gained  the  silver  medal  at  the  society  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  silver  and  gold 
medals'  at  the  royal  academy.  His  Avorks  during  this  part  of  his  career  were  chiefly,  if 
not  altogether,  classical  figures.  They  exhibit  great  care  in  execution,  and  are  simple 
and  pure  in  concei)tion:  but  it  was  not  till  his  tweutj'-sixth  j'car  that  the  full  jjowerand 
originality  of  ids  genius  manifested  itself  in  his  celebrated  "Eve  at  the  Fountain,"  a 
figure  of  exquisite  grace  and  loveliness.  His  next  works  were,  "Hercules  Casting 
Lycus  into  the  Sea,"  "Apollo  Discharging  his  Arrows,"  and  "  Maternal  Love."  George 
IV.  also  employed  him,  along  with  other  artists,  to  execute  the  sculpture  in  front  of 
Buckingham  palace,  the  figures  on  the  marble  arch,  and  the  "Triumph  of  Britannia," 
as  also  the  hit-i^i-reUeci  that  surround  the  throne  room.  Besides  these,  B.  executed  a 
gi'eat  number  of  busts  and  statues  of  distinguished  contemporaries,  such  as  Telford  the 
engineer,  earl  Grey  (14  ft.  high),  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  The  statue  of  Nelson,  in 
Trafalgar  .^cjuare,  is  likewise  the  work  of  his  hands.  His  "Eve  Listening  to  the  Voice," 
the  "  Sleeping  Nymph,"  "  Girl  Preparing  for  the  Bath,"  and  "  The  Graces  Seated,"  are 
among  the  finest  efforts  of  his  genius.     D.  22d  May,  1867. 

BAILY,  Fr.\ncis,  an  eminent  English  astronomer,  was  b.  at  NeAvbury,  Berks,  in 
1774,  and  d.  in  London,  in  1844.  In  the  midst  of  active  business  as  a  London  stock- 
broker, he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  scientific  fame,  and  during  the  years  of  life 
usually  devoted  to  repose,  underwent  labors  and  rendered  services  to  astronomy,  which 
entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time  Among  the 
chief  of  these  services  were  his  share  in  the  foundation  of  the  astronomical  society,  and 
in  the  improvement  of  the  Xauttcal  Almiuwc,  his  laborious  repetition  of  Cavoudish'3 
pendulum  exi)eriments.  and  the  production  of  the  astronomical  societj^'s  star-catalogue. 
The  latter,  says  his  biographer.  Sir  J.  Herscliel,  "put  the  astronomical  world  in  jiosses- 
sion  of  a  power,  which  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  to  have  changed  the  lace  of 
sidereal  astronomy."  In  addition  to  several  standard  works  on  life-annuities,  etc. 
(1808-13).  and  an  immense  mass  of  contributions  to  the  Memoirs  of  (lie  Astronomical 
Society,  he  wrote  a  valuable  Life  of  tlamsta'd  (1805),  wliich  gave  rise  to  much  hot  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  of  that  eminent  man's  connection  with  Newton. 

BAIN,  Alex.vxder.  writer  on  mental  philosophy,  was  b.  at  Aberdeen  in  1818.  He 
entered  Marisclial  college  and  university  m  1836,  and  graduated  in  1840.  From  1841  to 
1844,  he  assisted  the  professor  of  moral  plalosophy  in  Marischal  college,  and  in  1844-45, 
taught  the  class  of  natural  philosophy.  In  the  winter  of  1845-46,  he  Tectured  on  natural 
philosophy  in  the  Andersoniau  university,  Glasgow.  In  1847,  he  became  assistant-secre- 
tary to  the  metropolitan  sanitary  committee,  and  was  thence  transferred  to  the  same 
office  in  the  general  board  of  health,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1850.  From  1857  to 
1862,  and  from  1864  to  1869,  he  was  examiner  in  logic  and  "moral  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Loudon.  For  .several  years  he  acted  as  examiner  in  mental  philos'ophy  at  the 
India  civil  .service  examinations.  In  1860,  he  became  professor  of  logic  in  the  university 
of  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  B.  began  as  a  writer  in  1840,  by  contributing  to  the  Westminster  Renew.  He 
also  contributed  a  considerable  number  of  treatises  to  the  publications  of  W.  and  R. 
Chambers,  especially  in  the  educational  department;  among  them  was  an  edition  of  the 
Moral  Philosophy  of  Pa-ey,  with  Dissertations  and  JVfdes  (185.2).  In  1855,  he  brought  out 
IJie  Senates  and  the  Intellect,  and  in  1859,  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  completing  a  system 
of  the  human  mind.  In  1861,  appeared  The  Study  of  Character,  including  an  Examina- 
tion of  Phrenobxjy.  In  1863,  he  published  an  Enyli^h  Grammar,  and  in  1866,  a  Manual 
of  English  Completion  and  Rhetoric.  In  1868  appeared  hi?,  Menial  and  Mored  Science,  a 
Compendium,  of  P;,ychol/}gy  ami  Ethics;  in  1870,  Logic,  Deductire  and  Inductive;  in  1872. 
A  Higher  English  Grammar;  In  1874,  Companion  to  the  Higher  English  Grammar.  In 
1873,  he  acted  with  prof.  Robertson  in  preparing  for  publication  3Ir.  Grote's  posthumous 
treatise  on  Aristotle;  and,  in  1873,  edited,  with  a  critical  introduction.  Grote's  minor 
works.     In  1873,  he  brought  out  a  work  on  the  Relation  of  Mind  and  Body. 

As  a  thinkor  and  writer,  B.  is  remarkable  for  the  subtlety  and  minuteness  of  his 
analy.sis,  and  the  clearness  of  his  exposition.  He  belongs  decidedly  to  the  empirical  or 
experimental  school  of  philosophy,  in  opposition  to  the  a  pnhri,  or  transcendental.  His 
chief  work.  The  Senses  and  the  InteUect.  together  with  'ihe  Emotions  and  the  Wi/l.  is  the 
most  complete  systematic  exposition  of  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
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Eiii^'^lisli  or  perhaps  in  any  languago.  B.'s  psychology  is  basoil  on  phj'siology,  after  the 
niatnuT  of  llarl ley's;  hut  instead  of  considering  tlie  liunian  organism  as  ea]ial)le  only  of 
reeeiving  inijiressions  and  of  acting  in  response  thereto,  ho  finds  in  it  a  power  (rf  originat- 
ing aell\  e  ini])ulses  (sec  Si'untaneity),  and  thus  obviates  numy  of  the  defects  alieged  by 
a  priori  philosophers  to  inhere  in  the  system  of  sensationalism,  as  hitherto  exhibited. 

BAINBRIDGE,  William,  177-1-1833:  b.  N.  J.;  a  naval  oniccr  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant in  the  reconstruction  of  the  service  in  179.S.  In  tliat  year  las  vessel  was  cap- 
tiu-ed  by  the  French,  antl  he  and  his  otlicers  were  kept  prisoners  for  more  than  a  year. 
In  1800,  lie  transported  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  dey  of  Algiers,  who  compelled  him 
to  convey  an  embassy  to  Constantinople.  In  the  "war  against  Tripoli  he  commanded  the 
frigate  P/iiladdpIiia  and  captured  a  frigate  from  the  enemy;  but  his  ship  got  aground, 
and  he  and  over  300  men  were  kejit  ])risoners  imtil  the  close  of  the  war.  lie  was  cap- 
tain in  ISOG;  and  commodore  in  1812,  when  he  took  command  of  the  Coitstitntion,  as  liis 
Hag  ship,  and  Avent  on  a  cruise  with  the  Ehm-x  and  ILiriui.  Off  San  Salvadbr,  Dec.  26, 
he  captured  the  British  frigate  Jaiui.  In  1815,  he  commanded  a  fleet  of  20  ships  intended 
to  move  against  Algiers,  but  the  impending  war  was  avoided.  During  his  career  lie 
was  in  command  in  the  iMediterranean  some  half  a  dozen  times,  and  settled  several  dis- 
putes with  the  Barbary  rulers.  For  the  capture  of  the  Jana  congress  gave  him  a  gold 
medal,  and  distributed  $50,000  to  his  men.  In  later  life  he  was  president  of  the  board 
of  ua\'al  commissioners. 

BAINI,  Giuseppe,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scientific  musicians  of  modern 
times,  was  b.  in  Borne  on  the  21st  Oct.,  1775.  In  1795,  when  still  only  a  pupil  in  the 
Seminario  Bon\ano,  he  was  admitted  among  the  singers  in  the  Papal  chapel,  on  account 
of  his  fine  voice  and  his  musical  acquirements.  Having  been  initiated  by  G.  Zannaconi 
into  the  art  of  composition,  he  soon  gained  distinction  by  his  compositions.  The  severe 
gravity  and  profound  science  of  these  contrasted  strongly  with  the  careless  style  and 
shallow  dilettanteism  of  the  modern  Italian  masters.  B.  has  secured  for  himself  a 
prominent  place  in  musical  literature,  less,  however,  by  his  compositions  than  by  his  his- 
torical researches,  which  lie  found  both  encouragement  and  opportunity  to  make,  when 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  papal  concerts  in  1804,  and  general  director  of  the 
choir  in  1814.  His  principal  work  is  his  Memo rie  Storico-criticlte  della  Vita  e  delle  Opera 
di  Giov.  Fii'rlaigi  da  Pakstriita,  etc.  (2  vols.  Rome,  1828).  It  is  a  valuable  work,  although 
disfigured  by  prejudices.  The  Gertfian  edition  of  B.'s  work,  additions  and  explanations 
by  Kandler,  published  by  Kiesewetter  (Leip.  1834),  is  especially  deserving  of  notice, 
as  very  soon  after  its  first  publication  it  became  a  rare  book  on  account  of  the  small 
number  originally  published.  Winterfeld  published  au  edition  with  critical  remarks 
(1832).     B.  died  in  1844. 

BAIEAKTAB.',  or,  more  correctly,  Bairak-dar,  signifying  standard-bearer,  is  the  title 
of  the  energetic  grand  vizier  Mustapha.  He  was  b.  in  1755,  and  was  the  son  of  poor 
parents.  He  entered  the  military  service  at  an  early  age,  and  soon  distinguished  himself 
by  his  valor.  When  he  was  pasha  of  Rustchuk  in  1806,  he  fought  not  without  success 
against  the  Russian  army,  which  had  advanced  into  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  had 
taken  Bucharest.  After  the  revolt  of  the  janizaries  in  1807,  by  which  Selim  III.  (q.v.) 
was  deposed  from  the  throne,  in  favor  of  Mustapha  IV.,  B.  at  first  concealed  his  attach- 
ment to  the  deposed  monarch,  and  marched  with  his  troops  apparently  against  the 
revolted  Servians;  but  as  soon  as  he  reached  Adrianople,  he  compelled  the  grand  vizier 
to  return  Avith  him  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  restore  the  throne  to  sultan  Selim, 
On  their  return,  they  found  this  prince  murdered,  and  his  dead  body  lying  in  the  first 
court  of  tlie  seraglio.  Filled  with  rage  at  this  sight,  B.  caused  all  those  to  be  executed 
who  had  had  any  share  in  the  murder.  He  deposed  Mustapha  IV.,  and  proclaimed  the 
brother  of  this  prince,  Mahmoud  II.,  sultan  on  the  28th  July,  1808.  B.  was  now 
appointed  grand  vizier.  In  the  exercise  of  this  office,  he  deposed  the  grand  mufti,  the 
leader  of  the  janizaries,  and  all  the  ulemas  who  had  taken  any  part  in  the  last  revolu- 
tion: while  at  the  same  time  he  was  careful  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  capital,  and 
strengthened  the  regular  army.  His  chief  object  was  the  annihilation  of  the  janizaries; 
but,  like  the  unfortunate  Selim,  he  also  fell  a  victim  to  these  fierce  bands  of  soldiery, 
who  resisted  everything  like  military  discipline.  Favored  by  the  fanatical  people,  the 
janizaries  rebelled,  and,  with  the  support  of  the  fleet,  attacked  the  seraglio  on  the  15th 
iSTov. ,  1808,  and  demanded  the  restoration  of  Mustapha  IV.  B.  defended  himself  bravely; 
but  when  he  saw  that  the  flames  threatened  to  destroy  the  palace,  and  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  falling  alive  into  his  enemies'  hands,  he  strangled  Mustapha,  threw  his  head 
to  the  besiegers,  and  then  blew  himself  up. 

BAIR.V^M.     See  Beira.m,  ante. 

BAIRD,  AusALOM,  b.  Penn.,  1824;  an  officer  in  the  union  armies  during  the  rebel- 
lion, a  West  Point  graduate,  captain  in  1861,  brig.gen.  of  volunteers  in  1862.  He 
was  in  constant  service  during  the  war,  accompanied  Sherman  in  the  march  through 
Georgia,  and  was  at  the  surrender  of  Johnston's  army  at  Durham  station.  He  was 
brevetted  maj.gen.  of  the  regular  army,  and  also  of  volunteers. 

BAIRD,  Charles  W,\SHiNGTON,  d.d.,  b.  N.  J.,  1828;  son  of  Robert;  graduated  at 
the  university  of  New  York  in  1848,  and  at  Union  theological  seminary  in  1851 ;  Ajneri- 
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(Mil  chaplain  in  Rome,  1851-53;  pastor  of  a  Reformed  Duteli  o^mrch  in  Brooklyn. 
1859-Cl;  since  that  time  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  cliureli  at  liye,  N.  Y.  Dr.  B.  i.s'the 
author  of  a  work  on  Presbyterian  liturgies,  ^1  Book  of  Publir  Prai/cr,  a  fhstory  of  Ri/r, 
X.  Y.;  and  has  just  completed  an  extensive  and  valuable  history  of  tlie  Huguenots,  with 
especial  reference  to  their  migration  to,  and  course  in,  the  United  States. 

BAIRD,  Sir  David,  Bart.,  a  general  in  the  British  army,  was  b.  6th  Dec,  1757,  at 
Xewbyth.  Scotland.  He  entered  the  service  in  1772  as  an  ensign  in  the  2d  foot,  was 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  1778,  and  immcdiatelj'  after  obtained  a  company  in  the 
7od,  a  Highland  regiment  just  raised  by  lord  Macleod,  with  which  he  sailed  to  India. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  the  young  officer  was  plunged  amid  the  perils  of  a  sud- 
den and  sanguinary  war.  The  English  had  excited  the  hostility  of  Hyder  Ali  bj-  a 
gross  breach  of  faith;  and  in  the  July  of  1780,  the  latter  burst  into  the  Carnatic  at  the 
head  of  100,000  men,  disciplined  and  commanded  by  French  officers.  On  the  10th  of 
Sept.,  a  portion  of  tlie  English  army  fell  into  an  ambuscade  at  Peramboucum,  and  was 
cut  to  pieces.  Among  the  few  who  remained  alive  to  be  taken  prisoners  was  Baird. 
whose  heroism  had  actually  startled  the  French  officers  who  were  opposed  to  him.  He 
was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  at  Seriugapatam,  where  he  endured  a  captivity  of  four  years, 
that  must  have  been  peculiarly  galling  to  a  spirit  so  fierce,  restless,  and  resolute  as  his. 
Released  in  July,  1784,  he  obtained  the  majority  of  the  71st  in  1789,  and  in  the  Oct.  of 
the  same  year  visited  England.  In  1791,  he  returned,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  took  part 
in  several  important  sieges,  attacks,  and  skirmishes;  in  1795,  he  received  a  colonelcy;  in 
1798,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general;  and  in  1799  memorably  signalized 
himself  at  the  victorious  assault  of  Seringapatam.  He  led  the  storming-party,  having 
obtained  that  perilous  honor  at  his  own  urgent  request,  col.  "Wellcsley  (afterwards 
duke  of  Wellington)  commanding  the  reserve.  In  requital  of  his  brilliant  services,  he 
was  presented  by  tlie  army,  through  the  commander-in-chief,  general  Harris,  with  the 
state-sword  of  Tippoo  Saib,  and  also  with  a  dress-sword  from  the  field  officers  who 
served  under  him  at  the  assault.  His  merit  was  likewise  acknowledged  by  the  home 
government.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expedition 
against  Batavia,  but  whicli  was  afterwards  sent  to  Egj-pt.  On  his  return  to  India,  he 
found  that  the  star  of  Wellesley  was  in  the  ascendant;  and  B.,  who  had  already  com- 
plained of  the  preference  given  to  that  officer,  and  who  was,  besides,  of  opinion  that  his 
own  merits  were  constantly  overlooked,  applied  for  leave  of  absence,  and  sailed  for 
Europe  in  1803.  He  was  received  at  court  with  great  distinction,  knighted  in  June, 
1804,  and  made  a  k.c.b.  in  the  following  August.  In  1805,  he  commanded  an  expedition 
against  the  Dutch  settlements  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was  successful ;  in  1807, 
he  commanded  a  division  at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen;  and  in  1808,  was  sent  to  Spain 
with  an  army  of  10,000  men,  to  assist  Sir  John  Moore.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battle  of  Corunua,  Jan.  16,  1809.  Moore  having  been  killed  in  the  action,  Sir  David 
succeeded  to  the  chief  command,  and  had  the  honor  of  communicating  the  intelligence 
of  the  victory  to  government.  On  this  occasion  he  received,  for  the  fourth  time  in  his 
life,  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and  was  created  a  baronet.  After  this  period,  he  retired 
from  active  service.     He  d.  Aug.  18,  1829. 

BAIRD,  Robert,  d.d.,  1798-1863;  b.  Penn. ;  a  clergyman  and  author,  graduate  of 
Jefferson  college  in  1818.  He  passed  several  years  in  Europe,  laboring  especially  for 
temperance  and  the  revival  and  consolidation  of  evangelical  Protestantism.  He  was 
agent  and  secretary  of  tiie  American  and  foreign  Christian  union.  Among  his  works 
are  Religion  in  America,  A  Visit  to  Nortltern  Europe,  Protestantism  in  Italy,  History  of  the 
Albigenses,  History  of  Temperance  Societies  in  the  tfiiited  States,  etc. 

BAIRD,  Spencer  Fullerton,  ll.d.,  b.  Penn.,  1823;  a  naturalist,  educated  at 
rWckinson  college,  where  he  was  professor  of  natural  science.  After  being  for  a  time 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  institution,  and  became  secretarj'  in  1878,  on  the 
death  of  Joseph  Henry.  His  works  are  a  translation  of  the  BiMer  Atlas  (in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  others),  published  here  as  the  Iconorjraphic  Enryclojwdia;  papers  on 
natural  liistory  forming  part  of  the  Reports  of  the  Survey  of  Railroad  Rnttes  to  the  Pacific, 
The  Birds  of  North  America,  The  Mammals  of  North  America,  and  many  papers  in  the 
scientific  magazines. 

BAIREUTH,  a  city,  with  a  pop.,  in  1871,  of  17.837,  capital  of  the  province  of  Upper 
Franconia,  Bavaria,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  the  same  name.  B. 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Red  Mayn,  about  126  m.  due  n.  from  Munich.  Its  streets 
are  broad  and  well  paved,  and  are  interspersed  with  groves,  promenades,  fine  gardens, 
and  public  fountains.  Its  principal  buildings  are  the"  old  palace,  the  new  palace,  con- 
taining a  gallery  of  paintings;  the  mint,  opera-house,  riding-school,  infirmary,  and 
town-hall.  A  magnificent  new  opera-house  for  the  performance  of  Wagner's  music, 
finished  in  1875,  was  in  the  following  year  opened  with  a  grand  representation,  lasting 
several  days,  of  a  new  work  by  that  composer.  B.'s  chief  articles  of  industry  are  leather, 
cottons,  woolens,  linen,  tobacco,  parchment,  and  porcelain.  Jean  Paul  Richter  d.  here 
m  1825,  and  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 

BAITOOL ,  or  Beitool.  a  fortified  t.  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal, 
and  territory  of  Saugor  and  Nerbudda,  50  m.  n.e.  from  Ellichpoor. 


Baker.  ^  ~  ^ 

BA  JA,  a  market  t.  of  Hungary,  in  the  circle  of  Bacs,  on  the  Danube,  celebrated 
for  its  iuimiiil  swine- fair.  Grain  and  wine,  iu  large  quantities,  are  produced  in  ilsueigh- 
borliood.     Pop.  '09,  18,110. 

BA  JAN.     See  Beoan. 

BAJAZET',  or  Bajasid  (pronounced  Bayazct')!.,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  Avas  b.  in  1347. 
In  i;!Si>,  lie  succeeded  his  father,  ]Murad  I.,  who  fell  in  battle  near  Kossova,  fighting 
againsl  tlic  Servians.  Ininicdialcly  on  ascending  the  throne,  lie  inaugurated  his  rule, 
after  the  fashion  of  eastern  kings,  by  strangling  liis  younger  brother  Yacub,  lest  he 
should  dispute  the  succession.  In  three  years  he  conquered  Bulgaria,  a  part  of  Servia, 
Macedonia,  andThessaly;  he  also  subdued  most  of  the  states  of  Asia  :Minor.  From 
the  rajjiditv  with  which  these  cxtraordinar}'  conquests  were  effected,  he  received  the 
name  of  Ilderiiii— that  is.  Lightning.  He  even  blockaded  Constantinople  itself  for  ten 
years,  thinking  to  subdue  it  by  I'anTine.  To  rescue  this  city,  king  Sigismund  of  Hun- 
gary (:\ft.'rwards  emperor  of  "Genuany)  assembled  a  large  army,  in  which  there  were 
2000  French  noliles,  under  the  command  of  the  dv.ke  of  Nivey.  With  this  army,  king 
Sigismund  attacked  the  city  of  Nikopolis,  in  Bulgaria,  situated  on  the  Danube.  B. 
hastened  to  meet  him,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  allied  Hungarians,  Poles, 
and  French,  on  the  2Sth  Sept.,  1396.  Sigismund 'escaped  captivity  only  by  a  speedy 
flight  in  disguise;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  French,  through  whose  impetuosity  the 
battle  was  lost,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  were  nearly  all  executed.  B.  would  now 
have  entirely  destroj'cd  the  Greek  empire,  if  he  had  not  lieen  prevented  by  Timur  (q.v.), 
who  attacke'd  his  possessions  in  Asia  Minor,  and  completely  defeated  him  on  the  16th 
June,  1401,  near  Angora,  the  capital  of  what  Avas  anciently  called  Galatia,  on  the  very 
spot  where  Poinpey  had  formerly  overthrown  Mithridales.  B.  himself  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  who  treated  him  with  great  generosity.  The  story  that  he  was 
carried  about  imprisoned  in  a  cage  is  without  any  historical  foundation.  B.  died  in 
1403,  in  the  camp  of  Timur.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  his  sou  Soli- 
man  I.  B.  was  honorably  distinguislied  by  his  efforts  to  improve  the  administration  of 
justice.  During  the  14  years  of  his  reign,  he  built  a  large  number  of  mosques,  among 
others,  one  at  Adrianople.  and  a  second  at  Broussa,  which  two  cities  w^ere  then  the 
ordinary  residences  of  the  Ottoman  princes. 

BAJAZET'  II.,  son  of  the  sultan  Mohammed  II.,  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople, 
T:as  b.  in  1447,  and  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne  after  his  father's  death  in  1481.  His 
reign,  whicli  lasted  32  years,  was  a  succession  of  uninterrupted  wars  against  Hungary, 
Poland,  Venice,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  which  were  carried  on  with  various  success  and 
without  any  events  of  striking  importance,  yet  which  served  on  the  whole  to  establish 
the  Ottoman  power.  The  last  years  of  his  reign  were  much  disturbed  by  disputes 
between  his  sons  about  the  succession  to  the  throne.  Influenced  by  the  preference 
shown  by  the  janizaries  for  his  younger  son  Selim,  B.  abdicated  in  his  favor,  l)ut  died 
before  he  could  reach  the  place  of  his  voluntary  exile,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Adri- 
anople, in  tlie  year  1513.  B.  was  a  friend  to  the  dervishes,  at  the  same  time  liberal 
and  fond  of  pomp  and  splendor.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  mosques  in  Constantinople 
and  Adrianople  were  built  by  him,  and  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  the  greatest  magnificence. 

BA'JIMOKT'S  ROLL,  the  name  given  to  a  valuation,  according  to  which  the  ecclesi- 
astical beuelices  of  Scotland  w^ere  taxed,  from  the  end  of  tlie  13th  c.  to  the  reformation. 
It  took  its  name  from  an  Italian  churchman.  Benemund  or  Baiamund  de  Vicci,  who  was 
sent  from  Rnrne  by  the  pope  about  the  year  1276,  to  collect  the  tithe,  or  tenth  part  of  all 
the  church  livings 'in  Scotland,  for  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  Hitherto,  the  Scotch 
clergy  had  been  taxed  according  to  a  conventional  valuation,  called  the  antirjHa  taxatio. 
But  Baiamund  set  this  aside;  and,  in  spite  of  their  reclamations,  assessed  the  benefices 
at  their  actual  yearly  worth,  or  rerus  talor.  Although  more  than  once  referred  to  as  an 
authoritative  document  in  statutes  of  the  loth  c,  no  complete  copy  of  B.  R.,  in  its 
original  shape,  is  now  known  to  exist.  A  contemporary  manuscript  of  so  much  of  the 
roll  as  applies  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Lothian,  or  that  portion  of  the  diocese  of  St. 
Andrews  v^ili•^•h  lies  to  the  s.  of  the  Forth  (comprehending  the  counties  of  Bei"wick, 
Haddington,  Edinburgh,  Linlithgow,  and  part  of  Stirlingshire),  is  preserved  at  Durham. 
The  real  value  of  the  benefices  in  this  district,  as  set  down  in  B.  R.,  exceeds  the  conven- 
tional value  in  the  antiqua  taxatio  iu  the  proportion  of  420  to  286.  A  copy  of  B.  R.,  as 
it  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  reign  of  king  James  V.  (1513-42),  is  preserved  in  the 
advocates'  libraiy  at  Edinburgh,  in  a  hand  of  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  It  is 
full  of  inaccuracies;  and  it  omits  all  livings  of  less  than  40  marks  a  year.  Of  the  antiqua 
taxatio,  which  was  superseded  by  B.  R.,  there  are  good  copies  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
13th  c,  so  far  as  concerns  the  benefices  in  the  four  dioceses  of  St.  Andrews,  Brechin, 
Aberdeen,  and  Moray. 

BAJ  MAK,  or  BA.j>fOK,  a  large  village  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  Hungary,  province 
of  Bacs,  16  m.  s.w.  of  Theresienstadt.     Pop.  '69,  6446. 

BAJOC  CO,  or  Baiocco  (pi.  Ba.tocchi),  was  a  copper  coin  in  the  Papal  States,  value 
nearly  a  half-penny.  It  was  y^Tyth  of  the  scudo,  whicli  was  equal  to  4s.  Z\d.  In  the  island 
of  Sicily,  the  Neapolitan  grana,  the  xi^jth  part  of  the  ducato  {—  Ss.  4d.),  was  also  called 
a  bajocco. 
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BA'JUS,  IMicriAEL  (properly,  Dc  Bay),  one  of  the  most  distinguished  tlieologians  of 
the  Catholic  cluircli  in  tiie  IGth  c.,  was  b.  in  1513  at  Mehin.  He  studied  at  Louvain,  and 
became  professor  of  theoh),<:y  there  in  1550.  lie  was  present  at  the  council  of  Trent  iu 
1563,  and  also  in  1564.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  system  of  theolotfy,  based  directly  on 
the  Bible  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  setting  aside  the  scholastic  method.  He 
had  studied  much  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  and  therefore  conlined  himself  closely 
vithin  the  circle  of  ideas  held  by  this  father  of  the  church,  whose  doctrines  of  the  entire 
kflability  of  the  human  will  to  do  good,  and  the  absence  of  merit  in  all  good  works,  B. 
defended  against  the  Jesuits.  The  assertions  that  the  human  Avill,  so  loiig  as  it  is  left  to 
its„owu  freedom,  can  do  nothiug  but  sin,  and  that  eveu  the  mother  of  our  Lord  was  not 
free  from  original  and  actual  sin,  together  with  other  such  doctrines,  drew  on  him  the 
accusation  of  heresy.  Seventy-six  of  his  propositions  were  condemned  by  a  papal  bull. 
B.  submitted,  but  nevertheless  did  not  give  up  his  doctrines,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
persecutions  to  which  he  was  subjected  did  not  cease.  He  d.  Dec.  Ki,  1589,  having 
earned  the  reputation  of  great  learnuig,  pure  manners,  and  singular  modesty.  He  may 
be  regarded  as  the  predecessor  of  the  Janscjji.sts,  who  inherited  his  Augustinian  views, 
whicii  w<>re  at  that  time  termed  Bajanism.  His  writings,  mostly  of  a  polemical  nature, 
■were  published  by  Gerberon  (2  vols.  Cologne,  1696). 

BAJZA,  AxTOX,  a  nungarian  poet  and  prose-writer,  was  b.  Jan.  31,  1804,  at  Szlicsi, 
in  Hertes.  His  poems  (2  vols.  1835),  which  w^ere  published  in  Pesth,  earned  for  him  a 
place  among  the  best  Hungarian  lyric  poets.  In  the  Kritischcn  Blattern,  to  Avhich  he 
contributed  from  1831  to  1836,  the  AOienceum,  and  the  Figi/dmezi)  (Observer),  to  which 
he  contributed  from  1837  to  1843,  iu  common  with  man}'  of  the  best  literary  writers  of 
the  day,  he  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  rising  literature  of  Hungary  by  his 
severe  criticism,  and  his  solid  and  theoretically  correct  essays.  He  likewise  materially 
aided  the  Hungarian  stage,  then  in  its  infancy,  by  the  publication  of  the  Audiinrlischeit, 
Buhiic  (Foreign  Dramas,  Pesth,  1830),  and  also  by  his  exertions  as  director  of  the  National 
Theatre,  o^iened  in  Pesth  on  Aug.  22,  1837.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  begun  to  occupy 
himself  with  historical  studies,  and  enriched  the  literature  of  Hungary,  very  poor  in  this 
respect,  with  a  Torteretl  Konyttdr  (Historical  Library,  6  vols.,  P^'sth,  1843-45),  which 
contained  translations  from  many  excellent  foreign  historical  works.  He  also  published 
a  compilation  from  the  German,  Uj  Plutarch  (The  Modern  Plutarch,  Pesth,  1845-47). 
His  ViUifftorti'ref  (Universal  Historj-,  Pesth,  1847)  is  a  rather  unskillful  compilation  from 
Schlossei-,  Ileeren,  Kotteck,  and  other  German  historians.  After  Mar.,  1848,  Kossuth 
appointed  him  editor  of  his  half-otlicial  organ,  the  Kossuth  Hirlapja  (July  till  Dec,  1848), 
iu  conducting  which,  however,  he  displayed  no  great  editorial  talent."  B.  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Hungarian  academy  in  1832.     He  d.  Mar.,  1858. 

BAKALAHARI,  one  of  the  Bechuaua  tribes  of  Africa,  in  the  Kalahari  desert,  s.  of 
lake  Kgami  toward  Orange  river.  They  mingle  with  the  Biishmen,  and  make  some 
attempts  at  agriculture  and  traffic. 

BAKARGANJ,  a  district  in  India  between  23°  14'  to  21°  48'  n.,  and  89°  55'  to  91°  5' 
c,  on  the  bay  of  Bengal;  4935  sq.m.;  pop.  2,377,423.  It  is  level,  with  not  a  single 
hillock,  and  full  of  tidal  streams  and  marshes,  but  well  cultivated.  In  the  s.  part  are 
tigers,  leopards,  and  other  wild  beasts.  Of  its  population,  1,540,985  were  Moslems, 
827,393  Hindoos,  4049  Buddhists,  and  4852  Christians. 

BAKER,  a  co.  in  central  Alabama,  on  the  Coosa;  665  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  6194 — 137 
colored.  Productions,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Intersected  by  two 
railroads.     Co.  seat,  Grantville. 

BAKER,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Florida,  on  St.  Mary's  river;  570  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  1325 — 90 
colored.  Products,  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  sugar,  and  molasses.  In  the  n.  part  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  Okefenoke  swamp.     Co.  seat,  SarTdersou. 

BAKER,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Georgia,  on  Flint  river,  1400  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  0843—955 
colored.     It  has  fertile  soil,  producing  chiefly  corn  and  cotton.     Co.  seat,  Newton. 

BAKER,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Oregon,  bordering  on  Nevada  and  Idaho;  about  6000  sq.m.; 
pop.  '70,  2804 — 680  Chinese.  It  has  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  produces  wheat,  barley, 
etc.     Co.  seat.  Auburn. 

BAKER,  Edward  Dickinson,  b.  England,  1811;  killed  in  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff, 
Va.,  1861.  He  came  to  this  cormtry  when  a  child;  studied  and  practiced  law;  was  ai 
member  of  the  Illinois  legislature,' and  in  1844  member  of  congress  from  that  state ; 
resigned,  and  volunteered  in  the  Mexican  war;  commanded  a  brigade  at  the  battle  of 
Cerro  Gordo;  after  the  war,  was  again  chosen  congressman,  but  resigned,  and  in  1852 
settled  in  California.  Thence  he  went  to  Oregon,  and  was  United  States  senator  from 
that  state.  AVhen  the  rebellion  began,  he  raised  a  regiment  in  New  York  and  neighbor- 
hood, was  offered  a  commission  as  brig. gen.  but  declined  it,  and  fell  at  the  head  of  his 
favorite  troops. 

BAKER,  OsMON  Oleander,  d.d.,  1812-71;  b.  N.  H. ;  a  clergyman;  educated  at 
Wesleyan  university;  began  his  pastorate  in  1844;  iu  1847  occupied  the  chair  of  theology 
la  the  Methodist  Biblical  institute  at  Concord,  N.  H. ;  was  afterwards  president  of  the 
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institution  iir.til  1S!.V2,  wlion  ho  was  chosen  bishop  nf  the  ISrcfhodist  Episcopal  church. 
He  is  iuiliior  of  ii  \Yorlc  on  cccii'siastical  hiw  and  polity  of  the  ciuirch. 

BAKEE,  Sir  Kkmiahd,  author  of  tlie  Vhroiiide  of  the  Kiiu/Kof  E/ighind,  a  book  long 
csteoiucd  and  quoted  on  all  matters  of  English  history  by  tiio  country  gentry.  Addison* 
makes  his  model  st(uire,  Sir  Uoger  dc  (,'overley,  refer  to  it  frequently.  Notwithstanding 
its  reputation,  however,  among  that  class,  the  book  had  no  lack  of  errors,  and  is  now  all 
but  forgotten.  Its  author  was  born  in  Kent,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  in  Oxford- 
shire, about  the  year  1568.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  university,  and  in  1603  was 
made  a  knight.  About  1620  he  married  and  .settled  in  Oxfordshire,  of  which  county  he  was 
made  high  sherilf;  but  he  was  soon  after  thrown  into  the  Fleet  prison  for  debt  which  his 
wife's  family  had  contracted,  but  for  which  he  had  become  responsible.  Here  he  wrote 
his  Chrohich',  first  published  in  1641,  besides  several  pious  works  of  less  note.  He  died 
iu  prison,  in  great  poverty,  in  1645. 

BAKEB,  Sir  S.xmuei,  Wiiitr,  K.C.B.,  an  African  traveler,  was  b.  in  1821.  He  is 
tJie  son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Daker,  of  Thorngrove,  in  Worcestershire.  B.  was  educated  as  an 
engineer,  and  at  an  early  age  went  to  Ceylon.  There,  led  by  the  love  of  field-sports 
into  the  recesses  of  the  island,  he  gave  evidence  of  that  love  of  adventure  which  was  to 
make  him  famous  as  an  explorer.  In  1854,  he  published  a  work  entitled  TJie  Rifle  ami 
iJic  Jlouiid  III  Ceylon;  and  in  1855,  Ei(/M  Years'  Wandering  in  Cei/lon.  B.  afterwards 
superintended  tlie  construction  of  the  railway  which  connects  the  Danube  across  the 
Dobrudscha  with  the  Black  sea.  In  1860,  B.  married  Florence,  the  daughter  of  F.  von 
Sass,  a  young  Hungarian  lady  of  great  talent  and  enterprise;  and  in  company  with  her, 
he  undertook  a  journey  of  exploration  on  the  upper  Nile.  The}'  set  out  fiom  Cairo  in 
April,  1861;  and  B.  devoted  his  attention  first  to  the  Atbara  and  Blue  Nile,  the  chief 
affluents  of  the  Nile,  which  descend  from  the  highlands  of  Aliyssinia.  In  June,  he  arrived 
at  the  course  of  the  Atbara,  which  was  at  that  season  dry,  or  marked  only  by  a  few  stag- 
nant pools.  On  the  23d,  when  the  Abyssinian  rainy  season  had  set  in,  a  noise  like  distant 
thunder  was  heard,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  river-bed  had  been  converted  intoatorrent 
20  ft.  deep.  Eight  daj's  later,  it  had  become  a  gi"eat  river,  charged  with  mud,  washed 
from  the  hills,  which  it  carried  down  to  the  Nile,  to  cause  the  inundations  and  mud 
deposits  of  Egypt.  B.  reached  Khartoum  in  June,  1862,  and  there  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  contrasting  the  Blue  and  White  Nile.  He  found  the  former,  like  the  Atbara,  to 
be  a  mountain  torrent,  rising  and  falling  with  the  Abyssinian  rains,  but  always  free 
from  deposits  of  mud.  The  White  Nile  did  not  thus  rise  and  fall,  and  its  water, 
never  pure,  had  a  disagreeable  taste  of  vegetation,  showing  that  it  proceeded  from  lakes 
and  marshes.  When  B.,  with  his  wife,  quitted  Khartoum  to  ascend  the  White  Nile,  Ik; 
had  in  his  pay  an  escort  of  90  persons,  29  camels  and  asses,  and  three  large  boats.  After 
passing  through  a  wonderful  region  of  forests  and  marshes,  the  travelers  reached  Gon- 
dokoro,  a  rendezvous  of  the  traders  of  the  interior.  They  had  only  been  there  a  fort- 
night, when  they  Avere  joined  by  Speke  and  Grant,  who  had  penetrated  into  tho.se  regions 
from  the  south.  Speke  and  Grant  told  B.  of  the  Victoria  N'yanza,  which  they  had  just 
discovered  and  explored,  and  that  the  natives  had  described  to  them  another  great  lake, 
named  LutaNzige,  which  they  had  been  unable  to  visit.  B.  resolved  to  reach  this  lake; 
and  after  a  series  of  adventures,  he  and  his  wife  arrived,  on  the  14th  Mar.,  1864,  on 
the  top  of  lofty  cliffs,  from  which  they  beheld  the  vast  inland  sea,  to  which  B.  gave  the 
name  of  the  Albert  N'yanza.  In  1869,  an  expedition  for  the  suppression  of  slavery  in 
the  interior  of  Africa  was  organized  by  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  under  B.'s  command.  B. 
returned  in  1873,  and  reported  the  success  of  the  expedition.  The  resignation  of  his 
successor,  col.  Gordon,  however,  and  the  deposition  of  the  Khedive  in  1879,  again  led  to 
a  suspension  of  government  control  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  B.  was  knighted  in  1866. 
In  1866,  he  published  7//r  Albert  N'yanza;  in  1871,  2he  Nile  Tributaries  of  Alysmiia;  in 
1874,  IsmaiUit,  an  account  of  his  expedition  of  1869-73;  and  in  1879,  Cyprus  as  I  saw  it 
in  1879. 

BAKER.  WiLLi.\M  MuMFORD,  b.  1825;  a  graduate  of  Princeton.  He  has  -m-itten  the 
life  of  his  father,  Daniel  B. ;  Inside,  a  Chronicle  of  Secession;  The  New  Timothy;  The  Vir- 
fjinians  in  Te.ras,  etc.  He  has  been  a  Presbyterian  pastor  in  Texas  and  Ohio,  and  is  now 
a  pastor  in  Boston,  Mass. 

.  BAKERIES,  Army.  Armies  have  generally  the  means  of  obtaining  soft  or  loaf  bread, 
though  not  till  recently  could  this  be  said  of  the  British  army.  The  French,  ever  since 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV..  have  been  accustomed  to  take  portable  ovens  with  their  armies, 
those  now  used  will  each  bake  450  rations  at  once.  Outside  Sebastopol,  in  the  winter  of 
1854,  the  British  soldiers  sometinies  willingly  exchanged  with  the  French  3  or  4  lbs. 
of  bi.scuit  for  1  lb.  of  soft  bread.  The  efforts  since  made  to  improve  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  army  have  included  the  establishment  of  traveling  bakeries  for  field- 
.^Tvicc.  Under  the  commissaries,  the  troops  now  rarely  fail  to  obtain  their  daily  rations 
of  fresh-baked  bread.  We  were  last  among  the  greater  nations  to  make  this  obvious 
imiirovement;  but  the  French  depend  more  on  bread  and  less  on  meat  than  the  English; 
and  this  may  partly  account  for  the  difference.  The  French  soldiers  are  taught  to  con- 
struct field-ovens,  and  to  bake  their  bread  in  camp,  while  government  B.  are  established 
all  over  France,  entirely  conducted  by  soldiers.  Among  other  lessons  afforded  by  the 
aiege  of  Sebastopol,  was  one  relating  to  an  improved  supply  of  army -bread.     Two  screw- 
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steamers,  the  Bniiscr  and  the  Ahundnnce,  were  sent  out  to  Balaklava,  one  provided  -with 
niachitiery  for  Lirinding  corn,  and  the  other  with  machinery  and  ovens  for  making  and 
halving  bread.  "  In  each  case  tlie  ship  and  tlie  machinery  %vere  propelled  l)y  the  same 

••steam-engine.  When  quietlj-  anchored  in  the  harbor,  the  null  ground  24,000  lb.s.  of 
flour  perday — l)etter  in  quality,  and  cheaper  than  could  have  been  obtained  by  contract. 
The  hi\\s.Qvyf\\\\)  Abinnhmrc  had  four  ovens  of  14  bushels'  cai)acity  each;  it  baked  in  an 
e.Kcellenl  manner  (5000  loaves  of  8  lbs.  each  per  day,  which  loaves  were  sent  up  to  the 

,  siege-army  as  soon  as  cooled.  The  ships  and  machinery  were  sold  when  the  war  was 
over — a  proceeding  which  the  commissariat  officers  much  regretted;  but  the  experience 
thence  obtained  will  not  be  lost.  The  improved  arrangements  suggested  for  meat-rations 
are  noticed  under  Cookery,  Army. 

BAKEWELL,  a  small  but  very  ancient  t.  in  Derbyshire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wye, 
jiear  its  conlluenc-e  with  the  Derwent,  and  24  m.  n.n.w.  of  Derby.  It  lies  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  in  thi;  midst  of  verj'  beautiful  sceuerj',  iu  a  carboniferous  limestone  tract,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  black  marble  (juarries,  and  of  coal  and  lead  mines.  Its  chalybeate 
springs  and  warm  baths  are  much  reported  to.  The  celebrated  Arkwriglit  first  estab- 
lished cotton-mills  here.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Wye  are  the  traces  of  a  castle  built 
by  Edward  the  Elder  in  924.  B.  is  now  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Rutland,  whose  seat 
is  Haddon  hall,  two  m.  from  the  town.  B.  is  a  center  for  visiting  the  fine  scenery  of 
North  Derl)ysliire  and  the  Peak;  and  the  streams  iu  the  vicinity  are  much  resorted  to  by 
anglers.  It  contains  a  spacious  cruciform  church,  founded  iu  Saxon  times,  and  showing 
specimens  of  ecclesiastical  Gothic  architecture  of  three  different  periods.  The  special 
industrv  of  B.  is  tlie  turning,  polishing,  and  inlaying  of  the  local  marble.  Pop.  '71, 
2283. 

BAKEWELL,  Robert,  a  celebrated  agriculturist,  was  b.  in  1726  at  Dishley,  in  the  co. 
of  Leicestei-.  and  d.  in  1795.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  written  anything'  even  upon 
the  subjects  with  which  he  was  so  well  acquainted,  so  that  his  fame  rests  entirely  upon 
his  successful  efforts  to  improve  the  breed  of  domestic  animals.  His  reputation  was  so 
great  as  a  breeder  of  sheep,  that  he  is  said  to  have  received  the  fabulous  sum  of  400 
guineas  for  one  season  of  a  ram.  The  long-horned  breed  of  cattle  which  lie  introduced 
is  still  known  as  the  Dishley  or  New  Leicestershire  breed.  His  horses  were  also  famous, 
and  almost  as  profitable  to  him  as  his  sheep.  One  of  hisobjects  was  to  produce  a  breed 
of  animals  thai  would  fatten  on  the  smallest  quantity  of  food. 

BAKHTEGAN',  a  salt-lake  of  Persia,  province  of  Farsistan,  from  which  remarkably 
tine  salt  is  obtained.  Its  size  is  variously  stated — some  writers  making  it  60  m.  iu 
length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  8  m. ;  others,  only  70  m.  in  circumference. 

BAKING  is  the  mode  of  cooking  food  in  an  air-tight  chamber  or  oven.  The  term  is 
also  applied  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks  (q.v.),  porcelain  (q.v.),  etc.  The  B.  of  bread 
will  be  treated  under  Bread.  The  oven  attached  to  kitchen -grates  for  cooking  is  simply 
an  iron  chamber,  with  flues  for  conveying  the  heated  gases  of  the  fire  round  it.  Iu  B., 
strictly  so  called,  the  oven  is  kept  close,  so  that  the  steam  and  aroma  arising  from  the 
inclosed  substances  are  confined:  but  by  opening  ventilators  a  current  of  air  is  produced, 
and  then  these  ovens  may  be  used  for  what  is  called  oivn-roasiiiu/.  The  rank  taste  that 
often  chariicterizes  baked  dishes  is  thus  avoided.  Ovens  are  now  often  heated  by  water, 
or  by  steam,  and  also  by  gas.  Meat  for  B.  is  placed  in  a  dish,  from  the  bottom  of  which 
it  is  raised  on  a  wire  frame  or  trivet.  In  M.  Soyer's  B.-dish,  a  wire  frame  rests  on  the 
edge  of  the  dish,  and  on  this  potatoes  are  laid;  a  trivet,  rising  above  the  frame,  supports 
the  meat;  while  the  bottom  of  the  di.sh  contains  a  Yorkshire  pudding;  the  dripping  thus 
falls  upon  the  potatoes  and  pudding  below. 

B.,  although  a  convenient  mode  of  cooking,  is  not  considered  quite  so  good  as  roast- 
ing (q.v.).  The  practice  of  having  recourse  to  the  bakei's  oven,  saves  both  trouble  and 
expense  in  heating,  and  is  a  matter  of  necessity  with  those  who  have  not  means  of  cook- 
ing at  home:  but  it  has  this  chief  objection,  that  every  dish  becomes  impregnated  with 
llie  .steam  and  odors  of  all  the  rest.     Soj'cr  pronounces  it  to  be  semi-barbaroiis. 

BAKO  NY  WALD  (forest  of  Bakony),  a  densely  wooded  mountain-range  of  Hungary, 
s.  of  the  Danube,  dividing  the  great  and  little  Hungarian  plains.  Immense  herds  of 
swine  are  annually  driven  hither  to  feed  upon  the  mast  of  the  forest.  The  keepers  of 
tliese  swine  furnished  those  notorious  robbers  who  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  t):Tllad3 
of  the  Hungarian  people,  and  in  the  imagination  of  travelers.  The  saintly  king  Steplun 
founded  a  cloister  in  the  forest  1039  a.d.  Only  in  recent  times  has  this  dangerous  terri- 
tory been  thoroughly  explored.  The  hills  have  an  average  height  of  2000  ft.,  with 
quarries  of  valuable  marble,  in  which  a  considerable  export  trade  is  done. 

BAKSHISH.  The  ordinary  meaning  of  this  word  in  Persian  is  a  present;  but  in  the 
east,  in  modern  times,  it  has  acquired  the  special  signification  of  gratuity  (Ger.  Triiihgeid), 
which,  however,  the  orientals  do  not  quietly  wait  to  receive,  but  demand  loudly,  and 
even  insolently.  Every  traveler,  whether  in  Turkey  or  in  Egypt,  in  Asia  Minor  or  in 
Syria,  if  he  receives  the  smallest  service  from  any  one,  is  immediately  reminded  by  the 
cry  of  "Bakshish,  Bakshish,"  to  pay  for  the  courtesy  by  a  gift  of  money.  Even  when 
the  ambassadors  to  the  supreme  porle  obtain  an  audience  fmm  the  sultan,  or  from  any 
of  the  high  dignitaries,  they  are  obliged,  by  the  prompt  gift  of  a  B.,  to  avoid  a  percmp- 
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tory  demand  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  door-keepers  and  other  servants.  By  degi'ees,  th« 
B.  has  been  tixed  by  custom  at  certain  sums. 

BAKTSHI-SEEAI'  (the  "City  of  the  Gardens"),  the  residence  of  tlie  ancient  princes  or 
klians  of  the  Crimea,  stands  iu  a  deep  limestone  valley,  not  far  from  the  present  capital, 
Simferopol.  The  cilj'  is  kt'pt  in  excellent  rejjair,  and  had  a  pojj.  in  1807  of  ll,4*t8,  con- 
sisiiiig  almost  exclusively  of  remnants  of  the  old  Tartar  inhabitants.  It  thus  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  modern  towns  of  the  Crimea,  and  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in 
Europe.  The  i)alaco  of  the  ancient  khans  has  been  completely  restored  by  the  Russian 
government  in  the  oriental  style.  It  consists  of  a  great  labyrinth  of  buildings,  courts, 
and  gardens,  and  is  situated  al)out  the  middle  of  the  town,  dividing  it  into  two  parts. 
The  chief  manufactures  of  the  place  consist  of  articles  of  copper,  Turkish  saddles,  and 
silk. 

BAKU',  a  seaport  t.  of  the  Apsheron  peninsula,  in  the  Caspian  sea.  It  is  under  the 
dominion  of  Russia,  and  contains  (1867)  13,388  inhabitants,  chiefly  Persians  and  Arme- 
nians. The  whole  soil  around  B.  is  impregnated  with  naphtha,  which  forms  an 
important  branch  of  its  industry.  Some  of  the  fountains  ignite  spontaueouslj',  and  tliis 
natural  phenomenon  has  caused  B.  to  be  esteemed  as  a  holy  city  by  the  Parsees  or  fire- 
worshipers,  many  of  whom  resort  to  it  from  very  long  distances.  B.,  besides  its  trade 
in  naphtha,  exports  cotton,  silk,  opium,  saffron,  and  salt.  The  Arabian,  Masudi,  is  the 
first  who  mentions  B.,  about  948,  and  he  gives  an  account  of  a  great  volcanic  mountain 
in  its  vicinitj',  which  is  now  extinct.  B.  was  ceded  by  the  Persians  to  the  Russians  in 
1813.  Capt.  Baker  states  that  the  refuse  of  the  oil  drawn  from  the  wells  is,  after  the 
nai)litha  has  been  distilled  from  it,  used  now  with  great  success  as  a  sul)stitutc  for  coal 
in  the  steamers  on  tiic  Caspian  sea.  The  harbor,  which  is  strongly  fortified,  is  one  of 
the  chief  stations  of  the  Russian  navy  in  the  Caspian,  and  is  also  of  great  importance  as 
a  (Ciller  of  trade.  A  good  deal  of  ship-building  is  carried  on.  B.  is  capital  of  a  govern- 
ment of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  with  a  pop.  (1871)  of  518,500. 

BALA  BEDS,  a  local  deposit,  occurring  in  the  neiirhborhood  of  Bala,  in  ISTorth Wales, 
and  forming  a  group  in  the  lower  silurian  of  Murchison.  They  consist  of  a  few  beds, 
rarely  more  than  20  ft.  in  thickness.  The  beds  are  chiefly  composed  of  hard  crystalline 
limestone,  alternating  with  softer  argillaceous  bands,  which  decompose  more  freely,  and 
leave  the  limestone  like  a  cornice  molding,  affording  a  characteristic  by  which,  at  a 
considerable  distance,  the  B.  B.  can  be  distinguished  from  the  rocks  of  hard  gritty  slate 
above  and  below.  Trilobites  and  cystidese  are  the  predominant  fossils  of  the  group. 
Calcareous  beds,  containing  similar  fossils,  have  been  noticed  in  the  silurian  district  of 
the  s.e.  of  Ireland,  and  referred  to  this  group. 

BALAAM,  the  name  of  a  prophet  who  figures  prominently  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Israelites.  lie  is  first  mentioned  in  Numbers  xxii.  5,  where  Balak,  king  of  the  Moabites, 
alamied  at  the  irruption  of  the  chosen  people  into  his  territories,  is  represented  as  send- 
ing messengers  to  Pethor,  in  Mesojiotamia,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  seer,  to  beseech  him 
to  come  and  cur.se  the  invaders.  The  narrative  is.  of  course,  familiar  to  every  one,  and 
it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  recount  it;  but  it  is  marked  by  two  peculiarities,  which 
have  excited  much  speculation  and  controversy.  The  first  is  "the  admittedly  prophetical 
character  of  B.,  who  was  a  Oc utile ;  the  second  is  the  curious  miracle  in  the  case  of  his 
ass.  With  regard  to  the  supernatural  powers  attributed  to  B.,  the  most  prevalent 
liypothesis  is,  that  he  was  the  last  relic  of  the  patriarchal  age,  during  which  communion 
with  God  w'as  not  formallj^  restricted  to  one  race,  but  difl"used  more  or  less  among  all 
the  Semitic  peoples.  Some,  again,  suppose  that  his  knowledge  of  God,  from  whom  he 
apparently  received  miiaculous  communications,  was  derived  from  traditions  of  the 
primitive  faith,  scattered  over  Mesopotamia  by  Abraham,  Jacob,  Laban,  etc. ;  though 
Hengstenberg  conceives  that  he  had  been  led  to  renounce  idolatry  by  hearing  of  the 
miracles  which  attended  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites,  anticipating,  as  a  reward  for  his 
change  of  worship,  a  further  insight  into  futurity,  and  a  greater  power  over  nature.  B. 
has  ever  been  considered  a  type  of  those  men  who  prostitute  their  powers  and  hold  the 
truth  in  unrighteousness,  receiving  the  wages  thereof. 

BAL^  NA.     See  Whaj^e. 

BALJ2N0P  TERA.     See  Rorqual. 

BALAGHAT'  DISTEICTS,  the  name  given  to  a  large  tract  of  elevated  country  in  the  s. 
of  India,  28,669  sq.m.  in  area,  and  extending  from  the  rivers  Tumbuddra  and  Krishna 
in  the  n.  to  the  furthest  extremity  of  Mysore  in  the  south.  Part  of  the  ancient  Hindu  king- 
dom of  Carnata,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Mohammedans,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  on  the  final  overthrow  of  Tippoo  (q.v.).  The  name  Balaghat  signifies  above  ths 
fjhaiiU.  * 

BALAELA'YA,  a  small  port  in  the  s.w*.  of  the  Crimea,  separated  hy  a  rocky  peninsula 
from  the  harbor  of  Sebastopol,  from  which  the  direct  distance  is  about  6  miles.  Pop. 
in  '67,  742.  The  harbor,  which  affords  secure  anchorage  for  the  largest  ships,  is  per- 
fectly landlocked,  the  entrance  being  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  more  than  one  vessel 
at  a  time.  To  the  e. ,  overlooking  the  bay  from  a  rocky  eminence,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Genoese  fortress.  The  foundation  of  tlie  work  is  excavated  into  numerous  chambers 
and  galleries.     It  is  the  Symholon  Limen  of  Strabo ;  and  the  present  name  is  supposed  by 
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Dr.  Clarke  to  be  a  coiTiiption  of  the  Genoese  Bella-cliiava,  or  Fair  Haven.  This  was  \ong 
the  seat  of  a  Greek  colony;  in  the  14th  c.,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Genoese;  about 
the  end  of  the  15th,  they  were  e\i)elk'(l  by  the  Turks;  and  on  the  ooncjuest  of  the  Cri- 
mea l)y  Catherine  II.  of  "Uussia,  it  was  made  a  military  station  for  a  rcucinient  of  Greeks 
and  Albanians.  In  ISo-t,  a  fi'W  days  after  the  battle  of  Alma,  the  town  was  ocrupied  by 
the  British  army  under  lord  Kaglan,  and  the  harbor  formed,  during  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign, the  headquarters  of  the  ileet,  and  the  basis  of  operation  of  the  army.  Here  ensued 
those  scenes  of  mismanagement  and  confusion  that  have  rendered  B.  a  synonym  for  chaos, 
and  the  recital  of  which,  with  the  lesulting  privations  and  misery  to  the  soldiers,  stirred 
so  terribly  the  heart  of  England  in  the  winter  of  1854-55.  A  terrible  hurricane  on 
Nov.  14,  1854,  in  which  9  ves.sels  were  totally  destroyed,  and  several  others  seriously 
injured,  tended  greatly  to  inc.-rease  the  confusion  which  incapacity  and  divided  responsi- 
bility first  occasioned  at  Balaklava.  Soldiers,  6  m.  distant,  were  dying  for  want  of  food, 
clothing,  and  medicine,  which  were  hidden  hopelessly  beyond  reach  in  store-rooms  at 
B.,  or  stowed  away  in  the  holds  of  ships  that  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  harbor. 
Transport  vessels,  for  which  the  country  was  paying  enormous  sums  of  money  daily, 
were  kept  Iving  idle  in  jiort  with  their  most  an.xiously  awaited  cargoes  (for  lack  of  which 
the  troops  were  perishing  by  hundreds)  unladen,  while  poor  mutilated  and  dying  sol- 
diers lay  miserably  exposed  on  the  heights  for  want  of  ships  to  convey  them  to  the  hos- 
pitals at  Scutari.  The  rebuilding  of  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  the  formation  of  a 
line  of  railway  between  B.  and  the  camp,  and  certain  official  investigations  in  1855, 
completely  remedied  this  disgraceful  state  of  things.  The  25th  of  Oct.,  1854,  wassignal- 
i7x>d.  on  the  height  between  the  town  and  the  Tchernaya,  by  those  unparalleled  cavalry 
charges,  the  rec^ord  of  which  is  among  the  saddest  but  proudest  memories  of  the  British 
army.  See  Kinglnke's  Inrdstoii  of  the  Crunca  (5  vols.,  1863-75),  of  which  n earl}' the 
Avhole  of  the  fourth  volume  is  devoted  to  a  minute  account  of  the  events  connected 
with  Balaklava. 

BALANCE  (of  doubtful  derivation),  an  instrament  for  ascertaining  the  weight  of 
bodies  in  grains,  ounces,  pounds,  or  any  other  units  of  Aveight.  The  ordinary  B.  con- 
sists of  a  icver  called  a  beam,  whose  point  of  support  is  in  the  middle  of  its  length, 
and  having  dishes  or  scales  suspended  from  either  extremity.  As  it  is  of  importance 
that  the  beam  should  move  easily  round  its  point  of  support,  it  rests  on  polished 
agate  or  steel  planes,  by  means  of  knife-edges  of  tempered  steel,  which  project  trans- 
versely from  its  sides,^  and  serve  as  the  axis  of  rotation.  By  this  arrangement,  the 
surface  of  contact  is  reduced  to  a  mere  line,  and  the  friction  of  the  axis  of  the  beam  on 
its  support  almost  entirely  obviated.  The  scales  are  hung  by  means  of  chains  attached 
to  steel  hooks,  which  res^t  also  on  knife-edges,  but  turned  upwards  instead  of  down- 
wards, as  in  the  first  case.  The  essential  requirements  of  a  B.  of  this  description  are- 
1st,  That  the  beam  shall  remam  m  a  horizontal  position  when  no  weights  are  in  either 
scale;  and  2d,  That  the  beam  shall  be  a  lever  of  equal  arms,  or  have  the  distances 
between  the  central  knife-edge  and  those  at  either  end  exactly  the  same.  To  insure 
the  first  of  these  conditions,  it  is  necessary  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  beam  lie 
vertically  below  the  point  of  support,  when  the  beam  is  horizontal.  AVhen  such  is 
the  case,  the  center  of  gravity  at  which  the  weight  of  the  beam  may  be  considered  to 
act,  oscillates  as  in  a  pendulum  round  the  point  of  support,  and  always  comes  to  rest 
right  under  that  point,  thus  restoring  to  the  beam  its  horizontal  position  when  it  has 
been  tilted  out  of  it.  If  the  center  of  gravity  were  above  the  I'oint  of  support,  the  beam 
would  topple  over;  and  if  it  coincided  with  that  point,  there  benig  no  restoring  force, 
the  beam  would  occupy  indifferently  any  position  into  winch  it  was  thrown,  the  B.  in 
both  cases  being  useless.  That  a  B.  possesses  the  .second  of  the  above  conditions,  is 
ascertained  by  putting  weights  into  the  scales  which  keep  the  beam  horizontal,  and 
then  transposing  them,  when,  if  it  still  remain  so,  the  lengths  of  the  arms  are  equal. 
Should  the  arms  be  of  different  lengths,  a  less  weight  at  the  end  of  the  longer  arm  vn\l 
balance  a  lar<rer  weight  at  the  end  of  the  shorter  arm  (see  Lever);  but  when  transposed, 
the  larger  weight  having  the  longer  arm,  and  the  smaller  weight  the  shorter,  the  beam 
can  no  longer  remain  horizontal,  but  will  incline  towards  the  larger  weight.  A  balance 
with  unequal  arms  is  called  a  false  B.,  as  distinguished  from  an  equal-armed  or  just 
balance.  When  weighing  with  a  false  B.,  it  is  usual  to  weigh  a  body  in  both  scales, 
and  take  the  arithmetical  mean — that  is,  half  the  sum  of  the  apparent  weights  for  the 
true  weight.  This  is  near  enough  to  the  truth  when  the  apparent  weights  differ  little 
from  each  other;  but  when  it  is  otherwise,  the  geometrical  mean  (q.v.)  must  be  taken, 
which  gives  the  exact  weight  in  all  cases. 

Although  the  preceding  conditions  are  of  essential  importance,  they  do  not  supply 
all  that  we  look  for  in  a  good  balance.  It  is  necessary,  in  addition,  that  the  beam  should 
turn  visibly  from  its  horizontal  position  v.'hen  there  is  a  .slight  excess  of  weight  in  the 
one  scale  as  compared  with  the  other.  This  tendency  is  termed  aensihiltfi/,  and  depends 
upon  the  weight  of  the  beam,  the  position  of  its  center  of  gravity,  and  tlie  length  of  its 
arms.  Let  ABD  (fig.  1)  represent  the  beam  of  a  balance,  C  the  point  of  suspension,  G 
the  center  of  gravity,  and  ACB  the  straight  line  joining  the  knife-edges,  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  skeleton  lever  of  the  balance.  We  .shall  here  confine  our  attention  to  that 
construction  where  the  three  knife-edges  are  in  a  line,  because  it  is  the  most  simple  and 
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nt  Xhv  Humv.  time  llio  luosl  dcsiraljlc.     V.'e  may,  without  altering  the  priiiciples  of  equi- 
liljiium,  consider  the  beam  reduced  to  tliu  kvcr  Ali,  and  ciii))ody  its  woijj,ht  in  a  heavy 

poinl  or  .sinuil  ball  at  the  center  of  gi;av- 
A"'"--'-,^,,^^  ity,  G,  connected  with  C   by  the  rigid 

arniC.'G.  The  scales  (represented  small 
in  the  tig.  for  the  sake  of  space),  with 
the  eiiual  weights  iu  them  being  at  an 
equal  distance  from  C,  have  their  center 
of  gravity  in  that  poinl:  and  their  com- 
bined pressure  acting  there,  is  met 
directly  by  the  sujjporting  plane,  so 
that  they  have  no  influence  iu  deter- 
mining any  particular  position  of  llie 
Fig.  1.  beam.     If  a  small  weight,  ji,  therefore, 

be  put  into  the  scale  at  15,  tlie  position 
of  the  beam  is  determined  by  it.s  rotating  tendency  (moment)  round  C,  and  the  counter- 
rotating  tendeni.'v  of  the  weight  of  llie  beam,  W,  acting  at  G.  The  question  of  sensibil- 
ity is  tlius  reduced  to  the  action  of  tiie  crooked  lever  GCB,  with  p  acting  at  one  end,  and 
"NV  at  the  other.  The  relations  of  the  arms  and  forces  of  a  crooked  lever  will  be  found 
under  Levek.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  state  that  the  moment  of  the  weight  acting 
at  the  end  of  a  crookfid  lever  increases  with  its  siz.e,  the  length  of  its  arm,  and  thesmall- 
ncss  of  the  angle  which  that  arm  makes  with  the  liorizontai  line  passing  through  the  ful- 
crum. Let  us  suppose  that,  under  the  etfect  of  the  opposing  moments,  the  beam,  as 
represented  i>y  the  line  AB,  takes  up  the  position  marked  by  the  dotted  lines.  If,  now, 
we  were  to  lengthen  CB',  and  keep  CG'  as  it  is,  CG'  would  rise  nearer  to  the  horizontal 
line,  and  CB'  fall  further  from  it,  before  equilibriimi  would  be  restored;  and  the  inclina- 
tion of  CB',  or  the  beam  to  the  horizontal  line,  thus  being  greater,  the  sensibility  of  the 
balance  would  be  increased.  Consequently,  the  longer  the  aniu  of  a  B.  are,  all  other 
thi/if/.i  being  the  same,  i/ie  greater  'will  be  its  sensibility.  But  the  same  object  would  be 
reaclied  by  keeping  CB'  its  original  length,  and  shortening  CG',  or  bringing  tlie  center  of 
gravity  of  the  beam  nearer  to  the  point  of  support.  The  weight  of  tlie  balance  then 
having  a  shorter  arm,  the  point  G',  for  the  same  reason  as  before,  would  need  to  rise 
higher,  and  B'  sinlc  lower,  before  A'B'  would  tind  its  position  of  rest.  Here,  also,  the 
nearer  the  center  of  gravity  of  tlie  beam  is  to  the  point  of  support,  tJce  greater  will  be  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  balance.  If  now,  however,  we  keep  the  length  of  the  arms  CG',  CB'  constant, 
but  diminish  the  weight  acting  at  G',  wliile  p  acting  at  B'  remains  the  same,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  weiglit  W,  the  two  arras  will  turn  to  the  left, 
as  in  the  preceding  cases,  so  as  to  give  W  a  longer  and  p  a  shorter  effective  arm.  The 
smaller,  therefore,  the  weight  acting  at  G,  or  the  smaller  the  weight  of  the  beam,  tloe  greater 
will  be  the  sensibility  of  the  balance. 

In  the  construction  of  the  B.,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  have  the  sensibility  inde- 
pendent of  the  amount  of  weight  in  the  scales,  so  that,  when  heavily  loaded,  a  small 
weight  will  produce  the  same  inclination  as  when  not  loaded  at  all.  This  condition  is 
implemented,  as  we  have  already  shown,  when  the  three  knife-edges  are  licpt  in  the  same 
straight  line.  If  the  line  joining  the  two  terminal  knife-edges  lie  below  the  point  of  sus- 
pension, then  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  equal  weights  corresponding  with  the  middle 
of  that  line,  will,  upon  the  turning  of  the  beam,  be  forced  from  below  that  point,  and 
will  accordingly  have  a  tendency  to  resume  its  former  position.  The  equal  weights  thus 
counteract  to  some  extent  the  effect  of  the  additional  weight,  in  causing  the  beam  to 
incline,  and  their  influence  in  this  way  will  be  all  the  greateras  thoy  themselves  increase. 
When  a  B.  is  too  heavily  loaded  for  its  strength,  the  three  knife-edges,  although  previously 
in  a  line,  do  not  retain  that  position,  for  the  arms  of  the  beam  yielding  to  the  pressure, 
cause  the  terminal  knife-edges  to  sink  below  the  one  in  the  middle,  and  the  knife-edges 
themselves  losing  their  shape  under  the  pressure,  the  sensibility  is  considerably  diminished. 
When  a  B.  is  very  sensible,  the  beam  keeps  oscillating  for  a  considerable  time  from  one 
side  to  the  other  of  the  position  in  which  it  finally  settles.  Although  such  an  instrument 
may  be  useful  for  physical  and  chemical  experiments,  it  is  not  serviceable  for  the  pur- 
poses 01  ordinary  life,  where  minute  quantities  of  the  substance  to  be  weighed  are  of 
little  value,  and  where  time,  and  consequently  rapidity  of  indication,  are  matters  of 
importance.  The  sensibility  of  a  B.  must,  therefore,  be  adjusted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  designed;  sensible  balances  being  employed  for  weighing  finer,  and  less 
sensible,  or  stable  balances,  for  weighing  coarser  materials.  The  stability,  or  the  tendency 
of  the  beam  to  come  quickly  to  rest,  depends  on  requirements  nearly  the  opposite  of 
those  which  conduce  to  sensibility.  In  the  construction  treated  of  above,  the  stability 
increases  with  the  moment  of  the  weight  of  the  beam  acting  at  G  round  C,  so  that  it  thus 
increases  with  the  weight  of  the  beam,  and  the  distance  of  the  center  of  gravity  from  the 
point  of  suspension.  The  stability  is  also  increased,  as  already  shown,  by  having  the 
line  joining  the  scale  knife-edges  below  the  point  of  support. 

Tliere  is  another  form  of  delicate  balance  employed  in  physical  and  chemical  researches. 
The  beam  is  constructed  so  as  to  combine  lightness  Avith  strength,  and  rests  by  a  fine 
knife-edge  on  an  agate  plane.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  weight  moving  on  a  screw,  so  that 
the  sensibility  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  according  as  the  weight  is  raised  or 
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(leprosscd.  In  order  that  the  knife-edge  may  not  become  blunted  by  constant  contact 
with  tlie  supportin,-;:  plane,  a  cross-bar,  with  two  projecting  pins,  is  made  to  lift  the  beain 
from  the  jilane,  and  sustain  its  weight  wlien  the  l)alance  is  not  in  play.  The  beam  is 
divided  by  lines  marked  upon  it  into  10  equal  parts,  and  a  small  weight  made  of  tine  wire 
bent  iutothc  form  of  a  fork,  called  a  rider,  is  made  to  slide  along  to  any  of  the  divisions. 
If  the  rider  l)e.  for  instance,  fV  '^^  ^  grain,  and  if,  after  the  weight  of  a  Ijody  is  very  nearly 
ascertained,  it  brings  the  beam,  when  placed  at  the  tii'st  division  next  tlie  center,  exactly 
to  its  horizontal  position,  an  additional  weight  of  -j-J-^  of  a  grain  will  be  indicated.  The 
use  of  inconvenientl}'  small  weights  is,  by  this  arrangement,  to  a  large  extent  obviated. 
As  the  beam  takes  some  time  before  it  comes  to  rest,  it  would  be  tedious  to  wait  in  each 
case  till  it  did  so,  and  for  this  reason  a  long  pointed  index  is  fixed  to  the  beam  below  the 
point  of  suspension,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  moves  backward  and  forward  on  a 
graduated  ivory  scale,  so  that  when  the  index  moves  to  equal  distances  on  either  side  of 
the  zero  point,  we  are  quite  certain,  without  waiting  till  it  finally  settles,  that  the  beam 
will  be  horizontal.  The  same  is  seen  in  ordinary  balances,  only  the  tongue  or  index  is 
above  the  beam ;  and  according  to  its  deviation  on  each  side  of  the  fork  or  cheeks  by 
which  the  whole  is  suspended,  is  the  future  position  of  the  beam  ascertained.  The  finer 
balances  are  never  loafled  to  more  than  a  pound  in  each  scale,  and  when  so  charged,  will 
deflect  with  jlj^  of  a  grain  of  additional  weight  in  one  of  the  scales,  or  will  turn,  as  it  is 
technically  called,  with  ttsVfo  o^  the  load.  The  finest  balances  turn  with  xTTTnluFrr  of  the 
load,  and  some  have  been  constructed  which  turn  with  much  less.  Even  with  the  best 
achievements  of  mechanical  skill,  no  B.  can  be  made  whose  arms  are  absolutely  equal; 
and  to  remedy  this  defect,  the  method  of  double-weighing  is  resorted  to,  when  the  utmost 
accuracy  is  demanded.  This  consists  in  placing  the  body  to  be  weighed  into  one  scale, 
and  sand,  or  the  like,  into  the  other,  until  exact  equilibrium  is  obtained,  then  removing 
the  body,  and  putting  weights  or  another  body  in  its  place  which  exactly  counterbalance 
the  sand.  Both  being  thus  weighed  in  precisely  similar  circumstances,  must  weigh 
precisely  the  .same. 

The  Roman  B.,or  sferli/ard  (Ger.  srJinelhraffe),  is  more  portable  than  the  ordinary 
balance.  It  consists  of  a  lever  AB,  moving  round  a  knife-edge  or  point  at  C.  The  body 
to  be  weighed,  Y\^,  is  put  into  the  scale  wliich  hangs  from  A;  and  a  movable  weight,  P, 
is  made  to  slide  along  the  longer  arm,  until  the  lever  AB  remains  horizontal.  The 
weight  of  W  is  then  read  off  from  the  division  at  which  P  rests.  If  the  lever  lie  horizon- 
tal when  unloaded,  then  equal  weights  at  equal  distances  from  C  will  balance  each  other, 
so  that  when  \V  is  balanced  by  P  at  a  distance  from  C  equal  to  AC,  the  two  are  of  equal 
weight;  but  if  equilibrium  take  ])lace  when  P,  say,  is  ten  times  as  far  from  C  as  A  is, 
then  Wwill  be  ten  limes  the  weight  of  P;  and  the  same  holds  for  any  intermediate  point 
at  which  P  may  stand.  W  weighing  as  many  times  P  as  P's  arm  is  a  multiple  of  Ws  arm. 
To  weigh  a  body  of  10  lbs.  by  the  ordinary  B.,  a  counterweight  of  10  lbs.  is  necessary, 
making  a  total  load  of  20  lbs. ;  but  in  the  case  just  supposed,  1  lb.  balances  10,  making 
a  total  load  of  only  11  lbs.  The  steelyard  has,  therefore,  this  advantage  over  the  common 
B.,  that  the  load  on  the  fulcnmi,  and  consequently  th"  friction,  is  less.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  there  is  this  disadvantage,  that  the  arms  of  the  steelyard  bend  unequally 
under  the  strain  of  great  weights,  which  in  a  B.  with  equal  arms  cannot,  to  the  same 
extent,  take  place.  As  the  steelyard  is  ordinarily  made,  the  longer  arm  preponderates 
when  the  lever  is  unloaded,  so  that  the  graduation  of  the  longer  arm  begins  at  a  point 
between  A  and  C,  and  not  at  C.  The  Dankh  B.  differs  from  the  ordinary  steelyard  in. 
having  the  weight  fixed  to  the  extremity  of  the  lever,  and  the  fulcrum  movable. 

Thii  bent  l^rer  B.  (Fv.peson,  Ger.  Zeirjerwaye),  shown  in  fig. 
2,  is  a  lever  of  unequal  arms.  A,  C,  B,  moving  round  the  pivot 
C,  having  a  scale,  Q,  attached  to  the  shorter  arm,  AC,  and  a 
fixed  weight,  W,  to  the  longer  arm  CB.  The  longer  arm  ends 
in  a  pointer  moving  in  front  of  a  fixed  graduated  arc.  When  a 
bod}'  is  put  into  the  scale,  the  pointer  rises  from  the  bottom  or 
zero  point  of  the  arc,  and  rests  opposite  the  mark  correspond- 
ing to  the  weight  of  it.  The  higher  the  weight  W  rises,  the 
longer  becomes  its  effective  arm,  and  the  greater  must  be  the 
weight  it  balances.  The  arc  is  generally  graduated  experimen- 
tally, the  geometrical  graduation  being  somewhat  complicated. 

For  other  weighing  apparatus,   see   Spring -balaxce;. 
'  Weighing-machines. 

Fig.  2. 
BALANCE  AND  BALANCE-SPEING.     The  balance  of  a 
watch  is  a  wheel  finely  poised  on  its  axis;  the  pivot-holes  in  which  it  turns  being  fre- 
quently— in  chronometers  and  clocks,  as  well  as  in  watches — jeweled,  or  made  of  small 
rubies,  diamonds,  etc.,  for  the  sake  of  durability.     The  natural  effect  of  an  impulse, 
given  to  such  a  wheel  would  be  a  complete  rotation  on  its  axis.     This,  however,  is  con- . 
vertible,  by  the  escapement  (q.v.),  and   by  the  balance-spring,  into  a  vibratory  motion. 
The  balance-spring  is  held  to  be  a  crowning  invention  in  the  mechani.sm  of  the  watch; 
and  the  honor  of  its  first  suggestion  has  been  claimed  for  no  less  than  three  very  eminent 
men — for  Dr.  Hooke,  an  Englishman;  for  Abbe  Hautefeuille,  a  Frenchman'^;  and  for 
Hiiyghens,  the  Dutch  astronomer.    The  honor,  however,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  Hooke. 
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The  baliincc-spring  consists  of  a  coil  of  stool-wire,  so  dolicately  manufactvirod  that 
4000  of  tlH'in  scarcoly  ■woiirii  more  than  one  oiinee,  tliougli  ot'lon  cosliugnujre  than  €1000. 
In  its  application  to  the  balance  of  a  watch,  one  of  tiie  extreniitios  of  the  spring  is 
fastened  lo  a  point  independent  of  tlie  balance,  while  the  other  is  attiiched  near  its  axis. 
When  the  balance  is  at  rest,  the  spriniris  inclined  neither  way,  this  position  Ijeint;-  called 
the  jxiint  of  rest;  but  when  the  inijiulse  is  Lrivon  lo  the  balance  by  tlio  crown-wheel  of 
the  escapement,  the  balance  moves  round  just  so  far  as  the  imi)ulso  given  is  able  to 
overcome  the  elastic  resistance  of  the  spring.  When  that  resistance  becomes  equal  to 
the  impulse  givcMi,  the  balance  stops  for  a  moment,  and  then  is  driven  back  by  Die  elastic 
recoil  of  thespring,  and  continues  thus  to  vibrate  so  long  as  the  impulse  is  repeated  or 
the  watch  is  in  motion. 

Tiie  recoil  of  the  spring  is  sufiicient  to  drive  back  the  balant-e  to  a  distance  nearly 
double  the  length  of  its  tirst  motion;  this  is,  therefore,  called  the  long  arc  of  vibration. 
But  when  the  motion  of  tiie  balance  is  free,  with  a  certain  length  of  spring,  the  lonr/ 
arc  of  vibration  i^  made  in  less  time  than  the  short  one,  to  which  the  impidse  is  given: 
"vrith  a  spring  of  greater  length  this  relation  is  reversed;  whence  it  was  concluded  by  Le 
Roy  and  Borthoud,  that  eijuality  of  time,  or  wurlironimi,  in  unecpial  vibrations,  coufd  be 
more  easily  ubtained  by  lengthening  the  spring  than  by  tapering  it.  In  England,  where 
time-keepers  have  been  brought  to  tlieir  greatest  perfection,  it  is  considered  that  isochro- 
nism  is  most  easily  attainable  by  using  the  cylindrical  helical  spring,  which  is  applied  to 
all  marine  (■hronometers. 

An  improvement  in  watches,  or  rather  in  chronometers,  invented  by  Mr.  Dent  of 
London,  consists  in  coating  the  balance  and  balance-spring  with  gold  by  the  electro- 
nietalhugic  process,  l)y  which  means  they  are  secured  from  rust. 

BALANCE  OF  POWER,  an  expression  used  in  diplomacy  for  that  state  of  matters  in 
which  no  one  of  the  European  states  is  permitted  to  have  such  a  preponderance  as  to 
endanger  the  independence  of  the  others.  This  idea  is  not,  as  some  say,  confined  to 
modern  times.  The  Greek  states  acted  upon  it  by  a  kind  of  instinct  of  .self-pre.servation, 
though  it  was  not  directly  formulated.  It  has,  however,  become  more  distinctly 
avowed  as  a  motive  of  political  conduct,  and  more  systematically  acted  ujion  since  the 
time  of  Charles  v.,  whose  overgrown  power  and  ambitious  designs  awakened  the  other 
European  powers  to  the  danger  of  such  overwhelming  preponderance  in  one  state.  The 
motive  of  preserving  the  B.  of  P.  came  first  distinctly  into  the  foreground  in  those 
unions  which  England,  Holland,  and  Austria  repeatedly  formed  against  the  menacing 
schemes  of  Louis  XIV.,  for  acquiring  the  dominion  of  all  Europe.  It  was  the  same 
cause  that  broke  up  the  most  dangerous  (for  Louis)  of  these  coalitions;  for  in  tlie  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession,  when  the  Hapsburg  pretender  to  the  Spanish  throne  liecame.  by 
the  death  of  Joseph  I.,  sovereign  of  Austria  and  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  power 
which,  in  the  hands  of  Charles  V.,  had  menaced  the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  v*as  tlnis  likely 
to.  be  again  wielded  by  one  man,  England  withdrew  from  the  coalition,  and  thus  saved 
Louis  from  a  decided  overthrow.  The  aggressions  of  Napoleon  called  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  to  arms  against  him  in  the  name  of  the  B.  of  P. ;  and  in  readjusting  the  map  of 
Europe,  the  B.  of  P.  was  often  invoked  to  cover  the  jealousy  which  resisted  not  a  few 
claims  to  restitution  of  territory.  For  some  time,  the  B.  of  P.  in  Europe  has  been 
embodied,  as  it  were,  in  a  peutarchy  or  permanent  congress  of  the  five  great  powers,  who 
mutually  watch  one  another's  movements.  This  mutual  jealousy  among  the  leading 
powers  on  the  score  of  extension  of  boundaries,  is  looked  to  as  the  great  safeguard  of 
the  smaller  states,  preventing  their  absorption  by  their  powerful  neighbors.  It  was  the 
dread  of  a  coalition  against  him  that  made  the  emperor  of  Russia  agree  to  the  treaty  of 
1841,  and  the  Crimean  war  arose  out  of  Russia's  renewed  attempt  to  extend  her  dominion 
over  Turke}'.  Latterly,  the  doctrine  of  nou  intervention  has  to  a  certain  extent  gained 
gi'ound  among  politicians;  and  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  results  of  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1870-71,  and  the  formation  of  the  German  empire  have  modified 
the  old  ideas,  and  brought  into  play  new  combinations  whose  results  can  hardly  yet  be 
foreseen. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE.  In  the  "  mercantile  system"  of  political  economy,  which 
looks  ujion  the  possession  of  gold  as  the  grand  aim,  it  not  unnaturally  came  to  be  a 
maxim^tliat  a  nation  becomes  richer  just  in  proportion  as  the  money  value  of  its  exports 
exceeds' Hiat  of  its  imports;  the  excess,  it  was  thought,  being  paid  in  gold,  is  just  so  ^ 
much  added  to  the  national  wealth.  Now,  the  difference  between  the  money  value  of 
the  exports  and  imports  of  a  state  is  called  the  "  balance  of  its  trade;"  and  b}'  the  adher- 
ents of  the  mercantile  system,  this  balance  was  said  to  be  "in  favor"  of  the  countiy  or 
"  against"  it,  according  as  the  exports  or  the  imports  showed  the  excess. 

But  this  view  of  the  matter  rests  on  a  twofold  error;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the 
increa.'^e  of  national  wealth  is  by  no  means  to  be  identified  with  the  immediate  influx  of 
hard  cash;  nor  is  gold  the  highest  expression  of  national  wealth,  but  only  a  means  of 
turning  real  wealth  and  the  faculty  of  labor  to  account.  Further,  the  assumption  that 
excess  of  exports  represents  excess  of  income,  is  completely  false.  It  takes  exports  for 
income  (because  payiuent  is  received  for  them),  imjiorts  for  expenditure  (because  they 
must  be  paid  for),  while  it  would  be  more  consistent  with  the  truth  to  say  that  exports 
are  identical  with  exi)enditure,  and  imports  with  income;  so  that  wealth  increases  in  pro- 
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portion  as  the  value  of  the  imports  (what  is  received)  exceeds  that  of  tlic  exports  (what 
is  given  away) ;  and  that  whether  these  exports  and  imports  consist  solely  of  goods  or 
partly  of  money.  It  may  sometimes  be  desirable  to  get  i)aymcut  of  ex])orts  in  gold — 
that  is,  to  import  bullion.  But  the  case  in  whieli  this  will  be  benelicial  to  the  merchant 
seeking  his  own  protil  in  the  transaction,  will  be  that  in  which  it  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
communitj'.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  individual  merchant  finds  it  his 
best  policy  to  lay  out  the  money  due  to  him  in  a  foreign  countiy  in  pureliasing  the  wares 
of  that  country  as  return-value.  The  far-sighted  Venetians  early  recognized  the  truth 
of  the  principle  in  a  nati(mal  point  of  view;  for,  by  a  law  of  1272,  they  kid  a  tax  of  one 
fourth  the  value  on  the  importation  of  all  coined  gold  and  silver.  The  mercantile  system 
of  iiolitical  economy,  on  the  contrary,  consistently  following  up  tlie  notion  of  the  B.  of 
T.,  enacted  laws  prohibiting  importation  of  foreign  manufactures,  or  imposing  high 
duties  upoii  them,  and  giving  premiums  and  other  protective  encouragements  for 
exportation;  as  if  it  were  possible  to  go  on  exchanging  alw'ays  for  gold  only — ever 
exporting  goods  and  goods  alone,  and  never  importing  any.  If  this  could  be,  and 
if  it  were  true  that  a  nation  with  the  B.  of  T.  constantly  in  its  I'avor  must  become  richer, 
while,  with  that  balance  against  it,  it  must  become  poorer,  England,  whose  official 
returns  have  for  many  years  exhibited  a  large  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  must  have 
had  at  this  time  about  £500,000,000  in  precious  metals,  while  in  reality  the  amount  does 
not  exceed  perhaps  £60,000,000.  The  truth  is,  that  no  safe  conclusion  can  be  di-awn  from 
the  B.  of  T.  exhibited  in  olficial  statements;  from  the  w-ay  in  which  they  are  arrived  at, 
a  great  part  of  the  facts  of  the  cases  are  necessarily  left  out.  Almost  all  nations  exhibit 
favorable  balances,  and  how  could  that  be  possible,  if  the  %vhole  affair  were  not  decep- 
tive? In  the  regular  legitimate  commerce  between  two  nations,  both  actually  gain, 
though  the  gain  may  not  be  exhibitable  in  the  form  of  a  money-balance.  If  the  gains  of 
nations  from  commerce  consisted  of  differences  between  the  amount  of  exports  and  of 
imports  to  be  compensated  by  balances  in  money,  nearly  all  nations  would  be  yearly 
receiving  accessions  of  gold  and  silver,  the  united  amount  of  which  would  exceed,  by 
more  than  ten  times,  the  produce  of  all  the  mines  in  the  world. 

BALANTJS,  a  genus  of  cirrhopoda  (q.v.);  the  type  of  a  family,  including  all  those  cir- 
rhopods  which  are  destitute  of  a  flexible  stalk,  and  of  which  the  shell  is  symmetrical. 
These  characters  at  once  distinguish  them  from  barnacles  (q.v.).  In  the  genus  B.  the 
base  is  usually  formed  of  a  thin  calcareous  plate,  the  sides  of  six  valves;  and  four  small 
valves  form  tlie  operculum,  exactly  closing  the  aperture  at  the  top.  The  name  (signify- 
ing an  acorn)  was  originally  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  from  a  supposed  resemblance 
of  some  of  the  kinds  to  acorns;  and  acorn-shell  has  sometimes  been  adopted  as  an  Eng- 
lish name.  There  are  many  species,  and  they  are  found  in  almost  all  seas,  attached  to 
stones,  timber,  shells,  crustaceans,  etc.  They  cover  the  rocks  between  high  and  low 
"water-mark  on  many  parts  of  the  coast  as  with  a  white  calcareous  incrustation,  so  that 
arithmetic  fails  in  computing,  and  imagination  in  conceiving  their  multitudes.  They 
may,  however,  Ije  readily  passed  over  as  individually  objects  of  little  interest  when  they 
are  seen  after  the  tide  has  left  them,  for  then  their  valves  are  closed,  and  they  exhibit  no 
sign  of  life;  but  if  observed  in  a  pool  of  the  rocks,  or  anywhere  under  water,  they  pre- 
sent a  very  different  and  extremely  pleasing  spectacle,  the  opercular  valves  continually 
opening  and  shutting  with  a  quick  but  pretty  regular  motion,  and  an  exquisitely  delicate 
apparatus  of  feathery  arms  or  cirrhi  (see  Cirrhopoda)  being  as  frequently  thrown  out 
and  retracted  like  a  hand  or  a  little  net,  to  seize  and  carry  into  the  mouth  the  minute  nutri- 
tious particles  or  very  small  animals  upon  which  the  creature  feeds.  Thus,  the  little 
balaiii.  immovably  fixed  to  tlie  rock,  or  carried  about  at  the  pleasure  of  mollusks  or 
cru.-taceans  to  which  they  adhere,  obtain  their  food  from  the  waters  around  them. 

A  remarkal)le  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  these  creatures  has  recently  been  discov- 
ered I IV  Mr.  Thompson  of  Cork,  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  existence  they  are  not 
fixed  as  in  llicir  adult  state,  but  move  about  very  actively  in  a  succession  of  bounds,  by 
means  of  swinuning-feet  like  those  of  the  cyclops  (q.v.);  having,  however,  a  shell,  appar- 
ently of  two  valves,  resembling  a  very  minute  muscle.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the 
discovery  made  along  with  this,  that  in  their  early  locomotive  state  they  possess  large 
stalked  eyes,  which  disappear  along  with  the  organs  of  locomotion  when  they  attach 
themselves— probably  by  the  guidance  of  some  peculiar  instinct — to  their  final  place  of 
repose,  undergoing  a  transformation  into  perfect  cirrhopods,  and  acquiring  as  a  covering 
their  many-valved  shell. 

Some  of  the  larger  species  of  B.  were  esteemed  a  delicacy  by  the  ancient  Romans. 
The  Chinese  entertain  the  same  estimation  of  B.  tintinnabidum,  wiiich  is  said  to  resemble 
lobster  in  ta.ste;  and  B.  paittacus,  a  South  American  species,  which  is  in  like  manner 
compared  to  crab,  is  exported  in  large  quantities  from  Concepcion  de  Chili  to  Valparaiso 
and  Santiago.  This  species  is  sometimes  almost  4  in.  in  diameter,  the  height  considera- 
bly more.  It  is  chopped  off  the  rocks  with  a  hatchet.  The  two  posterior  opercular 
valves  are  beaked,  from  w'hich  it  receives  the  name  ot  pica,  and  its  scientific  trivial  name, 
psittacus(ii  parrot). 

BALASINORE',  or  Balasineshwar.  a  petty  native  state,  or  jar/7nre,  of  India,  in  the 
province  of  Guzerat,  protected  by  the  British  government,  and  politically  connected  with 
the  presidency  of  Bombay.     It  extends  from  n.  lat.  22'  53'  to  23^  17',  and' from  e.  long.  73° 
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17'  to  73'  40',  and  contains  an  area  of  nbout  80  s(|.  niilos.  The  rivor  Malii  flows  through 
the  jaghirc.  The  native  ruler  is  styled  nawab  of  Hala.sinore.  lie  lias  a  revenue  of  41,- 
548  rupees,  of  which  he  J)ays  10,0(io  rupees  as  tribute  to  the  IJritish  government.  The 
pop.  of  15.  is  estimated  at  41,984.  The  nawal>  maintains  a  force  of  only  8  horsemen  and 
50  foot-soldiers,  who  are  employed  in  revenue,  police,  and  other  services.  The  capital 
of  the  jaghire  also  bears  tlje  name  of  Halasinore.  It  is  rather  a  thriving  t.  and  13  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall.     It  is  51  m.  u.  from  Barcjda. 

BALASORE',  a  seaport  in  the  district  of  Cuttack  and  presidency  of  Bengal,  near  the 
BoorahuUung,  which  enters  the  sea  to  the  w.  of  the  lloogly  or  Calcutta  river.  It  is 
situated  in  hit.  21  80'  n.,  and  long.  87"  e.,  and  has  dry-docks  and  a  coasting-trade;  but 
it  is  entitled  to  notice  chief]}'  in  connection  with  the  past,  having  been  the  seat,  succes- 
sively, of  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  Danish  factories.  It  was  only  iu  1840  that  tlie  Danes 
sold  "their  interest  in  tiie  place  to  the  English. 

BALATON,  L.VKE  ov  (Platten-See),  a  lake,  the  largest  in  Hungary,  about  55  m.  s.w. 
of  Pest h.  Its  extreme  length  is  48  m.,  "with  a  breadth  of  from  8  to  10  m.,  and  an  esti- 
mated area,  including  its  frequently  submerged  marshes,  of  420  sci.miles.  Its  greatest 
depth  is  80  feel.  It  is  supplied  by  ui)war(is  of  80  streams — the  chief  of  ■which  is  the 
Szala — as  well  as  Ijy  numerous  springs  which  rise  on  its  margin.  Its  outlet  is  by  the 
Sio,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  t^arvitz,  a  feeder  of  the  Danube.  The  waters  of  B. 
are  dear  and  transjiarcut,  except  when  thej^  are  agitated  by  a  stoi'm,  when  they  assume 
a  bluish  color.  They  have  a  slightly  brackish  taste.  Fish  of  various  kinds  are  found 
in  abundance,  and  sand  impregnated  with  iron,  inteispersed  with  Avhich  are  small 
garnets,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones,  is  taken  from  it.  Woods  and  vinej-^ards  cover 
the  hills  which  encircle  its  northern  sides,  and  on  its  banks  near  the  t.  of  P'ilred  there  is 
a  spring  of  acidulous  water.  The  surrounding  country  is  ricli  in  rare  plants  and 
mineral  treasures,  and  was  the  scene  of  several  bloody  conflicts  during  the  Hungarian 
Avar  (1848-49).  The  lake  itself  figures  prominently  in  the  old  romantic  ballads  of  the 
Magyars. 

BALATIS'TA.    See  Berry. 

BA'LAY,  or  Ba'lais,  the  name  now  used  to  distinguish  the  ruby  of  a  bright  rose-color 
from  the  rub}-  proper,  which  is  of  a  bright  red  or  cochineal  color,  and  from  the  spinelle 
ruby,  which  is  of  a  red  hue  approaching  to  rose-color.  This  last  kind  of  rul)y  has  been 
recogui/.ed  only  in  times  which  are  comparatively  modern.  In  the  middle  ages,  they 
seem  to  have  known  only  the  B.  ruby  and  the  ruby  proper,  or  le  beau  rubis,  as  it  was 
often  called.  M.  de  Labordc  thinks  that  the  term  B.  was  anciently  employed  as  a  name 
for  all  sorts  of  rubies. 

BALBI,  Adriano,  well  know^n  by  his  geographical,  and  more  especially  by  his  statis- 
tical works,  was  b.  in  Venice  on  the  25th  of  April,  1782.  In  1808,  he  gained  so  much 
credit  in  Italy  by  his  first  geographical  work,  that  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
geography  in  the  college  of  San  Michele  at  Muiano,  and  in  1811  professor  of  physics  in 
theXvceum  at  Fermo.  Subsequently  he  resided  for  a  time  in  Portugal,  and  then  went 
to  Paris,  to  superintend  the  jjublication  of  his  Essai  Stat/xtique  mr  le  Eoynumedf  Portugal 
et  (VAlrjarrc  (2  vols.,  Par.,  1822).  This  work  was  soon  followed  by  the  Varietes  PolUiques 
et  Statidiqins  de  la  Moiiarchie  Fortngaixe  (Par.,  1822).  B.  lived  in  Paris  till  1832.  He 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Malte  Brun,  from  whose  papers  he,  jointly  with  LarenaudiSre 
and  Huot,  published  the  Traite  ElemenUvire  de  Geographie  (2  vols..  Par.,  1830-84).  He 
also  published  several  works  of  comparative  national  statistics.  His  Atla>t  Ethaogra- 
pliique  du  Globe  (Ptiv.,  1826)  is  distinguished  by  its  extensive  accumulation  of  facts  and 
views,  giving  an  account  of  German  researches  on  the  subject,  and  entering  into  ques- 
tions of  comparative  philology.  B.'s  best  known  work  is,  however,  the  Ahrege  de.  G&>- 
graphie  (3d  ed..  Par.,  1888),  which  has  been  translated  into  several  languages.  In  the 
year  1832  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  settled  at  Padua,  where  he  died  i4th  Mar.,  1848. 
A  collection  of  his  Hcritti  GeograJiciwdS  made  by  Eugene  Balbi  (5  vols.,  Turin,  1841-42). 

BALBI,  Gasparo,  a  Venetian  merchant  of  the  16th  c,  who  is  worthy  of  mention  as 
the  first  traveler  who  lias  left  an  account  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges.  In  the  pursuit 
of  his  calling,  B.  was  often  led  to  Aleppo,  and  from  thence,  on  one  occasion,  he  made 
a  visit  to  India,  which  lasted  several  years.  After  his  return  to  Venice,  he  published, 
in  1590.  the  results  of  his  travels  in  a  volume  entitled  Viaggio  all'  Indie  Orientali.  A 
Latin  translation  was  printed  in  De  Bry's  CoUedion  of  Voyages  and  Travels  fo  the  East 
Indies-  published  at  Frankfort  in  1590-94.  B.  appears  to  have  set  down,  without  exag- 
geration, all  that  he  himself  saw,  and  is  particularly  minute  and  exact  concerning  com- 
mercial matters;  but  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  his  credulity  with  regard  to  w^hat  he 
heard  from  others  about  the  country.  From  Aleppo,  his  journey  was  down  the  Euphrates 
until  opposite  Bagdad;  thence  down  the  Tigris  to  Bassorah,  where  he  embarked  for  the 
Malabar  coast.  Having  visited  Goa  and  Cochin,  and  other  Portuguese  settlements,  he 
sailed  for  Pegu,  then  an  independent  empire,  where  he  remained  two  years,  returning 
by  the  same  route.     The  most  interesting  part  of  his  narrative  is  that  relating  to  Pegu. 

BALBI,  Giovanni  de  Janua,  or  JANUENSIS,  a  Dominican  friar  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury.    He  wrote  a  cyclopaedia  which  became  one  of  the  first  of  printed  books,  done  at 
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Metz  by  Faust  and  Schaeffer,  in  1460,  and  several  limes  re-printed  before  1520.     Its  full 
title  is  Sum/na  OramiaatiadiH  Valde  Not(diiUn  qwf,  CatlioUcoii  Notainatur. 

BALBI NTJS,  Decimus  C^kmus,  one  of  the  two  emperors  of  Rome  whom  the  senate 
elected  on  luaring  of  the  death  of  the  elder  Gordiauus,  and  his  son,  in  Africa,  in  oppo- 
sition to  ?(Iaxiniinus,  who  had  the  support  of  the  legions  in  Germany,  lie  was  celebrated 
as  an  orator  and  a  poet,  and  was  a  man  of  mild  disposition.  His  coadjutor,  Mareu.s 
Clodius  Pupienus  j\Ia.\imus.  was  a  bold  and  resohite  soldier,  who  had  risen  from  the 
people.  The}-  had  only  reigned  a  few  months,  during  which  time  Maxiraiuus  had  been 
killed  by  his  own  soldiers,  who  afterwards  submitted  to  Maxinuis.  wlicn  they  were  both 
killed  in  21'3  a.d.  by  the  pretorians,  who  at' that  time  were  animated  by  bitter  hostility 
to  the  civilians,  and  extended  it  to  the  rulers  who  had  been  elected  by  them. 

BALBO,  C--ESARE,  an  Italian  statesman  and  author,  was  b.  21st  Nov.,  1789,  at  Turin. 
When  18  years  old,  B.  whose  father  had  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Napoleon,  was 
appointed  auditor  of  tlie  council  of  state  in  Paris,  and  in  1812  he  was  made  commissioner 
for  the  Illyriau  provinces,  ceded  to  France  by  tlie  peace  of  Vienna.  After  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  B.  went  to  London  as  secretary  of  the  Sardinian  eml)assy.  After  leaving 
political  affairs,  lie  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  history,  and  among  other  works  pro- 
duced during  the  years  1821^3,  were  a  History  of  lUiJy,  Avhich,  howevei',  extended  only 
to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne;  and  a  translation  with  commentary  of  Leo's  Decelapmentof 
xlie  GouiitituHoti  of  the  Lomhardic  Towiu.  His  Speranze  d'ltaiia  (Hopes  of  Italy),  pub- 
lished in  1843,  first  extended  his  literary  reputation  to  foreign  countries.  One  of  its 
main  objects  was  to  prove  that  national  independence  must  precede  tlie  enjoyment  of 
constitutional  liberty;  and  that  to  strive  after  the  latter,  however  good  in  itself,  so  long 
as  the  former  had  not  been  .secured,  was  both  foolish  and  reprehensible.  It  gave  a  vivid 
and  intelligent  picture  of  the  political  condition  of  Italy,  its  aims  and  prospects.  His 
com])endium  of  Italian  history  {DeUa  Storia  dlt<dia,  etc.)  was  also  successful.  B.  took 
a  prominent  part  as  a  moderate  liberal  in  the  political  movements  of  1847-48,  and  subse- 
quently supi)orted  the  ministry  of  Azeglio.  He  d.  3d  June,  1853.  He  was  a  man  of 
strict  morality  and  unspotted  character.  In  all  his  writings.  B.  adhered  strongly  to  the 
Roman  CatJiolic  Church,  whose  truth  he  conceived  to  be  the  healing  of  nations  as  well 
as  of  individuals,  and  the  only  source  of  true  culture. 

BALBO  A,  Vasco  Nunez  de,  a  Spanish  conqueror,  was  b.  of  a  noble  but  reduced 
family  at  Xcres-de- Caballeros  in  1475.  After  leading  rather  a  dissolute  life  in  his  youth, 
he  gladly  took  part  in  the  great  mercantile  expedition  of  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas  to  the 
new  world.  lie  established  himself  in  St.  Domingo,  and  began  to  cultivate  the  .soil; 
but  fortune  proving  adverse,  in  order  to  escape  from  his  creditors,  he  had  himself  smug 
gled  on  board  a  ship,  and  joined  the  expedition  to  Darien  in  1510,  commanded  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Enciso.  It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  the  man  destined  to  discover  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  largest  ocean  on  the  globe,  should  have  been  compelled  to  secret  himself 
in  a  cask  before  he  could  share  in  the  new  enterprise.'  An  insurrection  which  took 
place  obtained  for  B.  the  supreme  command  in  the  new  colony.  Confused  accounts 
which  reached  him  of  a  great  western  ocean,  impelled  him,  in  1513,  to  set  out  in  quest 
of  it.  On  the  25tli  of  Sept.  of  this  year,  he  obtained  the  first  sight  of  the  Pacific  ocean 
from  a  mountain -top  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  His  natural  enthusiasm  at  this  great 
discovery  was  shared  by  all  the  educated  men  of  his  time,  and  the  descriptions  of  Tt  by 
contemporary  authors  may  still  be  read  with  much  interest.  The  governorship  of  the 
territories  conquered  by  B.  was  obtained  in  1514  by  Pedrarias  Davita,  by  means  of  his 
intrigues  at  the  Spanish  court.  B.  resigned  the  command  into  the  hands  of  the  new 
governor,  a  nariow-niinded  and  cruel  man,  and,  in  a  subordinate  situation,  undertook 
man)'  successful  expeditions;  but  the.se,  and  all  his  other  merits,  only  .served  to  increase 
the  hatred  of  Pedrarias  Davila  towards  him.  The  government  of  the  mother-country 
sought  in  vain  to  mediate  between  them,  and  B.  even  man-ied  the  daughter  of  Pedra- 
rias. But  on  the  first  occasion  of  dispute  which  arose,  B.,  having  been  induced  by 
Pedrarias  to  deliver  himself  up,  was  accused  of  a  design  to  rebel,  and  in  violation  of  all 
forms  of  justice  was  beheaded  at  Santa  Maria  in  1517. 

BALBEIGGAN,  a  .small  maritime  t.  in  Dublin  co.,  22  m.  n.   of  Dublin.     It  is  a 
seat  of  cotton,  calico,  and  stocking  manufactures.     The  cotton  stockings  made  here  are 
remarkable   for  fineness   of   texture   and   beauty    of   open  work.     Many  females  aie 
employed  in  embroidering  muslins.     B.  is  a  favorite  watering-place.     After  the  battle  « 
of  the  Boyne,  William  encamped  here.     Pop.  '71,  2332.  f 

BALBUE'NA,  Beknardo  de,  1598-1627;  a  Spanish  poet  and  priest,  educated  in 
Mexico,  and  bishop  of  Porto  Rico.  His  chief  works  are  The  Age  of  Gold,  a  pastoral 
romance;  and  El  Bernardo,  an  epic  poem. 

BALBUS,  Lucius  Cornelius  (Major),  b.  Spain;  made  a  Roman  con.eul.  and 
accompanied  Coesar  to  Spain,  61  B.C.;  managed  Cfesar's  private  property  while  the 
owner  was  in  the  campaign  in  Gaul.  Octavius  made  him  a  consul,  the  tirst  adopted 
citizen  who  held  that  ofhce.  He  wrote  a  diary  of  his  life,  and  by  will  left  20  denarii 
(nearly  $3  present  value)  to  every  Roman  citizen. 

BALBUS,  Lucius  Cornelius  (Minor),  nephew  of  B.  major;  appointed  pontiff  (a 
high  priest  of  the  pagan  religion)  by  Ca.'sar.     He  was  que.'tter  in  Spain,  but  used  his 
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office  for  fraud  and  oppression;  fled  to  Africa,  -uliere  lie  hocame  pro-consul;  gained  a 
victory,  and  Avas  honored  with  a  triumph  iu  Konie — the  lirst  l)cslo\ved  on  an  adopted 
citizen. 

BALCONY  (Ital.  Balcone),  a  proj{'Ctin,2:  crallery  in  front  of  a  window  or  of  several 
windows,  with  a  bahistrade  or  jiarapet  hcforc  it,  and  sui)i)orted  by  consoles,  or  brackets 
fixed  ill  tlie  wall,  or  by  pillars  resting  on  tli<'  firound  l)fl()\v.  The  13.  was  unknown  in 
Greeli  and  Roman  areliiteclure,  and  is  ])n)bably  an  Italian  contrivance,  as  the  earliest 
examples  of  it  occur  in  Italy,  to  tlie  climate  of  whicli  country  it  is  peculiarly  adapted. 
Balconies  constructed  of  wood  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  cottage  architecture  of 
rtwit/.crland,  to  the  picturesque  character  of  which  tliey  add  very  essentially. 

BALCONY,  the  gallery  or  stern-walk  outside  the  stern  of  a  large  ship.  Three-deckers 
have  two  such  balconies,  and  two-deckers  one.  Where  there  are  two,  the  lowermost  is 
connected  with  the  adnural's  state-cabin,  and  the  uppermost  with  the  captain's  cabin. 

BALDACHIN  (Ital.  haldarhino),  signifies  a  kind  of  canopy,  of  the  form  of  a  tent  or 
umbrella,  made  of  costly  materials  and  richly  adorned,  which  is  eitlier  supported  on 
pillars,  or  fastened  to  the;  wall  over  a  throne  or  couch,  or  over  a  pulpit,  an  altar,  or  other 
sacred  object.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  is  the  B.  in  the  clnu'cli  of  iSt.  Peter's  in  Rome, 
cast  in  bronze  by  Bernini,  which  is  supported  on  four  large  twisted  colums.  B.  was  also 
the  name  formerly  given  to  a  kind  of  uml>rella  of  a  sciuare  lorm,  made  of  silk  l)rocade  or 
other  rich  material,  and  supported  on  four  poles,  which  was  wont  to  be  carried  iu  the 
middle  ages  at  solemn  processions,  coronations,  marriages,  etc.,  over  the  heads  of  royal 
personages  or  high  dignitaries  as  a  symbol  of  their  rank.  In  Europe,  the  B.  is  now 
chiefly  used  in  the  processions  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  cliurcli.  It  is  generally  borne 
over  "the  priest  who  carries  the  host.  The  word  B.,  as  well  as  the  thing  itself,  comes 
from  the  east.  Partly  as  a  protection  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  ])an]y  as  a 
symbol  of  tlieir  power  and  dignity,  the  rulers  and  great  personages  of  the  east  seldom 
appeared  in  public,  whether  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  in  a  litter  or  on  an  elephant,  with- 
out a  splendid  canopy,  often  borne  by  the  great  men  or  chief  officers  of  their  kingdom 
These  canopies,  generally  made  in  the  form  of  a  tent  or  umlnx'lla,  were  often  sent,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  middle  ages,  as  presents  from  eastern  princes  to  those  in  the  west;  as, 
for  example,  from  the  caliph  Harun-al-Raschld  to  Charlemagne.  During  the  crusades, 
and  the  consequent  trade  witii  the  east,  thej'  became  well  known  to  the  Italians.  Such 
canopies,  as  well  as  the  ricli  stuffs  of  which  they  were  made,  were  called,  from  the  land 
whence  they  came,  Babylonica;  and  also  Baldachins,  from  Baldach,  the  eastern  name  of 
the  city  of  Bagdad. 

BAL'DE,  .T.vKOB,  a  Latin  poet,  1G03-68,  a  native  of  Alsace.  He  was  a  Jesuit,  and 
for  a  time  court  preacher  and  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Munich.  He  was  especiall}'' 
successful  as  an  imitator  of  Horace. 

BALD  (or  Whitk-Headed)  EAGLE,  TIalmHus  levcocrphahis.  so  named  because 
the  white  smooth  feathers  of  the  head  make  it  appear  as  if  naked;  a  native  of  North 
America,  found  near  the  sea-coast  and  in  mountain  chains;  sometimes  more  than  three 
feet  long,  with  wings  spreading  seven  or  eight  feet.  The  female  lays  two  or  more  eggs 
in  Jan.,  which  are  hatched  the  next  month.  She  uses  the  same  nest,  usuallj^  in  a  high 
tree,  year  after  year,  and  will  stoutly  defend  her  young.  The  B.  E.  is  omnivorous,  but 
especially  fond  of  fish,  which  it  catches,  but  oftener  steals  from  smaller  fishing  birds. 
This  is  tiie  liird  that  figures  upon  coins  and  flags  as  the  emblem  of  the  American  union. 

BALDEB,  or  Baldur,  a  divinity  worshiped  by  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  and 
probably  also  by  the  other  Germanic  nations,  is  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  of  the  myths  of  the  Edda.  B.,  who,  according  to  old  northern  mythol- 
ogy, was  the  second  son  of  Odin  and  Frigga,  and  the  husband  of  Nanna  (maiden), 
dreamed  evil  dreams  which  threatened  his  life.  When  he  related  them  to  the  gods,  they 
held  a  council  and  endeavored  to  secure  his  safety.  Frigga  took  an  oath  f?-om  fire  and 
water,  from  iron  and  all  metals,  from  stones,  earth,  and  plants,  beasts  and  birds,  the 
serpent,  poison  and  all  diseases,  that  they  would  not  harm  Balder.  After  this  was  done, 
the  gods  in  tlieir  mirth  sported  with  B. ,  wrestled  with  him,  and  cast  darts  at  him.  but 
nothing  coidd  injure  him.  While  the  gods  rejoiced  at  this,  the  thing  displeased  Loki 
(mischievous  cunning  or  destructive  fire).  He  changed  himself  into  the  form  of  an  old 
woman,  and  inquiring  the  cause  of  the  invulneraliility  of  B.,  was  told  liy  Frigga  that  all 
things,  animate  and  inanimate,  had  sworn  not  to  "harm  liim,  with  the  exception  of 
one  little  shrub,  the  mistletoe.  Loki  went  in  haste  to  fetch  this  shrub,  and  repaired 
with  it  to  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  where  he  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  blind  Hoder, 
the  god  of  war,  directed  his  aim,  and  B.  fell  pierced  to  the  heart.  The  sorrow  of  the 
gods  was  unutterable.  Frigga  asked  who,  to  win  her  favor,  would  journey  to  Hel — the 
goddess  of  Hades  or  the  grave — to  release  Balder.  Hermoder  or  Helmod  (the  heroic), 
the  son  of  Odin,  readily  offered  his  services,  and  Hel  consented  to  grant  his  request  on 
condition  that  all  things  should  weep  for  Balder.  All  men,  all  living  beings,  and  all 
things  wept,  save  the  witch  or  giantess  Thock  (the  step-daughter  of  Loki),  who  refused 
to  sympathize  in  the  general  mourning.  B.  was  therefore  obliged  to  remain  in  the 
Idngdom  of  Hel  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  myths  of  B.  have  been  very  differently  interpreted.     B.,  as  the  originator  of  aJl 
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that  is  beneficent  and  good — for  B.  aud  the  other  sous  of  Odin  (see  Scandixaatax 
MYTnoLOC.v)  are  only  personified  aspects  or  functions  of  the  dimly -conceived  one  unseen 
Power  tliat  moves  all  nature — is  represented  as  a  liero  of  so  lovely  and  graceful  a  manly 
beauty,  that  a  brilliant  light  streams  from  his  person;  the  whitcst'of  theuorthern  flowers 
is  named  liaUlers-brow.  As  the  god  of  peace  of  the  Germanic  nallous,  Avho  conducts  to 
peace  through  battle  and  victory,  he  is  a  purely  ethical  conception,  a  mytliical  personifi- 
cation of  the  peace  obtainable  through  conflict,  aud  agreed  to  by  couipact  among  the 
gods.  The  gods,  foreseeing  doubtless  that  peace  cannot  long  endure,  seek  in  every  pos- 
sible way  to  secure  the  precious  life  of  B.,  as  even  the  weakest  and  most  insiguificaut 
have  it  in  their  power  to  destroy  peace.  Loki,  in  his  symbolical  character  as  the  god  of 
retributive  justice,  stirs  up  Ilijder,  or  War,  through  whom  the  god  of  peace  falls,  lliider, 
indeed,  is  also  slain  by  Wall,  or  Val-fader,  the  battle-god,  aud  the  war  is  ended  by  a 
blood}^ overthrow;  but  once  violated  and  broken,  peace  is  irrevocably  lost  along  with 
Balder.  Ilermoder  or  Helmod  labors  in  vain  to  restore  it,  for  the  giantess  Thock 
(retaliation,  revenge)  prevents  it.  Holy  and  true  peace  can  only  revive  again  in  a  new 
"world,  when  the  old  sinful  world  and  the  old  guilt-stained  gods  now  ruling  it  shall  liave 
been  destroyed. — Others  (among  them  IMax  ^Miiller)  see  in  the  myth  of  B.  a  representa- 
tion of  the  contest  between  winter  and  summer.  Compare  Weinhold,  Die  Sugcn  von 
Loki,  in  Ilaupt's  Zeihchrift  filr  Dcutschcs  AlteHhum  (Leip..  1849). 

BALDI,  Bernardixo,  1533-1617;  an  Italian  mathematician  and  author.  He  was 
master  of  more  than  a  dozen  languages,  and  wrote  upwards  of  100  difl:erent  works.  He 
"was  an  abbot  for  25  years,  and  on  one  occasion  was  envoy  to  Venice.  B.  had  great  repu- 
tation as  theologian,  mathematician,  geographer,  antiquarian,  historian,  aud  poet. 

BALDNESS,  Alopecia.  See  Hair.  There  are  some  rare  cases  on  record  in  which  the 
hair  has  never  been  developed.     This  is  termed  congenital  baldness. 

Accidental  haldness  may  involve  the  whole  scalp,  or  maybe  only  in  patches;  these 
patches  may  run  into  each  other,  and  hence  some  consider  this  condition  a  species  of 
ringworm.  It  is  caused,  says  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  by  an  atrophy  of  the  liair-foilicles 
(q.v.).  B.  in  the  comparatively  j'oung  and  middle-aged  may  occur  from  wearing  water- 
proof caps,  -which,  by  preventing  evaporation  from  tiie  head,  occasion  an  unhealthy  state 
of  skin.     Naval  and  military  olliccrs  are  liable  to  B.  arising  from  this  cause. 

Senile  baldness  (calvities)  is  not  necessarily  the  consequence  of  age;  it  may  arise,  like 
the  preceding  variety,  from  an  atrophj'  of  those  parts  on  whifh  the  hairs  depend  for 
nutrition.  It  generally  commences  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  where  the  supply  of 
blood  is  naturally  less  abundant.  Women  have  a  greater  quantity  of  soft  tissue  under 
the  skin,  therefore  the  vessels  are  less  likely  to  be  interfered  with;  hence  they  are  not  so 
frequently  bald  as  men. 

The  causes  of  B.  are  the  defective  supply  of  nutrition  just  mentioned,  a  family  tend- 
ency, late  houis,  dissipation,  but  especially  old  age.  The  hair  falls  oil  after  severe  ill- 
ness, or  after  other  causes  of  general  debility.  During  pregnancy  the  hair  fails  out:  and 
in  this  country  we  often  see  the  long  hair  of  young  women,  victims  to  consumption, 
almost  completely  shed. 

Treatnunt  of  baldness  consists  in  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  in  exciting  the  languid 
circulation  of  the  scalp  to  greater  activity,  by  using  a  hard  hair-brush,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  stimulants,  as  the  ISpanish-fly  ointment  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to  an 
ounce  of  lanl  mixed  with  about  the  same  quantity  of  pomatum.  Or  the  stimulants  may 
be  applied  in  the  form  of  lotions.  But  at  the  same  time  constitutional  debility  should 
be  remedied  by  attention  to  tlie  various  functions  of  the  bod}';  tonics  should  be  adminis- 
tered; and,  if  possible,  causes  of  anxiety  or  night-watching  sliould  be  avoided.  Shaving 
the  whole  head  is  sometimes  resorted  to.  If  these  remedies  are  successful,  downy  white 
hair,  like  that  of  an  infant,  begins  to  grow,  which  may  or  may  not  acquire  the  color  and 
vigorous  appearance  of  the  former  growth. 

BALDO,  ^roNTE,  a  mountain  of  Lombardy,  on  the  e.  of  lake  Garda,  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  7100  ft.  It  contains  interesting  petrifactions,  and  the  fine  green  sand  known  as 
the  sand  of  Verona. 

BALDPATE,  or  Americv^t  Widgeok,  Mareca  Americana ,  a  duck  much  prized  by 
epicures,  found  chiefly  in  the  s.w.  states,  on  the  w.  coast,  and  about  the  great  lakes. 
It  is  named  from  its  "white-tipped  head;  aud  is  marked  with  brown,  chestnut,  gray, 
or  white. 

BALDRICK,  or  Batidrick  (Tr.  baudrier),  is  a  band  or  sash  worn  partly  as  a  military 
and  partly  as  a  heraldic  symbol.  It  passes  round  the  waist  as  a  girdle, 'or  passes  over 
the  left  shoulder,  and  is  brought  down  obliquely  under  the  right  arm,  or  is  suspended 
from  the  right  shoulder  in  such  a  way  as  to  sustain  a  sword.  Many  of  the  effigies  of 
knights  contain  representations  of  the  B.,  more  frequently  as  a  belt  than  a  shoulder- 
sash.  Queen  Victoria  frequently  wears  a  blue  silken  B.  on'state  occasions.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  balteus  of  the  Roman  soldier. 

BALDTING,  Hans,  called  also  Hans  Grlin,  a  German  painter  and  wood-engraver,  a 
contemporary  of  Albert  Durer,  to  whom,  in  expression,  coloring,  and  finish,  he  was  little 
inferior  as  a  painter.     He  was  b.  in  Gmiind,  Swabia,  about  1470,  and  d.  at  Strasburg  in 
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1552.     His  masterpiece,  a  painting  of  the  crucifi.xion,  is  in  the  catliedral  of  Freiburg; 
his  wood-engravings  arc  numerous. 

BALDAVIX,  a  co.  in  s.  Alabama,  on  Perdido  river,  tl)e  gulf,  and  ^Mobile  l)ay;  inter- 
8ecte<i  by  the  3I(jbile  and  Montgomery  railroad;  1500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  G004— 2845Volored. 
The  suii'aee  is  level  and  .sandy,  but  supports  a  fine  growth  of  pine  timber.  Co.  seat, 
Blakely. 

BALDWIN,  a  oo.  in  central  Georgia,  on  the  Oconee  river;  257  sq.m.;  pop.  '70, 
10,61s — 0774  colored.  It  produces  corn,  cotton,  wlieat,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Co.  seat, 
Milledgeville. 

BALD^VI^J",  name  of  counts  of  Flanders,  from  the  9th  to  the  12th  century.  Bald- 
win I.  was  son-in-law  of  Charles  the  bald  of  France;  Baldwin  V.  was  son-in-law  of 
Ilobert  of  France;  Baldwin  IX.  became  Baldwin  I.,  emperor  of  Constantinople. 

BALDWIN  I.,  the  tirst  Latin  emi)eror  of  Constantinople,  was  b.  at  Valenciennes  in 
1171  A.i)..  iii--  piirents  being  Baldwin,  count  of  Hainault,  and  Margaret,  countess  of  Flan- 
ders, in  ri'Jo,  he  succeeded  to  his  mother's  possessions,  and  in  the  year  following,  to 
the  title  and  county  of  his  father.  In  1200,  he  appointed  liis  brother  Philip,  along  with 
other  pcrs<^ns,  to  the  regency  of  Hainault  and  Flanders,  and  joined  the  fourth  crusade. 
Part  of  the  crusaders — B.  among  others — were  induced  to  assist  the  Venetians  in  recon- 
quering Zara,  in  Dahnatia,  from  the  king  of  Hungary.  While  at  Zara,  the  yoimg  Alexis, 
son  of  Isaac  II.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  craved  the  assistance  of  Ihe  crusaders 
against  liis  uncle  Alexis  Angeius,  who,  having  deposed  and  blinded  Isaac  II.,  liad 
usurped  the  throne.  In  return  for  their  aid,  lie  pronused  them  a  liberal  sum  of  money, 
and  also  to  help  them  to  recover  Palestine.  The  crusaders  agreed,  and  soon  defeated 
the  usurper's  forces,  and  restored  the  rightful  emperor;  but  Alexis  having  some  ditfi- 
culty  in  carrying  out  his  promises,  they  turned  tlieir  arms  against  liim.  A  revolution 
breaking  out  in  the  city  at  the  same  time,  Alexis  the  younger  was  murdered,  and  his 
father  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief.  Alexis  Ducas  Murzuphlus  then  usuiped  the  throne, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  cru.saders,  and  the  city  was  sacked — the  crusaders  and  Vene- 
tians sharing  the  booty.  B.  was  cho.sen  emperor,  and  crowned  on  the  9th  May,  1204; 
but  he  received  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  empire — Constantinople  and  Thrace — 
the  Venetians  obtaining  the  greater  share  of  the  provinces.  A  part  also  fell  to  the 
French  adventurers  wht^ accompanied  the  cxiieditiou,  and  several  provinces  remained  in 
the  hands  of  Greek  princes.  The  abilities  of  B. — and  thej'  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
superior  character— were  not  able  to  cope  with  tlie  evils  nece.ssarily  attending  so  anoma- 
lous a  position.  The  Greeks  were  discontented,  and,  backed  by  Calo-Joannes,  king  of 
Bulgaria,  while  B.'s  brother,  with  the  flower  of  his  troops,  was  away  on  an  expedition 
in  Asia,  they  rose  and  massacred  the  Latins  scattered  throughout  the  towns  of  Thrace, 
and  nuide  themselves  masters  of  Adrianople.  B.  laid  siege  to  the  town  with  the  forces 
he  had  at  his  disposal;  but  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bulgarian  king, 
and  died  about  a  year  after  (1200)  in  captivity.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry. 

BALDWIN  II.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  b.  in  1217.  He  was  the  son  of  Peter 
de  Courtenay  and  Yolanda,  countess  of  Flanders,  sister  of  Baldwin  I.  Being  but  11 
years  old  when,  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Robert,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  was 
I)laced  under  the  guardianship  of  Jolm  of  Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem,  who  died 
about  1237.  B.  then  assumed  the  rod  of  empire,  but  he  liad  neither  the  means  nor  the 
ability  to  wield  it  successfully  against  his  powerful  Greek  and  Bulgarian  opjionents. 
Two  begging-visits  to  western  Europe,  in  one  of  which  he  left  his  son  Philip  in  pledge 
at  Venice  for  a  d(;bt,  and  disposed  of  several  most  holy  relics  for  money,  weie  not 
successful  in  procuring  him  suflicient  forces  to  resist  his  foes;  and  on  the  night  of  the  15th 
of  July,  1201,  his  capital  was  taken  by  one  of  the  generals  of  Michael  Pahvologus,  ruler 
of  Nicea'a,  and  B.  tied  to  Italy.  With  him  terminated  the  Latin  empire  in  Ihe  east, 
after  it  had  lasted  57  years.  His  descendants  for  more  than  a  century  retained  the  title  of 
emperor. 

BALDWIN  I.,  King  of  Jerusalem,  1100-1118,  was  b.  in  1058.  He  was  the  youngest 
brother  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  (q.v.),  duke  of  lower  Lorraine  or  Brabant.  He  took  part 
in  the  first  crusade;  l)\it  having  quarreled  with  Tanered,  he  retired  to  Edessa,  at  the 
request  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  was  soon  after  elected  to  be  count  of 
Edessa.  A-fter  the  death  of  his  brother  Godfrey,  in  1100,  he  became  protector  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  and  baron  of  Jerusalem,  and  immediately  assumed  the  regal  title,  which  his 
brother  had  refused.  He  conquered  Ca'sarea,  Ashdod,  and  Tripolis,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  a  Genoese  fleet  he  became  master  also  of  Acre,  and  subsequently  of 
Sidon.  but  failed  to  reduce  Ascalon.  He  d.  in  1118.  Unlike  his  brother,  who  was  a 
disint<'rcsted  enthusiast,  B.  was  Avorldly  and  ambitious. — Baldwin  II.  (Baldwin  du 
Bourg).  cousin  of  Baldwin  I.,  who  had  made  him  count  of  Edessa  when  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem,  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  from  1118  to  1131.  During  his  reign 
Tyre  was  taken,  in  1124.  with  the  assistance  of  a  Venetian  fleet;  and  the  order  of  the 
Templars  was  instituted.  Having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  B.  endured  a 
captivity  of  six  months.  He  d.  on  the  21st  of  Aug.,  1131,  leaving  four  daughters. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  resigned  the  crown  in  favor  of  his  son-in-law,  Foulques  of 
Anjou,  who  reigned  till  1134. — Baldwin  III.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  1143-1162,  the  son  and 
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successor  of  Foulquos  of  Anjoii,  was  b.  in  1129.  He  was  a  model  of  kniglitliood,  which, 
during  tlie  period  of  tlie  first  crusades,  was  a  pcTSonificutiori  of  houor,  justice,  devotion, 
and  love.  Edessa  was  lost  to  the  Christians  during  his  reign.  In  1152,  he  fought 
victoriously  at  Jerusalem  against  Noureddin,  tlie  sultan  of  Aleppo.  In  1157,  after  he 
had  defeated  the  same  prince  at  Jacob's  ford,  on  the  Jordan,  he  again  humbled  him 
severely  near  Putaha.  After  this,  he  ruled  in  peace,  and  endeavored  to  improve  both 
the  external  and  internal  defenses  of  his  kingdom.  The  authority  and  influence  of  B. 
were  so  great,  that  even  Saracens  followed  under  him  the  banner'of  the  cross.  By  his 
marriage  with  Theodora,  the  daughter  of  the  Greek  emperor  iAIauuel,  he  gained  a  faith- 
fully ally  in  that  prince.  He  d.,  it  is  believed,  of  poison,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  at 
Tripoli!?,  in  Syria,  on  the  10th  of  Feb.,  1162.  With  his  death  the  Christian  power  in 
the  east  began  to  decline.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  his  brother  Amalric 
or  Amaury,  who  d.  in  1173.— Baldwin  IV.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Amalric,  suruamed 
the  Leper,  reigned  till  1183.— When  a  child  of  5  years  old,  Baldwin  V.,  the  son  of 
Sybilla,  sister  of  Baldwin  IV.,  was  called  to  the  throne.  He  d.  in  1187,  a  year  before 
Jenisalem  was  retaken  by  Saladin. 

BALDWIN,  John  Denison,  b.  Conn.,  1809;  a  journalist;  educated  by  his  own 
exertion,  and  licensed  to  preach  in  1833.  He  wrote  for  magazines  on  archfeology  and 
kindred  themes;  became  editor  of  the  Charter  Oak,  a  Hartford  newspaper;  af tei-wards  of 
the  Boston  Coiiunomcealth,  and,  still  later,  of  the  Worcester  Spy.  He  has  been  three 
times  chosen  member  of  congress.  In  1847,  he  published  a  volume  of  poems;  in  1859, 
Prehistoric  Nations;  and  in  1872,  Ancient  America, 

BALDWIN,  MATTHLA.S  W.,  1796-1861;  b.  N.  J. ;  a  machinist;  recorded  as  the 
builder  of  the  lirst  railway  locomotive  in  this  country;  he  subsequently  built  locomotives 
on  an  extensive  .scale  in  Philadelphia. 

BALDWIN,  Theron,  d.d.,  1801-70;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Tale;  was  home  mis- 
sionary of  the  Congregationalists  in  1829;  one  of  tlie  founders  of  Illinois  college;  organ- 
izer of  the  Monticello  female  seminary,  of  which  he  was  principal,  1838-43;  and.  27 
years  secretary  of  the  society  for  promoting  collegiate  and  theological  education,  in 
whose  service  his  work  was  of  great  value.     In  his  latter  years  he  resided  at  Orange,  N.  J. 

BALDWIN'S  PHOSPHORUS  is  a  term  applied  to  the  nitrate  of  lime,  which,  on  evap- 
oration, parts  with  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  then,  as  discovered,  by  Baldwin  in 
1675,  assumes  a  luminous  appearance  in  the  dark. 

BALE,  John,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  in  Ireland,  was  b.  at  the  village  of  Cove,  in  Suffolk. 
in  Nov. ,  1495.  He  was  educated  as  a  Carmelite  monk,  but  afterwards  turned  Protes- 
tant, and,  being  persecuted  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  fled  to  Flanders,  where  he  remained 
eight  years,  during  which  he  wrote  numerous  works.  He  was  recalled  by  Edward  VI., 
and  successively  presented  to  the  living  of  Bishopstoke,  in  Hampshire,  and  the  bishopric 
of  Ossorj-.  In  this  latter  sphere  he  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  Catliolics  by  his  zeal 
in  the  Protestant  cause,  that  on  news  of  the  death  of  Edward,  liis  house  was  attacked, 
and  five  of  his  .servants  killed.  He  himself  escaped  out  of  the  country  after  great  diffi- 
culty, and  the  loss  of  all  his  effects.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  Avas  made  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury.  He  died  in  15(33.  His 
fame  mainly  rests  on  a  collection  of  British  biography,  which,  notwithstanding  that  sec- 
tions of  a  book  are  not  unfrequently  set  down  in  it  as  distinct  works,  and  that  the  names 
of  persons  who  never  wrote  anything  are  set  down  as  authors,  is  a  valuable  work.  It 
was  first  published  in  154S  under  the  title  of  Illustrium  Majoris  Brittaniie  Scriptorum,  hoe 
est,  Anglia,  Cambrice,  et  Scotice  Summarium. 

BALE.     See  Basel. 

BALEAEIC  ISLES,  a  group  of  five  islands — Mallorca  (Majorca),  Minorca,  Iviza,  For- 
mentera,  Cabrera— lying  off  the  coast  of  Valencia,  in  lat.  38'' 4'  to  W  5'X,  and  long.  1° 
to  5°  E.  They  at  one  time  fonned  the  kingdom  of  3Iallorca,  which  was  united  in  1289 
with  the  crown  of  Aragon.  They  now  form  a  Spanish  province,  and  have  unitedly  an 
area  of  1753  stj.m.,  with  a  pop.,  in  '70,  of  289,225.  The  soil  generally  is  good.  Vines, 
olives,  and  other  fruit-trees  are  cultivated  abundantly;  but  corn  has  tobe  imported. 
The  coasts  are  precipitous,  with  some  excellent  harbors — Port  IVIahou,  in  Minorca,  being 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  Phenicians  visited  the  B.  I.  at  a  very  early  date,  and 
they  were  followed  by  the  Greeks,  from  one  or  other  of  whom  they  are  said  to  have 
received  their  name.  If  from  the  Phoenicians,  the  name  is  derived'  from  a  Phenician 
word  equivalent  to  the  Greek  gymnetas,  signifying  light-armed  troops;  if  from  the 
Greeks,  then  it  is  from  hallein,  to  throw,  and  was  given  because  of  the  expertness  of  the 
natives  in  using  the  sling,  to  the  use  of  which  the}'  were  trained  from  their  infancy. 
Later,  the  B.  I.  became  subject  to  Carthage;  but  after  a  short  period  of  freedom,  during 
which  their  inhabitants  became;  pirates,  were  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire  by  Metellus 
(Balearicm),  123  b.c.  From  that  time  their  history  is  involved  in  that  of  the  peninsula. 
See  Spain. 

BALECHOU,  Je.vn  Jaques  Nicolas,  1715-65;  a  French  engraver,  whose  best  work 
is  a  full-length  portrait  of  Augustus  III.  of  Poland.  He  also  made  some  fine.plates  after 
Claude,  Veriiet,  and  Vauloo. 
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BALE-FIRE.     See  Beacon. 

BALKX,  or  BALLEN,  IIendkikvan.  15G0-33;  a  painter  of  Antwerp,  pupil  of  Adam 
vou  Oorl.  llir  luaclitr  of  Hubcns.  He  tiiiishcd  his  studies  in  Italy,  and  becume  instruc- 
tor of  Viindyki;  aud  Snyders.     Some  of  his  altar  pieces  are  iu  the  Autwerp  cathedral. 

BALKS  TKA,  Antonio,  an  Italian  painter,  iriOG-lT40.  He  was  one  of  tlie  last  great 
representatives  ot  th(.-  Venelian  school,  iind  a  nieinlier  of  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  la 
Koine,  Aviiicli  trave  liiin  a  prize  for  his  "  Defeat  of  tlie  Giants." 

BALFE,  Michael  William,  an  English  composer  of  operas,  etc.,  was  b.  May  15, 
ISUS,  in  Dublin.  His  music;d  talent  received  early  culture,  and  several  anecdotes  are 
related  of  his  singular  precocity.  When  only  seven  years  old,  he  played  jmblicly  one 
of  Yiotti's  concertos  for  the  violin.  At  nine,  lie  wrote  the  ballad  entitled  T/ie  Lover's 
Mistake,  wliich  achieved  popularity  through  the  singing  of  Madame  Vestris.  At  six- 
teen, he  matle  his  debut  in  London,  at  tlie  Drury  lane  theater,  as  conductor  of  the 
orchestra.  lu  1825,  he  left  this  situation,  in  order  to  visit  Italy,  Avliere  he  studied 
counterpoint  under  Frederici  at  Konie,  and  singing  under  Felippo  Galli  at  Milan,  and 
began  his  successful  career  as  a  composer,  with  mu.sic  for  the  ballet  La  Pcyrouse  per- 
formed at  the  theater  La  Scala,  in  Milan.  In  1827,  he  returned  to  the  stage  and  sang  in 
the  Italian  oj)era  at  Paris,  where,  in  concert  with  Malibran  aud  Sontag,  he  gained  great 
applause,  and  many  warm  friends.  He,  however,  returned  to  Ital)',  and  devoted  him- 
self to  composition,  producing  in  rapid  succession  the  operas — I  Jiirali (1829),  Uu  Avver- 
timeido  (1830\  Enrico  IV.  (1880,  Sicje  of  Rochelle  (1S36),  Maid  of  Artois  (1S36\  Joan  of 
Arc  (18:37).  Falsfajt' aSdS),  JuolKnthc  {1841),  T/ie  B»Jin,nan  Girl{\Si'd),  Les  Qtiafre  Fits 
Aymon  (1844),  The  Bondman  (184C),  T/ie  Maid  of  Honor  (1847),  The  Sicilian  Bride  (1852), 
TlteBoHe  of  Castile  (ISru),  Bk/Jicha  de  JVevers  {I860),  The  Puritan's  Daughter  (IS'U),  The 
Armorer  of  Nante!<  {18Q'i),  i^Mi\  others.  li  Tnli.mia no  firs^t  saw  the  light  in  June,  1874, 
nearlj^  four  years  after  B.'s  death,  which  happened  on  Oct.  20,  1870;  and  is  perhaps  his 
greatest  work.  Of  the  others  named.  The  Bohemian  Girl  and  I'he  Rose  of  Castile  have 
been  most  permanently  successful.  If  B.  was  not  a  very  original  writer,  lie  had  a  very 
thorough  knowledge  of  effect  and  command  of  orchestral  resources;  and  his  compositions 
are  distinguished  by  fluency,  facility,  and  melodic  power.  See  Kenney's  Memoir  of 
Baffc  (1875). — His  daughter,  Mdlle.  Victoria  Balf( — wlio  became  duchess  of  Frias  in 
Spain — w  as  for  some  years  a  very  acceptable  public  singer  both  in  England  and  on  the 
continent.     She  died  in  1871. 

BALFOUR,  Sir  James,  lord  president  of  the  court  of  session,  and  author  of  an  able 
book,  Practicks  of  Scots  Law,  was  a  .son  oi;  Sir  Michael  Balfour  of  Pittendreich  and  Mont- 
quhany,  in  Fifeshire.  In  early  life,  he  was  implicated  iu  the  conspiracy  against  cardinal 
Beaton,  and  being  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  when  it  surrendered,  in  1547,  he  was 
carried  prisoner  to  France  in  the  same  vessel  with  John  Knox.  About  two  years  after, 
returning  to  Scotland  along  with  other  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  he  changed  his  religion, 
his  apostasy  gaining  for  him  the  appellation  of  the  "Biasphcraous  Balfour"  from  Knox, 
but  unusual  honors  and  emoluments  from  the  queen  aud  court.  B.  was  sagacious 
enough  to  notice  the  increasing  influence  of  Bothwell,  and  he  immediately  insinuated 
himself  into  his  confidence,  joined  the  conspiracy  for  the  assassination  of  Darnley,  and 
framed  the  bond  for  mutual  support,  signed  by  the  conspirators.  He  was  afterwards 
accused  by  lord  Lennox  as  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  Darnley,  but  the  trial  was 
hurried  over  before  proof  of  his  guilt  could  be  brought  forAvard.  In  1567,  at  the  instance 
of  Bothwell,  lie  was  appointed  governor  of  Edinburgh  ca.stle;  and  he  repaid  the  kind- 
ness of  that  nobleman  and  the  queen,  by  handing  over  to  the  confederate  loi'ds  the  cele- 
brated letters  upon  which  they  endeavored  to  found  Mary's  guilt,  and  Avhicli  had  been 
given  him  by  Bothwell  for  safe  custody.  He  afterwards  surrendered  the  castle  to 
Murray,  on  certain  conditions,  in  which  his  own  safety  and  interests  were  the  chief  con- 
siderations. The  great  object  of  B.'s  life  appears  to  have  been  self-aggrandizement, 
without  regard  to  the  means  by  which  that  was  accomplished.  Accordingly,  we  find 
him  the  recipient  of  favors  under  the  regency,  as  he  was  under  the  queen.  He  was 
made  a  privy-councilor,  commcndator  of  the  priory  of  Pittenweem;  and  in  exchange 
for  the  clerk-registry,  he  received  the  lord  presidentship  of  the  court  of  session,  and  a 
pension  of  £500.  When  Morton  was  made  regent,  B.  contrived  to  curry  favor  with 
him.  and  received  from  him  a  commission  to  make  a  general  digest  of  the  la^^^  Not 
feeling  himself  safe  in  Scotland,  however,  lie  left  it  for  France,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time.  When  the  young  king  ascended  the  throne,  he  joined  the  party  hostile  to 
Morton,  but  again  fled  to  France,  when  in  1579  ]\Iorton  recovered  his  authoritj^  In 
1.580  he  returned,  and  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  Morton's  death,  by  producing  the 
deed  compassing  the  murder  of  Darnley,  which  that  nobleman,  along  with  others,  had 
signed.     He  died  in  1583. 

BALFOUR,  Robert,  b.  about  1550;  a  Scotchman,  who  was  for  many  years  principal 
of  the  Guienne  college,  at  Bordeaux;  author  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Lorjic  and  Ethics  of 
Aristotle.  B.  was  one  of  the  scholars  of  the  middle  ages  who  helped  to  spread  over 
Europe  the  literary  fame  of  Scottish  writers. 

BALFOUR,  AV ALTER,  b.  Scotland,  1776;  d.  Mass.,  1853;  educated  in  the  Scottish 
church,  but  became  a  Baptist;  and  finally  a  Universalist,  advocating  with  great  ardor  and 
success  the  doctrines  of  that  sect. 
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BALFRUSH  (or  more  correctly  Barfujiusu,  "mart  of  burdens"),  an  important 
commercial  t.  in  tlie  Persian  province  of  iVrazanderan,  and  situated  on  the  river  Balibul, 
about  12  m.  from  its  moulli  in  tlic  Caspian  sea.  Tlie  river,  wiiich  is  here  al)0Ut  50 
yards  broad,  but  shallow,  is  crossed  by  a  tine  stone  bridge  of  8  arches.  It  is  not  navi- 
gated, all  goods  being  landed  at  the  port  of  Mesh-hcdi-Ser,  on  the  Caspian,  from  wlumcc! 
they  are  conveyed  to  B.  by  an  excellent  road.  To  the  s.  of  the  town  there  is  an  artilieial 
island,  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  on  ■which  tlie  palace  of  Shah  Abbas  formerly 
stood.  B.  ha;j  excellent  bazaars,  and  several  ^Mohammedan  colleges;  the  pop.  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  50,000  to  200,000.  The  latter  estimate  was  made  l:*}-  Fraser, 
who  visited  it  in  1822,  since  -which  time  it  has  been  greatly  depopulated  by  plague  and 
cholera.     Flax  and  cotton  are  much  cultivated  in  the  vicinity. 

BALGUY,  John,  1686-1748;  an  English  theologian  and  philosopher,  graduated  at 
Cambridge,  and  ordained  in  1710.  B.  was  early  in  the  warm  religious  controversies  of 
the  time,  taking  the  side  of  Iladley  against  the  high-church  waiters.  In  172S.  Hadley 
made  him  prebend  of  Salisbury,  and  the  next  year  he  became  vicar  of  Korlliallerton. 
His  chief  works  are,  Letter  to  a  Deist,  Foniidutwn  of  Moral  Goodncxn,  Inquiry  Concendn;) 
Virtue,  Bicine  Rectitude,  The  Law  of  Truth,  and  Easay  on  Redemption. 

BALI,  an  island  e.  of  Java;  area,  2300  sq.m. ;  pop.  760,000.  B.  is  volcanic — its 
highest  mountain,  1^,379  ft.,  having  been  an  active  volcano  as  late  as  1843.  Agriculturft 
is  the  chief  employment.  The  inhabitants  grow  rice,  indigo,  cotton,  fruits,  maize,  and 
edible  roots,  and  possess  buffaloes  and  cattle.  Fish  is  plentiful.  Coffee  culture  is 
extending;  and  in  1873  its  export  from  BolelSng,  the  trading  capital,  reached  21,040 
cwts.,  valued  at  £58,333.  B.  is  well  situated  for  trade.  The  Balinese  are  a  superior 
race,  and  speak  a  language  related  to  Javan.  They  excel  as  sculptors,  and  in  working 
gold,  silver,  and  iron.  Their  legion  is  Brahmauism.  Under  the  Dutch,  the  eight  king- 
doms are  governed  by  native  rulers.    Chinese  and  a  few  Europeans  arc  the  chief  traders. 

BALIOL,  Edward,  son  of  John,  makes  himself  momentarily  conspicuous  in  history 
by  his  daring  and  successful  invasion  of  Scotland,  then  under  the  regency  of  Randolph, 
earl  of  Moray,  in  1332.  Accompanied  by  some  English  nol)lenien  bent  on  recovering 
their  forfeited  estates  in  Scotland,  he  landed  with  a  few  hundred  followers  at  Kinghorn, 
in  Fifeshire;  defeated  the  carl  of  Fife;  pushed  boldlj^  into  the  country;  and  on  Dupplin 
moor,  in  Perthshire,  routed  with  immense  slaughter  an  army  upwards  of  ten  times 
more  numerous  than  his  own.  On  the  24th  of  Sept.,  seven  weeks  from  the  date  of  his 
lauding,  he  was  crowned  king  of  Scotland  at  Scone.  He  had  only  enjoyed  the  kingly 
dignity  for  about  three  months,  when  he  was  surprised  in  his  camp  at  Annan,  and  nearly 
lost  his  life  as  well  as  the  crown  he  had  so  recently  assumed.  His  subscfiuent  career  is 
the  very  reverse  of  what  might  have  been  anticipated  from  so  adventurous  a  beginning, 
being  marked  only  by  weakness,  servility,  and  misfortune.  He  died  at  Doucaster  in 
1363,  and  with  him  ended  the  house  of  Baliol. 

BALIOL,  Jonx,  Lord  of  Galloway,  and  afterwards  King  of  Scotland,  was  b.  iu 
1259,  and  on  the  death  of  the  princess  Margaret  in  1290,  became  a  competitor  for  the 
crown  of  Scotland.  As  the  grandson  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  David  earl  of  Hunting- 
ton, brother  of  William  the  lion,  his  claim  was  pronounced  superior  to  that  of  the  other 
principal  competilor,  Robert  Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale,  son  of  the  second  daughter. 
The  arbiter  on  the  occasion  was  Edward  I.  of  England,  who  found  this  a  fit  opportunity 
for  asserting  his  claim  as  lord-paramount  of  Scotland.  That  claim  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Scottish  estates  in  submitting  the  contest  to  his  decision;  and.  consistently  with 
this  ignominious  submission,  B.,  before  and  after  receiving  the  crown  (Nov.  30,  1292), 
swore  fealty  to  Edward  as  his  feudal  superior.  He  was  soon  made  to  feel  that  his 
sovereiffntv'was  merely  nominal,  and,  abject  as  he  had  shown  himself,  the  indignities 
which  he 'experienced  at  length  roused  him  to  an  assertion  of  his  rights  as  king.  In 
1295  he  took  upon  him,  bvthe  advice  of  his  nobles,  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  France, 
then  at  war  with  Enarland.  This  act  of  revolt  was  followed  by  speedy  chastisement. 
Edward  invaded  Scotland  with  a  large  force;  defeated  the  Scottish  troops;  took  B. 
prisoner,  and  compelled  him,  after  performing  a  humiliating  penance,  formally  to 
.sun-ender  his  crown,  July  2d,  1296.  B.  was  confined  for  three  years  in  the  Tower,  enjoy- 
ing, however,  a  limited  freedom,  and  something  of  royal  state.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  was  permitted  to  retire  to  his  patrimonial  estates  in'Normandy,  where  he  died  in  1314, 
a  short  time  after  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  The  estimate  by  his  subjects  of  this  ^ 
unfortunate  and  poor-spirited  prince  was  significantly  indicated  by  the  surname  of 
"Toom  Tabard."  or  Empty  Jacket. 

BALIOL  COLLEGE.     Sec  Balliol  College,  ante. 

BALISTA,  or  Ballis'ta  (Gr.  hallein,  to  throw),  was  one  among  the  larger  kinds  of 
military  weapons  in  use  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  The  B.,  the  catapvlta,  the 
■■icorpion,  and  the  onar/er,  propelled  large  and  heavy  missiles,  chieflj'  through  the  reaction 
of  a  tightly-twisted  rope  of  hemp,  flax,  catgut,  sinew,  or  hair;  or  else  by  a  violent  move- 
ment of  levers.  The  scorpion  was  a  kind  of  large  crowbar;  the  B.  threw  stones;  the 
catapulta  threw  heavy  darts  or  arrows,  and  was  somcAvhat  smaller  than  the  B.  One 
man  could  manage  the  scorpion,  but  two  or  more  were  needed  for  the  B.  or  tlie  cata- 
pulta.    ThcDC  was  a  good  deal  of  mechanism  necessary  to  bring  about  the  propulsive 
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force.  Tiic  makers  of  tliose  machinos  were  very  particular  in  tlic  ciioicc  of  women's 
hair,  the  sinews  of  a  bull's  neck,  and  the  tendons  of  the  deer,  wherewith  to  fashion  the 
clastic  cord.  The  onager  was  a  kind  of  B. ,  which  threw  a  stone  by  the  agency  of  a 
sling  instead  of  a  stretched  cord.  The  early  chroniclers  tell  of  catajniltas  that  would 
throw  an  arrow  half  a  mile,  or  hurl  a  javelin  across  the  Darn'Mo;  and  of  a  B.  which 
Ihrew  a  stone  wcigiiing  ;?00  lbs.  Numerous  other  weajjons  of  an  analogous  character 
were  known  in  tlie  middle  ages — such  as  the  mmtf/ond;  the  trcbuchet,  which  threw  a 
large  stone  l)y  the  action  of  a  lever  and  a  sling;  the  petrary,  which,  as  its  name  implies, 
threw  a  stone;  the  robinet,  which  threw  darts  as  well  as  stones;  the  rnate-griffon  and 
mate-fanda,  both  slinging-machines;  the  tricoUc,  which  hurled  quarrels,  or  square- 
headed  arrows;  the  esprim/al  or  sprinr/al,  which  threw  large  darts;  the  ribaudequin,  a 
large  kind  of  cross-bow;  the  irar-wolf,  a  stone-throwing  machine,  etc.  The  arbalest 
(q.v.)  may  I)e  regarded  as  a  small  portable  arrow-throwing  Bali.sta. 

BALIS  TES,  or  Filk-Fish,  a  genus  of  osseous  fishes  of  the  order  plectogTiafJu  (q.v.)  of 
Cuvier;  the  type  of  a  family.  b<dixtu/i\  t!ie  species  of  which  are  almost  all  inhabitants  of 
tropical  and  siil)tropical  seas,  frequenting  rocky  coasts  and  coral-reefs.  Their  colors  are 
generally  brilliant.  The  body  is  remarkably  compressed.  The  ossitication  of  the  skele- 
ton, as  in  the  other  plectognathi,  is  very  incomplete,  and  the  external  covering  of  the 
body  reseml)les  that  of  the  ganoid  (q.v.)  tishes,  consisting,  in  some  or  the  genera,  of  large 
rhomboidal  scales,  disposed  in  regular  rows,  and  not  overlapping;  in  others,  of  very 
small  rough  scales,  with  stiff  bristles,  as  densely  crowded  as  the  i^ile  of  velvet.  But  the 
most  interesting  thing  in  connection  with  these  fishes  is  the  provision  for  fixing  the  first 
dorsal  spine  in  an  erect  position,  or  lowering  it  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  The  spine  is 
articulated  "by  ring  and  bolt  to  the  broad  interneural  osseous  plate."  "When  the  spine 
is  raised,  a  depression  of  the  back  part  of  its  base  receives  a  corresponding  projection 
from  the  contiguous  base  of  the  second  ray,  which  fixes  it  like  tlie  hammer  of  a  gun-lock 
at  full  cock,  and  it  cannot  be  let  down  until  the  small  spine  has  been  depressed,  as  by 
pulling  the  trigger;  it  is  then  received  into  a  groove  on  tlie  supporting-plate,  and  offers 
no  impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  fish  through  the  water.  This  trigger-like  fixing  of 
the  spine  takes  place  also  in  the  dead  fish;  and  when  a  B.  is  removed  from  the  bottle  for 
examination,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  release  the  spine  by  pressing  on  the  small  trig- 
ger-raJ^"  The  spine  is  roughened  with  enamel  grains,  whence  the  name  file-fish.  The 
flesh  of  these  fishes  is  generally  regarded  as  unwholesome. 

BALISTRA'RIA  (Ital.  Balestriera),  one  of  the  names  given  to  those  narrow  apertures 
so  often  seen  in  the  walls  of  old  castles,  and  through  which  the  cro.ss-bowmen  dis- 
charged their  arrows.  See  Balista.  B.  do  not  seem  to  have  come  into  use  till  the  13th 
century.  The  lower  termination.s  of  B.  are  generally  circular,  somelimcfi  in  the  form 
of  a  shovel.     See  Loopholes. 

BALIZE,  Belize,  or  British  Honduras,  a  British  colony  on  the  ba}'  of  Honduras, 
in  the  Caribbean  sea,  extending  in  n.  lat.  from  16^  45'  to  18'  30',  and  in  w.  long,  from 
88'  10'  to  89^  It  forms  the  s.e.  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  which  here  divides 
the  Caril)bean  .sea  from  the  gulf  of  IMexico.  Its  area  is  13,500  sq. miles.  In  1870,  tlie  pop. 
was  24,710 — 377  white,  and  24,333  colored;  nearly  half  of  the  whole  being  in  the  town 
of  B. ,  which  stands  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  also  of  the  same  name.  The  Balize  traverses 
the  middle  of  the  country  for  about  200  m.,  and  the  Rio  Hondo  and  Siboon  form  res- 
pectively its  n.w.  and  s.e.  boundaries.  Tlie  early  British  settlers  were  frequently 
attacked  by  t!ie  Spaniards;  but  since  1798,  when  they  repulsed  a  fleet  and  land-force  of 
2000  men,  their  occupation  has  been  formally  acquiesced  in.  Since  1802,  B.  has  ranked 
as  a  British  colony,  and  has  had  a  governor  and  local  magistrates.  The  country  has  a 
general  tropical  fertility,  but  its  chief  exports  are  mahogany,  sugar,  cofi'ee,  cotton.  India- 
rubber,  and  logwood  with  other  dye-stuffs.  B.,  the  capital,  is  a  depot  for  British  goods 
for  Central  America,  and  has  a  varying  pop.  of  8000  to  15,000. 

BALIZE  (from  baU>ie,  "a  beacon"),  a  village  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  inhab- 
ited chiefly  l)y  pilots.  Rcpoi'ting a  vessel  "at  the  Balize"  means  that  she  is  at,  or  has 
passed,  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

BALKAN ,  or  H^emus,  the  eastern  branch  of  that  mountain-system  which  compre- 
hends the  ranges  of  Montenegro,  Herzegovina,  and  the  Dinaric  Alps.  It  extends  from 
the  plain  of  Sophia  to  cape  Emineh,  on  the  Black  sea,  and  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  basin  of  the  Daniibe,  and  dividing  the  principality  of  Bulgaria  from  Eastern  Rou- 
melia.  Its  highest  summit,  Tchat-al-dagh,  is  8340  ft.  above  sea-level;  but  the  general 
height  of  the  rani^e  is  about  4000  feet.  Toward  the  Black  sea,  the  mountains  become 
lower,  and  diversified  with  wooded  slopes.  They  send  several  offshoots  n.  ands.,  and 
are  of  great  strategical  importance  in  the  defense"  by  Roumelia.  The  chief  route  across 
them  is  that  of  Trajan's  Gate,  Avhieh  connects  Constantinople  with  the  v/.  of  Europe. 
The  attempt  by  tlie  Turks  to  regain  possession  of  the  Shipkapass  was  one  of  the  fiercest 
contests  of  the  war  of  1877. 

BALEASH',  or  Tengiz'  (Tenghiz  or  Tenguiz),  a  lake  near  the  eastern  borders  of  Rus- 
sian Central  Asia,  lat.  45"  and  47'  u..  long.  75'  and  79°  e.  Its  length  is  stated  at  about 
300  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  75  miles.  Its  principal  feeder  is  tiic  river  Hi.  It  has  no 
outlet. 
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BALZn,  a  district  of  Afglian  Turkestan,  the  most  northerly  province  of  Afglianistan. 
It  was  for  some  time  subject  to  the  Klian  of  IJokliara.  It  corresponds  to  ancient  Bac- 
tria,  and  lies  between  lat.  'S~i  and  37"  n.,  and  kmg.  61'  and  (if)'  c.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
n.  by  the  river  Oxus,  onth-j  c.  by  Budulcslian,  on  tlie  s.  by  the  llindu-Kush,  and  on  the 
Av.  by  tlic  desert.  Otfsets  of  the  Ilindu-Kush  traverse  it  in  a  n.w.  direction,  and  slope 
down  to  the  low  steppes  of  Bokhara.  Its  length  is  250  m.;  its  breadlh,  120.  Its  situa- 
tion was  once  important  during  the  overland  commerce  between  India  and  eastern 
Europe  before  tlie  sea-route  by  the  cape  of  Good  iIoi)e  was  followed.  Tho  soil  has  the 
general  diaracteristics  of  adesert  land;  only  a  few  parts  are  made  fertile  by  artilicial 
irrigation;  and  such  are  tiie  vicissitudes  of  climate,  that  where  grapes  and  apricots  ripen 
in  summer,  and  the  mulberry-tree  permits  the  cultivation  of  silk,  in  winter  the  frost  is 
intense,  and  the  snow  lies  deep  on  the  ground.  The  natives  are  Usbek  Tartars; and  their 
character  seems  to  depend  very  much  on  that  of  the  country.  In  the  barren  regions, 
the)' are  simply  plunderers  of  caravans;  in  the  more  favorable  ones,  tliey  are  peaceful 
nomads;  and  in  the  most  prosperous  districts  they  are  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  artisans  in 
towns  and  villages.     Pop.  estimated  at  about  1,000,000. 

Balkii,  the  chief  t.,  23  m.  from  the  Amu,  is  situated  where  the  Kudi  Ilaaj  is  dis- 
tributed in  numerous  canals.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall;  Init  though  bearing  the 
imposing  title  of  Amu  al  Bulud  (Mother  of  Cities),  it  has  little  of  the  grandeur  of  ancient 
Bactra,  on  the  site  of  which  it  is  built.  It  was  twice  destroyed  by  iacnghis  Khan  and 
Timur;  and  as  late  as  1825,  it  was  plundered  by  the  powerfid  ruler  of  Kunduz,  Mir- 
Murad-Bei.  The  neighborhood  is  famous  for  its  corn  and  fruits.  As  a  boundaiy  town 
between  Afghanistan  and  Bokhara,  B.  assumed  a  prominent  position  in  the  British- 
Afghan  warr    Pop.,  2000. 

BALL.  Games  with  balls  were  among  the  most  favorite  gymnastic  exercises  of  the 
ancients.  They  were  played  almost  daily  by  all,  young  and  old;  by  the  highest  states- 
man equally  with  the  lowest  of  the  people.  The  Greeks  prized  the  game  as  a  means  of 
giving  grace  and  elasticity  to  the  figure,  and  erected  a  statue  to  one  Aristonicus  for  his 
skill  iu  it.  The  effeminate  Maecenas  amused  himself  during  a  journey  by  playing  B.,  as 
we  learn  from  Horace.  In  the  gymnasia  of  the  Greek,  and  in  the  Koman  baths  there 
was  a  special  comj^artment  for  Bail-playing  {sp7i(eH'<tenum),\\\n;rc  certain  rules  and  grada- 
tions of  the  exercise  were  to  l)e  observed  according  to  the  state  of  health  of  the  player. 
The  balls  were  of  very  various  kinds;  they  were  generally  of  leather,  and  filled  with  air; 
f>thers  were  stuffed  with  feathers.  Ornamented  balls,  composed  of  13  differently  col- 
ored segments  (such  probably  as  are  to  be  seen  in  modern  toy  shops),  are  mentioned  in 
Fl'dto'sP/imlon.  There  was  also  great  variety  in  tliL'  kinds  of  game,  each  liaving  a  name. 
In  one,  the  B.  Avas  thrown  up,  and  the  players  strove  who  would  catch  it  as  it  fell; 
another  was  the  same  as  our  foot-ball;  in  a  third,  a  number  of  persons  threw  it  at  one 
another,  either  with  a  view  to  hit,  or  for  the  B.  to  be  caught  and  returned;  in  a  fourth, 
the  B.  was  kept  rebounding  between  the  earth  and  the  palm  of  the  player's  hand  as  often 
as  possil)le. 

Ball-playing  seems  to  have  been  of  equal  antiquit  /  in  the  west  of  Europe,  and  to  have 
come  down  imlnterruptedly  to  modern  times.  In  the  10th  c,  it  was  in  great  favor  in 
the  courts  of  princes,  especially  in  Italy  and  France.  The  French  .;V«  de  paunie  and  the 
English  Unnis  (q.v.).  are  often  mentioned.  Houses  were  built  for  playing  in  all  weathers: 
and  in  gardens  and  elsewhere  long  alleys  were  laid  out  for  the  purpose,  the  names  oi 
which  still  adhere  to  many  localities.  The  B.  was  struck  with  a  mallet — It.  maglia,  Fr. 
mail  or  maille,  Eng.  mall.  The  mallet  was  also  called  by  the  compound  name  pail-mail, 
pell-mell,  or  pall- 1  null,  from  \X.  palla  {L9.t.  pila),  a  ball.  The  same  names  signified  also 
the  game  or  the  alle\'  where  it  was  played;  hence  the  English  malls  and  pall-malls.  The 
game  is  tiius  described  in  Blount's  Glossographiu,  quoted  in  Cunningham's  iira;i(i  Book  of 
London: 

"  Pale  maille  (Fr.),  a  game  wherein  a  round  bowl  is  with  a  mallet  struck  through  a 
liigh  arch  of  iron  (standing  at  either  end  of  an  alley),  which  he  that  can  do  at  the  fewest 
blows,  or  at  the  number  agreed  on,  wins.  This  game  was  heretofore  used  in  the  long 
alley,  near  St.  James',  and  vulgarly  called  pell-mell." 

"Towards  the  end  of  the  18th  c,  the  game  of  B.  ceased  to  be  played  at  courts,  and  at 
the  same  time  went  out  of  fashion  in  the  higher  circles  of  continental  society,  though  it 
is  still  practised  by  the  people  in  Spain  and  Italy.  The  forms  of  it  called  cricket  (q.v.), 
f/oif  (q.v.).  fonf-bnU  (q.v.).  Jives  (q.v.),  laicn  tennis,  polo,  etc.,  are  more  or  less  practised 
throughout  Great  Britain. 

For  cultivating  graceful  motion,  agility,  and  strength,  as  well  as  promoting  general 
health  of  body  and  cheerfulness  of  mind.  Ball-playing  is  one  of  the  best  gymnastic  exer- 
cises. Ancient  physicians  were  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  a  course  of  balls  to  their 
patients  where  most  modern  doctors  woidd  likely  prescribe  pills;  and  in  this  point  at 
least  the  ancient  practice  might  be  copied  with  advantage. 

BALL.  In  the  somewhat  indefinite  language  of  the  military  and  naval  arts,  all  kinds 
of  shot  and  bullets  are  occasionally  called  bj'  the  collective  name  of  ball.  This  was 
especially  the  case  when  nearly  all  such  projectiles  were  solid  and  spherical,  before  the 
era  of  hollow  and  spheroidal  shells.  At  present,  when  tlie  varieties  are  so  numerous, 
it  is  more  usual  to  employ  the  terms  Bullet  and  Shot  (q.v.).  These,  together'with 
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SiiHi.L.  arc  subdivided  into  numerous  kinds,  the  most  important  of  which  will  he  fomul 
noticed  under  tlicir  proper  desiLcnalioiis.  A  ])urtieular  chiss  of  spherical  combustibles 
is  described  under  13ai-ls.     For  BAi.L-CAUTiuuaE,  see  Cautuiduk. 

BALL  (Fr.  hal),  a  dancing  entertainment.  In  England  there  are  on.  balls, 
attended  by  the  gentr}^  of  the  shire  or  co.  military  l)alls,  court  balls,  subscription 
balls,  besides  balls  on  various  festive  occasions.  Whether  designafeil  balls  or  assemblies, 
these  entertainments  are  (-onducted  with  great  decorum,  according  to  certain  established 
usages.  If  of  a  general  kind,  it  is  cxi)ected  that  those  who  avail  themselves  of  ticketSi 
shall  be  of  undoubted  rcsiteclabilily ;  and,  as  a  further  voucher  of  propriety,  a  number! 
of  lady-palronesses  (married  ladies  of  distinction)  take  a  lead  in  the  management,  and 
grace  the  assembly  by  their  presence.  Ordinarily,  the  charge  for  gentlemen's  tickets  at, 
subscription  balls  is  at  least  two-thirds  liigher  than  those  for  ladies.  According  to 
eticiuelte,  no  unmarried  lady  can  attend  a  ball  unless  she  accompany  a  gentleman,  or  a 
married  lady.  All,  of  ))oth  sexes,  arc  expected  to  be  in  full  dress — anything  else  would 
beheld  disrespectful.  Fancy  balls  are  entertainments  at  which  every  person  attending 
is  expected  to  be  in  a  fancy  "or  peculiar  national  costume;  in  other  respects,  they  are 
conducted  like  ordinary  balls.  Masked  balls,  once  so  common,  have  now,  for  obvious 
reasons,  l().st  their  repute.  At  all  high-class  balls,  there  is  an  appointed  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  or  "director,"  who  superintends  the  proceedings,  and,  iu  the  event  of  thera; 
being  no  programme,  prescribes  the  dances.  ] 

BALL,  Gajie  of.     See  Base  Ball. 

BALL,  Thomas,  b.  Mass.,  1819.  A  sculptor.  Among  his  works  are  statues  and  busts 
of  Wasliiugton,  Webster,  Everett,  Choate,  etc.  "  i 

BALLACHTI'LISH,  a  quoad  sacra  parish,  partly  in  Argyle,  and  partly  in  Inverness 
shires.  In  the  Argyleshire  part  of  the  parish,  ILV  m.  s.s.w.  of  Fort  William,  on  the  s. 
side  of  Loch  Lcveu,  an  e.  branch  of  Loch  Linnhe,  are  the  celebrated  quarries  of  blue 
roofing  clay-slate.  These  quarries,  which  have  been  wrought  for  some  time  previous  to 
1760,  employ  from  200  to  300  men.  White  and  gray  marble  quarries  exists  also  in  the 
neigldjorhood. 

The  slate  is  exposed  on  the  mountain-side,  and  the  quarries,  commencing  on  the 
shore,  extend  southwards  along  the  side  of  the  mountain.  The  face  of  the  rock  is  laid 
open  by  three  workings  fronting  the  w^,  and  rising  one  above  another  in  successive  step- 
like terraces,  all  of  them  being  entered  from  the  n.  end  of  the  bed.  The  height  from 
the  lowest  terrace  to  the  top  of  the  workings  is  about  816  ft.,  and  the  face  of  rock 
wrought  about  536  feet.  The  situation  of  the  quarries  permits  the  wafer  and  debris  of 
broken  and  waste  slate,  Avhich  amounts  to  about  six  times  the  quantity  of  salable 
materials  raised,  to  be  at  once  got  rid  of  into  the  sea.  A  few  years  ago,  the  annual  prod- 
uce amounted  to  from  5,000,000  to  7,000,000  of  roofing-slafes,  weighing  about  10,000 
tons.     The  village  of  B.  contained  in  1871,  944  inhabitants. 

BALLAD.  The  name  is  of  Italian  origin  (ballate),  and  meant  originally  a  dance-song, 
being  derived  from  the  mid.  Lat.  ballare  or  balare,  corresponding  to  the  Gr.  haUkein.  tr> 
dance.  The  B.  is  a  kind  of  poem  which  it  is  very  difhcult  to  characteiize.  In  the 
course  of  centuries  it  has  undergone  various  transformations,  and  the  name  has  been 
transferred  to  pieces  which  in  extent,  subject,  and  character  have  no  longer  anj-fhing  in 
connnon  with  the  primitive  ballad.  The  confusion  of  ideas  was  rendered  still  wor.se 
from  the  circumstance  that  poems  of  exactly  the  same  nature  were  styled  stmietimcs 
romances,  sometimes  ballads,  sometimes  epic  or  lyrico-epic,  or  poetic  narratives;  so  that 
it  was  left  to  the  caprice  of  the  poet  which  of  these  generic  names  he  would  give  lo  Iiik 
production.  As  early  as  the  12th  c.  the  Italians  gave  the  title  f)f  B.  to  short,  pureir 
lyrical  pieces,  allied  to  the  sonnet  or  still  more  to  the  madrigal,  and  which  geiicrally  had 
love-sorrows  for  their  subject.  Dante  has  such  hnllatc.  Akin  to  these  are  tliose  French 
ballads  which  Molicre  set  himself  against,  and  which  fell  into  disuse.  The  earliest  bal- 
lads, as  the  word  is  now  understood,  are  those  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  beginning 
about  the  14th  century.  They  in  so  far  resemble  the  Spanish  romances,  that  the  subject  in 
both  is  narrative,  and  handled  lyrically.  See  Lyric.  The  Spanisii  romance,  however, 
has  more  of  the  lyrical  element,  and  is  of  a  gayer  cast,  reflecting  the  southern  character 
of  the  people;  while  the  northern  B.  took  a  more  earnest,  somber  shape,  especially 
among  the  Danes;  though  in  the  n.  also  there  are  ballads  of  a  cheerful  and  sportive 
tone. 

As  far  as  sTibject  is  concerned,  tlie  B.  is  a  species  of  minor  epic  (q.v.).  The  name  is 
generally  applied  to  a  versified  narrative,  in  a  simple,  popular,  and  often  rude  style,  of 
some  valorous  exploit,  or  some  tragic  or  touching  story.  Ballads  are  adapted  to  be  sung 
or  accompanied  l)y  an  instrument.  They  are  comparatively  short,  the  storj'  being  cir- 
cumscribed, and  not  embracing  a  combination  of  events,  as  the  plan  of  tlie  grand  epic 
does.  There  can  be  little  do\ibt  that  the  B.  has  been  the  first  form  of  poetry  among  all 
nations;  and  that  the  earlier  epics  or  heroic  poems  of  the  higher  kind,  such  as  the 
Spanish  Cid  or  the  German  Nibelungen,  grew  out  of  such  simple  beginnings.  Of  tli(» 
popular  B.,  Scotland,  or  more  correctly  the  border-land  of  Scotland  and  England,  i»- 
allowed  to  have  produced  the  best  example.s — as  Chevy  Chase,  Fair  Helen  of  Klrkconnd 
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Lee,  and  many  others.  As  a  B.  of  modern  composition  may  be  instanced  Goldsmith's 
Edwin  and  Angelina. 

Many  of  the  old  popular  songs  of  the  Germanic  nations  arc  just  narratives  of  epic 
events  and  incidents  in  which  the  feelinirs  of  the  composer  manifest  themselves.  But 
the  name  of  B.  was  not  then  in  use,  and  such  poetical  narratives  were  called  simply 
songs,  or  more  specifically  perliajjs  laya  (Ger.  ieich).  It  was  not  till  the  last  half  of  the 
iSth  c.  that  the  foreign  name  was  transferred  to  them. 

The  B.  has,  in  recent  times,  been  cultivated  chiefly  by  the  Germans,  and  in  their 
hands  it  has  assumed  a  more  artificial  development.  Burger  may  be  said  to  be  the  cre- 
ator of  the  modern  ballad.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  more  simple  Scotch 
and  English  B.  poetry;  but  while  adhering  to  its  spirit,  he  gave  to  his  own  compositions 
a  far  wider  extent,  surrounded  his  narration  with  descriptions  of  scenery  and  other 
decorations,  and  by  means  of  dialogue  imparted  to  them  the  vivacity  of  the  drama.  His 
Leonore  has  become  at  once  classical  and  popular.  Burger,  Schiller,  Gothe,  and  Uhland 
are  the  greatest  German  names  in  this  department  of  composition.  Following  the  practice 
of  these  writers,  it  has  become  common  to  confine  the  name  B.  to  an  epic  narrative  with 
something  fabulous  and  supernatural  in  the  background.  In  this  sense,  Gothe's  Erlkbnig 
is  a  ballad;  and  Coleridge's  Ancient  Manner  is  perhaps  the  best  exemplification  in 
English. 

BALLA.XCHE,  Pierre  Simon,  1776-1847;  a  French  theocratic  philosopher,  author 
of  Da  sentiment  considers  dans  la  literature  et  dans  les  Arts,  Antigone  (a  prose  poem), 
Essai  snr  les  Institutions  Sociales  dans  leur  Mapport  avec  les  Idees  nouvelles,  Le  Vieillartl 
et  le  Jenne  Homme,  U Homme  sans  Nom  (a  novel),  PaUngen^sie  Sociak,  Vision.  d'Hi'bal, 
etc.  The  Palingenesie,  which  he  did  not  finish,  was  to  be  an  exposition  of  the  workings 
of  God  in  history,  and  is  considered  his  greatest  work.  B.  became  a  member  of  the 
academy,  and  is  represented  as  a  warm-liearted,  amiable  man,  whose  intellect  was  over- 
shadowed by  his  imagination. 

BALLABAT,  the  oldest  of  the  considerable  gold-fields  of  Victoria,  and  in  fact  the  old- 
est but  one  of  all  th'  gold-fields  of  the  colon}-.  It  is  about  65  m.  w.  by  n.  of  Melbourne. 
It  was  first  worked  ia  Sept.,  ISol,  the  comparatively  unimportant  ground  at  Anderson's 
creek,  which  dated  from  Aug.  of  the  same  year,  having  been  the  earliest  result  of  the  "  pros- 
pecting" which,  a  few  months  previously,  had  been  stimulated  by  the  newly  discovered 
"  digging.s"  of  New  South  Wales.  Though  B.  was  speedily  rivaled  by  Mount  Alexan- 
der and  Bendigo,  yet  it  has  by  no  means  lost  its  original  pre-eminence.  As  its  surface- 
digging  became  exhausted,  mines  were  formed — some  of  them  now  as  deep  as  average 
English  coal-pits.  In  1876  there  were  in  B.  (also  spelt  BaUaarat)  142  steam-engines,  of 
4662  hor.se-po'\ver.  working  the  alluvial  mines,  and  159,  of  3S66  horse-power,  used  in 
quartz  mining.  B.  West  was  raised  to  the  dignitj'  of  a  city  in  1870,  and  has  a  pop.  of 
nearly  50,000.     It  is  connected  by  railway  with  Melbourne. 

BALLAHD.  a  co.  in  w.  Kentucky,  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers;  500  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '70, 12,576 — 1471  colored.  Productions — tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  and  oats.  Co.  seat, 
Blandviile. 

BALLAST  is  a  heavy  substance  employed  to  give  a  ship  suflicient  hold  of  the  water, 
to  insure  her  safe  saihug  with  spread  canvas,  when  her  cargo  and  equipment  are  toolighl. 
The  amount  of  B.  required  by  a  ship  depends  not  only  on  her  size  and  cargo,  but  also  on 
her  build:  some  forms  of  construction  requiring  more  B.  than  others.  Itis  not  merely 
the  (juanfitg  of  B.  which  a  skillful  mariner  has  to  consider;  he  is  required  also  to  take 
into  account  its  distribution.  If  a  heavy  mass  of  B.  be  depo.sited  within  a  small  compass 
near  the  keel,  it  places  the  center  of  gravity  very  low  down;  the  ship  will  sail  sluggishly, 
and  is  said  to  be  "stiff."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  B  be  massed  too  high  up,  the  ship 
becomes  "crank,"  and  cannot  carry  much  sail  without  danger  of  being  upset.  Under 
average  circumstances  it  is  considered  that  a  ship  is  well  ballasted  whenthe  water  comes 
up  to  about  the  extreme  breadtli  amid-ships. 

In  ballasting  a  ship,  the  cargo  and  B.  are  con.sidercd  together,  the  quantity  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  latter  being  made  dependent  on  tlie  former.  In  a  ship  of  war,'  the  B.  is 
made  subservient  to  the  requirements  of  the  necessary  stores  and  war  materiel;  in  a  mer- 
chant or  passenger  vessel,  to  the  convenience  of  the  passengers  and  the  careful  stowage 
of  the  cargo.  During  the  last  great  European  war,  the  ships  of  the  British  navy  wer<'^ 
supplied  with  a  certain  conventional  weight  of  B.,  according  to  size  and  armament. 
Thus,  a  100-gun.ship  had  5.50  tons  of  B.:  an  80-gun,  440  tons;  a  50-gun,  285  tons;  a  8() 
'j:\m,  225  tons;  a  20-gun,  110  tons,  etc.  The  recent  revolution  in  the  sizes  and  shap-  of 
warships,  however,  and  the  introduction  of  steam-propulsion,  have  rendered  all  such 
fixity  of  ratio  inapplicable. 

The  substances  used  as  B.  are  various— chiefly  iron,  stone,  sravel,  .sand,  mud.  an<i 
water.  Iron  is  now  superseding  the  next  three  varieties  in  ships  of  any  importance;  and 
water-hallast  is  gradually  being  introduced  in  the  collier-ships  of  the  Tyne.  Wear,  and 
Tees.  ^yater-balHlst  is  employed  in  four  different  ways.  7?«75?-?ra!'e?- B.  is  contained  in 
water-proof  bags  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  vessel,  and  filled  or  emptied  by  means  of  a  pump 
and  a  hose.  Hottom-mater  B.  is  confined  beneath  a  false  bottom  in  the  vessel.  Hold-water 
B.,  first  employed  in  screvv  steamer  colliers  constructed  by  Mr.  Scott  Bussell,  is  con- 
t<iined  in  a  large  receptacle,  which  may  be  filled  with  the  cargo  when  the  ship  is  not  in  B. 
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Tank-water  B.  is  contained  in  two  fore-and-aft  tanks,  wiiieh  c:ia  easily  he  filled  and 
emptied.  The  customs'  laws  reli(!ve  mercliant-ships  from  certain  formalities  and  pay- 
ments when  leaving;  a  i)ort  in  hallast. 

Tlie  term  IJ.  is  employed  hy  civil  en.ffineers  to  sii^nify  the  sand  or  gravelly  material 
wliich  is  laid  as  a  iiackin.i;  between  railwaj'-sleepers,  in  order  to  i^ivi;  tliem  soliditj'.  No 
KiiuHish  railway  is  considered  to  he  conij)lete  or  safe  for  transit  until  it  is  dressed  and 
linislicil  l)y  l>ailastin<i.  The  iiossibility  of  procuring  II.  at  a  cheap  rale,  considerably 
alfccts  the  cost  of  railway  undertakings. 

BALLAST  HEAVING  has  r('f(;rence  to  the  use  of  .sand  or  mud  hallast.  In  order  to 
))rcv('nt  cai)lains  from  tilling  up,  or  otherwise  injuring  the  entrance  to  rivers,  ports, 
liavens,  roadsteads,  etc;.,  by  the  discharge  of  ballast,  certain  regulations  have  been  made  at 
most  maritime  places  as  to  its  disposal.  The  Trinity  House  corporation  has  a  peculiar 
jurisdiction  over  the  bed  of  the  Thames,  and  regulates  all  the  proceedings  touching  the 
reception  and  disc'hargc  of  liallast.  Before  the  use  of  water-ballast,  tiie  collier  captains 
l)allasled  their  empty  shi))s  with  gravel  or  sand,  mo.stly  dredged  up  from  the  bed  of  the 
Thames  in  and  near  Woolwich  Reach.  Generally  about  10,000  tons  per  annum  were 
thus  used.  The  ballast-heaverswere  men  employed  by  the  Trinity  House  ballast-oHice  in 
transferring  sand  from  the  bed  of  the  Thames  to  the  empty  ships.  When  the  collier 
vessels  returned  to  the  Tyne  or  its  neighborhood,  they  were  not  permitted  to  empty  the 
sand  in  the  river,  but  were  under  penalties  to  discharge  it  on  shore.  This  is  the  origin 
of  the  vast  mounds  or  sand-hills  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  Avhich  have  been  made  very 
u.seful  in  the  construction  of  railways.  Ships  coming  into,  as  well  as  those  leaving  the 
Thames  in  ballast  are  equally  subject  to  Trinity  House  control.  The  ballast-offico 
corporation  of  Duljlin  has  similar  powers  in  reference  to  the  river  Liffey. 

BALLATEB,  a  vdlage  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee.  36  m. 
w.s.w.  of  Aberdeen.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  resort  of  numerous  visitors,  on  account  of 
its  chalybeate  springs.     Pop.  '71,  691. 

BAL'LENY  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  5  small  volcanic  islands  discovered  in  the  Antarctic 
ocean,  183'J.     Lat  m  44  s.."iong.  163'  11'  east. 

BALLET  (of  similar  derivation  with  the  word  hfdl — .see  Bai-lad),  a  species  of  dance 
usually  forming  an  interlude  in  theatrical  performances,  but  conlined  principally  to 
operas.  Properly,  a  B.  is  a  theatrical  exhibition  of  the  art  of  dancing  in  its  highest  per- 
fection,  and  nuist  therefore,  in  general,  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  drama  as  to  its  I 
composition  and  form.  The  pantomimic  sacrificial  dances  of  antiquity,  although  they 
may  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  Attic  tragedy,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  directly  the 
origin  of  the  ballet.  The  B.,  as  known  to  us,  undoubtedly  originated  in  tlie  service  of 
the  courts.  We  find  it  existing  in  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c,  especially  at  the 
court  of  Turin,  where  it  was  enriched  by  the  inventive  genius  of  count  Aglio;  and  where 
the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  court  themselves  took  part  in  it,  in  song  and  declama- 
tion as  well  as  in  dance;  for  the  B.  at  first  appeared  in  combination  with  the  other 
theatrical  arts,  and  completed  the  chaotic  medley  exhibited  in  these  spectacles,  which  were 
at  once  mythological,  allegorical,  fantastic,  warlike,  and  pastoral.  From  these  mingled 
elements  the  individual  species  of  dramatic  entertainnuMits  were  gradually  evolved  in 
their  distinct  forms.  Baltagerini,  director  of  music  to  Catharine  de'  Medici,  was  the  first 
to  introduce  the  B.  into  France,  where  it  soon  became  such  a  favorite,  that  Louis  XIII. 
danced  in  one  of  these  ballets,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  Louis  XIV".  in  his  youth. 
The  latter  made  his  last  appearance  on  the  stage  in  1699,  in  the  B.  of  Flora.  Hitherto, 
the  B.  had  always  appeared  in  combination  with  the  characteristic  features  of  the  opera, 
and  even  of  comedy,  as  is  evident  from  the  works  of  Quinault  and  Moliere,  arranged  by 
Lvilly.  Th"  art  of  dancing  possessed  then  little  dramatic  expression,  and  still  required 
to  be  introduced  and  explained  by  singing  and  recitation.  In  1697,  Antoine  Iloubart  de 
la  Motte  undertook  to  reform  the  B.,  to  wliich  he  imparted  both  dramatic  action  and  the 
expressi(jn  of  passionate  feeling.  About  this  time,  women  first  made  their  appearance 
in  the  B.,  as  well  as  in  plays  and  operas,  which  had  till  then  been  performed  exclusively 
])y  men.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  female  B. -dancer  of  note  before  1790.  About  the 
middle  of  the  18th  c. ,  Noverre  separated  the  B.  from  the  opera,  gave  it  an  independent 
dramatic  form,  and  laid  the  foundation  in  his  writings  of  an  ingenious  theory  on  the 
subject.  The  mythological  B. ,  a  relic  of  the  magnificence  of  Versailles,  came  to  an  end 
during  the  consulate,  when  it  gave  place  to  the  newly  invented  comic  haWcXa Bnnmmanie, 
L(i  Filk  malGanUe,  and  the  Arlequinades.  Vincenzo  Galeotti,  in  C'openhagen,  carried 
out  the  ideas  of  Noverre  so  far  as  to  subordinate  the  dance  to  purely  dramatic  principles, 
instead  of  giving  it  tlie  first  place  as  formerly;  and  thus  he  gave  to  his  ballets  the  char- 
acter of  great  rhythmical  pantomimes.  These  splendid  and  talented  performances  were 
longest  kept  up  in  the  theater  of  Milan,  where  the  most  lifelike  and  magnificent  tableaux 
were  exhibited  in  pantomime;  and  subjects  were  attempted  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
ballet.  The  Htovy  oi  JLtmlef.  was  turned  into  a  B.,and  the  subjects  of  several  other 
tragedies  were  sinularly  treated.  In  general,  the  B.  has  now  becoAe  unfaithful  to  its 
original  design  and  its  true  artistic  signification;  and  exhausts  itself  m  the  exhibition  of 
mere  feats  of  bodily  agility,  tasteless  displays  of  artificial  dexterity,  distortions  of  tlw 
person  almost  to  dislocation,  and  balancmgs  of  the  figure  in  attitudes  often  indelicate. 
Consisting  as  it  does  more  of  external  show  than  internal  meaning,  it  contributes  gradu- 
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ally  to  blunt  the  public  taste  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  legitimate  drama,  which  speaks 

more  to  the  niiud  than  to  the  eye. 

BALL-FLOWER,  so  named  from  its  resemblinc:  a  ball  placed  in  a  circular  flower;  an 
ornament  peculiar  to  the  decorated  style  of  Gotliic  arclii lecture  wliicli  prevailed  in  the 
14th  century.  Tlie  B.-F.  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  an  imitation  of  a  pomegranate,  by 
others  of  a  hawk's  bell. 

BALLINA',  a  seaport  t.  on  the  confines  of  Mayo  and  Sligo  counties,  Ireland,  but  chiefly 
in  Sligo,  on  the  Moy,  7  m.  s.  of  its  entrance  into  Killala  bay.  The  Moy  runs  through  the 
town,  is  crossed  tiy  two  bridges,  and  separates  the  two  counties.  B.  proper  is  on  the 
Mayo  side,  the  Sligo  portion  being  a  suburb  called  Ardnaree.  The  tide  runs  up  to  the 
town,  but  the  river  is  only  navigable  from  the  sea  up  to  a  mile  and  a  half  below  B. 
B.  has  a  brisk  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  salmon,  and  cured  provisions.  Coarse  linens 
and  snulT  are  manufactured  here.  Many  anglers  resort  to  the  river  Moy  and  lough 
Conn.  Killala  bay  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  French  invaders  in  1798.  Tliey  landed 
and  took  B.,  but  were,  three  weeks  afterwards,  defeated  at  Killala.     Pop.  '71,  5»43. 

BALLINASLOE',  a  small  inland  t.  on  the  borders  of  Gahvay  and  Roscommon  counties, 
near  the  center  of  Ireland,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Suck — which  divides  the  two  coun- 
ties— 8  m.  from  its  confluence  with  the  Shannon,  and  81  m.  w.  of  Dublin.  The  Suck  at 
B.  is  divided  into  several  channels,  over  which  tlie  road  from  Athlone  to  Galway  is  car- 
ried by  a  succession  of  bridges  and  causeways  500  yards  long.  B.  is  noted  for  its  great 
annual  fair  in  Oct.,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  poor-law 
union,  and  tin.'  station  of  the  Galway  militia  staff.     Pop.  '71,  50o2. 

BALLINROBE',  a  small  t.  of  Ireland,  co.  ^layo,  picturesquely  seated  on  the  Robe, 
about  3  m.  from  its  mouth  in  iough  Mask,  and  "about  16  m.  s.s.e.  of  Castle  Bar.  B.  is 
a  seat  of  petty  and  general  sessions,  and  has  a  union  workhouse  and  a  barrack.  It  has 
a  weekly  market  and  two  annual  fairs.     Pop.  '71.  2408. 

BALLI  OL  COLLEGE,  Oxford,  was  founded  between  1263  and  1208  by  John  de  Balliol, 
father  of  John  Balliol,  king  of  Scotland.  The  original  foundation  consisted  of  16  poor 
scholars,  and  the  revenue  for  their  maintenance  amounted  for  many  years  to  only  8f7. 
per  week  for  eacli.  In  1340,  the  establishment  was  enriched  by  benefactions  from  Sir 
William  Fenton  and  sir  Philip  Somervyle,  the  latter  of  whom  gave  the  college  a  new 
body  of  statutes.  Its  most  important  subsequent  benefactors  were  Bell,  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, in  1566;  William  Hammond,  Esq.,  in  1575;  Peter  Blundell's  executors  in  1615 
and  1676;  Lady  Periam,  1620 ^  Warner,  bishop  of  Rochester,  1667;  John  Snell,  esq., 
1677;  and  Mrs.  Williams,  1830.  The  society  consists  of  a  master,  13  fellows,  and  24 
scholars.  The  number  of  members  on  the  books  in  1877  was  600.  The  master  and  fel- 
lows enjoy  the  privilege  of  electing  their  own  visitor.  John  Wycliffe  was  master  of 
this  college  in  1361;  among  its  scholars  have  been  John  Evelyn,  and  Bradle}' the  astron- 
omer. The  Snell  exhibitions  for  students  of  Glasgow  university  attract  annually  to  this 
college  a  few  distinguished  Scottish  students.  Among  these  have  been  sir  William  Ham- 
ilton, J.  G.  Lockhart,  and  Dr.  Tait,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

BALLIS  TA.     See  Bamst.\. 

BALLIS  TIC  PEN  DTJLTJM.  An  instrument  so  named  was  invented  by  Robins,  in  the 
latter  part  of  last  century,  to  ascertain  the  velocity  of  projectiles,  and  to  prove  the  quality 
of  gunpowder.  It  consists  of  a  large  block  of  wood  suspended  from  a  strong  horizon- 
tal axis;  and  it  is  so  solidly  constructed  as  to  bear  the  heaviest  blow  of  the  heaviest  shot 
without  injury.  An  excavated  center  on  one  side  of  the  block  is  filled  with  sand,  packed 
in  leather  upon  an  iron  frame;  four  bags  form  a  filling  or  core.  The  core,  forming  the 
place  of  impact,  is  easily  replaced  after  each  firing.  Straps  of  wrought  iron  suspend 
the  block  from  the  wrought-iron  axis  or  shaft.  The  shafl-ends  have  knife-edges,  whicli 
rest  on  V.  supports.  The  construction  is  such,  that  a  violent  percussion  makes  only  a 
very  slight  oscillatory  movement  in  the  block.  A  brass  graduated  limb  measures  the 
arc  of  vibration;  and  a  brass  slide  is  pushed  forward  by  an  index  attached  to  a  bar  con- 
nected with  the  suspension  straps.  Another  form  of  instrument  for  similar  purposes 
is  described  under  Eprouvette;  and  some  of  the  results  of  these  experiments  are 
noticed  under  Gunnery.     See  War-Services. 

BAL'LIITM.     See  Bailey. 

BALLOON  (Fr.  haVon,  a  large  ball).  According  to  the  principle  of  Archimedes  (q  v.), 
bodies  immersed  in  a  fluid  are  buoyed  upwards  with  a  force  equivalent  to  the  weight  of 
the  fluid  displaced  by  them.  If  their  own  weight  is  not  .sufficient  to  counterbalance  this 
force— that  is.  if  they  are  lighter  than  the  fluid — they  rise  upwards  with  a  force  equal  to 
the  difference  of  the  weight  of  the  displaced  fluid'  and  of  their  own  weight.  A  B., 
therefore,  wiiich  consists  of  an  integument  inclosing  a  gas  within  it.  will  rise  in  air  in 
the  same  way  that  a  cork  rises  in  water,  provided  tliat  the  weight  of  the  whole  be  less 
than  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  air.  If  one,  for  instance,  occupy  as  much  space  as  1000 
lbs.  of  air,  but  weigh  itself — covering,  gas,  and  appendages — 600'lbs.,  it  will  be  impelled 
upwards  with  a  force  of  400  lbs.  The  gases  employed  for  filling  balloons  are  either 
hydrogen  or  ordinary  coal-gas.  The  former,  when  pure,  is  between  14  and  15  limes 
lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  and  the  latter  generall}-  about  two  and  a  half. 
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The  B.,  as  it  is  at  present  employed,  is  a  lai-ge  pear-shaped  bag,  made  of  any  pliable 
silk  cloth,  covered  with  a  varnish,  made  by  dissolving  eaodtclioue  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
to  render  it  air-tight.  Tlie  common  size  of  tliis  l)ag  varies  from  20  to  ISO  ft.  in  equatorial 
diameter  witii  a  proportionate  height.  The  mouth  or  neck  of  tliis  bag  is  just  large 
enough  to  enable  a  man  to  get  insicie  to  make  any  necessary  repairs,  and  is,  of  course, 
turned  downwards  wlicn  tlie  R.  is  inflated.  A  net-work  of  hempen  or  cotton  twine  is 
accurately  tilted  to  the  IJ.,  :ui(l  the  sejjarate  cords,  on  wliicli  it  ends,  are  tied  to  a  circular 
liooj)  placed  a  few  feet  below  the  neck.  The  car,  generally  a  huge  wicker-basket,  is  sus- 
pended by  roi)es  from  this  lioop,  and  hangs  at  a  considerable  distance  below,  so  that  the 
aeronaut  may  be  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  tlie  gas.  The  net-work  serves  to  dis- 
tribute the  weight  of  the  car  and  its  charge  equally  over  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the 
balloon.  One  of  the  most  imjjortaiit  requisites  in  the  construction  is  tlie  valve,  which  is 
introduced  into  the  top  of  the  balloon.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  clapper,  4  or  5  in. 
.square,  opening  inwards,  and  kept  closed  l)y  a  suflicienl  spring.  A  rope  attached  to  tliia 
valve  deseeud.s  through  the  neck  into  the  car,  where,  to  prevent  accidental  opening,  it  is 
allowed  to  dangle  freely.  The  furniture  of  the  car  are  the  ballast  or  sand-bags,  by 
emptying  which  the  15.  maybe  lightened;  the  barometer,  or  corresponding  apparatus  for 
telling  the  lieight  ascended,  or  the  upward  or  downward  course  of  the  B. ;  tlie  map  and 
compass,  for  showing  the  direction  of  the  voyage;  and  the  grappling-iron,  tied  to  the  end 
of  a  long  rope,  for  anchoring  the  B  at  the  descent.  During  his  flight,  the  aeronaut  has  at 
his  disposal  the  means  of  guiding  his  air  ship  onl}-  in  an  upward  or  downward  direction, 
the  motion  of  translation  being  wholly  dependent  on  the  wind  by  wliicli  it  is  borne.  If 
he  wishes  to  ascend,  he  throws  some  of  the  ballast  over  the  side  of  tlie  car;  and  if  to 
descend,  he  pulls  the  valve-rope,  so  that,  the  gas  rushing  bj' virtue  of  its  specific  light- 
ness through  the  passage  made  for  it  by  the  open  valve,  the  buoyant  material  may  be 
lessened.  It  is  evident  that  the  power  of  thus  directing  his  machine  becomes  more 
limited  with  each  exercise  of  it,  for  in  each  case  there  is  an  unrepaired  loss  of  the 
means  necessary  to  it.  All  attempts  at  guiding  balloons  in  a  horizontal  direction 
have  hitherto  proved  failures.  In  ordinary  flights,  the  mouth  of  the  B.  is  left  open, 
so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  explosion  arising  from  the  expansion  of  the  gas  in  the  rarer 
regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  dilfusiou  that  takes  place  througli  the  open  neck  is 
inconsiderable  during  the  few  hours  that  an  u(?rial  voyage  lasts.  Early  al^rouauts,  who 
kept  their  balloons  closed,  frequently  ran  considerable  risk  bj^  inattention  to  the  vulve 
when  the  imprisoned  gas  demanded  vent  for  its  expansion. 

The  art  of  traversing  the  air  by  means  of  balloons,  generally  called  aeronautics,  and 
sometimes  aerostation,  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  The  germ  of  the  invention  of 
balloons  is  to  be  found  in  the  discovery  by  Cavendish,  in  1766,  of  the  remarkable  light- 
ness of  hydrogen  gas,  then  called  inflammable  air.  Prof.  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  .seems  to 
have  been  the  first  who  conceived  the  idea  that  a  light  envelope,  containing  this  gas, 
would  rise  of  itself.  He  requested  Dr.  Monro,  the  professor  of  anatomy,  to  give  him 
some  tliin  animal  membrane  for  tiie  experiment,  but  for  some  reason  or  other,  it  was 
never  made.  The  first  practical  attempts  were  made  by  Cavallo,  who,  in  1773,  filled 
swine's  bladders  and  paper-bags  with  the  gas,  but  found  the  former  too  heavy,  and  the 
latter  too  porous;  and  he  only  succeeded  in  raising  soap-bubbles  inflated  witli  the  gas. 
The  invention  of  the  B.  is  due  to  the  two  brothers  Stephen  and  Joseph  Montgoltier, 
paper-makers  at  Annonay.  in  France,  whose  names  are  as  distinguished  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  own  branch  of  manufacture  as  in  the  history  of  aeronautics.  It  immedi- 
ately struck  these  brothers,  on  reading  Cavendish's  Different  Kinds  of  Air,  that  the  air 
could  be  rendered  navigable  by  inclosing  a  light  gas  within  a  covering  of  inconsiderable 
weight.  Led  by  their  avocation,  they  fixed  upon  paper  as  the  most  fitting  material  for 
the  purpose,  and  first  attempted  to  make  balloons  of  paper  filled  witli  inflammable  air. 
Finding  that  these  emptied  themselves  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  filled,  instead  of 
abandoning  the  paper  as  an  unsuitable  covering  for  the  gas,  they  sought  after  another 
gas  more  suited  to  the  paper.  By  a  chain  of  false  reasoning  which  need  not  here  be 
detailed,  they  thought  they  found  such  in  the  gas  which  resulted  from  the  combustion 
of  slightly  moistened  straw  and  wool,  wliich  had,  as  they  imagined,  an  upward  tendency, 
not  only  from  its  being  heated,  but  from  its  electrical  properties,  which  caused  it  to  bo 
repelled  from  the  ground.  It  is  liardl}^  necessary  to  say  that  this  so-called  Montgolfier 
gas  possessed  no  advantages  for  raising  balloons  other  than  that  possessed  by  heated  air 
of  any  kind;  in  fact,  the  abundant  smoke  with  which  it  was  mixed,  by  adding  to  its 
weiglit,  rather  detracted  from  its  merits.  At  Avignon,  in  Nov.,  1783,  Stephen  Montgol- 
fier first  succeeded  in  causing  a  silk  parallelopiped,  of  about  50  cubic  ft.,  to  rise  to  the 
roof  of  a  room.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  brothers  made  experiments  on  a  larger 
scale  at  Annonay  with  an  equally  happy  result;  and  finally,  in  June,  1783,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  states  of  Vivarais,  and  of  an  immense  multitude,  they  raised  a  B.,  35  ft.  in 
diameter,  to  a  height  of  1500  feet.  This  last,  nearly  spherical  in  shape,  was  made  of  ,j 
packcloth,  covered  with  paper,  and  was  heated  by  an  iron  choffer  placed  beneatii  it,  in  /j 
which  10  lbs.  of  moist  straw  and  wool  were  burned. 

The  news  of  this  extraordinary  experiment  soon  reached  Paris,  where  it  produced  a 
most  lively  impression  A  commission  Avas  appointed  by  the  academy  of  sciences  to 
report  upon  it.  Public  curiosity,  however,  could  not  await  the  tardy  decision  of  this 
body,  and  accordingly  a  subscription  was  entered  into  to  defray  the  expense  of  repeating 
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the  Annonay  experiment.  Such  was  the  excitement  that  the  subscription  was  filled  in 
a  few  days,  and  the  construction  of  the  B.  was  intrusted  to  the  brothers  Robert,  famous 
philosophical  instrument-makers  of  the  da3%  and  to  prof.  Charles,  a  young  but  experi- 
enced physicist.  As  the  detailed  account  of  the  Annonay  ascent  had  not  reached  Paris, 
and  as  notliing  was  therefore  known  of  the  Montgolfier  gas,  Charles  fixed  upon  hydrogen 
as  the  gas  most  likely  to  insure  success.  It  was,  however,  a  formidable  undertaking  to 
produce  it  in  sufficient  abundance  for  a  B.,  as  it  was  at  that  time  only  dealt  with  in 
small  quantities  in  the  lecture-room.  By  ingenuity  and  perseverance  combined,  he 
triumphed  over  this  difficulty,  and  succeeded  in  filling,  in  the  course  of  four  days,  a  silk 
globe  of  1~  ft.  in  diameter.  This  B.  was  transferred  to  the  Champs  de  Mar.s,  the  hxrgest 
open  space  in  Paris,  where,  on  the  27th  of  Aug.,  1783,  it  ascended  in  the  presence  of 
oOO,OOU  spectators,  half  the  population  of  the  city.  At  the  instance  of  the  commission 
aireadj'  referred  to,  Stephen  Montgolfier  constructed  a  fire-B.,  73  ft.  high,  and  41  ft.  in 
diameter.  It  ascended  before  the  commission  on  the  12th  of  Sept.,  1783,  but  being  held 
captive,  it  was  much  injured  by  a  violent  wind  whicli  blew  at  the  time,  and  after  it 
descended  it  was  finally  broken  up  by  heavy  rains.  Another  was  made  of  nearly  the 
same  dimensions,  which  ascended  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month  at  Versailles,  the  king 
and  royal  family  "  assisting"  at  the  spectacle.  This  ascent  is  worthy  of  note,  from  the 
fact  that  a  sheep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck  were  placed  in  an  ozier-basket  attached  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  B.,  and  that  these  first  aUrial  voyagers  reached  the  ground  again  in 
sjtfety. 

The  B.  was  now  a  fait  accompli,  and  it  began  to  be  seriously  discussed  whether  it 
might  not  be  serviceable  as  an  air-ship  for  bearing  men  aloft  as  passengers.  The  solu- 
tion of  this  question  was  first  given  by  Pilatre  des  Hosiers.  In  a  Moutgolfiere,  as  the 
heated  air-B.  was  called,  74  ft.  high,  and  48  ft.  in  diameter,  supporting  at  its  base  a  gal- 
lery of  wicker-work,  he,  in  company  with  the  marquis  d'Arlaudes,  made  the  first  atrial 
vo3"age.  21st  Kov.,  17So.  They  remained  in  the  air  25  minutes,  and  sailed  across  the 
Seine  and  over  a  considerable  part  of  Paris.  The  year  1783,  so  fertile  in  the  annals  of 
aerostation,  was  destined  not  to  pass  away  without  witnessing  an  additional,  and  even 
more  satisfactory,  triumph.  On  the  1st  of  Dec,  prof.  Charles,  along  with  Robert,  rose 
from  the  Tuileries  gardens  with  a  liydrogen  B. — then  called  a  Charliere — made  from  the 
proceeds  of  a  public  subscription.  This  B.  was  made  of  alternately  red  and  j'ellow  gores 
of  silk  sewed  together,  and  coated  with  caoutchouc  varnish.  It  was  covered  with  a  net 
which  supported  the  car,  and  was  furnished  with  a  valve,  a  barometer,  and  sand-ballast, 
and  was,  in  fact,  a  complete  aerial  machine.  It  may  be  said  that  the  art  of  aerostation 
at  once  attained  perfection  in  Charles's  B.,  and  no  essential  change  or  improvement  has 
taken  place  since.  In  consequence  of  the  danger  attending  the  use  of  fire-balloons,  and 
the  engrossing  attention  which  the}^  demand  of  the  aeronaut,  they  have  now  entirely 
given  way  to  the  hj'drogen  or  coal-gas  balloons.  Before  they  became  obsolete,  several 
remarkable  voyages  were  made  in  them.  The  same  Pilatre  des  Rosiers  made  30  leagues 
in  one  of  them,  the  longest  voyage  ever  executed  in  a  Montgolflerc.  Among  the  names 
of  the  first  professional  aeronauts,  those  of  Lunardi,  Bianchard,  and  Garnerin  deserve 
special  note.  Lunardi  was  the  first  who  made  the  ascent  in  Great  Britain ;  and  Bianchard, 
along  with  the  American  Dr.  Jeffries,  crossed  the  English  channel  from  Dover  to  Calais 
in  circumstances  of  almost  unparalleled  danger,  Jan.  7,  1785.  Garnerin  first  descended 
from  a  B.  by  a  parachute  (q.v.).  Oct.  22,  1797.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  first 
aeronaut,  Pilatre  des  Rosiers,  fell  a  victim  to  a  blind  devotion  to  his  art.  In  order  to 
outvie  Bianchard,  he  constructed  a  compound  machine,  consisting  of  a  hydrogen  B. 
above  and  a  Montgolfiere  below,  and  started  from  Boulogne,  accompanied  by  a  young 
natural  philosopher  named  Romam,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  June,  1785.  He  had 
not  ascended  many  minutes,  when,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  on  attempting  to  open  the 
valve  of  the  hydrogen  B.  by  the  rope  attached  to  it,  he  caused  a  rent  of  several  yards  in 
it,  so  that  it  emptied  itself  almost  immediatelj',  and  fell  on  the  Montgolfiere  beneath. 
The  fii'c  in  the  latter  not  being  kindled,  the  whole  machine  fell  with  a  frightful  rapidity 
to  the  earth,  and  the  ill-fated  aeronauts  perished  on  the  spot  whence  they  had  risen.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  several  melanchol}'  incidents  of  this  kind  are  on  record, 
the  number  of  casualties  in  the  navigation  of  the  air  has  been  less  in  proportion  than  in 
the  navigation  of  the  sea.  For  1500  aeronauts  and  10,000  ascents,  calculating  approxi- 
mately, only  15  lives  have  been  lost,  certainly  a  small  proportion  considering  dangers 
and  inexperience. 

In  1794.  during  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  an  aerostatic  institution  was  formed  at 
Meudon,  near  Paris,  for  training  a  corps  of  "  aerostiers,"  in  order  to  observe  the  enemy 
by  means  of  balloons.  A  balloon  under  the  management  of  this  corps  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Fleurus,  near  Charleroi,  fought  again.st  the  Austrians.  During  the  siege  of 
Paris.  1870-71,  the  B.  was  extensively  employed.  Countless  letters  and  several  persons 
left  the  beleaguered  city  in  balloons.  There  was,  of  course,  no  attempt  made  to  come 
hack  in  such  a  conveyance:  carrier-pigeons  wf-re  the  retiu'n  messengers. 

Balloons  have  been  enlisted  in  behalf  of  science.  The  first  ascent  for  scientific 
objects  was  made  at  Hamburg,  July  18,  1803,  by  Robertson  and  Lhoest.  The  results 
obtained,  more  particularh'  regarding  the  diminution  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  and 
the  general  feebleness  of  electrical  and  ealvanic  phenomena  in  the  rarer  portions  of 
the    atmosphere,  were   considered  of   such  importance   by  the  French  institute,  that  . 
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another  ascent  wai3  dftermined  on;  MM.  Bint  and  Gay-Lnssae  were  appointed  to  take 
the  management  of  the  B.  and  of  the  pl)ysiral  experiments;  and  they  slnrted,  accord- 
ingly, on  tiie  20tli  Aug.,  1804.  As  this  atrial  cxiH-dition  was  n(»t  altogether  successful, 
a  second  was  luidei'taken  hy  Gay-Liis.sac  alone,  in  the  same  year,  in  which  he  rose  to  a 
height  of  3:5,000  feet.  The  ohservations  of  the  French  savants  did  not  confirm  those 
made  i)y  ]ioi)ertson,  for  after  a  series  of  experiments,  as  careful  as  their  novel  situation 
would  admit,  they  found  that  no  diminution  was  perceptii>le  in  the  intensity  of  electri- 
cal phenomena  in  the  upper  air.  Since  then,  many  scientific  aCrial  voyages  have  been 
undertaken,  among  which  may  he  mentioned  that  hy  HinnhoUlt  in  Ameiica:  those  made 
by  Mr.  liu.sh,  in  company  with  Mr.  Green  as  steersman,  on  hehalf  of  the  British  associa- 
tion, during  1847-49:  aiid  that  by  MM.  Barral  and  Bi.xio  (18.")0)  at  Paris.  Recently, 
the  most  remarkahle  ascents  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Glaisher  for  meteorological 
observation.  On  one  occasion  he  ascended  to  a  height  of  TA  m.,  the  barometer  standing 
at  7  inches.  The  B.  c-ontained  9l),()0('  cultic  ft.  of  gas,  and  carried  G()0  lbs.  The 
hygrometric  and  therniometric  laws  of  the  air  may  yet  be  ascertained  by  B.  ascents,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  aGrial  currents,  at  present  so  imperfectly  undei.stood.  The  intro- 
duction of  coal-gas,  instead  of  h3'dr(igen,  by  Mr.  Green,  is  the  most  imi)ortant  advance 
in  aerostation  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  art.  His  large  coal-gas  B.,  in  1836,  bore 
Messrs.  Green,  Holland,  and  ]\Iason  from  London  to  Weilburg,  in  Nas.sau,  distant  300 
m.,  in  18  hours.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  rpindle-shaped  navigable  balloons 
of  MM.  Girard  and  I)e  Lome. 

In  the  United  States,  aerostation  has  been  prosecuted  with  great  zeal.  Mr.  .T.  Wise 
has  more  than  once  exploded  hisB.,  when  high  up  in  the  air,  to  show  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  always  the  case,  that  the  fragments  with  the  net-work  form  in  such  circum- 
stances a  parachute,  which  moderates  the  rapidity  of  descent,  and  shields  the  aeronaut 
from  danger.  During  1859,  the  longest  flight  on  record  was  made  by  Mr.  .T.  Wise.  Mr. 
La  Mountain,  and  others,  who,  starting  from  St.  Louis  with  the  intention  of  reachmg 
New  York,  succeeded  in  following  the  cour.se  they  had  mapped  out  for  themselves 
imtil  they  had  cro.ssed  lake  Erie;  when  they  were  caught  in  an  adverse  current  of  air, 
and  forced  to  abandon  their  original  design,  after  having  traveled  lloO  m.  in  less  than 
20  hours.  In  Sept.,  1859,  ^Ir.  La  ]\Iountain  made  a  trip  of  300  ni.  in  4  hours.  Mr. 
Lowe,  another  American  alMonaut,  constructed  an  immense  B. ,  Avhich  he  called  an 
aerial  ship,  the  greatest  circumference  of  which  was  387  ft.,  with  a  ca])acity  to  hold 
700,000  cubic  ft.  of  gas,  and  a  lifting-power  of  22A  tons,  aiid  furnished  with  many  new 
appliances  for  elevating,  depressing,  and  diiecting  the  machine. — See  Voyafjen  At'riens 
(Eng.  edit.  bj-T.  Glaisher,  1871);  Leu Ballom  diiigeables,  Tissandier  (1872) ;  "Aeronautics" 
in  Enqf.  Brit.;  and  Quart.  Rev.,  July,  1875. 

BALLOT  (in  Frencli,  hdUotte)  is  a  little  ball  used  in  the  practice  of  secret  voting, 
which  is  thence  generally  called  "  voting  by  B.,"  whether  it  be  a  ball  or  a  ticket  that  is 
used.  Votes  ma}'  be  taken  l)y  B.  in  various  ways — e.g.,  the  voter  may  deposit  a  ball 
m  either  of  two  boxes,  so  conjoined  that  no  one  shall  be  able  to  say  into  w  liich  he  drops 
it;  or  lie  may  be  presented  with  two  balls — a  white  and  a  black — and  .so  drop  one  of 
them  into  a  box  that  it  shall  be  unknown  which  lie  used.  Tickets  marked  "  Yes,  ' 
"No,"  or  with  the  names  of  candidates,  will  clearly  serve  the  purpo.se  of  balls  in  private 
voting.  The  dicasts  in  Greece  voted  secretly  by  means  of  balls,  stones,  or  shells,  with 
marks.  From  this  use  of  marked  shells  (Gr.  o^tvdkon)  in  popular  voting  came  the 
Greek  ofitrdci-oti,  or  secret  vote  of  the  people,  by  which  they  drove  into  exile  those  who 
became  obnoxious  to  them.  Tabuke  or  tickets  were  chiefly  used  by  the  Romans.  If 
the  vote  concerned  a  change  in  the  law,  the  tickets  were  marked  V.  R.,  the  initial  let- 
ters of  the  words  "  Uti  Rogas,"  expressing  consent  to  the  projioser's  proposition;  and 
A.  for  "Antiquo,"  expressing  adherence  to  the  old  law.  If  the  vote  concerned  the 
election  of  candidates  to  a  public  office,  then  the  tickets  bore  the  names  of  the  candi- 
dates. The  system  of  secret  voting  in  Rome  was  fixed  by  various  laws,  of  which  the 
Gabiniana  Lex  mo.st  closehi- resembles  the  modern  project  of  vote  by  ballot. 

The  system  of  vote  by  B.  is  much  in  use  among  moderns  in  private  or  social  clubs, 
and  in  the  election  of  oflicers  and  other  acts  of  public  or  joint-stock  companies.  The 
propriety  of  employing  it  in  private  clubs  has  never  been  questioned,  for  to  the  harmony 
of  the.se  it  is  essential  that  the  votes  of  a  few  should  suffice  to  exclude  an  obnoxious  per 
son;  and  looking  to  the  personal  and  invidious  nature  of  the  vote,  it  is  equally  cs.sential 
to  their  harmony  that  the  voting  should  be  secret.  A  candidate  for  admis.sion,  who  suc- 
ceeds in  the  face  of  a  few,  though  not  a  sufficient  number  of  voters,  could  not  but  regard 
those  who  voted  against  him  as  enemies.  But  if  the  voting  be  by  B.,  all  he  can  know, 
if  the  voters  keep  their  own  counsel,  is  that  some  persons  are  unfriendly.  It  is  thus  left 
open  for  him  to  associate  on  friendly  terms  with  all  the  members — a  condition  of  the 
success  and  continuance  of  such  associations.  But  whether  the  sy.stem  was  .suited  to 
political  and  municipal  voting,  used  to  be  in  this  country  the  subject  of  keen  de])ate.  at 
a  time  when  it  wasinu.se  in  France,  in  several  of  the  United  States',  and  in  the  Australian 
colonies. 

We  have  said  that  the  system  prevailed  in  Greece,  and  on  its  fruit  there — especially 
in  the  exercise  of  the  ostracism — there  have  been  various  opinions.  While  some  hav« 
considered  that  the  Athenians,  for  instance,  acted  under  cover  of  secrecy,  frequently 
without  a  just  sense  of  responsibility,  there  is  the  authority  of  Mr.  Grote,  in  his  History 
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of  Oreece,  on  the  other  side,  to  tlie  effect  that  they  exercised  the  risjht  most  beneficially. 
But  if  we  have  in  Mr.  Grote  an  advocate  of  the  B.,  in  Gibbon  we  have  an  opponent  of 
it.  In  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  (he  Roman  Empire,  tliat  i)hilosoplier  dates  tlie  decline  of  the 
republic  from  the  introduction  of  secret  voting,  winch,  he  says,  destroyed  public  confi- 
dence— in  effect,  broke  up  the  ancient  relations  of  patron  and  client,  and  caused  a  gen- 
eral demoralization  of  the  people.  To  come  to  modern  times,  we  find  the  B.  in  use  in 
the  Venetian  senate;  and  that  in  Britain  it  was  first  demandi'd,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
elections,  but  of  votes  in  parliament.  In  Scotland,  during  the  revulsions  against  the 
court  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II..  the  system  was  actually  adopted  in  the  legislature:  liut 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  afforded  voters  in  all  cases  the  desired  protection.  No  one 
would  now  dream  of  demanding  its  introduction  in  parliament,  whose  proceedings, 
according  to  popular  opinion,  cannot  be  too  open  and  above-board.  On  this  point  it 
maybe  mentioned  that  secret  voting  was  the  rule,  for  over  five  years  (from  1840  to  1845), 
in  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  France,  when  it  was  abolished,  as  being  productive  of 
abuse.  This,  however,  as  we  have  .said,  bears  on  a  use  of  the  system  tiiat  has  now  no 
advocates.  Two  illustrations  remain  of  its  u.se  in  elections.  In  the  colonies  of  Alelbourne 
and  Sydnej%  the  B.  is  said  to  have  worked  well,  though  it  has  been  doubted  whether  its 
eflicacy  has  been  properly  tested  in  these  countries,  in  whicli  there  is  so  much  individual 
independence,  peculiar  to  new  countries,  that  tliose  wlio  vote  care  little  for  concealnif^nt. 
In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  to  be  the  general  o])inion  that  the  sys- 
tem has  i)roved  inefficacious.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  wliere  the  B.  was  adopted  sev- 
eral years  ago.  there  is  now  a  party  demanding  open  voting,  as  a  cure  for  tlie  evils 
introduced  by  the  .secret  system.  Thej^  say  it  has  among  the  Americans  opposed  no 
effectual  obstacle  to  coercion  and  intimidation  from  the  majority,  while  those  to  whom 
the  arrangements  for  secrecy  are  intrusted,  flagrantly  betray  tlieir  trust,  and  the  voters 
on  either  side  are,  as  a  rule,  well  k^iovvn  to  the  public. 

The  advocates  of  the  B.  used  to  maintain  that  it  would  prevent  bribery,  intimidation, 
and  undue  influence.  They  regarded  its  reputed  failure  in  America  as  being  beside  tlie 
question  as  to  its  suitability  for  this  country,  because  in  America  what  the  voter  has  to 
contend  against  is  the  pressure  of  the  many,  while  with  us  he  seeks  to  resist  coercion  by 
individuals.  The  tenants,  for  instance,  they  said,  want  security,  through  concealment, 
against  the  loss  of  their  farms,  should  they  vote  against  the  wishes  of  tlieir  landlord. 
Tliey  believed  it  would  prevent  bribery,  through  the  uncertainty  that  the  bribed  party 
would  vole  as  he  promised.  And  as  a  candidate  would  not  give  bribes,  because  he  could 
not  trust  that  he  would  get  value  for  his  money,  so  intimidation  would  not  be  attempted 
in  the  absence  of  any  security  that  it  would  be  of  effect.  To  this  it  was  answered,  on 
the  other  side,  that  the  case  of  xVmerica  was  in  point,  ina.smuch  as  intimidation  might 
arise  here,  as  there,  from  a  majority,  and  tliat  the  case  of  a  shopkeeper  and  Ids  patrons 
was  that  of  many  against  one  all  over  the  world.  If  the  B.  failed  to  protect  the  unit 
against  the  crowd  in  one  country,  how  could  it  succeed  in  anotlier?  As  to  the  undue 
influence  of  individuals  over  many — as  of  a  landlord  over  his  tenants — it  could  only  be 
prevented  providing  the  many,  in  all  their  public  acts,  contradict  their  secret  votes.  If 
the  many  acted  publicly  as  if  they  agreed  with  the  few,  and  privately  voted  against  them, 
we  should  have  had  a  .state  of  things  in  which  the  professed  public  opinion  would  have 
been  in  antagonism  with  the  public  policy,  supported  by  private  votes — a  .state of  things 
ju.stly  regarded  as  being  impo.ssible  to  be  produced.  The  influence  of  individuals,  then, 
must  remain — i.e.,  the  .secret  voting  would  be  of  no  use,  since,  short  of  lifelong  hypoc- 
risy, it  must  fail  to  be  a  protection.  As  to  bribeiy,  the  opponents  of  the  B.  thought 
better  of  human  nature  than  those  who  would  purify  it  by  macliinery.  "Honor  anumg 
thieves,"  they  said:  "he  who  takes  a  bribe,  either  has  no  principle  left  in  him  for 
which  to  vote  contrary  to  his  promi.se,  or  will  be  guided  b}'  his  deceased  sense  of 
honor."  On  the  other  view,  they  put  it,  you  .secure  the  vote  of  a  rogue,  through  hi.s 
playing  the  knave  doubl}',  by  the  public  in  taking  the  bribe,  and  by  the  briber  in 
not  fultilliughis  pledge.  That  men  will  be  inclined  to  give  and  take  bribes  as  formerly-, 
despite  the  somewhat  diminished  security,  they  appeared  not  to  doubt. 

An  element  in  the  controvens}^  was  the  question  Avhether  the  franchise  Wfts  to  b« 
regarded  as  a  public  trust,  or  a  private  power  to  be  used  at  the  individual's  di.scretion. 
The  opponents  of  the  B.  maintained  the  franchise  to  be  a  trust,  on  which  view,  cer- 
tainly, it  .should  be  openly  exercLsed.  Its  advocates,  on  the  other  view,  held  the  object; 
of  the  franchise  to  be  the  ascertainment  of  the  conscientious  opinions  of  the  people. 
Tlie  fact  is,  the  right  partakes  of  both  characters:  it  is  a  power  of  expressing  oi)inion  by 
the  agent  under  a  sense  of  resjionsibility.  The  B.  gives  greater  security  for  independ- 
e-nce  of  tlunight;  but  the  public  vote  is  attended  by  the  greater  security  for  sen.se  of 
responsibility.  It  used  to  be  common  to  sprinkle  pleas  against  the  B.  with  high  praise 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  British  politics,  as  open,  manly,  and  candid,  and  witii  expres- 
sions of  contempt  for  the  B.,  as  sneaking,  and  dis.sonant  witli  that  scheme.  But  the 
advocates  of  the  B.  were  not  unprepared  with  a  ready  and  obvious  retort  to  such  argu- 
ments. Public  feeling  was  kept  alive  on  this  question  by  annual  motions  in  parliament. 
From  183.").  its  introduction  was  an  open  question  with  the  whigs.  The  radicals,  in 
1859,  were  greatly  plca.sed  to  find  lord  John  Ru.ssell  expressing  himself  as  being  almo.st 
a  convert  to  their  views.  The  controversy  was  put  an  end  to  in  July.  1873,  when  voting 
at  parliameuiary  and  municipal  elections  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  decreed  to  b« 
by  ballot. 
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Balutivus.  J-O-i 

BALLO  TA.     Soo  IToRKnoTJND. 

BAL'LOT  FOR  MILITIA.     See  ISIrLiTlA. 

BALLOU,  IIosEA,  1771-1852;  b.  N.  II.;  minister  of  the  Universal ist  denominution; 
aon  of  :i  Baptist  minister.  lie  was  self-educated;  was  expelled  from  his  father's  church 
on  declariui;'  his  belief  in  the  final  salvation  of  all  men;  began  to  j)reach  at  31  years  of 
age,  and  became  nunisler  of  the  Second  Universalist  church  in  Boston,  in  which  he 
preaciied  3.)  3 ears.  He  started  the  I'li.'rtrnalMt  Mufjazlne  lu  1H19,  and  in  1831,  with  liis 
grand-nephew,  began  the  Unicn-naUst  Expositor,  a  quarterly  ])ublication.  It  is  said  that 
lie  i)reached  over  10,000  sermons,  none  of  which  were  written  before  delivery.  His 
brothers,  David  and  Benjamin,  were  also  preachers  of  the  same  faith. 

BALLOU,  IIosE.K,  2d,  d.d.  ;  1790-1861;  b.  Yt. ;  the  grand-nephew  of  Rosea  of 
Boston;  was  ]iastor  in  Connectieut  and  Massachu.sett.s,  and  in  1853  ])resident  of  Tuft'.s 
college.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  UnimrnaliHt  Mufiaziiie,  now  imblished  under 
the  name  of  The  Trumpet.      He  was  the  author  of  Ancient  History  of  JJioioersalisin,  etc. 

BALLOU,  Matuhin  Muuuay,  son  of  Ilosea  of  Boston;  b.  Boston,  1822;  editor  of 
several  literary  journals,  author  of  a  biography  of  his  father.  History  of  Cuba,  and  com- 
piler of  the  Treasury  of  Thouyht.     He  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

BALLS,  IIoLi,ow.  In  military  pyrotechny,  many  varieties  of  B.  are  made,  differing 
in  ])urp()se  from  bomb-shells,  but,  like  them,  filled  with  ignitible  coni])osition.  They 
are  used  to  give  light,  to  produce  a  dense  smoke,  or  to  diffuse  a  suffocating  odor.  Some 
of  them,  lliougli  "called  B.,  are  not  globular  in  shape.  IjyJd-B.  consist  of  canvas 
stretched  over  a  .skeleton  frame,  and  painted;  the  frame  is  filled  with  a  composition  of 
saltpeter,  sul[)hur,  resin,  anil  linseed-oil,  rammed  down  hard;  and  is  provided  with  a 
fuse,  the  length  of  which  determines  the  time  that  will  elapse  before  the  composition 
ignites.  These  light  B.  weigh  from  5  lbs.  to  70  ll)s.  cath,  according  to  their  size.  They 
are  intended  to  give  mit  a  brilliant  light,  which  may  reveal  the  operations  of  the  enemy 
during  night  at  a  siege  or  in  the  field.  Sinokc-B.  arc  made  of  several  thickncs.ses  of 
paper,  shaped  liy  means  of  a  globular  core  or  mold.  They  are  filk'd  with  gunjiowder, 
saltpeter,  powdered  .sea-coal,  Swedish  pitch,  and  tallow;  and  are  calculated,  after  being 
fired  off,  to  send  out  a  dense  smoke  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  in  order  to  blind  or  incom- 
mode the  enemJ^  Stink-B.  are  filled  -with  a  composition  which,  when  ignited,  diffuses 
au  odor  almost  intolerable.  Some  of  the  contrivances  of  capt.  Norton  and  otlier  inven- 
tors at  the  present  day,  noticed  under  Asphyxiants,  are  extensions  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  these  iuilammable  balls.  It  may  here  be  added,  that  most  of  these  projectiles, 
especially  light-B.  and  smoke-B.,  arc  fired  from  mortars  rather  than  from  guns. 

BALL'S  BLUFF,  on  the  Potomac,  33  m.  above  Washington,  the  scene  of  a  defciit 
of  the  union  forces  under  col.  E.  D.  Baker,  in  the  first  year  of  the  rebclliou,  Oct.  21,  1861. 
The  conlHet  was  severe,  and  the  union  troops,  from  1500  to  1700  in  number,  were  utterly 
defeated,  their  loss  exceeding  1000  men;  the  confederate  loss  was  rejjorted  to  be  155. 
Baker  w  as  blamed  for  rashness,  and  gen.  Stone  was  imprisoned,  but  afterwards  relea.sed 
and  given  a  command. 

BALLSTON  SPA,  scat  of  justice  of  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y. ;  7  m.  w.  of  Saratoga 
sprinirs;  once  much  frequented  as  a  watering  place,  but  long  since  over-shadowed  by  its 
neighbor.     Pop.  '70,  2970. 

BA'LLY,  or  Bai.,  a  Celtic  word  or  prefix,  signifying  "town  "  or  "dwelling,"  enters 
into  the  comjiosition  of  hundreds  of  names  of  places  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  It  is 
allied  (see  letter  B)  to  Gr.  polis,  city,  and  to  the  Lat.,  Ital.,  and  Span,  villa. 

BALLYCASTLE,  a  .small  seaport  t.  in  the  n.  of  Antrim  co.,  Ireland,  in  an  open  bay 
opposite  Kathlin  isle,  88  m.  n.  of  Belfa.st,  and  5  m.  s.w.  of  Fairhead.  It  lies  at  the  base 
of  Knocklayd  mountain.  1035  ft.  high;  and  the  marine  and  mountain  .scenery  around  is 
very  romantic.  B.  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  town,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  Its 
harbor  and  pier  cost  £150,000,  but  the  former  is  now  filled  with  .sand.  Coal  was  dug 
here  at  least  500  _ycars  ago.  Linen  manufacture  and  salmon-fishery  are  carried  on  here. 
Near  B.  are  the  Bonnamargy  Abbej^  ruins.  There  is  a  singular  fissure,  called  the  "  gray 
man's  path,"  in  the  face  of  a  greenstone  precipice  near  B.  on  the  way  to  Fairhead.  Pop. 
'71,  1739. 

BALLYME'NA,  a  small  inland  t.  in  the  center  of  Antrim  co..  Ireland,  in  a  plain,  on 
tiie  right  bank  of  the  Braid,  2  m.  above  its  junction  with  the  Maine,  and  33  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Belfa.st.     It  lies  in  a  densely  peopled  and  well-cultivated  district,  the  inhabitants  uniting  • 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture  with  the  manufacture  of  linen.     B.  is  one  of  the  greatest  linen  / 
and  flax  markets  in  Ireland,  and  its  vicinity  is  covered  with  extensive  bleach-fields. 
Pop.  '71,  7931. 

BALLYSHANNON,  a  small  seaport  t.'.in  the  s.  of  Donegal  co.,  Ireland,  the  chief 
t.  of  the  CO.,  though  not  the  capital.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Erne, 
on  a  small  inlet  running  off  from  Donegal  bay,  and  120  m.  n.w.  of  Dublin.  A  bridge  of 
14  arches  crosses  the  Erne  here.  The  Erne  di.scharges  more  water  than  any  other  Irish 
river  except  the  Shannon,  and  falls  140  ft.  r)vcr  a  rugged  bed  in  the  last  9  m.  of  its  course; 
400  yds.  below  the  bridgi^  at  B.  the  river  falls  in  acataract  16  ft.  high  at  low  water,  and 
450  ft.  wide,  over  a  limestone  ledge  of  rock.     The  chief  streets  of  B.  are  very  steep. 
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There  is  a  valuable  salmon  fishery  on  the  river.  The  export  trade  is  small,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  existence  of  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  and  the  prevalence  of  w. 
winds.    Pop.  '71,  2958. 

BALH,  Mdissn  officinalis,  an  erect,  branching,  perennial,  herbaceous  plant  of  the 
natural  order  labiahv,  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  naturalized  in  a  few  places  in 
England.  It  has  ovate  crenate  leaves,  and  axillary  half-whorls  of  wliile  flowers  on  one 
side  of  the  stem.  The  whole  plant  has  an  agreeable  lemon-like  smell,  on  account  of 
which  it  is  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  stems  and  leaves  are  used  in  medi- 
cine as  a  gentle  aromatic,  stimulant,  and  tonic.  B.  is  also  employed  for  making  an  agreea- 
ble and  somewhat  exhilarating  beverage  called  B.  wine.  B.  was  formerly  in  much 
higher  repute  than  now  for  its  medicinal  virtues.  Its  qualities  depend  on  an  essential 
oil  of  a  pale  yellow  color  called  oil  of  balm. 

For  medicinal  use,  the  herb  should  be  cut  before  the  appearance  of  the  flowers,  which 
begin  to  expand  in  July.  It  is  nearly  inodorous  when  dried.  Tlie  taste  is  somewhat 
austere  and  slightly  aromatic.  B.  scarcely  produces  any  remedial  operation  upon  the 
system.  The  quantity  of  oil  which  it  contains  is  not  more  than  sufticient  to  communi- 
cate a  pleasant  flavor  to  the  infusion,  which  forms  an  excellent  drink  in  fe))rile  com- 
plaints, and  when  taken  warm  tends  to  promote  the  operation  of  diaiilioretic  medicines. 
— A  variety  of  the  common  cat-mint  {nepcta  cataria)  with  a  smell  like  that  of  B.  is  often 
mistaken  for  it. — Moldavi.\n  B.  {dracoccplinlum  Moldavicum)  is  a  native  of  the  country 
from  which  it  tlerives  its  name  and  of  Siberia,  etc. ;  an  annual  plant  having,  when  fresh, 
a  smell  like  that  of  B.,  but  less  pleasant.  It  is  much  used  in  Gennany  for  flavoring 
dishes. — B.^stard  B.  {melittis  melissophylhnn),  a  native  of  the  s.  of  England  and 
of  many  parts  of  Eurojie,  is  a  very  beautiful  plant  which  wb.en  dried  has  a  delight-ful 
fragrance  and  retains  it  long.     All  these  are  of  the  natural  order  labiates. 

BALMEZ,  Jaime  LrciEN,  1810-48  ;  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  philosopher,  and  author. 
His  most  important  work  is  Pi'olestantism  Compared  with  Catlmlidsm  in  their  Relation  to 
European  Cirilization,  a  very  able  defense  of  the  Roman  church.  He  wrote  also  Fu/ida- 
viental  Phdosophy,  and  a  Course  of  Elemental  Philosophy. 

BALM  OF  GIL  E AD.     See  Balsam  of  Gilead. 

BALMO  RAL  CASTLE,  the  autumnal  residence  of  her  maje.sty  queen  Victoria,  is 
situated  in  a  l)eautiful  dell  in  Braemar  (the  s.w.  district  of  Aberdeenshire)  on  a  natural 
platform  that  slopes  gently  down  from  the  base  of  Craigan-gowan  to  the  margin  of 
the  river  Dee  in  front  and  about  48  m.  w.  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen.  Tlie  castle  com- 
mands a  magnificent  prospect  on  all  sides.  In  1848  prince  Albert  purchased  the  rever- 
sion of  a  38  years'  lease  from  the  representatives  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  who  had 
held  it  under  the  earl  of  Fife,  and  in  1853  he  acquired  the  fee-simple  of  tlie  estate 
from  the  Fife  trustees  for  the  sum  of  £32,000.  •  'J  he  old  castle  not  being  sufiiciently 
commodious  for  the  royal  family,  prince  Albert  erected  a  new  one  at  his  own  expense, 
in  what  is  called  the  Scottish  baronial  style  of  architecture.  The  castle  consists  of  two 
separate  blocks  of  building  united  by  wings  and  a  massive  tower  35  ft.  .sq.,  rising  to  the 
height  of  80  ft.,  surmounted  by  a  turret  20  ft.  high.  At  a  distance  the  ca.stle,  which  is 
liuilt  of  granite,  has  a  strong  and  imposing  appearance,  looking  almost  as  if  it  had  been 
hewn  out  of  one  huge  rock  of  that  material.  Great  improvements  have  been  made, 
(chiefly  those  projected  by  the  late  prince  Albert,  in  the  approaches  to  the  royal  residence. 
The  estate  now  includes  Birkhall,  Knock  Castle  ruins.  Loch  Muick,  and  "'dark  Loch- 
nagar,"  celebrated  by  Byron  (which  is  about  7  m.  s.w.  of  B.  C),  and  contains  about 
10,000  acres,  in  addition  to  30,000  acres  of  hill-ground  which  have  been  converted  into 
a  deer-forest. 

BALNAVES.  Henry,  of  Halhill,  an  eminent  lay-reformer  of  the  16th  century.  Born  at 
Kirkcaldy  in  Fifeshire  of  poor  parents,  v.iio,  however,  contrived  to  give  him  a  univer- 
sity education  at  St.  Andrews,  he  went  to  the  continent,  and  entered  a  free  school  at 
Cologne,  where  he  greatly  improved  his  scliolarship,  and  receiveil  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  the  new  faith  which  Luther  had  just  promulgated.  On  his  return  to 
Scotland,  lie  studied  law\  and  acted  for  some  time  as  a  procurator  at  St.  Andrews.  In 
1588,  James  V.  made  him  a  senator  of  the  college  of  justice;  and  on  Arran  being 
appointed  to  the  regency,  B.  was  made  secretarj'  of  state.  In  1543,  he  was  imprisoned 
on  account  of  his  Protestantism,  but  appears  to  have  been  liberated  in  the  following 
year.  He  now  appears  to  have  made  himself  active  on  the  Protestant  side:  and  it  is 
asserted  tliat  he  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy  formed  for  the  murder  of  cardinal  Beaton, 
and  that  he  acted  for  the  conspirators  at  the  English  court.  In  1547,  he  took  refuge  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  and  was  declared  a  traitor  and  excommunicated.  When  the 
castle  was  captured  by  the  French,  B.,  with  Knox  and  others,  were  sent  to  Rouen  as  pris- 
oners of  war.  "While  in  prison  here,  B.  wrote  a  treatise  on  justification,  to  which  Knox 
added  marginal  notes,  and  prefixed  a  dedicalion,  and  which  was  afterwards  published 
with  the  title  of  The  Confession  of  Faith.  When  Mary  of  Guise  was  raised  to  the  regency 
in  1554,  B.'s  forfeiture  was  rescinded,  and  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  took  an  active 
part  on  the  side  of  the  lords  of  the  congreration,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commi.ssioners  who  settled  the  treaty  of  Berwick  in  1559-60,  which  established  by  law 
the  reformed  religion  in  Scotland.     In  1563,  B.  was  nominated  a  commissioner  to  revise 
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The  Jioolc  of  Dlitclpliiw..  lie  afterwards  acted  for  the  regent  Murray  in  the  inquiry  into 
the  charu'es  a.ii'aiiisl  Miiry  for  the  murder  of  Darnley.  lied,  in  1579;  one  account  saj's 
\TuO.  H.)!li  Ivnox  and  Melville  had  a  Idgh  opinion  of  liiin  alii<.e  for  liis  piety,  wisdom, 
and  Icai  iiiiiL'-. 

BALO  TRA,  a  1.  of  India,  in  tlie  Tiajpoot  state  of  Joudpore,  59  m.  s.w.  of  tlie  city  of 
Jondjiore.  It  is  situated  on  the  riiz:lit  hunk  of  the  river  Loonee.  IJeiiit;;  on  tlie  higii- 
road  from  Joudpore  to  DvvarUa,  a  eelehrated  place  of  i)il.<j;riin;ige  in  the  vv.  of  Gu/erat, 
it  is  a  great  resort  of  pilgrims,  with  whom  its  hazaar  is  often  crowded.  Many  of  the 
inhahitants  ot  the  town  suhsist  hy  providing  for  their  wants.  Tlie  lowu  is  supplied 
with  good  water  from  12.5  wells,  lined  with  masonry.     Pop.  737.'). 

BALSAM,  a  name  formerly  comprehensive  of  many  resinous  suhstances  and  oils,  to 
which  imi)ort;int  medicinal  virtues  weie  ascrihed,  as  well  as  of  medicines  compoimded 
of  resins  ami  oils.  When  the  term  B.  is  now  used  without  addition,  the  halsams  of 
Peru  and  Tolu  are  generally  intended. — These  two  halsams  are  very  similar  in  all  their 
more  important  properties,  and  are  hoth  produced  hy  trees  of  the  i^(mu!^  ini/roHperiiin/ii  (or 
myro.vyl(>u),  of  the  natural  order  Icr/inniiwxcp,  Hi-ihovdcr  pdji/l/oiKircir,  natives  of  the  tropi- 
cal parts  of  America.  M.  Peruifernin,  which  is  called  the  quinquino,  a  heautiful  tree, 
common  from  Peru  to  Mexico,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  species  which  i)roduc;es  the 
B.  of  Peru:  and  ^^.  Toluiferum,  a  very  similar  species,  found  on  the  mountains  of  Tolu, 
the  hanUs  of  the  .Magdalena,  etc.,  as  that  which  produces  the  B.  of  Tolu;  hut  it  is  douht- 
ful  if  the  diiference  is  not  at  least  as  much  owing  to  the  modes  of  procuring  and  pre- 
serving the  B. ;  and  other  species  of  the  .same  genus  (M.  punrfdttn/t  and  M.  pube^cerifi)  are 
supposed  also  to  yield  it.  B.  of  Peru  appears  in  two  forms,  known  as  irliite  B.  of  Pern 
and  hhtck  B.  of  Peru;  the  former  of  which  has  heen  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  pods, 
and  tlie  latter  from  incisions  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree;  but  it  has  also  been  stated  that  the 
white  B.  tlows  from  the  trunk,  and  that  the  black  B.  is  obtained  by  distilling  down  the 
wood  after  the  manner  of  tar-burning,  or  by  boiling  with  water.  The  actual  evidence 
is  insutlicient  to  determine  these  points  with  certainty,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  dif- 
ferent methods  may  be  employed.  White  B.  of  Peru  is  at  first  of  the  consistence  of 
recent  honey,  and  of  alight  yellow  color;  the  black  B.  is  of  a  reddish  or  blackish  brown 
color,  and  of  the  consistence  of  treacle.  B.  of  Tolu,  until  recentlj',  appeared  in  com- 
merce dry  and  friable,  but  is  now  generally  soft  and  tenacious  when  first  imported, 
becoming  hard  by  age.  Both  balsams  have  a  very  fragrant  odor.  They  are  used  iu 
confectionery,  to  impart  a  flavor  like  that  of  vanille;  also  in  perfumery,  and  for  pastilles, 
etc.  In  medicine,  they  are  administered  as  gentle  stimulants  and  tonics,  and  particularly 
in  chronic  bronchial  affections.  2'olu  lozenges  are  a  popular  and  pleasant  remedy  for 
troublesome  coughs.  Tlie.se  balsams  are  also  used  for  cleansing  ulcers. — They  coutaiu 
cinuamic  acid,  and  a  peculiar  oily  substance  which  has  been  called  cinnameuw,  and  Ls 
also  known  as  oil  of  B.  of  Peru.  The  name  icliite  B.  of  Peru  is  sometimes  given  to  a 
balsamic  substance  which  flows  from  the  Uquklamhar  dyraeiflita.     See  Lkjuidambau. 

BALSAM,  or  Balm  op  Gile.\d.  is  a  liquid  resinous  sub.stance,  which  has  long  enjoyed 
a  very  high  reputation  in  the  east,  being  prized  not  only  for  its  fragrance,  but  also  for  the 
medicinal  virtues  which  it  is  supposed  to  possess.  It  is  the  subject  of  several  allusions 
in  the  Old  Testament,  which  strouglj^  indicate  the  prevaleat  opinion  of  its  preciousness; 
and  is  eelehrated  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  other  ancient  writers,  almost 
as  a  cure  for  every  disease.  It  is  still  somewhat  doubtful  what  tree  furnishes  it,  but  it 
is  generally  believed  to  be  a  species  of  balsa  mode  ndron  (q.v.) — a  small  tree  growing  in 
Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  and  known  as  B.  GUeademe.  The  finest  balsam,  called  opobal- 
sam  or  balm  of  Mecca,  is  obtained  by  incisions,  is  at  first  turpid  and  white,  but  finally 
becomes  of  a  golden  yellow  color,  and  of  a  consistence  like  honey.  Inferior  kinds  arc 
obtained  by  boiling  the  fruit  and  the  wood.  B.  of  Gilead  is  irritating  when  applied  to 
the  skin,  and  is  believed  to  resemble  B.  of  copaiva  in  its  effects  upon  the  human  system. 
Bahamodendron  opobalmmum,  a  species  very  nearly  allied  to  B.  GileadeiiHe,  is  some- 
times said  to  furnish  this  balsam. 

Other  substances,  .sometimes  designated  balsams,  and  possessing  a  somewhat  similar 
fragrance,  are  produced  by  diiferent  species  of  amyridar^'^v  (q.v.).  Among  them  is  one 
called  American  balm  of  Gilead,  the  produce  of  a  tree  called  icica  cnrann. — Balsamic 
substances  are  furnished  also  by  a  number  of  species  of  chmnce<v — balsam  of  Uniiri,  a 
fragrant  yellow  fluid,  by  humirium  floribundum.  a  South  American  tree,  of  the  natural 
order  hit miriueeet'. — Canadian  Balsam  is  a  kind  of  turpentine  obtained  from  the  Balm 
of  Gilead  fir  («We.'(  baham^a);  Hungarian  Balsam,  from  the  mugho  or  mountain  pine 
{nin us  piimilio  or  mughiis);  and  Carpathian  Balsam,  from  the  stone  pine  (p/wis  pliiea). 
See  Fir  and  Pine. — Balsam  of  Copaiva  is  the  produce  of  different  species  of  Copaifera. 
See  Copaiva. 

BALSAM  is  also  the  common  name  of  a  natural  order  of  succulent  herbaceous  plants, 
balsa utiiif'ip.  or  balsam inaceoi  of  botanists,  of  which  the  beautiful  B.  {impatiens  balsamiim 
or  balsamina  liortetisis).  so  much  cultivated  in  gardens  and  green-houses,  is  a  familiar 
example.  Upwards  of  100  species  are  known,  natives  chiefly  of  damp  bushy  places  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  many  of  them  plants  of  great  beauty.  Thej  are  almost  all  annuals, 
and  have  generally  white  or  red  flowers.  This  natural  order  is  very  closely  allied  to 
get-aniacece  (see  ctF-ranium}  and  oxalidem  {q.w),  wood-sorrel,  etc.,  but  is  distinguished 
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from  both  by  tlio  extreme  irregnlarity  of  the  flowers,  and  from  the  former  also  by  tlie 
boakk'ss  fruit,  which  is  a  live-celled  capsule,  bursting  by  live  elastic  valves.  Tlie  leaves 
are  simple  and  without  stipules,  the  flowers  ucnerally  axillar}-. — Tlie  common  II.  is  a 
native  (jf  the  East  Indies  and  Jai)an.  3Iany  line  varieties  have  resulted  from  careful 
cultivation.  It  has  au  upriiiiit  succulent  stem,  usually  about  i  to  2  ft.  high,  liut  in 
favorable  circumstances  will  attain  a  greater  size.  It  often  appears  with  flowers  jiartially 
double,  but  still  capable  of  producing  .seed.  In  Britain,  the  seed  is  usually  sown  on  a 
slight  hot-bed,  and  the  plant  is  often  kept  in  the  greeu-house;  although  even  in  Scotland 
it  may  be  made  an  ornament  of  a  sheltered  border.  It  is  one  of  the  liowers  frequently 
to  be  seen  in  cottage  windows.  A  vulnerary  was  formerly  prepared  from  it,  whence  it 
has  its  name.  One  species  of  B.  (impatient  noli-me-tanr/ere),  called  yellow  B.  or  touch- 
me-not,  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  a  doubtful  native  of  Britain.  It  has  yellow  flowers, 
and  one  of  the  i)etals  prolonged  into  a  spur.  Its  ripe  capsules  burst  on  the  slighest  touch. 
This  and  iwo  other  species  are  natives  of  Korth  America. 

BALSAMOBENDBON  (Gr.  balsam-tree),  a  genus  of  small  trees  or  bushes  of  the  natural 
order  r/;/////vVA?c<y*' (c[. v.),  having  small  green  axillary  flowers,  small  dry  oval  fruits,  and 
small  pinnated  leaves  with  3  or  5  leaflets.  Some  of  them  are  spiny :  tlR-y  geuerallj'  exhibit 
a  scrubby  appearance,  and  have  little  foliage.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  balsamic 
substances  obtained  from  their  wood  and  fruit — as  balsam  of  Gilead  (q.v.),  myrrh  (q.v.) 
bdellium  (q.v.),  and  oriental  elemi  (q.v.).  The  red  resinous  wood  of  B.  la f of  is  a 
common  article  of  sale  in  Egypt;  and  a  species  called  schnee  is  much  cultivated  in 
Afghanistan  for  its  aromatic  and  stimulant  properties.  All  the  known  species  are  natives 
of  the  East  Indies,  Arabia,  and  the  e.  of  Africa,  except  that  which  yields  African 
bdellium,  which  is  found  in  Senegal. 

BALSAM  OF  SULPHUR  is  a  mixture  employed  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  considered 
of  service  when  applied  to  foul  ulcers.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1  part  of  flowers  of 
sidphur  in  8  parts  of  olive  oil,  which  yield  a  dark,  redilish  brown,  thickish  substance, 
with  a  very  unpleasant  odor. 

BALTA,  a  well-built  and  thriving  t.  on  the  Kodema,  an  aflluent  of  the  Bug,  in  the 
government  of  Podolia,  Russian  Poland.     Pop.  '67,  14,528. 

BALTARD,  Louis  Pierre,  1705-1846;  a  French  architect  and  engraver.  He  is 
known  chiefly  by  his  skill  in  engraving,  specimens  of  which  are  found  in  P((nii  and 
its  Mouuinnits,  Denon's  Egj/pt,  and  illustrations  of  Xapoleon's  wars  in  La  Colonnt 
fk  In  grand  Armec.  His  sou  Victor,  b.  1805,  was  architect  for  the  French  govern- 
ment and  the  city  of  Paris,  and  a  member  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts.  He  built  St. 
Augustine's  church  and  other  fine  edifices. 

BALTIC,  a  village  in  New  London  co.,  Conn.,  43  m.  e.s.e.  of  Hartford.  It  has  one 
of  the  largest  cotton  manufactories  yet  built,  running  about  60,000  spindles. 

BALTIC  PROVINCES  (in  Russia).  This  term,  in  a  wider  sense,  comprehends  the  five 
Russian  governments  bordering  on  the  Baltic — viz.:  Courland,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Peters- 
burg, and  Finland;  in  a  restricted  sen.se,  it  often  designates  tlie  first  three.  The  B.  P. 
once  belonged  to  Sweden,  except  Courland,  which  was  a  dependency  of  Poland.  They 
came  into  the  possession  of  Russia  partly  in  the  beginning  of  the  ISlh  c,  through  the 
conquests  of  Peter  the  great,  partly  under  Alexander  in  1809.  They  have  still  very 
various  constitutions,  though  the  usual  '•government"  machinery  has' been  introduced, 
and  every  efl'ort  is  made  completely  to  Russianize  them.  The  five  governments  have  an 
.Hrea  of  about  200,000  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.  in  '70  (Finland  in  '75)  of  5,126,497,  including 
St.  Petersburg. 

BALTIC  QUESTION,  the  controversy  between  the  provinces  of  Esthonia,  Livonia, 
and  Courland,  and  the  government  of  "Russia.  Peter  the  great  promised  to  the 
l)rovinces  tlieir  own  German  administration,  and  freedom  of  conscience;  and  these  rights 
were  confirmed  in  1856,  but  in  sj)ite  thereof,  the  Greek  church  endeavors  to  proselyte 
the  people,  efforts  are  made  to  compel  the  substitution  of  the  Russian  for  the  Geruiaa 
tongue  in  schools,  and  the  press  has  been  subjected  to  censorship. 

BALTIC  SEA,  is  the  great  gulf  or  shut  sea  bordered  by  Denmark,  Germany,  Riissia. 
and  Sweden,  and  communicating  with  the  Kattegat  and  North  sea,  bv  the  Sound  and  the 
Great  and  Little  Belts.  Its  length  is  f«tm  850  to  900  m.;  breadth,  from  100  to  300:  and 
area,  including  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  about  160,000  sq.  miles.  Its  depth  is 
on  an  average  15  to  20  fathoms,  in  many  places  not  so  much,  seldom  more  than  40  to  50, 
and  never  exceeding  167.  Its  shallowness  and  narrowness,  the  flat  coasts  of  Prussia  on 
the  one  side  and  the  rocky  coasts  of  Sweden  on  the  other,  and  above  all  the  numerous 
and  sudden  changes  of  wind  accompanied  by  violent  storms,  make  the  navisration  of  the 
Bidtic  very  dangerous.  The  group  of  the  Aland  islands  divide  the  s.  pari;  of  the  sea 
from  the  n.  part  or  gulf  of  Bothina  (q.v.).  The  gulf  of  Finland  (q.v.).  branching  off 
eastwards  into  Russia,  separates  Finland  from  Esthonia.  A  third  gulf  is  that  of  Riga  or 
Livonia.  The  Kurisch  and  other  hiffs  (q.v.)  are  not  gulfs,  but  fresh- water  lakes  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers. 

The  water  of  the  Baltic  is  colder  and  clearer  than  that  of  the  ocean.  It  contains 
only  a  fifth  of  the  salt  of  the  Atlantic,  and  ice  hinders  its  navigation  from  three  to  five 
mouths  yearly.     Tides,  as  in  all   inland   seas,  are   little   perceptible— at   Copenhagen^ 
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about  afoot;  yet  tlio  water  rises  and  falls  at  times,  though  from  other  ennses,  chiefly  from 
tlie  varying  ((uaiitity  of  water  in  the  rivers  at  different  seasons.  Upwards  of  250  rivers 
flow  into  iliis  sea.  "I'iie  chief  from  Germany  arc  tlit!  Tra\(',  Warnow,  Oder,  llega, 
Persante,  Vistula,  Fregel,  and  Nieincn;  from  Uu--Nia,  the  Windau,  Di'ina,  Narva,  Neva, 
and  Ilea;  and  from  Sweden,  Tornea,  Jjulea,  I'ltea,  Umea,  Angcrmiin,  Dal,  the  water  of 
lake  Alailer,  and  that  of  Wetter  and  otlicr  lakes  through  tlie  river  Molaia.  The  basin  of 
the  Baltic  occupies  at  least  K8(>,000  scj.  m.,  or  about  one  fourth  of  all  Europe;  and 
only  al)out  a  fourth  of  the  boundary  of  the  l)asin  is  mountainous.  The  principal  islands 
are  Zeahuul,  Flinen,  Hornholin,  Samsite,  .Mik'n,  I.angeland,  and  Laaland,  belonging  to 
Denmark;  the  Swedish  islands  Gottland,  Oland,  and  Ilveen  (in  the  Sound);  the  Aland 
islands,  Dagi),  and  Oesel,  belonging  to  Hussia;  and  liiigen,  to  Prussia.  The  number  of 
vessels  that  pa.ss  the  Sound  to  or  from  the  Baltic  aninialiy  is  very  large.  See  Sound 
Duties.  Timber,  hides,  tallow,  and  grain  are  the  chief  exports  from  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Baltic.  The  Eider  or  Schleswig-IIoistein  canal,  connecting  tiie  Baltic 
near  Kiel  with  the  North  sea  at  Tonningen,  facilitates  the  grain  trade  in  mild  winters. 
The  two  seas  are  also  connected  by  tiie  Gotha  canal,  which  joins  the  lakes  of  s. 
Sweden.  The  inosb important  harbors  in  the  Baltic  are:  in  Ueinnark,  Coiieiihagen  and 
Flensburg;  in  Germany,  Schleswig,  Kiel,  Travemlinde  (Lubeck),  Wismar,  l{o.stock, 
Stralsuncl,  Stettin,  Swinemluule,  Danzig,  Elbing,  Konigsberg,  Pillau.  and  Memel;  in 
Russia,  Kiga,  Bevel,  Narwa,  Croustadt,  and  Sveaborg;  and  in  Sweden,  Stockholm, 
Carlskrona,  and  Yslad. — The  shores  of  the  Baltic  in  Prussia  and  Couiland  have  been  long 
noted  for  the  and)er  cast  ashore  by  the,  waves  in  stormy  weather.  Another  important 
phenouemon  connected  with  the  Baltic,  is  an  alleged  slow  vertical  movement  of  itK 
coasts,  doiniicdrds  in  the  s.  of  Sweden,  but  further  n.  vpicards,  being  there  sup- 
posed to  be  at  the  rate  of  3  ft  in  a  century.  See  Lyell's  Principlen  of  Geology. — 
The  Germanic  nations  call  this  sea  Ostnee,  or  Eastern  sea;  the  name  Baltic  is  derived 
by  Dr.  Latham  from  an  island  Baltia,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  which  Dr.  Latham 
considers  to  be  Zealand. 

BALTIMORE,  a  CO.  in  n.  Maryland,  on  Chesapeaker  bay;  700  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  330,- 
741 — 47,931  colored.  The  surface  is  somewhat  hilly.  It  produces  corn,  tobacco,  wheat, 
and  garden  vegetables.     Co.  seat,  Towsontown. 

BALTIMOEE,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Baltiinore  co.,  Maryland, 
U.  S.,  in  hit.  39°  17'  n.,  and  long.  76  36'  w.  It  stands  round  a  small  bay  which  runs 
back  from  the  left  side  of  the  Patapsco,  about  12  m.  from  its  entrance  into  Chesapeake 
bay,  and  about  200  m.,  by  a  ship's  course,  from  the  open  Atlantic.  The  city  was 
founded  so  late  as  1729.  The  surest  test  of  its  prosperity  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  rapid 
increase  of  its  population.  In  1800,  there  were  26,514  inhabitants;  in  1810,  46,455;  in 
1830,  80.620;  in  1840,  102,513;  in  1850,  169.054;  and  in  1870  there  were  267,354.  Besides 
its  safe  and  convenient  communication  with  the  sea,  B.  is  connected  b}-  railway  with 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  Winchester,  Annapolis,  Cumberland,  York,  Lancaster,  Har- 
risburg,  etc.  From  e.  to  w.,  the  city  is  about  41  m.  long;  and  from  n.  to  s.,  about  'i\ 
broad,  and  covers  about  10,000  acres.  It  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by 
"Jones's  Falls,"  a  rapid  stream  which,  though  troublesome  from  its  floods,  and  expen- 
sive from  its  bridges,  supplies  immense  water-power,  and  an  abundance  of  pure  water 
for  domestic  use. 

In  1874,  imports  were  $26,578,554;  and  exports,  $28,617,590.  B.  has  a  very  extensive 
grain  trade,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  flour  depffts  in  tlie  world.  It  is  the  chief  market 
for  tobacco  in  the  country,  and  its  manufactures  are  very  important.  In  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1874,  2143  vessels,  of  1,103,446  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port  in  the  foreign 
trade.     There  are  25  newspapers. 

Among  the  commemorative  structures  ■which  have  gained  for  B.  the  name  of  \\\6 
''Monumental  City,"  the  most  interesting  is  an  elegant  obelisk,  erected  in  1815  to  tl)t! 
memory  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  defenfnn,g  the  town  against  the  British.  The  Roman 
Catholie  cathedral  takes  the  lead  among  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  B.  It  is  a  massive 
building  of  granite,  being  190  ft.  long,  177  broad,  and  127  high;  and  l)esides  one  of  the 
largest  organs  in  the  United  States,  it  contains  two  beautiful  paintings,  presented  by 
Louis  XVI.  and  Charles  X.  of  France.  In  B.,  however,  the  Roman  Catholics  have  now 
only  23  churches  out  of  189.  The  new  city  hall  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States,  and  there  are  numerous  handsome  educational  and  charitable 
institutions. 

BALTIMORE  (nt,U').  tlie  chief  city  in  MarjNand.  The  colonial  assembly  in  1729 
passed  a  bill  forlaying  out  a  town  in  Baltiiuore  co.,  on  the  n.  side  of  the  Patapsco.  Tine 
earliest  jiatent  for  land  there  was  by  Charles  Gorsuch,  a  quaker,  who  received  50  acres 
on  Whetstone  Point,  in  1662.  Twenty  years  later  David  Jones  settled  on  the  n.  side  of 
the  harbor,  giving  his  name  to  the  stream  known  as  "Jones's  Falls,"  which  divides 
the  "old"  from  the  "new"  towns.  In  Jan.,  1730,  a  small  town  was  located  n.  of 
Jones'  Falls,  and  named  B.,  in  honor  of  Calvcri.  lord  B.  At  the  .same  period  William 
Fell,  a  ship  builder,  settled  at  Fell's  point,  and  two  years  later  another  town  was  projected 
and  named  after  David  Jones.  That  town  was  joined  to  B.  in  1745.  diopping  its  name. 
By  successive  unions  these  little  settlements  passed  into  B.,  and  in  1752  ihv.  future  citT 
had  about  two  dozen  houses  and  200  inhabitants.     In  175G,  a  number  of  the  peopl* 
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expelled  from  Xova  Scotia  came  to  E. ;  in  1767  B.  wa«;  made  the  county  scat,  and  Uio  usual 
courts  were  established,  a  court-house  being  built  on  the  site  of  the  jiresent  batlh;  monu- 
ment, stamlinLT,  with  its  anticjuated  whipping-post  near  by,  until  1808.  Tlie  tirst  news- 
paper was  begun  in  1773,  a  theater  was  l)Uilt,  and  a  stage  line  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  eslabli.>lied.  "When  the  revolution  came,  B.  had  about  570  houses,  and  nearly  6000 
inhabitants.  In  1776,  the  continental  or  provincial  congress,  fearing  British  interference 
at  Philadelphia,  met  in  B.  in  quarters  thus  described  by  John  Adams:  "  The  congrcf^ 
sit  in  the  last  house  at  the  w.  end  of  Market  street,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  street,  in  a  long 
chamber,  with  two  fire-places,  two  large  closets,  and  two  doors.  The  house  belongs  to  a 
quakcr,  who  built  it  for  a  tavern."  A  custom-house  was  opened  in  1780.  and  a  market 
in  178-t,  in  which  year  a  few  oil  lamps  were  set  in  the  main  streets,  and  watchmen  were 
employed.  Trade  and  commerce  began  soon  after  peace,  and  the  city  grew  rapidly. 
Though  originally  a  Koman  Catholic  colony,  there  came,  after  the  revolution,  a  number 
of  enterprising  Scotch-Irish  Protestants,  whose  energy  and  means  were  of  great  value 
to  the  city.  Stage  lines  and  packets  were  established  to  distant  places,  turnpikes  pro- 
jected, aiid  in  1789  the  course  of  Jones'  Falls  within  the  city  was  changed,  and  the 
original  bed  of  the  stream  filled  in.  In  1792,  there  was  an  accession  to  the  population  of 
many  refugees  from  San  Domingo.  By  1796,  the  inhabitants  numbered  20,000,  and  B. 
was  made  a  cit}-  and  chose  a  mayor.  During  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  a  force 
under  col.  Ross  advanced  against  B.,  Sept.  13,  1814,  and  a  sharp  conflict  ensued,  in 
which  the  English  colonel  was  .slain;  but  the  Americans  were  defeated  with  heavj'  loss, 
Still  the  projected  a.ssault  on  the  city  was  abandoned.  The  entrance  to  the  port  of  B. 
is  defended  by  fort  McHenry,  on  the  point  of  land  between  the  harbor  and  the  Patapsco. 
It  was  during  an  unsuccessful  bombardment  of  this  fort  by  the  British  fleet,  in  1814, 
that  Francis  Scott  Key,  an  American  pri.soner  on  one  of  the  English  ships,  composed  the 
celebrated  "  Star-Spangled  Banner."  The  city  became  conspicuous  early  in  the  civil 
war.  April  19,  1861,  a  portion  of  the  6th  Massachusetts  and  7th  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ments was  mobbed  while  passing  through  the  cit}',  and  in  the  contest,  nine  citizens  and 
two  soldiers  were  killed,  and  three  citizens  and  23  soldiers  wounded.  Xo  more  troops 
were  sent  through  B.  until  the  city  was  put  under  military  nde. 

B.  is  on  undulatinjj  ground,  covering  about  10,000  acres,  41  m.  from  e.  to  w.,  and  3} 
from  n.  to  south.  It  is  almost  equally  divided  by  .Jones'  Falls,  which  is  crossed  by  .sev- 
eral bridges.  The  re"giou  e.  of  the  stream  is  nominally  divided  into  two  parts.  Old  Town 
and  Fell's  Point.  The  Point  is  the  resort  of  seamen,  and  a  place  of  ship-building  and 
manufacturing.  On  the  w.  of  .Jones'  Falls  are  the  city  proper  and  Spring  Garden,  the 
former  being  the  center  of  trade  and  the  home  of  the  wealthiest  citizens:  the  latter 
inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes  and  once  noted  for  rowdyism;  "My  name  is  Jake  Key- 
ser;  I  was  born  in  Spring  Garden,"  is  a  song  not  j-et  forgotten. 

B.  has  more  than  300  churches,  three  universities,  a  number  of  colleges,  and  many 
charitable  and  beneficial  institutions,  among  which  are  the  Baj' View  asylum:  the  Spring 
Grove  asylum;  the  Maryland  institution  for  the  blind;  the  Sheppard  asylum  for  the 
insane,  endowed  with  §1,000,000  by  Moses  Sheppard;  the  Peabody  institution,  which 
received  over  $1,000,000  from  George  Peabody;  the  Hopkins  hospital,  endowed  with 
$2,000,000  by  John  Hopkins,  free  without  regard  to  color  or  condition.  The  Johns  Hojv 
kins  university  (which  see)  is  a  new  institution,  magnificently  endowed,  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  post-graduate  studj',  and  advanced  scientific  research,  and  gradually  develop- 
ing its  various  courses  of  study  on  a  far-reaching  plan.  There  are  about  125  public 
schools,  with  80,000  average  attendance.  The  most  notable  building  in  B.  is  the  new 
city  hall,  occupying  an  entire  square  of  more  than  half  an  acre;  355  ft.  long,  in  renais- 
sance style;  the  outer  facing  of  the  walls,  the  portico,  and  all  the  ornamental  work  of 
white  ^laryland  marble;  the  inner  walls  and  floors  of  brick;  four  stories  high,  sur- 
mounted by  a  mansard  roof  of  iron  and  slate,  with  a  dome  and  tower  of  iron,  rising  240 
ft.  from  a  marble  base.  The  interior  is  very  elegantly  furnished,  and  the  whole^  cost 
was  §3,600,000.  It  is  .said  to  have  been  built  entirely  within  the  original  estimate  of 
expense.  The  Peabody  institute  was  incorporated  in  1857;  one  wing  of  the  building, 
near  tlie  Washington  monument,  is  completed.  It  is  faced  and  ornamented  with  white 
marble,  and  is  simple,  but  massive  and  imposing  in  style.  It  contains  a  library  of  56,000 
volumes,  and  halls  for  lectures,  concerts,  etc.  The  custom-hou.se  is  a  fine  edifice.  325 
by  141  ft.;  the  principal  room  is  53  ft.  square,  and  is  lighted  by  a  glass  dome,  115  ft. 
above  the  .street.  On  the  four  sides  are  colonnades,  each  column  being  a  single  block 
of  Italian  marble. 

B.  is  supplied  with  water  from  lake  Roland  (fed  by  JoneS'  Falls),  an  artificial  pond 
8  rn.  n.  of  tlie  city,  with  a  capacity  of  500,000,000  galls.  There  are  three  other  reser- 
voirs, with  an  aggregate  storage  of  as  much  more.  There  are  also  numei-ous  small 
springs  and  fountains  in  the  city.  Of  a  number  of  public  squares,  Druid  Hill  park,  of 
700  acres,  in  the  extreme  n.w.  of  the  city,  is  the  chief,  and  pos.sesses  wonderful  natural 
Ijeauty,  including  forests,  lakes,  lawns,  and  about  25  m.  of  carriage  drives. 

As  a  manufacturing  city,  B.  takes  high  rank  in  .ship-building;  in  products  of  iron, 
wool,  copper,  cotton,  and  pottery;  in  sugar-refining,  distilling,  tanning,  .saddlery,  the 
making  of  agricultural  implements,  etc.  Kear  the  city  is  clay  for  bricks,  which  is  not 
excelled  by  any  known  in  the  world,  and  more  than  100,000,000  B.  bricks  are  made  and 
sold  annually.     The  largest  iron-rolling  mills  in  the  United  States  are  the  Abbott  works. 
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iu  the  e.  section  of  tlie  city.  As  a  flour  market,  B.  is  an  important  center;  and  it  is  also 
l>romiueiit  in  cxportini;  tobacco,  and  otlicr  pnwlucts.  One  of  its  features  is  the  oystoi' 
liade.  Tiic  oysters  are  talvcn  from  Ciiesapeakc  bay  in  immense  quantities,  canned,  and 
siii])ped  to  all  parts  of  the  Avorld. 

In  order  of  population,  B.  is  the  sixth  city  in  the  United  States.  Its  progress  as  shown 
liv  the  census  has  been  rapid.  171)0,  1:5, r,0;l;  ISOO,  26,514;  1810,  35.58:1;  1820,02,738; 
1830,  80, G25;  1840,  102,313;  1850.  IGi), 054;  1800,212,418;  1870,  267,354. 

BATiTIMOKE,  Lokd,  Sir  Gkourk  Cai.veut,  of  the  Irish  peerage  created  in  1024  by 
James  11.,  who  gave  Iho  title  to  his  zealous  liomau  Catholic  deiender.  Lord  B.  was 
of  English  birth,  a  grailuate  of  O.xford,  principal  secretary  of  slate  in  lOli),  and  mem- 
ber of  parliament  in  1()2U-21.  He  tried  to  establish  a  colony  in  Kewfoundland,  in 
1025,  but  failed,  lie  visited  Virginia,  but  not  being  well  received,  returned  to  England, 
where  he  died.  It  was  to  his  son,  Cecil  Calvert,  that  the  Maryland  patent  issued  in 
1032.  lie  never  came  to  this  country,  but  sent  settlers  under  liis  brother  Leonard.  Cecil 
succeeded  to  the  title,  whence  it  pas.sed  to  John  and  his  heirs  until  1771,  when  it  died 
with  Frederick,  who  had  no  children. 

BALTIMORE-BIRD,  or  Bai.timore  Oriole,  Ic'terna  Bnltimorii,  a  very  beautiful 
American  bird,  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  as  far  u.  as  55^  n.  Lit., 
but  migrating  to  tropical  or  .subtropical  regions  in  winter.  The  genus  to  which  it  belongs 
is  usually  referred  to  the  natural  family  of  .s/?/7v«'*f  (sec  Starling).  The  B.-B.  is  in 
size  .somewiiat  less  than  a  common  starling;  the  bill  conical,- very  acute,  and  a  little 
curved;  the  plumage  brilliant,  particularly  in  the  adult  males,  glossy  black  finely  con- 
trasting with  bright  orange  and  vermilion;  the  tail  longish,  rounded,  and  slightly 
forked.  The  bird  is  remarkably  active  and  lively;  its  song  extremely  agreeable.  Its 
nest  is  a  curious  and  interesting  structure — a  pendulous  cylindrical  pouch  of  6  or 
7  in.  long,  usually  suspended  from  two  twigs  at  the  extremity  of  a  lofty 
drooping  branch;  the  materials,  which  vary  according  to  circumstances,  being  woven 
together  with  great  nicet}'.  It  is  sometimes  sewed  through  and  through  with  long 
lK)r.se-ha!rs.  Thread,  which  may  happen  to  be  bleaching,  is  very  liable  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  i)urposc  of  nest-building. 

The  nests  of  other  si)ccies  of  icterus  are  also  pensile.  Several  arc  natives  of  North 
America,  and  others  of  South  America.  They  are  quite  distinct  from  the  true  orioles 
(q.v.). 

BALTSCHIK',  or  Baldjik',  a  t.  of  European  Turkey,  18  m.  n.e.  of  Varna,  noteworthy 
in  consequence  of  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruins  of  Tomi,  to  which  place  Ovid  was 
exiled. 

BALTZER,  VTiiJiKLM  Eduard,  b.  1814;  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Halle;  was  hos- 
jiital  chaplain  at  Dclitzsch,  and  in  1847  founded,  at  Nordhausen,  a  free  religious  com- 
munity. In  1848,  he  was  chosen  to  the  Frankfort  parliament,  and  subsequently  to  the 
Prussian  assembly.  In  1868,  he  established  a  society  and  a  journal  to  promote  vegeta- 
rianism.    He  has  written  many  works  on  religious  topics,  including  a  Life  of  Jcaus. 

BALUCHISTAN'.     See  Beloociiistan,  ante. 

BALUSTER,  popularly',  hitnister  or  ballaster  (Ital.  balaustro;  Fr.  balustre)  the  name 
given  to  the  small  shafts  or  pillars  set  in  a  line  at  short  equal  distances,  and  supporting  a 
cornice  or  coping.  The.se  nuniature  pillais  have  generally  either  a  pear-shaped  swelling 
at  the  lower  end,  or  consist  of  two  pear-shaped  pieces,  placed  above  each  other,  a  ring 
of  moldings  being  set  between  them.  This  makes  the  proOle  resemble  an  ancient  bow 
or  balista  (C£.v.),  from  which  some  derive  the  name;  others  derive  it  from  Lat.  ^)a^«s, 
Eng.  jxde  or  pale. 

BALUSTRADE,  a  range  of  balusters,  together  with  the  cornice  or  coping  which  they 
support.  The  II  is  often  used  as  a  parapet  for  bridges,  the  roofs  of  large  edifices,  etc., 
or  as  a  mere  termination  to  the  structure.  It  is  also  used  to  enclose  stairs,  altars,  bal- 
conies, etc.     Balustrades  are  made  of  stone,  metal,  or  wood. 

BALUZE,  Etirxxk,  1030-1718;  a  French  scholar;  librarian  for  Colbert,  the  famous 
minister  of  state;  in  1670,  honored  with  the  professorship  of  canon  law  in  the  royal  col- 
lege, the  chair  being  founded  expressly  for  him.  On  the  fall  of  cardinal  de  Bouillon  he 
lost  his  ]>laee,  and  was  long  kept  out  of  Paris.  His  best  known  work  is  the  Capitularia 
Jifffum  Fmnrorum. 

BALZAC,  HoNORE  DE,.one  of  the  best  of  the  modern  French  novelists,  was  b.  on  the 
20th  IMay,  1799,  at  Toiirs,  where  his  father  held  a  civil  office.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  he 
entered  the  college  of  Vendome,  but  finished  his  studies  at  the  Pension  Lepitre,  in  Paris. 
His  father  who  had  been  impoverished  by  the  loss  of  his  situation,  then  placed  him  with 
a  notary,  to  whom  he  acted  as  clerk.  This  occupation  proving  intolerably  irksome,  B. 
soon  after  began  his  literary  career,  and  wrote  about  30  volumes,  under  the  name  of  St. 
Aubin,  M.  de  Veillergre,  St.  Alme,  etc.  He  received  some  trifling  assistance  in  writing 
these  novels,  which  were,  however,  so  unsuccessfid,  that  he  lived  in  the  greatest  pov- 
erty. In  the  year  1826,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  the  printer  Barbier,  and  pub- 
lished various  works;  but  the  speculation  turned  out  so  ill,  that  he  fell  into  debt,  and 
returned  once  more  to  book-making.     His  perseverance  was  admirable.     Although  long 
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iittoily  unsucrrssfiil.  lie  continued  to  write  on  until  jit  last  ho  opened  a  path  for  himself 
hy  his  novel  Le.i  Denderx  (JJumduH,  on  la  lir/'tafine  en.  IISOO  (Pur.  1829).  In  tliis  hook  he 
aliaudoned  for  tlie  fir.st  time  the  manner  of  Pigault  and  Lehrun,  which  he  had  liitJierto 
adopted.  Among  his  best  works  are  tlie  Physiologie  du  3Ia)iaf/e(2  vols.  Par.  I80I),  Scenes 
de  lu  Vie  Priree  (5  vols.  1831),  Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Province  (1832),  Scenex  dc  la  Vie  Pari- 
^ienne  {IS32),  Le  Afedcciii  de  Can/jkn/ne,  Le  Pire  G»riot,  La  Pean  de  Vhagrin,  La  Pecherche 
de  VAbaoln,  which  were  all  received  with  uuich  favor  hy  the  public.  Of  all  his  novels, 
two  only  can  lay  claim  to  anything  like  artistic  completeness.  TheA'  are  tlie  lliatoire  Inlel- 
lectnelU  de  Louis  Lambert,  and  EiKjene  Grandet.  His  other  works  sntfer  more  or  less  from 
unnaturaluess,  diffu.seness,  and  tlie  Avant  of  a  solid  knowledge  of  the  world,  although 
there  is  a  richness  of  description  in  portraying  individual  features  of  character,  as  drawn 
directly  from  the  heart,  not  to  be  denied.  B.  exercises  immense  power  over  the  f(  male 
part  of  his  readers.  In  his  C'vntes  DntUitiques,  colUrjez  h  Albaies  de  Touraine,  et  mix  en, 
himiere  par  k  Sienr  de  Balzac  pour  VesbatUineid  de  Pantagrnelistes  et  non  avlfns  (2  vols. 
Par.  1833),  he  follow.?  exactly  in  the  footsteps  of  Rabelais.  Success  madeE.  conceitedlv 
ambitious.  He  thought  him.self  equal  to  the  most  di.stiuguished  authors  of  all  time,  anil 
represented  tlie  aim  of  his  li^>raiy  activity  to  be,  to  give  a  complete  picture  of  human 
life  in  all  its  varied  phases.  Asa  dramatic  author  he  decidedly  failed.  He  d.  Aug., 
1850.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works  in  45  vols,  was  published  in  Paris,  1856-59.  Au 
English  translation  of  his  letters,  with  a  iliemoir  by  his  sister,  was  issued  in  1878. 

BALZAC,  Jean  Louis  Guez  de,  b.  at  Angouleme  in  1594.  In  his  3'outh  he  was  sec- 
retary to  cardinal  la  Valette  at  Rome,  where  he  cultivated  his  taste  for  elegant  compo- 
sition, and  on  his  return  to  Paris  devoted  himself  to  the  refinement  of  his  native  lan- 
guage. His  efforts  in  this  direction  have  given  him  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature 
of  his  country;  and  though  his  writings  do  not  possess  much  intrinsic  wortli,  they  lier- 
alded  the  splendid  phalanx  of  genius  w  hich  adorned  the  subsequent  age  of  Louis  XIY. 
He  was  a  favorite  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  a  member  of  the  French  academj',  a  councilor 
of  state,  and  historiographer.  His  violent  literary  disputes  with  Father  Goula  caused 
him  to  leave  Paris  and  retire  to  his  hereditary  propertj'  of  Balzac,  where  he  died  on  the 
18th  Feb.,  1655.  A  collection  of  the  works  of  B.  appeared  in  Paris,  edited  by  I'Abbe 
Cassaigne  (2  vols.  Par.  1665;  3  vols.  Amst.  1684).  Of  all  his  works,  his  LeffresCS  vols. 
Par.  1806)  have  been  most  generally  admired,  and  are  still  read.  A  selection  fnmi  his 
writings  was  arranged  by  JMalitourne  (2  vols.  Par.  1822).  Compare  Moreau  de  Mersan, 
Pensees  de  B.  (Par.  1807). 

BAMBA,  a  province  in  Congo  on  the  w.  coast  of  Africa,  s.  of  the  river  Ambriz; 
abounding  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  salt.  It  is  said  to  be  fertile,  and  densely  popu- 
lated.    The  climate  is  good  for  that  part  of  the  continent. 

BAMBAR'RA,  one  of  the  states  of  Sudan,  western  Africa,  Ij'ing,  so  far  as  has  been 
ascertained,  between  lat.  12°  and  14'  n.,  long.  15°  e.,  and  5°  w.,  and  occupying  both  sides 
of  the  Jolibaor  Niger,  which  flows  through  its  center  from  s.w.  to  n.e.  TJie  principal 
towns  of  B.  stand  on  the  banks  of  this  river.  The  mountains  in  which  the  Niger  has  its 
source  divide  it  on  the  s.  from  Guinea;  the  Sahara  de.sert  bounds  it  on  the  n. :  on  tliew., 
Senegambia:  and  on  the  e.,  some  of  its  sister-states.  In  its  general  aspect,  the  country 
is  said  to  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  agricultural  districts  of  England ;  but 
in  the  w.  there  are  low  chains  of  granite  hills,  forming  continuations  of  the  highlands 
from  which  the  Niger  springs.  The  climate  in  some  parts  is  intensely  liot;  in  otliers,  it 
is  more  temperate,  but  it  is  generally  healthy.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from  June  to 
November.  The  land  is  well  watered  and  fertile.  Double  crops  of  corn,  rice,  maize, 
yams,  etc.,  are  raised  annually  without  much  labor. 

The  butter-tree,  cotton-tree,  oil-palm,  baobab,  and  date,  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant indigenous  growths.  The  manufacturing  industry  of  B.  is  important;  the  women 
making  a  soft  coarse  cloth,  much  esteemed  for  its  beautiful  blue  color,  and  the  men 
articles  in  gold,  iron,  and  ivory,  in  which  a  pretty  extensive  trade  is  carried  on.  The 
inhabitants,  chiefly  Mandingoes,  arc  said  to  be  superior  to  their  neighbors  in  intelligence, 
and  to  be  much  sought  after  as  warriors  by  the  petty  chiefs  around  them,  who  are  at 
constant  war  with  each  other.  They  generally  lend  their  assistance  on  condition  of  a 
certain  payment.  The  upper  classes  profess  Mohammedanism,  but  the  lowei'  are  pagans. 
The  introduction  of  the  former  religion  has  had  at  least  one  good  effect.  It  has  supplied 
the  native  dialect  with  a  written  speech  through  Die  use  of  Arabic  letters.  The  chief 
domestic  animals  are  horned  cattle,  goats,  sheep,  and  fine  horses.  The  wild  animals  are 
lions,  leopards,  ehjphants,  wolves,  panthers,  etc.;  and  venomous  reptiles,  of  which  the 
natives  are  much  afraid.  Crocodiles  are  numerous  in  the  rivers,  which  also  abound 
with  fish.  The  principal  tov,-ns  are  Sego,  Sansanding,  Yamina.  and  Bsmmaku,  which 
are  all  populous.  The  country  has  a  nominal  monarch,  but  it  is  in  reality  ruled  b}-  sev- 
eral chiefs. 

BAHBEEG,  a  city  of  Bavaria,  in  the  district  of  upper  Franconia,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Regnitz,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the  Main,  and  in  the  midst 
of  vineyard-;,  orchards,  and  hop-gardens.  B.,  which  has  considerably  declined  in 
importance  since  the  reformation,  is  a  city  of  considerable  antiquity,  having  originated, 
it  is  said,  with  a  colony  of  Sa.xons  who  settled  here  in  804.  The  most  noteworthy  of  its 
public  buildings  is  tlie  cathedral,  a  magnificent  edifice  in  the  Byzantine  style,  founded 
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by  tlie  ciupcror  Ilcniy  II.  in  1004,  aiul  restored  after  lire  in  1110.  It  contains,  among 
other  nioimnn'iits,  the  ehiborately  carved  tomb  of  the  founder  and  his  empress,  Cuni- 
guiula.  Attached  to  the  cathedral  is  a  librar}',  willi  valuable  missals  and  manuscripts 
iiud  what  is  ri'presented  to  be  the  jirayer-book  of  Henry  II.  There  arc  several  other  line 
ecclesiastical  structures  of  early  date,  and  the  old  palace  of  the  former  prince-bishops  of 
B.  Tiie  ruins  of  the  castle  of  AUciiburic,  oriiiiually  the  seat  of  the  counts  of  Baben- 
hcYjx,  and  the  scane  of  many  important  historical  events,  stand  on  an  eminence  about 
a  nli^e  and  a  half  from  the  town.  The  educational  institutions  of  B.  are  numerous. 
Pop.  '75,  2G,9o8,  ciiiefly  cnga.<::ed  in  tlie  manufactui'c  of  beer,  which  is  famous  through- 
out German}',  cotton,  cloth,  gloves,  musical  instruments,  etc.  A  large  export  trade  in 
licorice  and  garden-seeds  is  carried  on. 

BAl!l3I  NO,  a  term  in  art  descriptive  of  the  swaddled  figure  of  the  infant  Saviour, 
which,  surrounded  by  a  halo,  and  watched  over  by  angels,  occasionally  forms  the 
subject  of  altar-i)icccs  in  Iloman  Catholic  churches.  The  Saiifimm-o  B.,  in  tlie  church  of 
Ara  Ccrli  at  Koine,  is  held  in  great  veneration  for  its  supposed  miraculous  power  of 
curing  the  sick.  It  is  carved  in  wood,  painted,  and  richly  decorated  with  jewebs  and 
precious  stones.  Tiie  carving  is  attributed  to  a  Franciscan  pilgrim,  out  of  a  tree  that 
grew  on  mount  Olivet,  and  the  painting  to,  St.  Lidve  The  festival  of  the  B.,  wliicli 
occurs  at  the  Epiphany,  is  attended  by  great  numbers  of  country  people,  and  the  B.  is 
said  to  draw  more  in  the  shape  of  fees  than  the  most  successful  medical  practitioner  iu 
Kome. 

BAMBOCCIADES,  in  painting,  are  grotesque  scenes  from  common  or  low  life — such 
as  country-fairs,  penny-weddings,  boors  merry-making.  The  name  is  derived  from 
Peter  van  Laar,  a  painter,  who,  on  account  of  his  personal  deformity,  was  suruamed 
Bamboccio  (cripple);  but  he  was  not  the  first  painter  of  such  scenes. 

BAMBOO',  Bambusa,  a  genus  of  grasses,  of  which  most  of  the  species  attain  a  great 
size,  many  of  tliem  20  or  30  ft.,  some  70  or  100  ft.  in  height.  The  species  are  numerous, 
and  are  found  in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions,  both  of  the  eastern  and  western  hemi- 
spheres. They  are  of  great  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
grow.  All.  of  them  have  a  jointed  subterranean  root-stock  (rhizome)  which  throws  up 
10  to  100  stems.  These  are  generally  straight  and  erect;  although  one  large  species  {B. 
Hgrcit/x).  common  in  dry  mountainous  situations  in  the  s.e.  of  Asia,  has  crooked 
and  sometimes  creeping  stems.  The  stems  grow  to  their  full  height  unbranched,  but 
afterwards  throw  out  straight  horizontal  branches,  especially  in  their  upper  parts,  form- 
ing a  dense  thicket;  and  many  of  them  being  strongly  armed  with  spines,  they  are 
planted  for  defense,  presenting  a  formidable  barrier,  even  against  regular  troops.  Some 
of  the  smaller  kinds  are  often  planted  as  hedges.  The  stems  are  jointed  like  those  of 
other  grasses,  very  hard,  but  light  and  elastic,  hollow,  containing  only  a  light  spongy 
pith,  except  at  the  joints  or  nodes,  where  they  are  divided  by  strong  partitions.  They 
are,  therefore,  readily  converted  into  water  vessels  of  various  sorts;  and  when  the  par- 
titions are  removed,  they  are  used  as  pipes  for  conveying  water.  They  are  also  much 
employed  for  house-building,  for  bridges,  etc.  The  snialler  stems  are  converted  into 
walking-sticks,  and  are  imported  into  Europe  under  the  name  of  B.  cane,  both  for  that 
purpose  and  to  be  employed  in  light  wicker-work.  In  China,  the  interior  portions  of ' 
the  stem  are  used  for  making  paper.  Some  of  the  species  grow  to  the  height  of  only  a 
few  feet;  and  almost  all  of  them  are  slender  in  proportion  to  their  height,  although  B. 
Gvadiia,  a  native  of  New  Granada  and  Quito,  has  a  trunk  16  in.  in  diameter.  The 
steins  of  different  species  vary  also  very  much  in  the  thickness  of  the  woody  part,  and  so 
in  their  adaptation  to  different  purposes.  The  external  covering  of  the  stem  is,  in  all 
the  species,  remarkably  silicious;  the  stem  of  B.  tabacaruc  is  so  hard  that  it  strikes  fire 
when  the  hatchet  is  applied.  This  species  is  a  native  of  Amboyna  and  Java;  its  slender 
stems  are  polished,  and  used  for  the  stalks  of  tobacco-pipes.  The  leaves  of  some  kinds 
are  used  for  thatch,  and  the  Chinese  piait  hats  of  them;  of  the  external  membrane  of 
the  stems  of  some,  they  make  paper.  From  the  knots  of  the  B.  there  exudes  a  saccha- 
rine juice,  which  dries  upon  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  Avhich  the  Greeks  called 
IiuUdii  honey.  It  is  also  sometimes  named  Taharis  or  TahisJieer;  but  this  name  more 
properly  belongs  to  a  phosphorescent  substance,  containing  silica  and  lime,  and  possess- 
ing remarkable  properties,  which  forms  in  the  joints  of  some  species  of  B.,  iind  of  other 
large  grasses  gi'owing  in  diy  situations.  See  Tabasheer. — The  young  shoots  of  some, 
kinds  of  B.  are  eateu  like  asparagus,  or  are  pickled  in  vinegar.  Those  of  B.  Tukht,  a 
common  Bengalese  species,  are  "used  for  tliese  purposes  when  about  2  ft.  long.  The 
seeds  of  some  species  are  used  as  rice,  and  for  making  a  kind  of  beer.  Bamboos  are 
generally  of  very  rapid  growth,  and  they  are  often  found  in  arid  situations,  which  would 
otherwise  be  destitute  of  vegetation.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  yet  be  employed, 
where  they  do  not  naturally  abound,  to  render  districts  ijroductive  which  are  now  little 
else  than  deserts,  in  climates  like  those  of  Arabia,  the  n.  of  Africa,  and  Australia:  and 
the  quality  of  the  grain  of  different  species  seems  to  deserve  more  attention  than  it  has 
ever  received.  The  species  common  in  the  West  Indies  {B.  vulgarifi)  is  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  from  the  East  Indies.  A  few  species  are  found  in  the  Himalaya,  to  an 
altitude  of  12,000  ft.,  and  a  dwarf  species  from  that  region  has  been  successfully  tried  in 
the  open  air  in  England. 
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BAM'BOEOTJGH  CASTLE,  on  the  site  of  wliicli  Agricola  is  said  to  have  built  a  Koman 
fortress,  is  oue  of  the  oldest  in  Britain,  having  according  to  the  Saxon  chronicle,  been 
erected  by  Ida,  the  first  Saxon  king  of  Xorthumbria,  in  530.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
royal  residence  for  long  after.  In  G43  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Penda,  king  of 
Mercia;  and  during  the  Danish  descents  on  England  it -svas  twice  partly  demolished. 
Mowbray,  carl  of  Xorthuniberland,  was  besieged  in  B.  in  1095  by  "William  Kufus,  and 
liaving  fallen  into  the  king's  hands,  lady  Mowbray  surrendered  inider  the  tlireat  of  his 
eyes  being  put  out.  When  Northumberland  was  granted  to  Henry,  sou  of  David  of 
Scotland,  B.  C.  was  reserved  for  the  English  crown,  and  here  Baliol  acknowledged 
Edward  I.'s  supremacy  in  1:296.  During  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  it  ^va3  tlie  scene  of  several 
conflicts,  and  so  battered  and  destroyed  that  it  has  net  been  again  used  as  a  fortress.  In 
the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  its  governor  was  Sir  John  Foster,  iu  whose  family  it  con- 
tinued till  1715,  when  it  was  bouglit,  with  the  Forster  estates,  by  lord  Crewe,  bishop  of 
Durham,  who  left  it  with  other  property  to  trustees  for  benevolent  purposes.  The 
restoration  of  the  castle,  and  its  conversion  to  its  present  charitsble  uses,  were  chiefly 
carried  out  by  oue  of  these,  the  Kev.  Dr.  John  Sharpe,  who  bequeathed  his  library  to  the 
iustftution.  The  income,  which  is  about  £9000,  is  expended  in  providing  a  market  for 
the  sale  of  provisions  and  groceries  to  the  poor  at  prime  cost;  a  dispensary  for  gratis 
advice  and  medicines  to  the  sick;  funds  for  maintaining,  educating,  and  starting  in  life 
poor  children  of  the  district;  lifeboats  and  apartments  for  shipwrecked  sailors;  a  con- 
stant patrol  during  stormy  nights  for  8  m.  along  the  coast;  repairing  ciiurches,  and  aiding 
young  men  at  the  universities.  B.  village,  near  the  castle,  was  a  ro3'al  borough  before 
the  conquest,  and  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  returned  2  members  to  parliament.  Its  pop. 
in  1S71  was  320.  Opposite  B.  C.  are  the  Fame  isles,  where  Grace  Darling  and  her  father 
saved  the  crew  of  the  Forfarsliire  steamer  in  1S38. 

EAMBOTJK',  a  country  of  Senegambia,  w^estcrn  Africa,  lying  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
Senegal  and  Faleme  rivers.  Its  extent  is  roughly  estimated  at  140  m.  in  length,  and 
from  80  to  100  in  breadth.  The  climate  is  uahealllij',  especially  during  the  rainy  season; 
but  the  valleys  are  remarkable  for  their  fertility.  Trees  comnivju  to  western  Africa  here 
attain  enormous  proportions.  Vast  herds  of  wild  oxen  roam  the  hills,  and  most  of  the 
wild  animals  of  Africa  abound.  B.  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  uoid,  which  the  natives 
exchange  for  salt,  cotton,  and  other  manufactured  goods.  Its  inhabitants,  the  MandJu- 
goes,  are  professedh*  Mohammedans,  but  they  cling  to  many  ]nigau  su[)erstitions,  and 
are  veiy  ferocious.  B.  was,  four  centuries  ago,  a  siiort  time  in  the  possession  of  the 
Portuguese. 

BAMIAN',  a  fruitful  valley  and  pass  of  Afghanistan,  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
inclosed  by  steep  rocks,  leading  from  Cabul  to  Turkestan.  It  is  at  au  elevation  of  849(3 
ft.,  and  is  the  only  known  pass  over  the  Hindu  Kush  for  artillery  and  heavy  transport. 
It  was  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  Buddhist  worship,  and  with  its  two  colossal  .statues  was 
described  by  the  Buddhist  monks  who  visited  India  in  the  4th  and  oth  centuries.  The 
statues  are  found  on  a  hill  about  300  ft.  high,  in  which  are  a  multitude  of  cells  exca- 
vated in  the  rock  all  round,  and  rising  above  one  another  in  irregular  tiers.  The  male 
tigure  is  about  160  ft.,  the  female,  120.  Both  are  natural  in  attitude,  and  clothed  in  light 
drapeiy;  the  face  of  the  former  is  the  most  perfectly  preserved.  Each  figure  is  hewn 
out  of  a  deep  niche,  also  elaborately  carved,  and  representing  royal  personages  and  a 
varietj"  of  symbols  which  resemble  those  on  the  coins  of  the  Sassanida?.  Each  contains 
a  winding  stair  by  which  it  is  possible  to  ascend  to  the  head.  The  whole  valley  is 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  tombs,  mosques,  and  other  buildings,  once  belonging  to  tlie 
town  of  Ghulghuleh,  which  more  recently  occupied  this  site,  and  was  destroyed  by 
Genghis  Khan  in  1231.  Eight  m.  eastward  of  B.  lies  the  ancient  fortress  of  Zohak, 
attributed  to  the  fabulous  Persian  serpent-king  of  that  name.  The  fortress  is  preserved 
for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  important  pass.  Both  there  and  in  the  valley  of  B.,  a 
grear  number  of  coins,  ornaments,  and  other  antiquities  have  been  recently  found,  and 
fully  described  byMasson,  Wilson,  Prinsep,  Wood,  and  others. 

BAMPTON,  a  small  t.  in  the  n.e.  of  Devonshire,  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Batham, 
a  trilaitary  of  the  Exe,  and  22  m.  n.  of  Exeter_  There  are  here  extensive  carboniferous 
limestone  quarries.  The  manufacture  of  serge  and  pottery  is  carried  on.  St.  Michael's 
church  was  built  in  the  14th  c,  and  has  a  tower  70  ft.  high.     Pop.  '71,  1111. 

BAMPTON  IN  THE  BTJSH.  a  small  t.  in  Oxfordshire,  14  m.  s.w.  of  Oxford.  It  lias 
an  ancient  cruciform  church,  with  a  large  Norman  tower,  and  examples  of  every  period 
of  the  pointed  Gothic  style.     Pop.  '71,  764. 

BAMPTON  LECTURES.  These  lectures  are  so  called  after  the  name  of  their  founder, 
the  Rev.  John  Bampton.  canon  of  Salisbury,  who  left  estates  originally  worth  £120  per 
nnnum,  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  for  the  endowment  of  eight  divinity-lecture  ser- 
mons, to  be  preached  at  Great  St.  Mary's  every  year,  and  to  be  published,  at  the  expeusii 
of  the  estate,  within  two  months  of  their  being  preached.  The  preacher  is  to  lecture  on 
one  of  the  following  subjects:  "  The  Confirmation  of  the  Christian  Faith  and  the  Con- 
futation of  all  Heretics  and  Schismatics;'  "The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures;" 
"The  Authority  of  the  Primitive  Fathers  in  :Matters  of  Christian  Faith  and  Practice:"' 
"The  Divinity  of  Christ;"  "The  Divinity   of  the   Holy  Ghost;"  "  The  Apostles' and 
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Niccne  Creeds."  No  person  is  qualified  to  preach  tliese  lectures  \\'ho  has  not  taken  the 
decree  of  m.a.,  eillier  at  Oxford  or  Cainhridire,  and  the  sanie  person  shall  never  jjreaeh 
them  twice.  The  lirst  course  was  delivered  in  1780.  In  1834  and  1830,  no  lecturers  were 
appointed,  and  no  lecture  was  j)reaehed  in  1841.  With  these  exceptions,  there  lias  been 
an  unbroken  series  of  very  valuable,  but  rather  learned  than  ])opular  diseoiu'ses.  The 
most  remarkable  are  the  followim;':  Those  delivered  in  17S4,  on  "Christianity  and 
Mohanimeilauism,"  by  Dr.  While,  who  was  accused  of  liaving  obtained  assistance  in 
their  conijiosition  from  Dr.  Parr  and  Dr.  Badcock;  those  by  Dr.  Tathani  in  1790,  on 
"The  Logic  of  Theology;"  those  of  Dr.  Nott  in  1802,  on  "Religious  Enthu.siasm" — this 
series  was  (iirect(>d  against  the  pretensions  of  Wesley  and  Wiiitetield;  tho.se  of  Dr.  Mant 
in  1812;  those  of  Keginald  lleber  in  1815;  Wliately  in  1822;  Milman  in  1827;  Burton  in 
ly29,  on  "The  Heresies  of  the  Apostolic  Age;"  Soanies  in  1830,  on  "  The  Doctrines  of 
tlie  Anglo-Saxon  Church."  But  of  ihe  whole  series,  none  have  caused  greater  excite- 
ment and  controversy  than  those  delivered  by  Dr.  Hampden  in  1832,  on  "  The  Scholastic 
Philosophy  considered  in  its  Relation  to  Christian  Theology."  They  were  attacked  on 
all  sides,  but  especially  by  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  tract  association.  Hampden  was 
accused  of  rationalism  and  Socinianisiu.  When  he  was  appointed  regius  professor  of 
divinity  in  1836,  a  petition  against  his  appointment  was  sent  up  to  the  throne;  and  upon 
this  being  rejected,  a  censure  was  passed  upon  him  in  convocation  by  a  large  majority, 
declaring  his  teaching  to  be  unsound,  and  releasing  undergraduates  from  attendance  at 
his  lectures.  Notwithstanding  this,  lie  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Hereford  in  1847,  under 
t!ie  government  of  lord  John  Russell — thirteen  of  the  bench  of  bLsliops  protesting  against 
the  appointment.  The  course  of  B.  L.  delivered  by  the  late  dean  Mansel,  in  I808,  on 
"The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,"  caused  a  less  bitter,  but  scarcely  less  interesting 
controvers}'.  Mr.  Mansel  possessed  great  power  as  a  dialectician,  and  his  lectures  con- 
tained many  very  eloquent  passages.  The  main  position  which  he  took  up  was,  "That 
the  human  mind  inevitably,  and  by  virtue  of  its  essential  constitution,  linds  itself 
involved  in  self-contradictions  whenever  it  ventures  olt  certalb  courses  of  speculation," 
i.e..  on  speculations  concerning  the  infinite  nature  of  God.  He  maintained  that  all 
attempts  to  construct  an  objective  or  metaphysical  theology  must  necessarily  fail,  and 
that  the  attainment  of  a  philosophy  of  the  Infinite  is  utterly  inipos.sible,  under  the  exist- 
ing laws  of  human  thought — the  practical  ahn  of  the  whole  course  being  to  show  the 
"  right  use  of  reason  in  religious  questiqns. "  Mr.  Mansel  was  accused  by  his  critics  of 
condemning  rt/^  dogmatic  theology  (e.g.,  all  creeds  and  articles),  and  of  making  revela- 
tion iUself  impossible.  Mr.  Maurice  was  one  of  his  principal  opponents.  Canon 
Liddon's  lectures  in  1866,  on  "Our  Lord's  Divinity,"  have  been  the  most  important 
since  dean  Mansel's.  The  B.  L.  for  1874  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Stanley  Leathcs, 
M..\..  on  "  The  Religion  of  the  Christ;  its  Historic  and  Literary  Development  considered 
«s  an  Evidence  of  its  Origin." 

A  course  of  lectures  similar  to  the  Bampton  was  founded  about  the  same  time  at 
Cambridge,  by  tiie  Rev.  John  Hulse.     See  Hulse.\n  Lectukes. 

BAMPTJ  EA,  Bii.vMPUR.v,  or  Bit.vnpur.v,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  in  the  territory  of 
Tndore,  on  the  Rewa,  1344  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  about  180  m.  s.w.  of  Gwalior. 
it  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  hills,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  has  an  unfin 
ished  fort,  built  of  stone,  which  incloses  an  unfinished  palace.  Both  palace  and  fort 
were  begun  by  Jeswuut  Row  Holkar,  of  whom  there  is  a  beautiful  marble  statue  in  the 
palace.     B.  is  the  principal  place  of  a  pergunnah  containing  70  villages.     Pop.  20,000. 

BAN.  This  word  occurs  in  most  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe,  and  its  primary 
signification  appears  to  have  been,  "  to  make  a  signal"  (see  Banner),  "to  proclaim"  or 
"  publish."  This  meaning  it  retains  in  the  phrase,  hans  or  banns  (q.v.)  of  marriage.  In 
Germany,  the  acht  or  bannum  was  a  sentence  of  outlawry  pronounced  in  the  middle 
ages  against  those  who  escaped  from  justice,  or  refused  to  submit  to  trial.  We  often 
read  of  refractory  princes,  and  even  cities,  being  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  The 
folio  wing  are  tlie  terms  of  banning  used  in  an  old  formula:  "  We  declare  thy  wife  a 
v.'idow  and  thy  children  orphans;  we  restore  all  thy  feudal  tenures  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor:  thy  private  property  we  give  to  thy  children;  and  we  devote  thy  body  and  fiesh 
to  the  beasts  of  the  forest  and  fowls  of  the  air.  In  all  ways  and  in  every  place  where 
others  find  peace  and  safety,  thou  shalt  find  none;  and  we  banish  thee  into  the  four 
roads  of  the  world — in  the  devil's  name."  Besides  these  sentences  of  outlawry,  many 
»>ther  announcements  were  accompanied  with  denunciations  and  imprecations.  When 
a  grant  of  land  was  made  for  a  religious  purpose,  or  when  a  charter  of  liberties 
"was  granted,  the  transaction  was  proclaimed  in  public  with  certain  ceremonies,  and 
curses  were  denounced  against  any  one  who  should  violate  the  deed.  Thus  banning,  or 
iniblishing,  came  to  be  associated  with  cursing;  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  popular  use 
of  the  word.     It  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Sh.akespeare  and  ]Milton,  and  other  old  writers. 

BAN,  or  Ba'nus,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  contraction  of  the  Illyric  word  bnjan,  i.e.. 
lord,  but  more  probably  another  form  of  the  Slavonic  word  pan,  which  possesses  the  same 
signification.  Formerly,  it  was  a  title  given  to  some  of  the  military  chiefs  who  guarded 
the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom,  and  was  therefore  synonymous  with 
the  German  marl-graf.  The  ban,  who  was  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  but  not  for  life, 
and  whose  appointment  had  to  be  ratified  by  the  national  diet,  had  originally  very  exteu 
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sive,  in  fact  almost  unlimited  powers.  In  i)olitioal,  judicial,  and  military  alTairs,  he 
was  the  supreme  aulliority.  Witliin  his  own  territory,  he  exercisi;il  au  inthience  similar 
to  that  of  the  palatine  in  Iluuiiary,  and  only  lower  than  a  kiiiH;.  In  time  of  war,  he 
headed  tlie  troops  of  his  baimt  (q.v.),  and  if  the  campaign  occurred  within  its  limits,  it 
was  his  duty  invariably  to  occui)y  the  post  of  danger,  lie  led  the  van  to  battle, 
or  covered  the  rear  in  retreat.  For  these  sc:rvices,  lie  was  recoin])ensed  partly  in  ready 
money,  and  partly  by  a  monopoly  of  salt.  The  most  important  banats  were  those  of 
Dalm'atia,  Croatia.  Slavonia,  Bosnia,  Machow,  and  Szoreny,  but  their  boundaries  changed 
so  frequentl}',  that  at  the  present  day  it  is  imijossible  to  ascertain  what  they  originally 
were.  Tlie  encroachments  of  the  Turks  in  the  lOth  c.  reudereil  the  union  of  the  various 
banats  necessar}'^;  and  after  some  time,  the  whole  were  formed  into  the  double  L-anat  of 
Dalmatia  and  Croatia.  A  still  more  comi)lete  unity  was  subsequently  obtained  liy 
centralizing  the  military  power.  In  1723,  the  authority  of  the  B.  was  made  entirely 
subordinatie  to  that  of  the  supreme  government  of  Hungary.  After  numerous  vicissi- 
tudes, his  powers,  rights,  and  titles  were  strictly  defined  during  the  reign  of  Maria 
Theresa.  He  was  then  acknowledged  to  be  the  third  dignitai-y  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom, 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  council  of  government,  and  president  of  the  council 
of  the  banat,  and  at  the  coronation  of  the  Hungarian  king  went  before  him,  bearing  the 
golden  apple,  the  symbol  of  sovereignty.  Such  was  the  position  of  the  ban  until  the  4th  of 
Mar.,  1849,  when  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  were  transformed  into  Austrian  crown- 
lands,  and  the  ban  made  wholly  independent  of  Hungary.  In  1868,  Croatia  and  Slavonia 
were  reunited  with  Hungary.  One  of  the  Hungarian  ministers  superintends  the  affairs  of 
the  "  kingdoms  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia;"  while  there  is  a  special  local  administration 
for  internal  affairs.     The  head  of  this  administration  is  calletl  the  ban. 

BAN ;  ABRIERE  BAN.  Besides  the  civil  use  of  the  word  ban,  as  a  proclamation  or 
prohibition,  there  was  a  military  application  of  the  term  in  former  daj'S  in  France. 
When  the  feudal  barons,  who  held  their  estates  and  honors  from  the  king,  were  sum- 
moned to  attend  him  in  the  time  of  war,  they  were  called  the  bnn,  or  the  levy  lir.st  called 
out;  while  the  tenants,  subordinate  to  these  barons,  formed  the  arriere  ban,  or  secondary 
levy. 

BANANA,  a  fruit  originally  East  Indian,  but  much  cultivated  in  warm  countries 
over  the  wliole  globe.  It  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  plantain 
(q.v.);  although  they  were  formerly  ranked  by  botanists  as  distinct  species,  the  plantain 
under  the  name  of  viiim  paradisaira,  and  the  B.  of  M.  sapientum — the  specific  name  sig- 
nifying "of  the  wise  men,"  and  being  intended  to  convey  an  allusion  to  a  statement  by 
Theophrastus  concerning  a  fruit  which  served  as  food  for  the  wise  men  of  India,  and 
which,  from  his  description,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  plantain  or  banana.  The 
names  plantain  and  B.  are  somewhat  vaguely  used  in  their  application  to  different  cidti- 
vated  varieties,  which  are  very  numerous;  those  called  B.  have  generally  dark  purple 
stripes  and  spots  on  their  stems,  and  the  fruit  is  smaller,  less  curved,  and  of  more  deli- 
cate taste  than  the  plantain,  with  a  soft  and  luscious  pulp.  Each  fruit  is  generally  about 
four  or  five  inches  long.  The  B.  is  always  used  in  a  ripe  state,  and  never,  like  the  plan- 
tain, as  a  substitute  for  bread;  unless  when  the  pulp  is  squeezed  through  a  fine  sieve, 
and  formed  into  small  loaves,  which,  when  dried,  ma\  be  kei)t  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  but  which  are  saccharine,  and  not  farinaceous.  It  is  sometimes  fried  in  slices;  it 
is  often  made  into  preserves;  and  its  juice  affords  an  excellent  wine.  It  has  been  pro- 
duced of  good  quality  in  hot-houses  in  Britain. — The  fruit  of  mum  cavendisldi  is  some- 
tuues  also  called  banana.     See  Pl.^ntain. 

BANANA  BIED,  Xanthornus  icterus,  a  heautiful  bird,  allied  to  the  Baltimore  bird 
(q.v.),  which  it  considerably  exceeds  in  size;  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  warm  piU'ts 
of  Arnerica.  Its  colors  are  tawny  and  black,  with  white  bars  upon  the  wings.  It  is 
very  lively  and  active.  It  is  gregarious,  and  a  number  of  the  nests  may  often  be  seen 
near  each  other,  suspended  to  the  extremities  of  slender  branches  of  trees,  so  as  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  snakes  and  monkey.s.  It  is  often  kept  in  houses  to  destroy  insects. 
It  is  very  easily  domesticated,  and  delights  to  be  caressed. 

_  BAN  ANAL',  also  called  Santa  Anna,  an  island  200  m.  long  by  35  wide,  in  the  Araguf;y 
river,  Brazil ;  exceedingly  productive  of  bananas,  whence  the  name. 

BA'NAS,  or  Bunas,  the  name  of  three  rivers  of  India. — 1.  A  river  of  Eajpootana, 
rising  on  the  western  frontier  of  Mewar,  in  the  Aravulli  mountains,  nt)out  n.  hit.  24"  47', 
e.  long.  73°  28'.  Flowing  through  Mewar  for  120  m.,  in  a  generallv  north-eastei-n  direc- 
tion, receiving  the  Beris,  or  Beruch,  on  the  right,  and  the  Botaseri'on  tlie  left,  it  passes 
the  town  of  Tonk,  where  it  changes  its  course  to  the  s.cand  fulls  into  the  Chum. 
bul  in  n.  lat.  25'  54',  e.  long.  76"  50',  after  a  total  course  of  320  miles.— 2.  A  river  which 
also  ri.ses  in  the  Aravulli  mountains,  and  after  a  south-westward  course  of  ISO  m..  is  lost 
in  the  Ilunn  of  Cutch,  terminating  in  a  nundier  of  small  and  intricate  channels. — 3.  A 
river  of  Rewah.  in  Bundelctmd,  having  a  north-westward  course  of  about  70  m.,  and 
falling  into  tiie  Sone  near  Rampur. 

BANAT,  any  district  or  territory  under  a  ban.  but  specially  applied  to  a  province  of 
the  Austrian  empire,  which  has.  curiously  enougli,  no  ban.  It  is  bounded  on  the  w. 
by  the  Theiss;  on  the  s.  by  the  Danu  je;  on  the  e.  by  the  line  of  mountains  which  sepa- 
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ra:cs  Ilunpiry  from  Wiillfuliia  and  Traii^;ylviinia;  and  on  tlio  n.  by  flie  Maros.  Tt  con- 
sists i)f  till'  Ihreo  Comitate,  'IViiU'svar,  Torontal,  and  Krassowa.  Pop.  '(iU,  1 , 0;:J8, 2()o. 
It  is  partly  inouiilainous  and  partly  Hal,  l)ut  is  i-viTywlK-ri'  copiously  watered,  and 
cxcccdinuly  fertile.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Tomes  and  Karasch.  The  climate  is 
■\vann  in  summer,  and  comparatively  cold  in  winter;  but,  tliougli  not  unpleasant,  it 
is  far  from  salubrious  in  the  w.,  on  account  of  the  swamps  and  morasses  which 
abound.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  most  productive  of  tlie  Au.strian  jn-ovinces,  yielding 
ricli  crops  of  wheat,  sjK-lt,  and  otiier  jz;rains;  the  vine  is  little  cultivated.  AVild-fowl  are 
nuinennis,  and  the  rivers  swarm  with  fish.  The  mines  are  valuable;  (loal,  iron,  copper, 
gold,  silver,  and  zinc  beinu,'  procured  in  consideraljle  quantities.  The  mineral  springs 
ijf  Mehadia  are  in  great  repute.     The  i)rincip.-d  town  is  Teme.svar. 

B.  belongs  to  the  Hungarian  portion  of  the  Austrian  empire.  It  was  formed  into  an 
Austrian  crown-land  in  lb4l),  but  was  restored  to  Hungary  in  1860. 

BANAWARAM',  a  t.  of  India,  in  the  territory  of  Mysore,  in  a  fine  open  country, 
among  tiie  head-waters  of  the  Hugri,  81  m.  n.w.  from  Mysore.  It  is  a  town  of  some 
anticpiity.  It  was  taken  in  1694,  in  a  night-assault  by  Chika  Deo,  rajah  of  Mysore. 
"W'iien  it  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  Ilyder  Ali,  the  inhabitants  were  in  great  part 
removed  to  Nagapuri,  a  new  town  which  Hyder  had  founded  in  the  vicinity.  Previous 
to  tliis  removal,  tlie  pop.  was  about  10,000.  Tlie  new  town  proving  extremely  unhealthy, 
the  survivors  of  the  jjeople  of  B.  were  permitted  to  return  to  tlieirold  habitations. 

BANBRIDGE,  a  small  t.  in  the  w.  of  Down  co.,  Ireland,  on  a  steep  slope  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bann,  76  m.  n.  of  Dublin.  It  is  a  thriving  .seat  of  the  linen  manufacture  in 
all  its  stages,  from  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  flaxseed  to  the  finishing  of  the 
finest  linen.  Miles  of  bleaching-greens  exist  in  the  vicinity,  and  numerous  factories 
along  tlic  Bann.     Pop.  71,  5599. 

BANBURY,  a  small  t.  in  tlie  n.  of  Oxfordshire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cherwcll, 
23  m.  n.  of  Oxford.  Tliere  formerly  existed  here  a  very  strong  castle,  which  was  built 
about  1125,  and  sustained  various  sieges  during  the  early  English  civil  wars.  At  Danes- 
more,  near  B.,  the  Yorkists  were  defeated  in  1469.  B.  is  the  center  of  the  famous  rich 
red  land  of  Oxford  county.  Tliis  land  is  among  the  most  fertile  in  the  liingdom  A  system 
of  canals  connects  the  town  with  all  parts  of  England.  The  vicinity  of  B.  is  thickly  studded 
with  villages.  Numerous  remains  of  the  ancient  Britons  are  found  in  the  neighborliood. 
B.  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  and  for  its  malt  liquors, 
cheese,  and  cakes.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  plush,  shag,  girth,  and  other  web- 
bing. B.  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  Pop.  (1871)  of  municipal  borough,  4122;  of 
pari,  borough,  11,726. 

BANC,  legally,  is  a  seat  or  bench  of  justice,  and  in  this  sense  has  given  rise  to  the 
expression  of  the  courts  of  law  at  Westminster  "sitting  in  banc,"  or  in  banco — that  is, 
sitting  together  on  the  bench  of  their  respective  courts,  in  term-time,  and  otherwise,  as 
is  provided  by  statute. 

BANCA,  an  island  n.e.  of  Sumatra,  V  30'  to  3°  5'  s.  lat.,  and  105"  10'  to  106°  53'  e.  long., 
has  an  area  of  6883  sq.m.  Pop.  '71,  153  Europeans  and  41,748  natives  and  Chinese. 
Gold,  iron  ore,  silver,  lead,  and  amber  are  found,  and  the  tin  exported  to  Java  for  Hol- 
land averages  4200  tons.     The  sales  in  1872  had  a  value  of  £533,137. 

BANCO  (It.),  a  commercial  term  meaning  the  standard  money  in  which  a  bank  keeps 
its  accounts,  as  distinguished  from  the  current  monej'of  the  place.  The  distinction  was 
moie  necessary  when  the  currency  consisted,  as  it  often  did,  of  clipped,  worn,  and  for- 
eign coins.  'These  the  early- banks  (Venice,  Amsterdam,  etc.)  received  at  their  intrinsic 
worth,  and  credited  the  depositor  in  their  books  with  tliis  bank  value.  The  term  wa;* 
chiefly  apiilied  to  the  money  in  which  the  Hamburg  bank  kept  its  accounts,  before  the 
adoption  of  tiie  new  universal  coinage  of  the  German  empire.  It  was  not  represented 
by  any  coinage.  The  Hamburg  mark  B.  (=  Is,  5^d.  sterling)  was  to  the  current  mark 
{^  U.  2kJ.)  as  20  to  10.  Sweden  liad  a  peculiar  bank  money,  8  dollars  B.  being  equal 
to  3  flollars  specie.  Genoa  had  at  one  time  a  bank  standard,  and  the  present  current 
money  l)eing  difl:'erent  from  that,  is  still  called  "fuori  banco,"  outside  the  bank. 

BANCROFT,  Aat?ox,  d.d.,  1755-1839;  b.  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Harvard,  and 
settled  at  Worcester,  in  1785.  He  published,  besides  many  sermons,  an  eulogy  and  a 
life  of  Washington,  the  latter  reprinted  in  England,  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of  Cal- 
vinism, before  the  Unitarians  were  known.  Later  in  life  he  was  president  of  the  Unita- 
rian as'iociation. 

BANCROFT,  Edwa^^d,  1744-1821  ;b.  Mass.;  practiced  medicine  in  British  Guiana, 
and  resided  several  years  in  England.     He  was  intimate  with  Franklin  and  Priestley. 
A)nong  his  works  are  Eamy  on  the  Katnral  History  of  Guiana,  Charles  Wentworth,  a' 
novel,  and  Erperi mental  Researches  concerning  Permanent  Colors. 

BANCROFT,  George,  American  hi.-torian,  b.  3d  Oct.,  1800,  near  Worcester,  in  Mass. , 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  Aaron  Bancroft,  an  eminent  Unitarian  minister.  He  entered  Har 
vard  college  at  the  age  of  13,  and  obtaining  a  valuable  exhibition  there,  proceeded  in 
1818  to  Gottiugcn,  where  he  studied  history  and  philology  under  Heeren,  Plank,  and 
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Eicbliorn,  and  in  1820  obtained  tlic  degree  of  doetor.  At  Berlin,  he  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  riegci,  and  had  frequent  intercourse  with  Schleiennacher,  W.  von  llunibcjldt, 
Savigny,  Varuhagen  von  Euse,  and  otlier  literary  men  of  note.  Subsequently,  he 
traveled  tlirougli  Gerniauj-,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Goethe  and  Schlosser. 
Having  visited  Paris,  London,  and  Italy,  B.  returned  to  America,  and  after  soine  time 
spent  in  tuition,  devoted  hini.self  to  politics.  He  soon  became  celebrated  asademociatic 
])olitician,  and  was  made  collector  of  customs  at  Boston.  He  still  continued  his  literary 
labors,  especially  in  lectures  upon  German  literature,  philosoph}',  etc.  When  Polk  was 
elected  president,  in  1845,  he  appointed  B.  secreUuy  of  the  navy.  "While  in  this  ollice, 
he  established  an  oljservatov}-  at  Washington,  and  a  naval  school  at  Annapolis.  In  the 
autumn  of  184G,  B.  was  sent  b}'  Polk,  as  ambassador  extraordinary  and  itlcnipoteutiarv 
to  England,  where  he  remained  till  1849,  carefull}-  collecting  materials  lor  a  HiKlur)/  of 
America.  He  pu])lislied  the  result  of  his  labors  in  his  History  of  the  Revolution  in  Norik 
America  (Boston,  18o2).  He  had  already  published  his  History  of  the  Colonization  of  the 
hnitid  States  of  North  America  (3  vols.,  Boston,  1834-40).  The  whofe  of  these  writings 
are  included  in  the  author's  History  of  America,  a  work  of  solid  excellence,  the  10th  Jind 
last  vol.  of  which  appeared  in  1874.  In  1866,  B.  delivered  an  oration  in  honor  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  From  1867  to  1874,  he  was  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Berlin. 
For  some  years  he  was  a  principal  contributor  to  the  North  American  Review. 

BANCROFT,  RicnARD,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Puri- 
tans, sou  of  John  B.  and  Mary,  niece  of  Hugh  Curwyn,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  b. 
at  Farn.worth,  Lancashire,  in  Sept.,  1544.  Educated  at  Cambridge,  he  took  the  degree 
of  B.A.  at  Christ's  college,  in  1567,  and  that  of  m.a.  at  Jesus'  college,  in  1570.  He  became 
rector  of  Teversham,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1575,  of  St.  Andrews,  Holborn,  in  1584,  and 
treasurer  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  1585.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  admitted  d.d.  Bj- 
the  lord  chancellor,  Hatton,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Cottinghani,  Northamptonshire.  In  1589,  he  became  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  in 
1593,  of  ^Vestminster,  and  in  1594,  of  Canterbury.  Consecrated  bishop  of  London,  Jlay 
8,  1597,  he  attended  queen  Elizabeth  during  her  last  illness.  At  the  famous  Hampton 
court  conference  under  James  I.,  he  was  one  of  the  chief  commissioners  on  behalf  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  took  the  lead  in  the  disputations.  In  the  convocation  of 
1003-4,  he  sat  as  president.  In  Oct.,  1604,  he  succeeded  Whitgift  as  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbmy;  and  was  sworn  in  one  of  his  majesty's  privy  council  "in  Sept.,  1605,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Oxford,  1608.  He  d.  Nov.  2,  1610.  B.  had  a  high  character 
as  a  preacher  and  statesman;  and  was  a  vigilant  ruler  of  the  church.  He  Ts  author  of 
two  sermons,  one  of  which,  preached  at  St.  Paul's,  in  1588,  contains  a  furious  invective 
against  the  Puritans,  and  of  two  treatises  respecting  church  order  and  discipline.  B. 
left  his  librarj-  to  his  successors  in  the  see  of  Canterbury  forever. — His  nephew,  Joiin 
B.,  bishop  of  Oxford,  1632,  d.  1640,  built  the  palace  of  Cuddesden  for  the  bishops  of 
that  see.     Burned  by  the  parliament  troops,  1644,  it  was  rebuilt,  1679. 

BAND,  in  architecture,  is  the  name  given  to  anj-  kind  of  ornament  which  is  continued 
horizontally  along  a  wall,  or  by  which  a  building  is  encircled.  Bands  often  consist  of 
foliage,  quatrefoils,  or  of  simple  bricks.  B.  of  a  shaft  is  the  molding  or  suits  of 
moldings  by  which  the  pillars  and  shafts  are  encircled  in  Gothic  architecture.  Several 
bands  are  often  placed  at  equal  distances  on  the  body  of  the  shaft  when  it  is  long,  in 
wdiich  case  they  are  known  as  shaft-rings. 

BAND,  or  Bands,  a  portion  of  clerical  dress,  and  the  only  relic  of  the  ancient  amice, 
a  linen  vestment  which  was  used  in  the  ancient  clnn-ch  to  cover  the  shoulders  and  neck 
of  the  priest.  It  also  forms  a  part  of  the  full  dress  of  the  bar,  the  universilies,  and  the 
leading  functionaries  in  schools  of  old  foundation.  At  Winchester  and  some  other 
schools,  it  is  even  worn  by  the  scholars  themselves.  The  bands  worn  by  Lawyers  and 
other  civilians  may  be  a  relic  of  the  wide  stiff  collar  which  was  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
civilian  dress  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

BAN  DA,  chief  t.  of  a  district  in  Bundelcund,  In  lat.  25'  28'  n.,  and  long.  80°  23'  e. 
In  1872,  its  pop.  was  27,573.  It  is  a  great  mart  for  cotton.  It  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Cane  or  Keyn,  an  affluent  of  the  Jumna,  being  95  m.  to  the  s.w.  of  Allaha- 
bad, 560  to  the  n.w.  of  Calcutta,  and  190  to  the  s.e.  of  Agra.  The  district  of  B.  contains 
3030  sq.m.,  and  (1S72)  692,909  inhabitants. 

BANDAGES  are  used  by  surgeons  to  apply  pressure  on  a  pa  t,  or  to  retain  dressings 
upon  wounds.  The  most  common  bandage  is  a  strip  of  linen,  calico,  or  elastic  web, 
from  3  to  5  or  more  inches  in  breadth,  rolled  longitudinally;  hence  the  name  roller. 
There  are  also  B.  to  suit  special  purposes,  as  the  four-tailed  for  the  head  or  knee, 
wliich  consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth  split  up  on  each  side  towards  and  nearlj'  to  the  center. 
When  applied,  the  tails  are  crossed  and  tied  so  as  to  make  an  extemporaneous  night-cap. 
In  applying  the  roller  bandage  to  a  leg,  the  surgeon  first  turns  it  round  the  foot,  then 
round  the  ankle;  and  so  bj*  repeated  turns,  each  one  of  which  shoidd  overlap  about  a 
third  of  the  previous  one,  till  he  reaches  the  calf  of  the  leg,  when  he  must  fold  at  each 
turn  the  bandage  sharply  back  on  itself,  bj'  which  maneuver  the  bandage  will  lie  flat 
and  smooth  on  the  limb.  The  operator  must  remember  that  the  bandage  must  be 
applied  more  tightly  at  the  foot  than  in  the  leg,  so  that  it  may  not  impede  the  course  of 
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the  blood  throu<i-h  the  veins.  This  requires  to  Ix-  practiced,  as  the  efl'ect  of  a  bandage  is 
always  for  good  or  evil  as  it  is  well  or  ill  api)lie(l. 

BANDA  ISLES,  a  portion  of  the  Moluccas,  consistin":  of  IQ  islands,  G  of  which  are 

r.iiiulKil/iltii,  al)oul  5U  m.  to  the  s.  of  C'eraui.  Pop.  (IWTO)  of  linnda  and  Aniboyna, 
■J'Ui.TiiT;  of  the  former  alone,  ])n)bal)ly  about  110,000.  'i'iieir  mean  hit.  and  long,  respec- 
tively are  4°  30  s.,  and  129  .50  e.  Tiieir  cliicf  production  is  the  luilnieg,  the  annual 
export  of  that  spice  being  ai)0uf  1,000,000  lbs.,  with  a  corresiwjnding  (piantily — about 
one  third— of  mace.  Jiike  most  of  the  islands  in  this  neighborhood,  they  belong  to  the 
Dutcli.     Tiiey  are  lofty  and  volcanic. 

BANDAJAN',  a  pass  over  the  Himalaya,  forming  the  southern  boundarj'  of  Kunawar. 
It  i.N  amidst  mountains  of  gnei.ss,  and  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  summit  of 
the  pass  is  14,854  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  in  n.  lat.  '61°  22',  e.  long.  78"  4'. 

BANDANA,  a  kiftd  of  printed  handkerchief  of  Indian  origin,  now  extensively  made 
in  Britain,  usually  of  cotton.  The  cloth  is  lirst  dyed  Turkey  red,  and  then  the  pattern 
is  made  by  discharging  the  color  with  bleaching  liquor  in  a  i)owerful  13ramah  press. 
The  pattern  to  be  discharged  is  cut  out  on  two  plates  of  such  metal  (lead)  as  may  not  be 
acted  on  by  the  liquor,  and  of  the  fidl  size  of  the  handkerchief.  A  dozen  or  more  are 
put  in  at  once  between  the  plates,  and  so  man}'  of  these  courses  are  entered  together  as 
till  the  press,  when  the  pressure  is  ai)plied,  and  the  liquor  is  run  in  on  the  uppermost 
plate,  which  is  grooved  on  the  upper  side  to  receive  it,  and  holed  to  pass  it  from  plate 
to  plate  through  all  the  cloth-folds  in  the  press.  The  pressure  on  the  cloth  to  make 
clean  work  by  preventing  the  spreading  of  the  liquor,  is  enormous.  TJie  patterns  in  the 
real  B.  style  of  jtrinting  are  spots  and  diamond  prints,  the  best  suited  for  discharging, 
and  even  for  these  a  pressure  of  500  tons  is  rec^uired  to  work  them  clean.  Sec  Calico 
Pkiis'tini;. 

BANDA  OEIENTAL,  a  state  of  South  America.     See  Urttgu ay. 

BANDAR'TIA,  Gonzalo  Annes,  d.  1556;  called  the  "Portuguese  Nostradamus." 
He  was  a  shoemaker,  composed  religious  verses,  and  pretended  to  give  prophecies. 
Several  works  purporting  to  be  his  were  issued,  but  jirobably  all  were  written  by  others. 
Their  btu-den  Avas  the  resurrection  and  restoration  of  John  IV.,  or  of  Sebastian,  kings 
of  Portugal. 

EAN'DEL,  Ernst  Von,  an  eminent  modern  sculptor,  was  b.  in  1800,  in  Anspach. 
Wliile  attending  the  academy  at  Munich,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  so  diligently  that  in 
1820  he  sent  to  the  exhibition  a  plaster  figure  of  Mars  reposing,  as  large  as  life,  which 
procured  for  him  considerable  reputation.  Of  various  models  of  this  kind  done  by  him, 
one,  a  figure  of  Charity,  was  executed  in  marble.  This  work  occupied  tlie  artist  about 
ten  years.  It  exhibits  great  chasteness  of  design,  and  a  minute  carefulness  of  execution. 
Among  his  best  portrait  busts,  in  which  he  excels,  are  those  of  Maximilian,  king  of 
Bavaria  (1833),  and  of  the  artists  D.  Quaglio  and  Peter  Hess.  In  1834,  he  removed  to 
Berlin,  where  his  chief  works  were  a  colossal  statue  of  llertuann  (q.v.),  the  foinulations 
of  which  were  laid  in  1841,  but  which  was  not  inaugurated  till  1875;  a  life-size  statue  of 
Christ;  a  life-size  statue  of  Hermann's  wife;  and  a  bust  of  the  poet  Grabbe.  For 
Hanover,  where  he  has  chieflj' resided  of  late  years,  he  has  executed  the  statues  (jf  Shake- 
sj)eare  and  Goldoni  for  the  theater,  and  other  works.  For  Gottingen,  he  executed  a 
.statue  of  William  IV. 

BAKDSL'LO,  jMatteo,  an  Italian  writer  of  norelle  or  tales,  was  born  at  Castelnuovo 
in  Piedmont  about  the  year  1480.  In  early  life,  he  became  a  Dominican  monk,  in  the 
convent  delle  Grazie  at  Milan,  but  soon  abandoned  this  vocation  for  a  more  free  and 
independent  life.  His  uncle,  who  had  been  elected  general  of  the  order  in  1501,  took 
him  to  travel  with  him;  and  in  Rome  and  Naples,  B.  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
belles-lettres.  He  then  returned  to  Milan,  whence  lie  was  driven  by  the  Spaniards,  as  a 
partisan  of  France,  after  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1525.  He  accompanied  Francis  I.  to 
France,  and  was,  in  1550,  made  bishop  of  Agen  by  Henry  II.  He  left  the  care  of  his 
diocese  to  the  bishop  of  Grasse,  in  order  to  be  able  to  devote  himself  without  disturb- 
ance to  the  completion  of  his  tales,  which  he  published  in  the  Italian  language  in  three 
volumes  (Lucca,  1554),  to  which  a  fourth  was  added  after  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1561.  The  tales  of  B,  rank  next  to  those  of  Boccaccio  in  Italy.  They  are  distinguished 
by  unaffected  simplicity  of  style,  fluency  and  vividness  of  narrative,  and  a  harmonious 
brevity  of  periods.  It  must  be  confessetl,  however,  that  they  are  not  unfrequently  very 
impure  in  tone.     B.  wrote  .several  other  works. 

BANDE  NOIRE  ("  black  band")  was  the  name  given,  during  the  first  French  revolu- 
tion, to  the  societies  of  capitalists  who  bought  the  confiscated  buildings  which  had 
belonged  to  the  church,  emigrants,  etc.  The  opprobrious  name  was  fixed  on  them  on 
account  of  their  vandalism  in  the  destruction  of  old  relics,  works  of  art,  churches,  con- 
vents, abbeys,  episcopal  residences,  etc.,  many  of  which  possessed  both  a  scientific  and 
historical  interest.  It  has,  however,  been  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  societies 
have  frequently  done  considerable  service  to  the  community,  in  removing  old  and  u.se- 
less  edifices,  and  that  their  minute  subdivision  into  lots  of  the  old  territorial  domains, 
has  both  favored  agriculture  and  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  people. 
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BANDERA,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Texas,  on  the  Medina;  938  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,649—18  col- 
ored.    It  is  a  stock-raising  region.     Co.  seat,  Bandera  City. 

BANDEBOLE,  a  small  streamer  fixed  immediately  under  the  crook,  on  the  top  of  the 
stall"  of  a  crozier  (q.v.),  and  folding  over  the  stall. — Also  an  ardiiteclural  term  for  the 
tlat  inscribed  baml  used  in  the  renaissance  buildings,  similar  to  lho.se  now  used  for 
mottoes  to  coats-of-arms. 

BAXDETTI'NI,  Teuesa,  1763-1837;  an  Italian  poetess, -who  gained  celebrity  as  an 
improvisatrice.  She  was  much  honored,  not  only  for  talent,  but  for  virtues  and  aecom- 
l)lishmcnts.  Among  her  works  aie  Bim^  direi-se.  Da  Morte  d'Adoue,  and  II  Folidoro. 
She  wedded  Signor  Pietro  Landucci,  a  gentleman  of  Lucca. 

BAND-FISH,  or  Snake-Fish,  Ccpola,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  ribbon -fish  (ci.v.)  family. 
The  bod}' is  uuich  elongated  and  compressed.  The  bones  are  little  more  solid  than" a 
mere  fibrous  net-work,  and  everything  else  exhibits  a  correspondiiig  delica(;y,  so  tliat 
specimens  are  seldom  to  be  obtained  in  an  uninjured  state.  All  the  species  inli;ibit 
quiet  depths,  and  are  incapable  of  contending  with  waves  and  currents.  Their  singular 
form,  and  the  beauty  of  their  colors,  make  them  objects  of  great  interest.  One  species, 
the  red  B.  (C.  riibti«vn,'<),  not  uncommon  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  occasionally  cast  ashore 
by  .storms  on  the  British  coasts.  It  is  about  15  in.  long.  Its  brilliant  appearance,  wheu 
seen  moving  in  the  water,  has  suggested  the  names  of  fire-flame  and  red-ribbon,  by  which 
it  is  known  at  Nice. 

BANDICOOT,  Pcrameles,  a  genus  of  marsupial  (q.v.)  quadrupeds,  occupying  in  the 
zoology  of  Australia  a  place  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  shrews  (q.v.)  in  Eui-ope. 
Their  dentition  is  remarkable,  as  they  have  ten  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  only 
six  in  the  lower,  the  posterior  ones  of  which  are  two-lobed:  in  other  respects  it  nearly 
resembles  that  of  opossums.  They  have  an  elongated  head  and  pointed  muzzle;  the 
hind-legs  are  considerably  longer  than  the  fore-legs.  The  thumb  and  little  toe  of  the 
fore-feet  are  little  more  than  simple  tubercles,  so  that  there  seem  to  be  only  three  toes; 
and  there  is  a  fleshy  tubercle  in  place  of  a  thumb  on  the  hind-feet.  Their"  movements 
are  similar  to  those  of  hares  or  rabbits.  They  live  on  bulbs,  insects,  etc.,  make  ravages 
in  potato-fields,  and  devour  corn  in  granaries.  There  are  several  species.  The  long- 
nosed  B.  (P.  nasiita)  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length  from  the  extremity  of  the  nose 
to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  which  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  large  rat,  but  better  covered  Avitli 
hair.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  iSew  South  Wales.  F.guiinii  is 
common  in  Van  Dieman's  Laud. 

BANDICOOT,  Bandicoot  Rat,  Malabar  Rat,  or  Pig-Rat.  Mas  rjiganteiis.  the  largest 
known  species  of  rat.  The  name  B.  is  a  corruption  of  the  Telinga  x>(^ndikol'u ,  literally 
signifying  pig-rat.  The  animal  inhabits  manj'  parts  of  India,  and  is  plentiful  in  Ceylon. 
It  is  chiclij'  found  in  dry  situations,  and  often  in  hillj^  districts.  It  attains  the  weight  of 
2  or  3  Ib.s.,  and  is  24  to  30  in.  long,  including  the  tail,  which  at  the  base  is  2i  in.  in  cir- 
cumference. The  body  is  thick,  and  greatly  arched,  black  above,  grayish  below.  Its 
flesh  is  a  favorite  article  of  food  with  the  coolies  of  India,  and  is  said  to  be  delicate,  and 
much  to  resemble  young  pork.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  grain  and  roots,  and  is  very  destruc- 
tive in  gardens.  "Its  nests,  when  rifled,  are  frequently  found  to  contain  considerable 
quantities  of  rice,  stored  up  against  the  dry  season." — Sir  J.  E.  Tenneut's  Ceylon. 

BANDIE'RA,  Attilio  and  Emilio,  two  brothers  well  known  for  their  tragic  fate,  were 
descended  from  a  distingui>hed  aristocratic  family  of  Venice,  which  had  once  hehl  a 
place  in  the  red  book  of  the  republic.  They  were  lieutenants  in  the  Austrian  navy,  tlicir 
father  being  rear-admiral ;  but,  instead  of  sharing  the  pro-Austrian  sentiments  of  their 
parent,  they  cherished  enthusiastic  dreams  of  the  free  and  united  re])ul)lic  of  Italy.  In 
the  year  1842,  they  entered  into  correspondence  with  Mazziui,  whom  they  regnrded  as 
almost  a  demigod.  Their  glowing  and  enthusiastic  patriotism  breathes  in  every  line 
of  their  letters.  Both  were  noble  spirits,  ready  for  any  sacrifice,  but  unfortunately 
impressed  with  the  delusive  idea  that  their  native  country  could  be  saved  by  means  of  a 
conspirac}'.  Emilio,  the  ^younger,  of  a  stronger  bodily  frame,  but  of  a  lighter  disposition, 
was  under  the  influence  of  his  graver  and  more  thoughtful  brother.  In  the  j-ear  1843, 
they  believed  that  the  time  was  come  for  a  revolution  by  force  of  arms;  but  their  prema- 
ture appeal  finding  no  practical  response,  they  fled  to  Corfu  in  ^lar.,  1844,  where  they 
endured  many  bitter  disappointments  and  much  misery.  Hope  alone  inspired  them  with 
life;  but  at  length,  misled  by  false  rumors  of  a  rising  in  Naples,  with  which  it  is  su])posed 
the  Neapolitan  police  had  something  to  do,  they  ventured  to  land  with  twenty  companions 
at  the  mouth  of  the  small  rive  Nieto,  in  Calabria,  believing  that  their  appearance  would 
be  the  signal  for  a  general  insurrection.  The  Neapolitan  government  expected  them; 
one  of  their  companions,  a  certain  Boccheciampe,  had  betrayed  them.  They  weri- 
attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force,  and  were  nearly  all  taken  prisoners  at  once.  One 
only  fell  on  the  spot,  and  two  e.-^caped.  Nothing  was  ever  allowed  to  transpire  respecting 
the  trial  of  these  unfortunate  men.  Attilio  and  Emilio  were  shot  along  with  seven  of 
their  comrades  in  the  public  square  of  Cosenza,  on  the  25th  July,  1844.  They  died 
joyfully,  exclaiming  "Viva  ITtalia!"  The  public  mind  had  not  then  become  accustomed 
to  hear  of  bloody  deaths  for  political  causes.  A  cry  of  indignation  rebounded  through 
Europe  at  this  "kingly  revenge,"  as  it  was  called  in  a  conservative  paper  of  the  day.     A  , 
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year  later,  their  remaining  companions  were  pardoned.  The  fiite  of  the  brothers  B. 
allnicteil  much  athmidu  in  Eng-laml,  ironi  the  circunistance  that  letters  of  M.  Mazzini, 
then  ill  I^oiidon,  had  liecn  opened  in  liic  posl-ofhce  by  authority  of  government,  whieli 
nas  accused  of  .giving  such  information  to  the  Italian  governments  as  enabled  them  to 
entrap  tiie  insurgents. 

BANDINEL  Li,  Baccio,  the  son  of  a  famous  goldsmith  of  Florence,  and  one  of  the 
best  >cuipl()rs  of  his  time,  was  b.  at  Florence  in  1487.  His  first  instructions  were 
l)robaljiy  received  in  the  workshop  of  his  father,  for  in  those  days  goldsmiths  ^Tronght 
from  their  own  designs,  lie  was  afterwards  a  pupil  of  Kustici,  and  the  friend  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  He  was  an  angry  an<i  jealous  rival  of  Michael  Angelo,  whose 
grandeur  of  concei)tion  he  strove  to  equal,  and  who  is  said  to  have  retaliated  his  enmity 
liy  contempt.  It  nnist  be  admitted,  however,  that  we  have  only  ])rejudiced  sources  from 
whicli  to  draw  our  mformation  regarding  him.  Benvenuto  Ceiiini,  whose  language  is 
generally  passionate  and  hyperbolical,  is  his  chief  accu.ser,  although  Vasari  also  speaks  of 
his  proud  and  envious  disposition.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  moral  infirmities,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  as  a  sculptor  he  was  in  his  day  .second  only  to  Michael  Angelo. 
His  feuds  with  his  brother-artists  do  not  appear  to  have  injured  him  in  the  opinions  of 
persons  of  distinction.  He  was  patronized  by  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  Charles  V.,  Francis  I., 
Clement  VII. ,  and  other  powerful  fneuds.  Clement  even  bestowed  on  him  an  estate. 
He  died  at  Florence,  1559-GO. 

His  ijcst  works  are  bassi-rilievi,  among  which  are  those  that  adorn  the  choir  of  the 
duomo  at  Florence.  On  the  high-altar  in  the  .same  building  is  to  be  seen  his  corpse  of 
Cluist,  supported  by  an  angel,  with  God  the  Father  over  it.  His  most  ambitious  work 
is  Hercules  with  Cacus  at  his  feet.  In  the  Mediceau  galler}'  are  his  copies  of  the  group 
of  the  Laocoon — a  masterly  imitation  of  the  antique,  in  which  he  boasted  that  he  excelled 
even  the  ancients  tbemselves.  He  also  executed  statues  of  .some  of  his  patrons;  all  his 
works  exhibit  power,  vigor,  and  skillful  drawing,  but  it  is  alleged,  apjiarentl}"  with  con- 
siderable truth,  that  "  he  was  too  fond  of  the  terrible  gi-aces  of  competition." 

BANDIT,  a  w'ord  originally  signifying  a  "banished  "or  outlawed  person;  then  one 
who,  l)ecause  outlawed,  wages  war  against  civilized  .=ociet3';  and  finally  a  highway 
roliber.  The  banditi,  or  banditti,  formed  in  Italj'  in  earlier  times,  as  it  were,  a  separate 
community  or  guild,  who  submitted  to  their  own  stringent  laws,  carried  on  both  open 
and  .secret  war  with  civilized  society,  and  kept  up  a  certain  romantic  idea  of  honor.  By 
means  of  the  severe  measures  whicli  were  adopted  in  1820  by  the  papal  government 
again.st  the  banditti  and  their  abettors,  their  haunts  were  broken  up.  Those  wlio  still 
occasionally  disquiet  the  frontiers  of  Kaples  are  in  general  people  .settled  on  the  spot, 
who  regard  robbery  and  murder  as  equally  a  branch  of  their  trade  with  agriculture. 
Peter  the  Calabrian,  one  of  the  most  famous  B.  chiefs  in  1812,  assumed  the  titles  of 
"emperor  of  the  mountains,  king  of  the  woods,  and  lf>rd  of  the  highroads  from  Florence 
to  Naples."  The  government  of  Ferdinand  I.  found  themselves  obliged  to  conclude 
treaties  with  them.  The  banditti  must  be  distinguished  from  common  robbers,  who 
were  called  mahlventi.  In  later  times,  the  banditti  were  joined  by  adventurers  of  all 
kinds,  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  Austrian  troops  who  occupied  Naples  were  obliged 
to  make  frequent  expeditions  against  them.  In  Sicily,  the  banditti  are  most  numerous  in 
the  V.il  Demonc.  They  formerly  acquired  .so  much  power  there,  that  the  prince  of 
Villairanca,  as  a  piece  of  policy,  declared  himself  their  patron,  and  treated  them  with 
much  confidence.  In  the  years  1841-43,  political  fugitives  united  with  robbers  and 
adventurers  of  all  kinds  in  the  Abruzzi,  Calabria,  and  Romagna,  and  since  then  they 
liave  never  been  entirely  extirpated.  The  revolution  of  1848^9  added  greatly  to  their 
numbers,  and  in  several  districts  of  Italy,  especially  in  the  .states  of  the  church,  between 
Ferrara  and  Ancona,  thej' reached  an  unheard  of  degree  of  boldness,  notwithstanding 
the  Austrian  army  of  occupation.  Under  the  command  of  one  Bellino  (known  br  the 
name  of  "  II  Passatore"),  a  daring  and  talented  man,  who  died  in  ]\Iar.  1851,  they  kept 
the  cf)untry  in  terror,  and  even  burned  several  ^^llages  to  the  ground.  They  also 
carried  on  a  real  guerrilla  warfare  against  the  militarj' forces  of  the  country.  Recent 
events  in  Italy,  have,  it  is  .said,  recalled  numbers  of  these  banditti  to  a  more  honorable 
life.     See  Camorka. 

BAWDOLEES',  or  Bandaleer'.  Two  centuries  ago,  soldiers'  muskets  were  provided 
with  mtiirjijorks,  a  very  slow  and  ineffective  contrivance  for  firing.  The  musketeers 
were  furnished  with  gunpowder  in  small  cylindrical  boxes  made  of  wood,  tin,  or 
leather,  each  containing  .sufficient  for  one  charge.  Twelve  of  these  little  boxes  were 
fixed  to  a  belt  called  a  bandoleer,  worn  over  the  left  shoulder.  In  what  way  these  were 
superseded  by  a  superior  arrangement,  will  be  found  noticed  under  Cartridge. 

BANDOLINE  is  a  mucilaginous  substance  used  for  stiffening  hair,  and  keeping  it  in 
shape  or  form.  It  is  mucli  used  b)^  ladies  in  the  ])resent  prevailing  mode  of  wearing 
the  hair,  and  by  gentlemen,  to  dress  their  moustaches.  The  usual  receipt  for  making 
the  B.  sold  in  the  shops  is  to  boil  carrageen  (q.v.)  or  Irish-moss  with  water  till  a  thick 
mucilage  is  obtained,  which  is  afterwards  scented  with  Emi  de  Colofjne  or  other 
perfumed  spirit;  a  second  mode  of  preparing  B.  is  to  soak  quince-seeds  in  cold  water 
for  a  day  or  two,  then  strain,  and  add  perfume;  and  a  third  process  is  to  heat  gum 
,  tragacauth  with  water,  and  when  a  mucilage  is  obtained,  add  the  sceut. 
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BANDON,  or  Bandoxbrtdge,  n  t.  of  tlic  co.  of  Cork,  Ireland,  on  tlie  Uandon,  12  m. 
s.w.  I'nuii  Cork,  with  which  it  is  conuerleJ  by  u  railway.  Tht;  houses  ure  huilt  of 
stone.  There  are  .several  good  streets  and  numerous  eeele.siastical  and  oilier  public 
l)uildings.  B.  was  originally  jieopled  by  a  eohniy  of  English  Protestanis  and  was  so 
strietly  Protestant  that,  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  c..  no  Konian  Catholic 
would  have  been  allowed  to  settle  in  it.  More  than  three  fourths  of  the  population  are 
now  Koniau  Catholics  and  there  is  a  Koniau  Catholic  convent.  B.  was  at  one  time  a  pros- 
perous manufacturing  t.,  cotton-spinning  and  weaving  being  extensively  carried  on;  but 
these  branches  of  industry  have  been  almost  entirely  relinquished,  and  the  pop.,  whicii 
was  90-4!)  in  1841,  had  dinunished  to  G131  in  1871.  'it  returns  one  member  to  the  house 
of  conimon.s.  The  country  around  B.  is  very  beautiful,  well  wooded,  undulating,  and 
jiastoral.  The  river  Baudou  rises  in  the  Carberry  mountains  and  its  m(;uth  forms  the 
h;srbor  of  Kinsale.  Spenser  describes  it  as  "  the  pleasant  Bandou.  crowned  by  many  a 
wood."  It  lias  a  course  of  40  m.,  for  15  of  which  it  is  navigable  to  Innishannou  4  m. 
below  B. 

BANDONG,  a  commercial  t.  on  the  w.  coast  of  Java,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  volcano 
Gunong  Guntour,  by  an  eruption  of  wliicli  80  villages  were  destroyed  in  1823. 

BANDS,  Military,  consist  each  of  a  body  of  skilled  musicians,  attached  to  a  regiment 
in  the  British  service.  According  to  military  regulations,  the  only  indispensable  Instru- 
ments are  drums,  fifes,  bugles,  and  trumpets,  all  of  which  are  employed  to  give  signals 
oa  the  march  or  in  active  service,  eitlier  for  infantr}-  or  for  cavalry.  To  supplement 
this  meager  musical  establishment,  however,  the  officers  of  regiments  organize,  chiefly 
at  their  own  cost,  effective  military  bands,  wdio  use  a  variety  of  instruments — such  as 
flutes,  clarionets,  bassoons,  horns,  ophicleides,  big  drums,  cymbals,  triangles,  etc.  This 
arrangement  has  assumed  almost  the  force  of  a  regulation;  for  officers  above  the  rank  of 
subaltern  are  obliged  to  contribute  a  sum  not  exceeding  12  days'  pay  in  the  course  of  a 
year  and  an  extra  sum  when  promoted  to  the  baud-fund.  The^nembers  of  these  bands 
are  selected  from  the  ranks;  but  the  band-master,  though  in  uniform,  is  often  a  civilian 
who  is  hired  for  the  purpose  and  who  generally  refuses  to  accompany  the  regiment 
abroad,  except  at  an  increased  rate  of  remuneration.  The  musicians,  generally,  are  in 
an  anomalous  position;  for,  whilst  .serving  in  the-  band,  their  pay  and  eventually  their 
pensions  are  restricted  to  those  of  the  private  soldier.  Good  musicians  have  at  all  times 
a  tendency  to  quit  the  B. ;  their  better  prospects  as  teachers  and  jilayers  in  orchestras 
and  concerts  induce  them  to  obtain  release  by  paying  the  amount  of  compensation  pre- 
scribed by  regulation.  An  attempt  made  by  the  duke  of  Cambridge  in  185(5  to  relieve 
the  commi.s.soned  officers  of  part  of  the  expense  entailed  upon  them  by  the  present 
.system  failed,  except  as  regards  subalterns,  and  with  that  exception  matters  remained  as 
the}"  were.  In  most  of  the  regiments  of  the  line  the  band  consists  of  a  band-master  and 
about  15  musicians;  but  in  the  choice  corps  the  number  is  often  nuicli  larger.  The 
band  plays  on  parade  and  at  mess  as  a  part  of  regular  duty.  When  M.  B.  play  at  festi- 
vals, concerts,  etc..  "  by  permission  of  the  commanding  officer,"  the  payment  goes  to 
the  musicians;  and  the  chance  of  obtaining  these  fees  is  one  of  the  inducements'to  the 
men  to  remain  in  a  service  wdiich  has  very  few  attractions  in  relation  to  the  actual 
regular  amount  of  pay.  The  bands  of  the  3  regiments  of  foot-guards— Grenadier,  Cold- 
stream, and  Scots  Fusilier— are  very  frequently  engaged  in  this' way  during  the  London 
season. 

BANEBEERY.     See  Act^a. 

BANER,  JoHAX.  1595-1641;  a  Swedish  general  under  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  30 
years'  war.  commanding  the  right  wing  in  the  battle  of  Leipsie  and  defeating  Pappen 
heim.  After  the  deatii  of  Gustavus  the  regent  Oxensiiern  made  B.  chief  of  "the  army. 
He  was  victorious  at  Witlstock  and  at  Chemnitz  and  overran  all  Germany,  where  he  was 
aecu.sed  of  unnecessary  harshness.  He  failed  in  an  attempt  in  1641  "to  capture  the 
emperor  at  Ratisbon  and  died  soon  afterwards.     He  had  few  equals  in  reckless  gallantry. 

BANFF  (pron.  Bamf),  the  capital  of  Banffshire,  a  seaport  in  the  n.  of  the  co.,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Doveran,  45  m.  by  road,  and  50  by  rail,  n  u.w.  of 
Aberdeen,  It  forms  a  higher  or  iidand  town,  and  a  lower  or  sea  town,  on  the  Moray 
Firth.  On  a  height  between  the  towns  are  .some  remains  of  a  royal  castle,  on  the  site 
of  which  is  now  a  large  house— the  "  castle."  To  the  e.  of  B.  isD'uff  house,  the  seat  of 
the  earl  of  Fife,  with  a  large  park.  The  harbor  is  liable  to  be  .sanded  up.  A  seven- 
arched  bridge  over  the  Dovera'n  unites  B.  with  the  seaport  of  Macdulf,  half  a  mile  to 
the  east.  The  chief  exports  are  corn,  cattle,  salmon,  and  herrincfs.  In  1S72,  429  ves- 
sels of  70.386  tons,  entered  the  port.  Pop.  '71,  7439  in  B.,  and  ^3407  in  :\Iacduff.  In 
1877-78,  the  valued  rental  of  B.  was  £10,699.  B.  vxith  Elgin,  Cullen.  Inverurv,  Kin- 
tore,  and  Peterhead,  .sends  one  member  to  parliament.  Robert  II.,  in  1372,  made  B.  a 
royal  burgh,  xirchbishop  Sharp  of  St.  Andrews  was  born  here  in  1613.  3Iacpherson, 
a  noted  robber,  was  executed  here  in  1700.  Some  houses  and  much  property  in  B.  were 
destroyed  by  the  Aug.  flood  in  the  Doveran  in  1829. 

BANFFSHIEE,  a  co.  in  the  n  e.  of  Scotland,  bounded  n.  by  the  iloray  Firth;  e.,  s.e., 
and  s.  by  Aberdeenshire;  w..  by  Elgin  and  Inverness  shires.  It  stands  13th  among  the 
Scotch  counties  in  size,  and  14th  in  population.     Its  greatest  length  is  about  68  ni.,  its 
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ureatcst  breadth  ahout  32 — avoragc  12;  its  extent  of  sea-coast  about  80;  estimated  area, 
(i86  sq.  miles.  The  surface,  especially  in  the  s.  and  s.e.,  is  mountainous,  interspersetl 
with  fertile  valleys  and  tine  jiastiu'es;  but  the  surface  nesir  the  coast  is  comparatively 
level.  The  chief  mountain-ranu:es,  rivers,  and  strike  of  the  stratified  rocks,  run  from 
s.w.  to  n.e.,  and  the  whole  co.  is  an  extensive  slope  in  the  same  direction,  from 
the  Grampians  to  the  Moray  Firth,  into  wliich  the  rivers  tiow.  The  coast  is  rocky,  but 
not  hi.udi,  except  to  the  e.  ol  B;iuif.  The  highest  peaks  are  the  North  Cairni>;orin,  4088  ft.  ; 
IJeu-a-niain,  8874;  Ben  Kinnes,  2763;  C'orryhabbie,  2569;  Knock,  1416.  Ben  Macdhui, 
4295  ft.,  is  partly  in  Banlfshire.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Spey,  which  tiounds  a  third 
of  the  CO.  on  the  w. :  and  the  Dovcran,  60  m.  louii',  and  mostly  included  within  the 
county.  The  prc(h)miuant  rocks  are  j^n-auite,  quartz  rock,  mica-.-^iate,  clay-slate,  syenitic 
greenstone,  !xr:i\"wacke,  giaywackc-slatc.  old  red  sandstone  with  fossil  lishes,  metamor- 
phic  limestone,  r.nd  serpentine.  The  serpentine  near  Portsoy  has  long  been  famous  as 
the  "Portsoy  marble."  Beryl  and  rock-crystal  occur  on  Cairngorm.  Lead,  iron,  anti- 
mony, and  jjlumbago  occur  in  small  tpnuitity.  The  soil  in  many  parts  is  very  fertile, 
and  iughly  cultivated.  In  1878,  a  third  of  the  surface  of  B.  was  in  crop,  the  chief  crojis 
being  oats,  turnips,  and  grass.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  the  cliicf  object  of  the  farmer. 
In  1878,  B.  had  7797  horses,  43,702  cattle,  5^905  shec.-p,  and  3496  pigs.  Tlie  chief  man- 
ufactures of  B.  are  weaving,  bleachijig,  tanning,  distilling,  and  artificial  manu.res.  Glen- 
livel  whisky  has  long  been  celebrated.  The  chief  ex])orfs  are  grain,  meal,  and  cattle. 
There  are  12  fishing  towns  and  villages  along  the  coa.st.  The  herring-tishery  is  exten- 
sively carried  on.  The  salmon-tisheries  of  the  Spey  and  Dovcran  are  xery  valuable,  the 
Spej-  ranking  after  the  Tweed  and  Taj'  as  a  salmon-river.  B.  is  divided  into  the  dis- 
tricts of  En/ie,  Boj'iie,  Strathisla,  Strathdoveran,  Balveny.  Glenlivct,  au<l  Strathavon. 
The  chief  towns  and  villages  are  Banff,  .Macduff,  Portsoy,  Keith.  C'ulleu,  Buckie,  Duff- 
town, and  Tomantoul.  Pop.  in  '71,  62,0:23;  willi  107.7  females  to  every  100  males; 
84.79  per  cent  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  13  were  receiving  education. 
Tliere  are  23  civil  parishes  in  the  co.,  and  81  places  of  worship  (of  w-hich  33  belong 
to  the  established  church,  and  24  to  the  free  church).  Valued  rental  of  B.  (1878-79), 
£221,123.  The  parliamentary  constituencj'  in  1878-79  was  2552.  B.,  along  with  the 
counties  of  Aberdeen  and  Elgin,  enjoys  the  Dick  bequest  (q.v.)  for  parochial  education. 
Two  thirds  of  B.  belong  to  4  landed  projjrietors.  The  co.  returns  one  member  to 
parliament,  and  Banff  and  Cullen  unite  with  Elgin,  Inverury.  Kintore,  and  Peterhead  in 
retiu'ning  another.  B.  contains  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  the  rao.st  remarkable 
being  the  old  churches  of  Gamrie  and  ,Mortlach.  The  former  built  in  1010,  and  used  for 
public  wor-ship  till  1830.  is  called  the  "  Kiik  of  Skulls,"  the  bones  of  the  Norsemen  Avho 
fell  on  the  neighboring  field  of  Bloody  Pots  having  been  built  into  its  walls.  JMortlach 
was  for  a  c.  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  but  "David  I.,  in  il39,  incorporated  the  see  with  that  of 
Aberdeen. 

BANGALORE,  a  fortified  t.  of  My.sore,  in  a  district  of  the  same  name,  situated  70  m. 
n.e.  of  Seringapatam,  m  iat.  12°  58'  u.,  and  long.  77°  38'  east.  It  is  the  chief  military  sta- 
tion of  the  British  in  the  territory.  In  has  a  manufacture  of  silk;  but  that  of  cotton,  is, 
or  has  been,  far  more  important,  having  been  at  one  time  estimated  to  employ  3000 
looms.  The  pop.  of  B.  was  (1872)  142,513.  As  the  place  is  3000  ft.  above  the  sea,  the 
ihermometer,  during  six  successive  years,  is  said  to  have  risen  only  twice  above  90", 
and  then  only  to  92"  and  93".  During  the  same  period,  the  lowest  temperature  was  61'. 
B.  was  a  favorite  residence  of  Hyder  xVli;  and,  in  1791,  it  was  stormed  bj'  the  Briti.sh 
under  lord  Cornwallis.  Water  is  good  and  abundant;  and  European  vegetables  grow  in 
the  gardens. ^ — The  disti'ict  of  B.  has  an  area  of  2914  sq.  m.  and  a  pop.  of  (1871)  828,354 

BANGKOK',  the  capital  city  of  Siam,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Meinam,  about 
20  m.  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  in  the  gulf  of  Siam,  and  in  Iat.  13 '  38'  n.,  and  long. 
100°  84' e.  The  population  is  about  500,000,  about  half  of  whom  are  Chinese,  in  wliose 
hands  is  centered  nearly  all  the  trade  of  B.,  which  is  large,  as  is  shown  by  the  commer- 
cial returns.  The  exports  in  1871  were  $6,132,913;  in  1872,  $6,684,390.  The  imports 
in  1871  amov;uted  to  $4,509,461;  in  1872,  to  $5,247,729.  For  their  right  to  trade  Iutc, 
the  Chinese  pay  a  poll-tax  of  about  $3  on  entering  the  kingdom,  and  a  similar  sum  is 
collected  from  them  every  three  years.  The  payment  of  this  tax  exempts  them  from  tlie 
half-yearly  servitude  which  all  other  oriental  strangers  resident  in  Siam  are  required  to 
give.  The  approach  to  B.  by  tiie  Meinam,  whicli  can  be  navigated  by  ships  of  fiom 
200  to  800  tons  burden,  is  excedingly  beautiful,  the  banks  being  skirted  by  fine  trees 
full  of  gay  birds.  As  the  town  is  neared,  numerous  temples  present  tliemselves,  and 
tioating-houses  become  common;  and  finally,  the  whole  city,  with  its  rich  gardens,  and 
shining  temples  and  palaces,  Imrsts  full  ujion  the  view.  A  large  number  of  the  houses 
float  on  rafts,  and  can  be  transferred  from  one  place  to  another  at  pleasure.  There  are 
a  few  houses  in  the  city  built  of  brick  arid  stone,  but  the  greater  part  are  of  wood.  There 
are  usually  in  each  house  a  division  for  males  and  one  for  females.  The  land-houses  are 
rai.«ed  upon  piles,  6  or  8  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  are  reached  by  rude  ladders — the  daily 
flow  of  the  tides  and  the  annual  inundations  rendering  tliis  plan  necessary.  The  floating- 
houses  are  made  of  bamboo-boards,  wicker-work,  or  piUm  leaves,  and  have  generally  a 
veranda  in  front,  with  a  small  wing  ,at  each  end.  Tlie  circumference  of  the  walls  of  B., 
which  are  15  ft.  high  and  12  broad,  is  said  to  be  6  miies.     The  internal  tralfic  of  -B.  is 
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cliicfly  carried  on  by  means  of  canals,  there  being  only  a  few  passable  streets  in  tlie  whole 
city.  Horses  and  carriages  are  rarely  seen  except  in  liie  neighborliood  of  the  palaces. 
The  chief  interest  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  according  to  .sir  John  Bowring,  concentrates 
itself  in  Bangkok.  B.  is  the  constant  residence  of  th^  two  kinirs  of  Siam  and  their 
respective  courts.  Tlie  palace  of  the  first  king  is  surrounded  by  high  walls,  and  is  nearly 
a  mile  in  circumference.  It  includes  temples,  public  ottices,  accommodation  for  .some 
thousands  of  soldiers,  with  their  necessary  equipments,  a  theater,  and  rooms  for  about 
3000  females,  GOO  of  whom  are  the  wives  of  the  king.  The  sacred  white  elephant  has 
also  a  place  within  the  palace.  Throughout  the  interior  are  distributed  the  most  costly 
articles  iu  gold,  silver,  and  precious  .<ones.  The  palace  of  the  .second  king,  whose 
functions  are  not  very  clearly  detined.  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  first  king,  but  not 
so  ostentatious.  See  Siam.  The  temples  of  B.  are  innumerable,  and  decorated  in  the 
most  gorgeous  style,  the  Siame.se  taking  a  pride  in  lavishing  their  wealth  on  tiiem. 
Some  of  them,  according  to  the  Catholic  bishop  Pallegoix,  have  cost  more  than  4,000,000 
francs  (£160,000).  In  tlie  neighborhood  of  B.  are  iron-mines  and  forests  of  teak-wood. 
The  chief  exports  are  sugar,  pepper,  cardamoms,  ivory,  feathers,  hides,  fine  woods,  rice, 
salt,  and  fish.  By  the  treaty  concluded  by  sir  John  Bov/ring  in  1855.  the  Siamese  reserve 
the  riglit  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  salt,  rice,  and  fish,  in  cases  of  threatened  scarcity. 
The  imports  are  tea,  manufactured  silks  and  piece-sroods,  opium,  hardware,  mnchinerv, 
and  glass  wares.  In  1873.  336  vessels  of  132,012  tons  entered,  and  294  of  136,148  tons, 
cleared  the  port.     Sc-'c  sir  John  Bowring's  Siam. 

BANGOR,  an  episcopal  city,  borough,  and  seaport  t.  in  the  u.w.  of  Caernarvonshire, 
North  Wales,  on  the  s.e.  bank  of  the  Menai  strait,  2.V  m.  from  the  Britannia  bridge,  and 
59i  w.  of  Chester.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  narrow  crooked  street,  a  mile  long,  stretch- 
ing s.w.  through  a  narrow  fertile  valley,  bounded  on  the  s.  by  steep  precipices.  The 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery  has  long  made  it  a  fV.vorite  resort,  and 
the  opening  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway,  on  the  great  line  of  communication 
frt^m  London  to  Dublin,  has  greatly  promoted  its  prosperity.  The  town  has  of  late 
years  been  greatly  improved,  and  mostly  rebuilt.  Its  chief  trade  is  derived  from  the 
great  slate-quarries  of  Llandegai,  6  m.  distant,  and  employing  2000  men.  The  slates  are 
exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  also  manufactured  at  B.  into  tables,  chimney- 
pieces,  etc.  Pop.  '71.  9859.  B.  unites  with  Caernarvon,  Conway,  Criccielh,  Nevin, 
and  Pwllheli,  iu  sending  one  member  to  parliament.  B.  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity. 
In  525,  St.  Deiniol  founded  a  college  here.  It  was  raised  to  a  bishopric  in  550.  tlie 
founder  being  the  first  diocesan.  The  cathedral  founded  by  him  was  destroyed  by  the 
Saxons  in  1071,  relmilt  in  1102,  and  again  destroyed  by  fire  in  1402.  The  present  edifice, 
built  between  1496  and  1532,  is  a  plain  embattled  cruciform  structure,  214  bj'  60  ft., 
with  a  pinnacled  tower  60  ft.  high.  Several  Welsh  princes  and  distinguished  ecclesias- 
tics are  buried  here.     B.  bishopric  is  the  oldest  in  Wales. 

BANGOR,  a  small  seaport  t.  in  the  n.e.  of  the  co.  of  Down,  Ireland,  on  the  s.  side  of 
the  entrance  to  Belfast  lough,  and  12  m.  e.n.e.  of  Belfast,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
rail.  Passenger  steamers  also  ply  daily  during  the  summer  months  between  B.  and 
Belfast.  Pop.  '71,  2560.  Cattle  and  ]irovisions  are  exported.  Lead  is  found  at  Conlig 
in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  a  favorite  watering-place  of  the  middle  classes  of  Belfast. 
St.  Cuugali,  in  555,  founded  Bangor  abbey  ('•Ban-choir,"  the  "White  Choir,"  whence 
the  name  Bangor).  From  this  abbey,  Alfred  selected  profet:sors  when  he  founded  the 
miiversity  of  Oxford.    In  the  9th  c.  it  had  3000  inmates. 

BANGOR,  a  city  in  the  state  of  Maine,  231  m.  n.e.  of  Boston,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Penobscot,  about* 60  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  at  its  confluence  with  the  Kenduskeag, 
which  intersects  the  city,  and  affords  an  extensive  supply  of  water  power.  At  spring- 
tides, which  here  rise  17  ft.,  the  harbor  is  accessible  from  the  sea  for  the  largest  vessels, 
and  as  the  navigation  cannot  go  higher,  B.  is  one  of  the  largest  lumber  depots  in  the 
world,  absorbing  and  monopolizing  the  trade  of  the  heavilv-timbered  basins  of  the 
Penobscot  and  its  tril)utaries.  About  2000  ve.ssels  arc  annually  employed  in  the  trade. 
B.  possesses  several  churches,  a  theological  seminary,  foundries,  planing  and  sawing 
mills,  etc.  There  are  two  daily  and  four  weekly  newspapers.  Steamboats  run  between 
B.  and  the  adjacent  ports  of  Portland  and  Boston,  and  it  is  a  station  on  the  Penobscot 
and  Kennebec  railway.     Pop.  '70,  18,290. 

BAXGOR  (ante),  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  Maine.  Fort  Isorumbega  was 
built  here,  in  1656,  by  the  French;  and  it  was  thought  that  a  .gi'eat  city  of  tharnamc 
(•xi<ted  (alluded  to  by  Milton  in  ParndiM  Lost,  in  Burton's  Anatonqi  of  ilduncholy,  and 
by  other  authors).  In  1769,  the  settlement,  now  under  English  rule,  was  called  Ken- 
duskeag. Finally,  it  got  its  present  name  from  the  well-known  psalm  tune,  which  was 
a  great  favorite  with  its  minister,  Scth  Noble.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1834. 
since  which  time  it  has  grown  to  nearly  30.000  in  population.  A  navigable  river,  rail- 
roads, and  abundant  water-power  combine  to  make  B.  a  great  manufacturing  city.  It 
is  the  seat  of  justice  of  Penobscot  co.,  and  a  port  of  entry,  with  a  capacious,  safe,  and 
easily  accessible  harbor.  The  city  is  on  both  sides  of  the  Kenduskeag.  over  which  there 
are  several  bridges;  and  over  the  Penobscot  there  is  a  bridge  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
connecting  the  city  with  the  suburb  of  Brewer.     B.  is  one  of  the  greatest  lumber  marts 
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in  the  union,  omployino;  more  than  2000  vessels  in  the  business.     It  is  the  seat  of  a  Con- 
gregational theological  seminar3\ 

BANGOEIAN  CONTRCVEKSY.  Dr.  Benjamin  Tloadley,  bishop  of  Bangor,  in  a  sermon 
preaclu'd  Ixloic  George  I.,  ilar.  81,  1717,  on  the  text,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,"  advanced  opinions  regarding  the  constitution  of  the  church  which  e.xcited  strong 
opjiosition  from  the  zealous  advocates  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  A  controversy  ensued, 
which  was  cariied  on  with  great  heat  for  many  years,  and  resuUcd  in  a  ponderous  collec- 
tion of  pamphlets.     See  HoadI;EY. 

BANGOR-ISCOED  (Bangor  below  the  Wood),  an  inland  village,  beautifully  situated,  in 
a  fertile  and  richly-wooded  country,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dee,  on  the  borders  of 
Flint  and  DenLigh  shire-s,  North  Wales,  5  m.  s.e.  of  Wrexham.  Po]).  of  township  (1871), 
•)74.  It  was  on'-e  tlie  seat  of  one  of  the  largest  monasteries  in  Britain.  This  n\onastery 
was  founded  before  180  .\.i).,  and  contained  2400  monks  in  the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  in 
the  end  of  the  (ilh  c.,  when  they  distinguished  themselves  in  resisting  the  claims  of  the 
papal  see.  Ethelred,  king  of  Norlhumbria,  in  593,  devastated  the  monastery,  and  mas- 
sacred 1200  of  the  monks. 

BANGS,  N.\Tn.\N,  d.d.,  1778-18G3;  b.  Conn.;  a  Methodist  mini.ster,  commencing  as 
in  itinerant  in  1801.  lie  labored  seven  years  in  Canada,  and  came  to  New  York  in  1810. 
In  1820,  lie  was  cho.sen  agent  of  the  Mctliodist  book  concern;  in  1828,  chosen  editor  of 
the  C/iiistian  Adrora/c  <iii(i  Journal,  and  in  1829  elected  bishop  of  Canada,  but  declined. 
In  1832,  he  was  editor  of  the  Mctliodid  Maf/nzine  and  Quarterly  Eeriew;  in  1863,  secretary 
of  the  church's  niLssionarj^  society;  in  1841,  president  of  the  Wcslcyan  university,  but 
soon  afterwards  returned  to  pastoral  work  in  New  York.  Dr.  B.  was  the  author  of 
Predestination  Exaniirwd.  Reformer  Reformed,  Life  of  Arminius,  Ilistwi/  of  Minsionn, 
Ilixtin-;!  of  the  MefJiodid  Epincopal  Church,  etc. 

BANIALU'KA,  a  foilified  t.  of  Bosnia,  European  Turkey,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Verhas,  with  a  manufactory  of  gunpowder,  and  numerous  bazaars  and  public  baths. 
I'op.  8000. 

BANIAH'  (from  the  Sanscrit  hnnij,  a  mercliant),  a  w^ord  used  in  India  to  designate  a 
nierchatit  or  trader  generally.  It  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  great  merchants  in 
tiie  w.  of  India,  especially  in  the  seaport  towns  of  Bombay,  Surat,  Cambay,  etc.,  wdio 
carry  on  a  very  exteusivi;  trade  by  means  of  caravans  with  the  intei'ior  of  Asia,  even 
to  the  borders  of  Russia  and  China.  Contrary  to  the  general  custom  of  the  Indian 
people,  these  merchants  travel  much,  and  the  establi-shments  and  counting-houses  of 
Indiiin  banians  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  commercial  town  of  any  note  in  Asia. 
The  banians  form  a  class  or  division  of  the  caste  (q.v.)  of  the  Vaisya,  adopt  a  peculiar 
c-ostnmc,  and  are  strict  in  the  observance  of  fasts  and  in  abstaining  from  the  use  of 
tlesh. 

BANIAN  DAYS,  a  sailor's  phrase,  nearly  equivalent  to  Wicjouvs  inaifires  of  the  French. 
The  term  denotes  the  days  when  no  meat  is  served  out  to  a  ship's  crew.  Banian  days 
have  no  longer  any  existence  in  the  royal  navy.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  practice 
of  the  banian  (q.v.)  traders. 

BANIAN-TREE.     See  Banyan. 

B;\N  IM,  JoHX,  a  celebrated  Irish  novelist,  b.  1800,  whose  pictures  of  manners,  in  the 
form  of  tales,  have  excited  considerable  interest  in  England.  His  aim  was  to  become 
for  Ireland  what  Scott  had  been  for  Scotland,  lie  iias  given  proof  of  vigorous  intel- 
lectual grasp  and  vivid  fancy,  in  a  series  of  pictures  of  life,  in  which  he  delineates  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Irish  character  in  sti-ong  light  and  shade,  and  appeals  forcil)ly  to  the 
national  feeling.  His  I'alen  of  the  O'llara  FmnUy  (London,  1825)  were  followed,  in 
1*526,  by  a  second  series,  which  did  not  disappoint  the  high  expectations  excited  iw  the 
lirst.  Of  these,  several  have  been  translated  into  German  bv  Lindan.  Next  appeared 
Tiie  Battle  of  the  Boy ne,  The  Croppy  (1^28).  The  Denounced  (18S0).  1  he  Smugrjler  (1831), 
The  Mayor  of  Windgap,  Father  Connell,  etc.  In  1837.  general  sympathy  having  been 
atlractecl  towards  B.'s  privations,  occasioned  bj-  disease  that  precluded  all  literary 
exertion,  a  pension  of  £150  per  annum  from  the  civil  list  was  awarded  him  by  govern- 
ment, which  was  afterwards  further  increased  by  £40  for  the  education  of  his'daughter, 
an  only  child.  He  died  in  poverty  on  the  Isl  Aug.,  1842,  at  Windgap  cottage,  ueju* 
Kilkenny. 

B.  failed  in  his  attempt  to  portray  the  manners  and  frivolities  of  the  higher  cla.sses; 
but  none  of  his  predecessors,  such  as  Edgeworth,  Morgan,  and  Crofton  Croker,  have 
succeeded  in  depicting  so  vividly  and  truly  the  Irish  peasant,  with  his  picturesque 
peculiarities  in  his  sufterings  and  errors.  'Although  generally  hajipy  in  the  plot  and 
development  of  his  story,  he  is  too  much  disposed  to  dwell  on  the  horrible.  His  denun- 
ciations may  be  well  founded,  but  they  disturb  the  poetic  effect.  B.  was  also  not  quite 
free  from  a  .somewhat  tiresome  minuteness  of  description,  and  his  imitation  of  Scott  is 
frequently  very  palpable. 

BANISHMENT,  excepting  in  the  penal  .sense  of  transportation  (q.v.)  with  which  it  is 
popularly  synonymous,  can  only  novv'  be  said  to  have  a  legal  meaning  historically. 
ForniLrly,  ui  England,  parties  who  were  required  to  abjure  the  reahn — that  is,  renounce 
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and  flopart  from  the  countn* — were,  po  to  speak,  hnimJied;  but  the  word  appears  to  liavc 
a  more  technical  and  precise  siu^nilicanee  iu  the  Scotch  law  than  in  the  English,  and  in 
Scotch  law-hooks,  is  dehneil  as  the  punishmenf  of  exile  from  [Scotland  inliieted  on  per- 
sons convicted  of  certain  oflenses  for  which  that  punishment  is  provided.  But  as  a 
punishment,  it  has  either  been  abolished  in  that  country  by  express  enactment  or  become 
obsolete  by  disuse.     See  Tkanspoutation,  Penal  Sekvitude. 

BANISTER,  a  corruption  of  baluster  (q.v.). 

BANISTER.     See  Halifax  Colkt  House. 

BANJESMASSIN,  a  large  kingdom  on  the  s.c.  of  Borneo,  has  an  area  of  5880  sq.m., 
and  a  jiop.  of  about  150,000  souls,  chietly  ilohaniniedan.s.  Since  1860,  it  is  governed 
by  the  Dutch  resident  for  the  s.  and  e.  of  Borneo,  \\  ho  has  an  assistant  at  Martapura, 
where  the  sultans  formerly  lived.  B.  is  watered  by  l.nrge  rivers  and  intersected  by  a 
chain  of  mountains,  in  several  parts  rising  to  oOOO  feet.  Excellent  .small  arms  are  manu- 
factured. The  products  are  pepper,  wax,  edible  nests,  rattans,  benzoin,  dragons'  blood, 
coal,  iron,  diamonds,  and  gold-dust. 

B.,  the  capital  of  the  residencj-,  is  built  on  the  island  Tatas,  about  12  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Banjermassin  or  Barito;  pop.  85,000.  In  1871,  the  population  of  the  resi- 
dency numbered  326  Europeans  and  847,846  natives.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in 
native  products,  and  the  imports  are  piece-goods,  gunpowder,  rice,  sugar,  Chinese 
porcelain,  silks,  and  a  few  horses  from  Java. 

BANJOEMAS',  a  t.  of  Java,  23  m.  from  the  s.  coast,  in  s.  lat.  7°  33'  45 ",  and  e.  long. 
109°  19'  20".  It  is  situated  at  the  opening  of  an  extensive  and  fruitful  valley  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Serajo.  It  is  well  built,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  Pop.  9000. 
B.  is  the  residence  of  a  Dutch  governor,  and  has  a  fort  and  garrison.  It  is  the  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  which  produces  colfee,  sugar,  indigo,  rice,  tobacco,  etc. 

BANK — BANKING.  A  banker  lends  monej'  at  interest,  usually  for  short  periods  on 
satisfactory  security,  and  receives  money  on  deposit,  for  which  he  sometimes  allows 
interest  and  sometimes  does  not,  but  merelj''  keeps  it  safely  for  the  depositor.  Some  banks 
— notably  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  which,  during  the  17th  c,  was  the  great  warehouse 
for  bullion  iu  Europe — were  simph^  custodiers  of  coin  and  bullion  lodged  with  them,  for 
which  they  granted  receipts  transferable  from  hand  to  hand,  entitling  the  owners  to  get 
back  the  goid  or  silver,  in  coin  or  bullion  as  originally  deposited.  But  money  lying  in 
such  banks  was  unproductive,  and  indeed  entailed  upon  the  owners  considerable  charges 
to  pav  the  necessary  expenses  of  management.  In  recent  times  the  competition  for 
money  by  borrowers  has  become  so  keen,  and  the  outlets  for  lending  it  safely  so  numer- 
ous, that  banks  of  this  class  are  no  longer  needed.  They  have  in  fact  all  passed  away, 
and  the  business  of  receiving  money  is  now  universally  combined  with  that  of  lending 
it  out.  A  banker  does  not  hoard  all  the  money  deposited  with  him;  he  gives  the  greater 
portion  out  on  loan.  The  advantages  accruing  to  society  from  the  operations  of  banking 
are  thus  immensely  increased.  A  banker  receives  from  all  around  him  the  sums  of 
money,  both  small  and  great,  which  would  otherwise  be  useless  iu  the  coffers  of  the 
owners,  and  lends  it  to  those  who  can  employ  it  to  advantage  and  could  not  otlierwise 
obtain  it.  Capital  hitherto  lying  useless  and  unproductive  becomes  through  his  agency 
useful  and  productive.  The  direct  advantages  arising  from  such  transactions  are  con- 
siderable. Tli«  banker,  if  the  money  is  allowed  to  lie  with  him  for  some  time,  will  pay 
the  depositor  interest  upon  it,  will  lend  the  amount  to  a  borrower  who  will  engage  in 
some  business  transaction  with  it  and  make  a  profit  thereby;  and  the  banker  liimself 
will  make  a  profit  ujion  the  difference  l)etween  tlie  iutere.st  allowed  to  the  depositor  and 
charged  to  the  borrower.  But  besides  the  direct  advantages,  the  indirect  advantages  are 
not  less  important.  "With  the  inoney  thus  lent  out.  manufacturers  can  purchase  raw 
material  to  be  worked  up,  and  procui-e  food  and  elolhing  for  their  v.orkmen;  and 
traders  can  go  into  the  markets  and  purchase  commodities  for  resale.  Commodities  are 
thus  more  quickly  turned  to  useful  purposes,  and  a  stimulus  is  given  to  tlie  production 
of  more.  But  a  banker  deals  not  with  the  money  only  of  others;  he  uses  money  belong- 
ing to  himself.  This  is  his  capital.  Few  would"  be  found  to  deposit  their  monej^  witii 
a  person  known  to  possess  none  of  his  own.  If  he  should  lend  deposits  to  those  who 
fail  to  repny  them — that  is,  make  bad  debts — be  has  the  means  from  his  cajiital  of  replac- 
ing the  deposits  thus  lost. 

The  services  that  a  banker  performs  as  the  cash-keeper  of  his  depositors  are  very 
great.  In  the  case  of  persons  not  themselves  in  business,  it  is  quite  nsmd  for  a  banker 
to  make  all  their  money-payments,  beyond  their  small  dail}'  expenditure,  and  to  receive 
the  money  jiayable  to  them.  The  money  transactions  of  such  ])ersons  are  thus  contained 
in  their  banker's  books.  This  is  effected  by  the  depositor  givins:  n  che:-k  or  order  on 
his  banker  for  The  sums  he  has  to  pay;  and  "by  handing  to  him  all  the  rhfcka  or  orders 
the  dcjiosilor  receives  for  sums  payable  to  himself.  Su])pose  a  person's  income  derived 
from  dividcnd.s  on  government  stock:  he  sends  a  poirer  i>f  attorney  or  authority  to  his 
banker  to  uplift  the  dividends  for  him.  These  are  received  by  the  banker  as  deposits, 
and  are  drawn  out  by  th<^  depositor  as  occasion  occurs,  by  checks  issued  by  Die  deposi- 
tor to  those  to  whom  he  requires  to  pay  it  away.  So  lir  rnay  receive  money  due  to  him 
by  a  check  given  to  him  by  his  debtor.      This  check  he  sends  to  his  banker,  who  will 
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((!)taiii  payment.  If  both  persons  deal  •with  tlie  Fame  banker,  a  simple  transfer  in  liis 
books  will  cany  through  tlic  transaction;  and  if  llit-  bankers  lie  dilfcrent,  and  eacli  lins 
received,  in  the  conrse  of  his  business,  as  is  always  liaiipeiiinLT,  a  elieck  on  the  other, 
there  will  he  a  set-olf  between  thein;  and  two  payments  will  he  niadc!  as  well  as  two 
deposits,  without  trouble  to  tlie  persons  concerned,  and  without  the  employnKint  of  any 
money.  Ijut  this  mode  of  mana<,dng  one's  pecuniary  transactions  is  not  confined  to  the 
case  of  those  not  enpiijed  in  l)usiness;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  followed  on  a  sc;'!e  out  of 
all  i>roportion  ^-leater  in  earryini;-  throuirh  the  money  transactions  of  those  in  busiues.s  or 
trade  in  the  ])i-incipal  industrial  countries. 

JJesides  thus  iierfornnug  the  function  of  cashiers  to  tlieir  depositors,  in  consideration 
of  tiie  profit  made  on  their  deposits,  manj'  haidvs  allow  iheir  depositors  interest  on  their 
diposits.  The  rate  allowed  is,  of  course,  always  less  than  that  received  by  the  banker. 
Frequently  a  dejiositor  bargains  with  the  liauker  not  to  draw  out  his  deposit  without 
l>revious  notice,  longer  or  shorter  as  may  be  agreed  on;  and  in  this  case  the  banker  will 
allow  a  iiigher  rale  of  interest  tlian  when  the  deposit  is  repayable  on  cull — that  is,  at  any 
time,  without  previous  notice.  The  practice  of  allowing  interest  on  deposits  has  pre- 
vailed in  Scotland  since  1729,  but  in  England  is  of  later  growth,  and  not  invariable;  the 
rule  there  being  rather  to  allow  interest  on  tixed  deposits  only,  and  to  allow  no  interest 
on  money  at  call  or  on  current  aceounts.  It  has  led,  of  late  years,  to  a  great  increase 
m  the  amount  of  deposits.  Many  persons  prefer  the  low  rate  of  interest  which  banks 
give,  to  the  higher  rate  wiiich  may  be  obtained  from  individual  borrowers,  or  to  the 
greater  return  which  may  be  received  if  they  traded  on  their  money. 

Occasions  are  always  occurring  for  withdrawing  deposits,  as  well  as  making  tliem. 
Traders  and  commercial  men,  for  example,  day  by  day,  deposit  with  their  baidiers  the 
drawings  or  sums  of  money  which  they  receive  in  the  eoiu'se  of  their  business;  and,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  day  by  day,  draw  out  such  sums  as  they  reqi are  to  pay  away  in  pur- 
cha-ses  of  goods,  in  wages,  rent,  and  other  expenditure.  A  bank,  therefore,  while  con- 
tinually receiving  deposits,  is  continually  repaying  deposits;  and  the  amount  uncalled 
for  is  sui)ject  to  a  daily  fluctuation.  At  one  period  of  the  year,  or  in  a  certain  condition 
of  trade,  the  amount  of  deposits  may  ])e  high;  at  another,  low.  As  it  is  a  prineii)le,  at 
the  very  root  of  banking,  that  money  deposited  shall  be  returned,  either  on  demand,  or 
])unctually  at  the  expiry  of  a  stipidated  notice,  it  ff)llows  that  banks  must  always  have 
in  their  eoifers  as  much  of  the  money  deposited  with  them  as  there  is  the  least  likeli- 
I'.ood  of  being  called  for  by  depositors.  When  business  is  in  its  ordinary  condition,  a 
bank  can,  after  some  experience,  approximate  jiretty  nearly  to  the  amount  of  the  greatest 
demand  for  a  return  of  deposits  throughout  the  year,  and  provide  accordingly.  But 
sometimes  the  credit  of  a  bank  becomes  doubted,  eilher  from  causes  peculiar  to  itself, 
or  on  occasions  of  'a  panic  or  general  distrust,  when  all  who  own  money  wish  to  have  it 
in  their  own  possession.  In  these  cases,  there  is  a  run  on  the  bank  for  repayment  of  it.s 
deposits,  and  the  amount  called  for  may  be  far  bej'oud  the  maximum  demanded  in  ordi- 
nary times.  If  the  bank  has  not  retained  as  much  of  the  deposits  in  its  coffers  as  meet 
tlie  demand,  it  is  said  to  suspend  paynnvt,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  must  wind-iip  its 
business;  the  confidence  of  the  public  that  it  will  in  future  restore  its  deposits  on 
•lemand  being  now  destroj'ed.  There  are  two  pi'ime  rules  in  safe  banking:  the  one  is, 
tiiat  the  bank  shall  lend  its  deposits  only  on  undoubted  and  readily  reliable  securities, 
however  low  the  profit;  and  the  other  is,  that  the  bank  shall  retain  a  sutlicient  amount 
<;f  its  resources — and  this  is  called  the  reserve — to  meet  the  possible  demands  of  the 
depositors,  even  in  cases  of  a  run,  although  there  may  be  no  reason  to  expect  one;  for 
when  a  run  comes,  it  seldom  casts  its  shadow  before.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  greater 
the  reserve  of  a  bank,  the  less  the  amount  of  deposits  which  it  can  lend  out  and 
draw  interest  for;  hence  the  temptation  which  banks  lie  under  of  imprudentlj'  lending 
out  a  too  great  proportion  of  their  deposits:  and  it  is  their  yielding  to  this  temptation 
winch  almost  always  precipitates  tlie  failures  of  biuiks. 

The  reserve  of  the  banking  department  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  always  in  coin,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  in  notes  against  which  there  is  coin  lyim::  in  what  is  called  the 
i^Kue  department  of  the  bank.  In  the  case  of  all  other  banks  in  this  country,  the  reserve 
is  only  partly  in  coin;  sometimes  the  proportion  of  coin  is  very  small.  A  great  portion 
of  the  reserve  is  generally  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  equivalent,  of  course,  to  coin. 
These  other  banks  also  hold  a  portion  of  their  reserve,  in  the  shape  of  government 
stock,  in  which  they  have  invested  it.  In  this  way,  the  banks  obtain  a  return  on  this 
]a.st  portion  of  their  reserve,  in  the  dividends  or  interest  paid  by  government  on  the  .stock 
— -this  return  being  less,  indeed,  in  the  usual  case,  than  if  the  bank  had  lent  out  the 
money  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  but  better  than  no  return  at  all,  as  must  be  when 
the  coin  or  notes  are  lying  idle.  The  reason  why  government  stock,  in  Great  Britain,  is 
a  safe  reserve  is,  that  it  is  sure  to  command  a  purchaser  at  all  times.  If  there  be  a  run 
on  a  bank,  it  immediately  finds  a  purchaser  for  the  stock,  and  with  the'price,  whether 
]iaid  in  gold,  or  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  the  only  other  legal  tender,  it  meets  the 
demands  of  its  depositors.  Sometimes,  a  bank  has  its  reserve  in  the  form  of  a  deposit  nt 
tile  Bank  of  England;  or.  if  a  provincial  bank,  with  some  London  l)ank  winch  has  its 
own  reserve  there.  From  the  Bank  of  England  being  the  channel  through  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  payments  are  made,  and  mtmeys  received,  by  other  banks,  it  is 
more  convenient  for  them,  to  have  tlieir  reserve  lying  as  a  deposit  in  it  than  lying  as 
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pold  -williin  their  own  walls.  In  the  case  of  a  demand  on  their  reserve,  the  hnnks  will 
draw  out  tlicir  deposits,  in  notes,  or,  if  gold  bo  in  deniiuul,  in  gold,  from  tlie  Bank  of 
England.  Whether,  llierefore,  tlie  re.serve  of  a  baniv  is  invented  in  uovennnent  se(niri- 
iics,  or  is  deposited  in  IJieBank  of  England,  or  is,  in  Baidv  of  England  note-^.  it  is  from  tlie 
coin  in  that  bank  that  the  gold  eonuis  in  the  ease  of  a  run.  It  is  apparent  from  tliis  tliat 
it  is  essential  to  the  stability  of  all  banks  in  this  country,  solongas  they  themselves  do  not 
keep  a  sutlieicnt  re.serve  of  coin  in  tlicir  coifers,  that  the  Bank  of  England  sliall  always 
be  jiossessed  of  coin,  and  never  be  unable,  on  demand,  to  pay  its  depositors  in  gold,  or 
to  give  gold  in  exchange  for  all  its  notes  that  ma}'  be  presented  to  it.  It  maybe  added, 
that  while  banks  gain,  through  tlic  annual  dividends,  in  keeping  their  reserve  in  gov- 
i  rnnieut  stock,  they  run  the  risk  of  a  loss  in  the  event  of  their  requiring  to  sell  it  in  the 
t;mc  of  a  panic.  For  at  such  a  time,  when  man}'  securities  and  stocks  become  unsalal)le, 
iuid  all  of  them  sulfer  dei)rcciation  in  vahie,  government  stock  itself  falls  in  ])rico, 
allliough  less  .so  than  the  others.  Banks  often  invest  portions  of  their  reserve  in  other 
stocks  tliiin  government  stock.  The  liigher  return  obtained  on  these  other  is,  however, 
outweiglied  by  the  greater  risk  of  depreciation  in  tlieir  value,  whether  continued  unsold 
or  thrown  into  tlie  market  for  sale  in  times  of  panic. 

:  We  have  hitherto  been  treating  banks  as  banks  of  depo»it  find  loan;  but  many  of  these 
banks,  in  all  countries  where  luinks  are  Icnown,  are  also  banks  of  ■lAS'te.  Banks  of  deposit, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  niake  loans  from  their  capital  and  deposits.  If  from  capital,  the 
banker  has  no  greater  profit  by  the  transaction  than  if  he  had  lent  out  his  moue^'  in  any 
other  way,  equally  safe,  and  involving  the  same  amount  of  trouble.  If  from  tleposits, 
tlie  interest  he  receives,  in  so  far  as  it  exceeds  the  interest,  if  any,  paid  to  tlie  depositors, 
and  a  ratalilc  proportion  of  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  bank,  is  pure 
gain  to  liim.  But  a  baulcer  may  give  tlie  loan  from  his  own  notes,  and  in  tliat  case  his 
gain  is  still  greater.  A  bank-note  is  simply  a  written  promise  by  the  bank  issuing  it,  to 
pay  to  the  bearer,  on  demand,  a  sum  of  money — that  is,  in  coin  of  the  realm.  Of  cour.sc, 
the  borrower  would  not  accept  a  loan  from  a  bank  in  its  own  notes,  unless  he  believed 
that  it  could  redeem  its  promi.se  of  paying  in  coin,  and  that  the  public  were  of  the  same 
opinion;  for  the  moment  that  a  sn.spicion  arises  that  the  promise  Avill  not  be  made  good, 
the  note  will  cease  to  pass  from  hand  to  liand  as  coin,  or  to  perform  all  the  functions 
wliicli  coin  performs.  But  when  the  loan  is  accepted  in  a  bank's  own  notes,  it  is 
eviileut  that  the  interest  which  the  bank  draws  for  the  loan  of  its  promises  to  pay  is  pure 
l)rolit,  except  tlie  rateable  proportion — as  in  the  other  cases — of  the  expense  of  carry- 
ing on  its  business,  and  the  expense  of  tlie  paper  and  printing  of  tlie  notes  with  the 
government  stamp  duty.  In  other  words,  a  bank  which  can  get  people  to  pay  to  it 
interest  for  the  loan  of  its  promises  to  pay,  draws  the  same  income — barring  the  com- 
paratively trilling  expense  of  manufacturing  the  written  promises — as  a  bank  does  which 
has  to  provide  itself  with  gold  for  malving  its  loans.  Tlie  motive  which  a  bank  has  to 
extend  its  issues  on  loans  is  therefore  apparent,  so  long,  of  course,  as  it  is  not  compulsory 
on  it  to  retain  unemployed  in  its  coffers  as  much  in  gold  as  it  issues  in  notes. 

But  it  does  not  follow  tlnit  when  a  bank  makes  a  loan  in  its  own  notes  for  a  definite 
l>eriod,  it  will  really  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  the  interest  on  it  for  that  period; 
for  the  borrower  does  not  apply  for  the  notes  tliat  he  may  keep  them  beside  him, 
but  that  lie  may  pay  tiiem  away  in  making  a  purchase,  or  in  liquidating  a  debt,  and  this, 
most  commonly  on  tlie  very  day  he  receives  them.  If  the  person  to  whom  the  notes  are 
thus  paid  by  the  borrower  has  himself  no  purcliase  to  pay  for,  or  no  payment  to  make, 
he  may,  the  moment  he  .gets  them,  return  them  to  the  bank  that  issued  them,  to  lie 
there  on  deposit.'  If  the  bank  pays  interest  on  deposits,  as  most  banks  do,  then  out  of 
the  interest  drawn  by  it  on  tlie  original  loan,  it  will  have  to  pay  interest  to  the 
ilep.ositor  of  the  notes;  in  other  words,  the  loan  is  no  longer  a  loan  of  lis  notes,  but  a 
loan  from  its  deposits.  Or,  the  person  receiving  the  notes  from  the  borrower,  may 
immediately  present  them  to  the  Lssuing  bank  for  coin,  instead  of  depositing  them. 
Here,  too,  therefore,  the  loan  tliat  was  made  in  notes  is  now  converted  into  a  loan  of 
coin,  that  was  in  reserve  from  previous  deposits,  or  that  was  part  of  the  bank's  own 
capital;  in  which  cases,  the  bank  obtains  no  advantage  whatever  in  having  made  the 
loan  originally  in  its  notes.  It  might  equally  well,  so  far  as  profit  is  concerned,  have 
ori^inalh'  made  it  in" gold  from  its  reserve  of  deposits  or  capital.  Notes  generally  find 
their  way  back  to  the  bank  that  issued  them  through  other  banks,  into  which  they  have 
been  paid  as  depo.sits,  or  for  the  liquidation  of  debts  due  to  them.  These  lianks  suffer 
the  loss  of  profit  or  interest  on  the  amount  of  the  notes  thus  received  by  them  so  long 
;us  tiiey  keep  them;  they  tlierefore  immediately  present  them  toth6  issuing  bank  for  gold, 
to  replenish  their  own  reserves,  or  to  lend  out;  or,  wliat  is  tlie  same  thing,  tliej'  present 
tliem  to  the  issui;:g  banli  for  government  stock,  or  other  securities  bearing  interest,  and 
which  that  bank  has  had  to  provide  from  its  capital  and  deposits. 

It  will  now  be  apparent  to  the  reader  that  there  arc  two  checks  which  prevent  a  bank 
i.s.suing  notes  to  any  extent  it  pleases.  In  the  first  place,  tliere  mu-st  be  a  demand  for  its 
notes  by  borrowers.  It  isonly  to  people  in  good  credit,  and  likely  to  make  a  profitable 
use  of  tliem,  that  a  banli  will  lend  its  notes,  and  such  people  will  not  take  an  increase  of 
'oans  unless  trade  is  increasing,  and  new  opportunities  be  presenting  themselves  for 
profitably  employing  the  notes  borrowed.  True,  banks,  when  imi)rudent]y  conducted, 
r  when  deceived  in  tlie  character  of  their  customers,  frequently  lend  their  notes  to  reck- 
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less  persons,  who  overtrade  with  them,  and  bccomt?  bankrupt.  But  banks  commit  this 
error  when  the}'  do  conimit  it,  to  a  far  irrealer  extent  by  loans  of  tlieir  (h^posits  and 
cai)itul  tiian  by  loans  of  their  noles.  In  the  second  i)hue.  the  iinniediatfM'eluni  of  tlie 
notes,  chielly  througli  other  banks  for  goki,  or  for  other  j)ortions  of  th('  reserve  of  the 
issuing  bank,  is  a  eheek  to  its  issuing  more  notes  than  it  has  a  reserve  to  meet.  Ti)is 
return  of  notes  through  banlvs  is  called  the  exchttnge  of  notes — the  notes  issued  by  a  bank 
being  returned  to  it  in  exchange  for  the  notes  lield  by  it  of  anotlier  bank. 

Besides  issuing  its  notes  in  loans,  a  bank  may  i.ssuc  them  in  repayment  of  deposits. 
In  this  case,  tliere  is  the  same  prolit  to  the  baidc  as  in  tlu;  other  ca.se.  'J'he  bank  gets  the 
protit  whicli  it  makes  on  the  money  whieli  was  originally  deposited  or  lodged  witli  it, 
■without  liaving  to  ))ay  interest  to  the  persons  who  made  tlie  deposit  or  lodgment;  the 
deposit,  or  money  lodged,  having  now  been  repaid  in  its  notes.  But  iiere,  too,  tliest-" 
noles  are  ecpially  liable  to  be  returned  to  tlie  issuer  as  when  they  are  issued  on  loans. 

Of  all  the  notes  issued,  in  whatever  way,  by  banks,  a  certain  amount  is  not  returned 
to  them, but  is  kept  in  circulation,  being  wliat  is  recpiired  by  tlie  necessities  of  the  public 
for  u.se  as  money,  i)a.ssing  from  hand  to  liand.  It  is  of  cour.se  on  this  portion  that  the 
banks  make  their  i)rolit;  and,  in  eon.sequence  of  this  profit,  they  are  al)leto  afford  bank- 
ing facilities  to  the  public  moi-e  cheaply  than  they  could  otherwise  do.  The  prf)fit  is  just 
the  interest  on  the  notes  in  circulation — less  the  expense  of  manufacturing  the  notes,  a 
ratable  proportion  of  tlie  expenses  of  conducting  tlie  banks,  and  the  loss  of  interest  or 
profit  on  an  unemployed  reserve  kept  from  prudence,  or  by  the  recpiirement  of  law,  to 
meet  a  return  of  notes.  This  interest  is  paid  by  the  persons  who  originally  borrowed 
the.se  notes  from  the  banks,  and  who  have  not  repaid  them;  or  if  tlie  banks  have  repaid 
deposits  with  the  notes,  the  interest  is  paid  by  those  to  whom  they  lent  what  was  origi 
nally  lhe.se  deposits.  The  amount  of  the  bank-notes  in  circulation  varies  at  different 
periods  of  the  year:  at  term-times  and  quarter-days,  when  more  payments  than  usual 
are  made,  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  money  required  by  the  public  than  at  other  times, 
and  the  notes  in  circulation  increase  in  amount.  This  addition  to  the  circulation  is 
drawn  from  the  banks  by  the  depositors  or  borrowers.  After  it  has  served  its  purpose, 
this  additional  quantity  gradually  returns  to  the  banks  as  deposits  or  in  repayment  of 
loans.  If  the  credit  of  an  is.suing  bank  is  at  anytime  susi)ected,  the  holders  of  notes 
will  proHcnt  them  for  gold,  just  in  the  same  way  as  its  depositors  will  call  for  a  return 
of  their  deposits;  and  this  risk  must  be  provided  against  by  a  corresponding  increase  of 
its  general  reserve,  on  which,  of  cour.se,  it  makes  no  protit.  It  has  been  generally  imag- 
ined that,  when  issuing  banks  suspend  payments  on  a  run,  the  iiin  is  one  on  tlie  part  of 
their  note  holders;  but  this  is  only  a  popular  error.  In  a  well-establi.shed  bank,  the 
amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation  is  of  little  importance  compard  to  its  de'  osits;  and 
though  the  holders  of  small  sums  in  notes  may  be  more  apt  than  depositors  to  take 
alarm  and  ru.sh  in  a  panic  to  the  bank  for  gold  for  its  notes,  a  small  proportion  of 
its  depositors  suddenly  demanding  a  return  of  their  money  in  gold,  as  effectually  drain.s 
a  bank  of  its  reserve,  as  if  its  whole  circulation  were  to  be  at  once  presented  to  it  for 
gold. 

Banks  make  their  loans  chiefly  in  the  iorm  oi  discounU;  that  is,  upon  bills  of  exchange. 
Commodities  in  the  wholesale  market  are  generally  sold  on  credit.  The  buyer  promises 
to  pay  the  amount  at  a  certain  date  to  the  seller,  and  his  promise  is  contained  in  a  bill  of 
exchange.  The  seller  transfers  it  to  a  bank,  which,  on  the  faith  of  it,  advances"  the 
amount  in  loan  to  him,  less  discount  (q.v.),  that  is,  interest  of  the  money  till  the  bill  be 
due.  This  is  called  discountinf/.  But  banks  lend  on  other  securities.  A  holder  of  gov- 
ernment .stock,  for  example,  will  obtain  a  loan  on  the  .security  of  his  stock;  the  banker 
being  entitled  to  sell  it,  and  repay  the  loan  from  the  price,  if  the  borrower  fail  to  make 
punctual  payment.  So  also,  the  holder  of  stock  or  .shares  in  any  public  company,  as  a 
railway'  company,  or  of  a  debenture  or  bond  due  bj^  such,  will,  where  the  company  is 
believed  to  be  in  a  sound  condition,  or  the  security  is  salable,  obtain  a  loan  from  a  bank. 
The  owners  of  commodities  lying  in  a  public  warehouse,  may  obtain  a  loan  on  depositing 
with  the  bank  the  irarrants  or  certificates  of  ownership.  Loins,  too,  are  occasionally 
made  for  short  periods  on  the  mere  note  of  hand  of  the  borrower,  when  the  banker 
is  satisfied  of  the  ability  of  the  borrower  to  repay  the  monej'.  It  ,is  seldom  in  Scot- 
land that  banks  lend  on  mortgages  overland.  Borrowers,  in  tb.ese  cases,  generally  take 
loans  to  lie  unpaid  for  a  few  years;  but  to  have  his  money  locked  up  in  that  way  does 
not  suit  the  trade  of  a  banker.  Where  a  banker  finds  the  security  which  he  lias  received 
to  be  insufTicient,  and  repajmient  of  the  loan  is  not  forthcoming,  he  will,  of  course,  like 
any  other  trader,  to  avoid  making  a  bad  debt,  take  any  other  security  the  debtor  can 
give  him — such  as  a  manufactory  or  a  mine.  Banks  have  in  this  way  frequently  become 
involved  in  manufacturing  transactions,  in  their  attempts  to  make  more  money  of  the 
securj lies  than  they  would  have  done  by  an  immediate  sale  of  them;  they  have  become 
manufacturers  and  miners,  and  suffered  great  losses  in  consequence.  And  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  banks  always  abstain  from  making  loans  when  the  security  is  known 
to  be  doubtful;  far  from  it;  banks,  like  other  commercial  establishmeiits,  have  l)een,  on 
many  occasions,  recklessly  managed.  In  trying  to  push  business,  they  have  made  loans 
on  insufficient  security,  and  banks  are  under  strong  temptation,  to  .vhich  they  frequentl}' 
yield,  when  a  trader  largely  indelited  to  them  is  app.oaching  bankruptcy,  to  sustain  his 
credit  by  additional  advances,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  retrieve  his  affairs,  and  pay  in  full 
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both  tlie  o]k\  and  tlic  new  advances.  The  result  is  often  the  loss  of  both.  Conduct  of 
this  kind  lias  been  tlie  ruin  of  many  hanking  establishments  in  England,  of  two  or  three 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  elsewhere. 

Bankers  {x-rforni  another  very  important  function:  they  remit  money  from  one  place 
to  another.  Uiiu  illustration  will  serve  to  explain  how  tiiis  is  managed.  A  debtor  in 
Edinburgh  makes  a  paymenL  to  his  creditor  in  London  in  this  way:  he  pays  the  money 
to  a  banker  in  Ediiiljurgh,  who,  for  a  small  charge,  called  the  cvcliange,  gives  him  a 
draft  for  the  amount  on  a  banker,  his  correspondent,  in  London.  Tlie  delitor  transmits 
the  draft  to  his  creditor,  who  presents  it  to  the  London  banker,  and  receives  the  money 
from  him.  No  actual  transmission  of  the  money,  however,  takes  place,  for  there  are 
debtors  in  London  requiring  to  pay  money  to  creditors  in  Edinburgli,  an(l  these  debtors 
effect  the  payment  by  giving  the  money  to  the  London  banker,  and  obtainina-  his  drafts 
on  the  Edinburgh  banker.  The  one  .^et  of  drafts  are  thus  set  off  against  the  other,  ]^^ot 
only  maj'  remittances  between  two  places  be  thus  made  without  the  use  of  money,  but 
the  payments  in  both  places  may  also  be  made  without  it.  The  debtors  may  pay  for  the 
drafts  by  checks  on  the  banker  who  grants  them,  and  the  creditors  may  receive  the  money 
by  drawing  checks  on  the  banker  by  whom  the  drafts  are  made  payable.  For  another 
function  of  banks,  see  Marginal  Credits. 

The  large  amount  of  money  transactions  carried  through  without  the  intervention  of 
coin  or  banknotes,  in  a  country  like  England,  is  inconceivable  to  those  not  engaged  in 
business  pursuits.  The  manner  in  which  these  transactions  may  be  effected  without 
money,  would  be  at  once  apprehended,  if  all  persons  in  the  .same  locality  dealt  Avith  the 
.same  bank,  and  if  all  the  banks  scattered  throughout  the  kingdom  were  only  branches  of 
the  same  establishment.  But  in  practice,  matters  are  so  managed  as  if  this  were  the  case. 
The  cliecks,  bills,  or  other  drafts  which  come  into  the  hands  of  a  banker,  drawn  on  (that 
is,  payable  by)  other  bankers,  are  set  off  and  liquidated  by  drafts,  which  they  have 
received,  drawn  on  him. .  The  balance  or  difference  only  is  paid  in  money.  In  London, 
the  center  of  the  moue^'-wDrld,  there  is  an  establi.'^hment  called  the  cle^iring-house  (q.v.). 
of  which  most  of  the  London  banks  are  members.  There,  at  a  lixed  hour  daily,  attend- 
ance is  given  by  a  clerk  from  each  of  these  banks,  who  presents  all  the  drafts  immediately 
payable  which  his  bank  holds  on  the  others;  the  balance  or  d.ft'erence,  on  the  whole,  for 
or  against  each  bank  is  ascertained;  and  the  bank  which  holds  a  less  amount  of  drafts 
on  others  than  they  hold  on  it,  pays  the  difference  by  checks  on  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  lowest  clearing  for  an  entire  week  between  the  -ith  of  Oct.,  1877,  and  2d  Oct.,  1878, 
was  £71,120,000,  and  the  highest  £133,921,000.  The  total  clearings  from  Oct..  1877, 
to  Oct.,  1878,  were  £5,066,533,000.  There  are  similar  clearing-houses  in  some  provincial 
towns. 

Bank  of  England. — This  bank,  the  most  important  in  the  world,  was  projected  by 
William  Paterson  (q.v.),  and  was  incorporated  -July  27,  1694.  It  was  constituted  as  a 
joint-stock  association,  with  a  capital  of  £1,200.000,  which  Avas  lent  at  interest  to  the 
government  of  William  and  Mary,  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  embarrassment.  At  its  very 
outset,  therefore,  the  Bank  of  England  was  a  servant  of  government;  and  in  a  lesser  or 
greater  degree,  it  has  enjoj^ed  this  character  through  all  the  stages  of  its  sulisequent  his- 
tory. At  tirst,  the  charter  of  the  bank  was  for  11  years  only;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
gi'eat  services  of  the  institution  to  government,  its  charter  has  been  at  various  times 
renewed.  The  last  renewal  was  in  1844,  and  the  charter  of  that  year  still  subsists, 
its  terms  being  subject  to  modification  or  revocation  by  the  legislature  at  pleasure.  By 
the  act  or  charter  of  1844,  the  bank  w-as  divided  into  two  departments — the 
issue  and  the  banking.  What  leil  to  the  division  was  this:  it  was  supposed  that, 
when  a  foreign  drain  of  gold  from  us  set  in,  it  would,  if  the  currency  or  circulation  in 
this  country  hijd  been  purely  nu  tall ic,  have  produced  a  contraction  of  the  circulation, 
and  a  consequent  fall  of  prices,  and,  as  an  ultimate  result,  the  cessation  of  the  drain. 
It  was  further  supposed  that  banks  could  issue  their  notes  to  any  extent  tliej^  pleased-, 
that  their  excessive  issues  increased  the  currency,  and  therefore  increased  prices,  which 
in  their  turn  led  to  foreign  drains;  and  that,  on  the  occasions  of  these  drains,  the  con- 
tinued issues  prevented  the  natural  and  desirable  contraction  of  the  circulation,  and 
aggravated  the  commercial  convulsions  occurring  at  .such  periods.  The  object  of  the 
act  of  1844  was  to  prevent  issues  of  notes  bej'ond  a  certain  amount,  unless  against  an  equal 
amount  of  gold  held  b\'  the  issuing  bank,  so  that  the  mixed  currency  of  notes  and  coin 
might  thus  expand  and  contract  like  a  self-acting  metallic  currency.  Experience,  how- 
ever, has  shown,  that  when  these  foreign  drains  occur,  the  gold  exported  is  taken  chiefly 
from  the  reserves  in  the  Bank  of  England,  being  withdrawals  of  deposits  or  loans  by  the 
bank;  and  that  the  amount  of  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public  has  not  been  affected  by 
the  legislation  of  1844.  In  practice,  whenever  there  are  signs  of  a  foreign  drain,  and 
the  reserve  of  the  bank  is  diminishing,  the  bank  counteracts  the  tendency  to  a  drain  by 
raising  the  rate  of  discount  and  restricting  its  loans;  the  purchasing  power  of  the  pulilie 
is  thereby  limited,  and  prices  kept  down;  and,  at  the  same  time,  gold  is  attracted  to  this 
country  for  investment.  The  circulation  is  in  reality  not  interfered  with.  It  was  also 
intended  by  the  act  of  1844  to  add  to  the  .security  of  bank-notes  by  insuring  a  supply  of 
.gold  to  meet  the  i)ayment  of  them  at  all  times.  But  the  solvency  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land is  undoubted;  its  notes  would  at  any  time  be  taken  as  gold;'  and  this  effect  of  the 
act  of  1844,  and  the  supplementary  act  of  1845,  has  in  the  case  of  the  notes  of  other 
banks  been  hitherto  inappreciable. 
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111  the  mnc  department  of  the  "Rank  of  EaLclnnrl,  its  sole  l)u«;ine<39  if!  to  give  out  notes 
to  tlie  i)iihli(".  Bt'lorc  the  separation  of  tlic  (icpiirlnu'iiVs,  the  jjovcniinent  was  duo  to  the 
bank  I'll, 015,100.  This  sum  was  (U'clarcd  to  be  novv'  a  debt  due  to  the  issucdepartrnent, 
anil  f  r  tiic  issues  of  notes  to  tliat  amount,  no  srolil  recpiires  to  lie  liejd  l>y  it.  This  was 
just  llie  same  tliinii  as  if  the  ])ank  liad  origiLally  lent  £11,01;"),  100  of  its  notes  to  govern- 
ment, and  these  notes  had  found  tlieir  way  into  eirculation.  The  bank  was  also  allowed 
to  issue  additional  notes  on  securities — tlial  is,  to  lend  them  to  a  limit  wiiieh  at  present 
iimounts  to  .£3,9y4,900,  and  this  also  without  holding  gold.  The  amount  of  notes  which 
ma.y  thus  be  issued,  without  golil  being  in  reserve  against  it,  is  £15,000,000.  All  notes 
i.ssued  above  that  amount  ean  be  issued  only  in  exchange  for  gold.  At  the  ]«issiiig  of 
the  aet  in  1844,  the  limit  of  notes  to  be  i.ssued  against  tlie  government  debt  and  securi- 
ties was  fixed  at  i'14,000.000 — past  experience  having  shown  that  there  was  not  the  least 
risk  of  their  being  at  any  time  less  than  that  iunounl  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in  the 
hands  of  the  i)uhlic.  The  addition  of  the  £1,000,000  is  an  extra  issue,  authorized  by  the 
act,  in  consequence  of  certain  issuing  banks  having  since  ceased  to  issue.  The  bank 
has  to  account  to  government  for  the  net  protitof  this  issue  loan  of  notes  of  £1,000,000, 
and  the  profit  the  bank  derives  from  its  issue  de])artment  is  the  interest  received  on  the 
£14,000,000  of  government  debt  and  securities,  which,  at  8  per  ce.it, 's  £420,000  yearly. 
But  out  of  this  the  bank  pays  to  government,  for  its  banking  privileges,  and  in  lieu  of 
stam])ilulies,  £180,000.  If  we  assume  tlie  expense  of  the  issue  department  to  be  £1G0,- 
000,  the  net  profit  upon  it  would  be  £80,000.  The-  bank  also  makes  a  profit  njion  bul- 
lion and  foreign  coin.  Tliese  are  brouglit  to  the  bank  for  notes;  they  are  wortli  £B  17s. 
lOAd.  per  ounce;  but  the  bank  is  obliged  by  its  charter  to  purchase  them  at  £B  17s.  9d. 
The  holders  prefer  taking  this  price  to  having  their  bullion  and  foreign  coin  coined,  free 
of  charge,  at  the  public  mint,  as  the  delay  in  the  coining  is  equal  to  a  lo.ss  of  interest  of 
l^d.  per  ounce.  The  amount  of  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  pul)lic  averages  about 
£25,000,000;  but  the  amount  issued  l)y  the  ix.s/^c  department  is  greater.  The  difference 
is  the  amount  lying  in  the  banking  department,  and  represents  the  reserve  of  gold  of 
that  department;  that  is  to  say,  the  lianking  department  retains  on-ly  a  half  or  three 
fourths  of  a  million  of  coin,  and  transfers  the  bulk  of  its  reserve  to  the  issue  department, 
in  exchange  for  notes.  We  therefore  require  to  regard  the  reserve  of  the  banking 
department  as  gold,  though  lying  in  the  shape  of  notes  issued  by  the  other  department. 

Viewed  in  its  hanJdng  department,  the  banlv  differs  from  other  banks  in  having  the 
management  of  the  public  debt,  and  paying  the  dividends  on  it;  in  holding  the  deposits 
belonging  to  government,  and  making  advances  to  it  when  ueee.s.sary;  in  aiding  in  the 
collection  of  the  public  revenue,  and  in  being  the  bank  of  otlier  banlts.  For  the  manage- 
ment of  the  pul)lic  debt,  the  bank  receives  about  £247,000,  against  which  tliere  has  to  Ixi 
set  £124,000  of  charges.  The  remaining  profits  of  the  bank  are  derived  from  its  use  of 
its  deposits,  on  wiiich  it  allows  no  interest,  and  of  its  own  capital.  The  capital  was 
originallv  £1,200,000;  in  1816,  it  readied  £14,558,000— the  present  amount.  There  is 
besides  a  rest  of  about  £3.500.000.  In  1877-8  the  public  deposits  varied  from  £3,432,248 
to  £19,852,358,  and  the  private  from  £19,629,343  to  £37,321,423;  the  maximum  of  depos- 
its, public  and  private,  was  £43,047,038. 

In  1797,  the  bank  found  itself  likely  to  be  obliged  to  suspend  payments,  and  its  notes 
were  declared  by  Jaw  a  legal  tender,  although  n.o  longer  convertilile  into  coin.  This 
state  of  matters  continued  till  1821.  The  notes  during  this  interval  not  liaviug  been 
convertible  into  coin  on  demand,  there  was  no  check  upon  the  bank  in  the  amount  of  its 
is.sues;  and  the  currency  1)ecame  depreciated — that  is,  a  £5  note  would  not  exchange  for 
five  sovereigns;  and  every  man  to  whom  £5  was  due,  was  thus  t>bliged  to  accept  pay- 
ment in  a  £5  note,  not  worth  £5.  It  is,  however,  said  that  tlK'  value  of  gold  at  the  time 
was  enhanced  owing  to  absorption  by  hoarding  and  by  military  chests, .and  that  the 
depreciation  was  more  apparent  than  real.  Tlie  export  of  gold  following  on  a  rise  of 
prices  occasioned  by  an  issue  of  bank  or  government  notes  is  unlimited,  except  by 
exhaustion,  if  these  notes  are  not  payable  in  coin  on  demand,  and  are  issued  without 
any  check  from  without  or  seif-impo.sed.  But  a.s  prices  estiniated  in  these  notes  rise,  the 
price  of  bullion,  like  other  commodities,  rises  too,  and  the  price  of  coin  which  can  be 
converteil  into  bullion,  or  be  used  abroad  at  its  previous  purchasing  power,  rises  also. 
Since  1821,  the  bank  has  been  oftener  than  once  on  the  verge  of  a  suspension  of  pay- 
ments, owing  to  foreign  drains  of  gold.  The  separation  of  the  bank  into  two  depart- 
ments is  regarded  by  many  as  having  a  tendency  to  produce  a  suspension  in  times  of 
panic,  when  the  reserve  is  reduced  by  withdrawals  to  .supply  a  foreign  drain,  or  to  meet 
an  internal  run.  Before  the  separation,  the  bank,  in  the  case  of  withdrawals  of  gold, 
had  the  whole  amount  of  gold  within  the  bank  to  meet  them;  but  now  it  loses  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  gold  in  tlie  issue  department.  It  cannot  get  that  gold  unless  in  exchange 
for  notes,  but,  its  reserve  being  reduced  or  exhausted,  it  has  none  to  spare.  The  restric- 
tion of  credit  consequent  upon  the  approach  to  an  exhaustion  of  the  reserve  of  the  bank- 
ing department,  is  so  great,  that  the  fear  of  it  occasions  a  panic;  and  in  1847,  1857,  and 
1866,  on  the  possible  suspension  of  payments  by  the  banking  department,  owing  to  a 
reduction  of  its  reserve,  being  apparent,  the  government  of  the  day  took  the  responsi- 
bility of  authorizing  the  bank  to  lend  additional  notes,  not  represented  by  gold,  which 
wa^  an  indirect  way  of  getting  at  the  gold  in  the  issue  department,  where  the  object  of 
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the  horrowers  was  to  obtain  gold.  In  1857,  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  the  benefit  of 
this  autliorization. 

Tlie  bank  of  Eni;land  is  situated  in  the  center  of  London;  but  it  has  a  branch  in  the 
w.  end,  and  nine  branches  in  the  provinces. 

Joiiit-Ktiick  B(iiil.:<  ill  Enfjlnnd and  W<Ocx. — In  1878,  there  were  119  of  these  banlvs.  of 
whicli  52  in  the  provinces  were  entitled  to  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of  i.'2,l()4,2"31  with- 
out its  l)einir  comj>ulsory  to  iiold  any  ffold  a;:ainst  them.  But  as  tliev  are  proliiljiied 
from  exceeding  their  authorized  issue,  the  amount  of  notes  actually  in  the  hands  of  the 
l)ublic  is  always  somewhat  less.  The  de])osits  of  the  10  joint-stock  banks  in  London 
which  may  bo  considered  London  banks,  and  exchiding  the  national  provincial  bank  of 
England,  the  national  bank,  and  the  Scotch  banks,  who,  although  they  carr\-  on  business 
in  London,  have  the  great  bulk  of  tlieir  business  in  the  country,  amount  to  ai)0ut 
£SO,()UO,000,  and  the  acceptances  granted  by  them  to  about  £17,000,"000.  Their  paid-up 
capital  is  £9,270,0U0. 

They  ail,  it  is  understood,  allow  interest  upon  money  deposited  to  remain  for  some 
time,  but  generally  do  not  allow  interest  on  money  lodiied  upon  current  accounts  or  at 
call. 

Private  Banks  in  England  and  Wales. — Of  these  there  were  248,  of  which  56  were  in 
London.     Of  the  provincial  banks,  108  had  an  authorized  issue  of  £2.295,073. 

In  the  case  of  all  these  banks,  whether  issuing  or  non-issuing,  their  profits  are  chiefly 
derived  from  the  use  of  their  deposits. 

There  are  also  in  London,  56  foreign,  Indian,  and  British  colonial  joint-stock  banks. 

Banks  in  Scotland. — The  earliest  banking  institution  in  nortli  Britain  was  the  hank 
of  Scotland,  instituted  b}'  a  charter  of  incorporation  from  the  Scots  pai'liament  in  1695. 
The  original  capital  was  £1,200.000  Scots,  or  £100,000  sterling.  In  1774,  the  amount  of 
stock  was  extended  to  £200,000  sterling:  now  it  is  £1.250,000  sterling.  In  1727,  a  new 
and  similar  establishment  was  constituted  under  the  tide  of  the  royal  bank  of  Scotland, 
whose  advanced  capital  is  now  £2,000.000.  In  1746,  another  association  was  formed, 
and  incorporated  by  roj^al  charter,  with  the  title  of  the  British  linen  company.  From 
£100,000,  its  capital  has  increased  to  £1,000,000.  Besides  those  three  banks.'there  are 
in  Scotland  other  seven  joint-stock  banks,  with  capitals  varying  from  £1.000,000  to 
£150.000.  There  are  now  no  private  banks.  The  amount  of  deposits  is  probably  about 
£70,000.000,  on  which  interest  is  allowed.  Their  authorized  issue  of  notes  is  £2,676,350, 
but  their  actual  issue  is  about  double  that  amount.  The  western  bank,  with  a  capital 
of  £1,500,000,  a  circulation  of  above  £400,000,  having  1300  share-holders,  and  about  100 
liranches,  suspended  payments  in  1857,  owing  to  a  reckless  system  of  discounting  bills. 
The  share-holders,  however,  being  under  unlimited  liability  (see  Joixt  Stock  Company), 
neither  the  depositors  nor  tiie  note-holders  sustained  any  loss.  In  Oct.,  1878,  the  city  of 
Glasgow  bank,  with  133  branches,  suddenly  suspended  payments;  the  liabilities  amount- 
ing to  £12,400,000,  and  the  estimated  assets,  £6,300,000,  leaving  a  probable  deficiency  of 
£6,100,000.  It  was  found  that  for  three  j-ears  before  the  stoppage,  the  states  of  ihe  bank's 
allairs,  issued  annually  to  the  share-holders,  had  been  falsihcil,  and  that  advances  had 
been  made  to  four  firms  against  utterly  inadequate  securities,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  nearly 
£6,000,000.  The  directors  and  the  manager  were  tried  for  and  convicted  of  tampering  with 
the  reports,  and  sentenced  to. imprisonment.  It  has  been  an'auged  to  wind  up  the  bank 
by  liquidation,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  calls  to  be  made  upon  the  share-holders  will 
involve  nearly  every  one  of  them  in  utter  ruin.  In  consequence  of  £400  of  the  stock 
l)eing  held  by  the  Caledonian  bank  in  security  of  an  advance,  it  has  had  temporarily  to 
susi^end  payment. 

in  consequence  of  allowing  interest  on  deposits,  the  banks  in  Scotland  may  be  said 
to  hold  tlie  whole  capital  of  the  country,  minus  only  the  money  passing  fromhand  to 
hand.  This  wide-spread  S3'stem  of  depositing  is  greatly  aided  l)y  the  establishment  of 
branches  from  the  parent-banks;  and  these  branches  are  found  in  every  small  town  in 
the  kingdom.  The  entire  number  of  branch-banks  in  Scotland  in  1879  was  about  850. 
At  these  branch-banks,  the  agent  (usually  a  respectable  person  in  business)  discounts 
hills  within  certain  limits,  issues  letters  of  credit,  and  pajs  out  notes,  and  also  gives 
cash  on  demand  for  them;  thougli,  strictly,  the  notes  of  a  bank  are  only  payable  on 
demand  at  the  liead-onice.  By  a  strict  system,  of  supervision,  Scottish  branch-banks  are 
usually  well  conducted,  and  are  of  great  service  in  every  department  of  trade.  For  one 
thing,  they  have  i)owerftdly  contributed  to  extinguish  burglary  and  highAvay  robbery, 
as  no  one  thinks  of  keeping  money,  except  to  a  trifling  amount,  either  in  his  house  or 
about  his  person.  At  all  the  great  fairs,  bankers  attend  to  receive  deposit.s,  and  to  pay 
checks.     Forgeries  of  Scottish  bank-notes  are  now  unknown. 

The  banks  in  Scotland,  like  the  banks  in  Ireland,  but  unlike  the  provincial  banks  in 
England,  are  allowed  to  issue  notes  beyond  their  fixed  issues,  on  holding  gold  equal  in 
amount  to  the  extra  issue.  But  as  the  gold  thus  retained  is.  like  the  other  gold  in 
reserve,  liable  for  all  the  deposits,  as  weH  as  for  the  whole  circulation  of  a  bank,  if  it 
.should  fail,  the  security  of  the  establishment  is  increased  only  in  a  small  degree  by  this 
arrangement,  which,  apart  from  the  loss  of  profit  to  the  bank  on  the  gold  unempfoj-ed, 
is  attended  with  inconvenience  at  those  seasons  when  the  circulation  is  extended.  In 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  also,  banks  can  is.eue  one-pound  notes;  the  English  banks  are  not 
permitted  to  circulate  notes  of  less  value  than  £5. 
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Jiosiilos  employins:  money  in  (lisc()untiii<^  bills,  the  Scottish  banks  ^rant  loans  of 
fluftuatiui!:  ainoiuit,  callt'd  raxJi-itrroiiutx  or  rdsli.-nrdits.  By  a  cash  accoiinl  is  sif^uilied  a 
jiroccss  whei(.'l)y  an  iiulividiial  is  cntillcd  to  draw  out  sums  as  rcquhcd,  to  a  stii^ulatcd 
auiouut,  and  by  an  implied  condition  to  make  deposits  at  ids  convenience  towaids  the 
liijuidalion  of  the  same.  On  enterintr  into  this  airangcincint,  he  tinils  security  to  the 
bank  tlnit  he  will  repay  to  the  bank,  wlienever  called  on,  the  balance  of  sums  drawn  out, 
less  tliose  paid  in,  witli  the  interest  that  may  be  due.  These  accounts  are  Imlaucecl 
yearly,  like  current  or  deposit  accounts.  The  only  diiTerence  between  the  latter  and  a 
casii-acecnint  on  tiie  face  of  lhe^l  is,  that  if  the  credit  allowed  on  the  casli-account  is 
lieing  made  use  of,  the  balancH'  is  in  favor  of  the  bank;  whereas,  on  the  other  kind  of 
accounts,  the  balance  Is  in  favor  of  tlu'  banli's  customer. 

Blinks  ill  Irdu lid. — There  are  nine  joint-slock  banks,  having  448  branches  and  sub- 
branches.  Their  autlun-ized  issue  is  i;G,3r)4,4!)4;  of  winch  £3,788,428  is  that  of  the  bank 
of  Ireland.  It  is  a  national  bank,  lending  £2,630, 769  of  its  cai)ital  to  government.  It  was 
cslablished  in  1783,  with  privileges  resembling  lho.s(^  of  the  bank  of  England.  Its  capital 
is  £2.709,230,  and  its  rest  £1,034,000.  The  cai)ita]s  of  the  other  banks  vary  from 
£2.')0,000  to  £1,500,000,  and  the  total  capital  of  the  joint  stock  banks  in  Ireland  is  £0,«09,- 
230.  Si.\  are  banks  of  issue.  Tlie  amount  of  deposits  in  the  joint  stock  ])anks  in  Ireland 
in  1878  was  £31,745,000;  in  1868  it  was  only  £22,163,599.  Interest  is  allowed  on  money 
deposited  for  a  stated  period,  but  not  money  at  call,  or  as  a  rule  on  current  accounts. 
There  are  also  three  private  banking  firms  in  Dublin. 

h\>rti(jii  and  (Joluidal  Banks. — On  the  continent  of  Europe,  there  are  both  national  or 
incorporated  banks  and  private  banks.  The  national  banks  are,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  government  establishments,  managing  the  public  debt  and  flmmces,  and,  unlike 
tlie  bank  of  England,  subject  to  government  influence  or  interference.  In  India  and 
tlie  British  coloides,  there  are  joint-stock  banks  and  private  bankers.  Tlie  joint-.stock 
banks  of  Australia  are  establishments  of  magnitude.  The  United  States  of  America  are 
overrun  with  banks.  Insufficient  capital,  reckless  management,  and  the  small.'iess  of 
the  reserve  kept,  have  frequently  led  to  the  suspension  of  payments  of  these  banks. 
At  all  times  the  number  of  forgeries  of  bank-notes  in  the  United  States  is  very  consider- 
aljle,  and  great  caution  requires  to  be  exercised  in  accepting  notes  as  payment. 

BANK — BANKING  {ante).  The  main  principle?  of  banking  in  the  United  States 
agree  generally  with  those  in  other  business  countries,  with  such  exceptions  as  are  involved 
in  the  present  system  of  national  banks.  Indeed,  the  modern  English  system  of  B. 
originated  in  the  United  States,  while  they  were  English  colonies.  As  early  as  1690  the 
C'jiony  of  Massachusetts  issued  bills  of  credit  to  a  considerable  amount,  making  the  ])aper 
legal  tender  for  taxes  and  other  debts,  the  notes  being  payable  to  bearer  on  demand. 
This  was  five  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  B.  of  England  (opened  Jan.  1,  1695), 
and  William  Patterson,  the  father  of  that  remarkable  fiscal  agency,  had  been  in  the  colonics, 
and  took  especial  interest  in  the  Massachusetts  experiment.  In  the  exigencies  of  the  cam 
paign  against  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  1745,  Massachusetts  again  issued  paper 
currency;  and  when  England  paid  nearly  $200,000  for  the  cost  of  that  expedition,  the 
colony  redeemed  her  paper  at  the  rate  of  $11  currency  for  $1  of  silver.  Other  colonies 
issued  legal  tender,  and  about  the  time  of  this  redemption  the  paper  of  some  of  them 
was  rated  per  dollar  par.  as  follows:  New  England  provinces,  11  for  1;  North  Carolina, 
10  for  1 ;  South  Carolina,  7  for  1 ;  New  York,  2  for  1 ;  Pennsylvania,  1.80  .for  1.  In  1712, 
South  Carolina  set  up  a  bank,  and  issued  nearly  $250,000  in  bills,  to  be  retired  at  the 
rate  of  one  twelfth  annually  until  all  were  redeemed.  This  provision  increased  their 
value  in  the  first  year  or  two  about  100  per  cent.  In  1723,  Pennsylvania  began  by  an 
issue  of  $75,000,  and  half  a  century  later  doubled  the  amount.  In  1739,  Massachusetts 
established  a  regular  bank  which  issued  bills  of  credit. 

The  revolution  had  to  be  provided  for  by  extraordinary  means;  in  May,  1775,  the  conti 
nental  congress  authorized  the  issue  of  bills  to  the  amovuit  of  $3,000,000,  making  them  legal 
tender.  Within  two  years  this  currency  began  rapidly  to  depreciate,  under  constantly 
increasing  issues,  which,  in  1779,  had  reached  $160,000,000.  Congress  then  directed  the 
issue  of  an  additional  $40,000,000,  and  declared  that  to  be  the  final  extent.  Though  this 
promise  was  kept,  the  depreciation  continued,  and  by  1781  continental  currency  was 
good  for  notliing  as  money.  Some  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  pi'esent  national 
government,  the  old  currency  was  redeemed,  at  the  rate  of  about  100  to  1.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  year  1781,  congress  chartered  the  bank  of  North  America  in  Philadelphia,  and 
both  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  also  granted  charters  to  the  same  concern  the  next 
year,  though  it  did  not  go  into  operation  for  nearly  two  years.  The  bank  of  New  York 
was  chartered  in  1784,  and  the  bank  of  Massachusetts,  at  Boston,  in  the  same  year.  But 
these  institutions  were  unable  to  supply  the  currency  required,  and  other  states  began  to 
issue  l)ills  of  credit,  or  to  charter  banks,  and  in  some,  personal  property  of  certain  kinds 
was  made  legal  tender  for  ordinary  debts.  But  all  further  issues  by  states,  as  such, 
were  forbidden  by  tlie  federal  constitution,  which  went  into  operation  in  Mar.,  1789. 
Then,  among  the  early  movements  in  congress,  came  a  charter  for  a  bank  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  carried  after  a  long  contest.  The  charter  ran  20  vears  from  Feb.  25, 
1791;  capital,  $10,000,000,  of  which  the  United  States  government  took  $2,000,000, 
thereby  having  a  share  of  the  directors;  and  its  bills  were  made  good  for  the  liquidation 
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of  all  debts  to  the  government.  TVhen  the  lime  came  for  renewing  the  charter,  the 
couutry  was  at  war  witli  Euuland;  there  wore  nearly  90  state  banks  to  oi)pose  the 
rechartciing,  and  the  eil'ort  tailed.  The  old  bank  fallin;;  also  to  get  a  state  charter, 
immediately  wound  u|)  its  affairs.  It  had  been  successful  and  liad  paid  8  to  10  per  cent 
a  year  to  its  stockholders.  State  banks  increased,  and  in  J 818  there  were  150  of  them, 
with  circulating  notes  amounting  to  jJ62, 000,000.  In  1814,  the  New  England  banks 
suspended  specie  payments,  but  resumed  at  the  beginning  of  1817.  Meantime,  Htate 
liank  notes  were  deprecniting.  In  1814,  those  of  Baltinrore  were  down  20  per  cent,  and 
those  of  New  York,  10  per  cent.  The  news  of  peace  raised  their  value  5  and  10  per 
cent;  but  they  were  subject  to  sudden  fluctuations;  the  federal  government  had  no 
control  over  the  states,  and  the  states  had  little  over  the  bankers.  The  old  "regulator" 
was  seriously  missed,  and,  April  3,  1816,  congress  chartered  the  second  United  Statob 
bank  at  Philadelphia,  with  power  to  establish  branches.  Its  capital  was  ^35,000,000,  of 
which  the  federal  a^overnment  took  $7,000,000;  the  bank  with  its  branches  was  made  the 
official  depositary  of  government  money;  its  bills  were  legal  tenders,  and  it  was  the  agent 
for  negotiating  federal  and  state  loans.  This  compelled  the  state  banks  to  resume  specie 
l)avments,  and  business  again  moved  fonpiard  steadilv.  State  banks,  ho^\■ever,  grew  ia 
numl)cr  rapidly.  In  1816,  there  were  246,  with  .$90, 000, 000  capital.  In  1830,  ^\dlen  the 
rechartering  of  the  United  States  bank  was  proposed,  there  were  330  state  bank.s,  with 
$145,000,000  capital.  President  Jack.son  in  his  message,  Dec,  1829,  expressed  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  United  States  bank,  and  his  expected  veto  of  the  bill  to  renew  the  charter 
came  in  July.  1832.  The  next  move  was  to  remove  the  deposits  of  public  money  from 
the  bank.  This  could  be  done  only  by  order  of  the  secretary'  of  the  treasury,  and  as  that 
officer  refused  to  confoi'm  to  the  president's  wishes,  he  was  summarily  removed,  and  a 
more  tractable  man  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  old  bank,  that  had  more  than 
once  saved  the  credit  of  the  nation,  was  crippled,  and  Avent  down.  In  the  wind-up  it 
was  found  that  its  whole  capital  was  lost,  though  it  managed  to  pay  its  debts.  Its  last 
operations  were  under  a  charter  from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  refusal  to  continue  the  national  bank  gave  full  scope  to  state  institutions,  and 
thev  crew  with  mushroom  rapiditv.  In  1837,  there  were  634  of  them,  with  a  capital  of 
$291,000,000.  $149,000,000  in  circulating  notes,  $127,000,000 in  deposits,  and  .$525,000,000 
in  loans  and  discounts.  The  crash  surely  impending  was  hastened  by  an  enormous  crop  of 
cotton  in  1836,  a  consequent  decline  in  prices,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  credit  of 
coti on  dealers  and  their  backers.  The  tumble  began  in  1837,  and  by  the  1st  of  June  there 
Avasai  entire  suspension  of  specie  i)aj'ments;  values  fell  from  tiollars  to  shillings,  all 
business  was  deranged,  millions  of  people  were  reduced  from  comparative  ease  to  sharp 
poverty,  and  a  period  of  wretchedness  began  which  continued  nearly  five  years.  How- 
ever, congress  passed  a  general  bankruptcy  law,  the  states  assisted,  by  limitation  and 
other  laws,  and  by  1843--44  the  country  had  nearly  recovered.  The  banks  had  manj' 
trials;  some  resumed,  only  to  suspend  again,  and  man\' went  into  liquidation.  Congress 
passed  the  independent  treasury  law,  and  thereafter  the  federal  government  had  no 
direct  concern  in  banking  until  the  rebellion  broke  out.  The  old  United  States  bank  had 
its  final  downfall  in  the  crash  of  1837.  That  crLsis  taught  wisdom  to  the  state  banks, 
and  a  general  retrenchment  was  the  consequence.  Between  1838  and  1842.  the  number 
of  banks  was  r.^duced  from  675  to  577;  capital  from  !5317,OOO.O0O  to  f(229,000.000;  circu- 
lation from  .^116,000,000  to  $59,000,000;  and  discounts  from  !^486,000,b00  to  $254,000,000. 
Further  security  was  demanded  by  the  ])ublic,  and  among  the  new  measures  were  the 
Suffolk  bank  plan  in  ilassachusctts,  and  the  New  York  safety-fund  system.  The  Suf- 
folk bank  plan  was  merely  an  arrangement  whereby  that  bank  was  made  the  channel 
tlixough  wiiich  all  notes  of  New  England  banks  that  found  their  way  to  Boston,  as  most 
of  them  naturally  did,  were  at  once  forwarded  to  the  issuers  for  redemption.  The  result 
was  that  all  solid  bankers  found  it  for  their  interest  to  deposit  with  the  Suffolk  a 
redemption  fund,  as  that  insured  the  acceptance  of  their  notes. 

The  New  York  safety-fund  system,  wiiich  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  present 
national  banking  plan,  required  each  l)ank  to  deposit,  with  the  banking  department  of 
the  state,  securities  consisting  of  federal  or  state  stocks,  or  bonds  andmortgivge*^,  which, 
in  case  o(  the  failure  of  the  bank,  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds  apjiiied  to  the  liquidation 
of  its  debts.  In  1857,  there  was  another  crasii,  followed  by  a  general  suspension  of  specie 
payments;  liut  the  depression  did  not  long  continue. 

Some  of  the  serious  evils,  avoided  to  a  great  extent  by  the  issue  of  greenbacks  and 
national  bank  currency,  were  counterfeited  or  altered  bills.  When  almo.st  eveiy  bank 
had  its  own  i)lates  for  six  or  more  denominations  of  notes,  the  land  was  full  of  counterfeits 
and  alterations,  and  no  business  man  ventured  to  accept  a  bank-note  not  well  known  to 
him,  without  previous  compari.son  with  a  detector.  In  1862,  there  were  counterfeits  on 
the  notes  of  2.53  banks,  licsides  1861  bills  imitated,  and  1685  entirely  spurious  notes. 
On  the  best  notes  there  was  a  discount  in  the  business  centers  of  from'  1  to  10  or  even 
15  per  cent;  and  exchr.nge  was  more  variable  than  the  weather.  The  "wild-cat"  and 
"  red  dog"  banks  of  Micaigan.  and  other  western  states,  were  notoriously  unsafe.  A 
dozen  of  them  would  clul)  together  to  make  a  show  for  one  only,  when  the  examiner  came 
along,  and  the  same  specie  would  be  an  hour  in  advance  of  hi'm  all  along  his  route.  The 
"  red-dog"  bank  was  so-called  because  of  its  movable  nature,  and  of  the  color  .stamped  on 
its  notes.    Established  in  one  place  on  Monday,  the  "banker"  might  pack  his  carpet-bag 
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at  iiiulit,  niul  on  Tuesday  open  his  bank  50  miles  away;  in  wliicli  case  he  stamped  in  red 
ink  oil  the  face  of  his  notes  the  name  of  the  place  in  Avliich  the  "  banking-house"  was 
last  e.^tabiislied. 

The  war  of  the  rebellion  made  large  issues  of  credit  necessary,  and  anions-  the  earli- 
est linaiieial  measures  was  a  tax  on  bankiiit::,  with  certain  inducements  intended  to  float 
government  loans  by  means  of  banks,  and  tlie  establishment  of  the  national  banking 
system.  The  measures  were  succ(!ssful,  and  the  state  inslitutioiis  rapidly  came  into  the 
new  system,  so  that  in  the  beuiiming  of  186G  nearly  1000  of  them  luul  become  nalional- 
izeil.  When  the  war  be^an  in  IHiil.  tin;  jiaper  in  circulation  in  the  country  was 
$200,000,000,  of  which  about  three  fourths  was  the  issiu'  of  loyal  states.  The  specie 
available  for  circulation  was  estimated  at  ifi'JTr), 000,000.  The  liovcniment  soon  borrowed 
from  th(^  associated  banks  in  the  larji;e  cities  $50,(100,000,  for  wliich  deiiinnd  notes  were 
issued,  that  were  not  at  the  time  legal  tender.  In  Feb.,  bSG2,  congress  authorized  the 
issue  of  $150,000,000  in  notes,  of  which  $50,000,000  was  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
demand  notes.  The  last  issue  was  legal  tender,  excepMor  duties  on  imports  and  interest 
on  the  public  debt.  The  banking  law  of  Feb.  25,  186.3,  still  in  force,  created  a  cur- 
rency bureau  in  the  treasury  department,  at  tiie  head  of  which  is  the  comjitrollcr  of  the 
currency,  who  has  power  to  authorize  banking  b}'  associations  of  not  k-ss  than  live  per- 
sons, and  a  minimum  capital  (unless  in  very  small  plactis),  of  $100,000,  one  half  to 
be  paid  at  once,  and  the  remainder  in  six  months.  Before  commencing  business,  the 
association  must  transfer  to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  interest-bearing  bonds  of 
the  national  government  to  the  amount  of  one  third  the  capital;  whereupon  they  may 
receive  circulating  notes,  registered  and  countersigned,  equal  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
market  value  of  the  stocks  deposited,  but  not  beyond  the  amount  of  their  par  value. 
The  entire  amount  of  currency  to  be  issued  is  limited  to  $800,000,000,  one  half  to  be 
apportioned  among  the  states  according  to  their  representative  popul.ition,  and  the  other 
half  with  regard  to  the  existing  banking  capital,  resources,  and  business  of  the  several 
states.  Nearly  all  the  states  conformed  to  this  national  system,  withdrew  their  old 
notes,  and  took  new  ones  from  the  treasury.  The  currency  then  came  to  consist  of  the 
notes  of  these  banks,  and  the  treasury  demand  notes,  or  "greenbacks,"  the  whole 
amounting  in  1865  to  nearly  $450,000,000.  The  national  notes  are  t^uite  as  good  as  the 
demand  notes,  and  circulate  as  freely,  their  final  payment  being  assured  by  deposits  in 
the  treasury  department. 

Of  course  this  flood  of  paper  soon  drove  specie  out  of  circulation,  and  little  was  seen 
of  gold  and  silver,  except  at  the  custom  houses  and  sub-treasuries,  until  the  general 
resumjition,  Jan.  1.  1879.  In  the  meantime  there  came  another  tinancial  crisis,  in  the 
autumn  of  1873,  precipitated  by  the  failure  of  the  important  house  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co. ; 
but  there  were  no  specie  payments  to  be  suspended,  and  the  holders  of  national  bank 
notes  were  amply  ])rotected  by  the  ti-easury  deposits.  Still  there  was  great  financial 
distress  for  five  years,  gradually  relaxing  in  1878-79,  with  recovery  fully  established 
towards  the  close  of  the  latter  year. 

Of  the  national  banking  system,  it  maj'  be  said  that  the  rebellion  presented  to  con- 
gress as  its  first  duty  the  invention  of  some  plan  for  repressing  the  heterogeneous  system 
of  banking,  providing  one  system  of  a  homogeneous  and  absolutcily  safe  character;  one 
which  woukl  be  truly  national,  operating  alike  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
necessities  of  the  government  inspired  the  new  order,  but  the  old  was  rapidly  failing  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  people;  the  new,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  have  grown  out  of  the 
necessities  of  business  as  well  as  the  straits  of  the  nation.  The  new  system  preserved  all 
the  advantages  of  the  old,  and  added  many  new  ones.  It  gave  absolute  protection  to  the 
holders  of  the  national  bank-notes,  as  government  bonds  were  deposited  with  the  U.  S. 
treasurer  in  ten  per  cent  excess  of  their  issue  for  the  .security  of  their  redemjition.  It 
provided  securit.y  of  a  uniform  and  almost  absolute  clniracter  for  the  de]iosits,  making 
the  stockholder  liable,  in  an  e(|ual  amount  of  his  stock  interest,  for  the  ultimate  payment 
of  the  deposits.  It  provided  for  a  uniform  bank-note  of  equal  vidue  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  so  engraved  and  issued,  that  security  against  counterfeits  was  far  better  attained 
than  ever  before.  It  provided  for  a  system  of  redemption  which  made  exchange  merely 
nominal,  and  gave  to  national  bank-notes,  issued  in  most  distant  places,  a  uniform  value 
in  all  the  great  tinancial  centers  of  the  country.  It  provided  a  system  of  published 
reports  over  the  sworn  signatures  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  banks,  and  a  uniform 
system  of  examination  under  the  direction  of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency. 

The  national  banks  are  required  to  pay  to  the  revenues  of  the  general  government  as 
follows:  1.   One  half  of  one  per  cent,  semi-annually,  on  the  circulation  allowed  by  law. 

2.  One  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  semi-annually,  on  the  average  deposits  for  the  half  year. 

3.  One  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  semi-annually,  on  capital  not  in  government  bonds. 
Their  stockholders  are  subject  to  local  taxation  on  the  market  value  of  their  .stock  as 
personal  property.  Each  bank  must  keep  with  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in 
legal  tender  notes, -for  the  redemption  of  its  bills,  five  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  its  cir- 
culation; and  must  retain  constantly  in  its  own  vaults  two  fifths  of  fifteen  per  cent  of  its 
deposits. 

The  distribution  and  extent  of  banks  and  banking  in  the  United  States  is  shown  in 
the  following  table,  prepared  by  the  comptroller  of  the  currency; 
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NATIONAL  BANK  CIRCULATION  AUTHORIZED  AND  ISSUED. 

Statement  shminng  by  geographical  divisions  the  amount  of  circulating  notes  to  vhich  the 
yational  Hanks  in  operation  on  June  U,  1879,  were  kntitled,  and  aUo  the  amount  of  notes 
■which  had  been  actually  issued  to  them. 


Geographical  DrvisioNS. 


Associations  having 
Capital  not  exceed- 
ing jioUU.OOU  eacii. 


Authorized 

Capital.     Circulation     Capital. 

:90  per  cent. 


Associations    having  Assoc-iations    having 

Capital     exceeding  Cajjital     exceeding 

5p50iJ,tiOO,  but  nut  ex-  i       81,0.0.000,    but    not 

ceeding     §1,000,000  |      exceeding     £3,000.- 

each.  000  each. 


Authorized  Authorized 

Circulation'    Capital.     Circulation 
80  per  cent,  i  1 75  per  cent. 


Eastern  states S95,2r.3,270| 

Middle  states 102,4]8,2;i5 

Southern  states 28,051,800 

Wesiern  states 71,183,200i 

Pacific  states  and  territories. .  '1,120,000, 


5,745,043'   844,275.000    §35,420,000    S2-l,879,6">0:   $18,659,737 


92.17C.411 
25.24;.G20' 

64,0(i-l,880i 
3,708,000, 


28,872,560 

2,:i-j0,000 

9,700,000 

750,000 


Totals i  $301,046,505  $270,941 ,854    $85,947,500 


23,0:)8,048[ 

l,S.'^(t,(lOO 

7,760.000 

600,000 


25,720,700:      19,290,525 


2,4.50,000: 
2,000,000: 


l,a37,.500 
1,,5(X),0(HJ 


$68,758,048    $55,050,350^    $41,287,763 


Geographical  Divisions. 


Eastern  states 

Bliddle  states 

Soutliern  states 

AVestern  states 

Pacific  states  and  territories 

Totals 


Associations  having 
Capital  exceeding 
$3,000,000  each. 


Capital. 


$13,200,000 


$13,200,000 


Authorized 

Circulation 
60  per  cent. 


Total  Capital  and 
Authorized  Circula- 
tion. 


Capital. 


$7,920,000 


$164,427,920 

170.211.495 

30,401.800 

8;i,:i33,200 

6,870,000 


$7,920,0001  $455,244,415 


Authorized 
Circula- 
tion. 


5-?  . 

C  -J.  3 

1-2 
o 


$139,825,680  $117,625,727 

142,484,984;    113.!i9.5.5.'^.9 

27.126,6201      23,.579,268 

73,6(i2,o80!      57.276.;i42 

5,808,900        3,218,780 


$388,907,664]  $315,695,676    $73,211,988 


TABLES  OF  BANKING  CAPITAL  AND  DEPOSITS. 


Geographical  Divisions,  j 
May  31st,  1878. 


State  Banks  and 
Trust  Companies. 


Private  Bankers. 


Savings-Banks 
with  Capital. 


I    Savings- 
I  Banks  with- 
|OUt  CapitaL 


New  England  states 

Middle  states 

Sfjuthern  states 

Western  states  and  terri- 


No. 


tories. 


Capi- 
tal. 


De- 
posits. 


No. 


Capi-       De- 
tal.      posits. 


No. 


Capi- 
tal. 


De- 
posits. 


!No. 


De- 
posits. 


Millions.  I  MilUi 


8.19 
42.45 
27.38 

46.33 


United  States I  853    124.35 


15.06 
122.10. 


71 
916 
280 


2.86 
34.48 
7.30 


MilHoTis. 

3.23 
61.92 
13.68 

105.00 


I  MiUioyis.  :  MilHona 

1  0.07  I  1.14 
3  -,  0.16  1.37 
1.28 


61.65    1,589     33.16 


229.48    2,856:     77.80  j  1*3.83  j  23 


0.88 
2.13 


3.24 


22.39 


26.18 


'  ilillinnt. 

441  403.43 

190  358.68 

3  2.14 

34       39.05 


668,    603.30 


AGGREGATE  AVERAGE  CAPITAL  AND  DEPOSITS  FOR  FOUR  YEARS. 


Geographical 

DiVI.SIONS. 

State  Banks,  Savings- 
Banks,  Private  Bankers, 
etc. 

National  Banks,  June 
29,  1878. 

Total. 

Ma  J'  31st,  1878. 

No.  ,  Capital. 

Deposits. 

No. 

Capital.  iDeposits. 

No.     Capital.  Deposits. 

New  England  states.. 
Middle  states.  .\ 

Millions. 
5.55       11.12 
1,326       77.09 
520       35.55 

1.99D'      81.62 

Millions. 

422.86         542 
544.07         634 

Millions. 

i(;(i.52 

177  IK 

Millions.'             Millions.  Millions. 

128.83        1,097     177.64     ,        5.51.69 

377.89     i   1,960     2.54.27    1        918.96 

35.94     1      696       67.04     !          83.71 

1            i                    1         - 
137.50    1   2,703     176.82    1        465.59 

Southern  states 

Western    states    and 
territories 

47.77         176,       31.49 
228.09        704'      95.20 

United  States 

4,400     205.38 

1,^42.79      2,056      470.39 

1            1 

677.13    ;   6,450;     675.77    i     1,919.95 

Bank-notes. 
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The  antiquity  of  T)anks  is  very  great.  In  Europe,  the  bank  of  Venice,  the  earliest  oa 
record,  stiirtcd  in  1171;  tlie  hiu\k  of  Barcelona,  in  IdOl;  of  (Jcnoa,  in  1407;  and  of  Am- 
slordarn,  in  HiO'J.  But  in  tiic  metropolitan  mnseuiu  of  art  in  Jsew  York  are  Babylonian 
tablets  l)caring  dislind  I'ceords  of  transactions  in  bankinir  that  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Nchuchadne/zar.  Tliccarliest  taljlct  is  of  the  year  COl  r,.c.  On  it  arc  memoranda  of  loans 
of  siher  made  by  Kudurrn  as  follows: — 1  niina  of  silver  to  Suta,  1  mina  to  Balhidh.  i  mina 
to  Beluei)us,  5  shekels  to  Nabu-basa-nnpsali,  and  5  shekels  to  Ner,ii:a](lann.  Total,  3 
minas,  5  shekels  of  silver.  IMo.  2.  dated  at  Babylon  on  the  12th  day  of  the  month  of 
Si  van,  in  the  8th  year  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  597  n.c,  bears  labletar}'' evidence, 
attested  by  three  witnesses,  of  tlie  loan  of  2  minas,  10  shekels  of  silver,  made  by  Kabu- 
suma-esir,  son  of  Belli-  *  *  *  -ilani,  son  of  the  *  *  *  to  Kudurni,  son  of  Basfi,  son  of 
Egibi.  No.  ;},  dated  at  Babylon,  month  Tisri,  25th  day,  yth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
597  15. c. — Loan  of  |  of  a  mina.  and  4  shekels  of  silver,  granted  by  Belu-balish,  son  of 
Musgul,  son  of  Kpes-ili,  to  Kudurru,  son  of  Ba.sa,  son  of  Egibi.  To  be  repaid  on  the  10th 
of  the  month  of  Kislev.  There  are  four  witnesses.  No.  4,  dated  at  Babylon,  month  of 
Tebet,  (itli  day,  22d  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  583  B.C.,  records  the  sale  of  9  measures 
of  corn,  or  the  promise  to  sell  9  measures  of  corn,  by  Belu-basa,  son  of  Zira-yuquin, 
son  of  .Munnabitti,  to  Suta,  son  of  Kudurru,  son  of  Egibi.  Three  witnesses.  No.  5,  dated 
Babylon,  month  Al),  21st  day,  31st  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  574  r..c..  refers  to  the  pay- 
ment of  24  measures  of  corn,  and  50  shekels  of  silver,  by  Kasir  and  Iddiu-JIarduku,  sons 
of  Basa,  sou  of  Nur-Sini,  to  Belu-nasi,  son  of  Suzabu,  son  of  Beludiui.  No.  G  is  dated 
at  Satkrini,_25tli  Sivaii,  37th  year  of  Nel)uchadnezzar,  568  B.C.  No.  7  is  dated  at 
Babylon,  12th  Adar,  42d  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  563  B.C.  Nos.  8  and  9  are  dated 
at  B'al)ylon,  in  the  2d  and  3d  years  of  the  reign  of  Neriglissar,  558  and  557  B.C.  Nos.  10, 
11,  12,' 13,  14,  15,  and  16,  are  dated  at  Babylon,  two  in  the  2d,  one  in  the  4th, .three  in 
the  6tli,  and  one  in  the  11th  (?)  year  of  Nabonidus,  ranging,  therefore,  from  554  to  545 
B.C.  No.  17  is  dated  at  Borsippa,  in  the  7th year  of  Nabonidus,  548  B.C.  Nos.  18  to  30 
date  from  th :■  8th  to  the  16tli  year  of  Nabonidus,  548  to  540  B.C.  Nos.  31  and  32  are 
dated  al  Babylon  in  the  3d  and  7th  years  of  Cyrus,  534  and  530  B.C.  No.  33  is  dated  at 
Lakkarrinu,  and  Nos.  34  and  35  at  Babylon,  the  tirsl  in  the  2d  and  the  two  others  in  the 
6th  year  of  ("ambyses,  528  and  524  B.C.  No.  36  is  dated  at  Kharsak-Kalama,  25  Kislev, 
1st  j'ear  of  Darius,  518  B.C.  Nos.  38  to  43  date  from  Bab^ion  and  range  from  the  3d  to 
the  26tli  year  of  Darius,  516  to  493  B.C.  An  interesting  tablet  is  No.  44,  which,  dated 
at  the  city  of  Dhabi  Belu,  loth  Nisan,  40th  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  565  B.C.,  records  7 
shekels  of  silver  lent  by  Gimillu,  son  of  Samsa-zira-ibni,  son  of  Sinu-satnu,  to  Nabu- 
Luma-iddin,  son  of  Belu-balidh.  son  of  Sakdidi.  and  Iddin-Marduku.  son  of  Barsa,  son  of 
Nur-sini,  in  the  cour.se  of  the  month  Nisan  *  *  *  *  by  1_ shekel  5  tunes,  give  (back);  3 
witnesses,  (xiniillu  receives  therefore  3  .shekels  interest.  'No.  45  bears  an  undated  con- 
tract; No.  46,  memoranda  of  loans,  expenditures,  etc.  (undated);  No.  47,  also  vmdated, 
similar  contents;  No.  48,  an  account  of  the  produce  of  certain  lands  in  the  I4th  year  of 
Darius,  with  names  of  buyers  iuid  amounts;  No.  49,  an  undated  account  of  field  prod- 
uce, and  No.  50,  rough  memoranda.  No.  51  is  dated  at  Babylon  on  the  iMlh  daV  of  the 
14tli  year  of  Darius,  -.505  b  c.  JI.  I.enormant  divides  these  most  interesting  documents 
into  five  princijial  types:  1  Simple  obligations.  2.  Obligations  with  a  penal  clause  ia 
case  ot  non-fulfillment.  One  he  gives  which  had  79  days  to  run.  3.  Obligations  with  the 
guarantee  to  a  third  party.  4.  Obligations  payable  to  a  third  person.  5.  Drafts  drawn 
upon  one  place,  payable  in  another.  He  gives  the  following  illustration  of  one  of  these 
letters  of  credit  "Four  minas  15  shekels  of  silver  (credit)  of  Ardu-Mana,  .son  of  Yakin, 
upon  ^lardukabalussur,  son  of  .Mardukl)alatii-ib,  in  the  town  of  Orchoe.  Mardukbala- 
tirib  will  pay  in  the  month  of  Tibet  4  minas  15  shekels  of  silver  to  Belabaliddin,  son  of 
Senn:ii  1.  Our,  the  14  arakhsanma  in  the  2d  year  of  Nabonidus,  king  of  Babylon."  Then 
follow  tne  names  of  witnesses.  These  Assyrian  drafts  were  negotiable,  but  from  the 
nature  of  things  could  not  pass  by  indor.sement,  because,  when  the  clay  was  once  baked, 
nothing  new  could  be  added,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  name  (jf  the  payee  was 
frequently  omitted.  It  seems  to  follow  that  they  must  have  been  regularly  advised.  It 
is  remarkable  that  such  instruments,  and  especially  letters  of  credit,  should  have  pre- 
ceded the  use  of  coins.  The  earliest  banking  firm  of  which  we  have  any  account  is  said 
to  be  that  of  Egibi  kfc  Co.,  for  our  knowledge  of  whom  we  are  indebted  to  Jlr.  Boscawen, 
Mr.  Pinches,  and  ^Ir.  Hilton  Price.  Several  documents  and  records  belonging  to  this 
family  are  in  the  British  mu.seum.  They  are  on  clay  tablets,  and  were  discovered  in  an 
earthenware  jar  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hillah,  a  few  miles  from  Babylon.  The 
house  is  said  to  have  acted  as  a  .sort  of  national  bank  of  Babylon;  the  founder  of  the 
hou.se,  Egibi,  probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  about  700  b.c.  This  family 
has  been  traced  during  a  century  and  a  half,  and  through  five  generations  dow^n  to  the 
reign  of  Darius. 

BANK  NOTES,  Manufacture  of.  The  chief  object  in  the  manufacture  of  bank-notes 
is  to  render  forgery  impossible,  or  at  least  ea.sy  ot  detection.  This  is  sought  to  be  effected 
by  peculiarity  of  paper,  design,  and  printing,  or  by  a  combination  of  these  means.  See 
Papek.  The  main  reliance  has  been  on  mechanical  design — the  writing,  the  emi)lems,  and 
the  ornaments  being  so  combined  as  to  render  forgery  difficult.  The  ink,  too^  is  pecu- 
liar (see  Ink),  being  the  blackest  and  most  indelible  of  iidvs.  As  a  further  .security 
against  forgery,  a  self- registering  machine  was  contrived  by  ]\Iessrs:  Oldham.     Copper- 
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plate  printing  vras  the  only  printing  in  use  for  bank-notes  till  18o7,  when  a  great 
improvenient  -was  made  by  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Heath.  Tliis  was  the  reproduction  of 
designs  by  the  mill  and  die  by  mechanical  pressure.  The  pattern  is  engraved  on  a  sof^ 
steel  plate,  which  is  then  hardened,  to  transfer  the  paliern  by  pressure  lo  a  sole  siec 
roller,  on  which,  ofcour.se,  the  pattern  is  pn;durtn  in  relief;  tne  roller  or  mill  is  thea 
hardened,  to  reproduce  the  pattern  in  the  ])late  from  which  the  printing  is  to  be  done; 
and  thus  almost  any  number  of  plates  for  all  common  purposes  can  easily  be  produced. 
No  bank  of  England  notes  are  is-sued  twice. 

Tliis  sj-stem  of  siderography  continued  in  use  for  bank-note  printing  in  the  bank  of 
England  till  IHoo,  when  electrotyi)e-priuting  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Smee,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  mechanical  othcials  (see  Electrotyping)  ;  and  since  that  time  the  notes 
of  the  bank  of  England  have  been  all  produced  by  surface-printing  b}'  the  electrot^'pe. 

The  usual  production  of  notes  equals  a  value  of  about  £24,000,000  per  week;  it  being 
the  policj'  of  the  bank  to  renew  the  notes  before  the  paper  loses  that  peculiar  crispness 
which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  paper,  and  is  a  safeguard  against  forgery. 

There  are  seventy  or  eighty  kinds  of  bank  of  England  notes,  differing  in  their  denom- 
inations or  values,  but  similar  in  the  mode  of  printing.  The  paper  is  expressly  made 
for  the  i)urpose,  by  one  firm  only,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  strength,  lightness,  and  diffi- 
culty of  imitation.  The  bank  of  Ireland  notes  are  printed  on  the  copperplate  plan,  not 
b}'  surface-printing;  but  the  use  of  delicate  mechanism  enables  this  to  be  done  with 
great  accuracy  and  celerity;  the  bank  of  France  notes  are  produced  from  plates,  the 
result  of  photography,  electrotyping,  and  steel-plate  printing.  Zincography  and  lithog- 
raph}- are  employed  by  some  banks;  and  also  adc'rage,  a  mode  of  hardening  copper 
electrotypes  with  a  thin  surface  of  steel. 

BANK-NOTES,  Manx:facture  of  {anU%  The  bank-notes  of  the  United  States 
are  now  manufactured  by  the  government  in  the  treasury  department  at  Washington. 
The  processes  of  this  manufacture  are  briefly  described  as  follows:  The  design  of  the 
note,  including  all  the  lettering  and  devices  thereof,  upon  a  sheet  of  the  required  form, 
beinii'  in  the  hands  of  the  workmen,  they  first  proceed  to  make  the  die.  A  plate  of  soft, 
highly  polished  steel  is  selected,  and  upon  it  is  sketched  the  design,  or  such  portions  of 
it  as  are  of  the  same  color,  if  more  than  one  tint  is  to  be  used  in  printing.  A  separate 
die  is  needed  for  every  shade  u.sed.  This  is  then  carefully  engraved.  It  will  be  under 
stood  that,  unlike  the  method  of  wood  engraving,  the  lines  which  take  the  ink  are  cut 
into  the  plate  instead  of  being  raised  above  its  surface.  The  engravt-r  is  limited  to  such 
parts  of  the  work  as  can  be  done  by  hand;  otner  portions,  such  as  the  scrolls  and  elabo- 
rate tracery,  are  done  entirely  by  machinery.  The  principal  apparatus  used  is  a  com 
plicated  piece  of  mechaui.sm,  which  actuates  aphite  to  which  the  steel  for  the  die  is 
attached  and  cau.sed  to  press  against  a  diamond  point.  Perfectly  true  and  delicate  lines 
are  thus  cut  into  the  metal,  making  figures  technically  termed  "cycloid  rosettes."  The 
machine,  in  theory,  somewhat  resembles  a  kaleidoscope,  as  it  requires  to  be  set  by  accu- 
rate pointers  and  dials  to  some  special  figure,  which,  when  the  combination  is  changed, 
can  never  be  reproduced.  One  of  these  instruments  is  in  use,  and  its  work,  together 
with  that  of  tlie  geometrical  lathes,  can  be  readily  recognized  on  the  national  currency. 

The  die  being  complete,  is  ready  for  the  transfer  process.  Postage  stamps,  for 
instance,  are  made  in  sheets  of  two  hundred,  so  that  the  die  must  be  transferred  that 
niunber  of  times  on  a  single  plate.  It  is  first  case-hardened  and  then  put,  face  uj),  in  a 
press  which  is  made  with  a  combination  of  levers  actuated  by  the  foot,  so  as  to  give  the 
tremendous  pressure  of  twentj'-one  tons  on  a  single  line.  A  cylinder  or  "  roll "  of  soft 
steel  is,  by  careful  gauging,  placed  so  as  to  rest  directly  over  the  face  of  the  die,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  is  so  arranged  as  to  revolve  easily  along  its  surface  even  when  under  t^ie 
full  weight.  The  pressure  is  then  applied,  with  the  result  of  forcing  the  soft  steel  of 
the  roll  into  the  lines  of  the  engraving,  so  that  when  complete,  the  pei-iphery  of  the 
cylinder  shows  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  face  of  the  die,  only  the  lines  sunk  on  the 
die  are  now  raised  on  the  roll.  Next,  the  cjdiuder  is  case-hardened.  Then  the  plate — 
soft  steel  again — to  be  vised  for  the  final  printing  is  placed  in  the  press  and  the  roll  is 
arranged  above  it.  Now  the  cylinder  leaves  its  impression  on  the  plate,  the  hard  .steel 
of  the  raised  lines  cutting  deep  into  the  surface,  so  that  a  precise  duplicate  of  the  origi- 
nal die  is  obtained.  This  is  repeated  as  many  times  as  there  are  to  be  repetitions  of  the 
stamp  or  note  on  the  single  plate,  which  is  tlien  ready  for  use. 

The  ink  for  jn-inting  is  made  on  the  spot.  In  a  large  room  are  ten  or  a  dozen  paint 
mills,  which  are  busily  grinding  the  colors  and  oil  together.  Two  large  ones  are  filled 
with  green  ink,  another  with  vermilion,  while  others  are  making  blue,  red,  and  other 
tinted  inks.  Nothing  but  the  finest  color  and  the  best  boiled  lin.seed  oil  is  here  used. 
We  now  jmss  to  the  paper  room,  where  the  paper  is  received  directly  from  the  govern- 
ment, cut  in  sheets  of  the  required  form.  The  fractional  currency  and  larger  notes  are 
made  of  a  peculiar  material  containing  colored  fibers.  The  paper  for  postage  stamps  is 
made  of  the  best  linen.  It  is  of  short  fiber,  very  tine,  and  extremely  stiong.  The  sheets 
on  which  currency  is  to  be  ])rinted  are  counted  as  soon  as  received,  and  th.e  result 
reported  for  verification.  They  are  placed  in  heaps,  marked  off  in  sets  of  100  and  1000. 
When  issued  for  printing,  the  workman  receiving  tliem  has  to  present  an  order  signed 
by  tile  superintendent.  They  are  then  charged  against  him  in  his  pass-book,  when  he 
carries  them  away  to  be  damped,  by  simply  wrapping  them  in  wet  cloths.     The  presses 
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used  arc  simply  cyliiulcTs  moved  liy  loncc-lmndlcd  levers,  and  are  each  attended  by  three 
men  and  a  tciil.  Tlie  nlate  rests  upon  a  small  iron  box  varmud  underneath  l)y  gas 
flames.  A  v.orlcinan  usinir  a  plate-priuler's  roller  rapidly  covers  the  plate  willi  ink  and 
passes  it  to  another  operative  at  his  side,  vlio  wipes  il  \vitli  a  soft  cotton  cloth,  and  tlien 
polishes  witli  (lie  palm  ov  his  hand  covered  witli  whitinii:,  thus  removing  the  ink  from 
its  surface,  but  not  from  the  engraved  lines  -which  remain  tilled.  This  iloue,  tlie  plate 
is  placed,  face  up,  in  the  press.  Tlie  girl  stands  ready  witli  a  sheet  of  damj)  paper 
wiiich  she  carefully  lays  upon  the  plate.  The  pressman  turns  tlie  levers,  the  cvlindcr 
revolves,  the  plate  passes  under  it,  and  tlie  paper  is  removed  bearing  a  jierfect  Trnpres- 
sion.  As  soon  as  a  printer  has  completed  the  work  a.ssigued  to  hin\,  he  hands  it,  made 
up  in  "books  "of  100  impressions,  each  sheet  inclosed  between  two  others  of  brown 
paper,  to  a  clerk.  He  is  then  credited  witli  his  delivery,  spoiled  sheets  being  counted 
t!ie  same  as  perfect  ones,  so  that  if  his  return  is  correct  lus  debit  account  on  hi.s'passbook, 
Avhich  is  kept  in  a  dilTercnt  apartment  and  by  other  employes,  is  tlius  balanced.  The 
finished  impressions  are  now  carefully  counte'd  and  insiieeted.  The  spoiled  ones  are 
removed  and  sent  to  the  proper  agents  to  be  burnt,  while  the  others  are  hung  in  tlie 
drying  room.  This  apartment  is  heated  by  steam-jiipes,  and  the  paper  is  suspended  by 
•wires,  lor  a  day  or  two,  until  iierfeetly  dry.  riien  the  brown  paper  is  removed,  and  the 
sheets,  packed  between  leaves  of  press  board,  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  powerful 
h3'diaulic  press.     They  are  then  once  u:ore  inspected  and  counted. 

BANKSUPTCY.    See  Insolvency. 

BANKS,  a  co.  ia  n.e.  Georgia,  on  Broad  river;  250  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  7,337 — 9,140  col- 
ored.    Productions,  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes,     Co.  seat  Homer. 

BAWK3,  in  navigation,  are  elevations  of  the  Ijottom  of  the  sea;  when  tolerably  smooth 
at  the  U)\),  they  constitute  sJiaUoia,  nhoiik;,  andj'nJs;  bat  when  rock\-,  they  become  r^'cfi*, 
ridfjcs,  /i<i/x,  etc.  Pilots  and  captains  of  ships  require  to  be  iutimalely  acquainted  with 
the  B.  along  their  route;  and  a  chart,  if  properly  prepared,  always  defines  them  by 
means  of  small  dots,  if  sands,  and  small  crosses,  if  rocky.  Iii  war-time,  small  vessels 
often  escape  capture  by  running  into  shallows  where  larger  vessels  daie  not  follow 
them.  The  Newfoundland  aud  the  Bahama  B.  are  well  known  examples  of  this  kind 
of  sea-liottom. 

BANKS,  Sir  Joseph,  a  zealous  naturalist,  was  b. ,  according  to  some  accounts,  at 
Revesby  Abbey,  in  Lincolnshirii,  according  too  tliers.  in  Lf)ndou,  in  .)an.,  1748,  and  d. 
June  I'J,  1H"J0.  He  was  descended  from  a  family  of  Swedish  origin,  which  had  been 
settled  in  England  for  about  300  years.  To  this  family  belongs  also  John  Banks,  who 
made  his  name  known  as  a  writer  of  tragedies,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  centur}'. 
B.  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  In  1703,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Newfoundland 
aud  Labrador,  collecting  plants;  and  from  1768  to  1771,  he  sailed  with  Cook  round  the 
world  in  the  capacitj'  of  naturalist,  and  wrote  the  botanical  descriptions  for  the  first 
voyages.  In  the  year  1772,  he  visited  the  Hebrides  and  Iceland,  whence  he  brought  back 
a  rich  treasure  of  specimens  for  his  studies  in  natural  history.  Before  this  voyage, 
Stalfa  Avas  hardly  kno\\n  beyond  its  immediate  vicinity.  It  was  carefully  examined  by 
B.,  aud  through  him  its  wonders  were  made  known  to  the  pulilic.  In  1777,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  royal  society,  an  office  which  he  held  for  42  years;  and  in  1781 
he  was  created  a  baronet.  He  deserves  particular  credit  for  founding  and  managing  the 
African  association;  and  the  colony  of  Botany  bay  owed  its  origin  mainl}-  to  him. 
Through  his  elforts,  the  bread-fruit  tree  was  transferred  from  Otaheite  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  mango  from  Bengal,  as  well  as  many  of  the  fruits  of  Ceylon  and  Persia. 
Many  naturalists  and  travelers — Blumenthal,  Hornemann,  Burckliardt,  Muugo  Park, 
and  others — were  indebted  to  him  for  zealous  and  disinterested  assistance  in  their  labors. 
During  the  French  war,  B.  did  much  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  all  ca]3tive  men  of 
science,  and  used  his  influence  with  government  to  procure  the  restoration,  of  their 
papers.  Cuvier,  in  his  elor/c  on  him  before  the  French  academy  of  science,  states  Ihat 
no  less  than  ten  times  had  collections,  captured  by  the  English,  been  restored  to  the 
.Tardin  du  Roi  at  Paris  through  the  instrumentality  of  Banks.  No  man  of  science  appealed 
to  liiui  in  vain  for  pecuniary  assistance;  aud  his  splendid  library  of  natural  historv  was 
at  the  service  of  those  who  desired  to  consult  it.  With  the  exception  of  articles  in 
magazines,  and  contributions  to  the  publications  of  learned  societies,  especially  to  the 
Philosophkal  Transactions,  B.  has  written  nothing  but  two  small  works — A  Short  Account 
of  the  Ciivsesofthc  Diseases  in  Corn  called  Blif/ht,  M/Meir,  and  Rust,  which  was  printed  for 
liis  friends  in  1803.  and  for  the  public  in  1805:  and  Circumstances  Relative  to  Merino  IShcep 
(London.  1809).  He  left  a  valuable  library,  of  which  an  excellent  catalogue  was  made 
by  his  friend  Drvander;  and  a  rich  collection  of  specimens  in  natural  history,  both  of 
which  he  bequeathed  to  the  British  museum. 

BANKS,  Savings.     See  Saving  s-Banks. 

BANKS.  Thomas,  an  eminent  English  sculptor,  b.  in  Lambeth  in  Dec,  1735.  B.  was 
apprenticed  to  a  landscape  gardener  ayd  architect,  but  he  soon  abandoned  these  practical 
arts  for  the  more  imaginative  one  of  sculpture.  In  1770.  B.  was  a  succes.sful  can- 
didate for  the  gold  prize  of  tlie  royal  academy,  established  two  years  before.  In  1772, 
with  an  allowance  of  £50  a  year  from  the  academy  for  three  years,  he  went  to  Rome  to 
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Study  tlto  masterpieces  of  art  there.  After  a  residence  of  several  years  in  l?onie,  during 
which  lie  exliibited  two  of  hi.s  finest  works,  "  Caractjicus  Pleading  before  Claudius,"  and 
"  Psyche  and  the  Huttertly,"  and  having  gained  nuich  fame  but  liltle  profit,  lie  returned  to 
England.  Here  liis  refined  imaginative  style  was  little  appreciated  in  comparison  witii 
thepopular  but  inferior  performances  of  some  of  his  contenipomries:  and  after  two 
years,  he  went  to  Russia,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the  empress  Catharine,  who 
piH'chased  Ins  Psyche,  and  gave  him  a  commission  for  a  group  called  "  Armed  Neutrality." 
Having  executed"  this,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  completed  perha])s  his  tiiiest 
work,  '■  The  Mourning  Achdles,"'  now  in  the  British  mstitution.  B.  now  received  several 
commissions,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  roj'al  academy.  The  monuments  of  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  of  captains  Burgess  and  AVesfcott  in  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  were  among  his  last  works.  He  died  Feb.  2,  180,1.  It  was  in  purely  imagina- 
tive works  that  B.  most  excelled;  in  practical  subjects,  his  introduction  of  the  ideal  was 
incongruous  and  inartistic,  rendering  them  far  less  valuable  than  tho.se  of  some  of  his 
rivals. 

BANKS.  N.\THANiEL  Prentiss,  b.  Mass.,  1816,  a  statesman  and  general.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  a  machinist,  studying  in  leisure  hours;  edited  a  newspaper  in  Waltham,  and 
another  in  Lowell,  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  elected  to  the  legishiture  in  1849,  and  made 
speaker  in  1851  In  1852,  he  w'as  chosen  a  member  of  congress.  In  1858,  he  wa.<% 
president  of  the  convention  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  state;  in  1854,  re-elected  to 
congress,  and  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  after  the  longest  contest 
ever  known  (congress  met  Dec.  3,  1855,  and  the  speaker  was  not  elected  until  the  183d 
ballot,  Feb.  2,  1856),  he  was  again  chosen  to  congress  in  1856;  and  governor  of  ilassa- 
chusetts  1857-59.  He  was  comini.ssioned  maj.-gen.  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  in  active 
service  until  its  close.     After  the  war  he  was  chosen  and  re-chosen  to  congress,  until  1872. 

BANKSIA.  a  genus  of  Australian  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  proteactxv  (q.v.),  named 
in  honor  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks. ,  A  fcAV  of  the  species  become  small  trees.  The}-  have 
hard  dry  leaves,  generally  white  or  very  pale  green  beneath,  and  present  a  remarkable 
appearance  from  the  umbellate  arrangement  of  their  branches,  which  bear  towards  their 
extremities  oblong  heads  of  very  numerous  flowers.  The  flowers  secrete  much  honey. 
Some  of  the  species  are  now  frequent  ornaments  of  greenhouses  in  Britain.  They  are 
abundant  in  all  parts  of  Australia,  forming,  indeed,  a  characteristic  feature  of  its  vegeta- 
tion, and  arc  called  honeysuckle  trees.  B.  gntndis,  found  at  Swan  river,  exceeds  all  the 
rest  of  the  genus  in  size,  attaining  a  height  of  50  feet. 

BANKSIA,  several  genera  of  plants  named  after  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  but  only  one 
properly  so — one  of  the  family  of  proteacea?,  named  B.,  by  Linnaeus.  They  are  natives 
of  Australia,  of  conspicuous  and  beautiful  forms,  with  broad  hard  leaves,  which  closely 
cover  the  branches;  flower  and  fruit  iu  cones,  the  flowers  projecting  in  spikes. 

BANKS  LAND,  an  island  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  70  m.  to  the  s.w.  of  Melville  island.  Il 
IS  intersected  by  the  parallel  of  74"  n.,  and  by  the  meridian  of  116'  west. 

2ANN,  the  name  of  two  rivei's  in  the  n.e.  of  Ireland ;  the  one,  the  upper  B. ,  flowino 
into,  and  the  other,  the  low^er  B.,  out  of  Loch  Neagli.  The  upj^er  B.  rises  on  the  n.  side 
of  the  Mourue  mountains,  iu  the  s.  of  Downshire,  and  runs  25  m.  n.n.w.  through  the 
counties  of  Down  and  Armagh,  successively  iu  a  granite,  silurian,  trap,  and  tertiary 
basin,  into  the  s.  side  of-  Lougii  Neagh.  It  passes  Banbridge,  Gilford,  and  Portadowu. 
At  the  latter  place  the  Newry  canal  joins  it.  The  lower  B.T  strictly  the  continuation  of 
the  upper,  Lssuesfrom  the  n.w.  corner  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  flows  40  m.  n.n.w.,  through 
Lough  Beg,  and  dividing  the  counties  of  Antrim  ami  Londonderry.  It  runs  past  Port- 
glenone  and  Colcraine,  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  4  m.  s.w.  of  Portrush.  One  m.  above 
Coleraine  it  falls  over  a  ledge  of  rock  13  ft.  high.  It  bears  the  surplus  waters  of  Lough 
Neagh  to  the  ocean,  and  has  important  salmon  and  eel-fisheries.  Vessels  of  200  tons  can 
reacli  Coleraine  by  the  river,  4  m.  from  the  ocean. 

BANNA CKS,  Boxnacks,  or  Paunaques.  an  Indian  tribe  of  the  Shoshone  family, 
frequenting  the  Yellowstone  region,  and  the  territory  between  tiie  Rocky  mountains  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada;  about  1,000  in  number;  usually  friendly  to  the  whftes.  The  B.  are 
Imive  and  proud,  and  the  men  are  usually  good  looking.  They  speak  a  dialect  of 
Shoshone. 

BANNATYNE  CLITB,  a  literary  club  deriving  its  name  from  George  Bannatyne,  t-o 
whose  industry  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  much  of  the  Scottish  poetry  of  the 
loth  and  I6th'centuries.  The  B.  C.  was  instituted  in  Edinl)urgh  in  1823  by  Sir"Walter 
Scott,  with  the  assistance  chiefly  of  i\Ir.  David  Laing  of  the  Signet  librarj',  Mr.  Archibald 
Constable,  and  Mr.  Tliomas  Thomson.  The  object  of  the  institution  was  to  print  rare 
works  illustrative  of  Scottish  histoiy,  topogmphy,  poetry,  miscellaneous  literature,  etc., 
in  a  uniform  and  handsome  manner,  either  at  the  expense  of  the  club,  or  as  the  contribu- 
tions of  individual  members.  As  a  general  rule,  the  number  of  copies  of  each  work 
printed  wa=  luniied  to  thi'  number  required  for  distribution  among  members,  but  in  some 
instances  a  few  were  printed  for  .sale.  The  club  originally  consisted  of  31  members  onlj% 
who  jiaid  an  annual  contribution  of  five  guineas;  but,  owing  to  the  anxiety  of  many 
eminent  inen  to  become  members,  the  number  was  gradually  extended  to  100,  where  it 
was  definitively  fixed,  the  same  annual  payment  being  still  required.     Its  first  president 
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wasSir  Wiiltcr  Scott,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Tliom.as  Tliomson,  and  lords  Corkbnrn 
and  l^.utlicri'urd;  and  Us  first  secretary  was  Mr  David  Jjaing,  who  continued  to  its  close 
to  discliarg-c  tiie  duties  of  tlie  ollicc.  Tlie  cluh  iiud  aiuuial  meetings  in  Dec,  which 
were  ot  a  very  convivial  character,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  an  account  of  tlieir  first 
meeting-  publislied  in  the  Edinbnrf/h  Litcnin/  Ouzette  of  Feb.,  iy24 — afterwards  rejjrinted 
by  tlu!  club  il.self — which  suugestively  says  that  tlie  Bditnatyne  (Jariuiul,  No.  1,  a  song 
composed  b}'  one  of  the  members,  was  sung  "to  the  tune  of  Fun  r  Bottles  more."  These 
ineetin;»-s,  however,  were  given  up,  and  tlie  club  itself,  wiiich,  in  1859,  numbered  about  HO 
members,  was  iinally  dissolved  ou  the  2Tth  Feb.,  ISOl.  (Since  its  conuuencemcnt  it  num- 
bered among  its  members  many  of  the  inost  distinguished  Scotsmen,  and  printed  IIG 
works,  some  valuable  as  tliey  are  rare,  and  all  bringing  high  i)rices  at  sales. 

BANNEKER,  Ben.i.vmin,  1781-1806,  a  negro  mathematician,  a  native  of  Maryland. 
nis  grandmother,  a  white  woman,  taught  him  reading  and  writing,  and  after  his  oOth 
year  Jie  began  to  study  mathematics  with  special  reference  to  astronomy.  In  1793,  he 
i-ssued  an  almanac  of  his  own  making,  and  continued  the  series  annually  throughout  his 
life.     IJe  assisted  in  tixiug  the  boundary  lines  of  the  district  of  Columbia. 

BANNER,  a  piece  of  cloth  attached  to  a  pole  and  usually  bearing  some  warlike  or 
heraldic  device  or  national  eHd)lem.  In  this  sense  B.  is  a  generic  term,  incuding  many 
species,  such  as  standard,  ensign,  pennon,  flag,  etc.  Banners  have  been  used  from  the 
earliest  times  and  in  all  countries  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  movements  of  troops. 
We  read  of  them  constantly  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  Numbers  ii.  3:  "  Every  man  of 
the  children  of  Israel  shall  camp  by  his  standard,  and  under  the  ensign  of  his  father's 
liouse."  The  earliest  Roman  standard  was  a  bundle  of  straw  fixed  to  the  top  of  a  spear. 
This  was  succeeded  by  figures  of  animals — the  horse,  the  boar,  etc.,  all  of  which  soon 
gave  place  to  the  eagle,  which  continued  all  along  to  be  the  chief  Roman  ensign,  and  was 
afterwards  assumed  by  the  German  and  latterly  by  the  French  emperors  of  the  Napoleon 
djniasty.  In  addition  to  the  eagle  each  Roman  cohort  had  a  B.,  generally  a  serpent  or 
dragon  woven  on  a  square  piece  of  cloth.  The  standard  of  the  cavalry  was  a  square 
piece  of  cloth  expanded  on  a  cross,  and  it  was  to  this  that  the  term  vexillnin  properly 
applied.  Examples  of  these  standards  are  sculptured  on  the  arch  of  Constantine  at 
Rome.  The  top  of  the  staff  was  also  frecpiently  adorned  with  a  figure  of  Mars  or  of 
Victory,  and  in  later  times  with  the  head  of  the  reigning  emperor.  After  Constantine 
embraced  Christianity,  the  cross  was  substituted  for  the  head  of  the  emperor  on  the 
purple  B.  of  Byzantium.  Standards  were  less  in  use  amongst  the  Greeks  than  has  lieen 
usual  with  warlike  nations;  but  a  standard,  and  sometimes  a  scarlet  flag,  was  employed 
as  a  signal  for  giving  battle.  Ou  the  rise  of  chivalry  in  the  middle  ages,  the  ordering  of 
banners,  like  every  other  branch  of  militaiy  organization,  attained  to  something  like 
scientific  exactitude.  From  the  B. -royal,  which  bore  the  national  emblems,  to  the 
small  streamer  attached  to  the  lance,  with  its  cross  or  stripes,  there  was  a  regular  subor- 
dination, each  eml)lem  having  its  place  and  its  meaning.  The  pennon  of  the  .simple 
knight  differed  from  the  square  B.  of  the  banneret  (q.v.),  it  being  pointed  at  the  ends. 
In  addition  to  their  varieties  in  size,  shape,  and  color,  these  banners  were  distinguished 
by  the  emblems  which  they  bore.  One  of  the  earliest  is  the  Danish  raven,  depicted  on 
the  standard  taken  by  Alfred,  of  which  Asser  mentions  the  tradition,  that  "in  every 
battle,  wherever  that  flag  went  before  them,  if  they  (the  Danes)  were  to  gain  a  victory,  a 
live  crow  would  appear  flying  on  the  middle  of  the  flag;  but  if  they  were  doomed  to  be 
defeated,  it  would  hang  down  motionless."  Nor  did  the  privilege  of  carrying  banners 
belong  to  princes  and  knights  alone;  bishops  and  abbots  displayed  similar  ensigns.-which 
v/ere  carried  before  them  in  religious  processions  and  under  which  their  retainers 
fought  in  their  defense.  It  was  to  these  that  the  term  "  Gonfalon,"  a  word  as  to  the 
origin  of  which  much  diversity  of  opinion  exists,  was  more  commonly  applied.  In 
place  of  the  heraldic  emblems  of  the  knight,  the  B.  of  the  church  and  of  towns  and 
communes  usually  bore  the  efflgies  of  saints.  Some  banners,  however,  displayed  no 
ensigns  whatever  and  were  known  simply  by  their  color.  Of  this  the  oripDume,  or 
plain  ruddy  flag  of  St.  Denis,  was  a  famous  example.  The  celebrated  Bayeux  tapestry 
(q.v.)  throws  considerable  light  on  banners,  as  well  as  on  other  matters  connected  with 
the  warlike  arrangements  of  the  middle  ages.  jMuch  curious  information  on  this  and 
kindred  subjects  will  be  found  in  Hewitt's  Ancient  Armor  and  Weaponn  in  Europe.  By 
every  warlike  people  the  B.  has  been  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  national  honor,  as  a' 
palladium  for  the  defense  of  which  the  individual  warrior  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  life.  From  the  converse  of  this  feeling  banners  and  flags  taken  from  the 
enemy  have  always  been  regarded  as  special  trophies  of  victory,  and  places  of  honor  in 
churches  and  public  buildings  have  consequeutl}^  been  assigned  them.  As  to  the  flags 
borne  by  the  ships  of  different  nations  and  the  arrangements  concerning  them  in  pea(x' 
and  war,  see  Flag;  as  to  colors  of  regiments,  see  Coloiis. 

The  relation  which  banners  bear  to  other  kinds  of  flags  in  their  forms  and  uses  will 
be  explained  under  Colors,  Military;  Eksign;  Flag;  Pendant,  etc. 

Banner  displayed  is  the  term  used  by  heralds  to  describe  a  B.  open  and  flying. 

BANNERET,  a  higher  grade  of  knighthood  conferred  by  the  sovereign  for  some 
heroic  act  performed  in  the  field,  and  so  called  because  the  pennon  of  the  knight  was 
then  exchanged  for  the  banner — a  proceeding  which  was  effected  b}'  the  ver\-  simple 
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means  of  rending  the  points  from  the  pennon.  The  first  B.  in  England  is  said  by  Frois- 
8art  to  have  been  nuide  by  king  Edward  I.,  and  tlie  hist  time  liie  honor  •was  conferred 
was  by  Charles  I.  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  the  recipient  being  an  individual  who 
rejoiced  in  the  familiar  name  of  John  Smith.  The  ceremony  of  the  creation  of  a 
knight-B.  must  liave  been  veiy  impressive  to  persons  filled  with  the  ideas  which  were 
prevalent  in  the  ages  of  chivalry.  The  king,  or  his  general,  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  after  a  victor)- under  the  royal  banner  dis})layed,  attended 
by  a'l  the  officers  and  nobilitj'  of  the  court,  received  the  B.  elect,  who  was  not  neces- 
.-arily  a  knight  previously,  led  between  two  knights  of  note  or  other  men  famous  in 
arms,  carrj'iug  his  pennon  in  his  hand,  the  heralds  walking  before  him  and  proclaiming 
his  valiant  achievements,  for  which  he  Reserved  to  be  made  a  knight-B.,  and  to  display 
his  banner  in  the  field.  The  king,  or  general,  then  said  to  hin>:  "Advance,  Banneret  I" 
(adV'inoK  to//  banitent),  and  caused  the  point  of  his  pennon  to  be  torn  oflf.  The  new 
knight,  with  the  trumpeters  sounding  before  him  and  the  nobility  and  officers  bearing 
liim  company,  was  sent  back  to  his  tent,  where  a  noble  entertainment  was  provided  by 
the  king.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  the  title  in  recent  times,  as  when 
George  III.,  at  a  review  of  the  navy  at  Portsmouth  in  1773,  conferred  it  on  admii'al  Pye 
and  several  other  officers. 

BANNOCK,  a  cake  of  home-made  bread,  common  in  the  country  parts  of  Scotland, 
but  now  less  so  than  formerly.  It  is  usually  composed  of  pea.se-meal  or  pease  and 
barley-meal  mixed;  prepared  without  any  leaven,  it  is  baked  on  a  circular  plate  of  iron 
called  a  irirdle.  When  made  of  mixed  meal  it  is  ca!l(*d  a  mashlum  bannock.  "Ban- 
nocks of  barley-meal"  form  the  theme  of  a  popular  Scottish  song.  A  superior  kind  of  B. . 
called  a  Selkirk  B.,  from  the  place  where  it  is  made,  resembles  the  finer  and  lighter 
species  of  tea-cakes  prepared  h\  bakers.  The  word  B.  is  from  the  Gaelic  honfich.  a  cake. 
In  the  w.  of  Scotland  it  is  pronounced  hunnocJc.  There  is  an  amusing  fairy-tale 
called  llie  Story  of  the  Wee  (little)  Buniwck.  The  B.  is  doubtless  of  great  antiquity, 
being,  in  fact,  the  primitive  cake,  only  varied  in  material,  of  every  countrj'. 

BANNOCKBURN,  a  village  in  the  e.  of  Stirlingshire,  3  m.  s.s.e.  of  Stirling,  on  the 
Baiuiock  rivulet,  which  falls  a  few  miles  below  this  into  the  Forth.  Near  this  was 
fought  the  great  battle  of  B.  on  Monday,  24th  June,  1314.  Robert  Bruce,  with  30,000 
Scotch,  gained  a  signal  victor}- over  Edward  II.  with  100,000  EnglLsh,  and  secured 
his  throne  and  the  independence  of  Scotland.  The  English  are  said  to  have  lost  30,000, 
and  the  Scotch  8000  men.  The  "  bore  stone,"  on  which  Bruce  is  .said  to  have  fixed  his 
standard  on  that  eventful  day,  is  still  to  be  seen  on  an  eminence  near  the  scene  of  the 
fight.  On  the  s.e.  of  the  field  of  B.,  at  Sauchie  Burn,  James  III.  was  defeated  in  1488 
by  his  rebellious  subjects  and  assassinated  after  the  battle  in  a  mill  where  he  had  taken 
refuge.  B.  is  now  an  important  seat  of  the  woolen  manufactures,  especially  those  of 
tartans  and  carpets.  It  has  long  supplied  the  tartan  worn  by  the  highland  regiments. 
Tanning  is  carried  on  to  .'^ome  extent  and  the  neighboring  villages  are  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  nails.     Coal  abounds  in  the  vicinitj".     Pop.  '71,  2258. 

BANNS,  or  Baxs,  in  the  law  of  England  means  a  proclamation,  or  public  notifica- 
tion, or  summons,  in  which  general  sense,  however,  it  may  be  said  to  have  become 
obsolete.  It  is  now  chiefiy,  if  not  solely,  used  in  the  publication  of  intended  marriages, 
as  to  which  see  next  article. 

BANNS,  or  Bass  of  Marriage.  This  is  one  of  three  alternative  preliminaiy  forms 
now  essential  to  the  legal  celebration  of  rharriage  in  England.  The  other  two  are 
marriage  by  license  and  marriage  by  a  registrar's  certificate.  B.  of  31..  like  many  of 
our  ecclesiastical  regulations,  has  its  origin  in  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church,  which  our  reformers  wisely  refrained  from  abolishing.  By  the  publication 
of  these  B.  is  meant  the  legal  proclamation  or  notification  within  the  parish,  district,  or 
chapeliy,  and  in  the  pioper  church  or  chapel,  of  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the  per- 
sons wlio  intend  to  be  there  married;  the  notoriety  of  the  solenm  act,  so  that  all  wlio 
have  objections  to  the  marriage  may  be  enabled  to  state  them  in  time.  According  to  the 
old  English  canon  law,  the  publication  of  B.  might  lie  made  on  Itolidaiis ;  but  a  change 
was  made  to  Sundays  by  the  first  important  marriage  act,  the  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33;  and 
although  that  act  was  afterwards  superseded  by  the  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  76.  the  regulation 
as  to  Sundays  has  been  since  continued.  Seven  days  notice  at  least  must  be  given  to 
the  clersvman  before  publication  of  bans.  The  other  acts  in  force  are  the  6  and  7  Will. 
IV.  c.  8o,  the  1  Vic.  c.  23,  the  3  and  4  Vic.  c.  72,  and  the  19  and  20  Vic.  c.  119.  The 
law,  as  contained  in  these  acts  of  parliament,  is  as  follows:  By  the  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  76,  s. 
2,  it  is  enacted  that  all  B.  of  matrimony  shall  be  published  In  audible  manner,  accord- 
ing to  the  rubric  prefixed  to  the  marriage  service  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  upon 
three  Sundays  preceding  the  ceremony,  during  the  time  of  morning-service,  or  of  even- 
ing service  (if  on  the  daj'  of  publication  there  shall  be  no  morning-.service)  immediately 
after  the  second  lesson.     The  rubric  referred  to  is  in   the  following  terms:  "I  publish 

the  banns  of  marriage  between  M.  of and  N.  of .     If  any  of  you  know  cause  or 

just  impediment  why  these  persons  should  not  be  joined  together  in  luily  matrimony, 
ye  are  to  declare  it.  This  is  the  first  [second,  or  third]  time  of  a-king."  By  the  22d  sec- 
tion of  the  same  act,  all  marriages  celebrated  without  such  publication  of  B.,  or  without 
license  (or  now,  under  the  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  c.  85,  s.  42,  without  a  registrar's  certificate). 
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:\ie  dcflared  to  be  null  and  void.  By  tlio  2Gtli  section  of  tlic  last  mentionod  act,  the 
bi.slio]),  wiili  ctmsont  of  tlio  pation  and  incunil)ciit,  may  license  cliajicls  for  ihc  c-cleljir.- 
tioa  of  maniaoc's  in  j^oinilar  places;  and  by  the  i]'M  section  of  the  1  Vic.  c.  22.  B.  may 
be  publi.slied  in  sucii  (■lia])els.  l>y  section  0  of  the  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  7(),  it  is  provided,  that 
if  ihe  marriage  ho.  not  celebrated  within  tiiree  montli.s  after  publication  of  B.,  the 
marriage  shall  not  take;  place  until  the  B.  shall  have  been  republished  on  three  several 
Sundays,  unless  it  be  a  marriage  liy  license,  or  now,  by  certilicate,  which  two  latter 
alternatives,  however,  mu.st  also  be  availed  of  w  ithin  the  three  months.  It  only  remains  to 
be  added  on  the  law,  as  contained  inthese  marriage  acts,  that  by  section  8  of  the  last  of 
them,  the  19  and  20  Vic.  c.  119,  it  is  ))rovided,  that  in  ever}' case  in  which  one  of  the 
parties  iiUending  marriage  without  license  shall  dwell  in  Scotjtuid,  a  certiticnte  of  proclam- 
ation of  B.  in  tSeotland,  by  the  session-clerk  or  by  the  registrar  of  the  district  or  pan.sh 
in  whicli  such  proclam.ation  shall  have  l)een  n)ade,  shall,  when  ])roduce(l  to  any  person 
duly  authorized  under  the  provision  of  this  act  to  solemnize  a  marriage,  be  as  valid  and 
effectual  for  authorizing  such  person  to  solemnize  such  marriage  as  the  production  of 
a  certilicate  for  marriage  of  a  superintendent  register  of  a  district  in  England  would 
l)e,  in  reference  to  a  jKvrty  resident  within  such  district. 

The  jMirpose  of  tlie  liiw  is  to  secure  public  knowledge  of  intended  marriages,  and 
therefore,  although  the  4  (iv.o.  IV.,  following  in  this  respect  the  2()  Geo.  II.,  declares 
that  marriagtis  shall  be  void  without  i)ublicatiou  of  B.  (wliere,  of  course,  that  is  the 
chosen  prelinunary),  it  is  not  necessary  that  such  publication  slioidd  be  made  in  the 
real  baptismal  names  of  both  or  either  of  the  parties;  it  is  sullicient  that  the  B.  he 
jnibli.shed  in  the  names  by  whicli  the  pr.rties  are  known,  or  either  of  them.  Nay,  it  even 
appears  that  where  the  baptisma,!  names  have  been  discovered,  having  been  previously 
concealed  or  imkuown,  it  is  better,  if  not  neces.sary,  that  publication  slioidd  be  nuide 
in  tlic  names  l)y  v.-hjch  the  parties  are  familiarly  known  in  the  district,  by  which,  indeed, 
the}'  may  be  said  to  be  known  to  the  world.  Tiiere  are  numerous  cases  decided  in 
England  from  which  such  doctrine  necessarily  follows.  As  the  publication  of  banns 
invites  people  to  object,  if  the  parent  or  guardian  express  dissent,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
fdergyman,  when  such  ol»jections  are  offered,  to  proceed  no  further;  and  if  he,  notwith-  • 
standing,  marry  the  parties,  he  Avill  be  lialjlc  to  severe  penalties  by  the  ecclesiastical 
law,  though  he  will  not  be  liable  to  an  indictment.  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
refuse,  without  cause,  to  perform  the  marriage,  he  is  liable  to  an  action.  It  has  also 
been  decided,  that  a  fraudulent  knowledge  of  a  wrong  name  in  the  publication  of  B.  will 
not  void  the  marriage,  unless  the  fi-aud  should  be  on  both  sides. 

In  Scotland,  B.  have  the  same  Roman  Catholic  origin  as  in  England.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Er.skine,  one  of  the  most  authoritative  Scotcli  legal  writers,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  Scotch  borrowed  the  practice  from  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Treid  ;  but  a  recent 
able  writer  (see  Fra-'^er's  Domestic  Relations,  vol.  i.  p.  113)  considers  this  opinion  erro- 
neous, and  shows  that  B.  were  first  sanctioned  in  iScotland  by  councils  which  were  held 
in  that  country  long  before  the  Council  of  Trent.  After  the  reformation  in  Scotland, 
the  practice  of  proclaiming  B.,  as  the  phrase  is  in  that  country,  was  continued.  They 
are  describe.!  in  the  Scotch  act  1661,  c.  34,  "as  a  part  of  the  laudable  order  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  kirk;"  and  they  have  since  been  iiientioned  in  various  acts  of  parliament 
applicable  to  Scotland,  such  as  the  10  Anne,  c.  7,  and  4  and  5  Will.  IV.  c.  28.  By  the 
first  of  -these  acts,  the  privilege  of  publicly  celebrating  marriage  was  extended  to  the 
Scotch  Episcopalian  clergy,  but  with  a  proviso  that  the  B.  shoxdd  be  duly  published  three 
Lords  days,  not  only  iu  tiie  Episcopal  clun-ches  wliicli  the  pintles  frequent,  l)ut  also  in 
tlie  parish  church  or  churches.  Should  the  parish  minister,  however,  neglect  or  refus* 
to  publish  the  B.  of  such  parties,  the  act  declares  that  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  do  so  in  any 
Episcopal  congregation  alone.  The  4  Will.  IV.  c.  28,  put  other  dissenting  bodies  iu 
Scotland  in  the  same  position  as  the  Episcopal  church  there.  Tliere  's  one  other  regula- 
tion of  the  Scotch  law  on  this  subject  which  is  deserving  of  notice  for  popular  informa- 
tion— namely,  that  when  both  of  the  parties  have  their  domicile  (q.  v.)  within  Scotland, 
anil  enter  into  marriage  in  England  or  Ireland,  they  must  have  their  B.  proclaimed  in 
the  parish  of  tiieir  domicile  iu  Scotland,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
clandestine  marriage.  By  the  marriage  notice  act,  1878,  marriage  certificates  in 
Scotland  aro  also  issued  by  the  district  registrars,  after  seven  days'  ji^iblicatiou,  to 
l>orsous  resident  for  fifteen  days  in  the  district;  the  fee  for  registry  is  Is.  M. 

The  Scotch  law  differs  from  the  English  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  non-publication  of' 
banns.     In  England,  in  some  cases,  the  consequence  is  to  render  the  marriage  ab.solutely 
void.      In  Scotland,   however,   marriage,  without  proclamation  of  B.,  is  valid;  but  in 
such  case  the  parties,   celebrator,  and  witnesses  are  liable  in   the  above  p(?nalties.     Sec 
IMaiikiage,  SrKCiAL  License,  Registration  oh  Births,  De.^tiis,  and  MARKiAGEf;. 

BANQTTETTE,  iu  fortification,  is  a  raised  ledge  or  step  inside  the  parapet  of  a  ram- 
part, of  such  a  height  that  musketeers,  when  standing  on  it,  may  be  able  to  fire  over  the 
crest  of  thi;  ]):irapet.  without  too  much  exposure  to  the  enemy.  It  is  about  four  ft. 
A\  ide,  and  four  or  four  and  a-half  ft.  below  the  crest.  The  musketeers  ascend  to  it  from 
the  rampart  either  by  a  fev,-  steps  or  by  a  sloping  path. 

BAXQUO,  a  Scotch  warrior  of  tlie  lltli.c.,  the  progenitor  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart. 
In  1066,  he  joined  Macbeth  iu  a  conspiracy  agamst  king  Duncan,  but  was  treacherously 
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slain  hy  his  confederate.  Shakespeare  does  not  mention  him  as  a  conspirator,  but  only 
as  3Iacl)eth's  victim. 

BANSHEE.     See  Bexshie,  ante. 

BANSWAEEA,  a  Bajpoot  state  in  the  w.  of  Mahva,  bordering  on  Guzerat.  It  extend.'? 
from  u.  lat.  23  10'  to  28'  48',  and  from  e.  long.  74'  2'  to  74'  41',  and  has  an  area  of  ISUO 
i^q.miles.  The  pop.  is  siippo.sed  to  be  about  150,000.  This  state  wa--!  dependent  on  (he 
empire  of  Delhi  until  the  ascendency  of  the  JIahrattas,  by  wh(;m  it  was  fearfully 
oppressed.  In  1812,  the  ruler  made  overtiuvs  to  the  Briti.sh  government,  olTering  to 
become  tributary  on  condition  of  protection;  and  an  arrangement  to  this  elTect  ^vas 
concluded  in  1818. — The  capital,  also  called  B.,  is  on  the  route  from  3Ilio\v  to  Deesa, 
123  m.  n.w.  from  Mhow.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindus,  but  the  Mussul- 
mans are  also  pretty  numerous.  The  palace  of  thc^  Kawul,  or  chief,  is  a  large,  turreted, 
battlementcd  building,  on  a  rising  ground  overlooking  the  town,  near  a  beautiful  tank, 
overhung  with  trees. 

.BANTAM  ,  a  seaport,  now  decayed,  in  a  residency  of  the  same  name,  which  forms  the 
w.  end  of  Java.  It  is  40  m.  to  the  w.  of  Batavia,  being  in  lat.  6  2  .s.,  and  long.  lUO' 
ir  cast.  It  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1G02,  being  their  earliest  establishment  in  the 
island.     Pop.  of  residency,  607,400. 

BANTAM  FOWL,  a  well-known  variety  of  the  common  domestic  fowl  (q.v.),  origin- 
ally brought  from  the  Ea.«;t  Indies,  and  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  Bantam,  in 
Java.  It  is  remarkable  for  small  size,  being  only  about  a  pound  in  weight,  and  for  a 
disposition  more  courageous  and  ]Hignacious  than  even  that  of  a  game-cock.  A  bantam- 
cock  will  drive  to  a  respectable  distance  great  dunghill-cocks  five  times  its  weight,  and 
has  been  described  as  '"a  beautiful  example  of  a  great  soul  in  a  little  body."  There  are 
several  subA'arieties  of  the  Ijantam.  Most  of  them  have  the  legs  much  feathered.  The 
flesh  and  eggs  are  good,  although  the  eggs  are  of  course  small;  and  the  bantam  lays  wel. 
iu  whiter. 

BANTENG,  Bos  Banteng  or  B.  Sondaicus,  a  species  of  ox  (q.v.),  a  native  of  Java  ana 
Borneo,  whicli,  in  color,  shape,  horns,  and  want  of  dewlap,  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  gaur  (q.v.)  of  India,  '•but  in  the  skeleton  of  the  guar,  the  sacrum  consists  of  o 
vcrtebnc,  and  the  tail  of  19,  while  in  the  .skeleton  of  the  B.,  the  sacrum  consists  of  but 

4  vertebrfc,  and  the  tail  of  18."  The  C  is  black,  with  white  legs.  The  hair  is  short  and 
sleek,  the  limbs  slender.  The  muzzle  is  sharp.  The  back  rises  into  a  high  arch  imme- 
diately liehind  the  neck.  The  B.  inhabits  forests,  and  has  been  generally  described  as 
untamable. 

BANTING  SYSTEM.     See  Obesity. 

BANTB-Y,  a  .seaport  t.  in  the  s.w.  of  Cork  co.,  Ireland,  in  a  cove  opposite  Whiddy 
isle,  at  the  head  of  B.  bay,  and  44  m.  w.s.w.  of  Cork.  The  two  chief  streets  converge 
into  an  open  space  towartls  the  sea,  and  mountains,  933  ft.  high,  rise  behind  the  town 
The  chief  trade  is  the  export  of  agricultural  produce.  A  little  fishing  is  carried  on.  Iu 
la.^t  century,  there  was  an  extensive  pilchard-fishery  here;  but  the  pilchard  has  now 
deserted  the  coast.     Many  tourists  resort  to  B.  iu  summer.     Pop.  '71,  2830. 

BANTRY  BAY,  a  d(!ep  inlet  in  the  s.w.  extremity  of  Ireland,  between  Crow  point  and 
Sheep's  Head  point,  in  Cork  co.     It  is  25  m.  long,  running  e.n.e.,  with  a  breadth  of  3  to 

5  miles.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  Europe,  affording  safe  and  commodious 
anchorage  for  ships  of  all  sizes.  Near  the  entrance  on  the  n.  side  is  a  fine  large  sheltered 
harbor,  formed. by  Bear  island,  with  a  safe  passage  on  both  sides.  At  the-  head  of  the 
bay  are  two  harbors:  the  one  to  the  s.,  or  the  landlocked  roadstead  of  B.  harbor,  is 
formed  by  Whiddy  isle,  opposite  B.  town;  the  other  to  the  n.,  or  Glengariff  harljor,  is 
also  sheltered  bj'  an  i.-land,  but  is  small,  and  narrow  at  the  entrance.  The  coast  around 
B.  B.  ij  rocky  and  high,  con.sisting  of  Devonian  strata,  and  exhibiting  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  the  kingdom.  On  the  n.  side,  17  m.  w.  of  B.  town,  is  the  great  cataract  of 
llimgry  hill,  where  3  lakes,  at  the  heights  of  1011,  1126,  and  13 '.0  ft.  above  the  sea. 
discharge  their  waters,  by  almost  continuous  cascades,  into  Adrigoole  creek.  Near  the 
opening  of  B.  B.  a  skirmish  took  place,  in  1689,  between  a  small  English  fleet  under 
admiral  Herbert  (afterwards  lord  Torrington),  and  the  French  fleet,  which  conveyed 
James  II.  to  Kinsale.  Several  ships  of  the  French  invading  expedition  under  gen. 
lloche  anch(n-ed  here  in  1796. 

BANXEING,  Tvpaid,  a  geniis^  of  insectivorous  quadrupeds,  remarkably  differing 
from  the  other  insectirora  ((j.v.)  in  their  habits,  as  they  climb  trees  with  the  agility  of 
lemurs  or  squirrels.  Tliey  are  also  remarkable  for  their  very  elongated  muzzle.  Tiiey 
have  soft  glistening  fur,  and  a  long  bushy  tail.  The  few  species  known  are  all  natives 
of  the  Indian  arcliipelago. 

BANYA  (N.voy).  or  Neu'stadt,  a  t.  of  Hungary,  province  Szathmar.  with  a  royal 
mint,  and  ]iroductive  gold  and  silver  mines.     Pop.  '69,  9082. 

BANYAN.  f)r  B.\'nt.s.n,  Jici/.'i  Indicn.  a  tree,  native  of  India,  remarkable  for  its  vast 

rooting  branches.     It  is  a  species  of  fig  (q.v.);  has  ovate,  heart-sliaped.  entire  leaves. 

about  5  or  6  in.  long;   and  produces  a  fruit  of  a  rich  scarlet  color,  not  larger  than  ; 

chcriy,  growing  in  pairs  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.     The  branches  send  shoots  dowy 
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wards,  ■which,  when  they  have  rooted,  become  stems,  the  tree  in  this  nianuer  spreading 
over  a  great  surface,  and  enduring  for  many  ages.  One.  lias  been  descril>e(l  as  having  no 
fewer  than  350  stems,  ecjual  to  large  oaks,  and  more  than  8000  smaller  ones,  covering  a 
space  .sufbcicnt  to  contain  7000  persons.  The  branches  are  usually  covered  witli 
monkeys,  birds,  and  enormous  bats.  The  monkeys  eat  Ijoth  fruit  and  leaves.  The 
vegetation  of  the  ]}.  seldom  begins  on  the  ground.  The  see<ls  are  depositeil  by  birds  in 
the  crowns  of  palms,  and  semi  down  roots  which  embrace  and  eventually  kill  the  palm. 
As  the  ]}.  gets  old,  it  breaks  up  into  separate  masses,  the  oiiginal  trunk  decaying,  and 
the  props  becoming  separate  trunks  of  the  diilerent  portions.  The  wood  oi  the  B.  is 
light,  i)orous,  and  of  no  value.  The  bark  is  regarded  by  the  Hindoo  physicians  as  a 
powerful  tonic,  and  is  administered  in  diabetes.  The  white  glutinous  juice  is  used  to 
relieve  tooth-ache,  and  also  as  an  application  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  when  inflamed. 
Bird-lime  is  also  made  from  it.  Gum-lac  is  obtained  in  abundance  from  the  B.-tree. 
The  B.-tree  is  beautifully  described  by  Southey  in  liis  poem,  The  Curse  of  A'ehunm. 

BANYULS-SUR-MER,  a  t.  of  France  in  the  Pyrenees  orientales,  with  a  fishing-port  pn 
the  Jlediterranean.  The  celebrated  wines  of  Grenache  and  Kancio  are  produced  in  this 
district.  Near  the  town  are  4  old  towers,  one  of  which  marks  the  division  between 
France  and  Spain.  B.  was  the  inunediate  .scene  of  many  encounters  between  the  French 
j'ci")ul)licans  and  the  Spaniards  during  the  first  French  revolution.     Pop.  "76.  25i77. 

BANYTJWANGY,  or  Banjouvan'gv,  an  important  seaport  t.  and  militarj^  post 
belonging  to  the  Dutch,  on  the  e.  coast  of  Java,  capital  of  district  of  same  name,  which 
has  a  pop.  of  45,000. 

BANZ,  a  Benedictine  abbey  in  upper  Franconia,  near  Lichtenfels,  on  the  jVlain; 
founded  in  the  11th  c,  and  celebrated  for  the  superior  cu4ture  of  its  monks.  During 
the  peasant's  war  in  the  16th  c,  the  abbey  was  destroyed,  but  immediately  restored, 
again  destroyed  in  the  thirty  years' war,  and  again  restored.  In  1802,  it  was  broken  up, 
the  books  and  collections  were  scattered  among  German  institutions,  and  the  buikhng 
became  the  summer  residence  of  the  king  of  Bavi.ria. 

BA  OBAB.     See  Adaksonia. 

BAPATJME,  a  fortified  t.  of  France,  department  of  Pas-de  Calais.  A  portion  of  the 
allied  troops  advanced  to  this  place  after  compelling  the  French  to  abandon  their  forti- 
fied position,  and  to  retreat  behind  the  Scarpe,  in  Aug.,  1793.     Pop.  '76,  3190. 

BAPH  OMET  is  llie  name  of  a  mysterious  .syml)ol,  which  was  in  use  among  tlie  tem- 
jilars.  Accoriling  to  the  oldest  and  most  probable  interi)retation,  the  word  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Mahomet,  to  whose  faith  the  members  of  the  order  were  accused  of  having  a 
leaning.  The  symbol  consisted  of  a  small  human  figure  cut  out  of  stone,  having  two 
heads,  male  and  female,  with  the  rest  of  tlu;  Itody  pm-ely  feminine.  It  was  environed  with 
serpents,  and  astronomical  attribiites,  and  furnished  with  inscriptions  for  the  most  pait 
in  Arabic.  Snecimens  are  to  be  found  in  the  archtcological  collections  of  Vienna  and 
"Weimar.  Hammer,  however,  in  liis  Fundgrulen  dcs  Oiienta,  derives  B.  from  Gr.  Imphe. 
baptism;  and  riietis,  council  or  wisdom.  He  charges  the  knights  with  a  depraved 
Gnosticism,  and  makes  the  word  signify  the  baptism  of  wisdom — the  baptism  of  fire:  in 
>hort,  the  Gnostic  ba])tism — a  species  of  spiritual  illumination,  which,  however,  was 
interpreted  sensually  by  later  Gnostics,  such  as  the  Ophites  (an  Egyptian  sectof  tlie  11th 
c),  to  whose  licentious  practices  he  declares  them  to  have  been  addicted.  But  this 
explanation  is  g3nerally  discredited. 

BAPTISM  *(Gr.  hapto.  to  dip  or  wash,  or  to  stain  with  a  liquid"),  one  of  the  sacraments  I 
(q.v.)  of  the  Christian  church,  deriving  its  name  from  the  outward  rite  of  washing  with' 
water,  which  forms  an  essential  part  of  it.  B.  is  nhr.ost  universally  acknowledged  among 
Christians  as  a  sacrament,  and  is  referred  to  the  authority  of  Christ'himself,  whose  express 
commandment  is  recorded  in  the  gospels  (Matt,  xxviii.  19;  Mark  xvi.  16).  B.  is  f re- ^ 
quent'.y  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  divine  ordinance. 

The  name  and  the  rite  were  not,  however.  allo,!:ethcr  new"  when  the  ordinance  was  1 
instituted  by  Christ.  Religious  meanings  were  early  attached  to  washings  with  water, 
both  by  heathens  and  Jews;  they  were  among  the  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  law;  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  beyond  that  law  to  find  the  oriiiin  of  the  cuistom  of  washing  or 
hnptizinr/  proselytes  upon  their  admission  into  I  lie  Jewish  church.  Washing  with  water 
was  requisite  for  the  removal  of  ceremonial  uncleanness,  and  every  proselyte  must  have 
been  regarded  as,  prior  to  his  admission  into  the  Jewish  church,  cerenionialiy  unclean. 
.bihn  the  Baptist  baptized  not  proselytes  upon  their  renouncing  heatheni.^m  and  entering 
t'le  Jewish  church,  but  those  who,  by  birth  and  descent,  were  members  of  it,  to  indicate 
the  necessity  of  a  purification  of  the  soul  from  sin — a  spiritual,  and  not  a  mere  outward 
change. 

One  of  the  mo.st  important  of  the  controversies  which  have  agitated  the  Christian 
church  as  to  B.,  is  that  concerning  the  proper  suhiects  of  B..  whether  adults  only  who 
profess  faith  in  Christ  are  to  be  baptized,  or  if  this  ordinance  is  to  be  administered  to 
their  infants  also.  See  Baptists,  and  Baptism,  Infant.  The  B.  of  adults  was  certainly 
more  frequent  in  the  apostolic  age  than  it  has  ordinarily  been  where  the  B.  of  infant."? 
has  ]irevailed;  for  wh'ch  an  obvious  cause  presents  itself  in  the  fact,  that  tlie  first  mem- 
bers of  churches  were  converts  from  Judaism  or  from  heathenism.     It  is,  however,  gen 
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prally  held  by  those  who  advooate  the  B.  of  infants,  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  apos- 
tles and  of  the  church  of  the  apostolic  age  to  baptize  the  infants  of  Christians;  •whicli, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  as  stoutly  denied,  and  infant  B.  is  alleged  to  have  crept  in  along 
with  other  corrnptions.  For  neither  opinion  can  any  i)osilive  historical  j^roof  be 
adtiiiced,  the  arguments  on  both  sides  being  purely  inferential. 

It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  at  an  early  period  in  the  liistory  of  the  church,  B. 
was  administered  to  infants,  altliougli,  according  to  ^S'eander,  even  after  "it  had  been 
set  forth  as  an  apostolic  institution,  its  introduction  into  the  general  practice  of  the 
chur;:ii  was  but  slow."  He  finds  '•  the  first  trace"  of  it  in  Irenasus.  It  was  opposed  by 
Te:-luliian  about  tlie  end  of  the  :2d  c. ;  and  was  advocated  by  Cyprian,  and  acknowledged 
as  an  apostolic  institution  in  the  ^'orth  African  church  and  in  tlie  Alexandrian  and 
Syro-Persian  cliurches  in  the  3d  c. ;  but  it  is  not  until  the  5th  c.  that  it  became  fully 
established  as  the  general  practice  of  the  Christian  church.  It  has  unquestionably  con- 
tinued to  be  the  general  practice  from  that  period  to  the  i)reseut  day;  feebly  opposed  by 
some  of  the  sects  of  the  middle  ages,  and  more  vigorously  .by  some  of  those  who  have 
adopted  the  general  pi-inciples  of  the  reformation.     See  Baptists. 

Botii  tlie  practice  of  infant  B.,  and  the  neglect  of  it  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church, 
were  connected  with  particular  views  of  religious  doctrine,  and  of  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  B.  itself.  The  prevalence  of  the  Augusliuiau  doctrine  of  original  siu  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  infant  B. ;  but  l^elagius,  whilst 
opposing  that  doctrine,  maintained  the  necessity  of  infant  B.,  apparently  upon  the 
ground  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  can  be  attained  b}'  liuman  beings  only  through  God's 
grace.  No  little  influence  in  favor  of  infant  B.  must  be  ascribed  to  the  growing  belief 
of  tlie  absolute  necessity  of  B.  to  salvation,  and  of  a  sort  of  my.sterious  efficacy  in  the 
rite  itself.  It  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  belief  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in 
B.  led  to  a  practice  of  deferring  it  as  long  as  possible,  that  all  sins  might  be  blotted  out 
at  once;  thus  the  emperor  Constantine  the  great  was  baptized  only  a  short  time  before 
his  death.  The  approach  of  a  war  or  pestilence  caused  many  to  rash  forward  in  haste 
to  be  baptized,  who  had  previously  delayed. 

Two  modes  of  B.  are  practiced:  by  immersion  or  dipping,  and  by  aspersion  or  sprink- 
linir,  concerning  which  there  has  Ijeen  much  controversy  in  the  early  period  of  the 
church's  history,  as  well  as  in  recent  tinie.s.  Affusion,  or  pouring,  the  common  practice 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  may  be  regarded  as  essentially  the  same  with  sprinkling.  The 
advocates  of  sprinkling  uniVersally  admit  the  validity  of  B.  administered  in  the  other 
mode,  but  the  advocates  of  dipping  generally  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  B.  by  sprink- 
ling c:in  be  true  Christian  baptism.  The  opponents  of  infant  B.,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, insist  upon  immersion;  whilst  aspersion  or  affusion  of  water  is  general,  except  in 
the  eastern  churches,  wherever  the  B.  of  infants  prevails.  The  argument  ujiou  which 
Baptists  depend  most  of  all  is  from  the  word  B.,  and  the  verb  baptizo,  to  baptize,  which 
also,  in  classic  Greek,  signifies  to  immerse.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  contended  that  a 
strict  limitation  to  this  sense  does  not  well  accord  with  its  character  as  a  "frequentative" 
form  of  bapto;  and  instances  are  adduced  from  the  New  Testament  itself,  in  which  this 
si'jcnitication  cannot  easily  be  attached  either  to  the  noun  or  to  the  verb,  as  1  Cor.  x.  3, 
where  Paul  says  that  the  Israelites  were  "  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the 
sea;"  and  Heb.  ix.  10,  Mark  vii.  4,  and  Luke  xi.  38,  where  both  verb  and  noun  are 
employed  concerning  the  wasJiiiifjs  of  the  Jews,  and  the  noun  even  of  their  washing  of 
"cups,  and  pots,  brazen  vessels,  and  of  tables." — To- the  argument  in  favor  of  immer- 
sion, derived  from  the  phrases  employed  when  B.  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  when  we 
are  told  (Matt.  iii.  6)  that  John  the  Baptist  baptized  "in  Jordan,"  that  our  Lord  after  his 
B.  (.Matt.  iii.  16)  "went  up  out  of  the  water,"  that  Philip  and  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  (Acts 
viii.  38)  "  went  down  both  into  the  water;"  it  is  replied  that  all  the  passages  of  this 
desciiption,  even  if  their  meaning  were  certainly  as  precise  and  full  as  Baptists  suppose 
it  to  be,  are  insufficient  to  sustain  the  Aveight  of  the  conclusion  as  to  the  necessitj'  of  a 
particular  mode  of  B. ;  that,  however,  it  is  far  from  being  clear  that  these  passages  must 
be  interpreted  or  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  prepositions  so  strictly  defined  as  the  argu- 
ment requires;  and  further,  that  there  are  instances  mentioned  in  Sft'ipture  which  afford 
a  presumptive  argumL'ut  in  favor  of  another  mode  of  B.,  as  where  we  are  told  of  great 
numbers  added  to  the  church  in  one  day;  whiM  w^e  have  nowhere  any  intimation  of 
converts  being  led  to  any  pond  or  river  to  be  baptized.  To  the  argument  drawn  from 
the  language  of  Paul  in  Rom.  vi.  4,  Col.  ii.  12  (see  Baptists),  it  is  replied  that  it  depends 
upon  a  fanciful  interpretation  of  these  texts. — According  to  most  of  the  advocates  of  B. 
by  sprinkling,  the  great  error  of  their  opponents  is  that  of  attaching  too  much  impor- 
tance to  the  question  of  the  mode  of  baptism. 

It  is,  however,  indisputable  that  in  the  primitive  church  the  ordinary  mode  of  B.  was 
by  immersion,  in  order  to  which  bnptintcrm  [q.v]  besnii  to  be  erected  in  the  3d.  per- 
haps; in  the  2d  c  ,  and  the  sexes  were  usually  baptized  apart.  But  B.  was  administered 
to  sick  persons  by  i^priukling;  although  doubts  as  to  the  complete  efficacy  of  this  clime 
(sick)  B.  were  evidently  prevalent  in  the  time  of  Cyprian  (middle  of  3d  c).  B.  bv 
sprinkling  gradually  became  more  prevalent;  but  the  dispute  concerning  the  mode  of  B. 
became  one  of  the  irreconcilable  differences  between  the  eastern  and  western  churches, 
the  former  generally  adhering  to  the  practice  of  immersion,  whilst  the  latter  adopted 
mere  pouring  of  water  on  the  head,  or  sprinkling  on  the  face,  which  practice  has 
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generally  i>rev;iilo(l  since  the  18th  c. ;  but  not  universally,  for  it  Avas  tlie  ordinary  practice 
in  Eimland  belorc  the  reformation  to  iininerse  infants,  and  tlie  fonts  (q.v.)  in  the 
cliurclies  were  made  hirirc  enongli  for  this  jjurpose.  This  continued  also  to  he  the 
])racticc  till  tiie  reit^n  of  Klizahetli;  and  the  elianLje  which  then  look  ])]ace  is  ascribed  to 
the  Eniilish  divines  who  had  souuht  rcfune  in  Geneva,  and  other  places  of  the  <'ontinent, 
dnrinn'  the  reiijn  of  Mary.  To  this  day  the  rubric  of  the  church  of  Kni^land  requires, 
that  if  the  jrodfathers  and  iroilinotliers  "  shall  certify  him  that  the  child  may  well  endure 
it,"  the  olliciating  priest  "  sliall  dip  il  in  liie  water  discreetly  and  warily;"  and  it  is  only, 
"if  they  shall  certify  that  liic  child  is  weak,"  that  "it  shall  suflice  to  pour  water  upon 
it,"  which,  however,  or  sjirinklinj;;,  is  now  the  orilinary  practice. 

B.  was  accompanied,  from  an  early  perio<l  in  the  historj'  of  the  church,  "with  various 
forms  and  ceremoines,  besides  the  simple  rite  of  washinii  Avith  water  and  the  pro- 
nouncing of  the  formula  which  declares  it  to  be  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Sou.  and  of  thc'IIoly  Ghost."  The.se  ceremonies  are  almost  all  retained  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  also  generally  in  the  oriental  churches,  but  have  been  entirely  or  almost 
entirely  laid  aside  by  I'rotcstants.  The  church  of  England  retains  the  sign  of  the  cros.s 
made  upon  the  forehead  after  B. ,  but  the  otlier  Protestant  churches  in  Britain  reject  it. 
It  was  an  ancient  custom  that  the  catecluimeux,  as  candidates  for  B.  were  called  whilst 
receiv  ing  instruction  with  a  view  to  that  .sacrament,  when  they  were  to  be  baptized, 
publicly  made  a  profession  of  their  faith  and  a  renunciation  of  the  devil  and  all  liis 
works.  '■J'he  profession  of  faith  is  still  retained  by  Protestant  churches  as  the  formal 
ground  of  the  administration  of  B. ;  the  renunciation  of  the  devil  and  his  works  is 
required  by  the  church  of  England  of  the  person  baptized,  if  an  adult,  or  of  the  .fpaUKors 
or  "  sureties"  of  a  child. — Sponsors  (q.v.)  were  early  admitted  to  answer  for  those  who 
could  not  answer  for  themselves,  and  particularly  for  infants.  The  belief  in  the 
absolute  necessity  of  B.  to  salvation  led  even  to  B.  of  the  dead  among  the  Montanists  in 
Africa,  in  which  sponsorship  was  also  introduced.  Presbyterian  and  independent 
churches  generally  reject  all  spon.sorship,  and  regard  the  profession  made  by  parents  as 
simply  a  profession  of  their  own  faith,  which  entitles  their  infants  to  baptLsm.  The 
ancient  practice  of  exorcism  (q.v.)  immediately  before  B.  has  been  rejected  as  .supersti- 
tious by  almost  all  Protestant  churches;  as  have  also  that  of  immersing  three  tunes 
(trine  inimcrxion),  or  sprinkling  three  times,  with  reference  to  the  three  persons  of  the 
Godhead — that  of  breathing  upon  the  baptized  person.  "  to  signify  the  expulsiou  of  the 
devil,  and  to  .symbolize  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit — that  of  anointing  with  oil  (chrism, 
q.v.)  to  symbolize  the  same  gift,  or  to  indicate  that  the  baptized  person  is  ready,  as  a 
wrestler  in  the  ancient  games,  to  fight  the  good  light  of  faith — that  of  giving  him  milk 
and  honey,  in  token  of  his  spiritual  youth,  and  of  his  reception  of  spiritual  gifts  and 
graces — that  of  putting  a  little  salt  into  his  mouth,  to  signify  the  wisdom  and  taste  for 
lieavenly  things  proper  to  a  Christian — that  of  touching  his  nostrils  and  ears  with  spittle, 
to  signify  that  his  ears  are  to  be  ever  open  to  truth,  and  that  he  should  ever  feel  the 
sweet  odor  of  truth  and  virtue — and  that  of  clothing  him  after  B.  Avitli  a  white  robe  (the 
chrysome),  m  token  of  the  innocence  of  soul  which  by  B.  he  was  supposed  to  have 
acquired.  The  white  robe  and  the  anointing  with  oil  were  retained  in  the  church  of 
England  for  a  short  time  after  the  Reformation. — The  giving  of  a  name  in  B.  (see  the 
article  Names)  is  no  essential  part  of  it,  but  is  a  custom  apparently  derived  from  that  of 
the  Jews  in  circumcision  (Luke  i.  59-68). — The  church  of  Rome  prefers  the  use  of  holy- 
water  (q.v.)  in  B.,  but  regards  any  water  as  tit  for  the  purpose  in  case  of  necessity. — 
According  to  an  ancient  usage,  long  olisolete,  the  ordinary  administration  of  B.  was 
limited  to  the  two  great  festivals  of  Easter  and  "Whitsuntide. — Whether  B.  may  be 
administered  in  priv.-ite,  has  been  much  debated,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
The  administration  of  B.  in  ]5rivate  houses,  and  not  in  the  presence  of  a  congregation, 
was  one  of  the  things  earnestly  contended  against  by  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  in 
the  first  half  of  the  17th  c. ;  their  opposition  being  grounded,  not  only  upon  hostility  to 
what  they  deemed  usurpation  of  authority,  but  upon  the  danger  of  superstitious  views 
of  l)aptism.  And  apparentl}'' upon  this  latter  ground,  B.  in  private  houses  is  also  dis- 
couraged, even  while  it  is  allowed,  if  there  is  "great  cause  and  necessity,"  by  the 
church  of  England;  yet  it  has  become  very  frequent  both  in  the  church  of  England  and 
among  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.    * 

Some  of  the  most  imponant  questions  concerning  B.  will  be  most  appropriately 
noticed  in  the  article  Sacrament,  particularly  those  relating  to  its  place  in  the  Chris- 
tian system  and  among  the  means  of  grace.  The  opinions  early  became  prevalent, 
that  forgiveness  of  sins  is  ol)tained  in  B.,  and  spirituid  life  begun,  and  that  it  is  indis- 
pensably neces.sary  to  salvntion — exception  being  only  made,  if  any  was  made  at  all. 
of  the  case  of  believers,  adult  persons,  who  desiring  B.,  Avere  prevented  from  lieing 
baptized,  and  ])articularly  of  those  avIio  suffered  martyrdom,  which  Avas  generally  held 
to  be  equivalent  to  l)aptism.  The  church  of  Rome  still  owns,  as  supplying  the  place 
of  B.  by  water,  these  two — B  by  desire,  and  B.  ])y  blood — i  e. ,  in  martyrdom. — Accord- 
ing to  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  churches,  B.  is  "  a  sign  and  seal"  of  the 
coA-enant  of  grace,  representing  as  a  sign  the  l-.lessintrs  of  the  covenant,  and  as  a  seal, 
confirming  the  covenant.  Asa  sign,  it  is  generally  held  to  represent  in  its  rite  of  wash- 
ing, the  removal  both  of  guilt  and  corruption,  by  the  blood  and  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
and  so  to  relate  equally  to  pardon  and  regeneration,  although  some  have  limited  its 
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sjTnbolic  reference  to  regeneration  alone.  One  of  the  most  importnnt  points  disputed 
concerning  B.,  is  that  of  baptismal  regeneration.     See  Reoknehatio.v. 

Some  early  Christian  sects  appear  to  have  rejected  B.,on  grounds  somewhat  similar 
to  those  on  which  it  is  rejected  by  Quakers  (ci.v. )  ;it  the  present  da\',  wlio  e.\i)lain  the 
passages  which  relate  to  it  symbolically,  and  insist  tliat  a  spiritual  B.  is  the  only  real  B. 
of  Christians. — The  Socinians  also  in  modern  times  liave  maintained  that  B.  is  not  an 
ordinance  of  permanent  obligation,  but  a  merely  symbolical  rite  of  little  importance. 

Much  controversy  has  taken  place  oonosrnmg  lay  h(ipii><m.  Wherever  tliere  is  a  rec- 
ognized ministry  in  the  church,  there  is  a  geneial  agreement  in  referring  the  ordinary 
administration  of  B.  to  those  who  hold  this  office.  It  might  be  expected  that  the  more 
strongly  the  necessit}'  of  the  transmission  of  holy  ordern  by  apostolical  succession  is 
asserted,  the  more  strongly  also  would  e.xclusiveness  be  manifested  witli  regard  to  the 
right  of  tlie  chrgy  to  administer  B.  But  this  teudenc}^  is  counteracted  by  the  belief  in 
the  necessity  of  B.,  or  at  least  of  its  great  importance  to  the  salvation  of  infants;  so  that 
from  an  early  period  lay  B.  was  allowed,  altliough  not  without  a  struggle,  in  cases  of 
apprehended  danger;  and  in  the  church  of  Rome,  this  principle  is  logically  carried  out 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  even  women  are  authorized  to  administer  B.  in  casas  of  neces- 
sity. On  the  same  ground,  lay  B.  was  at  tirst  permitted  in  the  Protestant  church  of 
England;  but  the  prevalence  of  other  views  led  to  a  kind  of  formal  restriction  of  the 
right  of  administering  it  to  "lawful  ministers,"  although  in  practice  the  validity  of  lay 
B.  is  still  generally  recognized. 

Another  question  much  agitated  in  the  church  from  early  times,  is  that  concerning 
the  validity  of  B.  by  heretics.  The  opinion  ultimately  prevailed,  that  B.  by  heretics  is' 
valid,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  do  not  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  three  Persons  of 
the  Godhead.  This  continues  to  be  the  almost  universal  opinion.  Few  Protestant 
theologians  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  B.  administered  in  the  church  of 
Rome. 

The  i?.  fl/5^??s  is  a  custom  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  about  the  10th  c,  and 
still  retained  in  the  church  of  Rome.  The  term  heiudiction  is  sometimes  substituted  for 
B. :  but  the  rite  itself  is  very  similar  to  that  of  B.,  and  is  accompanied  with  many  similar 
ceremonies — "a  sort  of  exorcism,"  sprinkling  with  holy-water,  anointing  "with  the 
oil  of  catechumens,"  and  "  with  chrism,"  a  formula  of  consecration  "  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Gliost,"  and  sometimes  also,  if  not  always,  the  giving  of  a  name 
Jo  the  bell  consecrated,  and  even  a  kind  of  sponsorship  as  by  godfathers  and  godmothers 
in  baptism.  This  custom  has  no  doubt  greatly  fostered  the  notion  of  an  efficacy  in  the 
ringing  of  bells  for  protection  in  storms,  and  for  other  benefits:  indeed,  it  is  expressly 
avowed  that  "  the  bells  are  blessed  to  turn  off  storms  and  tempests  from  the  faithful." 

BAPTISM,  Inf.vxt.  The  chief  arguments  in  favor  of  infant  B.  are  based  upon  the 
proposition  that  the  church  is  one  throughout  all  changes  of  dispensation.  From  this 
it  is  argued  that  as  infants  were,  so  they  still  must  be  included  in  the  visible  church.  It 
is  maintained  that  in  all  covenants  which  God  has  made  with  men,  their  children  have 
been  included;  that  the  covenant  with  Abraham  was  a  renewed  revelation  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  the  temporal  promises  made  to  him  being  connected  with  the  greatest 
spiritual  promises;  that  circumcision  was  a  seal  of  the  covenant  with  respect  to  tiiese, 
in  which  the  children  of  Christians  have  the  same  interest  that  Jewish  children  had;  and 
tliat  B.  is  a  seal  of  tli,e  covenant  now  as  circumcision  was,  the  things  to  whicli  it  has 
immediate  reference  being  also  blessings  which  children  are  capable  of.  It  is  contended 
that  the  arguments  in  favor  of  infant  salvation  derive  additional  strength  from  that  view 
of  the  place  of  infants  in  the  church  according  to  which  they  are  entitled  to  baptisiu. 
The  passages  which  connect  B.  with  faith  are  regarded  as  exclusively  relating  to 
adults,  like  the  passages  which  connect  salvation  with  faith  and  repentance.  In  reply 
to  the  argument  that  there  is  no  express  command  for  infant  B.,  it  is  argued  that 
the  state  of  the  case  rather  demands  of  those  who  oppose  it  the  production  of  an 
express  command  against  it,  without  which  the  general  command  must  be  held  to 
include  it;  thn  words  and  actions  of  our  Saviour  (Mark  x.  14)  witji  respect  to  children 
are  quoted  as  confirming  the  opinion  that  the  place  of  infants  in  the  church  is  precisely 
what  it  was  under  the  Jewisii  dispensation;  and  it  is  contended  that  it  would  have  been 
a  very  great  restriction  of  privih  ge  in  the  new  dispensation  if  infants  had  been  excluded 
from  a  place  which  they  held  before,  as  entitled  to  a  seal  of  the  covenant,  whereas  it  is 
evident  that  the  new  dispensation  is  characterized  not  by  restriction  but  by  enlargement 
of  privilege. — Those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  infant  B.  are  styled  Ptdobaptists. 

Tlie  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  churches  regard  the  B.  of  infants  as  admitting 
them  into  the  church,  and  making  them  nir-mbers  of  Christ's  body.  The  reformed  (q.v.) 
churches  hold  tliat  the  children  of  Christians  are  included  in  tlie  visible  church  from 
their  birtli.  and  therefore  entitled  to  baptism.  These  are  the  natural  starting-points 
of  very  different  systems. 

BAPTISTERY  (Gr.  haptixterwn.  a  large  vase  or  basin),  the  name  given  sometimes  to 
a  separate  building,  sometimes  to  the  portion  of  the  church  itself  in  which  the  cere- 
mony of  baptism  was  performed.  In  the  latter  case,  the  B.  was  merely  the  inclosure 
containing  the  font,  to  be  seen  in  most  English  churches.  According  to  the  earlier 
arrangements  of  the  Christian  church,  however,  the  B.  seems  usually  to  have  been  a 
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liuildinjjc  standinjr  dotaclied  from,  though  in  tlic  immediate  vicinity  of  tho  chnrcli  to 
whkh  it  aiipiTtiiint'd.  Baptisteries,  at  first,  wero  eitlier  hexagonal  or  octagonal,  but 
afterwards  became  polygonal,  and  even  circular.  The  B.  of  St.  Giovanni  in  Fontc,  at 
Rome,  commonly  known  as  the  B.  (xf  Constantine,  is  octagonal,  whilst  tlie  cliurch  of 
St.   Constanlia,  which  was  originally  a  B  ,  is  circular. 

The  celebrated  P>.  of  Florence  is  an  octagonal  structure,  measuring  about  100  ft.  in 
diameter.  It  stands  detached  from,  Init  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  catliedral.  It 
is  Imilt  of  1)lack  and  white  marble,  in  the  style  which  Giotto  is  said  to  have  introduced, 
and  which  is  still  peculiar  to  Florence.  Internally,  a  gallery,  which  runs  nearly  round 
the  whole  building,  is  supported  by  16  large  granite  columns,  and  tlie  vaulted  roof  is 
decorated  with  mosaics  l)y  Andrea  Tafi,  the  pupil  of  Cimalme.  But  the  nnigniticent 
bronze  doors,  with  their  beautiful  liass-reliefs,  are  the  mo.st  remarkable  feature  of  thi^ 
famous  l)aptistery.  Tin;  most  celebrateil  of  the  tliree  doors  was  executed  b}'  Lf)renZv^ 
Gliii)erti,  the  earliest  being  the  work  of  Andrea  of  Pisa.  Fifty  years  were  required  for 
their  completion;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  contracts  for  their  execution  are  still 
preserved.  Next  in  importance,  and  of  even  greater  size,  is  the  B.  of  Pisa.  It  is  circular 
inform,  the  diameter  measuring  11(>  feet.  Externally,  it  is  divided  into  three  stories, 
the  two  under  ones  being  surrounded  by  coliuims,  of  wliicli  tlie  upper  are  smaller  aiid 
more  numerous  than  the  under.  Tlie  building  is  raised  from  the  ground  on  three  steps, 
and  terminates  in  a  pear-shaped  dome,  which  is  famous  for  its  echo,  the  sides  acting  as 
whis]»ering-galleries.  The  largest  B.  ever  erected  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  St. 
Sophia,  ;vt  Constantinople,  whit-h  was  so  spacious  as  to  have  served  on  one  occasion  for 
the  re.-idence  of  the  emperor  Basilicus. 

BAPTISTS  (sometimes  called  Antipcilohaptists,  as  opposed  to  PedohaptkU,  or  those 
who  advocate  infant  baptism*).  This  denomination  of  Christians  refuse  to  acknowledge 
any  great  name  as  founder  of  their  sect.  They  trace  their  origin  to  the  primitive  church 
itself,  and  refer  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  their  epistles  as  affording,  in  their 
opinion,  incontestible  evidence  that  their  leading  tenets  had  the  .sanction  of  inspiration. 
When  Christianity  became  corrupted  by  the  rise  of  Antichrist,  they  point  to  the  main- 
tenance of  their  scripture  practice  among  the  Cathari  and  Albigeuses  and  other  sects  of 
the  middle  ages,  who,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  darkness,  continued  to  hold  f;ust 
the  apostolic  testimony.  They  sprung  into  notice  ill  England  under  Henry  VIII.  and 
Elizabeth.  They  w'ere  persecuted  under  both  reigns,  but  they  received  freeilom  to  meet 
for  worship  from  James  II.,  and  complete  religious  liberty  under  William  III.  Ever 
since,  they  have  diffused  their  principles  extensively  in  Great  Britain  and  North 
America;  many  of  their  ministers  have  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  science  and 
literature,  and,  both  as  preachers  and  writers,  have  taken  a  position  of  eminence  in 
societ}'. 

Tile  B.  hold  the  plenary  inspiration  and  suju'eme  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
a  revelation  from  God;  the  equal  deity  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Sjiirit  in  the  unity  of 
the  ever  blessed  Trinity.  But,  as  a  condensed  view^  of  opinions  cannot  be  expected  in 
this  work,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  the  denomination  are  distinguished  by  almost 
all  the  shades  of  belief  which  exist  in  other  bodies.  They  have  among  them  Calvinists 
both  hyper  and  moderate,  also  high  and  low  Arminians,  diverging  off  in  every  variety  of 
shade  from  a  common  center.  The  great  body  of  them  in  Britain  and  America  hold  the 
doctrine  of  Calvinism  in  a  modified  form;  that;  is  to  say,  they  nnuntain  the  xnffirienrn  of 
the  atonement  for  a/rmc/i.-  the  liiuitatiou  for  which  some  have  jjleaded,  they  consider, 
lies  in  its  (ippUcntiun  to  the  sinner  b}'  the  sovereign  grace  of  God  tlirough  faith.  They 
maintain  the  necessity  of  regeneration  and  holiness  of  life  as  essential  to  true  religion, 
and  that  "  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord;"  and  their  conduct,  in  general, 
will  bear  a  comparison  with  any  class  of  their  co-religionists. 

Particular  B.,  so  called  because  holding  that  Christ  died  for  an  elect  number,  and 
Ge)teral  B..  who  maintain  that  he  died  for  all  men,  constitute  the  two  leading  sects  into 
which  the  body  is  divided,  linglhli  B.,  in  their  church  order  and  government,  are  the 
same  as  Congregationalists,  the  rite  of  baptism  excepted.  Scotch  B. ,  proper! v  so  called, 
insist  on  a  plurality  of  pastors  in  ever3'  church,  and  the  exercise  of  mutual  exhortalioa 
by  the  members  in  their  public  assemblies.  There  are  Baptist  churches  in  England, 
however,  who  are  Scotch  in  their  order,  and  English  B.  in  Scotland  who  are  Eivjlufh  \\\ 
theirs.  Seventh-day  B.,  we  believe,  are  to  lie  found  almost  Avholly  in  America,  who 
observe  not  the  first  day  of  the  week,  but  the  seventh,  as  a  day  of  rest.  There  are, 
besides  these  great  divisions,  various  small  associations  of  B.  scattered  over  Great 
Britain,  America,  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  whose  opinions  cannot  be  gathered  up 
into  systematic  arrangement,  and  who  would  not  approve  of  being  identified  with  any 
of  the  sectarian  designations  here  .set  down. 

The  jiarticular  tenet  which  characterizes  B.  among  their  fellow-Christians  is,  that 
baptism  is  an  ordinance   the  validity  of  which  depends  on  au  intelligent  faith  on  the 

*  The  Baptists  of  Great  Britain  and  Amerioa  reject  the  name  of  Anabaptists,  as  esriiressin?  only  an 
accidental  circHmstanee  of  their  tenets— viz..  the  rebaptizing;  of  converts  from  othersects,  who  happen 
to  have  ijeen  baptized  in  infancy,  and  also  as  associating  them  with  tlie  scandals  of  tlie  German  Ana- 
baptists (q. v.  )  of  the  10th  c.  from  whom  they  claim  to  he  historically  distinct.  From  the  same  feehng, 
the  modern  sect  in  Germany  and  Holland  style  themselves  Taufgesinnte. 
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part  of  the  recipient.  Their  views  0:1  tlie  matter  of  baptism  may  be  reduced  to  two 
heads — tlie  nubjicis  aud  viodi'  of  baptism.  The  subjects  of  the  baptismal  rite  they  liold 
to  be  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Th«y  iiiound  their  faith  in  this  matter  on  the 
followiug  positions — naniel}':  1st,  The  Lord  in  his  commission  to  his  apostU-s  as>o(iated. 
teacliiiig  with  bajjlism,  and  limitti  the  adudnistration  of  the  rite  to  the  taufjht.  2'1,  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  shows  how  they  undcistoud  their  blaster,  for  they  baptized  none  but 
believers,  or  s.ueh  as  appeared  to  he  so.  3d.  That  the  kingdom  of  t'luist  a.s  it  ajipcars  in 
this  world  is  restricted  to  cretlibly  converted  persons,  as  is  shown  in  hi:  discour.-e  with 
Nicodenius:  "  E.xcept  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God;"  and. 
Ins  subsequent  statements  on  to  the  hour  when  he  emitted  his  memorable  confession 
before  Pilate,  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  uniformly  proves  that  its  sul)jects 
aud  institutes  form  a  distinct  and  separate  communitj'  from  thcJewish  theocracy,  which 
embraced  parents  and  children  in  nonage  in  one  commonwealth.  4th,  They  maintain 
that  the  ordinance,  as  e.vplained  ia  the  ^\eAV  Testament,  always  points  to  a  moral  and 
spiritual  change,  apart  from  which  it  Avcre  indeed  a  meaningless  ceremony. 

As  respects  the  ;//w/<',  the  B.  hohl  that  only  immersion  in  water  w  baptism.  They 
argue,  that  the  orijginal  term  6«7>//.r>' conVeys  fhis  meaning,  and  no  other;  that  nothing 
less  can  po.ssibly  answer  to  the  ajjostle's  e.xplanatiou  in  Kom.  vi.  4,  5,  and  Col.  ii.  13, 
"buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him;"  that  the  many 
allusions  in  the  epi.stles  to  the  churches  manifestly  bear  out  this  interpretation;  and, 
tiually,  that  the  fact  of  Johu  baptizing  at  a  spot  selected  for  the  purpose  "  bccuuise  there 
was  viiirh  icater  there,"  is  perfectly  conclusive. 

Their  form  of  church  government  is  congregational.  They  maintain  that  the  only 
order  of  oflicers  remaining  in  the  church  since  inspiration  ceased  are  pa>tors  (otherwise 
called  elders  and  bishops),  deacons,  and  evangelists;  that  the  number  of  ofHcial  i)crson3 
in  each  of  the  apostolic  churches  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  record,  but  must  of 
necessity  have  depended — and  always  must  depeud — on  circumstances;  that  each  church 
is  posse.ssed  of  the  power  of  self-government  under  its  exaltf^d  head,  Jesus  Christ,  sub- 
ject to  no  fo'X'ign  tribunal  or  court  of  review;  that  discipline  is  to  be  exercised  1)}^  the 
rulers  in  presence  and  with  the  consent  of  all  the  members,  and  parties  received  or  ex- 
cluded at  their  voice. 

The  B.  are  divided  among  themselves  regarding  communion — one  portion  receiving 
conscientious  Pedobaptists  to  the  Lord's  table  and  membership;  the  other  refusing  this 
privilege  to  any  but  Baptists.  The  churches  of  the  former  are  called  open  communion- 
ists;  the  latter,  strict  communionists. 

is'ext  to  the  Moravians,  the  B.  were  earliest  in  the  field  of  missions.  They  have  been 
honored  to  plant  Christian  churches  in  many  parts  of  continental  India,  Ceylon,  in 
the  Bahamas,  the  West  Indies,  Africa,  and  China.  No  mis.sion  baud  has  arisen  in  any 
denomination,  within  the  century,  who  liave  surpassed  the  agents  of  the  B.  missionary 
societj-  in  ardent  zeal,  patient  perseverance,  and  invincible  fortitude,  in  carrying  out 
their  Lord's  commission  to  i)reach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  The  names  of  Carey, 
Marshman,  Ward,  and  Knibb  will  be  had  in  grateful  remembrance  b}- all  succeeding 
generations;  aud  their  footsteps  are  now  being  trod  by  a  long  list  of  Christian  mission- 
aries of  all  evangelical  persuasions,  who  are  "the  messengers  of  the  churches  aud  the 
glory  of  Christ." 

This  section  of  the  Christian  church  was  probably  less  zealous  than  their  brethren,  at 
cue  time,  in  ])reparing  their  mini-sters  for  their  work  by  a  sound  course  of  studv  in  the- 
ology and  general  literature;  but  this  reproach  has  been  long  rolled  away.  They  have 
schools  of  learniug  inferior  to  none  for  training  young  men  of  piety  for  pastoral  duties, 
presided  over  by  men  of  great  ability.  At  Bristol,  Hawdon  (near  Leeds).  ReLieut's 
park,  (London),  Pontypool,  Haverfordwest,  and  Nottingham,  there  exi.st  ■seminaries  of 
learning  which  are  eiititle(l  to  give  certificates  qualifying  for  matriculation  at  the  uni- 
versity of  London;  and  m'auy  of  the  students  have  already  taken  degrees  and  honors 
there.  There  are  also  the  Pastor's  college,  in  connection  with  the  Tabernacle,  London, 
and  theological  institutions  at  Edinburgh,  Manchester,  and  Llangollen. 

In  the  Bapf/Kf  Handhook  for  1876.  the  returns  of  B.  churches  and  members  are  as  fol- 
lows: British,  2020  churches,  263.729  meml)ers;  colonial,  1084  churches,  98,149  mem- 
bers; foreign,  22.124  churches.  1,815.868  members;  total.  25.828  churches,  2.174,746 
members.  The  United  States  possessed,  in  1874,  21.510  churches  and  1,761.171  mem- 
bers. England,  in  1875,  had  4572  churches  and  chapels,  with  191.763  members;  Wales, 
1136.  witli  63,221  members;  Scotland,  193,  with  8155  members;  Ireland,  74,  with  1610 
members. 

B.\PTISTS  (ante).  The  history  of  this  denon.in.\tion  in  the  United  States  can  be 
traced  far  Vuick  towards  the  first  colonizing  of  New  En^•land  by  the  pilgrim  fathers. 
The  first  B.  churches,  however,  were  founded  by  Roger  Williams,  in  Providence.  R.  I., 
;md  by  John  Clark,  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  during  the  year  1639.  Williams  at  first  met  con-, 
siderable  opposition  and  persecution  for  declining  to  recognize  the  power  of  tiie  civil 
magistrate  in  matters  of  religion;  but  in  1644  lie  obtained  a  charter  for  the  land  which 
he  and  his  followers  had  colonized.  It  is  now  ealled  Rhode  Island,  aud  Avas  among  the 
first  states  to  grant  religious  liberty.  In  the  other  colonies  the  persectition  of  the  Bap- 
tists lasted  mail)-  years,  occasioned  not  altogether  by  their  religious  views,  but  iu  part 
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by  their  extreme  views  recrftrdinc!:  civil  jrovernincnt.  Laws  were  made  against  tlicm  in 
Jlassachusetls  in  1G44,  and  .some  of  tl\eni  were  banished  in  16()i(;  they  wisre  pri-seribed 
in  New  York  in  10()2,  and  in  Vir{;inia  in  1664,  but  aljont  tlie  bejiinuMij^  of  tlie  IfSth  c. 
tile  autliorilies  bec-anie  more  tolerant.  It  may  be  said  here  that  llu,  article  on  religious 
liberty  to  be  found  in  tlie  amendments  of  our  constitution  iS  in  no  small  part  due  to 
the  strenuous  ell'orts  of  lin;  H.  in  Hbii. 

The  1j.  in  the  United  States  are  divided  into  several  denominations.  After  the  revo- 
lution their  cause  steadily  advanced;  and  the  regular  or  associated  B.  denomination  has 
now  in  the  United  States  alone,  aci;ording  to  the  BnptiHt  Yeitr  Book  for  187'J,  1075  associ- 
ations, !24,4!W  churches,  14,'J.'34  ministers,  11, ^S4")  iSunday-schools,  with  827,770  volumes 
in  till'  libraries,  and  2,102,034  chi-cli  meml)ers.  They  have  9  theological  seminaries; 
2  in  New  York,  at  Hamilton  and  Kochesler;  2  in  Illinois,  at  Ujtper  Alton  and  Morgan 
Park;  2  in  Kentucky,  at  Georgetown  and  Louisville;  1  at  Newton  Center,  Mass. ;  1  at 
Ui)lanii,  Pa.,  and  1  at  l^iberty,  Mo.;  the  total  nund^er  of  students  being  338,  and  37 
instructors;  the  total  value  of  property  $1,085,178,  and  the  endowment  amounting  to 
!?l,245,r)4i'5.  They  have  31  colleges  and  universities,  of  which  Brown  university,  founded 
in  1704  at  Providence,  I{.  L,  is  the  nu)st  celebrated.  The  more  prominent  of  tlie  others 
are  Colby  university,  at  Waterville,  j\Ie. ;  iSLulison  luiiversily,  sit  Hamilton,  N.Y. ;  Colum- 
bian university,  at  Washington,  1).C. ;  the  university  of  Kochesler,  N.Y. ;  the  university 
of  Chicago,  III.;  and  Vassar  college  for  women,  at  Ponghkeepsie,  N.Y^.  Total  munber 
of  students  in  all  the  colleges,  4897,  with  209  instructors;  total  value  of  property, 
$7,000,726;  amount  of  endowment,  $2,002,275;  and  208,835  volumes  in  the  vai.ous 
libraries  of  the  colleges.  According  to  the  Year  Book,  they  have  47  acadeniies,  semina- 
ries, institutes,  and  female  colleges,  with  4632  students;  a  property  value  of  if  2,361,000, 
and  endowment  of  $392,545.  Tlie  home  and  foreign  statistics  for  the  year  1878  were, 
for  the  live  continents,  as  far  as  reported: 

Associations.  Churches.  Ministers.  Members. 

North  America 1,096  25,325  15,525  2,192,454 

Europe 60  3,053  2,089  308,913 

Asia 1  576  234  84,784 

Africa 54  35  2,794 

Australia 4  135  85  7,002 

Total 1,161  29,143  17,908  2,545,947 

In  1877 1,133  28,513  17,931  2,472,790 

As  to  doctrine,  government,  and  worship,  the  Calvinistic  B.  in  America,  as  in  Eng- 
-and,  agree  in  all  essential  points,  except  as  to  the  subjects  and  mode  of  ])aptism,  with 
the  evangelical  Congregationalists.  They  require  baptism  by  immersion  to  entitle  them 
to  church  membership,  denying  that  any  other  mode  is  scriptural  or  valid.  The}'  disallow 
the  baptism  of  infants,  administering  that  rite  to  none  but  believers  on  the  confession 
of  their  personal  faith.  In  respect  to  communing  at  the  Lord's  supper  with  peiyons  not 
regularl}'  immersed,  there  is  dilTerenee  of  view  and  of  practice  among  B. — some  holding 
to  "  open  "  and  some  to  "  close"  communion.  Open  coinmunionists,  common  among 
English  B.,  are  in  this  country  a  very  small  minority  of  the  denomination. 

The  B.  have  been  distinguished  for  zeal  and  success  in  evangelizing  the  newer  por- 
tions of  the  country,  and  must  be  recognized  as  supplying  much  of  the  Christian  force 
with  which  American  society  has  been  molded.  As  a  denomination,  they  are  po.sitive 
and  r.ggressive.  They  are  represented  in  nearly  all  the  great  cities  by  powerful,  well- 
equipped,  and  rapidly  augmenting  churches.  In  missions  among  the  heathen,  they_ 
have  shown  great  zeal;  and  though  they  have  not  sought  to  cover  a  great  number  of 
tields,  they  are  not  surpassed  in  modern  times  in  diligent  ajid  persevering  efforts.  In 
some  countries,  notably  in  Biirmah  formerly,  and  in  northern  India  recently,  their  suc- 
cess in  missionary  labor  hns  risen  to  grand  proportions. 

The  as.sociat<'"d  B.  in  the  United  States  meet  annually  in  stated  conventions  for  the 
promotion  of  missions,  education,  beneficence,  etc.  They  have  a  publication  society  at 
Philadelphia. 

BAPTISTS,  ANTI-MISSION.     See  Baptists,  Old  Scitool. 

BAPTISTS,  CAMPBELLITE.     See  Disciples  of  Christ. 

B.VPTISTS,  FPEE-WILL.  had  their  origin  in  a  discussion  which  arose  (1779)  among 
B.  in  New  Hampshire  on  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  during  which  Benjamin  IJaudall,  one 
of  "Wliitetield's  converts,  was  called  to  account  for  preaching  a  general  atonement  and 
the  ability  of  sinners  to  accept  CUirist.  Having  united  with  a  church  which  agreed  with 
his  views",  he  was  ordained  at  New  Durham  (1780),  and,  in  connection  with  others  of 
like  faitii,  labored  with  ze:il  and  success  in  preaching  and  establi.shing  churches.  The.y 
.wi.shcd  to  be  known  simply  as  Baptists,  but  their  opponents  called  them  "free-willers," 
and  both  names  havinir  been  combined,  the  denomination  has  adopted  "Free-will  Bap- 
tists" as  their  distinctive  appellation.  Their  government,  like  that  of  the  regular  Bap- 
tists, is  congregational,  and  they  hold  that  scriptural  ba])tism  is  the  immersion  of 
believers.  Their  ])eculiar  doctrinal  views  are  the  general  extent  of  the  atonement,  the 
free  offer  of  salvation  to  all  men,  the  freedom  of  the  will  (involving  ability  to  accept  or 
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refuse  Christ),  and  the  right  of  true  believers  to  participate  in  the  Lord'r;  supper.  By 
tliis  lusl  tenet  the\'  raulc  as  "  open  ecjuiniuiiiuuisls."  In  1  ('84.  liio  first  quarterly  meeting 
wiis  organized  among  them;  in  17'JJ,  the  lirst  yearly  meeting,  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  quarterly  meetings;  in  1827,  a  general  conference  was  formed,  \shich  now  meets 
triennially.  In  1841,  tlip  Free-conununion  Baptists,  a  denomination  which  had  arisen  in 
the  18th  c.  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  owed  its  origin  toAN'hitefield's  i)rcach- 
ing,  imited  with  them.  The  whole  body  have  uuifoim'y  held  anti-slaverj' views,  and,  a 
few  years  before  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  withdrew  fellowslnp  from  4000  members  in 
North  Carolina  because  they  were  .slave-holders;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  declined  to 
receive  12.0U0  members  in  Kentuckj^  who  sent  delegates  to  their  general  conference. 
At  the  fifth  conference  (1831),  the  subject  of  foot-washing  having  been  discussed,  liberty 
Avas  given  to  the  churches  to  retain  or  give  up  the  ordinance,  as  each  might  prefer. 
Many  of  them  have  since  chosen  to  give  it  up.  They  have  nourishing  literary  institu- 
tions in  several  .states;  among  which  are  Bates  college  at  Lewiston,  ]Me. ;  Hillsdale  col- 
lege, Mich.;  a  theological  seminary  at  New  ilampton,  N.  H.;  and  a  printing  cstablisli- 
inent  at  the  same  place  They  have  about  1500  churches,  1300  ministers,  and  73,000 
members,  most  of  whom  are  in  the  northern  states  and  Canada. 

BAPTISTS,  GERMAN,  commonly  called  Dunkers  or  Tuxkers  (from  the  German 
t'inke/i,  to  "dip"),  and,  among  thenrselves,  Buetiiuen,  originated  at  Schwarzenau,  Ger- 
man}', 1708,  but  were  driven  by  persecution  to  America  about  172.").  In  1790,  a  party 
who  held  universalist  views  having  separated  from  them,  the  whole  denomination  were, 
somewhat  perversely,  supposed  to  agree  with  them.  But  the\' have  always  denied  the 
charge  and,  with  the  Mennonites,  appeal  to  the  confessions  of  faith  published  in  Hol- 
land two  centuries  ago.  They  practice  trine  inimersion  (placing  the  candidate  forward 
instead  of  backward)  with  the  laying  on  of  hands  while  the  person  is  in  the  water.  Their 
officers  are  bishops,  elders,  teachers,  and  deacons.  The  bishops  are  chosen  from  among 
experienced  and  faithful  teachers.  It  is  their  duty  to  itiuei-ate  among  the  congreg;ition, 
preach,  officiate  at  marriages  and  funerals,  and  be  present  at  love  feasts,  communions, 
ordinations,  elections  of  teachers  and  deacons,  and  when  an  officer  is  to  be  excommuni- 
cated.. An  elder  is  the  oldest  teacher  in  a  congregation  where  there  is  no  bishop.  His 
duties  are  to  appoint  meetings,  exhort,  preach,  bai)tize,  travel  occasionally,  and  to  per 
form  all  the  w-ork  of  a  bishop  when  none  is  present.  Teachers  are  elected.  Their 
duties  are  to  exhort  and  preach  at  stated  meetings,  and,  when  requested  by  a  bishop  or 
an  elder,  to  otliciate  at  baptisms  and  marriages.  The  deacons  take  care  of  the  poor 
widows  and  their  children,  visit  the  families  of  the  congregation  to  exhort,  comfort,  and 
instruct  them,  reconcile  offenses  and  misunderstandings;  and,  upon  occasion,  to  exhort, 
read  the  scriptures,  and  pray  at  meetings.  An  annual  meeting  of  bishops,  teachers 
and  delegates  is  held  about  May,  at  whicli  a  committee  of  five  bLshops  decide  cases  pre- 
Kented  to  them  by  the  teachers  and  delegates.  In  plainness  of  speech  and  dress  Germai 
Baptists  resemble  the  society  of  Friends.  They  do  not  go  to  law,  will  not  fight,  and 
seldom  take  interest  on  money  loaned  to  their  poorer  brethren.  They  are  opposed  to 
statistics,  as  savoring  of  pride;  but,  according  to  recent  reports,  they  have  500  churches, 
1,200  preachers,  and  50,000  church  members,  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  and  Indiana. 

B.VPTISTS,  OLD  SCHOOL,  a  sect  frequently  called  Anti-Mission  or  Anti-Effort 
B.,  from  their  opposition  to  missionary  societies,  Sunday  schools,  and  all  relijjious 
organizations  that  make  man's  salvation  dependent  on  human  effort.  They  have  neither 
colleges  nor  theological  seminaries.  They  are  mostly  to  be  found  in  the  western  and 
south-western  states.  They  have  900  churches,  400  ministers,  and  40,000  members.  At 
present  they  are  not  increasing. 

BAPTISTS,  SEVENTH-DAY,  as  their  name  implies,  are  distinguished  from  other 
Bfiptists  and  other  denominations  by  regarding  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  the  Sab- 
bath. They  believe  that  the  first  day  was  not  generally  observed  as  such  in  the  Christian 
cliureh  before  the  time  of  Constantine.  Traces  of  seventh-day  keepers  are  found  in  the 
days  of  Gregory  I.  (590),  Gregory  VII.  (1075),  and  in  the  12th  century.  In  Germany 
they  appeared  late  in  the  loth  century.  In  England  they  were  organized  as  a  denomi- 
nation in  1650.  under  the  name  of  Sabbatarians,  and,  at  the  cfose  of  thee,  had  11 
churches,  of  which  only  three  remain.  In  America  they  date  from  the  last  quarter  of 
the  17th  c,  having  formed  their  first  church  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  about  1671.  They  com- 
menced their  yearly  meetings  at  the  opeinng  of  the  18th  c,  and  their  general  conference 
at  the  l)eginning  of  the  19th  c,  holding  it  at  first  annually.  b\it  now  triennially.  In  1818 
they  adopted  the  name  Seventh-day  Baptists  instead  of  Sabl)atai-ians;  and  in  184.5 
arranged  themselves  in  five  associations,  eastern,  western,  central.  Virginia,  and  Ohio. 
They  favor  total  abstinence  from  strong  drink,  and  other  reforms;  have  a  department 
for  publishing  tracts  and  books,  and  support  niissionaries  in  China  and  Palestine.  At 
the  general  conference  in  1878,  55  churches  were  represented  by  letter.  They  have  75 
churches,  82  ministers,  and  7,336  members.  Their  literary  institutions  are  a  "university 
at  Alfred  Center,  N.  Y.,  colleges  at  Shiloh,  N.  J.,  and  ililton.  Wis.,  De  Ruyter  institute, 
N.  Y.,  and  several  academies. 

BAPTISTS,  SEVENTH-DAY  GERMAN,  a  denomination  in  the  United  States 
which  seceded  from  the  German  Baptists,  or  Dunkers.     They  recommend  celibacy  as 
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a  virtue,  but  do  not  require  it,  and  worship  on  tlic  seventh  day  instead  of  the  firat  day 
of  liu'  week.  Tlii'ir  larircst  scttleincnt  is  at  Suouiiill,  Fnuikliu  co.,  Pa.  The^  have 
probahiy  a  few  hundred  members,  and  a  do/.eu  ministers. 

BAPTISTS,  SIX-PRINCIPLE,  a  small  denomination,  first  heard  of  as  a  separate 
organiy.ation  in  Rhole  Island  in  1039.  They  are  of  the  Arraini'an  jx'rsuasion,  lioldiu^r 
to  a  irencral  atonement;  and  llieir  creed  consists  of  the  six  i)rincipies  to  ha  found  in 
Ileb.  vi.  1,  2,  namely:  repentance,  faith,  baptism,  laying  on  of  hands,  the  resuiTeclion, 
and  the  eternal  ju(.lu;mei.t.  Their  ministers  are  poorly  educated  and  ])o<jrly  sui)ported, 
and  the  denomination  i.4  conlinc-d  to  Kliode  Island,  New  York,  Peniisylvania,  and  Massa- 
chusetts.    They  have  20  churches,  12  ministers,  and  3,000  members. 

BAPTISTS— THE  CHURCH  OF  GOD.     See  WiNKunENXEiiiAxs. 

BAE  IS  any  elongated  piece  of  wood,  inelal,  or  other  solid  substance.  In  the  iron 
manuiacture,  B.  is  a  rod,  either  round  or  s  juare  shafted.  The  round  ones  :iio  made  by 
drawing  the  iron  red-hot  through  a  bore  or  hole  i;i  a  plate,  and  the  square  ones  by  pass- 
ing it  likewise  nd-hol  through  a  roller-mill  between  two  rollers  counter-grooved,  with 
their  triangular-grooved  faces  forming  the  scjuare  opening  for  tlie  passage  of  the  iron. 
Railway  and  knee  iron  are  made  in  tiic  same  manner.     See  luox. 

BAH,  in  hydrography-,  is  a  bank  opposite  the  mouth  of  a  river,  ^Yhich  obstructs  or 
bam  the  entrance  .of  vessels.  The  B.  is  formed  where  the  rush  of  the  stream  is  arrested 
by  the  w'ater  of  the  .sea,  as  the  mud  and  sand  suspended  in  the  river  water  are  thus 
allowed  to  be  deposited.  It  is  thus  that  deltas  are  formed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  The 
navigation  of  many  streams  (a.j  the  Danube)  i.i  kept  open  only  by  constant  dredging  or 
other  arliticial  means. 

BAE,  in  music,  is  a  line  drawn  across  the  stave,  to  divide  the  music  into  small  por- 
tions of  e(jual  duration;  each  of  these  small  portions  is  itself  called  a  bar. 

BAR,  oi-  Baku,  in  heraldry,  one  of  those  more  important  figures  or  charges  in  her- 
aldry wliich  are  known  as  vrdimiries.  By  the  heralds  of  this  country,  the  ordinaries,  or 
a.s,  by  way  of  eminence,  tliey  arc  called,  tlie  "honorable  ordinaries,"  are  commonly 
reckoned  as  ten  in  number,  the  subordiuaries,  or  minor  charges,  being  greatly  more 
numerous.  The  B.,  like  the  fess  (q.v.),  is  formed  by  two  horizontal  lines  passing  over 
the  .shield,  but  it  differs  from  it  in  size,  the  fess  occupying  a  third,  the  B.  only  a  fifth 
part  of  the  shield.  There  is  this  further  dilTerence  between  tliese  two  ordinaries,  that 
the  fess  is  confined  to  the  center,  while  tlie  B.  may  be  borne  in  several  parts  of  the 
shield.  There  is  a  diminutive;  of  the  B.  called  the  closet,  which  is  half  a  B. ;  and  again 
of  the  closet,  called  the  barrulet,  which  is  half  a  closet,  or  the  fourth  part  of  a  bar. — 
;3au-c^emel  is  a  double  bar,  from  the  French  juiiieau,  f.jumcUe,  a  twin. 

BAR,  in  law.  This  word  has  several  legal  meanings;  thus,  it  is  the  term  used  to 
signify  an  inclosure  or  fixed  place  in  a  court  of  justice  where  lawyers  may  plead,  or 
perhaps  more  correctly,  where  they  can  address  their  advocacy  on  behalf  of  their 
clients.  A  veiled-olf  s))ace  within  the  houses  of  parliameni  is  similarly  called  the  B. 
See  Pleaoing.  The  dock,  or  inclosed  space  where  persons  accused  of  felonies  and 
otiier  olfenses  stand  or  sit  during  their  trial,  is  also  called  the  B. ;  hence  the  expression, 
"prisoner  at  the  B."  Tliis  word  is  likewise  applied  to  the  gate  or  rail  thrown  acro.ss  a 
turnpike  road  for  the  levying  of  the  toll-duties.  It  has  also  a  general  meaning  in  legal 
procedure,  signifying  something  by  way  of  stojipage  or  prevention.  There  is  also  a  trial 
atB.,  that  is,  atrial  before  the  judges  of  a  particular  court,  who  sit  together  for  that 
purpose  in  banc  (q.v.).  See  Baii  of  Doweu,  Plea,  Trial  at  Bar,  Toll,  Felony, 
Treason,  Barristers,  Advocate. 

BAR,  Pleas  in.     See  Pleading  and  Plea.  , 

BAR,  Toll.     See  Toll. 

BAR,  Trial  at.     See  Trial  at  Bar. 

BARABA',  a  steppe  of  Siberia,  extending  between  the  rivers  Obe  and  Irtish,  and  occu- 
pying more  than  100,000  sq.m.,  and  covered  with  salt  lakes  and  marshes.  It  was  colon- 
ized by  the  Ruscians  in  1767,  who  have  since  cultivated  parts  of  it. 

BAR'ABOO,  chief  t.  of  Sauk  co.,  Wis.,  on  B.  river;  pop.  of  township,  '70,  2758.  It 
has  a  number  of  manufactories. 

BAIiAB  RA,  or  Berar'era,  people  of  a  district  in  upper  Nubia,  different  from  the 
Berl)ers.     They  trade  in  cattle  with  Egypt. 

BARACO  A,  a  sea])ort  t.  on  the  n.e.  coast  of  Cuba  belonging  to  the  Spaniards.  Lat. 
2^^  22  n.,  long.  74"  30'  w.  In  its  vicinity  is  a  remarkable  mountain  called  the  anvil 
of  Baracoa. 

BARA'DA,  supposed  to  be  the  Abana  of  the  Bible;  a  river  of  Syria,  rising  in  Anti- 
Libanus,  and  ending  in  marshy  lakes  e.  of  Damascus,  which  city  is  on  the  main  stream, 
the  stream  J)eing  made  to  divide  in  the  city,  but  uniting  again  aftei'  passing  it. 

BARA'GA,  a  co.  in  u.  :\[icliigan,  taken  from  Houghton  co.  in  1875.    Pop.  '80,  1804. 

BARA'GA,  Friedricii,  d.d.,  1797-1868;  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  missionary, 
native  of  Carniola.     He  came  to  this  country  in  1830,  and  spent  his  whole  life  in  the 
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Chippewa  and  Otta^Ya  missions  in  IMichlgan.  He  wrote  a  Chippewa  grammar  and 
dictionary,  and  iu  German,  tlie  Jlintori/,  C/taracfer,  and  Habits  of  ihe  North  American 
IndiitKs. 

BARAGITAY  D'HILLIERS,  Acinu.E,  a  Frencli  general,  tlie  son  of  tlie  suereeding.  was 
h.  in  Paris  on  the  Cth  of  St-pt.,  171).).  He  rose  rapiilly  tlirougii  tliL-  inferior  military 
grades,  and  obtained,  in  18;32,  tin;  appointment  of  governor  in  tiie  mditary  seliool  of  St. 
Cyi",  where  he  snppressed  a  republican  conspiracy  that  threatened  to  break  out  in  the 
institution.  After  he  had  .served  witli  various  success  in  more  than  one  campaign  in 
Algeria,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieut.  geu.,  on  the  Glh  of  Aug.,  1843; 
and  in  1847,  he  was  made  inspector  geu.  of  infantry.     After  the  revolution  of  Feb., 

1848,  he  was  cliosen  a  nieudjcr  of  the  national  assembly,  iu  winch  he  joined  the  party 
of  reaction,  and  was  iu  favor  of  the  restriction  of  the  press.     In  the  beginnmg  of  Is'ov., 

1849,  he  went  to  Rome,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  arnu'  scut  to  suslam  the 
authority  of  the  pope.  He  retvuned  in  1850;  and  iu  Jan.,  18.)1,  obtained  the  commaiul 
of  the  army  of  Paris,  in  the  place  of  Changarnicr.  B.  concurred  in  the  policy  of  the 
coup  d'etat  of  Dec,  1851,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  consultative  coni'mission. 
During  the  Crimean  war,  he  received  the  comnumd  of  the  French  expeditionary  corps 
of  the  Baltic,  and  co-operated  with  the  British  fleet  ip  the  capture  of  Bomarsund,  He 
was  afterwards  made  a  marshal  of  France,  and  commanded  in  the  Italian  Avar  of  1859. 
In  1871,  he  was  made  president  of  tlie  court  appointed  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the 
generals  who  surrendered  fortresses  daring  the  late  war.     He  d.  ()tli  June,  1878. 

BARAGUAY  D'HILLIERS,  Louis,  a  distinguished  general  of  the  French  cmi'ire,  was 
b.  in  Paris  iu  17(34.  Alter  serving  under  Cu.stine  and  Menou,  he  received  an  appoint 
mcul  in  the  army  of  Italy  from  ^Napoleon,  and  was  a  sharer  in  all  the  success  of  the 
campaigns  of  171)0-7.  He  was  made  a  general  of  division;  and  in  viitue  of  Napoleon's 
treaty  with  the  Venetian  republic  in  ]\Iay  16,  1797,  commandant  of  Venice.  B.  accom- 
panied the  e.xpediliou  to  Egypt;  and  afterwards  sxiccessiveh' held  appointments  in  the 
armies  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Tyrol,  and  in  Catalonia.  He  headed  a  division  in  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1812;  but  on  the  retreat,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Xapoleon. 
He  was  sent  as  governor  to  Berlin,  where  he  soon  after  died  of  grief  and  exhaustion. 

BARAHAT,  a  t.  in  u.  Hindustan,  in  the  Himalayas,  30"  43  n.,  78'  29'  erst.  The  t. 
was  nearly  ruined  iu  1803  by  an  earthquake,  most  of  the  houses  (Iniilt  of  stone  with  slate 
roofs)  beiug  thrown  down.  In  the  neighborhood  is  a  trident  in  honor  of  Siva;  a  copper 
pedestal  upholding  a  brass  shaft  12  ft.  high,  with  forks  6  ft.  long.  Though  this  curious 
trident  bears  a  legible  in.scriptiou,  no  one  has  yet  translated  it,  and  the  origin  of  the 
work  is  unkuowu.     The  temple  in  which  it  stood  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

BARANOFF,  Alexander  Axdreyevitch,  1746-1819;  first  governor  of  Russian 
.\mcrica.  In  1796,  Jie  established  a  colony  on  Eehring's  strait;  in  1799  took  possession 
of  one  of  the  Sitka  islands  (now  Baranoff  island),  began  trade  with  the  natives,  and  sub- 
sequently extended  his  operations  to  Canton,  Sandwich  island.'^  Boston,  New  York,  and 
other  distant  places.     He  died  while  ou  his  return  to  Russia. 

BAR  ANTE,  Amvule  GriLL.vrMS  Pijosper,  Baron  de  Brugiere,  1782-1866;  a 
French  statesman  and  historian  of  tlie  dukes  of  Eurgiuuly.  While  yet  young,  he  was 
employed  in  political  missions  in  Germany,  Poland,  and  Spain,  and  was  prefect  a: 
Nantes  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  when  he  at  once  resigned.  On  the 
second  restoration  he  was  made  councilor  of  state  and  secretary-general  to  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  and  was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  the  deputies*  In  1819,  he  was  made 
a  peer  of  France,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  of  the  chamber.  After  the  revo- 
lution of  1830,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Turin,  and  five  years  later  filled  the  same 
position  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  supported  Louis  Philippe,  aiid  retired  from  public  life 
on  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  in  1848.  I' is  great  work  is  the  JKstori/  off/ie  Dukes  of  Biir- 
gnndij  of  the  House  of  Valoix,  which  procured  for  him  membership  in  the  academy.  He 
was  the  author  of  historical  and  literary  miscellanies,  a  work  on  constitutional  questions, 
a  hi.story  of  the  national  convention,  a  history  of  the  directory,  studies  iu  history  and 
biography,  etc. 

B.VRAN'Y.V,  a  co.  in  s.e  Huntrarv  on  the  Danube  and  the  Drave,  on  the  Itorder  of 
Slavonia;  1966  sq.m  ;  pop. '70,  283,506,  more  than  half  Alagyars.  It  is  fertile,  producing 
cereals,  tobacco,  and  wine,  and  is  rich  in  cattle.  Chief  towns.  Pecs,  the  capital,  and 
Mohacs.  where,  in  1526,  Hungary's  king,  army,  and  independence  were  lost. 

BA  RAS  KHOTTJN ,  or  Bars  Kiiotan',  a  ruined  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Kherlon,  one 
of  the  head-streams  of  the  Amur,  in  the  Mongol  country.  Some  suppose  it  to  have 
been  built  by  the  emperor  Kuhlai;  others,  that  it  was  erected  liy  Toghon  Timur  in  the 
14th  c,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Mongols  from  China.  The  remains  of  the  mud  walls 
show  that  the  city  had  been  5  m.  in  circumference. 

BAR.VTIERE,  or  BARETTIER..  John  Philip,  1721-40;  a  wonder  of  precocity,  a 
native  of  Nuremberg,  the  son  of  a  Protestant  pastor,  exiled  from  France  on  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  ('diet  of  Nantes.  Before  his  5th  year  he  read  and  wrote  French.  German,  and 
Latin,  and  afterwards,  with  almost  no  assistance,  mastered  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  Etbiopic.  Before  he  was  9  years  old  he  made  a  catalogue  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult words  in  Chaldee  and  Hebrew,  and  in  his  13th  year  made  a  translation  of  .some  of  the 
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Hi'brcw  writings  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  with  notes  and  historical  disqniMtions.  About 
the  siinu!  time  lie  published  tiieoioi^ioid  dis((uisitions.  and  amused  hinjself  with  abstruse 
astronomical  and  otlier  mathcinatical  calculations.  When  but  14  he  was  made  master 
of  arts  by  the  university  of  Ilalle,  on  which  occasion  he  defended  14  propositions  before 
an  immense  audience.  The  royal  society  of  Berlin  made  him  a  member,  and  the  king 
piVe  his  father  a  living.  Some  time  before  his  death  he  began  a  histor}'^  of  the  church. 
He  was  never  strong  in  liealth,  and  the  active  menial  ]al)or,  which  he  would  not  relin- 
quislL,  took  him  away  4  months  Ix.-fore  he  was  20  years  old. 

B.VBATYNS  KI,  Jewgemj  Aijiiamovitcii,  1792-1844;  a  Russian  ])oet.  He  served 
as  a  soldier  in  Fiidand,  where  he  imi)ibcd  the  ideas  that  appear  in  his  poem  of  Bca.  His 
other  notable  worlc  is  Gi/pxy,  a  picture  of  Russian  high  life. 

BARB,  the  designation  of  a  noble  breed  of  horses  cultivated  bj'  the  Moors  of  Barbary, 
and  introduced  by  them  into  Spain.  Barbs  are  less  remarkable  for  their  beauty  aud 
symmclry,  than  for  their  speed,  endurance,  abstinence,  aud  gentle  temper. 

BAR  BACAN.     See  Bakbican. 

BARBACE  NA,  a  city  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  150  m.  n.w.  from 
Rio  dc  Janeiro.  It  is  situated  on  the  top  of  two  hills  in  the  Sierra  3Iantiqueira,  and  at 
an  elevation  of  about  3500  ft.  above  the  sea,  so  that,  altliongh  within  the  tropics,  it 
enjoys  a  mild  climate.  The  streets  are  broad  anil  straight,  the  principal  ones  paved  and 
provided  with  footpaths.  The  houses  are  low,  and  have  gardens  behind.  The  inhab- 
itants are  chietly  engaged  in  gold-mining  and  in  exporting  coffee  ami  cotton  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro.     B.  is  the  center  of  a  productive  district,  the  pop.  of  which  is  12,000. 

BARBA  DOES,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Caribbees,  and  the  residence  of  the  governor- 
general  of  the  British  Windwaril  islands.  See  Antilles.  The  hit.  and  long,  of  its 
capital,  Bridgetown,  are  13°  4' n.  and  59'  37' west.  Its  area  is  about  166  sq.m.,  or  106,240 
acres — the  unprecedented  proportion  of  100,000  being  under  cultivation.  Besides  the 
capital.  B.  contains  3  other  towns,  all  more  cr  less  in  a  state  of  decay — Jamestown, 
Speights-town,  and  Oistin.  B.  atfcn-ds  no  harbors,  being  almost  encircled  by  coral-reefs, 
which  here  and  there  extend  as  much  as  3  m.  to  seaward.  Inside  of  the  coral-reefs,  the 
coast,  excepting  at  two  points,  presents  long  lines  of  sandy  beach — one  of  the  most 
remarkable  being  Carlisle  bay  with  its  exposed  roadstead,  on  which  Bridgetown  stands. 
Setting  aside  occasional  attacks  of  yellow  fever,  the  climate  is  healthy.  In  1844,  the 
fall  of  rain  was  72  inches;  and  the  temperature  is  said  to  have  ranged  only  between 
761"  and  83^°  F.  Shocks  of  earthquake  are  sometimes  felt,  and  thunder-storms  are  fre- 
quent and  severe.  But  hurricanes  are  the  grand  scourge  of  Barbadoes.  In  1780,  one  of 
them  destroj'ed  4326  persons  and  property  to  the  value  of  £1,320,564  sterling:  and  in 
1831,  another  destroyed  1591  persons  and  property  to  the  value  of  £1.602,800  sterling. 
Of  the  former  of  these,  the  violence  appears  to  have  surpassed  all  belief — the  winds  and 
the  waves  between  them  having  carried  a  12  pounder  gun  a  distance  of  140  yards. 

In  1834,  the  commencement  of  the  apprenticeship  under  the  imperial  act  of  emanci- 
pation, the  pop.  was  102,231 ;  by  1871,  it  had  increased  to  162,042,  being  an  average  of  976 
inhabitants  to  every  sq.mile.  The  trade  and  the  revenue  bear  a  similar  testimony  to 
the  benefits  of  emancipation.  Between  1833-75  the  revenue  had  increased  from  £20,975 
to  £132,123;  the  imports,  from  £481,610  to  £1,187,493;  the  exports,  from  £-108,363  to 
£1,174,910  (value  of  sugar  exported,  £976,886);  the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in 
1875  was  409,176  tons.  Being  universally  cultivated  in  regular  plantations,  the  island 
affords  no  room  for  the  squatting  of  negroes  on  unreclaimed  lands,  as  in  Jamaca  and 
other  West-India  possessions.  On  this  account,  if  from  no  other  cause,  the  negro  pop- 
ulation have  been  compelled  to  labor  diligently  for  hire,  aud  are  general h'  in  a  condition 
most  creditable  to  their  industry  and  prudence,  couirasting  favorably  with  some  of  the 
lower  clas.ses  among  the  whites.  Altogeiher,  however,  the  Barbadians  are  a  shrewil  and 
clever  people.  B.  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  contains  also  many  well-endowed  semiua- 
ies — Codrington  college,  in  jiarticular,  having  a  revenue  of  £3000  a  year.  It  was  first 
colonized  by  the  English  in  1625.  having  previousl3'been  depopulated  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  peace  of  B.  was  seriously  disturbed  in  1876,  by  riots  occasioned  by  the  proposed 
confederation  of  the  Windward  islands,  in  which  several  lives  were  lost,  aud  great 
damage  done  to  property. 

BAEBA  DOES  CHERRY,  the  name  given  in  the  West  Indies  to  the  fruit  of  two  small 
trees,  M(tf//if^/iia  ure/ix  and  M.  glabra,  which  are  cultivated  for  its  sake.  Clusters  of  fruit 
are  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  fruit  of  M.  ure/is  is  small,  that  of  M. 
glabra  is  like  a  mayduke  cherry  in  size  and  appearance,  but  inferior  in  flavor.  Each 
fruit  contains  three  triangular  seeds.  The  leaves  of  if.  urens  have  stinging  hairs  on  the 
under-side.     See  ^Ialpigiiiace^e. 

BARBA  DOES  GOOSEBERRY,  Pereskia  acukafa,  a  plea'^ant  West  Indian  fruit,  pro- 
duced by  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  cactetp  (q.v.),  with  a  round  stem,  thick  flat  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  large  strong  spines.     The  fruit  has  expectorant  properties. 

BARBADOES  LEG,  which  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  dephantiam  of  the  Araba,  is 
a  disease  wliich  is  characterized  by  hypertrophy  of  the  skin  and  of  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue.  Notwithstanding  its  name,  it  may  affect  the  arm,  female  breast,  etc 
It  begins  with  acute  febrile  symptoms,  and  inflammation  of  the  superficial  lymphatic 
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ressels.  The  part  swells,  and  becomes  uneasy  from  tension,  the  glands  being  especi- 
ally large  and  hud.  The  skin  varies  in  appearuuce,  being  sometimes  wliiLe  and 
shining,  and  in  other  cases 'of  a  dark  color,  and  studded  witli  i)rojecting  veins.  Tlie 
swelling  is  sonielinies  very  great,  and  quite  hard.  In  some  parts  of  the  body,  skia 
Avhich  would  naturally  weigh  les.s  than  a  couple  of  ounces,  is  thus  converted  into  a 
tumor  weijrhing  from  100  to  150  lbs.  The  disease  is  endemic  in  tlie  trojjies;  and  iu 
tlie  cases  which  "we  see  iu  Great  Britain,  it  always  appears  that  the  disease  commenced 
in  a  hot  country. 

Iodine  is  recommended  by  some  doctors,  and  well-regulated  pressure  by  otliers. 
The  leg  has  been  amputated,  in  consecjuenee  of  the  annoyance  caused  by  its  great  weight; 
but  this  should  be  regarded  as  an  ultimate  resource,  and  ligation  of  the  femoral 
arter\-.  which  often  causes  great  subsidence  of  the  swelling,  should  be  hrst  tried. 

BAB'BAEA,  Saint,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Nicomcdia,  in  Bithynia,  .about  236,  or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  at  ITeliopolis,  in  Egypt,  about  306,  was  of  good  birth,  and 
well  educated  by  her  father,  Dioscorns.  To  avoid  disturbance  in  her  studies,  he  had 
n  tower  built  for  her,  wiiere  she  spent  her  youth  in  the  deepest  solitude.  Wliile  in 
this  retirement,  she  was  led,  througli  Origen,  as  is  said,  to  embrace  Christianity.  Her 
father,  a  fanatic  heathen,  learning  liis  daughter's  conversion,  and  failing  to  induce  her 
to  renounce  Christ,  delivered  her  up  to  the  governor,  Martianus,  to  be  dealt  witli  by 
the  law.  INIartianus,  struck  with  the  intelligence  and  beauty  of  t!ie  maiden,  altiMupted 
first  by  arguments  to  make  her  relinquish  Christianity,  and  when  that  failed,  had 
recourse  to  the  most  exquLsite  tortures.  At  last,  the  blinded  father  offered  him.self 
to  strike  off  his  daughter's  head.  Scarcely  was  the  deed  done,  when  he  was  struck 
with  lightning.  Hence  St.  B.  is  to  tins  day  prayed  to  in  storms.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, she  is  tlie  patron  saint  of  artillery,  and  her  image  was  at  one  time  frequently 
placed  on  arsenals,  powder-magazines,  etc.  The  powder-room  in  a  French  ship  of 
war  is  to  this  day  called  Sainte-Barbe.     St.  B.'s  day  is  the  4th  December. 

BARBA'REA.     See  Cress. 

BARBAREL'LI,  Giorgio.     See  Giorgioxe,  aiite. 

BAEBAEIAN  (Gr.  barbaroa),  among  the  Greeks,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  signi- 
fied one  who  could  not  speak  the  Greek  language;  and  this  restricted  signification 
was  not  wholly  obsolete  even  in  the  a'rc  of  Plato,  for  the  latter  divides  the  entire 
human  race  into  Hellenes  and  Barbnroi.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  unknown,  if  it  be  not 
artificially  formed,  on  the  principle  of  imitation,  to  represent  a  meaningless  babble  of 
sound,  such  as  the  Greeks  conceived  all  foreign  languages  to  be.  It  first  began  to 
acquire  its  secondary  and  invidious  signification  at  the  period  of  the  Persian  wars, 
'i'lie  Greeks,  who  always  exhibited  a  proud  consciousness  of  their  superior  intellect 
and  privileges,  employed  the  term  to  designate  the  character  of  their  enemies.  It  then 
meant  whatever  was  opposed  to  Greek  civilization,  freedom,  or  intelligence;  but  it 
could  not  yet  have  attained  the  degraded  sense  in  which  it  is  now  used,  for  the 
Uomaus  in  the  time  of  Plautus  accepted  the  appellation,  and  called  themselves  Bdr- 
baroi.  Subsequently,  when  Rome,  under  Augustus,  became  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
the  word  was  applied  to  all  the  Germanic  and  Scythian  tribes  with  whom  she  came 
iato  contact.     In  modern  tim  ;s,  B.  signifies  savage, 'uncivilized,  or  ignorant. 

BARBAROS  SA.     See  Frederick  T. 

BARBAROS  SA,  Aroodje  or  IIarudj  and  Khair  Eddik,  two  brothers,  renegade 
Greeks,  natives  of  jNIitylene,  who,  as  Tiu'kish  corsairs,  were  the  terror  of  the  Mediterranean 
during  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  They  made  themselves  masters  of  Algeria  (q.  v.) 
and  Tunis,  and  brought  these  countries  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Turkish  sultan. 

BARBAROTIX,  Charles,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  energetic  of  thv;  Girond- 
ists, was  b.  at  Marseilles  in  1767.  The  new  ideas  of  equality  and  fraternity  found  in  B. 
a  warm  advocate,  and  he  did  nuich  to  promote  their  sjn-ead.  He  was  elected  the  special 
delegate  of  Marseilles,  to  attend  the  constituent  assembly  at  Paris.  There  he  opposed  tlie 
court,  and  took  part  with  the  minister,  Roland,  then  out  of  favor.  After  the  events  of 
the  10th  of  x\.ug.,  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm, 
and  was  soon  after  chosen  delegate  to  the  convention.  In  the  convention,  he  adhered 
to  the  Girondists,  and  belonged  to  the  party  Avho,  at  the  trial  of  the  king,  voted  for  an 
appeal  to  the  people.  As  B.  boldly  opposed  the  party  of  Marat  and  Roiiespierre,  and 
even  directly  accused  the  latter  of  aiming  at  the  dictatorship,  he  was,  in  31  y,  1793,  i)ro- 
scribed  .as  a  royalist  and  an  enemy  of  the  republic.  He  wandered  about  the  country, 
hiding  himself  as  he  best  could,  for  thirteen  months,  when  he  was  taken  and  perished  at 
Bordeaux  by  the  guillotine,  June  25,  1794.  B.  understood  the  revolutionary  crisis  much 
iK'tter  than  the  most  of  liis  party.  Had  the  Girondi.sts  generally  posse.ssed  anything:  like 
Ids  energy  and  sagacity,  the  Jacobins  must  have  succumbed,  and  much  bloodshed  and 
horror  would  have  been  spared  to  France  and  the  world. 

BARBARY,  an  extensive  region  in  northern  Africa,  comprising  the  countries  known 
in  modern  times  under  the  names  of  B.arca,  Tripoli  j)i-oper,  Fezzan,  Tunis,  Algeria,  iiiid 
Morocco,  togetlier  with  the  half-independent  province  of  Sus;  and  in  ancient  times,  under 
lliose  of  Mauritania,  Numidin.  Africa,  Propria,,  and  Vf/renaica.  It  stretches  from  EgviH 
to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  desert  of  Sahara,  or  between 
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long.  10°  w.  and  25°  e.,  and  lat.  2.'5'  to  37°  n.  Tlie  n.w.  of  this  region  is  divided  by  the 
Atlas  mountains  into  two  parts:  tlie  nortlicm  comprising  iSIorocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunis; 
the  .southern,  a  half-desert  region,  called  Belud-el-.Hrid,  the  country  of  dates.  Though 
pertaining  geographically  to  Africa,  B.  i.s  not  .specially  African  in  any  of  its  characteristics; 
but  in  climate,  flora,  fauna,  and  geological  configuration,  helong.s  to  that  great  region 
vhich  forms  the  basin  of  tlie  Mediterranean.  It  is  watered  by  many  small  streams,  -which 
either  flow  into  the  ^lediterranean  or  into  the  salt-lakeson  the  edge  of  the  desert,  accord- 
ing as  they  rise  on  the  northern  or  soutlicni  slopes  of  the  Atlas  mountains.  A  large 
portion  of  the  comitry  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  sandy  or  rocky  tracts  are  rare,  except 
on  the  southern  margin.  During  the  times  of  the  Carthaginians,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
it  was  richly  fertile,  and  all  the  natural  conditions  of  its  ancient  productiveness  still 
remain. — For  an  account  of  the  climate,  geology,  productions,  etc.,  see  the  varioua 
countries. 

Among  the  people,  besides  the  French  and  other  Europeans,  seven  distinct  races  may 
be  enumerated:  Berbers  (or  Kabyles),  Moors,  Bedoiuns,  Jews,  Turks,  Kuluglis,  and 
Negroes.  The  Berbers  and  Beduins  iiUiabit  the  open  country,  while  the  Moors,  on  the 
other  hand,  reside  in  the  towns.  ]\Iost  of  the  Berber  tribes  an;  either  wholl}'  free,  or 
sidiject  to  the  mere  nominal  juri.sdielion  of  native  chiefs,  kaids,  judges,  etc.  The 
Beduin;^  lu.\uriate  in  equal  liberty.  Jews  had  settled  here  in  ancient  times,  but  the 
greater  number  of  that  race  immigrated  when  the  Moors  were  expelled  from  Spain.  The 
Turks  entered  B.  in  the  IGtli  century.  They  form  the  dominant  race  in  Tripoli  and  Tunis, 
but  never  established  themselves  i)ermanently  in  .Morocco.  Their  sway  in  Algeria  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  French.  The  Kuluglis  (the  children  of  Turks  by  native  mothers) 
are  excluded  from  the  j)ossession  of  all  the  paternal  rights  and  privileges.  The  ncLn'oes 
are  not  natives  of  B.,  but  are  brought  thither  as  slaves,  principally  from  Sudan  and 
Guinea.  They  arc  for  the  most  part  domestic  slaves.  The  population,  exclusive  of 
Jev.s  and  Christians,  is  about  11,000,000,  all  Mohammedans.  Arabic  is  the  language  of 
commerce  and  intercourse,  and  in  ^lorocco,  the  language  of  government,  and  the 
motiier-tongue  of  Beduins,  Moors,  and  even  Jews;  but  in  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  where,  as 
we  have  said,  the  Turks  are  still  dominant,  the  language  of  government  is  Turkish.  The 
Berlx'is  proper,  or  Kabjdes,  especially  in  the  highlands,  to  which  they  have  been  driven 
oy  foreign  conquerors,  use  a  peculiar  speech  among  themselves. 

In  the  oldest  historical  times,  we  find  the  Mauri  (the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Moors) 
mentioned  as  residing  in  the  n.w.  of  B.,  the  Numidians  in  the  interior  and  eastern  parts, 
and  the  Phenician  colonies  on  the  coasts.  These  last  people  formed  settlements  and 
founded  cities — amongthemUtica,  Hippo,  Hadrumetum.  Leptis,  and  afterwards  Carthage, 
about  1000  I5.C.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  penetrated  far  into  the  interior.  Con- 
fining themselves  to  the  coast  between  the  Great  Syrtis  an<l  the  straits  of  Gibmltar, 
they  maintained  commerce  with  the  people  of  the  interior  and  the  seajiorts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  the  7tli  c.  B.C.,  the  Greeks  founded  Cyrene,  considerably  to  the  e.  of  Car- 
tliiige,  and  colonized  the  plateau  of  Barca,  now  styled  Jebel-el-Achdar  by  the  Arabs. 
"While  the  Phenician  colonies  held  sway  on  the  coast,  the  3Iauri  and  the'  Numidians 
were  divided  into  several  independent  tribes,  and  like  their  neighbors  the  Gi^tuli,  were 
wholly  uncivilized.  After  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Romans  extended  their  sway  over. 
Carthaginian  Africa,  which  became* a  Roman  province  at  the  close  of  the  third  Punic 
war,  when  the  city  of  Carthage,  was  sacked  and  destroyed.  Nuinidia  was  "  annexed" 
after  the  victory  over  Jugurtlui,  and  Mauritania  after  the  defeat  of  king  Juba,  the  ally  of 
Pompey's  party.  The  son  of  Juba,  bearing  the  same  name,  was  allowed  to  reign 
as  a  nominal  sovereign  bj'  Augustus,  but  Mauritania  wa.s,  in  fact  a  Roman  ])iov- 
ince.  Thus,  the  Romans  had  acquired  a  territory  in  Africa  extending  from  the  Great 
Syrtis  to  the  Atlantic  (corresponding  to  the  modern  states  of  B.),  which  formed  .some  of 
the  largest  and  most  flourishing  provinces  of  their  vast  empire.  Everywhere  they  built 
large  towns,  whose  extensive  ruins  are  .still  to  be  seen  scattered  over  the  whole  land,  even 
:othc  verge  of  the  desert;  as,  for  instance,  those  at  El-IIaman,  in  the  regency  of  Tunis, 
at  Sava,  Musulupium,  and  especially  the  splendid  city  of  ruins.  Lambasa,  not  far  from  the 
desert  of  Sahara.  The  Romans  had,  in  general,  only  two  legions,  numbering  24.000 
men,  in  their  African  provinces;  nevertheless,  their  authority  was  uncontested,  and  they 
were  enabled  to  undertake  important  works,  such  as  the  ci.^terns  and  aqueducts  at 
Rusicada,  Hippo,  and  Cirta,  ami  the  temples  and  amphitheatres  of  Calama  and  Anuna, 
which  clearly  show  that  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  safe  and  powerful  civ- 
ilization. 

Under  Constantine,  Xorth  .\frica  was  divided  into  the  several  provinces,  Mauritanin, 
Tingitana,  Mauntania-Ca:'sariensis  (on  the  e.  of  the  former),  Mauritania-Sitifensis,  Nu- 
midia.  Zeugitania,  Byzacium.  Cyrenaica,  and  the  Regio  Syrtica.  At  the  division  of  the 
empire,  the  whole  of  these  provinces,  with  the  exception  (if  the  la.st.  fell  to  the  .share  of 
the  Western  empire.  About  this  time,  Christianity  was  promulgated  in  Africa,  and  with 
such  success,  th.at  in  the  three  Mauritanias  there  were  more  than  160  dioceses.  As 
Roman  power  declined  in  Europe,  the  con.sequeuces  were  severely  felt  in  the  African 
provinces.  Religious  disturbances,  native  revolts,  and  the  ambitious  aspirations  of  tlie 
Roman  governors  after  independence,  loosened  the  political-  bands  wliich  bound  the 
provinces  together,  and  mad"  "^'^m  an  easy  prey  to  the  Ynndals,  who  landed  in  Africa, 
in  429  A.D.,  under  the  ferocl Genseric,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  over- 
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ran  t'.io  country,  wliich  they  Rava2:cly  misgoverned  until  533,  wlion  tlioy  were  defeated 
by  Ji;stiuian's'great  general,  Belisarius.  Meanwhile  the;  Kuniidians  and  the  ^Innri  had 
niacle  lliemselves  masters  of  the  interior  and  of  the  coast  of  jMauritania-Tingitana,  and 
the  Greeli-Honian  territories  were  restricted  to  tlie  neigliborhood  of  ("arthage  and  some 
points  oil  the  coast.  The  whole  country  of  B.  was  tlius  nnide  an  easy  pre}'  for  the  Arabs, 
and  in  647,  Abda]ia,h-ben-Said,  witli  40,U00  fanatical  iMoliammedans  from  Egypt,  defeated 
and  slew  tlie  Greek  prefect,  Gregorius,  at  Tripoli.  lie  did  not,  however,  follow  up  his 
victories:  but  in  665-670  a.d.,  tlie  Arabian  general,  Akbah,  conquered  tlie  coast  towns 
of  Tripoli,  founded  Cairo,  and  extended  his  sway  almost  to  tlie  desert.  Hassan,  the 
general  of  the  calif  Abd-el-Maiek,  in  693,  stormed,  itlundered,  and  destroyed  the  new 
Canliage,  and,  in  fact,  annihilated  the  Greek-Roman  dominion  in  Africa.  In  the  course 
of  less  than  a  century,  the  greater  jiart  of  the  native  tribes  were  converted  forcibly  to 
the  faith  of  Islam.  In  789,  the  western  provinces  separated  themselves  from  the  others, 
and  Edris-beu-Abdaliah  founded  there  the  dynasty  of  the  Edrisites.  After  800,  when 
the  governor,  Ibrahini-ben-Aglab,  declared  himself  independent,  and-  founded  the 
dyna'sty  of  the  Aglabites,  Africa  was  lost  to  the  califs.  From  this  time  down  to  1269, 
the  changes  of  dynasty  in  B.  were  so  frequent,  that  we  cannot  here  describe  them  in 
detail.  The  results  were,  that  independent  states  arose  in  Algeria,  Oran,  Bugia,  Tenez, 
etc.  About  this  time,  also,  began  the  reaction  of  the  Christian  world  against  Molism- 
medanism  in  North  Africa  and  Spain.  St.  Louis  undertook  an  expedition  against-Tunis. 
The  Moors  were,  by  and  by,  expelled  from  Spain,  and  settled  themselves  on  the  coast  of 
northern  x\.frica,  there  to  l^egin  that  course  of  piracy  by  which  they  became  odious  to 
Europe,  first  as  a  fierce  retaliation  against  their  Christian  persecutors,  but  ultimately  as 
a  barbarous  profession.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  the  Spaniards 
sought  to  check  their  insolent  ravages,  and  landed  in  Africa  on  several  occasions,  cap- 
turing the  ports  of  Ceuta,  Melilla,  Oran,  Bugia,  tlie  island  before  Algiers,  and  Tripoli. 
The  Portuguese  landed  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  where  at  first  they  had  gi-eat  success 
but  the}'  were  ultimately  compelled  to  leave  the  country.  After  various  changes  of  for- 
tune, Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  were  brought  under  the  government  of  the  sultan. 
Since  1830,  however,  the  first  of  these  (see  Algeria)  has  been  under  French  sway,  while 
:or  many  years  the  other  two  have  been  only  nominally  dependent  on  the  Turkish 
ruler.  A  similar  fate,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  befell  the  western  part  of  B.,  where 
the  successors  of  the  Arabiah  sherif,  ]\Iula-^Ichemed,  overthrew  the  kings  of  Morocco 
and  Fez,  and  established  the  Sherif  dynasty,  which  rules  to  the  present  day  over  these 
laads. — Shaw's  Travels  and  Observations  rdnfive  to  several  Parts  of  B.;  Mauroy,  Du  Com- 
merce des  Peuples  de  VAfrique  Septentrioiiale  (Par.  184o). 

BARBARY  APE,  Pigmy  Ape,  or  Magot,  a  small  species  of  ape  or  tailless  monkey, 
interesting  as  tlie  only  one  of  the  monkey -race  which  is  found  in  Europe.  The  only 
European  locality,  however,  in  which  it  occurs  is  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  it  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  brought  from  the  n.  of  Africa.  It  inhabits  the  precipitous  sides 
of  the  rock,  inaccessible  to  human  foot,  and  enjoys  a  certain  measure  of  ])rotection  from 
lireanns  in  return  for  the  amusement  afforded  by  its  manners.  It  is  giegarious,  and 
large  numbers  are  often  seen  together,  the-  females  carrying  their  young  upon  their  backs. 
In  some  parts  of  the  n.  of  Africa,  the  B.  A.  is  extremely  abundant,  inhabiting  rocky 
mountains  and  woods.  It  displays  great  agility  in  passing  from  tree  to  tree,  and  its 
bands  often  plunder  gardens,  one  of  their  number  keeping  careful  watch.  It  feeds  on 
fruits,  roots,  etc.;  and  its  fondness  for  eggs  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
ancient  story  of  the  battle  of  the  pig:uie3  and  the  cranes.  It  is  of  a  greenish-gray 
color,  paler  underneath;  and  in  size  resembles  a  large  cat.  The  characters  agree  with 
those  of  the  genus  macarus  (Wanderoo  monkey,  q.v.,  etc.),  except  that  the  tail  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  tubercle.  The  muzzle  is  somewhat  elongated,  although  not  nearly  so 
much  as  in  tlie  baboons,  with  which  this  ape  has  sometimes  been  classed,  and  the 
facial  angle  is  much  higher  than  in  them.  The  face  is  almost  naked,  and  somewhat 
wrinkled.  The  ears  are  in  form  not  unlike  human  ears.  The  eyes  are  round,  reddish, 
and  of  great  vivacity.  The  B.  A.  is  one  of  the  monkeys  most  frequently  to  be  seen  in 
captivity,  at  least  in  Britain;  and  po.ssessing  a  considerable  degree  of  intelligence,  is  capa- 
ble of  being  trained  to  many  tricks.  In  order  to  this,  however,  it  must  be  taken 
young,  as  the  older  ones  are  often  sullen  and  mischievous.  It  usually  walks  on  four 
feet,  although  it  can  be  trained  to  stand  or  walk,  in  a  more  awkward  manner,  on  two. 
It  is  filthy  in  its  habits. 

BARBASTELLE.     See  Bat. 

BARBASTRO,  a  walled  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Aragon.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Vero.  has  a  cathedral  with  some  paintings  by  Antonio  Galceran.     Pop.  0500. 

BAR  BAULD,  Anna  Letitia,  an  English  authoress,  was  b.  at  Kibworth-Harcourt.  in 
Leicestershire — where  her  father,  the  Rev.  John  Aikin,  a  dissenting  clergyman,  kept  an 
icademy — on  the  20th  June,  1743.  Her  private  educatitm,  the  religious  influeiice  of 
ler  home,  and  secluded  life  in  the  country  were  well  fitted  to  develop  early  her  natural 
iftste  for  poetry;  but  it  was  not  until  1773  that  she  was  induced  to  give  her  effusions  to 
'lie  public,  who  appreciated  them  so  highly  that  four  editions  were  called  for  durinj:  the 
rear.  Encouraged  by  this,  she  the  same'year.  conjointly  with  her  brother,  published 
Miscellaneoiis  Pieces  in  Prose  (Lond.  1773;,  Avhich  also  passed  through   many  editions. 
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In  tlio  following  year,  the  poetess  niivrriod  the  Rev.  TJoelieniont  Barbjiuld,  a  dissenting 
minister  at  Palgrave,  in  Sullfjlk,  in  -which  village  the  newly  inurried  pair  opened  a  board- 
ing-school for  boys.  The  literarj^  fame  and  the  assiduity  of -Mrs.  B.  soon  matle  it  cele- 
brated. During  the  ten  years  Mrs.  B.  was  engaged  in  the  duties  of  tuition  here,  slie 
puhlished  Earhj  LtHsoim  for  Children,  and  lli/iniia  iih  Pjusc,  works  which  have  .been 
often  reprinted  in  England  for  youtlilul  readers,  and  translated  into  several  language.^. 
Her  7A/'«;'w//r(^  P/cc'^w  was  also  published  during  this  period.  In  1792,  she  conunenced 
with  the  brother  previously  mentioned — who  wrote  the  most  of  them — the  well-known 
series,  Ecemui/n  at  ]li»iie,  winch  were  completed  in  three  yeai-s.  In  1705,  she  edited 
Akenside'  s  Pkasiircs  of  Inutf/i nation,  und  ('ollins's  Odes,  jirefixing  to  each  a  critical 
essay.  In  1804,  she  began  to  edit  a  selection  from  the  Spectator,  Guardian,  I'utler,  etc.; 
and  in  1810  published  a  collection  of  the  British  novelists,  the  task  of  editing  which  she 
had  undertaken  to  divert  her  mind  from  the  loss  she  had  sustained  two  years  i>revious  in 
tin;  death  of  her  husband.  Thcj  Female  Sj/ectutor  (Loud.  1811)  contains  a  selection  from 
her  writings.  .J^Ier  last  poetical  effort  was  an  ode,  entitled  Eiyhteen,  Ilnn/hrd  and  Eleven 
(Lond.  1812).  All  her  compositions  are  characterized  by  simplicity  of  feeling,  an  easy, 
tlowing  style,  and  pure  and  elevated  sentiment,  and  give  token  of  a  mind  well  versed  in 
classical  literature.  She  lived  in  quiet  retirement  till  her  death,  which  happened  on  the 
0th  ]\Iar.,  1825.  The  life  of  Mrs.  B.  has  been  written  by  Lucy  Aikin,  also  known  as  an 
authoress,  and  prefixed  to  the  collection  of  the  Workx  of  A.  L.  Earbaidd  (2  vols.,  Lond. 
1825).  The  same  lady  also  published  from  the  posthumous  papers  of  the  authoress,  A 
Legacy  for  Young  Ladies  (Lond.  1830). 

BARBED  and  CRESTED,  heraldic  terms,  by  which  the  comb  and  gills  of  a  cock  are 
designated,  when  it  is  necessary'  to  particularize  them  as  being  of  a  different  tincture 
from  the  body.  The  comuKni  English  term  is  imtiled .and  combed,  gules,  or  whatever 
else  the  tincture  may  be. 

BARBEL,  Barhiis,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  of  the  cyprinidcn  (q.v.),  differing 
from  eypi-iniis  (carp,  gold-fish,  etc.)  in  the  short  dorsal  and  anal  tins,  in  having  one  of 
the  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  strong  and  serrated,  and  the  mouth  furni.shed  vi'ith  four  soft 
barbules  (whence  the  name  B.,  from  Lat.  harha,  a  beard),  two  near  the  point  of  the 
snout,  and  one  at  each  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  iipper  jaw  also  extends  considerably 
beyond  the  lower.  The  si)ecies  are  numerous.  Like  the  other  cyprinidse,  they  are  all 
inhabitants  of  fresh  Avater,  and  generally  of  muddy  ponds  and  rivers,  where  thej'  seek 
food  bj'  plow  ing  up  the  nmd  with  their  snouts,  like  swine,  and  are  said  often  to  seize 
the  small  fishes  which  come  to  share  with  them  the  worms  and  insects  of  the  mud.  They 
also  feed  upon  the  leaves  and  roots  of  aquatic  plants. — The  common  ]}.  {B.  tnlgnris)  is 
abundant  in  many^  of  the  rivers  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  the  only  species 
found  in  Britain,  and  only^  in  some  of  the  still  and  deep  rivers  of  England.  It  is  very 
abundant  iu  the  Thames,  frequenting  the  weedy  parts  of  the  river  in  shoals  in  summer, 
and  seeking  the  deeper  water  in  winter,  becoming  so  torpid  during  cold  weather,  that 
the  fishermen  sometimes  take  it  with  the  hand,  or  by  pushing  it  with  a  pole  into  a  small 
net  fastened  to  an  iron  hoop.  It  grows  to  a  large  size,  sometimes  3  ft.  in  leugtli,  and  15 
to  18  lbs.  in  weight;  it  is  rather  of  a  long  shape,  in  section  nearly  circular:  the  genera, 
color  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  greenish-brown,  becoiiiing  jx'llowish 
green  on  the  sides,  the  belly  white,  the  tail  somewhat  forked,  and  of  a  deep  purple 
color.  It  affords  sport  to  anglers,  but  is  a  very  coar.se  fish,  and  little  used  for  food, 
except  by  the  poor,  who  often  boil  bacon  with  it  to  give  it  a  relish.  The  lai'ger  barbels 
are  esteemed  the  best.  The  roe  has  poisonous  equalities,  although  its  effects  are  disagree- 
able n.ther  than  permaneiitly  injurious. 

•  Another  species,  called  the  binny,  or  B.  of  the  Nile,  is  very  abundant  in  that  river; 
attains  a  very  great  .size,  70  lbs.  or  ui)wards;  is  much  esteemed  for  food;  and  is  taken  by 
liooks  bated  with  dates  steeped  in  honey.  A  nuiuber  of  baited  hooks,  each  attached  to 
a  separate  strong  line,  are  inclosed  in  a  mass  of  <  lay,  flour,  dates,  etc.,  which  is  sunk  in 
the  river,  and  to  which,  as  it  l^egins  to  dissolve,  the  biunies  are  attracted;  when  boring 
into  it  with  their  snouts,  and  devotu'ing  the  dates,  they  are  caught.  The  fish  being  gen- 
erally hooked  by  the  projecting  upper  jaw,  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water,  the  line 
being  fastened  on  .shore,  and  is  taken  out  v>'heu  wanted  for  immediate  use. 

BARBEL,  Angling  fok.  The  B.  is  a  ground-feeding  fish,  grubbing  on  the  bottom 
for  his  sustenance.  The  baits  principallj'  used  to  capture  him  are  worms  and  magirots, 
greaves,  and  chee.se;  and  the  means  of  angling  for  him  are  chiefly  with  a  dead-line, 
called  a  ledger,  or  with  float-tackle.  The  ledger  is  a  perforated  Icaclen  bullet;  through 
this  the  line  runs  freely.  To  prevent  its  slipping  down  on  the  hook,  a  large  shot  or 
other  substance  is  fastened  on  the  line,  about  a  yard  above  the  Iiook.  The  hook  (about 
No.  5  or  6  in  size)  is  baited  either  with  a  lob-worm  or  greaves,  and  the  lead  is  cast  into 
the  water,  and  remains  motionless  on  the  bottom.  When  a  fish  bites,  the  angler  feels 
the  tug,  and  strikes  smartly;  as  the  fins  of  the  B.  are  large,  and  his  mus -les  powerful, 
he  frc(|uently  offers  considerable  resistance.  The  rod  u.sed  for  ledger-fishing  is  sho:t 
and  stiff.  In  float-fishing  for  B.,  the  tackle  is  finer,  and  the  hook  smaller.  A  cork-float 
suited  to  the  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  river  is  used,  and  it  is  fixed  at  such  a  heiijlit  upon 
the  line  that  the  bait  just  touches  the  bottom.  The  instant  the  float  di.sappe;irs.  the 
angler  strikes,  but  not  .so  forcibly  as  in  ledger-fi.?hing.     Previous  to  angling  for  B.,  it  is 
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desirable  to  bait  tlic  place  to  be  fished,  for  tbe  purpose  of  drawing  the  fiSh  togellicr.. 
This  is  accomi^lislied  b\'  chopping  iij)  and  casting  inlo  tlie  water  from  500  to  1000  lob- 
worms, and  it  should  be  done  18  or  120  hours  before  fishing.  In  float-fishiug  for  ]>..  the 
float  should  be  allowed  to  travel  down  a  cousich'rable  distance  of  water,  at  least  CO  or  40 
yards,  in  order  that  uo  spot  where  a  portion  of  t!ie  worms  may  have  lodged  should  be 
Jiiissed.  This  is  sometimes  done  by  llie  use  of  a  tloat  called  a  slider,  which  is  not  fixed 
on  the  line,  but,  by  the  mauagement  of  the  angler,  accommodates  itself  to  the  depth  of 
tlic  water.  In  this  fishing,  ilie  bait  trails  along  the  ground,  and  the  rod  should  be  of 
least  14  or  15  ft.  in  length,  and  the  liue  very  light  and  tine.  B.  will  sometimes  take  a 
f;;unniug  bait,  and  are  often  caught  by  the  angler  while  trout-lLshing;  bift  this  is  by  nc 
means  a  certain  method  of  angling  for  them.  The  B.  may  be  said  to  be  gregarious;  it 
spawns  in  ]\Iay  or  June,  choosing  some  gentle  shallow  for  that  purpose,  but  soon  recovers 
it.j  strength  again.  About  the  end  of  Ju!}-,  the  B.  seeks  the  deep  ra])ifl  streams,  and 
may  be  .seen  vigorously  springing  from  the  water  iu'liis  endeavors  to  rid  him.self  of  the 
parasitical  insects  which  attach  themselves  to  him  during  his  quiescence.  Here  he 
remains  the  greater  part  of  the  simimer  and  autumn.  Frosty  weather  renders  the  B.  tor- 
pid, and  he  takes  shelter  under  some  large  .stone  or  weed,  where  he  can  lie  up  during  the 
winter.  'Although  the  B.  is  by  no  means  an  estimable  lish  for  the  table,  it  is  much  used 
by  the  Jews  in  their  fasls  and  festivals. 

BAKBE-ilARBOIS.  FR.\>-f;ois  de,  1745-1837;  a  French  statesman.  He  was  consul- 
general  of  France  for  the  United  States,  where  he  Avedded  a  daughter  of  Wiu.  ]\Ioore, 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1 785,  he  was  governor  of  San  Domingo,  where  he  made  many 
reforms.  In  1707  he  was  exiled  to  Guiana  for  political  reasons,  but  recalled  in  1801  and 
made  minister  of  finance.  II(;  negotiated  the  sale  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  and 
got  for  it  25.000.000  francs  more  than  Napoleon  really  asked,  for  which  he  wns  libei'ally 
rewarded.  He  was  a  member  of  the  senate  in  1813,  and  favored  the  rcstoriition  of  the 
Bourbons,  for  which  Louis  XVIII.  made  him  a  peer  of  France.  After  the  ovcrtuin  of 
July  he  swore  fealty  to  Louis  Piiilippe.  Among  his  works  ava  ReJJe.rions  finr  la  Co'onie 
dc  tyiiut-Domingue,  Complvt cV Arnold  et  de  Sir  Ihnry  CUnlon  cordre  les Efats-  Urn's  d'Amer- 
ifjue  et  andre  U  (ientrcd  Waaliiiifjion,  De  la  Guyane,  and  History  of  the  Cetsion  of  Louisiana 
to  the  V II ded  States. 

BAEBER  (Lat.  bnrha,  the  beard),  a  shaver  of  the  beard,  and  who  ordinarily  includes 
hair-cutting  in  his  profession.  Barbers  are  of  great  antiquity,  if  not  for  the  shaving  of 
the  beard,  at  least  for  shaving  a  portion  of  the  head.  The  office  of  the  B.  is  referred  to 
by  the  prophet  Ezekiel:  "And  thou,  son  of  man,  take  thee  a  barber's  razor,  and  cause 
it  to  pass  upon  thine  head  and  upon  thy  beard." — Ezek.  v.  1.  In  all  oriental  countries, 
including  China,  the  shaving  the  whole  or  part  of  the  head  continues  to  be  performed  by 
barbers.  In  every  part  of  the  world,  the  professional  B.  and  hair-dresser  is  celebrated 
for  his  garrulity  and  general  obliging  qualities,  such  being  i-equired  by  those  wlio  place 
themselves  in  his  hands.  The  amusing  character  of  the  B.  in  one  of  the  tales  in  the 
Arahian  JVif/Ids  Eiitertninments,  and  also  of  tlie  B.  in  Rrssini's  opera  of  Ficaro.  will 
readily  occur  to  recollection.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  succeeding  article,  barbers  at 
ohe  time  acted  as  a  kind  of  surgeoiis,  and  accordingly  occupied  a  higher  social  pf)sition 
than  they  now  enjoy.  Latterly,  on  account  of  the  simple  mode  of  trimming  the  hair, 
and  of  the  prevalence  of  private  shaving,  the  business  of  the  B.  in  England  has  greatly 
declined,  and  his  .services  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  humbler  clas.-es.  In  the  Unitecl 
States,  the  business  of  the  B.  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion. Anciently,  one  of  the  utensils  of  the  B.  was  a  brass  bi:>in,  a\  ith  a.  semicircular  gap 
in  one  side  to  compass  a  man's  throat,  by  which  means,  in  ajijilying  the  lather  to  the 
face,  the  clothes  were  not  soiled.  Readers  will  recollect  that  Don  Quixote  crnzily  assumed 
a  barber's  basin  as  a  helmet.  At  the  end  of  a  pole,  the  brass  basin  is  still  hung  out  as  a 
sign  at  the  door  of  the  B.  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  other  countries. 

BARBER,  Francis,  1751-83;  an  American  revolutionary  colonel,  graduate  of  the 
college  of  Xew^  Jersey,  and  one  of  Alexander  Hamilton's  i>reccptors.  He  vojuntcered 
when  the  war  began,  was  in  several  engagements,  wns  severely  wounded  at  ZVIonmouth, 
and  again  at  Newtown.  At  the  time  of  the  mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
troops,  B.  was  successful  in  speedily  suppressing  the  revolt.  Ip  the  autumn  of  1788,  on 
the  day  that  he  was  invited  by  Washington  to  come  to  Newburg  and  hear  the  nev.s  of 
peace.  B.  was  killed  by  a  tree  falling  upon  him.  His  brothers  John  and  Tv'iliiam  were 
itfiieers  in  the  New  Jersey  line. 

BARBERI'NI,  the  name  of  an  Italian  family  who  settled  in  Florence  in  the  11th  c, 
whose  members  were  for  500  years  foremost  among  traders,  besides  figuring  largely  in 
high  offices.  In  1623,  Maffeo  B  became  pope  Urban  VIII.;  his  brother  Antonif)  and 
two  nephews  were  made  cardinals,  and  his  brotlur  Cnrlo  general  of  the  papal  forces, 
f 'arlo  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  his  son  Taddeo,  the  husband  of  Anna  Colonna. 
Taddcf)  became  ]irefect  of  Rome  after  the  de;tth  of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  whose  posses- 
ions were  added  to  the  pajjal  temtoriea.  Other  Italian  princes  became  jealous  of  the 
R.  family,  and  made  Avar  upon  and  defeated  Taddeo's  papal  forces.  Urban's  successor, 
Itmocent  X.,  became  hostile  to  the  Barberini,  and  Taddeo  fled  to  Paris,  Avhcre  he  died. 
Tlie  principality  of  Palest rina  still  belongs  to  the  family,  and  their  magnificent  palace 
and  library  in  Rome  attest  their  vast  wealth  and  magnificence. 
U.  K.  II.-14 
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BAEBERIlfO-DI-MUGEL'LO,  n.  t.  of  Tuscany  on  the  Siere,  15  m.  n.  of  Florence,  with 
:i  ])op.  of  nOdO,  eni^a^cil  in  the  manufacture  of  straw-liats.     Th(>  roval  vilhiof  ("ulTegiolo, 
tlic  ancient  residence  of  the  IMeiliciy,  stands  in  the  environs. — B.  l)i  Val-d'Ei.sa,  a  vil-j 
laii'C  in  the  same  district,  -with  a  lieautifwl  sitnatiou  on  tlie  ridu'e  between  tlie  valleys  of 
the  Pesa  and  Elsa,  and  celebrated  as  the  place  where  pope  Urban  VIII.  was  born.     One) 
,  of  the  jialaces  of  the  Barberini  is  here. 

BARBERRY,  Brrbens,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  natural  order  hcrhcridcn'  (({.v.).  All 
the  si)eeies,  which  arc  uumtTrous,  and  found  in  temperate  climates  in  most  parts  of  the 
world  except  Australia,  are  shrubs  witii  yellow  flowers,  having  a  calyx  of  six  leaves,  a] 
corolla  of  six  petals,  and  six  stamens,  which,  when  touched  at  the  b^se,  display  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  irritability,  starting  up  from  their  ordinary  position  of  reclining  upon] 
the  petals,  and  closing  \ipon'  the  jiistil  apparently  a  provision  to  secure  fecundation. 
The  fruit  is  a  Jierry  with  two  orthret!  sefds.  Kot  a  few  of  the  species  are  evergreen. 
They  are  divided  into  two  sub-genera,  sometimes  ranked  as  genera;  those  with  simple! 
leaves  fornnng  the  sub-genus  berbcris,  and  those  with  pinnate  leaves  the  snl)-genu3| 
mahonid,  or  ash-leaved  B. — The  common  B.  {B.  vulgaris)  is  a  native  of  most  of  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  It  produces  its  flowers  and  fruit  in 
pendulous  racemes;  has  obovate,  slightly  serrate,  deciduous  leaves;  and  numerous 
straight  three-forked  .spines.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  shrub,  especially  when  covered 
with  fruit.  Its  berries  are  of  an  elongate  oval  form;  when  ripe,  generally  of  a  bright 
red  color,  more  rarely  whitish,  yellow,  or  almost  black.  They  contain  free  malic  acid. 
The  fruit  of  the  ordinary  varieties  is  too  acid  to  be  eaten,  but  makes  excellent  preserves 
and  jelly.  ]Malic  acid  (q.v.)  is  pretty  extensively  prepared  from  it  in  France.  A  yellow 
inw'j^Wi^' (lecidiuin  berberidis,  is  very  general  upon  the  under-side  of  the  leaves  of  the  B. ; 
and  a  notion  prevails  that  it  produces  )-vsf  in  corn,  which  is  erroneous,  the  rust  (q.v.)  of 
corn  being  a  totally  different  fungus,  which,  like  this,  is  apt  to  appear  in  humid  weather. 
The  prevalence  of  this  notion,  however,  appears  to  have  iireventeil  the  general  employ- 
ment of  the  B.  as  a  hedge-iilant,  for  Avhich  it  is  admirably  adapted,  hedges  made  of  it 
being  easily  kept  free  from  gaps,  and  becoming  more  and  more  impervious  by  new  .shoots 
thrown  up  from  the  root.  The  yellow  root  of  the  B.  is  u.sed  for  dyeing  yellow,  and  espe- 
cially tiie  inner  bark  of  it,  and  also  of  the  stem  and  branches.  The  bark  is  capable  of 
lUeing  employed  for  tanning  leather.  In  like  manner,  B.  glauca,  B.  ilicifoUa,  B.  tormn- 
tom^amX  B.  lutea  are  used  for  dyeing  in  Cluli  and  Peru;  B.  tiudoria  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Neilgherry  hills,  and  B.  arisUtta  in  Nepaul;  and  a  strong  similarity  of  properties 
ap]ieai-s  to  pervade  the  whole  genus.  B.  hjciitia,  a  native  of  the  n.  of  India,  is  charac- 
terized by  great  astringeucy,  and  an  extract  prepared  from  it  is  valuable  in  ophthalmia. 
Most  of  the  species  are  more  or  less  spiny,  and  some  of  the  evergreen  species  might  be 
very  ornamentally  employed  for  hedge-plants;  as  B  dulcis,  now  frequent  in  shrubberies 
in  i^ritain.  This  species,  sometimes  called  the  sweet  B.,  is  a  native  of  the  s.w.  coast  of 
America.  Its  leaves  much  resemble  those  of  the  common  B. ;  it  has  solitary  flowers  on 
rather  long  stalks,  and  globose  black  berries  about  the  size  of  a  common  black  currant. 
The  fruit  is  produced  very  copiously  in  Britain,  is  quite  sweet  when  fully  ripe,  and 
makes  excellent  jelly.  Wlien  unripe  and  very  acid,  it  is  used  for  tarts.  Plea.sant  fruits 
are  produced  also  by  B.  aristafa  and  B.  AmiUca,  the  berries  of  both  of  which  are  dried 
in  Nepaul,  after  the  manner  of  raisins;  B.  concinmi,  also  a  Himalayan  species;  B.  micro- 1 
phyUa,  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  South  America;  and  B.  trifoUnta,  found  inl 
Mexico.  Those  of  some  of  the  other  species  are' either  disagreeable  or  insipid,  which  is! 
particularly  the  case  with  most  of  the  ash-leaved  barberries,  natives  of  North  Americal 
and  the  u.  of  India. — Numerous  species  of  B.,  both  from  the  Himalaya  and  SouthJ 
America,  are  daily  becoming  more  frequent  in  Britain  as  ornamental  shrubs. 

BARBER-SURGEONS.  In  former  limes,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  article,  barbers! 
acted  a.S'  a  kind  of  surgeons,  or  at  least  phlebotomists,  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the' 
case  in  all  countries.  Till  this  daj',  on  the  pole  on  which  the  barber's  basin  is  sus- 
pended, there  is  represented  a  twisted  or  spiral  ribbon,  which  symbolizes  the  Avinding 
of  a  ribbon  round  the  arm  previous  to  blood-letting.  In  London,  Edinburgh,  and  el.se- 
where,  the  B.  formed  corporations  with  certain  privileges.  The  surgical  duties  of  these 
bodies  now  pertain  to  the  corporations  of  surgeons.  The  existence  of  B.  as  professors 
of  the  healing  art,  in  England,  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  rign  of  Edward  IV.  in 
14G1,  when  they  were  first  incorporated;  and  from  thence  till  the  reign  of  Henrj^  VIII., 
when  they  were  united  with  the  surgeons,  until  the  time  of  George  II.,  when  the  B. 
ceased  to  be  anj'thing  but  barbers,  as  we  now  understand  the  term.  In  the  latter  reign, 
an  act  was  passed,  the  18  Geo.  II.  c.  15,  from  the  preamble  of  which  we  learn  that  not 
till  then  had  the  discovery  ])een  made  that  the  business  or  trade  of  a  barber  was  "  foreign 
to,  and  independent  of,  the  practice  of  surgery;"  and  it  therefore  proceeds  to  dis.solve 
the  connection  between  the  two  bodies,  and  to  remit  the  B.  to  the  more  humble  func- 
tions they  now  perform.  But  this  is  done  Avith  an  express  saving  of  all  their  privileges 
as  a  company  or  corporation,  and  as  such  thej'  exi.st  to  the  present  day.  ISee  an  inter- 
esting account  of  them  in  Kwighf  a  Hidory  of  London,  vol.  iii.  pp.  177-192,  which  con- 
cludes with  the  following  curious  extract  from  the  list  of  officers  to  Ileriot's  hospital  in 
the  statutes  of  that  cliarity  compiled  in  1627:  "  One  chirurgeon  barber  wlio  kIkiU  cut  and 
■pole  the  hair  of  all  the  scholars  of  the  hospital;  and  aUo\o6k  to  the  cure  of  all  those  withiu 
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the  hospital  who  ani/way  shaM  stand  in  need  of  his  art."  And  see  the  report  of  tlie  royal 
commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  tlic  corporations  of  London,  and  printed  in  is'37, 
in  wiiich  all  particulars  relating  to  the  government  and  Avorking  of  this  company  at  the 
present  day  are  given.  The  rejxnt  states  tliat  tlie  comi>any  exists  "for  using  and  exer- 
cising the  art  and  m3stery  of  barbers,  Avliicli  includes  liair-dressers  within  the  suburbs 
and  liberties  of  the  city;"  and  it  concludes  as  follows:  "The  company  possess  exten- 
sive powers  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade,  but  in  practice  none  are  exercised  except  the 
power  of  compelling  all  persons  usmg  the  trade  or  l)usintss  of  barber  (which,  as  before 
mentioned,  includes  hair-dressers)  within  the  city  to  become  free  of  the  comjiany."  The 
barbers  still  retain  tlieir  ancient  hall— whicli  they  possessctl  before  the  surgeons  were 
disimited   from   them — in  3IonkwelI   street,  Cripplegate,  in  the   city  of  London.     See 

APOTrtECARIES,  SURGEOKS,  TllADE  CORPORATIONS. 

BARBES,  Armand,  1809-70;  a  French  revolutionist,  and  leader  in  secret  political 
societies,  at  various  times  imprisoned,  and  in  1S39  sentenced  to  death  as  the  main  leader 
of  an  insurrection  in  wliieh  a  lieutenant  was  murdered;  but  he  was  spared.  Wiiile  in 
prison  he  wrote  TwoDaysunder  Condemnation  of  Death.  In  1848,  he  was  chosen  to  the 
constituent  assembly,  and  in  the  same  j^ear,  with  Raspail  and  others,  he  was  sentenced 
to  life-imprisonment.  When  set  free  he  refused  to  receive  pardon,  asking  to  be  allowed 
to  return  to  jail,  but  this  was  denied  him,  and  he  left  the  country. 

BARBET,  Bucro,  a  genus  of  birds  generally  placed  by  ornithologists  in  the  family  of 
the  Pa'ida',  or  woodpeckers  (q.v.),  but  regarded  as  the  tj^pe  of  a  very^ distinct  sub-faniily, 
exlnbiting  points  of  resemblaiice  to  the  cuckoos.  They  have  a  large  conical  beak,  sur- 
rounded W'itli  tufts  of  bristles  directed  forwards — a  characteristic  from  which  tlie  name 
B.  is  derived  (Lat.  barha,  a  beard).  Thej' prey  on  i nsects,  and  some  of  them  also  on 
young  birds;  some  are  at  least  partial!}'"  frugivorous.  They  inhabit  warm  parts  both  of 
the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  and  most  of  them  are  birds  of  gay  plumage.  The 
Linntean  genus  has  been  subdivided,  and  includes,  besides  the  true  barbets,  the  barba- 
cous  (moiuion).  South  American  birds — the  barbicans  (jjoyonian)  of  Africa  and  India — tlie 
American  puff-birds  (tomatia),  etc.  The  pulf-birds  are  remarkable  for  erecting  their 
plumage  till  they  resemble  a  round  ball.  Being  birds  of  short  wing,  both  they  and  the 
true  barbets  wait  for  their  prey,  generally  sitting  with  great  patience  on  some  witliered 
branch  till  it  comes  near  them,  when  they  suddenlj^  dart  upon  it.  They  often  choose 
positions  close  to  human  habitations,  and  show  little  fear. 

BARBETTE,  an  earthen  terrace  inside  the  parapet  of  a  rampart,  serving  as  a  platform 
for  lieav}- guns:  it  has  such  an  elevation  that  the  guns  may  be  tired  over  the  crest  of 
the  parapet  instead  of  through  the  embrasures,  to  give  them  a  freer  scope  by  swiveling 
round  into  different  directions. 

BARBEYRAC,  Jean,  1674^1744;  a  French  writer  on  law,  the  son  of  a  Protestant 
minister  expatriated  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  B.  taught  in  Lausanne 
and  Berlin,  and  was  professor  of  international  law  in  Groningen.  His  fame  rests  chiefly 
on  the  preface  and  notes  to  his  translation  of  Puffendorf's  I)e  pure  Natnne  et  Ocntiuin.. 
He  also  translated  Grotius'  Laic  in  War  and  Peace.  Among  liis  own  works  are  a  Uiatory 
of  Ancient  Treatises,  and  Traite  du  Jeu,  in  which  he  defends  tlie  morality  of  games  of 
chance. 

BARBICAN  (Ital.  harhacdne),  a  projecting  watch-towrer,  or  other  advanced  T\-ork, 
before  the  gate  of  a  castle  or  fortified  town.  The  term  B.  was  more  specially  applied  to 
the  outwork  intended  to  defend  tlie  (Irawl)ridge,  wliicli  in  modern  fortifications  is  called 
the  tete dit p'/nt.  "To  b/gln  fi-om  without,  tlie  first  menrber  of  an  ancient  castle  was  the 
B.,  a  watch-tower,  for  tlie  purpose  of  descrying  an  enemy  at  a  gretiter  distance"  (Grose's 
Avtiquitii's  of  Enr/Iand  and  Wales),  and,  to  the  same  effect,  Camden,  speaking  of  Bedford 
Castle,  says  it  was  taken  by  four  assaults:  in  the  first  was  taken  the  B. ;  inthe  second, 
thu  outer  haha,.  See  Bailey.  See  also  Parker's  OJofssary  of  Architecture.  There  are  a 
few  perfect  barbicans  remaining  in  England,  as  at  Alnwick  and  Warwick;  but  the  best 
examples  of  it,  as  of  the  other  parts  of  the  fortification  of  the  middle  ages,  are  probably 
to  be  seen  in  the  towm  of  Carcassone  (q.v.)-  A  very  curious  and  minute  account  of  the 
siege  of  Carcassone  in  1240.  in  tlie  form  of  a  report  to  queen  Blanche  by  tlie  seneschal 
who  defended  it,  preserved  in  the  arcliives  of  France,  has  been  published  in  Hewitt's 
Ancient  Ar) noil r{\).^ory,  et  seq.).  in  \;\\\Q\\W\e\\»e^  of  the  B.  are  fully  illustrated.  The 
street  called  Barbican  in  London,  near  Aldersgate  street,  marks  the  site  of  such  a  w^ork, 
in  front  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  old  city. 

BARRIER,  Antoine  Alexandre,  176o-18?5:  a  French  librarian,  who  took  orders 
as  n  priest,  but  abandoned  tlie  church  for  literature.  He  collected  for  the  new  insti- 
tutions established  in  1794  the  books  and  works  of  art  of  the  convents  previously 
abolished;  in  1798  lie  was  lilirarian  for  the  directory,  and  afterwards  for  Napoleon, 
making  up  the  libraries  of  the  Louvre,  of  Fontainebleau,  and  of  Compiegne.  Under 
the  restoration  he  had  charge  of  public  libraries  until  1822.  B.  was  the  author  of 
3ioi-velle  bihliotheque  d'un  homme  de  gout  and  a  dictionary  of  pseudonyms  and  anony- 
mous writers. 

BARBIERI,  GiOYAXNi  Francesco.     See  Guercino,  ante. 
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BARBITON,  or  Bau'bitos,  .n  stringod-iDstniment  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  made  of 
ivory,  in  the  lurm  of  a  lyre,  with  .seven  strings,  and  said  to  have  been  invented  h}' 
Anaereon. 

BAEBOU,  tlie  name  of  a  eclebraled  Freneli  family  of  printers,  tlie  (U'seendants  of 
Jolin  \'>.  of  Lyon,  who  lived  in  tlie  IGlli  eentury.  From  his  press  issued  the  beantiful 
edition  of  tiie  works  of  Clement  Marol  in  1539.  His  son,  liiigli  B.,  removed  from  I^you 
to  J^imoges,  where,  among  other  works,  his  eelebraled  edition  of  Cii'cni'H  LcHi'rn  to  AIUcks 
appeared  in  \b'6^.  .losepli  Gerard  B.,  a  descendant  of  the  same  family — who  in  the 
beginning  of  the  ISih  e.  settled  in  Paris — continued  in  ITo.")  the  series  of  Latin  classics 
in  duodecimo — rivals  to  the  Elzevirs  of  an  earlier  date — which  liad  been  begun  in  1748 
by  C'oustelier,  at  the  instigation  of  the  .learned  Lenglet  Dufresnoy.  This  series  of 
classics,  which  is  much  i)rized  for  its  elegance  and  correctness,  was  purchased,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the' business,  by  Delalain,  from  the  heirs  of  Hugh  B.,  who  died  in  IbO'J. 
There  is  a  complete  set  of  the  B.  classics  in  the  royal  library  of  the  British  museum. 

BABBOUR,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Alabama,  on  the  CMiattahoochie,  adjoining  Georgia;  900 
sq.ni. ;  pop.  '80,34,026 — 20,921  colored.  It  is  fertile,  producing  corn,  cotton,  molasses, 
and  sweet  potatoes.     Co.  seat,  Clayton. 

BABBOUR,  a  co.  in  s.  Kansas,  on  the  border  of  the  Indian  territory;  1,134  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '75,  1,388.     It  has  an  undulating  prairie  surface.     Co.  seat.  Medicine  Lodge. 

BARBOUR,  a  co.  in  n.e.  West  Virginia;  330  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  10.312—386  colored; 
in  '80,  ll.sio.  It  is  hilly,  and  good  for  grazing;  coal,  iron,  and  salt  mines  are  worked. 
Co.  seat,  Philippi. 

BARBOUR,  James,  1775-1842;  a  lawyer,  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  1796- 
1812;  governor  two  terms;  United  States  senator  two  terms;  secretary  of  war  in  1825; 
minister  to  England  in  1828,  but  recalled  by  Jackson.  He  presided  over  the  national 
convention  that  nominated  Harrison  and  Tyler. 

BARBOUR,  JoHX,  an  eminent  Scottish  poet  of  the  14th  c,  regarding  Avliom  historj- 
luis  not  much  to  record  beyond  the  production  of  the  national  epic,  entitled  Tin;  Bnia. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  parentage,  and  of  his  birth  it  can  only  be  conjectured  to  have 
been  about  1320.  The  ascertained  faets  of  his  life  are  few.  We  are  informed  only  that 
in  his  own  age  he  was  accounted  a  man  of  great  learning  and  worth;  tlint  lie  was  arch- 
deacon of  Aberdeen  as  early  at  least  as  1357,  and  held  that  ofhce  till  his  death  in  1395; 
that  in  1357  he  traveled  into  England,  accompanied  hy  three  scholars,  for  the  ])urpose 
of  studying  at  O.xford;  that  he  repeated  his  visit  to  England  for  the  same  purpo.sc  in 
13C4;  that  in  1365,  he  obtained  a  passport  "to  travel  through  England  with  six  com 
panions  on  horseback  towards  St.  l)euis  and  other  sacred  places;"  that  in  1368,  he  again 
received  permission  to  travel  through  England  with  two  servants  and  two  horses,  on  his 
wa}'  for  scholarly  pui-poses  to  France;  that  in  1373  he  was  clerk  of  audit  of  the  house- 
liold  of  king  Robert  II.,  and  one  of  the  auditors  of  exchequer;  that  in  1375  his  great 
]>oeni  was  more  than  half  finished;  that  in  1377  he  liad  a  gratuity  of  £10  from  king 
Robert  II.;  that  in  1378  he  received  from  the  same  prince  a  perpetual  annuity  of  20s., 
which  in  1380  he  bequeathed  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Aberdeen,  under  the  cf.ndition 
that  they  should  sing  a  yearly  mass  for  the  re.st  of  his  .soul;  that  iu  1381  he  had  a  gift 
from  the  crown  of  the  ward  of  a  minor,  wlsose  <  state  lay  within  the  parish  of  which  he 
was  rector;  that  in  1383,  and  again  n\  1385,  he  was  one  of  the  auditors  of  exchequer; 
that  iu  1388  king  Robert  II.  granted  him  a  pension  of  £10  a  year;  and  that  he  died 
between  Martinmas  1394  and  Whitsanday  1395,  probably  on  the  13th  Mar.  of  the  year 
last  named,  his  anniversary  iu  the  cathedral  of  Aberdeen  being  celebrated  on  that  day 
until  the  reformation.  Besides -jCV^' i>V«c^,  B.  wrote  two  other  picnis.  The  Brvte,  now 
lost,  in  which  he  recounted  the  origin  and  history  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuait,  and  Tlie 
Bvok  of  Legends  of  the  Saints,  recently  discovered  in  Cambridge  university  library. 
The  Bruce  is  distinguished  by  great  purity  and  clearness  of  style,  the  language  and  versi- 
fication contrasting  advantageousl}'^  with  those  of  i\v.\  contemporary  English  poet,  not 
excepting  even  Chaucer.  His  imagery  is  Kot  rich,  but  he  is  seldran  other  than  lively, 
simi)l(,,  and  energetic.  Pie  has  depicted,  in  rough  but  faithful  outline,  the  life,  manners, 
and  deeds  of  a  truly  heroic  time,  and  given  to  bis  country  the  first  jioera  in  her  literature, 
and  the  earliest  history  of  her  be.st  and  greatest  king.  The  Brvre  was  first  printed  by 
Dr.  Jamieson  in  1820;  and  edited  by  Cosmo  Innes,  for  the  Spalding  club,  in  1856.  The 
early  Englisli  text  society  also  published  an  edition  edited  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat. 

BARBU  DA,  one  of  the  British  Caribbees.  lying  30  m.  to  the  n.  of  Antigua.  Of  its 
n.  end,  the  lat.  and  long,  are  17^  33'  n,  and  61^  43'  w.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  75 
sq.m.,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  in  1871  was  813.  The  proportional  density, 
therefore,  of  population  is  only  about  ^^  of  that  of  Barbadoes  (q.v.).  In  fact,  the 
island,  small  as  it  is,  has  never  been  cleared  for  cultivation,  the  greater  part  of  the 
interior. being  a  dense  forest,  interspersed  with  patches  of  savanna.  The  agriculture, 
sucii  as  it  is,  is  confined  to  the  rearing  of  stock  and  the  growing  of  provisions.  B.  is 
of  coral  formation,  and  is  beset  with  reefs.     It  has  a  roadstead,  but  no  harbor. 

BARBY,  a  walled  t.  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  15  m.  s.e.  of  - 
Madgebin-g.     It  is  well  built,  and  has  an  old  castle.     Pop.  '75,  5084,  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  woolens  and  linens. 
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BASCA,  a  country  in  the  n.  of  Africa,  in  lat.  2G'  to  33'  n.,  and  long.  20'  to  2T  c, 
between  the  Great  Syrtih;  (now  called  the  gulf  of  Sidra)  and  Egj'pt.  It  forms  the  eastern 
division  of  Tripoli,  having  the  rest  of  that  dominion  on  the  w.,  tlie  Mediterranean  sea  on 
tlio  n.,  the  Lii)yan  desert  on  the  s.,  and  it  is  separated  from  Egypt  on  the  e.  by  no 
delinite  line,  hut  by  a  number  of  roving  independent  tribes.  It  nearly  corresponds  with 
ihe  ancient  Cyreiiaica  (q.v.).  Pop.  variously  estimated  from  oO(),(tOO  to  l.OOO.dOO.  The 
climate  is  healthy  and  agieeable  in  the  more  elevated  parts,  wtiich  reach  a  height  of 
about  1'2()()  ft.,  anil  in  those  exposed  to  the  sea-breeze.  Tliere  ;u-e  none  but  small  streams, 
but  tiie  narrow  terrace-like  tracts  of  country  are  extremely  fertile,  realizing  all  that  h; 
said  of  the  ancient  Cyrenaica.  Kice,  (hites,  olives,  saffron,  etc.,  are  produced  in  i)lenty. 
The  pastures  are  excellent:  the  horses  still  celebrated,  as  in  ancient  times.  But  the  good 
soil  extends  over  only  about  a  fourth  of  13. ;  the  e.  exhibits  only  naked  rocks  and  loo.se 
sand.  Many  ruins  in  tiie  north-western  parts  attest  a  former  state  of  cultivation  niucU 
superior  to  the  present.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Cyrus,  B.  became  a  .state,  which  proved 
dangerous  to  the  neighboring  state  of  Cyrene;  but  within  a  single  century  it  sank,  and 
became  subject  to  Egypt.  In  the  Iloman  period,  its  inhabitants  were  noted  for  their 
predatory  incursions.  It  was  afterwards  a  i)rovince  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  had 
declared  it.seli  independent  when  the  Arabs  invaded  and  conquered  it  in  641.  The  pres- 
ent inhabitants  consist  oi  Arabs  and  Berbers,  who  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
and  are  subject  to  tlie  Pasha  of  Tripoli,  to  whom  each  of  the  beys  jjuys  an  annual  tribute. 

BARCA,  or  Barce,  an  ancient  city  in  Cyrenica,  in  the  district  of  B.,  Africa,  the 
ruins  now  being  known  as  El-.Medinah.  It  was  on  high  ground,  about  11  m.  from  the 
sea,  founded  by  a  Cyrenean  colony  about  554  r;.c.  The  Persians  captured  and  pillaged 
the  cit}^  about  blO  K.c,  and  manj'of  its  people  were  led  as  captives  into  Bactria.  B. 
existed  for  several  centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  and  appears  to  have  risen  to  import- 
ance under  the  Arabs. 

BARCA,  or  Barcas,  signifying  "lightning,"  applied  to  Hamilcar  and  otlier  Cartha- 
ginian commanders,  because  of  the  rapidity  of  their  military  movements. 

BARCAEOLLE',  a  .species  of  song  peculiar  to  the  gondoliers  of  Venice.  The  name  is 
appliiil  to  inn^-ical  compositions  for  voice  or  pianoforte  of  a  similar  character. 

BAECELLO'NA  and  POZZO  DI  GOTTO,  two  towns  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Mes- 
sina, staiuling  close  together,  so  as  really  to  form  one  t.,  the  two  parts  of  wliieh  are 
separated  by  a  small  stream,  the  Flume  di  Castro  Reale,  supposed  to  be  the  Longanus  of 
antiquity.  Pop.  of  the  two  towns,  14,471.  The  chief  street  is  a  long  street  of  mean 
houses  of  a  single  stoiy.  B.  is  situated  in  a  broad  plain,  between  tlie  mountains  and  the 
sea,  abounding  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.     It  is  22  m.  w.s.w.  from  Messina. 

BAECELOKTA,  the  most  important  manufacturing  city  in  Spain,  in  tiie  province  of 
the  same  name,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Mediterranean  betw-een  the  mouths  of  the 
Llobregat  and  the  Besos,  in  the  midst  of  a  district  as  luxuriant  as  a  garden.  It  is  walled, 
aud  i^ossessed  of  a  citadel,  which,  however,  is  effectually  commanded  by  the  fortress  of 
Montjouy  on  the  southwest.  B.,  like  Edinburgh,  is  divided  into  two  parts — the  old  town 
aud  tiie  new — by  the  vdiiibln  (river-bed),  which  iias  been  planted  with  tiowering  shrubs, 
and  formed  into  a  beautiful  promenade.  The  streets  fif  the  old  tt)wu.  forming  the  n.w. 
division,  are  crooked,  narrow,  and  ill-paved.  Those  of  the  new  are  much  more  spacious 
and  regular  There  is  a  large  suburb  to  the  e.  of  the  tov.'n,  where  the  seafaring  portion 
of  the  population  cliietly  reside.  In  1864,  the  pop.  was  190,000;  but  in  1868  it  had  been 
reduced  to  167,095,  chiefly  by  a  frightful  cholera  epidemic  in  1805.  B.  is  the  see  of  a 
bishoj).  It  has  a  universit}',  and  colleg(^s  and  schools  for  general  and  special  educational 
purposes;  public  libraries,  in  one  of  which  there  is  a  si)lendid  collection  of  MSS. ;  sev- 
eral hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions;  the  finest  theater  in  Spain;  and  numerous 
ancient  and  elegant  cliurches,  with  a  cathedral  which,  begun  in  1298,  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. B.  manufactures  silk,  woolens,  cottons,  lace,  hats,  firearms,  etc.,  which  for.m 
its  principal  exports.  It  imports  raw  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  and  other, colonial 
produce;  also  Baltic  timber,  salt  fish,  hides,  iron,  wax,  etc.  Kext  to  Cadiz,  it  is  the 
most  important  port  in  Spain.  In  1872,  between  700  and  800  fAreign  vessels,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  860,000  tf)ns,  discharged  their  cargoes  in  the  port.  The  harbor  was  extended 
and  its  entrance  improved  in  1875.  The  imports  in  1874  amounted  to  £1,943,310,  and 
the  exports  to  about  ,£300.(X)0.  B.  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  associated  with 
many  historical  events.  Local  tradition  fixes  the  date  of  its  foundation  400  years  before 
the  Romans;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  refounded  by  Amilcar  Barca,  the  father  of  Han- 
nibal, from  whom  its  ancient  name,  Barciiio,  was  derived.  An  important  city  under  the 
Romans,  Goths,  and  ^loore,  B.  in  878  became  an  independent  sovereignty,  under  a  Chris- 
tian chief  of  its  own.  whose  descendants  continued  to  govern  it,  and  to  hold  the  title  of 
counts  of  Barcelona  until  the  12th  c. .  when  its  ruler  adopted  the  title  of  king  of 
Aragon,  to  wliicii  kingdom  it  was  annexed.  During  the  middle  ages,  B.  became  a  flour- 
ishing .seaport,  rivaled  in  the  Mediterranean  l)y  Genoa  only.  To  its  commercial  code, 
fnimed  in  the  13th  c.  much  deference  was  paid  by  the  whole  of  Eurojie;  and  it  was  at 
this  time,  saj's  Fonl  in  his  HundhookofSpnu),  "  a  city  of  commerce,  conquest,  and  cour- 
tiers; of  taste,  learning,  and  luxury;  and  tlie  Athens  of  tlie  troubadour."  Columbus 
was  received  here  in  1493  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  after  his  discovery  of  America.    In 
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1(540,  it  appealed  to  France  against  the  tyranny  of  Piiiiip  IV. ;  but  it  turned  against  that 
CDiuitry  in  the  war  of  tlie  Sitanisli  succession,  and  adhered  to  Austria.  In  IKto,  the  for- 
tress of  ^lont JDuy  was  surprised  and  eai)tuivd  by  lord  Petcrburouyli,  and  the  city  sur- 
renth'rcd  sliortly  aftei'wards.  In  1714,  ailcr  a  most  heroic  (h'l'ense,  it  was  stormed  by 
tlie  dulcc  of  iJerwielc,  and  given  over  to  lire  and  sword.  JS'aiKileon  ])erlidiously  obtained 
possession  of  it  in  IHOJS;  and  witli  one  or  two  reverses,  and  in  the  face  of  great  diliicul- 
tles,  it  was  held  by  tiie  French  until  tlie  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  Paris  in  1814.  For 
13  years,  B.  remained  quiet  under  the  iron  rule  of  Espana;  hut  in  18:27  its  old  turbulent 
spirit  returned,  and  it  rose  in  favor  of  Don  Carlos.  Since  that  time,  IJ.  has  generallj'' 
supi)orted  the  government.  l>ut  a  progressist  rebellion  in  1850  caused  much  l)loodshe(i, 
and  in  1874  the  federalists  raised  an  insurrection  here. — The  province  of  li  lias  an  area 
of  21)30  sq.ni.,  and  a  pop.  of  (1870)  702,555. 

BARCELO'NA,  a  state  or  department  of  Venezuela,  between  the  Caribbean  sea  and 
the  Orinoco;  13,812  sq.m. ;  pop.  '73,  101,3'JO.  Besides  many  cattle,  it  produces  coffee, 
cocoa,  cotton,  cane,  corn,  and  tropical  fruits. 

BARCELO'NA,  formerly  New  B.,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  B.  on  the  Neveri,  near 
the  ocean,  100  m.  e.  of  Caraccas;  \)0]>.  7044.  Tlie  city  is  dirty  and  unhealthy,  yet  has 
considerable  export  trade  in  liides,  cattle,  indigo,  cotton,  etc. 

BARCLAY,  Alexandi-:!?,  a  poet  and  prose  writer,  b.  about  the  end  of  the  15th c, 
whether  in  England  or  Scotland  is  not  certain.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  then  obtained 
through  liis  patron,  bishop  Cornish,  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  priests  or  prebendaries 
of  St.  iMary  Ottery,  in  Devon.shire.  He  afterwards  became  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Ely,  where  he  continued  until  its  suppression  in  1539.  He  d.  in  June,  1552, 
six  weeks  after  lie  had  been  presented  to  the  rectory  of  All-Hallows,  London.  His  claim 
to  notice  rests  chiefly  upon  his  famous  poem,  IVie  SIii/p  nf  FoUjx  of  ike  Workle — partly  a 
translation,  and  partly  an  imitation  of  the  German  Aur/r/^.sr/i/jf' by  Brandt — printed  by 
Pynson  in  1509,  and  since  often  reprinted  (best  edition  by  T.  II.  Jamiesou.  1874.)  It  is 
interesting  as  showing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  times  satiri/x'd.  He  published 
several  works  besides;  amongst  others.  The  Myrroitr  of  Good  Maniwrx,  llin  Catttell  of  La- 
bour, The  Egloges,  the  first  eclogues  that  appeared  in  the  English  language;  and  also 
made  a  translation  of  ^&\\\iiii'%  Hintory  of  the  Jugurthine  M^ar.  In  his  lifetime,  he  was 
admired  for  his  wit  and  eloquence,  and  his  writings  exhibit  a  refinement  not  common 
in  that  age. 

BARCLAY,  John,  a  clever  poet  and  satirist,  was  b.  about  1583",  at  Pont-a-Mousson  in 
Lorraine,  wliere  his  father,  William  B.,  a  Scotsman,  who  d.  in  1005,  had  held  the  ollice 
of  professor  of  law.  He  studied  in  the  Jesuit  college  of  that  place;  and  the  dis- 
tinguished talents  wliicli  he  early  displayed,  caused  the  Jesuits  to  try  to  induce  him 
to  enter  their  order.  On  account  of  his  rejection  of  their  proposals,  he,  as  well  as 
his  father,  suffered  much  persecution.  He  accompanied  his  father  to  England  in 
1603,  where  he  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  James  I.,  to  whom  he  dedicated  one 
of  liis  works,  Etipfiormionin  Satyricon  (Lond.  1603),  a  politico-satirical  romance,  chiefly 
directed  against  the  Jesuits.  Next  appeared  his  Coanpirdtio  Anglicuna  (Lond.  1005), 
and  his  Icon  Animarum  (Lond.  1614).  In  1615,  lie  left  England,  and  went  to  Rome, 
whei-e  he  d.  Aug.  12,  t621.  In  the  same  j'ear  his  celebrated  work  Argi''nis  appeared 
in  Paris  (Paris,  1621).  It  was  written  in  Latin,  and  has  been  translated  into  several 
languages.  There  are  no  fewer  than  three  translations  into  English;  the  last  appeared 
in  1772.  It  is  a  political  allegory,  containing  clever  allusions  to  the  state  of  Europe, 
more  particularly  of  France,  during  the  time  of  the  league.  Argerds  was  admired 
both  by  Cowper  and  DTsraeli. 

BARCLAY,  John,  1734-98;  the  founder  of  a  small  sect  in  the  Scotch  church  called 
Bercans,  or  Barclayites.  He  was  assistant  minister  at  Fettercairn,  where  he  attracted 
crowds  by  his  novel  doctrine;  the  presbytery  disapproving  refused  him  the  usual  testi- 
monials, and  he  was  dismissed  from  his  position.  The  general  assembly  sustained  the 
presbytery,  whereupon  B.  left  the  church,  but  continued  to  preach  in  Edinburgh,  Lon- 
clon,  and  other  cities,  but  with  no  great  success.  The  Bereaus  claim  to  found  tlieir  sys- 
tem upon  the  gospel  alone,  without  reference  to  human  authority.  As  a  sect  thej^ 
are  not  important  in  number  or  influence. 

BARCLAY,  John,  m.d.,  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  Edinburgh,  and  eminent  for  his 
attainments  both  in  human  and  comparative  anatomy,  in  physiology,  and  in  other 
branches  of  natural  science,  was  b.  Dec.  10,  1758,  at  Cairn,  near  Drummaquhauce,  in 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  and  was  educated  at  the  parish  school  of  Muthil,  and  after- 
wards at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews.  He  studied  for  the  ministry  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  and  was  licensed  as  a  preacher,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the 
profession  of  medicine,  and  particularly  to  the  study  of  anatomy.  He  obtained  the 
degree  of  M.D.  from  the  university  of  Edinlmrgh  in  1796.  After  spending  a  year  in 
London,  he  became  a  private  lecturer  on  Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  Edin- 
burgh. He  published  in  1803,  ^1  NeiiC  Andioinical  Nonienchitiire;  and  in  1808,  a 
treatise  on  the  Musridar  Motions  of  the  Huntan  Body.  In  1812,  appeared  his  De- 
fscription  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Human  Bodg,  a  work  of  vast  labor  and  accurate  obser- 
vation,    in   1825,  not  long  before  his   death,  he  published  An  Inquiry  into  the  Opir„- 
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loris,  Ancient  and  Modern,  concerninfi  Life  and  Orfjnnizntion.  He  d.  at  Edinburgh  on  21st 
Aug.,  1826,  leaving  to  the  royal  college  of  surgeons  in  Edinburgh  his  achniraole  ana 
touiical  collection,  for  llic  reception  of  which  a  suitable  and  splendid  hall  was  erected. 

BARCLAY,  RoHEiiT,  the  celebrated  apologist  of  the  Quakers,  was  born  on  Dec.  23, 
164y,  at  Gordonslown  in  Morayshire,  Scotland.  His  father  was  the  son  of  David  Bar- 
clay of  blathers,  the  representative  of  an  old  Scoto-Nornian  family,  which  traced  itself 
tlirough  l-j  intervening  generations  to  W'alter  de  Bcrkele}',  \\\\o  acquired  a  settlement  in 
Scotland  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  c. ;  Ids  mother  was  tlie  daugliter  of  .sir  Robert 
Gordon,  the  premier  baronet  of  Kova  Scotia,  and  historian  of  the  house  of  Sutherland 
Young  B.  received  the  i-udiments  of  leannng  in  his  native  country,  and  was  afterward.*) 
sent  to  the  Scotch  college  at  Paris,  of  which  his  uncle  was  rector.  Here  he  made  rapid 
])rogress  in  his  studies,  and  excited  tlie  adnuration  of  his  preceptors,  as  well  as  of  his 
relative,  w'ho  offered  to  ina.ke  him  his  lieir,  if  he  would  remain  in  Fmnce,  and  formally 
adopt  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  the  ceremonies  of  which  he  had  l)eeu  liabiluated 
during  his  residence  there.  This,  however,  B.  refused  to  do;  and  in  compliance  witli 
the  wish  which  his  mother  had  expressed  on  her  dealh-b(^d,  he  returned  liome  in  1064. 
Thougli  only  16,  B.  was  an  excellent  scliolar.  and  could  speak  in  the  Latin  language  with 
wonderful  llueucj'  and  correctness.  In  1667,  he  end)raced  the  principles  of  the  society 
of  Friends,  for  reasons  more  highly  respected  in  otir  day  than  in  his.  He  states  in  iiis 
Treatixe  on  Uniterxid  Lore,  that  his  "lirst  education  fell  among  the  strictest  sort  of  Cal- 
vinists,"  tliose  of  his  country  "surpa.ssing  in  the  heat  of  zeal  not  oidy  Geneva,  from 
whence  they  derive  their  })cdigree,  l)ut  all  tiie  other  so-called  reformed  churches;"  that 
shortly  afterwards,  his  transition  to  France  had  thrown  him  among  the  opi)Osite  "  sect 
of  Papists,"  whom,  after  a  time,  he  found  to  be  no  less  deficient  in  Charity  than  the 
other;  and  that,  consequently,  he  had  refrained  from  joining  any,  though  he  had  listened 
to  several.  The  ultimate  effect  of  this  was  to  liberalize  his  mind,  by  convincing  him  of 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  religious  .strife.  In  both  Calvinists  and  Catliolics,  he  found 
an  abserice  of  "the  principles  of  love,"  "a  straitness  of  doctrine."  and  a  "practice  of 
persecution,"  which  offended  his  idea  of  Clu'istianity,  as  well  as  his  gentle  and  generous 
nature.  He  therefore  allied  hims(!lf  gladly  to  this  new  sect,  whose  distinguishing  feature 
was  its  charity  and  pure  simplicity  of  Christian  life,  and  soon  became  one  of  its  most 
devoted  adherents  and  its  ablest  advocate.  In  the  course  of  Ids  life  he  made  several 
excursions  into  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  earnestly  propagating  his  peaceful 
views  wherever  he  went,  and  occasionally  enjoying  the  compaiuonship  of  William  Peun. 
His  lirst  publication  was  TrutJi  Cleared  of  Calumnies.  It  appeared  in  1670,  and  was 
intended  as  a  refutation  of  the  charges— manj^  of  them  notoiiously  false — nuule  against 
the  new  sect.  In  1673  appeared  ^4  Catccldmi  and  Confeman  of  Faitli,  the  answers  to  the 
questions  being — to  avoid  theological  dogmatism — in  the  words  of  Scripture.  This  was 
followed  by  Tlie  Anarcliy  of  tJie  Banters,  etc.  In  1675.  he  published  his  viar/mnn  opus, 
elal)orately  entitled  An  Apology  for  tlie  True  Chiistian  Ditinity,  as  the  same  is  held  forth 
and  Preached  by  tlie  People  called  in  scorn  Quakers:  Being  a  fidl  Explanation,  etc.  It 
contains  a  statement  and  defen.se  of  15  religious  propositions  peculiar  to  the  Friends. 
The  Lading  doctrine  which  runs  through  the  wliole  book  is,  that  divine  truth  is  made 
Icnown  to  us  not  by  logical  investigation,  l)ut  by  intuition  or  immediate  revelation :  and  that 
the  faculty,  if  it  can  lie  teclinieally  defined,  b}'  which  such  intintion  is  rendered  possible, 
is  the  "  interaal  light,"  the  source  of  which  is  God,  or,  more  properly,  Christ,  "  who  is 
the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  coineth  into  tlie  world."  The  identity  of  this 
doctrine  with  that  lield  by  Mr.  Maurice  and  others  of  the  Broad  church  in  tlie  present 
day  has  been  more  than  once  remaiked.  In  1677  api>eared  his  Treatise  on.  Unirers(d  Lore. 
It  was  the  first  of  tiiat  long  series  of  noble  and  gentle  remonstrances  against  the  crimi- 
nality of  war  that  has  so  honorably  distinguished  the  society  of  Friends,  It  was 
addres.scd  to  the  ambassadors  of  the'seveial  princes  of  Europe,  met  at  ^Mmeguen.  In 
1686,  he  published  liis  last  work,  whicli  was  a  defense  of  the  doctrine  of  "immediate 
revelation."  He  died  at  Ury,  in  Kincardineshire,  Oct.  3.  1690.  His  estate  remained  in 
the  pos.session  of  his  descendants  till  1854,  its  owner  at  that  lime  being  captain  Barclay, 
the  famous  pedestrian.  "The  Apologist's  Study,"  which  remained  much  as  he  left  it, 
was  long  an  object  of  pilgrimage  with  member's  of  the  .society  of  Friends;  it  was  de- 
stroyed a  few  years  ago,  when  tlie  old  house  of  Ury  was  pulled  down. 

BARCLAY,  Wn.i.i.vM,  i,i..d.,  1541-1605;  a  Scotch  writer  on  law.  He  studied  in 
France,  under  the  famous  Cujas;  became  professor  of  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Pont- 
iVMousson,  and  was  made  councilor  of  state  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  He  married  a 
French  lady,  and  their  son  John  became  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  Argenis.  Tliis 
boy  the  Jesuits  desired  to  educate,  bul  the  father  opposed  it,  Avhich  roused  the  enmity  of 
the  Jesuits  so  tliat  B.  was  compelled  to  leave  France.  King.  James  offered  him  prefer- 
ment if  he  would  join  the  church  of  England,  but  he  refused  and  returned  to  France, 
becoming  professor  in  the  university  of  Angers.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
important  works  on  law. 

BARCLAY  AND  PERKINS'S  BRITWERY.  one  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the 
kind  in  the  world,  is  situated  in  Park  street,  Southwark,  London,  the  buildings  cov- 
ering ujuvMrds  of  ten  acres.  The  brewery  was  fouiKied  by  Dr.  JohnsoiTs  friend, 
Henry  Thrale,  who,  in  1773,    according  to  a   statement   made   by  the   doctor   on   his 
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Ilcbi  kloaii  tour,  was  pajing  as  mucli  as  £20,000  annually  to  the  excise.  After  Thrale's 
death,  it  was  sold  by  the  executors  to  Barclay  (a  descendant  of  the  author oi'  Xho.  Apulugy 
for  iiie  QjKiherx),  and  Perkins,  wiio  had  been  Thrale's  chiCi  clerk,  for  £lo5,()00.  So  far 
back  as  the  year  1841,  when  described  in  Dodd's  Vidta  to  J\tc(ori(s,  this  i;r(  at  establish- 
ment had  24  malt-bins,  each  as  large  as  a  three-storied  house;  a  brewing-roora  nearly  as 
large  as  Weslnunster  Iiall;  10  coppers  averaging  120,000  gallons  capacity  each;  4  fer- 
menting vessels  of  1500  barrels  cai)acitycach;  a  cooling-lloor  of  1000  sq.  yards  area;  300 
yea-t-working  vessels  of  300  gallons  capacity  cnch;  and  l."*0  store-vats,  one  large 
enough  to  contain  100,000  gar\ons.  The  operations  consumed  2000  quarters  of  uialt 
and  (500,000  gallons  of  water  weekiy,  while  the  carting  of  the  beer  employed  200  horses 
and  drays.  These  quantities  must  have  greatly  increased  since;  for  although  there 
has  been  a  vast  increase  of  population  since  1841  in  the  metropolis,  the  number  of 
porter  breweries  (of  which  those  of  Barclay  &  Perkins,  and  Trumau  ttllanbury,  are 
the  chief)  remains  nearly  uniform. 

BARCLAY,  or  BARCJLAY-ALLARDICE,  Robekt,  1779-1  8.j4;  a  captain  in  the 
British  army,  and  a  descendant  of  Barclay  of  Ury;  noted  as  a  pedestrian,  at  his  gi'catest 
effort  walking  1000  m.  iu  1(J00  consecutive  hours.  lu  later  life  he  was  a  breeder  of 
cattk-  and  Nheep. 

BASCLAY  DE  TOLLY,  Michael,  Prince,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Russian 
generals,  was  descendeil  from  a  branch  of  the  same  Scotch  family  to  which  the  two 
proccjdmg — Barclay  the  poet  and  the  apologist  of  the  Quakers — belonged,  some  of  whom 
had  settled  in  Mecklenburg  and  Livonia.  He  was  the  yoiuigest  of  three  brothers,  and 
was  b.  iu  1759  iu  Livonia,  where  his  father,  Gottlieb  B.  de  T. — at  one  time  a  mciuber  of 
the  town-council  of  Riga— possessed  an  estate.  Having  l)eeu  adopted  by  gen.  van 
Vermoulcu,  B.  de  T.  entered  a  Russian  regiment  of  cuirassieis,  at  tirst  with  the  rank  of 
sergeant.  He  fought  with  great  braveiy  iu  the  Turkisliwar  of  1788-89;  iu  the  camjjaign 
against  Sweden  in  1790;  and  in  those  against  Poland  iu  1792  and  1794.  In  the  \\-\v  180(5, 
at  Pultusk,  as  maj.  geu.,  he  commanded  Benningseu's  atlvaneed-guard.  He  lost  an  arm 
at  the  battle  of  Eylau.  Although  umch  hated  by  the  Russian  national  party,  because 
regarded  by  them  as  a  GermaU.  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  in  1810 — an  office  which  he  held  till  1813.  In  1818,  he  was  made  conunauder- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  west.  His  retreat  to  Smoleu.-ko,  and  the  loss  of  the  battle 
fought  there  on  the  17th  of  Aug.,  raised  the  hatred  of  the  liussiau  national  party  to  a 
greater  height  than  ever,  and  he  was  obliged  to  yield  the  chief  .command  to  Kutusow. 
It  has  been  maintained  b}'  many,  that  B.  de  T.  was  the  originator  of  th>.'  Russian  system 
of  defense  in  1812.  He  had  indeed  advised  a  retreat  to  the  interior,  aud  recommeiided 
the  avoidance  of  a  battle;  but  the  .system  of  defense,  as  a  whole,  originated  with  gen. 
Pfuel,  who  had  left  the  Prussian  service,  and  constantly  accompanied  the  emperor 
Alexander  from  the  year  1807,  without  holding  any  distinct  official  appoinlnieut.  At 
Moskwa,  B.  de  T.  commanded  the  right  wing.  After  the  death  of  Kiuusow,  he  again 
obtained  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  which  he  held  at  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  and 
retained  till  the  truce.  He  afterwards  commanded  the  Russian  army  iu  Bohemia,  and 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Dresden,  Culm,  and  Leipsic.  He  was  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Russian  army  in  France,  and  in  consequence  of  this  was  made  a  prince  aud  a  tield 
marshal.  He  died  iu  1818  at  lusterburg,  on  his  way  to  the  Bohemian  batlis.  Two  or 
three  years  before  his  death,  the  estate  of  Tolly  or  Tovvie,  iu  Aberdeenshire,  the  old 
inheritance  of  his  family,  was  for  sale,  and  he  was  pressed  to  buy  it,  but  refused,  on  the 
groiuid  that  his  family  had  been  so  loug  expatriated  that  Scotland  was  now  to  them  a 
strange  country.  , 

BAE-COCH  BA,  Si.MOX.  the  leader  of  the  Jews  in  their  great  insurrection  against  the 
Romans,  under  the  emperor  Hadrian,  from  131  to  135  a.d.  Three  times  had  the  oppressed 
Jews  revolted  without  success,  from  115  to  118;  and  in  130.  soon  after  Hadrian's  return 
from  Syria,  a  new  rebellion  broke  out,  for  which  they  had  been  secretly  preparing.  At 
the  head  of  it  was  one  Simon,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Bar-cochba,  i.e  ,  "son  of  the 
star,"  pretending  that  the  prophecy  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  him,  "There  shall  come  a  star 
out  of  Jacob"  (Numb.  xxiv.  17).  He  fought  at  first  with  great  success  against  the 
Romans,  and  even  obliged  them  to  evacuate  Jerusalem,  where  he  w^as  proclaimed  king, 
aud  caused  coins  to  be  struck  with  his  name.  The  Avar  spread  over  all  the  country  of 
Palestine,  and  fifty  towns,  besides  many  villages  and  hamlets,  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Jews.  But  on  the  arrival  of  IJadrian's  general,  Julius  Severus,  Jeru.salem  was 
retaken;  and  in  August,  135.  Bether,  the  veiy  last  strong  fortress  held  by  the  Jews,  was 
stornu'd  by  the  Romans.  B.  fell  on  the  day  of  this  bloody  conquest.  During  the  war, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  were  destroj-ed,  many  were  executed,  and  very  cruel 
edicts  were  subsequently  issued  against  them.  From  this  last  struggle  dates  the  final 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  holy  city  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  rebuilt  uiuler  another  name.  The  Jews  still  retain  in  their  liturgy  hynms  which 
thc}^  chant  in  mournful  memory  of  this  tragic  event.  For  a  particular  history  of  the 
s1ruu-n-le,  seeMliuter'sZ'c/'  Jl'uUscJie  Krieg  uiUer  den  Kaiscra  Trajan  ii nclHadrian (Altoua, 
1821).' 

BARD,  the  name  known  to  the  Romans  since  200  B.C.,  by  which  the  Gauls  and  other 
Celtic   peoples  (British,  Welsh,  Irish,  and  Scotch)  designated  their  minstrels.     Like  the 
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Scops  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  Scalds  of  Scandinavia,  the  Lards  celebrated  the  deeds 
of  gods  and  heroes  at  reUi^ious  solemnities,  and  the  festivities  of  princes  and  nobles, 
iiccompanjinii-  their  recitations  Avith  the  harp  or  chrotta  (Ir.  emit  and  dursench);  they 
<;:ccited  tiie  armies  to  biavery,  preceded  tliem  into  the  liglit,  and  formed  the  heralds  of 
princes,  and  the  mediators  of  "peace.  The  institution  early  disappeared  among  tlie  Gauls, 
but  ling'  red  long  in  Wales.  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  bards  loi-med  a  hereditary 
order,  and  exercised  a  decided  national  intluence.  Tlie  minstrels  among  the  Celts,  as 
among  the  Germans,  Averc  tlu^  organ  of  the  people,  and  the  cliannel  of  all  historical  tra- 
dition. It  is  supposed  that  in  Wales,  about  940  a.u.,  their  privileges  were  detined  and 
fixed  by  the  laws  whicli  bear  the  name  of  king  Ilowel  Dha;  and  in  1078  the  whole  order 
is  said  to  have  l)eeu  reformed  and  regulated  anew  by  Grylhth  ap  Conan.  At  Caerwys, 
Aberfniw,  and  Mathraval,  there  were  held  from  time  to  time  great  competitions  in  min- 
strelsy, called  eisteddfods,  at  which  the  judges  were  appointed  l>y  the  prince.  When 
"Wales  was  concjuered  by  Edward  I.  (12841.  the  bards  lost  their  privileges,  and  were, 
according  to  tradition,  peVsecuted  and  put  to  death;  but  succeeding  princescountenanccd 
the  institution,  and  eisteddfods  were  repeatedly  held  under  royal  commission  down  to 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Since  then,  exertions  for  the  revival  of  national  Welsh  poetry 
and  the  bardic  prol'es.siou  have  been  made  by  several  societies:  the  Gwyneddigion,  founded 
in  1770:  tiie  Cambrian,  in  1818;  and  more  recently,  the  Metropolitan  Cambrian  in.stitu- 
tion.  To  these  societies,  and  to  tlie  patriotism  of  individuals,  we  owe  collections  of  the 
relics  of  tlie  lays  of  the  Welsh  bards,  none  of  which,  it  .should  be  added,  can  be  traced 
to  ^MSS.  of  an  ol;ler  date  than  the  12th  century.  The  most  interesting  of  those  relics  are 
those  t)f  Liwarc'h-Henn,  Ancnrin,  and  Taliesin.  See  Jones's  Rdics  of  tlie  Wehh  Bards, 
(1794);  Owcn'ii  Myvyrian  Archwhfifi  of  TFafcs  (3  vols.,  1801-7);  Poemcs  des  Bardes  Bra- 
ioiu  da  vi"  SucJt:-,  par  T.  H.  de  la  Villciaarque  (Paris,  1850),  etc.     See  Wklsh  Language 

AND  LiTEKATUKE. 

In  Irelaud.  the  bards  are  believed  to  have  been  a  hereditary  guild,  divided  into  three 
classes:  the  Filedha,  who  sung  in  the  service  of  religion,  and  in  war,  and  were  the 
counselors  and  heralds  of  princes;  the  Braitheamhain.  who  recited  or  chanted  the  laws; 
the  Seanachaidhe,  who  were  chroniclers  and  genealogists  to  princes  and  nobles.  Their 
ample  ])riviieges  and  endowments  of  land  gave  them  an  exorbitant  influence,  which 
both  princes  and  people  had  sometimes  to  rise  against  and  curb.  The  great  skill  of  the 
Irish  btu"ds  on  the  harp  was  acknowledged  everywhere.  After  the  conquest  of  Ireland 
Ity  llenrj'  II.,  the  profession  began  to  sink.  Still  many  of  the  chiefs  maintained  bards 
in  tiieir  families,  whose  songs  and  legends  kept  up  the  national  feeling.  This  occasioned 
several  measures  of  the  English  rulers  against  the  Irish  bards;  Elizabeth  ordered  the 
bards  tiiac  were  captured  to  be  hanged,  as  the  instigators  of  rebellion.  Turlogh  O'Caro- 
lau,  b.  1670,  d.  17t}7,  is  reckoned  the  last  Irish  bard;  his  poems  were  translated  into 
I'^nglish  bv  Furlory.  Other  lays  of  the  bards  have  been  trau.slated  by  Miss  Brook, 
litUcsof  Irish  Pott ry  (Dub.,  1789),  and  Hardiman,  Irish  Minstrehy  (Dub.,  1831). 

The  bardism  of  Scotland  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  Ireland; 
but  nothing  is  certainly  known  of  the  subject  beyond  the  fact  that  there  were  poets  "t 
bards,  of  different  degrees,  in  the  highlands  down  to  the  17th  century. 

The  name  of  B.  was  unknown  among  the  Germanic  nations;  though  a  corrupt  read- 
ing in  some  ]\ISS.  of  the  Germania  of  Tacitus  (barditus  for  harituH,  the  "war-cry")  led 
Klopstock  and  others  to  write  wild  religious  and  war  songs,  which  they  called  "  bardits," 
under  the  notion  that  they  were  restoring  a  branch  of  the  national  literature.  This 
Ossianic  aberration  soon  came  to  an  end. 

BAKD,  a  fortress  and  village  of  Piedmont,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Doire, 
about  23  m.  s.  s.e.  of  Aosta.  When  the  French  crossed  the  St.  Bernard  iu  1800,  the  for- 
tress of  B.  offered  a  resistance  to  their  further  advance  into  Italy,  which  might  have 
proved  effectual  had  the  Austrian  garrison  been  sufficientlj' on  the  alert.  The  French 
failed  to  take  the  fortress  bv  storm,  but  they  succeeded  in  dragging  their  artillery  under 
and  past  the  guns  of  the  fort  during  the  night,  and  were  far  on  the  road  to  Ivrca  before 
the  Austrian  commander  was  aware  that  thej^  had  passed.  B.  was  taken  a  short  time 
after  by  the  French,  and  razed,  but  it  has  since  been  restored.     Pop.  about  550. 

BAIiD.  John,  171G-99;  b.  Penn. ;  a  physician,  and  first  president  of  the  medical 
society.     He  established  the  first  quarantine  on  Bedloe's  island,  in  New  York  harbor. 

BARD,  Sami-el.  ll.d..  1743-1821;  b.  Philadelphia;  .son  of  Dr.  John;  studied  in 
Columbia  college  and  the  Edinburgh  medical  school;  organized  the  medical  school  of 
ColumI)ia  college,  and  became  dean  of  the  faculty.  While  the  federal  government  was 
in  New  York  he  was  Washington's  family  physician.  In  1813,  he  Avas  president  of  the 
college  of  physicians  and  surgeons. 

BARDESA  NES  (properly  Bar-Deisan),  the  founder  of  a  Gnostic  .sect,  was  a  native  of 
Edes<:i.  ill  .^[eso])otamia,  and  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  2d  century.  He  stood 
high  in  favor  with  the  monarch  Abgar-bar-Maanu,  but  little  is  known  regarding  him. 
It  is  stated  that  he  held  a  disputalicm  with  the  ])hilosopher  Apollonius,  who  appeared 
in  Ede.ssa  iu  105  a.d.,  in  the  suite  of  L.  Antonius  Verus.  He  Avas  first  a  di.sciple  of 
Valentinus.  Avhose  heresy'he  afterwards  abjured,  and  Avrote  against  it,  and  also  against 
other  heresies;  but  ultimately  he  relap.sed  into  partial  agreement  Avith  his  old  master. 
His  Gnosis  Avas  not  purely  dualistic.     He  did  not  consider  »^vil  the  eternal  coefficient  of 
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good,  but  merely  the  result  of  a  temporary  reaetion  of  matter  on  spirit.  Yet,  inexpli- 
cably enouii'b,  be  maintaiiu'd  the  devil  to  be  a  self-existeul,  iiidep<;iident  being.  He 
denied  tbe  doc'trine  of  llie  resurrection  of  th(!  l)ody,  and,  in  conformity  with  sucli  a  con- 
viction, asserted  that  C'inist".s  boily  was  not  real,  but  only  an  iihisive  image  bi'ouy-lit  down 
from  lieaven.  lie  diffused  bis  opinions  tbrouu'li  tlie  medium  of  liynuis,  of  which  he  is 
reckoned  the  first  writer  in  Syria.  These  hymns,  fragments  of  wiiich  are  still  extant, 
exhibit  a  rich  and  pure  fancy.  His  followers  were  called  BunhxitnixtK.  They  never 
formally  se])araled  themselves  from  llie  orthodox  chiux-b,  though  they  continued  to  exist 
as  late  as  tlie  5th  century.  See  Ilahn's  B.  GiwuUcati  Syivraia  prliibun  Hyinuolofjav  (Leip., 
181'J). 

BARDI,  a  small  t.  of  Italy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ceno,  31  m.  w.s.w.  from  Parma, 
in  the  pi'oviiice  (jf  I-'iacenza.  The  town  is  comnuuided  by  a  castle,  situated  on  a  hill, 
erected  in  the  !)lh  century.  In  tlie  vicinity  are  noble  forests  of  cliestnut,  beech,  and  oak.  B. 
was  foi'merly  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Bardi. 

BAIiDlNGS,  or  Baud,  such  parts  of  horse-armor  as  protect  the  animal's  head,  neck, 
and  nimp;  the  "champfront,"  the  "  manifaire,"  the  "  poitrel,"  and  the  "  cronjjier." 

BARDOLI  NO,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  with  a  harbor  on  lake  Garda,  and  about  14  m. 
w.  from  the  fortress  of  Verona.  The  battle  of  Kivoli  was  fouglit  in  its  vicinity  in  Jan., 
1797. 

BAKDSTOWX,  or  B.virdstown,  the  scat  of  justice  of  Nelson  co. ,  Ky. ;  40  m.  s.e.  of 
Louisville,  on  a  branch  of  the  Louisville  and  Kashville  railroad;  po]).  '70,  1885.  It  is 
the  seat  of  St.  Joseph's  (Roman  Catholic)  seminary  and  college,  a  college  for  women, 
an  academy,  and  several  important  manufacturing  establishments. 

BAKEBONES,  or  Bahijone,  Pkaisk  God,  a  London  tanner  and  fanatical  member  of 
the  parliament  of  1658,  which  became  known  by  his  name.  After  a  short  imprisonment 
at  the  restoration  be  was  lost  sight  of. 

BAKEFOOTED  i,L:it.  (liscakeati,  i.e.,  shoeless),  an  appellation  given  to  certain  monks 
and  nuns  who  al)stain  from  wearing  any  covering  on  tlie  feet,  either  entirely  (as  the 
Alcantariues,  who  originatex^l  at  Placentia,  in  Spain,  in  1540,  but  who  are  chiefly  found 
at  present  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples),  or  for  a  specified  period  of  the  year  (as  the  nuns  of 
our  Lady  of  Calvary);  or  who,  instead  of  shoes,  wear  merely  sandals,  i.e.,  soles  of  wood, 
leather,  rope,  or  .straw  fastened  by  thongs.  They  do  not  constitute  a  separate  order  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  but  are  to  be  found  as  a  higher  grade  of  asceticism  with 
more  or  less  severity  of  observance,  among  most  of  the  orders,  Carmelites,  Franciscans, 
Augustines.  Eremites,  Capuchins,  etc.  They  are,  however,  steadily  ignored  by  the  more 
dignified  Dominicans,  though  the  latter  are  themselves  mendicant  friars.  The  origin  of- 
this  form  of  religious  austerity  is  to  be  traced  generallj'  to  the  custom  which  prevailed 
among  the  Jews  and  Romans  of  ]3Utting  off  their  shoes  on  the  occurrence  of  public 
calamities,  that  in  this  condition  of  mourning  and  humiliation  they  might  implore  the 
Divine  Being  for  deliverance;  but  perhaps  more  jjarticularly  to  the  command  which 
Christ  gave  his  disciples  (Matt.  x.  10;  Luke  x.  4). 

BASEGES,  a  small  watering-place  in  France,  situated  in  the  Pyrenees,  about  18  m. 
from  Bagneres  de  Bigorre.  The  mineral  water  for  which  it  is  celebrated  contains  ])rin- 
cipally  sulphuret  of  sodium,  with  portions  of  carbonate,  muriate,  and  sulphate  of  soda, 
•nitrogxm,  and  sulphureted  hydrogen.  Its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  wounds,  rheumatism, 
stiffness  of  joints,  and  scrofulous  complaints  is  said  to  very  remarkable.  See  Murray's 
Ilauil-liiiak  to  France . 

BAREGES,  mixed  tissues  adapted  for  women's  dresses,  called  in  France  crC'pe  de 
harigof.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  ]ilace  noticed  in  the  above  article;  in  reality, 
however.  B.  were  never  made  in  that  little  watering-place,  the  seat  of  the  manufacture 
lieing  at  Bagneres  de  Bigorre.  B.  are  usually  a  mixture  of  silk  and  worsted;  an  inferior 
kind" being  composed  of  cotton  and  worsted.  They  vary  in  color,  and  are  sometimes 
light  in  tint,  with  printed  jiatterns.  AH  are  of  a  slight  fabric  for  summer  wear.  The 
best  are  still  manufacturecl  in  France. 

BAREGINE,  Many  alga"  are  found  growing  in  mineral  springs,  especially  those  of  a 
sulphuric  nature.  The  jiroduct  of  their  growth  is  a  mucus-like  substance  somewhat 
resembling  the  white  or  ghiir  of  an  egg.  This  deposit  is  particularly  abundant  in  the 
hot  sjirings  at  liareges,  whence  the  name  of  "oaregine.  It  imparts  a  flesh-broth  flavor 
and  odor  to  the  water,  which  is  prized,  and  is  sometimes  imitated  by  adding  animal 
gelatine  to  the  sulphur  baths  where  B.  is  deficient. 

BAREILLY,  the  chief  city  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  Pohilcund,  British  India 
—a  district  which,  with  an  area  of  2983  sq.  m.,  contains  (1872)  1,507,189  inhabitants,  and 
wliich  is  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Oude  and  Nepanl.  The  citv  itself,  Avith  a  pop.  of  103.- 
982  (1872).  is  in  lat.  28'  28'  n.,  and  long.  79°  38'  e.,  being  788  m.  n.w.  of  Calcutta,  and 
152  m.  e.  of  Delhi.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  well-wooded  country  on  the  left  bank 
of  tlie  Jooa,  an  affluent  of  the  western  Ramgunga.  Besides  a  brisk  and  lucrative  com- 
merce, it  has  considerable  manufactures,  more  particularly  in  the  article  of  ornamental 
chairs  and  tables.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  colleg^^  attended  liy  more  thnn  800  students.  B. 
became  a  name  of  notoriety  iu  the  great  mutiny  of  1857      On  the  81st  of  Ma}'  the  city 
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'was  a  scene  of  rr.;'inc!  a::d  bloodb.]iGd.  Tlie  native  garrison,  ■without  any  European 
troops  to  overawe  them,  rose  against  their  ofiicers  and  seized  the  public  treasure,  "i'hey 
murdered  every  European  wlio  had  not  tlie  means  of  escaping;.  But  fortviiiately,  from 
a  suspicion  of  the  outbreak,  tlie  ladies  and  children  of  the  companv's  servants,  both 
civil  and  militarv,  had  previously  hrcn  sent  oil  in  safety.  B.  was  recovered  by  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  afterwards  lord  Clyde,  in  May,  1858. 

BAliEXTZ,  '\Yir-J-E>r,  one  of  tlie  early  explorers  of  the  northern  ocean;  sailed  from 
Holland  in  June,  IhM,  to  find  a  n.e.  route  to  China;  explored  a  great  part  of  Nova 
Zeml)la  and  returned.  Next  year  he  sailed  with  seven  vessels  laden  with  rich  goods  for 
eastern  trade,  but  too  late  in  the  season  to  succeed.  In  May,  lo96,  he  went  as  pilot  of 
two  ships  sent  out  by  the  cit}^  of  Amsterdam ;  at  Spitzbergen  l he  ships  separated,  and 
B.  guided  his  own  around  Xova  Zembla  until  frozen  in  at  Ice  Haven,  Se]>t.  1,  where 
they  passed  the  winter  in  great  misery,  the  sun  being  below  the  horizon  81  days.  June 
'14,  15J7,  those  who  survived  started  in  open  boats  for  the  mainland;  B.  died  the  second 
day;  the  others  reached  Lapland,  where  they  found  the  other  vessel,  and  were  rescued. 
Interesting  relics  of  B.'s  expedition  have  recently  been  discovered. 

BAEE  POLES.  A  ship  with  all  her  sails  furled,  either  scudding  before  the  wind  or 
lying-to  from  stress  of  weather,  is  said  to  be  "  under  bare  poles." 

,  BAREEE  DE  VIEUZAC,  Bkrtrand,  a  member  of  the  French  national  convention,  b. 
at  Tarbes,  10th  Sept.,  1755.  He  became  an  advocate  in  the  court  at  Toulouse.  After 
acting  as  a  deputy  in  the  national  a.ssembly,  tlie  department  of  the  Hautes-Pyrenees 
elected  him  to  the  national  convention  in  1792.  He  is  said  to  have  been  naturally  in 
favor  of  moderate  measures,  but  he  was  easily  overawed  by  the  influence  of  the  party  of 
the  mountain,  with  wliom  he  generally  acted  and  whom  he  supported  by  his  eloquence, 
which  was  so  flowery  and  poetical  in  style  that  he  came  to  be  designated  the  Anacreon 
of  the  guillotine.  He  was  president  of  the  convention  wlien  the  sentence  was  passed 
upon  Louis  XVI.  He  rejected  the  appeal  to  the  people,  and  gave  his  vote  with  these 
words:  "  The  law  is  for  death,  and  I  am  here  only  as  the  organ  of  the  law."  His  natu- 
ral mildness,  warring  with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  made  him  alternately  a  sup- 
porter of  merciful  measures  and  an  advocate  of  the  guillotine,  and  his  whole  public 
conduct  betokens  a  man  much  more  selfish  than  patriotic  or  liumane.  After  the  death 
of  Robespierre,  in  which  he  had  concurred,  B.  nevertheless  proposed  the  continuation 
of  the  rovolutionary  tribunal,  for  which  he  was  denounced  bj'  Lecoiutre  and  afterwards 
impeached  ami  sentenced  to  transportation ;  his  sentence,  however,  was  not  carried  into 
effect,  and  he  partook  of  the  general  amnesty  of  the  18th  Brumaire.  He  was  elected  as 
a  deputy  to  the  chamber  in  1815,  during  the  hundred  dajs.  After  the  second  restoration 
he  was  banished  from  France  and  went  to  Bi'ussels,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
literary  w'ork  till  the  revolution  of  July  permitted  liis  return.  In  the  year  18o2  he  was 
once  more  elected  as  a  deputy  by  the  department  of  the  Hautes-Pyrenees;  his  election, 
however,  was  annulled,  on  account  of  errors  of  form,  wliereupon  the  government  called 
him  to  be  a  member  of  the  administration  of  that  department,  which  ofiicc  lie  continued 
to  hold  till  18-10.  He  died  on  14th  Jan.,  1841.  He  bestowed  upon.the  younger  Carnot 
his  M/'inoirex,  which  have  been  published  (3  vols.  Par.  1843).  His  many  other  political 
and  historical  writings  are  now  of  no  importance. 

BAEETTI,  Joseph,  an  Italian  writer,  b.  at  Turin,  1716.  He  was  intended  for  the 
law.  but  devoted  himself  to  literature.  In  1751,  he  established  himself  as  a  teacher  of 
Italian  in  London,  where,  in  1757,  he  publisiied  the  Italian  Library,  giving  an  account 
of  the  most  eminent  Italian  authors  and  tlieir  works.  He  was  about  this  time  appointed 
secretary  for  the  foreign  correspondence  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1763,  he  published 
an  account  of  his  travels  through  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  s.  of  France  to  Italy  in  Ldtere 
FamlfjUari,  which,  with  additions  and  a  new  title,  were  afterwards  republished  in  Engr 
land.  B.  now  lived  some  time  in  Ital\^  and  published  at  Venice  a  journal  called  the 
Litt'rary  Sroiirf/e,  which  brought  upon  him  many  prosecutions.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  published,  among  other  works,  an  Italian  grammar,  and  an  Italian  and  Euglisli 
dictionary,  which  have  since  gone  through  manj'  editions.  One  evening,  he  became 
involved  in  a  street-brawl  in  London,  and  stabbed  with  his  penknife  a  man,  who  died 
soon  after.  B.  was  tried  for  murder,  made  his  own  defen.se,  and  was  acquitted — Dr. 
Johnson,  Burke,  and  Garrick  testifying  to  the  excellence  of  his  character.  He  died  in 
1789  in  London. 

BARFLEUE,  a  .seaport  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  La  Manche,  about  15  m.  e. 
of  Cherbourg.  It  is  now  a  place  of  little  importance,  but  it  is  noteworthy  as  being  the 
port  from  whence,  according  to  report.  William  the  Conqueror  set  out  on  his  invasion 
of  England.     In  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  B.  was  twice  pillaged  by  the  English. 

BARGA,  or  Barga  de  Garpagnana.  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Lucca,  25  m. 
n.n.e.  from  Pisa,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Serchio.  B.  has  a  fine  collegiate  church,  and 
is  celebrated  for  its  gunpowder  manufactories.  The  sides  of  the  neighboring  mountains 
are  covered  with  noble  chestnut  forests. 

BARGAIN  AND  SALE,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  a  mode  of  conveyance  whereby 
prnp('riy,  real  and  personal,  may  be  assigned  or  transferred  for  valuable  consideration". 
It  rinds  a  chief  place,  however,  in  law-books  in  connection  with  the  conveyance  of  rail 
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estato.  In  ro^nrd  to  personal  estate.  «»•/</« jHrn.' (q.  v.)  appears  to  be  the  more  appro- 
priate, as  it  is  the  more  usual  tonn.  B.  and  S.,  tlicii,  maybe  described  as  a  couveyaDce, 
in  tlie  way  of  a  real  contract,  by  means  of  Avliich  property  in  lands  and  tenements, 
whellier  li'.at  jiroperty  lie  in  ]iossessioii,  remainder,  or  reversion,  is  conveyed  from  one 
jiersoii  to  another.  In  its  terms,  it  consists  of  a  V>.  and  S.  l)y  the  seller  to"  the  intended 
vendee  for  mone\-;  and  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  29  ('has.  II.,  c.  3,  it  mast  be'  in  wrltiiKj; 
and  by  the  statute  of  enrollments,  the  27  lien.  VIII.  c.  16,  it  cannot  pass  a  freehold, 
unless  it  be  liy  iniJcntnrc  cnroUnl  within  six  monllis  after  its  date,  or  with  a  endan  rotulorum 
of  the  county.  But  hereditaments  lyinijj  within  any  city  or  town  corporate,  the  olliccrs 
of  wjiich  have  authority  to  make  enrollment  of  deeds,  are  excepted  from  this  statute. 
A  15.  and  8.  for  a  t;'rin  of  j'ears,  however,  will  be  effectual  without  euroliment.  But  see 
Lease  and  I'ln.EASE. 

No  particular  form  of  words  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  B.  and  S. ;  "  bar2;aia  and 
sell"  are  the  Avords  of  transfer  ordinarily  used.  But  other  words  will  have  the  .sau)e 
effect,  and  the  distinctive  character  of  the  conveyance  Is  determined  by  the  considera- 
tion on  which  it  is  founded.  This  consideration,  however,  is  held  to  be  a  mere  matter 
of  form,  and  sulhcieiitly  complied  with  if  the  conveyance  purport  to  be  so  foiuuled. 
To  this  cud,  any  trivial  sum  may  be  inserted  iu  the  conveyance,  tlum^h  the  cousidei'a- 
tion  which  rcalfy  i)asses  between  the  parties  be  of  larger  amf)unt;  or  even  though  it  be, 
in  fact,  not  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  It  is  also  immaterial  whether  the  siim  so  in.serted  be 
actually  paid  or  not. — Stephen's  Commentanes,  vol.  i.,  pp.  535-537.  See  Cusxos  Rotu- 
i.oun.M,  Possession  of  Puopertv,  Kemaindeij,  Reversion,  Indenture,  Lea.se,  and 
Release. 

There  is  no  such  title  to  land  or  other  real  estate  in  the  Scotch  huv,  but  in  that  system 
there  may  be  a  harfjain  as  to  land,  the  evidence  of  which  must  be  in  writing,  the  Scotch 
law  III  this  respect  agreeing  with  the  regulations  of  the  English  statute  <  i'  frauds  above 
referred  to.  The  term  bargain  is  also  used  l)y  Scotch  lav/yers  to  signify  a  contract  or 
agieeiu'jnt  for  the  said  of  personal  or  movable  property,  and  to  such  a  bargalu  the  inter- 
vention of  writing  is  not  necessary,  but  it  may  be  proved  by  witnesses. 

BAEGA  PASS,  in  the  Himalaya,  in  u.  lat.  31"  16',  e.  long.  78''  19',  the  highest  part  of 
it  about  15,000  it.  above  the  sea. 

BAEGrE,  an  ancient  t.  of  Piedmont,  In  the  province  of  Cuneo,  30  m.  s.w.  of  Turin. 
Pop.  '71,  'J429,  who  are  engaged  In  the  ni;uuifacture  of  fire-arms  and  the  quarrying  of 
slate.     A  brisk  general  trade  Is  also  carried  on. 

BAEGE.  Various  forms  of  vessel  receive  this  appellation.  The  admiralty  and  city 
of  London  barges,  used  on  ceremonial  occasions,  are  eiegautly  fitted  out,  and  supplied 
with  accommotiation  for  many  rowers.  The  B.  belonging  to  a  man-of-war,  for  the  occa- 
sional use  of  the  superior  otticers,  is  a  well  trimmed,  though  not  showy  boat,  light 
enough  to  be  easily  hoisted  in  and  out  of  the  ship.  On  our  rivers  and  canals,  a  B.  is  a 
clumsy.  Hat-bottomed  vessel  of  burden,  employed  either  in  convej'Ing  goods  from  one 
town  or  quay  ;;o  another,  and  to  aid  iu  bringing  stores  to  and  from  ships.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  this  last-named  craft — namely,  coal-barges,  sand-barges,  west-country 
barges,  etc.  For  the  chief  points  of  diilereuce  between  barges  and  other  boats,  see 
Boat. 

BAEGE-BOAED.     Wlierc  the  roof,  in  Gothic  houses,  extends  over  the  wall,  the  gable 
is  genendly  furnished  with  a  l)oard,  which  either  covers  the  rafter,  or  occupies  the  place  , 
of  a  rafter  itself.     These  B.-B.  were  often  very  richly  ornamented,  particularly  iu  the, 
14th  and  15th  centuries.     The  accompaujing  illustration  is  copied  ixom.  Parker'^  Glos-' 
sari/  vf  ArcJUtectiire. 

BARIIAM,  RiciiAnD  IIarhis,  1768-1845;  an  English  humorist  known  as  "Thomas] 
Ingoldsby."     He  began  to  study  law,  left  It  for  the  church,  and  was  ordained  in  181i 
In  1821,  he  was  appointed  minor   canon   of  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  three  years  later] 
became  one  of  the  priests  in  ordinary  of  his  majesty's  chapel  royal.     In  1837,  he  begaai 
iu  Bciifleyi<  M<ign-.iite  the  grotesque  Inyoldfthy  Leijeiids,  which  gave  him   immediate  andi 
enduring  fame  as  a  humorous  writer,   one  with   scarcely  a  rival   since  Butler  wrote 
HmUhraH.     Yet  his  life  was  grave  and  dignified,  and  he  was  held  In  high  honor.    Though] 
a  tory  in  politics,  he  was  the  life-long  friend  of  Sj'dney  Smith,  the  prominent  liberal;] 
and  'Theodore  Hook  was  also  among  his  friends.     He  published  one  novel.  J/y   Coui<in\ 
JSicJiola'!.   and   contributed  largely  to  the  Edinhnr;/h  lii'in'cw  and  the  Literary  Gazcfle,' 
besides  furnishing  a  third  of  the  articles  for  a  large  biographical  dictionary.     "  Hi.sJ 
sound  judgment  and  kind  heart  made  him  the  trusted  counselor,  the  valued  friend, 
and  the  frequent  peace  maker;  and  he  was  intolerant  of  all  that  was  mean,  base,  and 
false." 

BAEI  (ancient  Bnrbim).  a  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name,  Is  situated  on  a  peninsula  in  the  Adriatic,  in  lat.  41°  8'  n.,  and  long.  16°  53' 
e..  and  aliout  140  m.  n.n.e.  from  Naples.  Pop.  '72,  50,524.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
defended  l)y  a  massive  old  castle  of  Norman  origin,  nearly  a  mile  iu  circumference. 
The  city  is  divided  into  t!ie  old  town  and  the  new.  The  streets,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, are  confined  and  gloomy.  B.,  which  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  has  m.anufac- 
tories  of  cotton,  silk,  linen,  soap,  etc.,  and  carries  on  an  active  export  trade  in  oil,  corn. 
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and  fniit  -ivilh  Trieste  and  Dalmatia.  Its  harbor  does  not  admit  of  the  entrance  of  large 
vessels;  but  its  quay  and  roadstead  are  good.  It  has  some  tine  ecelesiasilcal  structures, 
tlie  mo'^t  notable  of  which  istlie  ])rior3'  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Lombard 
style  of  architecture,  founded  in  1087,  and  liberally  endowed  by  the  brothers  Guiscard. 
Within  the  walls  of  this  buildmc;.  Urban  II.,  iu  1098,  held  a  council  of  Greek  and  Latin 
bishops,  with  the  view  of  .settling  the  diirerences  between  the  two  churches;  and  Koger 
II.  was  here  crowned  king  of  Sicily.  The  priory  contains  .some  interesting  monuments 
and  relics,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  tomb  of  Bona  Sfor/a,  queen  of  Poland, 
who  died  in  the  castle  iu  1557.  B.  is  one  of  the  cities  believed  to  have  been  founded  b)' 
lapyx,  son  of  Dtedalus.  Its  coins  show  it  to  have  been  a  piace  of  considerable  note 
among  the  Greeks  as  early  as  the  3d  c.  B.C.  The  Romans  appear  to  have  held  it  in  but 
little  repute;  but  it  rose  iu  esteem  when,  in  the  10th  c.  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  Apulia,  and  the  residence  of  a  viceroy.  It 
was  twice  taken  in  the  11th  c.  b}'  the  Normans,  who  added  to  its  strength  and  import- 
ance.— The  province  of  B.  contains  3380  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  of  (1873)  604,540. 

BA'RI,  or  Bakis,  a  savage  negro  tribe  on  the  White  Nile,  living  under  chiefs.  They 
are  polygamists,  and  generallj'  at  war  with  traders,  or  among  themselves.  The  poorer 
classes  are  employed  iu  manual  hibor. 

BA'RI,  Terra  di,  a  province  in  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  n.  of  Otranto:  2406  sq.m.; 
pop.  '71,  604,540.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  soil  calcareous,  covered  with  loam;  the 
sunmiers  very  hot.  but  otlier  reasons  pleasant.  The  Ofanto  is  the  only  river  of  any  size. 
The  province  is  well  cultivated,  producing  grain,  tobacco,  flax,  cotton,  wine,  oil,  almonds, 
etc.  Fine-wooled  sheep  are  numerous,  and  salt  and  niter  works  are  important.  Besides 
the  capital  of  the  same  name,  the  chief  towns  are  Barletta,  Trani.  Biscegiie,  Molfetta, 
Monopoli,  and  Tasauo,  on  the  coast,  and  Andria,  Ruvo,  Nolu,  Bitouto,  and  Conversano, 
inland. 

BAEIGAZ'ZO.  a  village  of  the  province  of  Modena,  remarkable  for  the  streams  of  fire 
several  tVct  high  which  issue  out  of  the  soil  in  the  vicinity,  and  continue  to  burn  for 
days  without  intermission. 

BABIL  LA,  an  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  procured  from  plants  which  grow  in  salt- 
marshes  or  other  places  near  the  sea,  and  which  forms  a  considerable  article  of  com- 
merce, being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  of  glass,  and  for  other  purposes  in  the 
arts.  The  greatest  quantities  of  B.  are  produced  in  Spain  and  the  Balearic  islands;  but 
the  Canary  islands,  Italy,  and  France,  also  contribute  a  part.  It  is  procured  by  burn- 
ing the  plants,  much  in  the  .same  way  that  sea-weeds  are  burned  upon  the  coasts  of 
Scotland  to  procure  kelp.  The  Spanish  B.  is  mo.st  esteemed,  especially  that  produced 
near  Alicante,  which  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  mlsola  salira,  a  plant  of  the  natural 
order  chcnopodince^p.  Tliis  plant  is  there  cultivated  in  grounds  close  by  the  sea,  embanked 
on  the  side  nearest  it,  and  furnished  with  floodgates,  through  which  tlic  salt  water  is 
occasionally  admitted.  It  is  cut  in  Sept.,  dried  in  small  heaps,  and  then  burned  in 
a  hole  in  tlie  ground.  Other  species  of  salsola  (salt-wort),  as  S.  tragus  and  *S'.  kali  (the 
latter  a  common  native  of  the  shores  of  Britain),  are  also  l)urned  for  B.,  althougii  they 
yield  it  in  smaller  quantitj'  than  <S'.  sutica.  B.  is  made  in  Fiance  fiom  .^(dicornia  hcrhacca 
or  annua  (glass-wort),  another  of  the  clienopodiacece,  plentiful  also  in  salt-mar.shes  on  the 
shores  of  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  manufacture  of  B.  has  greatly 
declined,  from  the  fact  that  soda  can  now  be  made  artificially  from  common  salt.  See 
Salt-wokt. 

BARINAS,  orTARiJfAS,  a  state  in  s.  central  Venezuela;  17,494  sq.m.;  pop.  310,000; 
a  fertile  region  producing  coffee,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  lro])ical  fruits  in  abundance, 
ijesides  inunense  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  asses,  and  mules.  Barinas,  the  city  of  the 
same  name,  is  on  the  Santo  Domingo,  262  ra.  s.w.  of  Caraccas;  pop.  3950.  It  was  once 
prosperous,  but  was  sacked  by  royali.sts  during  the  war  of  independence.  Tobacco 
of  excellent  quality  is  its  chief  export.  Tlie  streets  are  regular,  and  the  houses  neat  and 
clean. 

BARING.  The  firm  of  Baring  Brothers  is  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  houses  in 
the  W(nld.  Its  founder  was  John  B. ,  a  German,  who  settled  in  a  small  business  in  Exe- 
ter, England,  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  Two  of  his  sons,  Francis  and  John, 
established  iu  London  in  1770  the  now  existing  house. 

Fr.\ncis  became  a  director  of  the  East  India  company,  and  being  a  stanch  supporter 
of  Pitt,  was  created  a  baronet  by  that  minister  in  1793.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
discussions  relative  to  the  bank  "restriction  act  of  1797. 

Sir  Thomas  B.,  eldest  son  of  the  above,  b.  June  12,  1772.  succeeded  h.is  father  in 
the  baronetcy.  He  appears  to  have  take?i  no  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  firm,  being 
chiefly  remarkable  as  an  admirer  and  encoumger  of  art.  His  magnificent  collection  of 
paintings  was  disiiersed  by  public  sale  after  his  death  in  April,  1848. 

Ai,F:x.\NnER  B..  brother  of  tlie  above.     See  Lord  AsuBrRTOX. 

Sir  Francis  T:ioRxnn.i-  B..  .son  of  sir  Thomas,  whom  he  succeeded,  was  b.  in  1790, 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  in  1817  he  took  a  double  first  class.  He  entered  parlia- 
ment as  M.p.  for  Portsmouth  in  1826.  Under  successive  wliig  governments,  he  was  a 
lord  of  the  treasury,  .secretary  to  the  treasury,  cliancellor  of  the  "exchequer,  and  first  lord 
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of  the  admiralty.  lie  was  more  notorl  for  his  biisincKS  aptitude  than  as  a  politician.  He 
■was  cvciil('d  l)ar(ui  Norllibrook  in  l8*i(),  and  died  tiio  same  year.  His  .son,  the  present 
lord  Isurtldn'ook,  was  gDvernor-i^L'ncral  of  India  from  liST^  to  1876. 

TiioM.\s  B.,  brolheV  of  the  tirsthml  Korllibrook,  b.  in  1800,  dCA'oted  himself  early  to 
conmuMxiid  ])ursuits,  and  also  to  polities,  takiiii^  the  opposite  side  to  liis  brother.  He 
was,  however,  much  more  widely  known  as  a  partner  in  the  lirm  of  B.  Brothers  than  a.s 
a  politician.     He  died  in  Nov.,'  1873. 

The  firm  is  enu'aged  to  a  lari^e  extent  in  the  negotiation  of  national  loans,  in  ex- 
change and  money-broking,  in  the  pnxhice  trade,  home  and  colonial,  and  in  importa- 
tion and  exportation  from  and  to  foreign  countries. 

BATJI^G,  CiiAKLES,  b.  1807;  son  of  sir  Thomas;  a  graduate  of  Oxford;  bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol  in  1856;  in  1861,  the  successor  of  Montague  Villiers  in  the  see  of 
Durham. 

BABING,  Thomas  George,  b.  1826;  the  second  lord  Northbrook.  He  has  been  a 
lord  of  the  admirally,  under-secretary  for  war.  member  of  parliament,  and  iii  1872  was 
appomted  viceroy  and  governor-general  of  India. 

BARING  GOULD,  Sabine,  b.  1834;  an  English  author  educated  at  Cambridge;  in 

1863  lie  published  Irelund,  its  Scenes  and  Sdf/as.     He  subsequently  took  orders,  and  was 

curate  in  .several  places.    Among  his  works  are  Post- Mediaeval  Preachers,  Tlie  Book  ofWere- 

.  WoJi-es,  Curious  Mi/i/ts  of  the  Middle  Ayrs;  Origin  and  Development  of  Religious  Belief, 

The  Golden  Gate,  Legends  of  Pairiurchs  and  Prophets,  etc. 

BARI  TAH,  Bari'ta,  a  genus  of  large  Australian  birds,  placed  by  some  ornithologists 
in  the  family  of  shrikes  (q.v.),  {laniadce),  and  by  others  in  that  of  crows  (qv.),  (rorridfe). 
The  bill  is  large,  conical,  scarcely  curved,  the  base  of  it  extending  remarkably  backward 
on  the  forehead.  The  best  knowm  species  is  the  piling  crow,  or  piping  grakle.  or  Jar- 
ra-warnang  of  New  South  "Wales  (C  tipiren).  It  preys  on  small  birds,  is  gregarious,  has 
a  melodious  voice,  is  easily  tamed,  soon  learns  to  whistle  tunes,  and  exhibits  a  great 
power  of  numicking  the  voices  of  other  birds. 

BARIUM  (sym.  Ba,  eq.  68.5,  in  new  system  137)  is  the  metal  present  in  heavy  spar 
(sulpluUe  of  baryta)  and  baryta.  It  Avas  regarded  as  a  white  metal,  until  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Matthiesen  demonstrated  that  it  po^egses  a  yellow  color.  As  yet,  the  metal  B. 
has  not  been  obtained  in  mass,  but  only  as-* .powder.  It  decomposes  water  readily  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  quickly  combines  with  oxygen,  forming 
the  oxide  of  B.  (BaO),  or  Baryta.  The  latter  substance  is  an  earth  resembling  ordinary 
caustic  lime,  and  may  otherwise  be  prejjared  by  adding  finely  divided  black  oxide  of 
copper  (CuO)  to  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  B.  (BaS),  when  the  s'ulphuret  of  copper  (CuS) 
is  thrown  down,  and  the  baryta  (BaO)  is  left  in  solution.  On  evaporation  the  water  of 
solution  passes  off  as  steam,  and  leaves  the  solid  earthy-looking  substance,  bar\-ta.  A 
third  mode  of  preparing  baryta  is  to  heat  strongly  the  nitrate  of  barjta  (BaONOs),  when 
the  nitric  acid  (NO5)  tiies  off,  and  leaves  the  baryta  (BaO).  The  sulphuret  of  B.  {BnS) 
is  obtained  when  the  sulphate  of  baryta  (BaOSOa)  in  powder  is  mixed  with  tiuely-pul- 
verized  coal,  and  the  whole  being  jilaced  in  a  crucible,  is  raised  to  a  red  heat  in  a  fur- 
nace. The  result  is,  that  4  atoms  of  the  carbon  (C)  of  the  coal  carry  off  the  4  atoms  of 
oxj'gen  in  the  sulphate  of  baryta  as  carbonic  oxide  (CO),  wdiilst  the  B.  united  solel}^  with 
sulphur  is  left  behind  as  the  sulphuret  of  B.  (BaS).  The  chloride  of  B.  is  prepared  by 
adding  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl)  to  a  solution  of  the  sulphuret  of  B.  (BaS),  when  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  (HS)  escapes,  and  chloride  of  B.  remains  behind,  and  on  evaporation  of 
the  liquid,  is  obtained  in  crystals. 

BAEK.     See  Barque. 

BARK  {£orte.v).  in  phanerogamous  or  flowering  plants,  is  the  external  covering  of  the 
stem.  It  is  composed  of  layers  of  cellular  tissue,  whilst  the  woody  stem,  to  which  it 
forms  a  sort  of  sheath,  is  vascular.  In  endogenous  plants  (palms,  etc.),  there  is  not,  in 
general,  a  very  marked  line  of  separation  between  the  B.  and  the  vessels  or  vascular 
bundles  of  the  stem,  so  tliat  these  plants  are  gener;dly,  but  incorrectly,  said  to  have  no 
bark.  It  is  in  exogenous  plants,  and  especially  in  perennial  woody  stems,  that  Uie 
development  of  B.  is  most  perfect,  and  the  distinction  between  w"ood  and  B.  most 
marked.  The  outermost  layer  of  the  B.  of  exogenous  plants  is  the  epidermis  (q.v.), 
vfhich,  however,  is  in  general  only  to  be  seen  in  annual  stems,  and  in  the  youngest  parts 
of  woody  stems;  peeling  off  as  the  stem  becomes  older  along  with  the  outer  layers  of  the 
true  bark.  Beneath  the  epidermis  is  the  true  B.,  of  which  the  outer  layer  is  called  the 
ejnphloium  (Gr.  outer  bark),  and  consists  of  cells,  usually  rectangular  an(i  flattened,  with 
thick  walls.  The  inner  layer  of  the  true  B.  is  called  the  jnesopidwum  (Gr.  middle  bark). 
and  is  generally  formed  of  a  cellular  tissue  of  roundish  cells  with  tliin  walls.  Thes(! 
laj-ers  are  sometimes  very  distinctly  separated  from  one  another,  and  sometimes  pass 
gradually  into  one  another;  sometimes  there  is  merely  a  continuous  cellular  tissue. 
Within  the  true  B.  is  a  very  distinct  layer,  the  inner  B.,  Ul/er  (Lat.)  or  endopltlaum  (Gr. 
inner  bark),  also  frequently  called  bast,  which  is  composed  of  bundles  of  woody  fiber  or 
vascular  tissue  mixed  with  cellular  tissue.  The  layer  of  cambium  (q.v.)  is  often  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  inner  B.,  but  rather  belongs  to  the  vascular  part  of  the  stem.  In  the 
inner  B.  are  sometimes  found  cells  containing  a  milky  juice,  as  in  the  apocynacece,  or 
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vessels  for  a  milky  juice,  as  in  the  common  fig.  The  combined  strength  and  flexibility 
of  the  fibers  of  the  inner  B.  render  it  in  many  cases  useful  for  various  purposes.  See 
FiJJKK  and  Bast.  In  the  true  B.,  the  peculinr  juices  and  most  characteristic  substances 
elabi^rated  by  the  plant  are  very  generally  found,  for  ^vliich  reason  tiiat  j)art  is  often  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  medicine  and  the  arts.  The  B.  of  many  trees  abounds  in 
titniHii  or  tannic  acid  (q.v.). 

The  B.  of  a  stem  or  branch  of  not  more  than  one  year  old  exhibits  only  a  cellular 
integument  or  epidermis  with  an  interior  lining  of  woody  fiber — the  inner  B. ;  but  new 
layers  are  added  from  year  to  year,  the  B.  as  well  as  the  woody  stem  being  increa.sed 
from  the  cambium,  the  mucilaginous  layer  which  is  interposed  between  them,  and  which 
particularly  abounds  ia  spring,  when  "the  separatit)n  of  the  B.  from  the  stem  is  most 
easy.  The  annual  layers,  however,  cannot  long  be  distinctly  recognized  in  the  B.  as  in 
the  wood;  and  in  the  older  portions  of  "woody  stems,  the  outermost  parts  of  the  B. 
become  desiccated  and  lifeless,  and  are  in  general"  gradually  thrown  off.  On  this  account, 
those  mosses,  lichens,  and  other  plants  which  attach  themselves  only  to  the  outermost 
layer  of  the  B.  of  trees,  and  derive  their  nourishment  from  it,  cannot  be  regarded  as  true 
parasites,  as  they  are  in  no  degree  supported  by  the  juices  of  the  stem,  but  onlj'  C(msiime 
and  remove  external  matter  already  destitute  of  life.  The  B.  of  some  trees  is  remark- 
able for  tlie  thickness  which  it  acquires,  as  that  of  the  cork-tree,  in  which  the  epiphlcerrm 
is  fnrmed  of  many  layers  of  cells.  The  outer  parts  of  thick  barks  very  often  crack,  to 
admit  of  the  expansion  of  the  .stem  within;  in  the  lace-bark  tree  of  the  "West  Indies,  the 
fibers  of  the  inner  B.  become  partially  separated  as  it  is  distended,  forming  lozenge- 
shaped  meshes  arranged  with  beautiful  regularity. 

The  connection  between  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  B.  and  that  of  the  pith  in  the  center 
of  the  tree  is  c(mtinually  maintained  by  means,  in  exogenous  stems,  of  the  medullary 
rays.  See  Exogenous  I^laxts  and  Pith.  The  B.  is  a  protection  to  the  young  and 
tender  wood:  it  appears  also  to  exercise  functions  analogous  to  tho.se  of  the  leaves, 
which,  when  j'oung,  it  resembles  in  its  color,  and  which  are  regarded  as  dilatations  of  it, 
so  that  it  has  been  called  the  '"universal  leaf  "  of  a  plant. 

BAEE,  in  medicine,  etc.  The  principal  barks  used  in  medicine  will  be  found  noticed 
in  separate  articles.  See  Axdira  {(Jahbuge  B.,  SariiKtm  B.);  Angostura  B.  ;  Caribbee 
B.  {Jmnnica  B.,  St.  Lucia  B.,  Fiton  B.)\  Cascarilla  (CascanUa  B.,  Eleiitheria  B.); 
Cinchona  {Civchona  B.,  Periician  B.,  Jesuits'  B.,  China,  Cascarilla,  Ariea  B.,  Galasai/a 
B.,  Carabaya,  B.,  Huainalies  B.,  Huanuco  B.,  Jacn  B.,  Loxa  B.,  Maracaiho  B.,  Ash  B., 
Crmcii.  B.,  Silccr  B.,  Telloio  B.,  Taa  B.,  etc.);  Clove  B.  ;  Copaixhe  B.  ;  Culil,aw\\n 
B. ;  "Winter's  Bark. — When  B.  is  mentioned  without  any  prefix,  it  is  always  cinchona, 
otherwise  called  Peruvian  or  Jesuits'  B.,  Avhich  is  intended. 

The  ))arks  used  for  dyeing,  tanning,  and  other  purposes  in  the  arts,  being  generally 
named  from  the  trees  wliich  produce  them,  particular  references  here  are  unnecessary. 

BAEK,  FOR  TANNING.  The  B.  of  many  trees  is  capable  of  being  used  for  tanning 
(q.v.),  but  those  kinds  of  B.  are  preferred  which  particular!}^  abound  iu  tannic  acid.  Oak 
B.  is  principally  used  in  Britain  and  throughout  Europe;  also  iu  North  America, 
although  that  of  America  is  obtained  from  species  of  oak  different  from  the  European; 
in  Spain,  the  inner  layer  of  the  B.  of  the  cork  oak,  or  cork-tree,  is  employed,  and  it 
is  to  some  extent  imported  into  Britain  for  the  use  of  tanners.  The  B.  of  the  chestnut 
is  also  much  esteemed.  Larch  B.  and  willow  B.  are  used  in  preparing  some  kinds  of 
•  leather.  The  B.  of  the  birch  and  that  of  the  alder  are  also  employed;  birch  B.  being, 
however,  more  esteemed  for  steeping  fishermen's  nets  and  cordage,  to  preserve  them  from 
rotting,  than  for  the  preparation  of  leather.  Different  species  of  acacia  (q.v.)  and  of 
eucalyptus  (q.v.)  furnish  barks  used  for  tanning  in  Australia,  some  of  which  have,  to  a 
small  extent,  become  articles  of  commerce. 

The  harking  of  trees  can  be  accomplished  with  facility  only  in  spring,  when  the  sap 
has  begun  to  circulate.  The  tree  being  felled,  the  rough  external  lifeless  parts  of  the  B. 
ai-e  removed  as  useless,  by  means  of  a  sharp  instrument  called  a  scraper;  the  smaller 
branches  arc  cut  into  lengths  of  about  2  ft.,  and  their  B.  is  loosened  by  beating  with  a 
mallet,  and  easil)'  taken  off — as  boys  at  the  same  season  make  plane-tree  whistles;  the 
B.  of  the  trunk  and  main  branches  is  cut  through  by  a  chisel-like  instrument,  called  a 
hai-liiiff-iron,  into  similar  lengths,  each  of  which  is  divided  longitudinally,  and  finally 
stripped  off  by  the  aid  of  mallets,  chisels,  etc.  The  B.  is  sometimes  dried  in  sheds, 
being  placed  on  nari-ow  shelves  or  frames  in  such  a  way  that  there  may  be  a  very  free 
circulation  of  air  about  it:  sometimes  in  the  open  air,  when  it  is  very  generally  made  to 
rest  in  a  sloping  position  against  trunks  of  trees  placed  horizontally"  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  ground,  the  larger  pieces  of  B.  being  placed  so  as  to  protect  the  smaller  both 
from  sun  and  rain.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  the  drying  of  B.,  as  it  is  much  spoiled  if 
allowed  to  get  moldy,  and  is  liable  to  suffer  injury  from  rain  or  from  the  exposure  of 
its  inner  surface  to  the  sun. — Oak  and  birch  B.  are  usually  about  equal  in  their  price, 
which,  however,  varies  verv  much,  from  £4  to  £8  per  ton.  Larch  B.  is  much  less  Valu- 
able; it  is  also,  of  nuich  greater  bulk  in  proportion  to  its  weight.  The  B.  is  a  very 
important  source  of  tlie  revenue  derived  from  many  woods  and  coppices. 

BARE  BEETLE,  or  Bark-chafer,  a  name  common  to  many  of  the  large  family  of 
coleopterous  insects  (q.v.),  called  by  entomologists  xylophagi  (Gx.  wood-eaters).     They 
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arc  all  small,  find  generality  of  uniform  color;  they  have  hard  bodies,  and  short,  often 
club-shaped  antt-nnip.  Most  of  the  fainily  live  in  wood  or  otlier  ve,i;i'ial)lo  substances,  as' 
mushrooms,  dried  plants  in  herbariums,  etc.,  and  some  of  tiiem  are  extremely  injurious 
to  livin<^  trees.  TJiose  called  15.  beetles  or  bark  chafers  bore  holes  in  the  bark,  and  deposit 
their  egirs  in  the  inner  bark,  in  which  the  larv.-e  excavate  iiatlnvays,  often  causins;  the 
death  of  tiie  tree.  One  species  in  particular,  sometimes  called  the  commt)n  bark-chafer 
(tiiiuiciiti  t>/pt>r/rnph>j.<i),  and  .somelimes  the  typograplier  beetle,  from  the  tigure  of  its  biu- 
row.s,  has  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  extraordinary  numbers,  ravaging  the  forests  of 
Germany.  In  1783,  it  caused  the  death  of  a  nnllion  and  a  half  of  pines  in  the  Ilarz 
forest  alone.  This  insect  is  mentioned  in  some  of  the  old  German  liturgies  under  luo 
popular  name  of  "the  Turk,"  which  its  dreaded  ravages  obtained  for  it. 

BAB  £AL,  or  Je'ukl  Bar'kat,,  a  singular  sandstone  rock  in  Nubia,  situated  in  Int. 
IH'  31'  n..  anil  long.  31"  46'  e.,  about  a  mile  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Isile.  It  is  quite 
isolated,  ]ierpendicular  on  the  side  facing  the  river,  and  very  steep  on  all.  It  is  about 
2  ni.  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  40)  ft.  in  height,  its  summit  forming  a  pretty 
broad  plateau.  Between  it  and  the  river  are  the  remains  of  some  magniticent  temples, 
the  two  priiicipal  ones  being  known  as  the  typhoniiim,  and  tlie  great  temple,  one  of 
the  largest  monumental  ruius  of  Xubia.  The  ancient  city  of  Napata  is  .suppo.sed  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  vicinity.  The  two  red  granite  lions,  now  in  the  Egyptian  room  of 
the  British  inuseiun,  were  brought  from  here  in  1832  by  lord  Prudhoe. 

BARKER,  Edmund  IIenky,  a  Avcll-known  English  philologist,  was  b.  22d  Dec.,  1788, 
at  Hollyni,  in  Yorkshire,  and  studied  at  Cambridge.  Besides  editions  of  several  Latin 
classics,  and  numerous  contributions  to  periodicals,  particularly  to  the  Clamcal  Journal, 
he  was  led,  during  a  residence  with  the  famous  ])hilologist  I'arr,  to  undertake  a  revision 
of  Stephens's  IVicKdarua  Ijinriiue  Gnvc.cp.  This  gigantic  work  was  violently  assailed  in  tlie 
Quarterhi  Rcriew  by  Blomfield,  against  whom  B.  wrote  his  An--<f(ircha.-<  Anti-Blomjield- 
i-iiius  (London,  1818);  yet  he  and  his  publisher,  Valpy  of  London,  carried  it  on  and 
completed  it  in  a  spirited  manner  (13  vols.,  1816-28).  In  1812  appeared  the  fir.st 
volume  of  his  Classical  liecrcaUons.  He  also  supplied  materials  for  tlie  composition  of 
Sturtz's  E'ynwlocjicum  Oadianuni.  lie  likewise  translated  some  works  of  German 
jihilologists,  among  others,  Buttmann's  Greek  Grammar  for  Schools.  He  collected  the 
mass  of  anecdote  and  criticism  relative  to  his  friend  Dr.  Parr,  which  was  published  in 
2  vols,  in  1828-2'J,  under  the  title  of  Parriana,  a  Avork  well-nigh  unreadable,  from  the 
superabundance  and  ill-digested  nature  of  its  matter.  He  also  assisted  prof.  Dunbar  in 
the  compilation  of  the  Greek  and  English  Lexicon'  published  in  1831.  He  lost  all  that 
he  had  in  a  lawsuit  about  a  valuable  inheritance,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  fine 
library,  and  w'as  put  into  the  debtors'  prison.  He  died  in  London,  Mar.  21,  1839,  in 
extreme  poverty. 

BABKER,  FoRDYCE,  b.  Maine,  1819;  graduated  at  Bow^doin,  and  studied  medicine 
at  Harvard,  Paris,  and  Edinburgh;  professor  of  midwifery  at  Bowdoin,  and  in  New 
York  medical  college;  president  of  the  New  York  state  medical  society,  and  professor  of 
clinical  nudwifery  and  diseases  of  women  in  Bellevue  medical  college.  He  wrote,  in 
1872,  a  treatise  on  puerperal  diseases. 

BARKER,  Georjge  F.,  b.  Mass.,  1835;  graduate  of  Yale  scientific  school :  chemical 
assistant  in  Harvard  medical  school;  professor  of  chemistry  and  geology  in  AVheatou 
(111.)  college;  acting  professor  of  chemLstry  in  Albany  medical  college;  professor  of 
phy.siological  chemistrj'  and  toxicology  in  Yale;  professor  of  chemistrj'  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Pennsjdvania,  and  vice-president  of  the  American  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science.  He  has  lectured  in  man)'  cities,  and  is  author  of  a  Text-Book  of  Eleineni- 
ary  Chemidnj. 

BARKER,  .T.\C0R.  1779-1871;  b.  Maine;  an  eminent  merchant  and  financier.  He 
began  trade  iu  New  York;  lost  his  fortune  in  1801;  recovered  soon  after,  and  in  the  war 
of  1812  raised  a  loan  of  $-■). 000,000  for  the  government.  He  was  a  state  senator  in  New 
York  when  the  senate  was  the  court  of  appeals.  He  established  a  newspaper  to  advo- 
cate the  election  of  De  Witt  Clinton  for  governor;  founded  the  exchange  bank  in  Nevir 
York,  and  became  a  heavy  operator  in  stocks;  failed,  was  indicted  with  others  for 
conspiracy  to  defraud ;  defended  himself  in  person,  and  the  jury  disagreed;  was  tried 
twice  more,  and  then  the  indictment  was  quashed.  He  removed  to  New  Orleans  in  1831 
and  built  up  a  fortune,  but  was  impoverished  by  the  rebellion,  in  which  he  was  loyal  to 
tlie  union. 

BARKER,  John,  descended  of  an  English  mercantile  family,  became,  in  1799,  agent 
for  the  East  India  company  at  Aleppo:  in  1823.  Briti.sh  consul  at  Alexandria;  and 
afterwards  consul-general  in  Egypt.  In  the  year  1834,  he  removed  from  this  situation 
to  th(j  lonely  but  lovely  valley'of  Suedia  on  the  Orontes,  four  leagues  from  Aritioch, 
where  he  employed  himself  in'the  cultivation  of  the  choicest  fruits  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  Han  wick  nectarine,  the  most  delicious  yet  introduced 
into  our  gardens.  The  good  terms  on  which  he  stood  with  the  people  around  him  and 
with  the  government,  enabled  him  to  render  many  valuable  services  to  European 
travelers.     He  died  at  Suedia  on  the  Gth  of  Oct.,  1850. 
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BAKKES'S  MILL  (Fr.  rone  a  n'nrtion,  Ger.  Scgncr'sirasscrrnd),  a  \rater-T\-heel  invented 
by  Dr.  Uarkcr  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  It  is  represented  in  its  simplest  or 
U-pieal  lorni  in  cut.  A  is  ii  wide  metal  pipe,  resting  at  its  lower  end  by  the  steel  spindle 
T,  on  a  metal  bloek  B,  and  kept  in  a  vertical  position 
by  the  spindle  S,  at  its  upper  end,  which  passes  through 
the  frame  of  the  machine,  so  tiiat  it  can  easily  revolve 
round  its  axis.  Near  its  lower  end,  two  smaller  pipes 
or  arms,  C,  C.  are  inserted,  which  project  horizontally 
from  it.  and  tiie.se  have  each,  at  tlie  outer  extremity, 
a  hole  cut  vertically  in  them,  opening  towards  opposite 
sides.  The  water  is  supplied  by  the  pipe  P,  which 
opens  over  a  funnel-like  widening  on  the  upper  pare  of 

A,  and  the  quantity  is  so  rrgulated  that  while  the 
pipe  A  is  kept  nearlj-  full,  no  more  is  admitted  than 
issues  from  the  lower  oritices.  The  reaction  caused 
by  the  water  gushing  from  the  arms,  forces  them  back- 
wards, and  gives  to  the  whole  machine  a  rotatory 
motion.  This  reaction  is  mucli  the  same  as  is  seen 
in  the  recoil  of  a  gun  when  tired,  or  in  the  pushing 
back  of  a  small  boat  by  the  foot  on  stepping  ashore. 
It  maj'  be  also  thus  explained:  Suppose  that  the  arms 
were  closed  all  round,  the  water  would  press  again.st 
the  sides  with  a  force  proportional  to  the  height  of 
the  water  iu  the  pipe  A,  and  the  pressure  against  any 
particular  surface  of  the  side  would  produce  no  motion 
of  the  arm,  because  an  equal  pressure  is  exerted  in  a 
contrary  direction  by  a  coiresponding  surface  opposite 
to  it.  Now,  if  one  of  these  surfaces  be  cut  out,  the 
pressure  against  the  other  being  uncounteracted,  forces  the  ann  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  of  the  side  in  whicli  the  whole  is  made.  This  being  done  to  both  arms  on 
apposite  sides,  two  equal  pressures  are  produced,  which  conspire  in  generating  the  same 
motion  of  rotation.  As  soon  as  motion  ensues,  centrifugal  force  comes  into  play,  which, 
tlirowing  the  water  out  towards  the  ends  of  the  arms,  increases  the  rapidity  of  its  dis- 
charge, and  also  its  reacting  power.  When  the  wheel  is  in  action,  the  vrater  thus  acts 
under  the  iuliuence  of  two  forces — one  being  the  pressure  of  the  column  in  A,  and 
the  other  the  centrifugal  force  generated  by  the  rotation  of  the  wheel  itself.  The  motion 
of  the  wheel  is  transmitted  by  the  spur-wheel  fixed  to  the  spindle  S,  to  the  machinery 
which  is  to  be  driven  by  it,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  corn-mill,  the  spindle  passes  directly 
through  the  lower  millstone,  and  is  firmly  fixed  into  the  upper  one. 

The  power  is  manifestly  increased  by  heightening  the  water-column,  or  by  lengtliening 
the  arms — the  former  increasing  the  pressure  of  the  water,  and  the  latter  increasing  the 
leverage  at  which  this  pressure  acts.  In  the  mill  shown  in  the  figure,  the  column  in  A 
cannot  be  advantageously  heightened,  for  the  higher  it  rises,  the  greater  nmst  be  the 
■weight  which  the  conical  spindle,  T,  has  to  su.stain,  and  the  greater,  consequentlv,  becomes 
the  friction.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  such  mills  are  found,  in  practice,  to  yield 
but  a  small  mechanical  effect — the  friction  consuming  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  work 
of  the  wheel.  Hence,  in  the  reaction  wheels  now  in  use,  the  original  B.  M.  has  been  so 
modified  as  to  allow  of  the  water  being  conducted  from  the  reservoir  below  the  arms 
instead  of  above.  This  is  effected  by  making  the  vertical  pipe  revolve  below  in  a 
stuffing-box  at  its  junction  with  the  conduit,  and  above,  by  a  pivot  moving  in  the  fixed 
frame.  By  this  arrangement,  the  friction  attending  the  rotation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
for  not  only  is  the  weight  of  the  water  placed  out  of  account,  but  also  a  large  proportion 
of  the  weight  of  the  wheel  itself,  which  is  borne  by  the  upward  pressure  of  the  water. 
The  mechanical  performance  of  such  wheels  is  said' to  be  highly  .satisfactory,  producing, 
with  a  limited  supply  of  water  falling  from  a  considerable  height,  a  usefuleffect,  hardly 
to  be  obtained  by  any  other  contrivance.  The  power  of  these  machines  may  be  also 
increased  by  using  curved  instead  of  straight  arms.  With  straight  arms  a  considerable 
loss  of  force  is  incurred  by  the  sudden  change  of  the  direction'of  the  cunent  when  it 
leaves  the  arm,  whicli  does  not  take  place  to  tiie  same  extent  with  curved  arms,  where 
this  change  is  effected  gradually.  In  Whitelaw's  mill  (hence  called  the  Scottish  turbine), 
the  form  of  B.  M.  generally  met  with  in  Scotland,  there  are  three  instead  of  two  cui-ved 
arms  of  this  description.     Con.siderable  difference  of  opinion  still  exists  as  to  the  merits  of 

B.  M.,  some  considering  it  as  the  most  perfect  way  of  applying  water-power,  and  others 
putting  it  in  the  same  rank  as  an  undershot  wheel, "with  the'same  water-supply.  Of  late 
years,  it  has  been  more  extensively  employed  than  formerly,  both  in  this  country  and  on 
the  continent.     See  Water-poweu. 


BARKING,  a  t.  of  the  co.  of  Es.sex,  England,  in  a  low  flat  situation,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Boding,  about  2  m.  above  its  juncti'on  with  the  Thames,  and  o  m.  n.e.  of  Loudon, 
on  tile  North  Woolwich  railway.  Pop.  '71,  5766,  amontr  whom  are  mnny  fi.-hermen, 
who  pursue  their  occupation  on  the  Thames,  the  tide  flowing  up  the  Boding  to  the 
town.  The  mouth  of  the  Roding  is  often  called  Barking  creek.  The  neighborhood 
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Rcnds  largo  quantities  of  potatoes  aral  vc^^;tables  to  the  London  market.  There  is  also  a 
transit  trade  in  coal  and  timber.  Tiic  cliiireli  of  St.  Marjraret  is  an  edifice  of  consider- 
able beauty,  in  the  i)iTpendicu]ar  style,  and  pro])al)ly  of  the  beirinninj?  of  the  IHthc. ; 
but  it  contains  tiirei;  cohinins  of  tlu^  eaily  Nonnau  style,  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  ruins  of  the  adjacent  abbey. — I'urkiiKj  AhJicij  was  one  of  the  richest  nunneries 
in  iCngland.  It  was  founded  about  ()77  a.d.,  in  the  reigns  of  Sebba  and  Sighere,  king.? 
of  the  P^ast  Saxons,  by  St.  Erkenwald,  bishop  of  London,  Avhose  sister,  St.  Ethelburga, 
was  the  lirst  abbe.ss.  In  870,  it  was  burned  to  the  ground  by  the  Danes,  and  the  nuns  t 
killed  or  dispersed.  It  was  rebuilt  and  restored  to  its  former  splendor  by  king  Edgar, 
in  the  middle  of  the  lOth  ccLtury.  The  abbess  of  Barking  was  one  of  four  ladies  who 
held  the  ranlc  of  l)ai-oness  in  right  of  their  ollice.  She  lived  in  great  state,  and  always 
furnished  a  quota  of  men  to  thi'  king  in  lime  of  war.  She  was  required  also  to  maintain 
certain  end)ankinents  on  the  Thames.  Several  queens  of  England,  and  other  ladies  of 
very  high  birth,  assumed  the  ollice  of  abbess  of  Barking.  After  the  suppression  of  con- 
vents by  Henry  VIII.,  the  abbey  buildings  soon  went  to  ruin,  and  scarcely  any  remains 
exist  except  the  gate-house. 

BARK-STOVE,  in  gardening,  a  kind  of  hot-house  intended  for  those  plants  which 
require  not  only  the  greatest  heat,  but  also  a  continually  moist  atmos])here.  It  derive* 
its  name  from  the  use  of  tanners'  bark,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  this  atmospheric 
condition.  The  bark  is  ])laced  in  a  pit,  lined  and  paved  with  brick,  and  pots  containinjf 
tropical  ])lants  are  sunk  in  it;  by  which  means  the  plants  not  only  enjoy  a  moistur* 
resembling  that  of  their  native  climates,  but  the  earth  around  their  roots  is  kept  uni- 
formly and  moderately  heated.  The  principle  of  the  B.  is  adopted  in  pineries,  palm- 
houses,  etc.,  also  in  forcing-stoves  for  producing  the  ordinary  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
teniperate  climates  at  unusual  seasons.  A  considerable  heat  results  from  the  fermenta- 
tion of  tanners'  bark,  but  it  is  not  upon  this  that  its  value  in  the  B.  chieliy  depends. 

BAR'LAAM  AND  JOS'APHAT,  one  of  the  most  widely-spread  religious  romances 
of  the  middle  ages,  relating  the  conversion  of  the  Indian  prince  josaphat  by  the 
hermit  ISarlaam,  and  thereby  illustrating  the  power  of  Christianity  to  overcome  tenip- 
tali'.ni,  and  proving  its  sujieriority  over  all  other  creeds.  The  story,  however,  has 
been  discovered  to  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  Christianizixl  version  of  this 
legendary  history  of  Buddha,  agreeing  with  it  in  all  essentials  and  many  details. 
Tlie  celebrated  divine,  John  Damascene,  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  original 
Greek  MS.,  which  was  first  published  by  ]\I.  de  Boissonade  in  the  4th  volume  of  his 
AiKcdotii  (Paris,  1832),  and  translated  into  German  by  Liebrecht  (Miinst.,  1847).  But 
even  in  the  middle  ages,  a  Latin  version  of  this  romance  had  been  extensively  circulated. 
About  the  end  of  the  13th  c,  it  was  often  printed  in  a  detached  form,  and  later  it 
appeared  amongst  the  works  of  John  Damascene  (Paris,  1609).  Vincent  de  Beauvais 
wove  the  story  into  his  Speculum  HiHtoricde.  From  the  Latin  version  sprung  thres 
French  poetical  versions  belonging  to  the  13th  c,  and  as  yet  unprinted.  The  Italian 
Stori'a  (U  S.  Baiiaam  (latest  edition,  Rome,  181G)  may  be  traced  to  a  Proven9al  original 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  In  Germany,  Rudolf  von  Ems  derived 
his  poem,  B.  undj.,  first  printed  at  Konigsberg  (1818),  and  later  at  Leipsic,  from  the 
Latin  of  John  Damascene.  There  is  also  an  Augsburg  impression  of  a  prose  translation 
of  the  ancient  Latin  text,  belonging  to  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  The  Spanish 
Hidoria  de  B.  y  J.,  by  Juan  de  Arze  Solorzano  (Madrid,  1608),  the  Polish  poetical  ver- 
sion, by  Kulizowsky  (('racow,  1G88),  as  well  as  the  Bohemian  (Prague,  lo93),  are  all 
borrowed  from  the  Latin;  while  the  Icelandic  Betrlaams  Saga,  and  the  Swedish  popular 
tale,  B.  oeh  J.,  have  a  German  source.  A  Norwegian  version,  printed  from  an  old  vellum 
MS.  of  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  said  to  have  been  translanted  by  kinsr  Ilakon  Sverre- 
son,  appeared  in  1851.  This  romance  has  even  been  rendered  into  the  Tagala  language 
of  the  Phi  ippines,  and  there  printed  (Manilla,  1712). 

BAR-LE-DUC,  or  Bar-sur-Otisatn,  a  t.  in  the  department  of  the  Meuse,  France.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Ornain,  about  125  m.  e.  from  Paris,  with  Avhich  it  is  connected  by 
railwaj',  and  with  the  Rhine  by  canal.  Pop.  '76,  16,643.  who  manufacture  cotton  and 
calicoes,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  timber  from  the  Vosges,  for  the  u.se  of 
Paris,  and  in  iron,  \vo(j1,  and  wine.  B.  has  a  communal  college,  normal  school,  and 
I)ublic  library.     Its  origin  dates  from  the  10th  century. 

BASLET'TA,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Italy,  province  of  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic.  Pop. 
'72,  28,163,  who  carry  on  a  large  shipping-trade  with  Greece,  the  Ionian  islands,  and 
other  ports  of  the  Adriatic.  The  town  is  well  built,  handsome,  and  clean;  has  a  fine 
cathedral,  a  colossal  statue  supposed  to  represent  the  emperor  Heraclius,  a  college, 
theater,  and  castle,  formerly  one  of  the  most  impregnable  fortresses  in  Ital}'.  A  feature 
of  B.  is  the  large  and  magnificent  gateway  which  leads  to  its  harbor.  During  the 
blockade  of  B.  hy  the  French  in  1503-3,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  their 
commander,  the  duke  of  jSTemours,  the  celebrated  combat  between  eleven  cavaliers  of 
France,  and  as  many  of  Spain,  in  which  the  chevalier  Bayard  so  distinguished  himself, 
took  place,  and  ended  in  a  draw^n  battle. 

BARLETTA,  Gabriello,  an  Italian  Benedictine  preacher  of  the  18th  c,  famous  for 
eccentricity  as  well  as  eloquence,  interlarding  the  reading  of  litanies  with  sharji  practical 
comments.     His  collected  sermons  passed  through  many  editions. 
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EAELEY,  ITordciim,  a  genus  of  grasses,  to  which  lielong  one.  of  the  most  extensively 
cultiviUcd  kinds  of  grain.  The  genus  is  distinguished  l)y  spilled  inlloreseence,  three 
ppilielets  being  always  situated  upon  each  tooth  of  the  rachis,  of  which  sometimes  only 
tlic  middle  one  is  fertile,  and  sometimes  all  tlie  three,  so  that  in  tlic  former  case  the 
fruit-bearing  spike  is  two-rowed,  and  in  the  latter  cas<',  six-rowed:  the  glumes  are  two, 
containing  a  single  lioret;  the  pale;e  two.  the  outer  one  awned;  and  tiie  seed  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  jmlca?.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  almost  all  annual,  although  some 
varieties  of  B.  are  sown  in  the  end  of  autumn,  and  the  cultivation  of  them  extends  over 
the  winter.  B.  is  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Moses  and  other  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, also  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  has  been  extensively  cultivated  from  , 
remote  antiquity.  Beer  made  from  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  ' 
ancient  Germans.  The  cultivatioa  of  it  appears  to  haveextended  from  Italy  northwards 
in  Europe,  but  it  is  better  ada])tcd  than  any  other  grain  to  the  most  northern  re2;ions, 
.some  of  its  varieties  being  cultivated  with  advantage  where  the  climate  is  too  cold,  or 
the  summer  too  short,  for  any  other  cereal  crop;  and  it  is  deemed  probable  that  its 
native  country  is  northern  or  central  Asia.  It  is  capable,  however,  of  being  cultivated 
in  very  warm  climates,  and  extends  over  a  wider  climatic  range  than  any  of  the  other 
grains.  B.-meal  is  used  for  bread  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  B.  is  more  generally  convert(>d  into  malt  for  the  making  of  beer  (see  Brew- 
ing), or  merely  deprived  of  its  onter  skin,  and  so  used  as  an  article  of  food.  B.  intended 
for  brewing  is  tirst  subjected  to  the  process  of  malting,  by  which  it  is  converted  into 
Malt  (q.v.).  B.  simply  deprived  of  the  Imsk  (jxihv)  in  a  mill  is  called  pot  B.  or  Scotch 
B.  When  the  pellicle  of  the  .seed  is  also  removed,  and  the  seed  itself  rounded  and 
polished,  it  is  pearl  B.  "What  is  sometimes  called  patent  B.,  is  a  farina  obtained  by  grind- 
ing pearl  B.,  and  differs  from  B.-meal  in  being  quite  free  from  a  degree  of  acridity  which 
the  latter  derives  froiu  the  integuments  of  the  seed. 

It  is  doubtful  if  this  grain  is  produced  bj'  more  than  one  species,  or  whether  what 
have  been  described  as  distinct  species  by  botanists,  are  not  really  mere  varieties,  the 
result  of  long  cultivation.  11.  vul;/ure  is  usually  distinguished  as  having  the  grains  dis- 
posed iu  four  rows;  //.  hcvtafichon,  as  having  them  in  six  rows;  and  //.  disticJuni,  as 
having  the  lateral  sjnkeiets  abortive,  and  the  grains,  therefore,  in  two  rows.  But  the 
lower  part  of  the  spike  in  the  varieties  ranked  imder  B.  vulgare  is  often  six-rowed,  and 
only  the  upper  part  four-rowed,  and  in  rich  soils,  a  tendency  to  resume  the  six- 
rowed  form  is  otherwi.se  manifest.  Nor  are  the  kinds  known  as  naked  B.,  in  which 
the  seed  separates  readily  from  the  palene,  to  lie  looked  upon  as  more  distinct.  Tlie 
four-rowed  or  six-rowed  varieties  are  generally  coarser,  l)ut  more  productive  than 
the  two-rowed;  and  some  of  them,  often  called  Beak  or  Bigg,  are  regarded  as 
most  suitable  for  exposed  situations  and  inferior  soils.  A  kind  with  naked  seeds, 
called  Siberian.  B.  {U.  coileste  of  some  writers),  is  extensively  cultivated  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  and  its  straw  is  regarded  as  affording  a  richer  food  lor  cattle  than  that 
of  most  other  kinds.  The  Nepatd  or  Hiincdaija  B.,  another  variety  with  naked  seeds, 
and  further  characterized  by  the  irregular  manner  in  wliich  the  grains  are  placed 
iu  the  spike,  palete  three-lobed  at  the  end,  and  very  short  awns — and  which  is  therefore 
regarded  b\^  some  botanists  as  a  distinct  species  {II.  trifurcutiim  or  //.  Aegicerex)  has 
been  recommended  as  particularly  adapted  for  cold  mountainous  regions,  }'ielding  good 
crops  in  the  Himalaya  at  an  elevation  of  14,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Of  the 
two-rowed  B.  there  are  many  varieties,  of  which  the  common  or  early  English  B.,  the 
Italian  B.,  and  the  Uiecalier  B.  are  among  the  most  esteemed,  the  latter  being  iu  particu- 
lar demand  for  the  brewing  of  the  tinest  ales.  It  takes  its  name  from  M.  Chevalier,  who 
introduced  it.  The  Sprat  or  Battledore  B.  {II.  zeocriton  of  many  liotanists)  is  also  two- 
rowed,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  grains  standing  out  from  the  spike,  their  awns  spread- 
ing very  widely.  It  is  sometimes  called  German  I'ice,  as  it  swells  by  boiling  in  the  way 
that  rice  does,  and  for  some  purposes  forms  a  good  substitute  for  it.  It  is  scarcely  cul- 
tivated iu  Britain,  but  is  in  much  esteem  iu  Germany,  and  succeeds  well  in  the  Alps  at 
au  elevation  of  3360  ft. 

Three  species  of  liordeum  are  natives  of  Britain,  of  which  one  (//.  murinum).  a  small 
grass,  is  prelt}-  common  on  waste-grounds,  especially'  in  England,  and  is  apt  to  prove 
troublesome  by  its  long  awns  causing  inflammation  in  the  mouths  of  cattle.  Still  more 
injurious  in  this  way  is  the  North  American  7/.  jubatinn,  or  sciuirrel's  tail.  Aiiotljer 
Meadow  B.  or  IMeadow  B.-Gi!.vss  {H.  praiense),  fi-equent  in  meadows  in  England,  is 
reckoned  a  good  pasture  grass.  11.  bvlbosnm,  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  aiul  n.  of 
Africa,  is  cultivated  in  Britain  for  herbage,  of  which  it  yields  a  large  quantity,  much 
relished  by  cattle,  and  particularly  by  horses.  Several  species  are  natives  of  North 
America. 

BARLEY,  CTjLTn'ATiON  of.  Barley  was  cultivated  largely  by  the  Bomans,  as  well 
as  many  other  nations  of  antiquity.  Though  sometimes  used  as  food  by  the  soldiers,  it  was 
most  generally  used  as  food  for  horses.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul  prepared  a  spir- 
ituous liquor,  a  kind  of  beer,  from  it.  Many  of  the  other  western  nations  latterly  appled 
it  to  the  same  use,  and  it  also  became  an  important  article  of  food.  Being  a  plant 
which  is  most  productive  where  the  climate  is  moderately  dry  and  warm,  the  excessive 
heats  of  some  parts  of  Europe  are  adverse  ]ioth  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  grain. 
It  is,  however,  cultivated  to  a  large  extent  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  where  the  soil 
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is  siiccially  siiited  to  it,  such  as  in  "Reln-ium,  Iloiland,  Prussia,  and  Denmark.  Indeed, 
■wliili'  most  of  tilt!  countries  of  Kuroi)o  send  us  wheat,  it  is  oliictly  Denmark  and  Silesia 
that  supply  us  with  barley.  For  tiiis  reason,  the  prices  of  \i.  liave  been  relatively  higher 
in  this  country  tiian  those  of  wheat,  since  tlie  introduction  of  free-trade  in  grain.  No 
country  seems  to  possess  a  soil  and  climate  so  well  suited  to  its  growth  as  many  parts  of 
Britain.  In  former  times,  this  grain  was  largely  used  in  the  British  islands  as  human 
food;  but  this  is  uot  the  case  now,  except  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  and,  in  astray  instance, 
in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  where  the  condition  of  the  poiailation  has  undergone  com- 
paratively little  amelioration.  In  Scotland,  however,  a  considerable  quantity  is  made 
use  of  iu  the  making  of  broth.  In  this  case,  the  grain  is  denuded  of  its  husk  l)y  the 
trictiou  of  revolving  millstones,  and  goes  mider  the  name  of  pot  bai-Jey.  But  the 
larger  jiroportion  of  the  B.  grown  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  that  which  is  imported, 
is  employed  in  the  distillation  of  spirits,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  ale,  and  por- 
ter. The  modi.'rate  qualities  are  taken  up  by  the  distillers,  while  the  brewers  of  ale 
and  porter  require  the  finest,  which  are  known  by  the  silvery  color  of  the  husk,  and 
the  specific  gravity  of  tlu?  grain.  Fine  malting  B.,  therefore,  always  commands  a  ready 
demand  in  the  London  market,  as  well  as  a  high  price.  For  several  years  barley  has  not 
onlv  grown  better  than  any  other  grain  with  the  British  farmer,  but  has  commanded 
relatively  tlie  best  jiriees. 

Perh;i])s  tlie  cultivation  of  B.  occupies  as  prominent  a  share  of  the  arable  lands  of 
Sulfolk  and  Norfolk  as  of  any  other  part  of  Britain.  Fine  malting  qualities  are  grown 
on  the  turnip-soils  of  these  counties,  as  well  as  throughout  the  s.c.  counties,  where 
the  four-course  rotation  is  adopted.  In  tliis  rotation,  the  B.  follows  the  turnip-crop, 
which  is  usually  consumed  on  tiie  laud  by  sheep.  The  ground  is  carefully  prepared  by 
plowings  and  rollings,  to  pulverize  it  thoroughly  before  the  reception  of  the  seed,  which 
is  usually  sown  by  a  drill  machine  at  the  rate  of  about  two  busliels  to  the  acre.  On  the 
strong  lauds  of  Suffolk  and  Huntingdon,  the  B.-crop  is  sown  alter  a  summer-fallow  or  a 
greeu  crop,  in  which  case  the  soil  is  plowed  before  the  frosts  of  winter  sets  in,  to  render 
it  friable  by  spring.  As  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  after  the  first  week  of  Fel:)niaiy, 
the  seed  is  committed  to  the  ground.  A  line  mold  is  in  this  way  obtained,  and  the 
crops  are  usuall}^  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  In  the  s.  of  England,  the  grain  is 
allowed  to  stand  till  it  is  fullj^  ripe,  when  it  is  either  cut  with  the  scythe  or  most 
commonly  now  with  the  reaping-uiachine.  In  some  parts,  it  is  not  bound  up  into 
sheaves,  but  remains  in  the  swath  for  a  few  days,  when  it  is  afterwards  carted,  and 
stored  into  barns.  A  small  portion  of  the  B.-crop  is  still  thrashed  out  by  the  flail,  owing 
to  the  maltsters  being  mider  the  impression  that  the  thrashing-mills  injure  the  germinat- 
ing powers.  The  chief  varieties  grown  iu  England  are  the  Chevalier,  the  common,  the 
early  English,  and  the  Norfolk.  The  first  named  is  the  most  largely  sown,  as  the  quality 
is  superior  to  an}'  other,  and,  under  liberal  treatment,  the  yield  is  greater.  The  produce 
is  more  influenced  by  the  seasons  than  that  of  wheat,  as  it  is  liable  to  suffer  from 
droughts  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  On  well-farmed  land,  from  48  to  60  bushels  and 
upwards  are  got  to  the  acre.  In  the  peaty  soils  of  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  B.  is  not 
raised,  as  it  is  too  liable  to  lodge  with  the  rain;  neither  is  B.  a  favorite  crop  in  the  moist 
climate  of  the  w.  of  England.  It  docs  not  endure  the  rains  so  well  as  wheat,  nor  do 
so  well  on  highly  farmed  land.  In  Wales  and  Lancashire,  it  is  genei'ally  grown  after 
a  crop  of  wheat,  and  the  cultivation  and  management  are  not  so  careful  as  iu  the  east. 

Barley  has  long  been  grow^n  in  Scotland,  and  comes  to  great  perfection  where  the 
soil  and  climate  are  suitable.  The  level  parts  of  the  Lothians  and  other  counties  in  the 
s.  of  Scotland,  with  Moray,  Inverness,  and  Ross  in  the  n.,  are  the  districts  in  which  the 
finest  crops  are  raised.  In  tiiese  rich  districts,  B.  is  commonly  sown  after  a  portion  of 
the  turnip-break.  For  this  reason,  it  does  not  occupy  so  large  a  proportional  breadth  as 
it  does  under  the  Norfolk  four-course.  The  produce  is  equally  abundant,  however,  and 
the  quality  of  the  grain  is  often  not  inferior.  Chevalier  is  the  favorite  variety  there  also. 
The  crop,  when  ripe,  is  cut  by  sickle,  scythe,  or  reaping-machine;  bound  up  at  once, 
and  put  into  stooks,  to  defend  it  from  the  weather,  till  ready  to  cart,  and  to  be  built  up 
in  neat  round  stacks.  The  grain  is  invariably  thrashed  out  by  machinery.  In  the  higher 
districts  of  Scotland,  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  not  so  good,  the  inferiority  of  the 
grain,  unless  in  an  especially  favorable  year,  both  in  quality  and  quantity  is  considera- 
ble. It  is  only  in  tine  seasons  that  the  qualitj^  is  such  as  to  I'ender  it  an  object  to  malt- 
sters, and  in  wet,  cold  unsuitable  seasons,  distillers  can  only  make  use  of  it  at  a  reduced 
price.  The  Chevalier  variety  is  a  little  late  for  inferior  c]imat<'s,  and  the  early  English 
and  other  kinds  that  come  sooner  to  maturity  are  often  preferred.  In  Berwickshire, 
Aberdeenshire,  Banffshire,  Kincardinesiiire,  and  Forfarshire,  the  five-course  rotation — 
of  two  years'  grass,  oats,  turnips,  and  B. — is  more  generally  adopted  than  in  some  other 
counties  in  Scotland,  and  a  large  quantity  of  this  grain  is  raised,  but  the  quality  is  gen- 
erallv  inferior  to  that  of  the  crops  in  e.  Lothian.  Along  the  light  soils  fringing  the 
Moray  and  Cromarty  firths,  as  fine  quality  of  grain  is  got  as  in  e.  Lothian.  Moray- 
shire B.  has  long  been  famous  for  its  fine  sample,  and  is  in  great  demand  with  English 
brewers.  On  the  other  hand,  iu  the  less  genial  climate  of  the  western  counties,  and  also 
of  the  upper  parts  of  Aberdeenshire,  Banffshire,  and  Perthshire,  less  B.  is  sown,  and 
oats  frequently  succeed  the  greeu  crops.  In  these  parts  the  variety  known  as  bear,  or 
bigg,  was  for  many  a  day  preferred  to  any  other,  as  it  is  not  so  liable  to  lodge,  and  it  with 
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stands  wet  weather  f;ir  better,  and  comes  earlier  to  maturity.  Bear,  too,  is  the  variety 
which  is  cultivated  by  many  of  the  small  cotters  in  the  highlands  and  islands.  Instead 
of  a  rotation  in  which  green  crops  find  a  place  to  husband  and  spare  the  natural  resources 
of  the  soil,  a  succession  of  corn  crops  are  taken,  with  an  occasional  rest  to  the  soil,  and 
then  a  resumption  of  the  cropping. 

As  to  the  maiuu-ing  of  the  crop,  on  the  turnip  soils  of  the  s.  of  England,  the  laud  is 
enriched  by  the  droppings  of  the  sheep.  In  the  strong  soils  of  Norfolk  and  Huntingdon, 
guano,  rape-cake,  and  other  manures  abounding  in  nitrogen,  are  apjilied  when  the  seed 
is  sown.  In  the  w.  of  England,  the  moist  climate  renders  the  application  of  manures 
more  precarious,  and  B.  is  frequently  taken  after  a  crop  of  wheat  without  an}-  applica- 
tion of  fertilizers.  "When  the  turnip  crop  is  drawn  from  the  land,  as  it  often  is  in  Scot- 
laud,  guano  is  the  manure  held  in  most  estimation;  the  quantity  applied  is  from  2  to  4 
cwt.  per  acre.  In  Berwickshire  and  Morayshire,  as  in  Norfolk,  the  prevalence  of  the 
five-course  shift,  and  the  practice  of  eating  the  crop  on  the  ground,  secure  a  sufficiently 
liberal  manuring.  In  other  parts,  where  B.  is  taken  after  wheat,  farm-yard  manure  is 
often  applied,  as  well  as  guano  and  phosphoric  manures.  In  some  northern  counties, 
the  root  crops  are  laid  down  with  artificial  manures,  and  the  roots  carted  off,  farm-yard 
manure  spread  on  the  land  and  plowed  in  with  the  "  seed  furrow."  B.  requires  a  fine 
tilth  and  soil  in  rich  manurial  condition.  The  earlier  it  is  sown  in  the  season,  the  more 
liberal  ought  to  be  the  applicatiion  of  nitrogenous  manures.  The  later  it  is  sown, 
manures  coiitaining  nitrogen  should  be  used  more  sparingly,  and  a  portion  of  phosohoric 
manures  substituted  in  their  stead. 

BAELEY-BKEAK,  a  popular  amusement,  very  common  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and 
with  certain  modifications,  in  name  and  practice  still  existing  among  young  persons, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  Originally,  it  was  played  by  six  people,  three  of  each 
sex,  who  were  formed  into  couples.  A  piece  of  ground  was  then  apportioned  into  three 
parts;  and  into  the  center  one,  called  liell,  a  couple  was  doomed  by  lot.  The  sport  con- 
sisted in  the  two  in  the  condemned  part  "catching"  one  of  the  other  couples  while  they 
were  in  tlie  act  of  changing  places,  when  the  couple  caught  had  to  go  into  the  center. 
It  was,  however,  no  easy  matter  for  the  two  in  the  center  to  capture  another  couple,  for 
by  the  rules  of  the  game,  they  Avere  bound  to  keep  \niitod,  while  the  others,  when  hard 
pressed,  might  sever.     Thus,  sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  describing  the  game,  says: 

Soon  as  the  middle  two 
Do,  coupled,  to-.Tards  either  couple  make. 
They  false  and  fearful  do  their  hands  undo. 

When  the  v.diole  had  been  caught,  the  game  was  ended,  and  the  last  couple  taken  was 
said  to  be  iu  hell.  Their  punishment  appears  to  have  consisted  in  kissing  each  other. 
Herrick  says,  in  referring  to  the  game : 

If  kissing  be  of  plagues  the  worst, 
We'll  wish  in  hell  we  had  been  lust  and  first. 

In  Scotland,  the  game  consisted  iu  one  person  chasing  the  rest  round  the  stacks  in  a 
farmyard;  and  when  one  was  caught,  he  or  she  had  to  assist  in  captiu-ing  the  rest.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful.  Dr.  Jamieson  stiggests  that,  in  Scotland,  tiie  locality  of 
the  game  may  have  given  it  its  name — "  liarla-bracks,  about  the  stacks."  The  same 
authority  also  adds:  "Perhaps  from  hurley  and  break,  q.,  breaking  of  theparh'i/,  because 
after  a  certain  time  allowed  for  settling  preliminaries,  on  a  cry  being  given,  it  is  the 
business  of  one  to  catch  as  manj'  prisoners  as  he  can. "  This  supposition  is  not  improba- 
ble. In  the  modern  games  of  "shepherds  a-warning"  and  "tig,"  which  appear  to  have 
been  derived  from  B.,  a  "  barley"  means  a  parky. 

BAELEYCOEN,  John,  a  personification  of  the  spirit  of  barley  or  malt-liquor,  used 
jocularly,  and  also  in  humorous  poetical  effusions.  There  exists  a  whimsical  English 
tract  of  old  date,  tinder  the  title  of  T/ic  Arraigninf/  and  Indtding  of  Sir  JoJni  BKrleycorn, 
Kid.,  printed  for  Timothy  Tompot,  in  which  sir  John  is  described  as  of  "noble  b'ood,  well 
beloved  in  England,  a  great  support  of  the  crown,  and  a  maintai-ner  of  both  rich  and 
poor."     See  Hone's  Eteryday  Book,  vol.  1. 

BAELEY-SUGAE.,  a  confection  prepared  with  sugar  and  a  decoction  of  barlej'.  See 
SroAR. 

BABLO"W,  Francis  CnAXKi>'G,  b.  N.  Y.,  1834;  a  graduate  of  Harvard;  served 
in  the  union  armies  of  the  rebellion,  and  rose  to  be  maj.geu.  He  has  been  secretary 
of  state  and  attornej'-general  of  New  York. 

BAELOW,  Joel,  an  American  poet  and  politician,  b.  in  1755  at  Reading  in  Connec- 
ticut. He  studied  at  Yale  college  in  New  Haven.  He  was  intended  for  the  profession 
of  the  law,  but  served  as  a  military  chaplain  during  the  war  of  independence.  In  1787, 
he  published  a  poem  called  The  Vision  of  Cohtmb'is.  which  in  1805  appeared  anew  in  an 
enlarged  form  as  Tlie  Cohimbiad.  It  abounds  in  beautiful  passages,  but  is  overbm-dened 
with  political  and  philosophical  disquisitions,  and  disfigured  by  singttlarities  of  expres- 
sion. B.  accepted  a  commission  in  1788  to  prosecute  the  sale  of  lands  for  the  Ohio  com- 
pany in  England  and  France,  where  he  signalized  himself  by  zealotis  re]Hiblicanism; 
published  in  1792  in  London  a  poem  entitled  The  Conspiracy  of  Kings,  and  endeavored 
also  to  work  upon  the  public  mind  in  England  by  political  pamphlets.    In  autumn  1793 
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he  ^v:l.s  (lci>ukHl  hy  tlio  London  refonnnrs,  witli  whom  lie  was  associated,  to  proceed  to 
Paris,  wlicrc  he  received  the  rij^iils  of  French  citi/.cnsliip.  lli:  spenl  some  years  on  the 
continent  of  Kuropc  in  political,  literary,  and  mercantile  pursuits,  and  was  for  a  short 
time  American  consid  at  Algiijrs.  He  returned  to  America  in  1^05,  and  was  appointed 
ami)ass;Hlor  to  France  in  1811.  He  died  in  Oct.,  lSt2,  at  Zarnawicze,  near  Cracow,  when 
on  liis  way  to  a  eoufereuee  with  the  emperor  Napoleon  at  Wilua. 

BARM.     Si'c  Yeast. 

BAR  MECIDES,  or  Bau'mekides,  a  Persian  family,  distinguished  amongst  the  most 
powerful  in  the  province  of  Khorassan,  the  cradle  of  the  greatness  of  the  Abhaside  caliphs, 
whose  cause  the  children  of  Burnuk  espoused.  Khaled-hen-Barmrk,  the  first  of  tliesc 
whose  authentic  Instory  lias  reached  us,  was  the  prime-minister  of  Abul  Abbas  Al-Saffah, 
the  lirst  Al)baside  caliph;  and  his  inlluence  enduring  through  the  reigns  of  Al-Mansur  and 
Mohdi,  the  latter  intrusted  him  witli  the  education  of  his  son,  the  celebrated  Ilarun  Al- 
Raschid.  Yahya,  the  sou  of  Klialed — according  to  eastern  liistorians,  equally  conspicu- 
ous for  virtue  and  talent — was  made  vizier  by  Ilarun  upon  his  acecission  to  the  caliphate 
(TSO  A.n.V  and  liolh  b}-  his  military  skill  and  civil  admiuistration,  contrilmted  largely  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  reign — the  caliph  him.self  bestowing  on  him  the  appellation  of  father. 
Harun,  however,  afterwards  becoming  jealous  of  the  growing  power  and  jiopularity  of 
two  of  Yahya's  sous,  Fadhl  and  . Tartar  (the  Giafar  of  \\\c  ArahifDi.  Nifjliis),  had  them 
executed,  and  the  whole  of  the  B.  throughout  the  kingdom  arrested,  and  their  goods 
confiscated.  ITarun  even  carried  his  enmity  so  far  as  to  forbid  the  mention  of  their 
name  on  jiain  f)f  death,  but  their  virtues  and  tlieir  glory  are  celebrated  by  almost  all 
Mohammedaii  poets  and  historians. 

BARMECIDE'S  FEAST,  a  plirase  originating  most  probably  in  the  story  of  the  barber's 
sixth  brother,  recorded  in  the  Arnbian  Mights,  and  abridged  in  the  Guardian,  Ko.  162. 
The  substance  of  the  story  is  as  follows:  One  Schacabac  being  in  great  want,  and  not 
having  tasted  food  for  two  days,  ventured  to  visit  a  rich  Barmecide  (see  Baijmecides) 
noted  both  for  his  hospitality  and  eccentric  humor,  in  tlie  hope  of  generous  entertain- 
ment. The  Barmecide,  on  learning  his  condition,  invited  him  to  dinner.  Schacabac 
was  presented  witli  an  empty  plate,  requested  to  "  make  himself  at  home,"  and  by  and 
by,  asked  ''  how  he  liked  his  rice-soup."  It  was  apparently  a  cruel  jest  to  play  off  on  a 
starving  man.  Schacabac,  nevertheless,  feigned  to  enter  into  tiie  humor  of  his  host, 
and  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  rice-soup  was  delicious.  Tlie  Barmecide  continu- 
ing the  imposition,  next  asked  his  victim  if  he  ever  saw  Avhiter  bread.  Poor  Sch.ncabac, 
who  saw  neither  bread  nor  meat,  nor  indeed  anything  eatable,  made  a  prodigious  effort 
to  look  happy;  he  even  vrent  the  length  of  gently  remonstrating  with  his  host  for  not 
supposing  him  completely  satisfied.  In  this  way  a  magnificent  but  fictitious  dinner  was 
disposed  of.  When  wine,  however,  was  produc<!d,  Schacabac  pretended  only  to  taste 
it  on  the  ground  that  he  was  "  quarrelsome  in  his  liquor,"  and  might  do  liis  host  an 
injury.  The  Barmecide  forced  him,  however,  and  at  last  Schacabac,  who  was  really  in 
a  most  excusable  rage  at  being  so  elaborately  tantalized,  feigned  to  have  got  llustered, 
and  gave  the  eccentric  old  gentleman  "a  good  box  on  the  ear."  This  put  a  stop  to  the 
joke.  The  Barmecide  was  mightily  pleased  with  the  patient  humor  of  his  guest,  a  visi- 
ble dinner  was  immediately  ordered  up,  and  Schacabac  now  enjoyed  in  reality  what  he 
Lad  previously  partaken  of  only  in  imagination. 

BARMEN,  a  most  charming  valley,  about  leagues  in  length,  on  the  Wupper,  about 
2  leagues  from  Elberfeld,  in  the  province  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  It  is  divided  into 
upper  and  lower  B.,  and  contains  five  towns  or  villages, which  united  form  the  town  of  B., 
now  continuous  with  Elberfeld,  with  (187."))  86,a04  inhabitants,  chiefly  Protestants. 
Nowhere  in  Germany  is  so  much  manufacturing  industry  accumulated  in  a  single  spot, 
B.  is  tlie  principal  seat  of  the  ribbon-manufacture  on  the  continent.  Its  fabrics  go  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  It  produces  linen,  woolen,  cotton,  silk,  and  half-silk  ribbons, 
cloth  of  varipus  kinds,  stay-laces,  thread,  etc.  It  has  also  considerable  manufactures  of 
soap,  candles,  metal  wares,  buttons,  machineiy,  and  pianofortes.  There  are,  besides,  in 
the  valley,  numerous  bleachfields  and  Turkey-red  dye-works.  Lower  B.  has  a  mineral 
spring  and  a  bathing  establishment. 

BARNABAS,  Saixt,  properly  .loses,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  a  fellow- 
laborer  o|  Paul,  and  even  honored  with  the  title  of  apostle.  He  is  also  supposed  to  have 
founded  the  first  Christian  community  at  Antioch.  According  to  tradition,  he  became 
the  first  bishop  of  Milan,  but  he  is  differentlv  reported  to  have  died  a  natural  death, 
and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the  Cypriot  Jews,  61  a.d.  The  epistle 
ascril)(^d  to  him  is  of  very  doubtful  authenticity. 

BARNABAS,  Saint,  Epistle  of.  This  epistle  contains  21  chapters.  Its  aim  is 
obviously  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  believers  in  a  purely  spiritual  Christianity.  It  com- 
mences by  declaring  that  legal  sacrifices  are  abolished,  and  then  proceeds  to  show, 
though  not  in  a  very  coherent  or  logical  manner,  how  variously  Christ  was  foretold  in  the 
Old  Testament.  In  the  10th  chapter,  it  spiritually  allegorizes  the  commands  of  Moses 
concerning  clean  and  unclean  beasts;  in  the  15th,  it  explains  the  "  true  meaning"  of  the 
Sabbath;  and  in  the  16th,  what  the  temple  really  prefigured.  This  concludes  what 
may  be  termed  the  doctrinal  portion  of  the  epistle;  the  remainder,  which  is  of  a  oracti- 
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ral  clinractc;-.  di  S'TJlics  the  two  ways  of  life — the  wa}'  of  light  and  the  way  of  darkness, 
and  closes  wilii  an  exhortation  that  those  who  read  it  may  so  live  that  they  may  he 
blessed  to  all  eternity.  It  is  a  sim.ple,  pious,  and  earnest  woris.;  but  makes  a  "far  more 
judicious  use  of  the  New  Testament  than  of  the  Old. 

BABNABITES,  an  order  of  monks  which  sprung  up  at  Milan  in  1530.  The}'  were  so 
called  because  the  church  of  St.  Barnabas  in  that  city  was  granted  them  to  i)reach  in. 
They  were  approved  of  by  pope  Clement  VII.  and  pope  Paul  III.  Their  special  duties 
were,  to  attend  the  sick,  to  preach,  to  instruct  the  young,  and  to  take  the  charge  of 
souls.  Tliey  soon  establislied  themselves  in  Italy,  France,  Austria,  and  Spain,  and 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  teaching  theology  in  the  schools  of  Milan  and  Pavia.  ]\Iany 
eminent  men  have  been  sent  forth  by  them.  Besides  the  three  usual  monastic  vows, 
the^Mook  a  fourth,  viz.,  not  to  sue  for  church  preferments.  In  France  and  Austria 
they  were  employed  in  the  conversion  of  Protestants;  but  they  have  now,  as  a  bod)', 
almost  fallen  into  oblivion.  Only  a  few  monasteries  exist  here  and  there  in  France  and 
Italy. 

B.VRXABY  LECTURES,  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  four  persons 
are  clio-<en  annually  on  St.  Barnabas  day  to  lecture  on  mathematics,  philosophy,  rhetoric, 
and  logic. 

BAENACLE,  or  Berxicle,  Lepas,  also  called  Anntifa  and  Penialasmis,  a  kind  of  shell- 
fish, a  trenus  (if  r/rrlt&podu  (q.  v.),  the  type  of  a  family  of  articulate  animals  distinguished 
by  a  long  flexible  stalk  or  peduncle,  which  is  provided  with  muscles,  upon  the  summit 
of  which,  in  the  true  barnacles,  arc  shelly  valves  five  in  number,  inclosing  the  principal 
organs  of  the  animal,  and  opening  and  closing  on  one  side  like  the  opercular  valves  of 
hilanus  (q.v.),  to  admit  of  its  spreading  out  and  retracting  its  net — an  apparatus  similar 
to  that  by  which  the  animals  of  that  genus  obtain  their  food.  Barnacles  abound  in 
almost  all  seas,  attaching  themselves  in  great  numbers  to  logs  of  wood,  ships'  bottoms, 
etc.  They  grow  very  rapidly.  Some  of  the  species  are  eaten  in  some  parts  of  the 
world,  and  perhaps  thev  were  among  the  balani  which  the  ancient  Bomans  esteemed  a 
delicacy. — In  some  cirrhopods,  very  nearh'  allied  to  the  true  barnacles,  and  resembling 
them  in  general  form,  the  shelly  valves  almost  entirely  disappear. 

In  former  times,  the  B.  was  supposed  to  be  tlie  embryo  of  a  goose  or  bird  of  some 
kind;  a  notion  which  doubtless  arose  from  a  fancied  resemblance  between  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  fish  in  its  shell  and  the  embrvo  of  a  bird  in  the  egg.  It  was,  therefore, 
believed  that  the  barnacle  goose,  described  in  next  article,  sprung  from  these  marine 
shells.  Holliushed  gravely  atfirms  that  such  was  the  case;  and  the  most  learned  men  of 
their  time  were  weak  enough  to  give  credence  to  tiie  absurdity.  Gerard,  in  his  Htrhal 
(1597),  declares,  that  after  "a  thing  in  form  like  a  lace  of  silke  finely  woven,  as  it  were, 
together" — which  he  correctly  enough  states  to  be  "  the  first  thing  that  appeareth"  when 
"the  shell  gapeth  open" — there  next  follow  "the  legs  of  the  bird  hanging  out;"  and  at 
last  the  bird,  increasing  in  size,  "  hangeth  only  by  the  bill,"  and  "in  short  space  after  it 
cometh  to  full  maturity,  and  falleth  into  the  sea,  where  it  gathereth  feathers,  and  groweth 
to  a  fowl  bigger  than  a  mallard,  and  lesser  than  a  goose,"  etc.  All  this  was  represented 
as  constant!}'  taking  place  on  the  coast  of  Lancashire  and  the  Hebrides,  and  continental 
writers  of  greater  name  reported  in  like  manner  the  same  fable,  against  which  Ray  and 
other  early  naturalists  were  obliged  seriously  to  argue.  The  B.,  however,  really  under- 
goes transformations  not  less  wonderful  than  the  fabled  ones,  which  have  rendered  it  an 
oljject  of  so  mucli  interest.     See  Cirrhopoda. 

BARNACLE  GOOSE,  or  Berxicle  Goose,  often  also  called  Barkacle,  or  Bernicle 
(anmr  bernida  ov  leucopsin),  the  bird  wliich  the  fables  of  former  days  represented  as  deriv- 
ing its  origin  from  the  cirrhopod  of  which  it  bears  the  name.  It  is  in  size  smaller  than 
the  common  wild  goose,  being  only  a  little  more  than  2  ft.  long,  and  about  5  lbs.  in 
weight.  It  is  very  prettil}'  marked,  having  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and  throat  M'hite,  the 
bill  black,  and  a  lilack  stripe  extending  from  it  to  the  eye:  the  crown  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  upper  part  of  the  breast  black;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
l)ody  chiefly  ash  gray  and  black,  in  undulating  bars — on  the  lower  parts,  white.  It  is 
a  common  winter  visitant  of  the  western  coasts  of  Britain  and  of  Ireland,  but  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Britain  it  is  rare.  It  retires  in  spring  to  more  northern  regions,  where 
it  breeds,  vast  numbers  pa.ssing  noi-thward  along  the  coast  of  Norway  to  the  Arctic 
ocean.     It  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 

The  brent  goose,  or  brent  barnacle  (raiser  brentn  or  torqnntug,  A.  bernida  of  some 
naturalists),  has  frequently  received  the  name  of  the  B.  G.,  and  no  little  confusion  has 
existed  concerning  them  in  books  of  science,  although  the  birds  are  sufticiently  distinct. 
The  bent  goose  is  smaller  than  the  B.  G.,  being  only^about  21  in.  in  length.  It  is  also  oi 
much  darker  plumage,  the  whole  head,  throat,  and  neck  being  black,  except  a  ■^niall 
patch  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  which  is  white,  mixed  with  a  few  regularly  placed  l)lack 
feathers;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  generally  almost  black,  and  the  lower  parts  slate- 
gray,  except  the  vent  and  under  tail-covert.s,  which  are  white.  It  is  remarable  for  length 
of  wing  and  powerful  flight,  and  for  its  dL-^tant  migrations.  It  is  very  common  in  win- 
ter on  the  British  shores,  but  breeds  in  high  northern  latitudes.  It  is  a  winter-bird  of 
passage  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
It  is  excellent  for  the  table. 
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Very  nearly  allied  to  these  species  is  the  red-breasted  goose,  or  red-breasted  barnacle 
{anser  ruJicoU/K),  a  beautiful  biril,  of  which  the  nock  and  upper  part  of  tlie  Ijreast  are  of 
a  rich  chestnut  red.  In  size,  it  resembles  the  breut  goose;  it  is  a  very  rare  visitant  of 
Britain  and  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  is  abundant  only  in  the  extreme  n.  of 
Asia. — Another  species,  called  Hutchins'  goo^e  or  barnacle  (.1.  Ilutchiimi),  of  dark 
pIumaLTe,  and  w  itli  a  triangular  patch  of  white  on  each  side  of  the  head  and  neck,  is 
abundant  in  Hudson's  bay,  and  the  extreme  n.  of  America. 

These  species  are  regarded  by  some  naturalists  as  constituting  a  genus  hernicla,  dis- 
tinguished chielly  by  a  shorter  and  more  slender  bill  from  the  ordinary  or  true  geese. 

The  Egyptian  goose  or  bargander  {anser  Eyyptiacus)  is  sometimes  ranked  with  these, 
sometimes  made  the  type  of  a  distinct  genus,  chenalopcx,  upon  account  of  the  longer 
bill,  a  short  spur  witli  which  the  bend  of  the  wing  is  armed,  and  the  anatomical  pecu- 
liarity of  a  hollow  bony  enlargement  at  the  bottom  of  the  trachea  of  the  male.  It  has 
long  been  kept  in  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  in  Britain,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  its  plumage,  and  has  become  partially  naturalized.  It  is  a  little  smaller  than  a  com- 
mon goose;  its  voice  more  resembles  that  of  a  wild-duck.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the 
plumage  is  light  chestnut-brown,  minutely  rayed  with  darker  lines;  the  neck  and  part 
of  the  wings  are  white.  Large  chestnut  patches  surround  the  eyes.  It  is  very  abundant 
on  the  Nile,  and  is  frequently'  figured  in  Egyptian  sculptures.  It  is  much  esteemed  for 
the  taijle,  and  was  kept  and  fattened  for  it  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  is  the  clisnalopeae 
of  Herodotus. 

BASNACLES,  in  heraldry,  resembling  what  are  now  called  twitchers,  were  instru- 
ments used  by  farriers  to  curb  and  command  unruly  horses.  B.  are  frequently  intro- 
duced into  coats  of  arms  as  a  charge. — The  term  Barnacles,  applied  to  spectacles,  is 
derived  from  bcrjlluv,  a  transparent  stone;  dim.  beryUlcula,  herynicnUt,  hcrnicula.  Old 
Fr.  has  beride;  the  dialect  of  Berri,  bcrniques.  Twitchers  resembled  the  original 
spectacles  that  clasped  the  nose. 

BARNARD,  Fkederick  ArGUSxrs  Porter,  s.t.d.,  ll.d.,  l.h.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1809; 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1828;  in  1831,  teacher  in  the  Hartford  deaf  and  dumb  asjium; 
1837-48,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  in  the  imiversity  of  Alabama, 
and  of  chemistry  until  1854,  when  he  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  church.  In  185.5,  he 
w^as  professor  of  astronomy  and  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Mississippi,  and  presi- 
dent of  tiiat  institution  in  1856.  He  became  president  of  Columbia  college,  N.  Y.,  iu 
1864,  and  is  in  office  now  (1880).  He  was  U.  S.  commissioner  to  the  Paris  exposition  of 
1867,  and  i)ublished  a  report  on  machinery  and  industrial  arts,  in  1869.  He  is  author  of 
a  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  Analytical  Grammar  vitlc  Symbolic  Illustration,  Letters  on  Col- 
legiate Oovernment,  Ilidory  of  the  JJ.  S.  Coast  Survey,  Recent  Progress  of  Science,  The 
Metric  System,  and  various  smaller  papers.  In  1860,  he  was  one  of  the  party  sent  to 
Labrador  to  observe  an  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  in  1862,  he  was  at  work  on  the  reduction  of 
Gillis's  observations  of  the  stars  of  the  southern  hemisphere;  in  1863,  he  superintended 
tiie  publication  of  maps  and  charts  of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey;  he  was  president  of  the 
American  association  for  the  adv-ancement  of  science  in  1860;  a  member  of  the  l)oard  of 
experts  of  the  bureau  of  mines  in  1865;  and  a  member  of  the  Ainerican  institute  in  1872. 
He  is  a  member  of  many  distinguished  societies  in  other  countries,  and  also  a  frequent 
contributor  to  home  and  foreign  scientific  publications. 

BARNARD,  Henry,  i.l.d.,  b.  Conn.,  1811;  graduate  of  Yale;  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1855 ;  member  of  the  Connecticut  legislature,  1837-40,  where  he  labored  for  common 
school  and  prison  reform;  eight  years  superintendent  of  schools,  when  he  improved 
school  buildings,  established  teachers'  institutes,  high  schools,  and  a  normal  school.  He 
was  also  school  commissioner  for  Rhode  Island ;  in  1859,  became  president  of  Wisconsin 
state  university,  but  soon  resigned  for  ill  health;  afterwards  president  of  St.  .John's 
college,  Md. ;  iu  1867-69,  U.  S.  conmiissioner  of  education.  He  is  author  of  six  works 
on  schools,  and  has  edited  two  or  more  journals  in  the  interest  of  education. 

BARNARD,  .John,  1681-1770;  a  graduate  of  Harvard;  chaplain  of  the  Port  Royal 
expedition;  was  offered  appointment  as  chaplain  in  England,  l)ut  refused  to  conform; 
ordained  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  in  1716,  and  held  that  pulpit  through  his  life.  He  pub- 
lished a  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  was  active  in  promoting  the  business  interests  of  the 
town. 

BARNARD,  Sir  .John,  1685-1764;  an  English  merchant;  represented  London  in 
parliament  for  40  years;  was  knighted  in  1732,  and  was  lord  mayor  in  1737.  He  was 
the  originator  of  a  scheme  for  reducing  the  English  national  debt.  There  is  a  statue  of 
him  in  the  royal  exchange. 

BARNARD,  John  Gross,  ll.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1815;  brother  of  Frederick  A.  P. ;  military 
engineer  of  West  Point,  1843;  employed  as  constructing  engineer  until  1846,  rising 
to  col.  of  engineers  and  brevet  maj.gen.  of  the  U.  S.  army,  "in  the  Mexican  war  hs 
fortified  Tampico.  In  1851,  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Tehuantepec  .survey;  in  1856, 
superintendent  of  West  Point  academy;  and  for  four  years  in  charge  of  the  defense  of 
New  York.  In  the  rebellion  he  superintended  the  defenses  of  Washington.  On  gen. 
Grant's  staff  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  armies  in  the  field,  and  since  the  war  has  been 
a  member  of  the  boards  havimc  charire  of  fortifications  and  river  and  harbor  obstruc- 
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tions.  He  has  published  Problems  in  Rotary  Motion,  Ban/jers  and  Defenses  of  New 
York,  Notes  <f  Sea  Const  Defmse,  Tlie  C.  S.  A.  arul  tJie  Battle  of  Bull  Bun,  Artillery 
Operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  etc. 

BARNAED  CASTLE,  an  inland  t.  in  the  s.  of  Durham  co.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tees,  about  40  ni.  from  its  mouth,  and  26  m.  s.w.  of  Durham.  It  stands  on  the  slope  of 
an  eminence  rising  from  the  river.  Its  chief  manufactures  are  hats,  carpets,  .shoe- 
makers' thread,  leather,  plaids,  and  stockings.  It  has  one  of  the  largest  coru-markets  in 
tlie  n.  of  England.  On  a  rocky  height  over  the  river  are  the  ruins  (covering  6|  acres)  of 
a  castle,  founded  about  1180  by  Barnard,  son  of  Guy  Baliol,  a  follower  of  the  coiKiueror, 
and  ancestor  of  John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  born  in  the  castle,  and  founded 
an  hospital  for  the  poor  in  the  town.  B.  C.  is  the  scene  of  part  of  sir  W.  Scott's  poem  of 
Evkiby.     Pop.  '71,  4306. 

BARNAUL',  a  t.  of  w^  Siberia,  in  the  government  of  Tomsk.  It  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Barnaul  with  the  river  Oby,  and  has  a  pop.  of  (1867)  12,928,  who  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  mining  and  smelting  of  the  metals  found  in  the  vicinity,  which^ 
consist  of  silver,  lead,  and  copper.  B.  has  120  furnaces  at  work,  is  the  seat  of  a  mining 
board,  and  has  a  magnetic  and  meteorological  observatory. 

BARNAVE,  Antoine -Pierre-Joseph-Marie,  a  distinguished  character  and  victim 
of  the  French  revolution,  was  b.  at  Grenoble  in  1761,  was  the  son  of  an  advocate, 
adopted  his  father's  profession,  and  early  attracted  attention  in  the  parliament  of  Greno- 
ble l)y  the  talents  which  lie  displayed.  A  pamphlet  which  he  published  against  the 
feudal  system  led  to  his  being  returned  as  deputj'  from  his  province  to  the  states- 
general  in  1789.  He  zealously  advocated  the  proclamation  of  the  rights  of  man,  was 
vehement  in  opposition  to  the  absolute  veto,  carried  through  the  confiscation  of  church 
property  to  the  use  of  the  nation,  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
religious  orders,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  and  reor- 
ganization of  the  colonies.  As  a  leader  of  the  extreme  party  in  the  earlier  stages  of  tlie 
revolution,  he  became  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  particularly  after  his  victory  over 
Mirabeau,  in  the  question  of  the  power  of  peace  and  war,  wliich  Mirabeau  wished  to 
remain  with  the  king,  and  B.  successfully  claimed  for  the  national  assembly.  He 
subsequently,  however,  became  inclined  to  a  more  moderate  course,  defended  the  invio- 
lability of  the  king's  person,  and  resisted  the  assertion  by  the  assembly  of  power  to 
remove  ministers.  This  conduct  led  to  his  being  regarded  as  a  renegade  from  the 
national  party,  and  to  his  being  assailed  by  the  fierce  vituperations  of  the  daily  press. 
He  retired  to  his  native  place  on  the  dissolution  of  the  national  assembly;  but  after  the 
lOtli  of  Aug.,  1792,  he  w^as  impeached,  along  v/itli  Lameth  and  Duport-Dutertre,  on 
account  of  correspondence  with  the  court;  was  brought  to  Paris,  tried  before  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal,  condemned,  and  guillotined  on  the  29th  of  Nov.,  1793. 

BARXBURNERS,  a  section  of  the  democratic  party  in  New  York  about  1848, 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  supported  Van  Buren  for  president  against 
Cass,  the  regular  nominee.  Their  vote,  dividing  the  democratic  strength,  gave  New 
York,  Conneclicut,  and  Massachusetts  to  Taylor,  the  whig  nominee,  and  secured  his 
election.  The  name  vras  suggested  by  the  story  of  the  farmer  who  burned  his  barn  to 
clear  it  of  rats.  The  other  section  of  the  democracy  in  New  York  was  called  "Old 
Hunkers. " 

BARNEGAT,  a  village  in  Ocean  co.,  N.  J.,  frequented  by  sportsmen  in  search  of 
wild  fowl,  and  peopled  chiefly  by  seamen.  It  has  an  academy,  and  is  a  good  place  for 
sea-bathing 

BARNEGAT  BAY,  on  the  Atlantic,  in  Ocean  co.,  N.  J.,  23  m.  long  and  1  to  4  m. 
wide,  separated  from  the  ocean  by  Squan  beach.  At  the  mouth  is  a  light-house,  39°  45' 
48"  n.,  74'  6'  3"  w. ,  showung  a  white  flashing  light. 

BARNES,  a  co.  in  e.  Dakota,  crossed  by  the  North  Pacific  railroad  and  by  tlie 
Sheyenne  river;  1584  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  1615.  It  is  an  agricultural  region,  raising  wheat 
being  the  chief  business.  The  river  affords  good  water-power.  Co.  seat.  Valley  City; 
pop.  527. 

BARNES,  Albert,  an  American  theologian,  b.  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  1798. 
He  was  minister  of  the  first  Pres!>yterian  "church  of  Philadelphia,  from  1830  to  1867. 
He  is  best  known  by  his  JVy>^(>.s'  on  various  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  spe- 
cially adapted  for  the  use  of  Sunday-schools  and  Bible  classes,  which  have  had  an 
extraordlnarv  circulation.  Two  editions  of  18  vols,  were  published  in  England,  1860-62. 
Mr.  B.  d.  at  "Philadelphia,  1870. 

BARNES,  K.j.v.YAW  {ante).  1798-1870;  b.  N.Y.;  a  theologian;  graduate  of  Hamilton 
coilege  and  of  Princeton  seminary;  licensed  to  preach  in  1823,  and  after  occupying  pul- 
pits in  several  New  Jersey  towns,  was  called  to  the  First  Presbyterian  church  in  Phila- 
delphiii,  where  he  officiated  more  than  30  years,  resigning  only  because  of  failing  eye- 
siglit.  He  was  a  thoughtful  and  spiritual  preacher,  but  is  better  known  for  his  Notes  on 
various  books  of  the  Bible,  those  on  the  New  Testament  having  at  one  time  a  wider  cir- 
culation than  any  similar  work.  Just  before  he  died  he  had  completed  a  new  version 
of  the  Notes,  with  many  additions,  which  was  published  in  six  vols,  in  1871-72.    During 
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the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian  cliuroli,  he  was  tried  for  heresy  and  silenced  for  a 
short  liiue,  but  the  accusation  tailed  to  command  public  assent.  In  the  linal  separation 
he  went  with  the  new  school  side,  and  was  among  the  most  lilieral  of  their  leaders.  He 
was  also  a  firm,  though  never  violent,  opponent  ot  slavery.  Besides  the  JSolcx,  and  many 
articles  in  periodicals,  B.  is  author  of  an  inlroduclion  to  JJutlo-'.^  Amilof/i/,  ,^criptvral 
Vicics  of  Slanri/,  T/ic  Wtti/ of  Sulratioii,  TItr  Atoncinent,  ClitimKifEpixcojxirii,  (')ivrehMan- 
nal,  LirturcK  oti  thi-  Bvufcures  of  Chrixiianily  in  the  Nincteinth  Ceitiini/,  Prayers  for 
Famili/  Womhip,  several  volumes  of  .sermons,  and  a  series  of  Sunday-school  manuals. 
He  was  noted  for  a  balanced  judgment,  and  for  Christian  meekness  and  lidelity. 

BAKNES,  Jaaies,  1806-69;  b.  Mass.;  a  graduate  of  West  Point  in  1829;  a  promi- 
nent military  and  civil  engineer.  In  the  civil  war  lie  was  col.  and  brig.  gen.  of  vol- 
unteers, and  brevet  maj.gen.  lie  was  wounded  at  Gettysburg,  and  died  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  from  disease  contracted  in  the  service. 

BARNES,  Joseph  K.,  b.  Philadelphia,  1817,  surgeon  and  brig.gen.  in  tlie  U.  S. 
army;  appointed  surgeon  in  1856;  in  186:3,  medical  inspector;  in  1864,  surgeon-general. 

BARNES,  Rev.  William,  poet  and  philologist,  is  author  of  three  collections  of  poems 
written  in  the  dialect  of  Dorsetshire,  the  fivs,l  QnWWtuS.  Poems  hf  Rural  Lfe  in  the  Donet 
BiaUet,  tritha  Ui.'<!<ertafion  and  Glosm ry  (Lond.  1844j;  the  second,  Ilwoniely  R/iy men,  etc. 
(Lond.  18.W);  and  the  tlnvd.  Poems  of  liural  Life,  etc.  (Lond.  1862).  The  first  of  these 
collections  reached  a  second  edition  in  1847,  showing  that  at  least  some  interest  was 
taken  even  at  that  early  period  in  Mr.  B.'s  "  hwomely  rliymes."  They  were  not  critically 
noticed,  however,  so  fur  as  has  been  ascertained,  until  JSov.  1859,  when  a  liighly  eulo- 
gistic review  of  them  appeared  in  the  North  British  Reciew,  pronouncing  Mr.  B.  to  be  "  the 
best  writer  of  rustic  eclogues  since  Theocritus."  The  reviewer  also  says,  speaking  of 
]VIr.  B,'s  poetry,  "  that  it  combines  in  a  higli  degree  the  special  merits  of  Wordsworth 
and  Burns,  but  in  a  way  which  is  .so  perfectly  original,  as  to  bear  no  trace  of  even  a 
perusal  of  those  poets  by  the  author."  Such  prai.se,  although  exaggerated,  is  not  alto- 
gether without  foundation.  Mr.  B.  is  a  true  poet,  combining  with  a  genuine  love  of 
nature,  as  seen  in  the  rich  grazing-lands  of  Dorsetshire,  a  keen  sympathy  with  the  rustic 
population,  their  hopes  and  fears,  loves,  joys,  sorrows,  and  sui)erstitions.  It  is  for  this 
audience  that  Mr.  B.  professed  to  write,  and  it  is  only  sucii  that  can  thoroughl}-  appro- 
ciate  his  verse.  He  has.  however,  also  written  a  collection  of  ]joems,  called  I'oc/ns  of 
Rural  Life  in  Common  Englbili  (186S).  Attention  ^\as  again  called  to  .Mr.  B.'s  poems  by 
a  writer  in  MacuiiUaivs  Ma<]azine  for  .lune,  1862,  in  an  article  evidently  from  the  same 
pen  as  that  in  the  North  British,  and  claiming  for  ilr.  B.  a  })lace  "at  the  very  head  of  the 
properly  idyllic  poetry  of  England."  In  that  article,  we  are  informed  that  in  the  previous 
year  (1861),  the  pension-list,  which  announced  a  yearly  grant  of  £50  to  Mr.  Close,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  deserts  as  a  poet,  mentioned  one  .scarcely  larger  in  amount  conferred  on 
Mr.  B.  in  consideration  of  his  acquirements  as  a  philohgint.  ]\Ir.  B.  was  born  of  humble 
parentage  at  Rush-hay.  Bagber,  Dorsetshire,  in  1810,  and  was  for  many  years  master  of 
the  grammar-school  at  Dorchester.  He  is  B.D.  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  was 
ordained  in  1847,  and  was  promoted  from  the  curacy  of  Whitcombe  to  the  rectory  of 
Winterbourn-Came,  in  Dorset,  in  1863.  Besides  the  collections  of  poems  mentioned, 
Mr.  B.  is  author  of  An.  Incest iq alio n  of  tlte  Laics  of  Caxe  in  Lanfiuafje  (Lond.  1840);  An 
Aritlunetieal  and  Comnt/jrcial  Bietionary  (Loud.  1840);  The  Elements  of  Enylixh  Gramnuir 
(Lond.  1842);  The  Elements  of  TJ near  Perspective  (Lond.  1842);  8.  Oeflysia  {the  H'lper):  an 
Anglo-SiU-oii  Beleetns  (Lond.  1849);  Notes  on  Aneient  Britain  and  the  Briton  a  {Lond.  1858); 
Vieirs  of  Labor  and  Gold  (Lond.  1859);  The  &/ng  of  Solomon  in  the  Boiset  Bialeet.  from  the 
authorized  English  Version  (Loud.  1859) — printed  at  the  expense  of  prince  Louis  Lucien 
Bonaparte;  Tiw,  or  a  View  of  the  Roots  and  Stems  of  the  English  as  a  Teutonic  Tongu» 
(Lond.  1862);  Early  England  and  Saxon  English  (ISQd).  The  philological  works  of  Mr. 
B.  show  considerable  learning  and  ability. 

BARNET,  CHIPPING,  a  t.  in  the  s.  of  Hertfordshire,  on  a  hill-top,  11  m.  n.n.w.  of 
London.  Pop.  '71,  3720.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  importance  on  the  great  northern 
coach-road.  Large  cattle-fairs  are  held  here.  Here,  in  1471,  was  fought  the  famous  battle 
of  B.  between  the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians,  in  which  the  latter,  after  a  desperate  strug- 
gle, were  routed,  and  their  leader,  Warwick,  "the  king-maker,"  killed,  by  which  event 
Edward  IV.  was  firmly  established  on  the  throne.  A  commemorative  obelisk  is  now 
«.-ectcd  near  the  spot. 

BARNEVELDT,  Jan  van  Olden,  grand  pensionary-  of  Holland,  b.  1547,  early  showed 
^eat  ardor  in  the  cause  of  the  independence  of  his  country.  As  advocate-general  of  the 
province  of  Holland,  he  proved  equally  his  insight  into  affairs  and  his  address  in  diplo- 
matic management.  Penetrating  the  secret  designs  of  prince  ^Maurice  (q.v.)  of  Orange, 
he  became  the  head  of  the  repu])lican  party,  which  aimed  at  subordinating  the  stadt- 
holder  to  the  legislature.  It  was  he  also  who  opposed  the  warlike  tendencies  of  ]Maurice, 
concluded  (1609)  a  truce  with  Spain,  and  prevented  the  states-general  from  taking  part 
in  the  revolt  of  the  Bohemians.  His  influence  excited  the  house  of  Nassau  to  still 
greater  jealousy,  wliicli  in  the  religious  controversies  between  the  Remonstrants  (see 
Armenius)  and  Gomarists  degenerated  into  the  bitterest  hostility.  With  the  view  of 
obviating  a  cival  war,  B.  proposed  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  which  resulted  in  agreeing 
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to  a  general  toleration  in  respect  of  the  di.sputed  points.  Tlie  states  at  first  concurred  in 
this  wise  measure;  but  the  iutriijues  of  the  Orange  party  Ijroujrht  about  a  cliange  of 
views  hy  representing  the  Remonstrants  as  secret  friends  of  Spam.  B.,  wlio  sympa- 
thized witli  tlie  more  tolerant  principles  of  lliat  party,  was  attacked  in  scurrilous  publi- 
cations, and  was  insulted  even  in  tlie  meeting  of  the  states  by  tlie  mob,  with  whom 
Maurice  was  an  idol.  The  strife  between  the  Kemonstrants  and  Gomarists  ])ccame  hotter 
every  day,  and  threatened  to  end  in  civil  war.  On  Aug.  20,  1(J18,  I),  was  illegally 
arrested,  along  with  Grotius  and  Hoogerljeets,  and  thrown  into  pri.son.  In  the  following 
Nov..  ^huuice  procured  the  summoning  of  the  .synod  of  Dorl  ((j.v.),  which  condemned 
tlie  Remonstrants  with  the  utmost  rigor  and  inju.stice.  In  ^lar.  lOli),  while  the  synod 
was  still  sitting,  B.  was  brought  to  trial  before  a  special  commission  of  24  judges,  who 
condemned  as  a  traitor  the  innocent  man  to  whom  his  country  owed  its  political  exist- 
ence. It  was  in  vain  that  his  friends  and  relations  rai.sed  their  voice;  equally  vain  was 
the  interference  of  the  Dowager  princess  of  Orange  and  of  the  French  ambassador; 
Maurice  was  not  to  be  moved.  On  May  13,  1619,  the  venerable  man  of  71  years  of  age 
mounted  the  scaffold,  and  laid  down  his  liead  with  the  same  firmness  that  he  had  shov.n 
through  all  the  events  of  his  life.  His  sons,  Wilhelm  and  Rene,  were  at  the  same  timo 
dismissed  from  office.  Four  years  after  their  father's  deatli  they  took  part  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  the  prince,  which,  however,  was  discovered.  "W  ilhelm  escape<l 
to  Antwerp,  but  Rene  was  seized  and  beheaded. — See  Motley's  Life  of  B.  (2  vols.  Loud. 
1874). 

BARXEY,  JosnuA,  1795-1818;  b.  Baltimore.  Before  he  was  17  years  old  he  was 
made  lieutenant,  for  gallant  service  in  capturing  an  English  brig  in  Delaware  bay. 
During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  in  which  he  was  three  times  taken  pris(mer,  but 
exchanged,  he  made  some  important  captures,  particularly  that  of  the  Gtn.  Monk,  of  20 
guns,  off  the  cape  of  Delaware  in  1782.  In  that  vessel  he  went  to  France  and  brought 
back  a  large  amount  of  money,  a  loan  by  France  to  the  colonies,  and  also  news  that  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  agreed  upon.  He  was  made  a  captain  in  the  service  of 
France  in  1795,  but  resigned  in  1800.  In  the  war  of  1813  he  commanded  the  fleet  that 
defended  Chesapeake  bay,  and  was  w-ounded  in  the  battle  of  Bladensburg.  In  1818,  he 
started  for  Kentucky,  where  he  intended  to  settle,  but  died  on  the  way. 

BAENSLEY,  a  t.  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  39  m.  s.w.  of  York.  It  is  situated 
on  a  hill,  has  coal  and  iron  mines,  linen  manufactures,  bleaching  and  dye  works,  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  steel,  wire-works,  and  glass-works.  Besides  ample  railway  com- 
munication, it  has  the  advantage  of  two  canals.  It  has  a  large  number  of  educa- 
tional and  benevolent  institutions,  and  a  public  park  of  about  20  acres.  Among  the 
cliief  buildings  arc  the  county  court  and  bank.     Pop.  '71,  23,021. 

BARNSTABLE,  a  co.  in  s.c.  Massachusetts,  including  cape  Cod  and  some  islands; 
290  sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  32,144.  Its  surface  is  low  and  level.  3Iost  of  the  inhabitants  are 
fishermen  and  seamen.     Co.  seat,  Barnstable. 

BARNSTABLE,  a  t.  and  seat  of  justice  of  B.  co.,  Mass.,  on  B.  baj-,  65  m.  s.e.  of 
Boston;  pop.  '70,  4793.     Its  inhabitants  are  mostlj'  fishermen  and  seamen. 

BARNSTAPLE,  a  t.  in  n.w.  Devonshire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Taw.  G  m.  from  its 
mouth,  and  34  n.w.  of  Exeter.  The  Taw  is  here  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  of  16 
arches,  which  has  been  widened  by  iron-work  on  each  side.  In  consequence  of  the  river 
and  harbor  having  become  filled  up  with  sand,  much  of  the  trade  of  B.  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Bideford.  It  has  manufactures  of  pottery  and  lace.  It  sends  two  members  to 
parliament.  B.  has  existed  since  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  who  built  a  castle  here.  The 
poet  Gay  Avas  born  near  the  town,  and  educated  at  its  grammar-school.     Pop.  '71, 11,790. 

BAENTJM,  PirtS'EAS  Taylor,  American  showman,  was  b.  at  Bethel,  Conn.,  .July  5, 
1810.  His  father  was  a  tavern-keeper;  and  while  young  B.  attended  the  village  school, 
he  traded  with  and  played  practical  jokes  upon  his  father's  customers.  At  the  age  of 
13,  he  was  employed  in  a  country  store;  and  about  five  years  afterwards,  went  largelj" 
into  the  lottery  business.  When  only  19,  he  married  clandestinely,  and  then  moved 
to  Danburv,  where  he  edited  The  Herald  of  Freedom,  and  was  imprisoned  60  days  for  a 
libel.  In  18.34,  he  removed  to  Ncav  York,  where,  hearing  of  .loyce  Heth,  nurse  of  gen. 
Washington,  he  bought  her  for  ^1000,  and  with  the  aid  of  forged  documents  and  puff- 
ing, exhibited  her  to  considerable  profit.  Reduced  again  to  poverty,  he  sold  Bibles, 
exhibited  negro  dancers,  and  wrote  for  newspapers,  until  he  bought  the  American 
Museum  in  New  York,  which  he  raised  at  once  to  prosperity  by  exhibiting  a  .Japanese 
mermaid,  made  of  a  fish  and  monkey,  a  white  negrei*s,  a  wooly  horse,  and  finallv,  a 
noted  dwarf,  styled  gen.  Tom  Thumb,  whom  he  exhibited  in  Europe  in  1844.  In  1847, 
he  offered  [Mademoiselle  .Jenny  Lind  $1000  a  night  for  1.50  nights,  and  received  .$700,000 
— the  concert  tickets  being  sold  at  auction,  in  one  case  for  $650  for  a  single  ticket.  He 
built  a  villa  at  Bridgeport,  in  imitation  of  the  Brighton  pavilion,  and  eniraged  in  various 
apeculation.s.  one  of  which — a  clock-factory — made  him  bankrupt.  Settling  with  his 
creditors  in  18.57,  he  eniraged  anew  in  his  career  of  audacious  enterprises,  and  mado 
another  fortune.  In  1866.  he  stood  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  congress,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful. His  AutobiofirapJty  (1854,  since  greatly  enlarged)  has  the  merit  at  least  of  frank- 
ness.    In  1865,  he  published  'iJie  Uumbugs  of  tlie  Warkl;  and  Struggles  and  Triumphs  in 
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1SG9.     In  1871,  he  ajxain  returned  to  the  business  of  showman,  from  which  in  1868  he 
hud  withdrawn.     His  exhibition  of  a  "  petrilied  man"  iu  lyTy  was  not  a  success. 

BAKNW'ELL,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Soutli Carolina,  separated  from  Geor;i:ia  1  y  tlie  Savannali 
river;  lO.lO  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  35,724 — 22,146  cokjred.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  produces 
wheat,  cuni,  uals,  cotton,  rice,  etc.     Co.  seat,  B.  Court  lIou.se. 

BAEOACH',  Bko.vcii,  or  Bii.vructt,  a  larae  t.  of  British  India,  in  the  province  of 
Bombay.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated  mound,  supposed  to  be  artificial,  on  the  n.  bank 
of  the  Nerbudda.  The  Kerbudda  is  here  a  noble  river,  3  m.  wide  even  at  ebb  tide,  but 
shallow,  and  the  navigable  cliannel  windini;  and  ditlicult  even  at  Idgh  witter.  It  abounds 
iu  fine  tish.  B.  is  a  very  ancient  town;  it  is  supposed  to  be  tha  J ian/f/az/i  of  Arrian. 
;  ituated  in  the  midst  of  a  most  fertile  district,  it  was  formerly  a  very  tiourisliinij  town, 
with  a  large  population;  but  fell,  in  consequence  of  jxjlitical  troubles,  into  decay.  It 
has  of  late  began  to  rectner  prosperity,  and  its  conmierce  is  ir creasing.  Its  present 
l)op.  is  estimated  at  15,000,  within  the  walls;  but  including  the  suburbs,  which  are 
extensive,  the  jjop.  iu  1872  was  36,963.  B.  belonged  to  the  Mussulman  kingdom  of 
Guzerat,  on  the  overthrow  of  which  by  the  emperor  Akbar,  it  was  a.ssigned  to  a  petty 
nawab;  and  falling  under  the  dominion  of  the  Peishwa,  was  taken  by  the  Briti-sh  in 
1772,  ceded  to  Scinvliah  in  1783,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  kind  treatment  of  some 
British  prisoners;  and  again  stormed  by  a  British  force  in  1803,  since  which  date  it  has 
remained  iu  the  possession  of  the  British.  The  heat  of  B.  is  often  excessive,  and  the 
situation  is  regarded  as  unhealthy.  B.  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Bombay  and 
Surat — the  principal  exports  being  raw  cotton,  grain,  and  seeds.  It  was  long  famous  for 
its  manufactures  of  cloth;  but  that  of  the  finer  kinds  has  fallen  off  verj'  much,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  importation  of  English  goods.  Alauy  of  the  weavers  of  B.  are  Parsees,  of 
whom  also  some  arc  of  the  more  opulent  classes — as  ship-owners  and  ship-brokers.  B. 
has  one  remarkable  institution — a  Brahmanical  hospital  for  sick  animals,  into  wliich 
horses,  dogs,  cats,  monkeys,  peacocks,  and  even  insects  are  received.  It  is  ostensibly 
attended  by  a  number  of  Brahmans,  who  derive  a  good  income  from  lands  devoted  tio 
it,  and  from  voluntary'  contributions.     Pop.  of  collectorate  (1872)  350,322. 

BAROC'CHIO,  or  Barozzi  Giacomo  da  Yignola,  1507-73;  an  Italian  architect, 
who  succeeded  Michael  Angelo  as  the  architect  of  St.  Peter's,  and  constructed  other 
great  works  in  Rome.  He  also  supplied  the  designs  for  the  Escorial.  His  Mw  (h'do's 
of  Architecture  is  an  excellent  and  useful  work. 

BAEOCHE,  Pierre-Jules,  an  eminent  French  politician,  was  b.  at  Paris  on  the  8th 
Nov.,  1802.  He  passed  ti*  an  advocate  in  1823,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents 
as  a  pleader.  In  1847,  he  was  sent  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  as  representative  of 
Rochcfort,  took  his  position  among  the  moderate  reform  party,  and  was  one  of  those 
who  signed  the  accusation  drawn  up  against  the  Guizot  ministiy.  During  the  republic, 
lie  voted  at  first  along  with  the  democratic  party,  but  subsequently  supported  gen. 
Cavaignac,  and,  after  the  10th  Dec,  the  politics  of  Louis  Napoleon.  B.  was  now  made 
procureur-general  of  the  republic  at  the  Paris  appeal  court.  In  Mar.,  1850,  he  succeeded 
Ferdinand  Barrot  as  minister  of  the  interior,  after  which  he  became  a  decided  Bona- 
partist.  In  April,  1851,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  with  Leon  Fau- 
cher  as  colleague.  After  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  2d  Dec,  1851,  B.  accepted  the  vice- 
presidency  of  the  consultative  commission,  and  was  authorized  to  make  known  ofticiallj'' 
tiie  result  of  tha  jj/ebiscitum.  He  became  minister  of  foreign  Jiffairs  in  1860,  and  minister 
of  justice  and  public  worship  in  1863.  He  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honor  in  1855.     His  deatii  took  place  on  the  island  of  Jersey  in  1870. 

BAEO  DA,  a  city  of  Guzerat,  and  capital  of  a  state  of  the  same  name.  It  is  40  m. 
from  Tunkariii  and  231  n.  of  Bombaj^  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  stands 
on  the  Biswamintri,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  singular  construction — 
an  upper  range  of  arches  resting  on  a  lower  one.  B.  is  the  residence  of  the  GuJcowar, 
a  protected  Mahratta  prince.  Pop.  '72,  112,057;  trade  considerable.  It  occupies  an 
important  position  between  the  coast  and  the  interior.  In  1873,  numerous  complaints 
having  been  made  to  the  British  government  about  the  misrule  of  the  Guicowar,  MaUuu- 
Rao.  a  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  affairs,  and  as  a  result 
the  Guicowar  was  allowed  18  months  in  which  to  reform  his  admiuistiation.  His  mis- 
rule, however,  continued,  and  a  suspected  attempt  to  poison  col.  Phayre,  the  British 
resident  at  his  court,  led  to  his  arraignment  before  a  mixed  British  and  native  tribunal 
in  1875.  The  court  was  divided  in  opinion  as  to  his  guilt,  but  the  British  government 
deposed  the  Guicowar  for  his  obvious  misrule. 

BAE  OF  DOWEE.  Dower,  the  estate  or  provision  which,  by  the  law  of  England,  a 
widow  is  entitled  to  out  of  the  lands  and  tenements  of  her  deceased  husband,  may  be 
barred  or  defeated  by  her  elopement,  her  divorce  on  the  ground  of  her  own  adultery,  th« 
treason  of  her  husband,  and  other  disabilities,  and  by  detaining  the  title-deeds  or  evidences 
of  the  estate  from  the  heir  until  .she  restores  them.  A  woman  might  also,  while  fines  and 
recoveries  were  in  force,  be  barred  by  these  assurances,  as  she  now  may  by  the  new 
method  of  conveyance  appointed  by  the  statute  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  74,  in  substitution 
for  a  fine  or  recovery,  in  the  case  of  a  married  woman.  And  another  method  of  barring 
dower  is  by  jointure,  as  regulated  by  the  statute  27  Henry  VIII.  c  10 — Stephen's  C'otn- 
mentarie^,  vol.  i.  p.  273.     See  Dower,  Joi>:TrRE,  Widow,  and  Fine  of  Lands. 
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Tlie  term  corresponding  to  dower  in  Scotch  law  is  Terce  (q.v.),  which  maj'-  also  be 
barred  or  excluded  in  various  ways;  as,  for  instance,  by  the  widow's  express  discharge 
or  rc'uunciafion,  by  the  deeds  of  the  husliand  affecting  his  real  estate,  by  the  husband's 
conviction  for  treason,  by  the  wife's  express  acceptance  of  a  different  provision  in  lieu 
of  the  terce,  and  by  her  divorce  on  the  ground  of  adulter)'. 

BAROMETES  (Gr.  baros,  weight;  metrvn,  a  measure),  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  term  is  generally  imderstood  to  refer  to 
one  in  whicli  the  measure  is  the  height  of  a  column  of  liquid  sustained  by  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  construction  of  the  B.  is  best  shown  in  the 
experiment  which  led  Torricelli  to  the  first  discovery  of  the  pressure  of  the  air.  A  glass 
tube,  about  33  in.  in  length,  open  at  one  end,  is  completely  filled  with  mercury,  and, 
being  firmly  closed  l)y  the  thumb,  is  inverted  and  placed  vertically  in  a  cup  containing 
mercury.  When  the  thumb  is  removed,  the  mercury  sinks  in  the  tube  till  it  stands, 
generally,  about  30  in.  above  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cup,  leaving  in  the  upper 
part  a  space  free  of  air,  which  receives  the  name  cf  the  Torricellian  vacuum  (fig.  1). 
The  mercury  within  the  tube  being  thus  removed  from  the  pressure  of  the  air,  while 
that  in  the  cup  is  exposed  to  it,  the  column  falls,  till  tlie  pressure  at  the  section  of  the 
whole,  in  the  same  plane  as  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cup,  is  the  same  within 
and  without  the  tube.  A  similar  experiment  is  seen  when,  in  a  U-shaped  tube,  having 
one  branch  much  wider  than  the  other,  a  column  of  mercury  in  the  narrow  branch 
balances  a  column  of  water  nearly  14  times  as  high  in  the  other.  In  the  Torricellian 
experiment,  we  have  the  air  and  the  space  occupied  by  it  taking  the  place  of  the  wide 
water  branch  of  the  U-shaped  tube,  and  the  glass  tube  and  mercury  forming  the  narrow 
branch,  as  before;  the  narrow  branch,  however,  in  this  case  being  closed  above,  to  pre- 
vent the  air  from  filling,  as  it  were,  both  bi-anches.  In  both  cases,  the  heights  of  the 
columns  are  inversely  as  the  specific  gravities  of  the  liciuids  of  which  they  consist;  and, 
as  air  is  about  10,000  times  lighter  than  mercury,  we  should  have  the  atrial  column 
10,000  times  30  in.  high.  It  will  be  found,  under  Atmosphere,  that  from  the  air  lessen- 
ing in  density  as  it  ascends,  the  height  is  considerably  gi'eater.  Any  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  height  or  densitj^  of  the  atJrial  column  will  be  met  by  corresponding  changes  in 
the  height  of  the  mercurial  column,  so  that  as  the  latter  rises  or  falls,  tlie  former  increases 
or  diminishes.  We  have,  then,  in  this  simple  tube,  an  infallible  index  of  the  varyang 
amount  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and,  in  fact,  a  perfect  btirometer.  The  changes,  how- 
ever, are  indicated  on  a  scale  at  least  10,000  times  diminished,  so  that  the  variations  in 
the  tube  show  very  considerable  changes  in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  If  water  be 
used  instead  of  mercury,  the  water  column  would  be  14,  or,  more  correctly,  13.6  times 
as  high  as  the  mercurial  column,  or  about  34  ft. ;  and  the  scale  on  which  the  changes 
take  place  would  be  correspondingly  magnified,  so  tliat  a  water  B.  should  be  much  more 
delicate  than  a  mercurial  one.  Water  is,  however,  exposed  to  this  serious  objection,  that 
its  vapor  rises  into  the  empty  space  above,  and  causes  by  its  elasticity  a  depression  of 
the  column,  the  depressions  being  different  for  different  temperatui'es.  At  zero.  Fahren- 
heit, for  instance,  the  depression  thus  arising  would  be  i  an  inch,  and  at  77",  more  than 
1  foot.  It  would  be  doubtful,  likewise,  at  the  time  of  any  observation,  whether  the 
space  referred  to  was  filled  with  vapor  of  the  elasticity  corresponding  to  the  observed 
external  temperature  or  not,  so  that  the  necessary  correction  could  not  with  certainty  \yG 
made.  The  vapor  of  mercury,  on  the  other  hand,  at  77'  F. — a  temperature  considerably 
above  the  average — produces  in  the  B.  a  depression  of  onlj'  ys^tt  of  an  inch,  an  amount 
practically  inappreciable.  After  300  years  of  experience  and  invention,  we  have  yet  no 
better  index  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  than  the  simple  mercurial  column  of  Tor- 
ricelli, and  in  all  exact  observations  it  is  taken  as  the  on\j  reliable  standard. 

Simple  as  the  B.  is,  its  construction  demands  considerable  care  and  experience.  It  is 
of  the  first  importance  that  the  mercury  to  be  used  is  chemically  pure,  otherwise  it« 
fluidity  is  impaired,  and  the  inside  of  the  tube  becomes  coated  with  impurities  in  such  a 
way  as  to  render  correct  observation  impossible.  Mercury,  as  usually  sold,  is  not  pure; 
and  before  being  emploj^ed  for  barometers,  must  be  shaken  well  with  highly  dilute  but 
pure  nitric  acid,  to  remove  extraneous  metals  and  oxides.  The  same  object  is  effected 
more  thoroughly  by  keeping  it  several  weeks  in  contact  with  the  dilute  acid,  stirring 
every  now  and  then.  After  either  process,  the  metal  must  be  thorouirhly  washed  wjtli 
distilled  water,  and  dried.  In  fillintr  the  tube,  it  is  essentially  necessnry  to  get  the  col- 
umn free  fri)ni  air  and  moisture.  To  effect  this,  the  mercury,  after  fi.lling,  is  boiled  in 
the  tube,  so  that  air  and  moisture  maj'  be  expelled,  partly  by  the  heat,  and  partly  by 
the  vapor  of  the  mercury.  This  process  demands  great  experience  and  .skill,  but  tlie 
same  end  may  be  more  easily  and  as  effectually  attained  by  boiling  the  mercury,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  and  then  pouring  it  into  the  previously 
heated  tube  by  a  filler  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  it.  Such  care  is  only  expended  on  the 
l>est  instruments;  ordinarj'  weather-glasses,  not  needing  to  be  quite  accurate,  are  more 
simply  filled.  Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  minute  bubbles  of  air  manage  to 
keep  secreted,  and  creep  up  in  the  course  of  time  into  the  Torricellian  vacuum.  To 
obviate  this  risk  of  error,  an  air-trap  is  recommended  by  which  any  air  that  may  acci- 
dentally find  its  way  into  the  tube  is  arrested  in  its  ascent  to  the  top',  and  the  instrument 
sustains  no  damage  from  the  accident. 

Barometers  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes — cistern  barometers,  and  siphon 
barometers.     The  simplest  form  of  the  cistern  B.  is  that  shown  in  fig.  1,  which  only 
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requires  to  be  set  properly  in  a  frame,  und  provitled  with  a  scale,  to  make  it  complete. 

Fi.2:.   2   ))rosoiits  another   form   of  that 
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class,  l)oiiis?  that  p'oncnilly  seen  in 
wcallicr-irlasscH  or  ordinary  l)arometers. 
Tlic  tube  is  bent  at  tiic  bottom,  and  the 
ei.stern  is  nicrely  an  cxjKinsion  of  th« 
h)\vcr  end.  Very  generally,  llie  cistern 
is  hidden  frou\  view,  and  protected 
from  injury  bva  wooden  cover  in  front. 
There  are  two  causes  of  inaccuracy  in 
cistern  l)arf)meters — one  l)eini;  the  capil- 
larity, whieli  tends  to  lower  the  column, 
and  the  other  being  the  dilTerence  of 
level  in  the  cistern  caused  by  t!ie  fluctu- 
ations in  the  tid)C,  which  renders  the 
readings  on  the  fixed  scale  above  at  one 
time  too  great,  and  at  another  too  small, 
according  as  this  level  rises  above  or 
falls  below  the  original  level  from 
which  the  scale  was  measured.  The 
effect  of  capillarity  may  be  avoided  by 
\ising  tubes  of  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  boi-e,  in  which  the  depression  be- 
comes so  small,  that  it  may  bo  left  out 
of  account;  and  in  smaller  tubes  it 
may  be  estimated  from  tables  constructed  for  the  purpose.  Wide  tubes  have  the  addi- 
tional advantage,  that  atmospheric  changes  are  seen  earlier  in  them  tiian  in  narrow 
tubes,  there  l)eing  less  friction  iu  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  capillary  depression  is  less  in  boiled  than  in  unboiled  tubes,  in  consequence  of 
the  admixture  of  a  minute  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  mercury,  formed  in  the  process  of 
boiling,  which  lessens  the  repulsion  between  the  mercury  and  gla.ss.  With  refer- 
encQ  to  the  error  of  level,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  height  of  the  column 
sustained  by  the  atmospliere  is  always  to  be  reckoned  from  the  lower  level. 
This  error  becomes  all  the  less  the  larger  the  ca]:)acity  of  the  cistern  is  compared 
with  that  of  the  tube,  for  then  a  very  considerable  rise  or  fall  in  the  tube,  when 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  cistern,  makes  only  a  slight  difference  of  level  in  it. 
Care  must  be  taken,  then,  in  ordinary  barometeis,  to  make  the  cistern  as  large  as  possi- 
ble. The  only  B.  in  which  the  error  of  level  is  conqiletely  obviated,  is  that  invented  by 
Fortin,  which,  from  its  being  in  every  respect  the  most  perfect  cistern  B.,  deserves 
particular  notice.  The  cistern,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  tube  of  this  B.,  is  .shown  in 
fig.  3.     The  cistern  is  made  of  boxwood,  with  a  movable  leather  bottom,  bb,  and  a  glass 

cylinder  is  inserted  into  it  above,  all  except 
the  glass  being  incased  in  brass.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  brass  box  a  screw  works,  on 
the  upper  end  of  which  the  leather  rests,  so 
that  by  the  sending  iu  or  taking  out  of  the 
screw,  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  and  with 
it  the  cistern  level  of  the  mercury,  can  be 
raised  or  depressed  at  will.  A  small  ivory 
pin,  ;),  ending  in  a  fine  point,  is  fixed  to 
the  upper  frame  of  the  cistern;  and  when 
an  observation  is  made,  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  is  made  to  coincide  with  the  point 
of  the  pin  as  the  standard  level  from  which 
the  barometric  column  is  to  be  measured. 
The  tube  of  the  B. — the  upper  part  of 
which  is  shown  iu  fig.  4 — is  inclosed  in  one 
4^---.i! ^^ x'L  \   \  '%  i  of  brass,  which  has  two  directly  opposite 
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column,  and  on  the  sides  of  these  the  grad- 
uation is  marked.  A  brass  collar,  cc,  slides 
upon  the  tube  with  a  vernier  (q.v.),  in), 
marked  on  it  for  reading  the  height  with 
the  greatest  exactness,  and  in  which  two 
oblong  holes  are  cut,  a  little  wider  than  the 
slits  in  the  brass  tube.  When  a  reading  is 
taken,  the  collar  is  so  placed  that  the  last 
streak  of  light  is  cut  off  by  the  two  upper 
edges  of  the  holes,  or  until  they  form  a  tan- 
gent to  the  convex  mercurial  curve.  By 
this  means,  the  observer  is  sure  that  his 
eye  is  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  column, 
und  that  the  reading  is  taken  exactly  for  this  point.     This  is  the  contrivance  usually 
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adopted  to  prevent  tlic  error  of  parallax,  or  that  caused  by  the  oyc  bcino;  slightlj^  nbovc  ^r 
below  the  top  of  the  column,  by  which  the  scale  and  the  top  of  the  column  arc'])roj('Cted 
too  high  or  too  low,  the  one  \i\)oii  the  other,  as  the  case  ma,y  be.  The  onl}-  other 
arrangement  wortliy  of  mention  lor  clTectiug  the  same  ol)j('Ct  is  that  by  Wcl;er,  who 
etches  the  scale  on  a  ))ic<'e  of  silveri/ed  glass  placed  over  one  side  of  the  tube;  and 
when — the  mirror  and  tube  being  vertical — the  image  of  the  eye  appears  along  with 
the  vertex  of  the  column,  the  eye  is  iu  the  same  horizontal  line'with  it.  Fortin"s  B.  is 
generally  arranged  so  as  to  be  portable,  iu  which  case  the  screw,  s,  is  sent  in  until  the 
mercury  fills  the  whole  cistern,  l)y  which  the  air  is  kept  from  entering  the  tube  during 
tran.sport,  the  leather  yielding  sufficiently  at  the  same  time  to  allow  for  expansion  from 
increase  of  temperature.  It  packs  in  a  case,  which  serves  as  a  tripod  when  the  instru- 
ment is  mounted  for  use.  On  this  tripod  it  is  suspended  about  the  middle,  swinging 
upon  two  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  the  cistern  may  act  the  part  of  a 
plummet  in  keeping  the  tube  vertical — the  position  essential  to  all  correct  meastirements. 

The  siphon  B.  consists  of  a  tube  bent  in  the  form  of  a  sijjhon,  having  the  same 
diameter  at  the  lower  as  at  the  upper  end.  Fig.  5  represents  a  simple  forrn'of  it.  The 
tube  travels  along  the  board  on  Avhich  it  is  placed  bj''  passing  easily  through  fixed  rings 
or  collars  of  brass.  A  scale,  divided  in  inches  and  parts  of  an  inch,  is  fixed  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  board;  andwhen  an  observation  is  taken,  the  tube  is  adjusted  bj-  the  screw  n, 
working  below  it,  so  that  the  top  of  the  lower  mercurial  colunm  may  be  on  a  level  Avith  the 
fixed  mark,  a,  which  is  the  point  from  which  the  fixed  scale  is  measured.  In  the  best  forms 
of  the  siphon  B.,  both  tube  and  scale  are  fixed,  the  latter  being  graduated  upwards  and 
downwards  from  a  zero-point  near  the  middle  of  the  tube,  and  the  height  of  the  column  is 
ascertained  by  adding  the  distances  from  it  of  the  upper  and  lower  levels.  The  siphon  B. 
is  in  many  respects  a  more  perfect  instrument  than  the  cistern  barometer.  In  the  first 
place,  thebore  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  tube  being  the  same,  the  depression  aris- 
ingfrom  cai-illarity  is  alike  for  both,  and  the  error  from  this  cause  disappears  in  taking  the 
dillerence  of  the  heights.  In  the  second  place,  since  the  final  reading  is  got  from  a  refer- 
ence to  both  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  the  error  in  the  cistern  B.  produced  by  the  different 
capacities  of  the  tube  and  cistern,  is  effectually  avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  the  taking 
of  two  readings,  one  for  each  column,  is  a  serious  addition  to  the  labor  of  observation. 
Gay-Lussac's  siphon  B.  (fig.  6)  is  bent  near  the  bottom,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  lower  branch 
being  placed  in  the  same  straight  line  as  the  tipper  one — a  position  highly  favorable  to 
accurate  observation.  When  constructed  for  transport,  the  tube  at  the  bend  is  nar- 
rowed, as  iu  the  figure,  to  a  capillary  width,  which  effectually  excludes  the  air;  and 
when  the  tube  is  inverted  (fig.  7),  being  the  position  in  which  it  is  carried,  the  mercury 
is  ncarlj'  all  held  in  the  longer  branch.  Such  a  tube  when  mounted,  lil-e  Forlin's  B., 
makes  an  excellent  traveling  instrument,  and  is  comparatively  light,  from  the  small 
quantity  of  mercury  it  contains.     See  Axeroid  Barometke. 

The  wheel  B.,  originally  invented  by  Hook,  and  generally  seen  as  a  parlor  ornament, 
has  little  to  recommend  it  as  a  trustworthy  instrument.  Fig.  8  shows  the  main  features 
of  its  construction.  It  is  essentially  an  ordinary  B.  like  the  siphon  B.  below,  but  having 
a  cistern  above,  to  increase  the  amount  of  variation  in  the  lower  branch.  A  small  piece  of 
iron  or  glass,  /,  floats  on  the  open  surface,  and  a  thread  is  attached  to  it,  and  passed  over 
a  small  wheel,  a,  fixed  to  a  horizontal  axis,  to  which  it  is  kept  tight  by  a  small  weight,  c, 
hanging  at  the  other  end.  A  pointer,  p,  is  fixed  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  horizontal 
axis,  which  moves  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  dial,  dd,  according  as  the  mercury  falls  or 
rises  in  the  lower  branch.  The  great  sweep  which  the  index  takes,  as  compared  with 
the  comparatively  minute  variations  of  the  mercurial  column,  is  the  only  merit  of  thir, 
instrument.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  with  so  much  intervening  between  the  mercury  and 
the  index,  the  chances  of  error  from  friction  and  other  causes  are  very  considerable. 

The  correction  of  the  B.  for  temperature  is  of  importance.  3Iercury  expands  ly^Vn 
of  its  bulk  for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheifs  thermometer;  consequently,  a  colunm  of  30 
in.  at  32°  F.,  or  the  freezing-point,  would,  at  65'  F..  for  instance,  be  Y^/o"  times  30  in.,  or 
neai'ly  -j^rof  an  inch  longer,  for  30j'jy  in.  of  mercury  at  60'  produce  the  same  pressure  as  30 
in.  of  it  at  32°.  In  order,  therefore,  that  all  observations  may  be  compared  correctly  with 
each  other,  the  observed  heights  are  reduced  to  what  they  would  be  at  32'  F.  as  a  standard 
temperature.  The  rule  for  reduction  is  very  simple:  Multiply  the  number  of  degrees 
above  o'^  '-elow33°  F.  by  the  observed  height,  divide  the  product  by  9990,  and  subtract 
or  add  t.*ie  qaotient  from  or  to  the  observed  height  for  the  reduced  height.  Tables  for 
this  purpose  have  been  published  by  the  royal  society,  from  which  the  corrections  are 
found  at  once. 

The  variations  of  the  B.  are  found  to  be  both  periodical  and  irregular.  Periodical 
variations  are  those  taking  place  at  stated  and  regular  intervals,  and  "irregular,  such  as 
have  no  regular  period  of  recurrence.  The  only  truly  periodical  variation  is  the  daily 
one,  Avhich  varies  from  0.150  to  0.001  inch.  In  most  regions  of  the  globe  there  is  also  a 
■well-marked  annual  variation,  widely  different  for  different  regions.  Accidental  varia- 
tions have  a  range  of  about  3  inches.     See  Atmosphere. 

The  uses  of  the  B.  maybe  classified  into  physical,  hypsometrical,  and  meteorologi- 
cal. It  is  of  essential  use  in  all  physical  researches  where'  the  mechanical,  optical,  acous- 
tical, and  chemical  properties  of  air  or  other  gases  are  dependent  on  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  Its  use  in  hypsomctry,  or  the  art  of  measuring  the  heights  of  mountains, 
is  very  valuable.     When  a  B.  is  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain^  the  pressure  it  sustains  it 
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.urcntcr  tliau  that  which  it  experiences  at  tlio  lf)p  hy  tlic  weight  of  tlic  column  of  air 
iiitcrveuhig- between  the  top  and  l)()ltoni.     A  fonnuhiof  eoiisiderable  complexity  is  given 
l)y  mathematicians  for  Uncling  very  nearly  th(!  true  height  of  a  mountain  from  barometri- 
cal and  thermometrical  observations  made  at  its  base  and   summit,  the  interi)retatiou 
of  which  does  not  come  within  the  compass  of  this  worlc.     The  following  rules  give 
very  nearly  the  same  result:     1.  Reduce  the  mcircurial  heights  at  both  stations  to  33' 
.F.     2.  Take  the  logaritlinis  of  the  corrected  heiglits,  subtract  them,  and  nuiltiply  the 
,   result  by  10,0(.>0,  to  give  the  apjiroxinnitc  lieight  in  fathoms  of  the  upper  above  the  lower 
'•   station.     3.  Take   the  mean  of  the   temiierature  at   botli   stations,  take   the  dilferenoc 
'    between  this  nu'un  ando3,  multiply  the  dilTerence  l)y  the  approximate  height,  and  divide 
■    the  product  by  4;i5.     This  last  result  is  to  be  addeil  to  tiie  ajjproxiniate  hcigiit,  if  the 
mean  t(Mnperaliire  is  above  32,  and  subtracted,  if  below,  to  lind  tlie  true  height  in  fathoms. 
A  Fortin's  or  Gay-Lussac's  B.  is  employed  in  measuring  heights. 

The  best  known  use  of  the  B.  is  as  a  meteorological  instrument,  or  as  a  weather-glass. 
Opticians  have  attached  to  certain  heights  of  tlie  B.  certain  states  of  Aveather,  and  at  cer- 
tein  points  of  the  scale  the  words  "rain,"  "changeable,"  "fair,"  etc.,  are  marked;  but 
the  connection  thus  in.stituted  is  very  misleading.  Those  who  have  observed  most  care- 
fully the  connection  of  ])arometric  heights  Avitli  changes  of  the  weather,  discard  entirely 
the  use  of  these  terms;  and  state  that  it  is  not  the  actual  height  of  the  B.  at  any  place, 
but  this  height  as  compared  with  that  of  surrounding  regions  which  indicates  the  com- 
ing weather.  Several  elaborate  codes  of  rules  have  been  drawn  up  to  serve  as  a  key  to  tb« 
variations,  but  as  these  are  more  or  less  of  a  local  character,  they  would  be  out  of  place  here. 
Generally  speaking,  a  falling  B.  indicates  rain,  a  rising  B.  fair  weather.  A  steady  B.  fore- 
tells a  continuance  of  the  weather  at  the  time;  when  low,  this  is  generally  broken  or  bad, 
and  when  high,  fair.  A  sudden  fall  usually  precedes  a  storm,  the  violence  of  which  is  in 
proportion  to  the  barometric  gradient.  An  unsteady  B.  shows  an  unsettled  state  of 
weather;  gi-adual  changes,  the  approach  of  some  permanent  condition  of  it.  The  vari- 
ations must  also  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  the  prevailing  winds,  each  different 
wind  having  some  peculiar  rules.  The  connection  between  changes  of  weather  and 
the  pressiu'e  of  the  atmosphere  is  by  no  means  well  understood.  One  reason  is  given, 
which  may  to  some  extent  account  for  the  B.  being  lower  in  wet  than  in  dry  weather — 
viz.,  since,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dalton,  moist  air  is  lighter  than  dry  air,  wherever  a 
large  amount  of  aqueous  vapor  has  displaced  a  part  of  the  drier  air,  the  barometric 
column  Avill  read  relatively  low.  Hence  much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  winds. 
The  s.  and  s.w.  winds,  wliicli  are,  in  western  Europe,  more  than  any  other,  the  rain-bring- 
ing winds,  are  warm  and  moist  winds.  Now,  a  column  of  such  air,  to  be  of  the  same 
weight  as  one  of  cold  dry  air,  must  be  higher;  but  this  it  cannot  well  be  in  the  atmos- 
phere, for  no  sooner  does  the  warm  moist  column,  by  its  lightness,  rise  above  the  sur- 
rounding level  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  atrial  ocean,  than  it  Hows  over,  and  becomes 
nearly  of  the  same  height  as  the  cold  air  around  it.  The  interchange  taking  place  less 
interruptedly,  and  consecpiently  less  slowly,  in  the  higher  strata  than  in  those  near  tlxi 
ground,  it  is  some  time  before  the  equilibrium  thus  disturbed  is  restored,  and  meanwhiLc 
the  B.  keeps  low  under  the  pressure  of  a  rarer  atmospheric  column.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  northerly  and  easterly  winds,  being  comparatively  cold  and  dry,  are  accompanied 
with  fan*  weather  and  a  high  barometer.  It  is  thus  to  the  warmth,  as  well  as  to  the 
moisture  of  these  winds  that  the  low  pressure  is  to  be  ascribed.  Hence,  then,  the  rain 
attendant  on  a  low  B.,  as  well  as  the  tine  weather  accompanying  a  high  B.,  are  the  neces- 
sary concomitants  of  our  geographical  position — of  our  having  the  land  to  the  e.,  and 
the  ocean  to  the  w.  of  us.  In  Great  Britain  a  high  and  rising  B.  frequently  accompa- 
nies e.  winds  with  a  drenching  drizzle;  and  on  the  La  Plata  river,  things  are  the  reverse 
of  what  thej'  are  with  us;  there  the  cold  s.e.  wind,  coming  from  the  ocean,  brings  rain 
with  a  iugh  barometer,  and  the  land  winds,  warmed  by  the  plains  of  South  America, 
maintain  line  weather  with  a  lov/  barometer.  That  the  temperature,  as  well  as  the  mois- 
ture of  the  air,  is  at  least  an  imptu'tant  cause;  of  the  changes  of  the  B. ,  is  also  shown  by 
the  fact,  that,  in  the  tropics,  where  the  variations  of  the  temperature  are  slight  compared 
Avith  the  temperate  zones,  the  B.  experiences  almost  no  change.  In  central  Asia,  the 
summer  pressure  is  nearly  an  inch  less  tlian  that  of  winter,  and  at  Deniliquin,  towards 
the  interior  of  Australia,  it  amounts  to  0.250  inch. 

BAROMETRIC  LIGHT,  a  faint  electric  light  produced  in  the  vacuum  of  a  mercurial 
barometer  by  swinging  the  instrument  to  and  fro,  causing  friction  of  the  mercury  against 
the  inside  of  the  tube. 

BAROMETZ,  or  Tartarian  or  Scythian  lamb,  the  prostrate  stem  (rhizome)  of  a  fern 
{aspidiuiii  baromffz)  which  grows  in  the  salt-plains  near  the  Caspian  sea.  It  is  shaggy 
with  a  silky  down,  and  has  a  sort  of  general  resemblance  to  an  animal.  In  the  days  of 
ignorant  credulity,  when  the  story  of  the  phoenix  was  received  as  a  truth  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  barnacles  were  believed  to  grow  into  geese,  and  horses'  hairs  into  eels,  marvel- 
ous tales  were  told  of  the  B.,  which  was  supposed  to  partake  of  the  natures  of  a  plant 
and  an  animal,  to  grow  on  a  stalk,  and  eat  grass  like  a  lamb,  etc.  Erman  {Travels  in 
>%beri(i)  supposes  that  the  fables  regarding  the  B.  may  have  some  connection  with  tho 
cotton  plant. 
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BAEON.  Tl.is  tern,  as  to  the  origin  of  v.-jiirh  r.iurii  difference  of  opinion  exists,  is 
probably  derived  from  the  Latin  word  baro  (allied  to  vir,  a  man,  a  hero),  Avhicli  o:  i'Tinally 
signified  a  stupid,  brutal  man,  afterwards  came  to  signify  a  man  simply,  and  latt(!rly,  by 
one  of  those  strange  transmutations  which  are  not  uncommon  in  language,  a  man  pre- 
eminently, or  a  person  of  distinction.  Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  even  Ilebrew  derivations 
have  also  been  assigned  to  tlie  word;  but  the  fact  of  its  having  been  introduced  into  this 
country  by  the  Normans,  seems  in  favor  of  alioinanic  origin.  It  is  now  the  title  wliich 
we  apply  to  the  lowest  degree  of  liercditary  nobilitj-.  The  degree  of  B.  forms  a  species 
of  landing-place,  corresponding  aniong.st  noblemen,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  that  of  gentle- 
man, at  a  lower  stage  of  the  social  pyramid.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  the  word  was 
used  in  former  times  to  include  the  wliole  nobility  of  England,  because  all  noblemen 
were  barons,  whatever  might  be  the  higher  ranks  in  the  peerage  which  they  occupied. 
The  word  peer  has  recently  come  to  be  used  with  the  same  signification,  perliaps 
because  it  is  no  longer  uecessaril}'  the  case  that  every  nobleman  should  be  a  B.,  there 
being  instances  in  which  earldoms  and  other  honors  have  been  given  without  a  barony 
being  attached  to  them,  and  in  which  the  barony  has  been  separated  from  the  higher 
degree  hy  following  a  dillercnt  order  of  descent.  The  general  theory  of  the  constitu- 
tion, however,  still  is,  that  it  is  as  barons  that  all  the  peers  sit  in  the  upper  house;  and 
it  is  on  this  ground  that  the  archbishops  and  bishops  are  said  to  sit  in  virtue  of  their 
baronies.  The  distinction  into  ^^/w/ to' and /ewe?- barons  seems  from  an  earl\' period  to 
have  obtained  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  greater  barons,  who  were  the 
king's  chief  tenants,  held  their  lands  directly,  or  in  capite,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  crown; 
whilst  the  lesser  held  of  the  greater  by  tlie  tenure  of  military  service.  The  greater 
barons,  who  corresponded  to  the  freiherren  (free  lords)  of  Germany,  had  a  perpetual 
summons  to  attend  the  great  councils  of  the  nation;  whereas  the  liitter  were  summoned 
only  in  case  of  their  lands  embracing  a  certain  extent,  which  in  England  was  thirteen 
knights'  fees  and  a  quarter.  See  Kxigiit's  Fee.  When  the  representation  of  the  mid- 
dle class  in  England  came  to  be  confided  to  the  knights  of  the  shire  and  burgessess  of 
towns,  the  minor  barons  ceased  to  receive  the  royal  summons,  and  by  degrees  the  title 
B.  came  to  be  applied  to  the  greater  barons,  or  lords  of  parliament,  as  they  were  called, 
exclusively.  For  an  account  of  the  barons  of  England  immediately  after  the  conquest. 
and  of  the  lands  which  they  held,  see  Doomsday-Book.  The  habit  of  conferring  the 
rank  of  B.  by  letters-patent,  by  which  it  was  converted  into  a  mere  title  of  honor,  apart 
from  the  possession  of  landed  property  or  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  was  first  introduced 
by  king  Richard  II. ,  who,  in  1888,  created  John  Beauchamp,  of  Holt  castle.  B.  of  Kid- 
derminster. In  Germany,  the  old  barons  of  the  empire  w'ere  for  the  most  part  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  .9rafs  (counts)  and  princes;  whilst  the  lesser,  in  place  of  passing  into  the 
ranks  of  the  untitled  gentrj'.  as  in  England,  constituted  a  grade  of  the  lower  nobility,  to 
which  no  duties  were  assigned,  and  scarcely  any  political  privileges  belonged. 

When  a  B.  is  summoned  to  the  house  of  lords  bj'^  writ,  a  letter,  in  the  sovereign's 
name,  directs  him  to  repair  to  the  parliament,  to  be  holden  at  a  specified  time  and  place, 
to  advise  with  his  sovereign,  the  prelates,  and  nobles,  about  the  weightj'^  affairs  of  the 
nation.  On  the  arrival  of  the  new  peer,  he  is  presented  by  two  barons  to  the  lord- 
chancellor,  his  patent  or  writ  being  earned  by  a  king-at-arms.  This  having  been  read 
by  the  chancellor,  he  congratulates  him  on  becoming  a  member  of  the  house  of  peers, 
and  invests  him  with  his  robe.  The  oaths  are  then  administered  by  the  clerk  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  new  B.  is  conducted  to  a  seat  on  the  barons'  bench.  In  addition  to 
barons  by  writ  and  barons  by  patent,  barons  by  prescription  are  usually  mentioned,  but 
incorrectly  according  to  Blackstone,  who  remarks  that  "those  who  claim  by  prescrip- 
tion must  suppose  either  a  writ  or  patent  made  to  their  ancestors,  though  by  length  of 
time  it  is  lost."  (Kerr's  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  406.)  There  are  some  distinctions  between  a 
creation  by  writ  and  by  patent  which  ought  to  be  mentioned.  "  The  creation  by  writ," 
says  Blackstone,  "is  the  more  ancient  way.  but  a  man  is  not  ennobled  therebj',  unless  he 
actually  takes  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords;  and  some  are  of  opinion  that  there  must  ha 
at  least  two  writs  of  summons,  and  a  sitting  in  two  distinct  parliaments,  to  evidence  an 
hereditarj'  barony."  In  consequence  of  the  inconvenience  thus  attending  it,  the  creation 
by  writ  may  now  be  considered  as  obsolete,  although  the  eldest  son  of  apeer  is  still  fre- 
quently called  up  to  parliament  by  means  of  it,  there  being  in  that  case  no  danger  of  the 
children  losing  their  nobility  even  should  their  fatiier  never  take  his  seat.  But  though 
creation  bj'  patent  is  thus  in  general  tlie  surest  way  of  insuring  the  hereditary  character 
■  of  the  peerage,  it  labors  under  one  disadvantage  as  compared  with  a  creation  by  writ — 
viz.,  that  whereas  in  the  latter  case  the  dignity  once  insured  by  po.ssession  passes  to  the 
heirs  of  the  holder  witliout  any  words  to  that  purpose,  in  the  former  there  must  be  words 
to  direct  the  inheritance,  else  the  dignity  endures  only  to  the  grantee  for  life.  Where 
the  patent,  again,  in  place  of  being  silent  as  to  the  succession. "expresslv  sets  forth  that 
the  dignity  is  for  life  merely,  it  was  held,  in  the  Weusleydale  case,  that  ii  does  not  make 
the  grantee  a  lord  of  parliament  at  all. 

The  coronation  and  parliamentary  robes  of  a  B.  differ  very  slighth'  from  those  of  an 

earl.     The  right  of  wearing  a  coronet  was  conferred  on  barons  for  the  first  time  bv  king 

Charles  II. :  their  head-dress  till  then  having  consisted  of  a  cap  of  crimson  velvet',  lined 

with  ermine,   and  having  a  plain  gold  baud.     A  baron's  coronet  is  adorned  with  six 
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pearls,  f;(:t  at  equal  distances  on  the  cliaplct.  Coronets  are  worn  only  on  ^rreat  occasions 
(if  state  ceremonial.  In  ordinary  ^arb,  there  is  nothin;,'  to  disiiiiguish  a  li.  Ironi  a  com- 
niuner.  A  B.  lias  the  title  of  "risihl  h()iioral)ie  lord, "etc.,  and  is  addressed  as  "my 
lord,"  or  "your  lordship."  His  wife  has  also  tiie  title  of  "right  honorable,"  and  is 
addressed  as  "  madam,"  or  "your  ladyship."  A  B.,  in  signing,  sinks  his  Christian  and 
family  surname,  and  subscribes  his  titular  designation.  His  ehiidren  enjoy  the  prefix 
uf  honorable,  as  the  "honorable" — mentioning  Christian  and  siu-name.  In  literature 
and  conversation,  a  deceased  B.  is  referred  to  by  his  Christiiui  name,  according  to  his 
number  in  the  list  of  peers  of  the  same  title,  as  "  Henry,  eighth  baron." — The  barons  of 
exeheciuer  (q.v.)  and  of  the  cinque  ports  (q.v.)  are  examples  still  existing  of  the  ancient 
barons  by  ollice. 

lu  the  united  kingdom,  there  are  persons  who  possess  the  title  of  B.  imparted  b\' 
some  foreign  power;  as,  for  example,  "baron  Rothschild."  No  such  honor  can  be 
legally  enjoyed  without  the  consent  of  the  sovereign ;  but  at  best  the  title  is  only  lionor- 
ary,  and  comnuiuicates  no  special  privileges.  A  good  article  on  the  bi.ronage  will  be 
found  in  the  Cydopiedui  of  Political  Knowkdge,  published  by  liohn.  Lev  don,  1853.  See 
Peeu. 

BARON,  Bernatid,  1700-62;  a  French  engraver  of  merit,  wlio  lived  several  years  in 
England,  where  he  died.     He  engraved  for  Crozat's  collection  of  prints. 

BARON  AND  FEME,  or  Femme.  These  are  two  Norman-French  words  used  in 
EnglisJi  hiw-books  to  ilenomiuate  Husband  and  Wife  (q.v.);  and  see  Makriage. 

EARON  AND  FEMME,  in  heraldrj-,  is  the  expression  used  to  designate  the  bearing 
by  which  the  arms  of  husi)and  and  wife  are  carried  per  pale  or  marshalled  side  bv  side 
on  the  same  shield.  The  husband's  arms  are  always  carried  on  the  dexter  side.  Where 
the  wife  is  an  heiress — i.e.,  the  representative  of  her  father's  house — her  husband  carries 
her  arms,  not  inr  pale,  but  in  a  shield  of  pretence;  and  they  are  quartered  with  the 
paternal  coat  by  the  i.ssue  of  the  marriage. 

BARON,  or  BAYRON,  Michael,  1653-1729;  a  French  actor,  instructed  by  Moliere. 
He  was  also  a  writer  of  plays.  As  an  actor  he  was  excellent  in  tragedy  and  in  comedy, 
but  he  was  ijiordiuately  vain  of  his  personal  appearance,  and  very  frecjuently  connected 
with  the  scandals  of  the  time.  He  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  while  on  tlie  stage,  antl 
died  two  weeks  afterwards. 

BARONET.  This  title,  which  is  the  diminutive  of  baron,  is  the  lowest  degree  of 
liereditary  honor  in  the  united  kingdom.  Baronets  were  instituted,  for  the  first  time, 
by  king  James  I.,  on  the  22d  May,  1611.  The  ostensible  object  was  to  promote  the 
plantation  of  Ulster,  in  Ii-eland,  with  English  and  Scottish  settlers;  but  the  real  aim  was 
to  raise  money.  Each  B.  was  bound  to  maintain  30  soldiers  in  Ireland  for  3  years,  at 
the  rate  of  %d.  per  diem  for  each  man;  the  wages  of  one  whole  year  to  be  paid  into  the 
exchequer  on  the  passing  of  the  patent.  The  sum  thus  exacted,  with  the  fees  of  honor 
due  to  the  officers,  amounted  to  upwards  of  £1000  on  each  jiatent.  It  is  a  striking  proof 
of  the  passion  for  hereditary  distinction,  that  200  persons  Aveie  willing  to  accept  the 
honor  on  such  terms.  It  was  part  of  the  bargain  that  no  title  should  be  created  between 
a  B.  and  a  baron,  and  that  the  number  of  the  former  should  be  permitted  to  diminish  as 
the  families  of  the  original  200  died  out,  thus  enhancing  the  value  of  the  title  to  those 
that  remained.  But  the  latter  stipulation  was  very  speedil_v  departed  irom.  and  a  new  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  fill  up  the  vacant  places,  and  even  to  treat  with  new  ajiplicants. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  English  baronets.  From  the  date  of  the  union,  in  1707,  those 
created  in  England  and  Scotland  were  baronets  of  Great  Britain.  Irish  baronets  were 
created  until  1800,  since  which  period  all  baronetcies  are  of  the  united  kingdom.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  creation  of  baronets  but  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  At  investiture  there 
is  no  ceremony.  The  rank  is  communicated  by  patent  or  writ,  Lssued  under  authority 
of  the  crown;  the  fees  of  office  being  considerable.  There  are  differences;  in  the  terms 
on  which  the  honor  descends  (suggested,  perhaps,  by  the  recipient  according  to  family 
circum.stances).  Sometimes,  according  to  the  patent,  the  rank  is  confined  to  direct  heir.s- 
male;  sometimes  it  embraces  heirs- male  collateral;  and  sometimes,  in  default  of  direct 
male  heir.s,  it  passes  to  the  husbands  of  heirs-female.  For  the  style  and  privileges  of 
baronets,  in  matters  of  ceremony,  see  Burke's  Peeraae  and  Baronetitfje.  Baronets  have 
precedence  of  all  knights,  exce])t  those  of  the  garter,  bannerets  made  under  the  royal 
banner  in  open  war,  and  privy-councilors.  They  are  entitled  to  have  dr  prefixed  to 
their  name,  along  with  B.  as  an  affix.  The  wife  of  a  B.  is  legally  styled  dame;  but  in 
common  speech  she  is  called  lady,  and  addressed  as  "  j^our  ladyship."  Tlie  rank  of  B. 
docs  not  raise  a  person  above  the  degree  of  commoner;  but  many  baronetcies  have,  in 
course  of  time,  been  heritably  acquired  by  peers,  which  lessens  the  ostensible  number. 

Baronets  of  Scotland  and  Nova  Scotia  originated  in  a  project  of  James  I. ;  but  were 
not  instituted  till  1625,  by  Charles  I.  The  professed  object  was  to  encourage  the  settle- 
ment of  Nova  Scotia  in  North  America:  and  a  grant  of  a  certain  portion  of  land  in  that 
province,  to  be  held  of  sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards  earl  of  Stirling,  M'ho  was  then 
liis  majesty's  lieutenant  in  Nova  Scotia,  actually  accompanied  tiie  title — the  grants  of 
land  being  of  course  illusory,  for  their  very  designations  were  a  fiction.  The  first  person 
who  received  the  honor  of  a  Nova  Scotian  baronetcy  was  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonstone. 
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a  j-ountrcr  son  of  the  carl  of  Sutherland,  wliose  patent  bears  date  May  28,  IGB.l.  Tliere 
are  no  new  additions  to  tiiis  branch  of  the  baroneta<::e;  the  latest  creation  having  been  in 
1707,  the  year  of  the  union  of  Scotland  and  England.  In  point  of  title  and  popular 
recognition,  there  is  no  distinction  between  these  and  other  baronets. 

BAEO'NITIS,  C/KSAU,  an  eminent  Roman  Catliolic  ecclesiastical  historian,  b.  at  Sora, 
in  ]Siaples.  on  the  30th  Oct.,  1538,  and  educated  at  Naples  and  Rome.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  pupils  of  St.  Philij)  Neri,  who  founded  the  congregation  of  (he  Oratory,  of 
which  B.  became  superior  in  1593.  He  soon  after  became  father  confessor  to  the  pope, 
apostolical  prothonotary,  and  tinall}',  in  1590,  cardinal,  and  librarian  of  the  Vatican 
library.  On  the  death  of  Clement  YIII.,  in  1605,  30  voted  in  conclave  for  the  election 
of  B.  as  l>ope;  and  but  for  the  opposition  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  indignant  at  him 
for  his  treatise  De  Mointrchia  Sicilia',  in  which  he  argued  against  Spain's  claim  to  that 
country,  he  might  have  been  elected.  The  controversy  against  the  v/ork  called  the 
Mngdehtirg  Centuries  (q.v.),  which  had  already  been  weakly  attempted  bj^  Mnsio  in  1570, 
seemed  at  that  time  the  most  important  undertaking  for  the  learning  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  B.  entered  upf)u  this  controversy  with  great  energy  and  in  a  position  most 
favorable  for  access  to  authorities,  composing  his  Annalc^  EcdemiMici  a  (JlinHtn  riato  ad 
aim.  1198  (12  vols.,  Rome,  1588-1G07),  in  which  work  he  labored  till  his  death,  30lli 
May,  1607.  As  his  object  was  to  prove  that  the  church  of  Rome  has  not  departed  in 
doctrine  or  constitution  from  the  Christian  church  of  the  1st  c,  B.  has  been  accused  of 
not  using  his  authorities  according  to  their  proper  historical  sense,  T)ut  artfully  co!u;eal- 
ing,  obscuring,  and  falsifying  many  things — sometimes,  perhaps,  from  ignorance  of  the 
Greek,  but  more  frequently  with  design.  His  J.«ft«7s  have  been  frequently  reprinted, 
but  the  reprints  are  often  incorrect  and  incomplete.  The  most  recent,  provided  v.itli 
copious  notes,  etc.,  and  containing  Pagi's  Critieal  Examination  and  Riualdi's  continua- 
tion, although  not  yet  entirely  correct,  is  the  edition  of  ]\Lansi  (4C  vols.  1738-57).  The 
Critica  in  Annales  EcdeniaAticos  Baronii  ot  Anthony  Pagi,  the  Franciscan  (4  vols.,  Ant- 
werp, 1705,  improved  bj'  Francis  Pagi,  Antwerp,  1724),  corrects  B.  in  many  pohits, 
especially  of  chronology.  Among  the  continuation  of  the  Annals,  all  of  which  are 
inferior  in  value  to  the  work  itself,  the  most  rich  in  matter  are  that  of  Bzovius,  extend- 
ing to  1572  (9  vols.,  Rome,  lGlG-72),  and  that  of  Rinaldi  (10  vols.,  Rome,  1646-77),  who 
availed  himself  of  the  materials  left  by  B.,  for  the  period  from  1198  to  1571.  Amongst 
the  other  works  of  B..  his  publication  of  the  Martyrologiuni  Hojjianiim  duservQs  to  ha 
noticed  (Rome,  1580,  and  repeatedly). 

BASON  OF  BEE?,  a  large  piece  of  beef,  consisting  of  both  sides  of  the  back,  or  a 
double  sirloin,  and  weighing,  according  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  from  50  to  100  lbs. 
This  monstrously  large  piece  of  beef,  roasted,  is  served  only  on  particular  festive  occa- 
sions at  the  English  court,  and  at  great  public  entertainments.  "When  served  according 
to  ancient  custom  at  civic  feasts  in  Guildiudl,  London,  the  B.  is  honored  with  a  distin- 
guished place  on  a  kind  of  elevated  rostrum,  where  it  is  ceremoniously  carved  for  the 
assembled  guests.  The  term  B.  probably  originated  in  a  fanciful  allusion  to  the  word 
sirloin;  inasnuich  as  a  baron  is  superior  in  rank  to  a  sir. 

BARONS  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER.  See  Exchequer,  Coirt  of;  Common  Law;  Com- 
mon Law,  Courts  OF;  Revenue. 

BARONY  is,  or,  it  may  rather  be  said,  was  a  manorial  and  hereditary  right  arising 
out  of  land,  known  to  the  law  both  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  England,  manors 
were  formerly  called  baronies.  In  the  Scotch  law,  a  right  of  B.  is  a  right  in  relation  to 
lands  which  have  been  erected,  or  at  least  confirmed  by  a  clause  in  crown  charters  mak- 
mg  the  grant  in  liberam  baroniam,  as  it  is  called;  and  by  the  crown  alone  could  such  a 
right  be  conferred.  It  involved  a  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  to  which,  in  theory,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  B.  lands  were  amenable.  But  such  jurisdiction  has,  by  modern 
legislation,  been  so  limited  and  obstructed  as  scarcely  ever  to  be  exercised;  and,  indeed, 
in  regard  to  the  right  of  B.  itself,  the  clause  in  crown-charters  erecting  baronies  has, 
since  the  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdictions  by  the  20th  Geo.  II.  c.  43,  become  obsolete. 
But  by  the  35  Geo.  III.  c.  122,  they  are  permitted  on  the  sea-coast  for  encouragement  of 
fisheries,  and  the  Ijailies  thereof  (see  Bailie)  are  to  have  the  powers  of  justices  of  the 
peace.  In  England,  the  lord  or  baron  of  the  manor  may  hold  his  Court  Baron  (q.v. ; 
see  also  Manou.  Jurisdiction). 

BAROSMA.     See  Bucku. 

B.YROrSPl  a  valley  in  s.  Africa,  15°  20'  to  16'  30'  s.,  and  23°  to  24°  e.,  traversed  by 
the  Zambesi  river,  and  subject  to  its  inundations.  The  natives  build  their  villages  on 
natural  or  artificial  mounds  to  escape  this  overflow.  The  Barotses  reverence  the  sun, 
pray  to  the  alligator,  which  animal  abounds  in  the  river,  and  believe  in  some  future 
existence.  Their  chief  town  is  Narile.  The  soil  of  this  valley  is  fertile,  and  will  produce 
two  nops  in  a  year,  but  not  much  of  it  is  cultivated. 

BARQUE,  or  Bark,  is  a  name  frequently  given  to  ships,  but  with  no  very  definite 
meaning.  Sometimes  it  denotes  a  .ship  of  small  size;  sometimes  a  broad-sterned  vessel 
without  a  figure-head:  but  more  technically  it  applies  to  three-masted  vessels  whose 
mizzen-sails  are  fore-and-aft  instead  of  being  square.  An  armed  B.  is  one  variety  of  a 
special  sort  of  vessel  noticed  in  another  article.     See  Armkd  Suri'. 
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BAKQUECII-IE  TO,  a  city  of  Venezuela,  the  cr.7,:L;.l  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  sm  aulu.ent  of  the  Portuguesa,  in  a  iiigli  plain,  15G  m.  w.s.w.  from  Caraccas. 
B.  -svas  founded  by  'Ik;  Spaniards  in  15.")2;  and  in  tlio  beginning  of  the  lOtli  c.  was  a 
nourishing  town,  with  straight  wide  streets  and  some  line  liuildings,  the  pop.  about 
1-),U0U:  but  in  1802  it  w:is  almost  totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The  existing  town 
lias  been  mostly  built  from  the  ruins.  'Tlie  pop.  is  siqjpo.sed  to  be  about  12,000. — The 
jiroviucc  of  li.  ext^'uds  jdong  the  coast  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  contains  an  area  of  9t)05 
,'  pm.,  and  a  pop.  of  about  olU.OOO.  ^'heat,  maize,  coffee,  cacao,  indigo,  and  cattle  are 
i;s  i)riucipal  products. 

DAKll,  a  t.  in  Alsace,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges,  18  m.  s.w.  of  Strassburg;  pop.  '71, 
^651.  In  1.592  it  was  destroyed  by  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine.  Near  the  t.  is  Mt.  Odilia, 
on  which  a  daughter  (canonized  as  St.  Odilia)  of  duke  Attic  of  Alsace,  est-ablished  a  mon- 
astery.    The  building  was  sold  during  the  revolution  of  1789. 

BAEE,  or  Bakk.v,  a  petty  Mandingo  kingdom  of  western  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambia,  with  an  estimated  area  of  about  250  sq.  leagues,  and  a  pop.  of  200,000,  the 
males  bi'iug  remarkable  for  their  line  proportions.  The  surface,  which  is  fertile,  but 
rather  nuu'shy,  is  well  cultivated. 

£AEBA,  a  pleasant  suburban  t.  about  3  m.  e.  of  Naples,  with  a  pop.  of  9000.  It  has 
numerous  line  coinitry  residences. 

BAE'RA,  a  small  island  near  the  s.  extremity  of  the  Hebrides,  Scotland,  belonging  to 
Inverness-shirc,  and  42  m.  av.  of  Ardnamvu-chan  point;  lat.  of  Barra-head,  56"  48'  n., 
liHig.  7^  38'  w.  It  is  8  m.  long,  and  2  to  4  broad,  with  deep  inlets  of  the  sea.  A  low 
f^audj'  isthmus,  over  which  the  sea  nearly  breaks  at  high  water,  connects  the  two  parts 
into  which  B.  is  divided.  The  s.  or  larger  part  contains  a  rocky  mountain,  2000  ft.  high, 
and  is  divided  into  small  valleys.  The  island  is  formed  of  gneiss.  The  soil  is  sandy, 
but  sheep  and  cattle  are  fed  on  the  hill  and  meadow  pastures.  Pop.  '71,  1563,  chiefly 
IJoman  Catholics,  speaking  Gaelic  with  great  purity;  and  among  the  most  industrious 
of  Scottish  flshermen.  Their  boats  are  sharp  fore  and  aft,  and  are  built  by  the  lislier- 
inen  themselves,  who  engage  extensively  in  the  cod,  ling,  herring,  and  shell-fish  tisheries. 
1  wo  hundred  horse-loads  of  shell-tish  (cockles,  limpets,  mussels,  razor-fish,  lobsters, 
crabs)  have  been  taken  olf  the  sands  in  one  day  during  the  summer  spring-tides.  The 
lighthouse  on  Barrahead,  the  loftiest  in  Britain,  is  680  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  seen  38 
la.  oil. — The  parish  includes  several  smaller  islands,  the  total  pop.  of  the  group  in  1871 
];eiug  1753. 

BARE.ACKPORE',  a  native  t.  and  niilitarj^  cantonment  on  the  e.  l)ank  of  the  Hoogly, 
and  16  m.  up  the  stream  fi'om  Calcutta.  Pop.  '72,  9591.  From  the  salubrity  of  its  air, 
B.  is  a  favorite  retreat  for  Europeans  from  Calcutta,  the  governor-general  having  here 
his  country  residence.  In  fact,  B.  appears  to  have  long  enjoyed  this  kind  of  distinction ; 
Mr.  Job  Charnock,  the  founder  of  Calcutta,  having  ei'  eted  a  bungalow  here  as  far  back 
i; ;  16o9.  In  1857,  B.  became  famous  as  the  cradle  of  the  formida))le  mutiny  or  rebellion 
of  that  year.  Several  regiments  of  native  troops  were  stationed  at  B.  The  men 
C: .ejected  to  bite  off  the  ends  of  the  cartridges  for  the  Enfield  rifle,  believing  the  paper 
to  be  polluted  l)y  animal  fat.  The  troubles  connected  herewith — a  mere  prelude  to  the 
fatal  outbreak  at  Meernt  in  ]\Iay — commenced  about  the  beginning  of  February,  and 
continued  to  assume  various  degrees  of  intensity,  till  at  last  two  regiments  of  Bengal 
native  infantry  had  to  be  disbanded — the  19th,  on  31st  Mar. ;  and  the  34th,  on  5th  May. 
It  Avas  in  the  last-named  corps  that  the  first  blood  would  appear  to  have  been  drawn,  an 
iiitoxicated  sepoy  having  attacked  and  wounded  his  ofiicer,  lieut.  Baugh,  with  sword 
and  pistol.  Tlils  fellow,  Avhose  name  Avas  Mungal  Pandy,  would  seem  to  have  had  the 
equivocal  honor  of  giving  the  local  designation  of  Pandies  to  the  entire  body  of  insur- 
gents. 

BARRACKS  are  permanent  structures  for  the  accommodation  of  soldiers,  as  distin- 
,guished  from  huts  and  tents.  Originally,  the  word,  derived  from  the  Spanish  barracas, 
ajiplied  to  small  cabins  or  huts;  but  in  Exgland,  the  term  is  noAV  alA\'ays  considered  to 
relate  to  structures  of  brick  or  stone.  Great  opposition  Avas  made  in  this  country  to  the 
introduction  of  permanent  B.  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  centurj^  on  the  ground 
t'aat  the  liberty  of  the  subject  miglit  possibly  be  endangered  b}'  thus  separating  the  sol- 
diery so  completely  from  the  citizens,  and  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  power. 
Oh  the  other  hand,  it  Avas  contended  that  the  older  system  of  billeting  the  soldiers  on 
tiie  people  is  vexatious  and  burdensome;  and  that  the  morals  of  tOAvns-people  and  vil- 
l.igers  are  liable  to  be  vitiated  bA*  the  constant  presence  of  soldiers.  The  permanent  B. 
were  few  in  number  down  to  the  year  1792,  Avhen  George  III.  obtained  the  consent  of 
]iarliament  for  the  construction  of  several  ncAV  ones,  and  for  the  founding  of  the  office  of 
barrack-master-general.  Various  changes  in  the  arrangements  Avere  made  from  time  to 
time.  The  expenditure  for  B.,  in  building,  rebuilding,  enlarging  and  repairing,  betAveeu 
1793  and  1804,  was  £4,100,000;  betAveen  1804  and  1819,  £3,220,000;  and  between  1819 
and  1859  (including  Aldershott  B),  upwards  of  £7,000,000.  It  Avas  fcmnd  that  in  17  B.. 
constructed  betAveen  1832  and  1857,  the  cost  varied  from  £27  to  £209  per  soldier  accommo- 
dated, according  to  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  officers'  quarters,  etc.  The  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  tonstructiou  and  maintenance  of  B.  in  1879-80  was  £436,850. 
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^■^'^  Barracks. 

The  condition  of  British  soldiers  has.  ever  since  the  disasters  in  the  Crimea  in  the 
winter  of  1854,  been  an  object  of  much  public  solicitude.  This  solicitude  was  so 
strongly  expressed  as  to  break  through  the  cold  formalities  of  the  oihcial  departments. 
Returns  were  ordered,  and  commissions  and  committees  appointed,  partlj^  to  inquire  into 
existing  facts,  partly  to  suggest  improvements,  ^llie  banack-master-iicneral  was  replaced 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  by  commissioners  for  baj'racks,  whose  functions  were 
absorbed  by  the  now  extinct  board  of  ordnance  in  1822.  Barracks  are  now  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  surveyor  general  of  the  ordnance,  who  provides  for  their  construction 
and  maintenance  through  the  royal  engineers;  and  for  their  victualling  and  daily  service 
through  commissaries  of  the  control  department.  Under  these  conmiissaries'are  bar- 
rack-clerks and  barrack-sergeants,  to  assist  tliem  in  the  duties.  The  furniture  of  the  B. 
is  bought  by  the  w^ar  office.  The  French  hiive  a  singular  plan  of  Jiii'iitg  such  furniture 
at  15  fr.  per  man  per  annum;  the  English  cost  is  about  25a'.  per  man,  and  some  of  our 
officers  are  of  opinion  that  it  might  with  advantage  be  superseded  by  the  French  plan. 
The  barrack-rooms  have  arm  and  accouterment  racks,  shelves,  ;>nd  pegs;  with  a  regular 
order  for  depositing  everything  thereon.  During  the  day.  all  the  bedding  is  placed  in 
exact  array;  as  well  as  dishes,  tins,  and  canteens.  A  subaltern  officer  visits  every  room 
every  day.  The  iron  bedsteads  are  turned  down  every  evening,  and  up  every  morning. 
One  non-commissioned  officer  (sergeant  or  corporal)  has  control  over  each  room,  and  is 
responsible  for  quiet,  cleanliness,  etc.  Married  women,  in  the  ratio  of  6  to  a  company 
of  100  soldiers,  may  live  in  the  B.  with  their  husbands,  in  .separate  rooms  known  as 
"married  soldiers'  quarters,"  but  not  unless  the  marriage  has  been  with  consent  of  the 
commanding  officer.  The  married  soldier  may.  however,  sleep  out  of  B.,  and  is  allowed 
an  extra  2d.  per  day  if  he  does  so.  Each  soldier  in  a  barrack  has  an  iron  bedstead,  a 
rug,  a  paillasse,  a  bolster,  two  blankets,  and  two  sheets;  he  pays  nothing  for  these.  Each 
soldier  has  his  name  and  number  wa-itten  near  his  bed  and  knapsack. 

Notwithstanding  the  order  and  regularity  eslablislied  in  B.,  committees  of  inquiry 
appointed  in  1855  and  1857  ascertainetl  the  existence  of  grievous  defects.  It  was  found 
that,  out  of  253  B.,  only  20  had  separate  sleeping-rooms  for  married  soldiers;  the  wives 
of  such  soldiers,  in  the  other  232,  being  obliged  to  put  up  with  arrangements  repugnant 
to  all  decency  and  propriety,  or  else  sleep  away  from  the  B.  altogether. 

In  regard  to  sanitary  arrangements,  great  efforts  have  been  made  at  vast  cost  in  recent 
years  to  improve  all  the  hvgienic  conditions,  such  as  drains,  ventilation,  means  of  ablu- 
tion, recreation,  circulation  of  air,  etc.  The  result  has  been  very  apparent  in  the  reduced 
rate  of  mortality.  Army-physicians  recommend  600  cubic  ft.  of  room  space  per  soldier; 
and  this  is  the  standard  now^  demanded  in  all  practicable  cases  by  the  w<.r  office.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  a  new  barrack  for  1000  footguards  in  London  Avould  cost 
£150,000,  besides  land,  the  co.st  of  which  would  depend  Wholly  on  the  particular  site 
selected.  The  necessity  for  grounds  for  exercises,  stores,  surgerj',  offices,  etc.,  renders 
a  barrack  a  very  costly  congeries  of  buildings.  Twenty  acres  may  he  taken  as  the  mini- 
mum sjiace  needed  for  1000  men.  In  rela,tion  to  all  the  various  subjects  of  barrack-life, 
a  committee  of  military  officers  has  drawn  up  a  most  comprehensive  scheme  of  reform; 
but  unfortunately  the  cost  of  making  these  improvements  would  be  so  enormous,  that 
nothing  better  than  a  very  gi\adual  adoption  can  be  expected. 

The  finest  existing  B.  in  this  country  are  perhaps  those  at  Aldershott.  attached  to  the 
camp  noticed  in  another  article.  See  Aldekshott  Camp.  The  buildings  extend  in 
two  long  lines,  branching  out  of  the  Farnborough  and  Farnham  road,  with  a  larre 
parade-ground  between  them.  The  infantry  and  artillerj'  B.  are  on  the  n.  side  of  this 
space,  and  the  cavalry  B.  on  the  south.  The  infantry  B.  aie divided  into  blocks,  forming 
each  a  spacious  quadrangle,  Avith  a  coiirt  yard  in  the  center.  Each  block  is  a  complete 
barrack  for  a  full  regiment,  with  all  the  men's  rooms,  store-rooms,  school-rooms,  others, 
etc.  The  officers'  rooms  are,  however,  separate,  and  occupy  open  spaces  between  the 
blocks  of  buildings.  All  the  four  sides  of  each  quadrangle  are  occupied  by  -various  rooms 
and  buildings;  the  men's  living  and  sleeping  rooms  being  mostly  on  the  side  next  to  the 
parade-ground.  The  sleeping-rooms,  each  for  24  men,  are  very  large  and  airy;  tlie 
wa.shing-rooms  are  ample  and  well-fitted;  and  the  cooking-rooms  will  each  cook  for  350 
men.  Dry  play-grounds  and  drill-yards  under  glass  roofs  are  provided.  A  broad  bal- 
conj'  outside  every  range  of  sleeping-rooms  enables  the  soldiers  to  look  out  upon  these 
grounds.  The  married  soldiers  and  their  wives  are  comfortably  provided  for,  in  rooms 
wholly  apart  from  the  rest.  The  artillery  and  cavalry  B.  resemble  in  their  general  fea- 
tures those  for  the  infantry. 

By  the  military  forces  localization  act  of  1872,  £3.500.000  is  to  be  raised  and  expended 
in  building  and  adapting  B.  for  the  70  sub-district  brigades  among  which  the  infantry  is 
now  divided. 

BARRACKS  {ante).  The  "  Regulations"  of  the  U.  S  army  prescribe  225  to  226  sq. 
ft.  of  space  for  every  six  soldiers,  w'ith  heiirht  of  12  ft.,  giving  each  one  450  to  512  culiic 
feet.  There  are  few  masonry-built  B.  in  the  United  Stiites.  jSIostof  tliem  are  of  logs  or 
lighter  timber.  Of  the  more  permanent  are  Madison  B.,  at  Sackett's  Harbor.  N.  Y. ; 
Citadel,  at  Charleston;  Pensacola,  at  Pensacola:  Jackson,  at  New  Orleans;  Jefferson, 
(now  an  arsenal),  at  St.  Louis:  Baton  Rouge  arsenal.  La.:  IMt.  Vernon  arsenal.  Miss.; 
Oglethorp,  at  Savannah;  Benicia,  in  California;  Carlisle,  in  Penn. ;  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
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;it     Oniahii;  Xowport,    in    Kentucky;  S;;n   I-'nincisro;  RinGrgold  and   Fort   Brown,    in 
'iV'-'ias.     'I'licrc  are  B    for  nuirincs  al  (he  various  navy  yards. 

BARKACOON,  tlic  appellation  given  to  a  depot  for  newly  captured  slaves  on  the  coast 
of  Airier,,  and  where  they  rcmaiu  under  restraint  until  carried  oil"  by  vessels  iu  the 
blave  trade. 

BAllRA'DA,  or  BruADA,  a  river  of  S3n-ia,  which  rising  in  lat.  38"  50'  n.,  long.  36°  c, 
Hows  in  a  s.s.e.  direction  towards  Damascus,  above  wjiieii  it  divides,  one  Imuieh  being- 
diverted  to  irrigate  the  city  and  its  gardens,  while  the  other  pa.sses  on  the  n.  side.  Tile 
branches,  which  it  is  supposed  were  the  PJuirpar  and  Abaiia  of  scripture,  afterwards 
unite,  and  How  into  tlie  mai'shes  aiul  lake  of  liahr-el-Merj. 

BARRAFRAN  CA,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Caltanisetta,  about  10  m.  s.e.  of 
the  t.  of  Caltanisetta,  with  a  pop.  of  about  UOOO. 

BARRA  MANSA,  a  t.  of  Brazil,  iu  the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  70  m.  n.w.  of 
the  city  of  that  name.     It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Farahiba.     Pop.  GOUO. 

BARRAS,  Paul-Jean-Fiian(;ois-Nicolas,  Count  de,  a  distinguished  character  of 
the  Freneli  revolution,  was  b.  at  Foy,  iu  Provence,  30th  June,  17o5.  In  his  youth  he 
served  as  a  lieutenant  against  tiu;  British  iu  India,  and  after  his  return  home,  wasted 
his  i)roperty  in  P.ii'is  in  dissipation.  He  eagerly  joined  the  revolutionary  part}',  and  was 
a  deputy  of  the  Ticrx  Efat  iu  the  states-general  in  1789.  lie  Avas  actively  concerned  iu 
the  storming  of  the  Tuileries,  was  appointed  adnunistrator  of  the  department  of  Yar, 
and  afterwards  of  the  county  of  Nice.  In  the  convention,  he  voted  for  the  execution  of 
the  king  without  d"lay  or  appeal,  and  on  the  31st  Slay,  1793,  declared  against  the 
Girondists.  The  siege  of  Toulon,  and  triumph  of  the  revolutionary  jiarty  in  the  s.  of 
France,  were  iu  a  great  measure  owing  to  his  activity  and  energy;  and  after  the  victory, 
he  was  deeply  concerned  in  all  the  bloody  measures  which  were  adopted.  Yet  he  was 
hated  by  Robespierre  and  the  Terrorists,  as  one  of  the  less  decided  revolutionists;  and 
their  overthrow  was  accomplished  mainly  by  him,  the  convention  appointing  him 
cr)mmander-in-chief,  and  virtually  investing  him  with  the  directorship  for  the  time. 
While  holding  this  high  ofHce,  in  which  he  acted  with  great  decision  and  vigor,  ami 
on  the  same  day  on  which.  Robespierre  fell,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Temple,  and  provided 
lor  the  better  treatment  of  the  king's  son;  he  hastened  also  to  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  and  suspended  the  execution  of  a  large  number  of  persons  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  death.  On  subsequent  occasions,  he  actc;d  with  decision  both  against  the 
intrigues  of  tlie  Royalists  and  the  excesses  of  the  Jacobins;  and  on  13th  Vendeiniaire 
(Htli  Oct.,  179,5),  being  again  appointed  commander  in-chief  by  the  convention,  he  called 
his  young  friend  Bonaparte  to  his  aid,  and  crushed  the  sections  with  merciless  discharges 
of  artillery.  The  directory  being  appointed  in  Nov.,  179.5,  B.  was  nominated  one  of  the 
live  members,  and  in  this  capacity  he  procured  the  nomination  of  Bonaparte  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  in  Italy.  It  was  he  who  arranged  the  marriage  of  Bonajiarte 
with  the  widow  Beauliarnais.  On  18th  Fructidor  (see  Fhuctidok,  and  France),  he 
Avas  again  invested  with  the  dictatorship,  iuul  was  again  Aictorious.  His  authority  now 
])ecame  preponderant  in  the  directory,  and  he  affected  the  pomp  of  a  king,  and  began 
to  give  splendid  entertainments  iu  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  This  continued  for 
about  two  years,  till  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the  directory.  After  30th  Prairial, 
Sieyes  and  he  had  the  whole  executive  power  in  their  liands;  and  whilst  B.  secretly 
negotiated,  it  is  said,  Avitli  the  Bourbon  princes,  demanding  a  large  reward  for 
their  restoration,  iSieyes,  in  secret  understanding  with  Bonaparte,  brought  about  the 
revolution  ot  18th  Brumaire.  Notwithstanding  the  favors  he  had  formerly  conferred  on 
Bonaparte,  he  was  now,  perhaps  unavoidably,  an  object  of  suspicion  to  him,  was 
compelled  to  remove  from  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  resided  in  Brussels,  then  in 
Marseilles,  was  baiiisheil  to  Rome,  and  thence  sent  to  ]\Iontpellier.  being  kept  under 
constant  surveillance  of  the  police,  and  actually  found  to  have  been  engaged  in  conspira- 
cies for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  After  the  restoration,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
purchased  an  estate  in  the  neighborhood  of  it,  where  he  died  on  29th  Jan.,  1829.  He 
liad  acquired  a  considerable  fortune  in  the  revolution.  His  memoirs,  Avliich  must  be  of 
histori'-  impoi-tance,  v.'ere  seized  by  the  government. 

BARRATRY,  Com.mon,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  old  English  law-books,  harrelry,  is  the  offense 
of  inciting  and  stirring  up  suits  and  quarrels  among  the  queen's  subjects  One  offen- 
sive act  of  tlie  kind  is  not  sufficient  in  order  to  maintain  an  indictment  for  this  offense; 
but  it  must  be  shown  that  the  party  accused  frequently,  or  at  least  on  more  than  one 
occa.sion,  conducted  himself  in  the  way  imputed;  and  tlierefore  the  principle  of  the  law 
appears  to  strike  at  the  lutbit  or  dhposition  of  evil-minded  persons,  who  would  incite  to 
((uarreling,  or  busybodies,  as  they  are  in  fact  called  in  old  law-reports;  who  to  use  a 
f.imiliav  expression,  "set  people  bytheeans."  This  term  is  supposed  lij^  some  to  be 
derived  from  the  French  word  havrdteiir,  which  signifies  a  deceiver;  by  others,  from 
tlie  Latin  word  harratra,  a  vile  knave.  Some,  again,  account  for  it  by  the  suggestion 
that  it  is  made  up  of  hurra,  tiie  bars  of  courts  of  justice,  and  rettum,  an  old  word  signi- 
fying an  off'ense;  while,  by  otiier  antiquarian  lawyers  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Normans;  the  Anglo-Norman /^a/r#  signifying  a  quarrel  or  contention. 
In  old  English  indictments,  charging  this  offense,  the  accused  is  not  only  described  as 
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jMcis  (lomini  rcf/is  perturhator,  but  also  oppressor  vicinorum  suorum;  that  is,  he  wlio  is 
guilty  of  B.,  is  uot  only  u  disturber  of  the  i)ublic  peace,  but  a  nuisance  to  his  ueighliors. 
The  punishment  for  thisolfense  is  tine  and  iinprisonuient;  but  if  the  offender  belongs  to 
the  profession  of  the  law,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  he  may  besides  be  disabled  from 
practicing  his  profession  for  liie  future.  And,  indeed,  it  is  the  existing  statute  law  of 
England,  that  if  any  one  wiio  has  been  convicted  of  B.  shall  practice  as  an  attorney, 
solicitor,  or  agent  in  any  suit,  the  court,  upon  complaint,  shall  examine  the  matter  in  a 
summary  way;  and  if  the  fact  of  such  conviction  be  proved,  may  direct  sucli  oif ending 
attorney,  solicitor,  oi-  agent  to  be  kept  in  penal  .servitude  for  not  more  than  seven  or  les^ 
than  three  yt^ars. 

Akin  to  thisolfense  is  another  of  equal  malignity  and  mischief;  namely,  that  of  suing 
another  in  the  name  of  a  fictitious  plaintiif.  If  committed  in  any  of  the  superior  courts, 
this  offense  is  treated  as  a  high  contem]:)t,  punishable  at  discretion,  and  in  inferior  courts, 
b}'  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  treble  damages  to  the  party  injured. 

B.,  in  the  sense  above  explained,  is  not  a  technical  term  in  the  law  of  Scotland.  But 
in  that  system  there  is  a  word  baratri/,  which  is  defined  as  the  crime  committed  by 
a  judge  who  is  induced  by  a  bribe  to  pronounce  a  judgment,  or  who  barters  justice  for 
money. 

There  is  silso  barati'y  of  mariners,  which  signifies — in  the  law  not  only  of  England 
and  Scotland,  but  also  of  France  and  other  European  states — the  fraud  of  the  master  or 
mariners  of  a  ship  tending  to  their  own  advantage,  but  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owners. 
Such  conduct,  however,  is  one  of  those  risks  which  are  usually  insured  against  in  marine 
policies  of  insurance.     See  Insurance. 

BAR'RE,  a  t.  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  Ware  river,  21  m.  n.w.  of  Worcester;  pop. 
'70,  2573.  B.  is  a  town  of  farms  and  dairies,  and  has  important  manufactures,  but  is 
notable  chiefly  ior  an  institution  which  has  been  very  successful  in  the  training  of  feeble- 
minded children. 

BARRE,  Isaac,  b.  Dublin,  1726-1803.  He  was  in  Wolfe's  army  as  lieut.col.,  was 
wounded  in  the  capture  of  Quebec,  and  was  with  Wolfe  when  he  died.  In  1761,  he 
was  chosen  to  parliament,  where  he  attracted  attention  by  a  violent  personal  attack  upon 
Pitt,  who  led  the  opposition  to  Bute's  administration.  In  1765,  he  opposed  the  stamp 
act,  supported  the  appeal  of  the  colonies,  and  continued  friendly  to  the  Americans 
throughout  North's  administration.  B.  held  various  offices  of  importance,  and  was  in 
parliament  until  1790,  wdicn  he  retired  in  consequence  of  loss  of  sight.  Tlie  authorship 
of  the  Junius  letters  has  been  attributed  to  him,  but  is  not  known. 

BARREGES.     See  Bareges,  ante. 

BAKREL  (It.  harile;  Fr.  haril  =  barrique),  primarily,  a  large  vessel  for  holding  liquids 
=probably  from  bur,  in  the  sense  of  to  guard,  contine,  contain — and  then  a  certain  measure, 
but  varying  in  every  locality,  and  almost  for  every  liquid.  In  the  old  English  measures, 
the  barrel  contained  'il\  gallons  of  wine,  33  of  ale,  and  36  of  beer — the  wine  gallon  itself 
differing  from  that  of  ale  and  beer.  In  imperial  gallons,  their  contents  would  be:  old 
wine  barrel  =  36^  gall. ;  ale  do.,  31+;  beer,  36i^.  The  Italian  barile  varies  from  7  to  31 
English  gallons;  the  French  barrique  of  Bordeaux  =  228  French  litres  =  50  English  gal- 
lons. Four  bari'iques  make  a  tonneau.  In  many  cases,  B.  signifies  a  certain  weight  or 
other  quantity  of  goods  usually  sold  in  casks  called  barrels.  In  America,  flour  and  beef 
are  sold  on  the  large  scale  in  barrels:  a  B.  of  flour  mvist  contain  196  lbs. ;  of  beef,  200  lbs. 
A  B.  of  butter  =  234  lbs. ;  of  soft  soap,  256  lbs. ;  of  tar,  26i  gallons. 

BASEEL,  Gux.  The  relation  Avliich  the  barrels  of  small-arms  bear  to  the  stock,  lock, 
and  other  parts,  is  described  in  such  articles  as  Musket,  Pistol,  Rifle,  Revolver, 
BREECH-LoADiNa  Arms,  ctc. ;  but  the  remarkable  processes  of  manufacturing  these  bar- 
rels may  be  briefly  noticed  once  for  all. 

The  iron  for  all  good  musket-barrels  contains  a  portion  of  steel,  or  undergoes  some 
kind  of  steeling  process.  Horseshoe  nails  or  stubs,  after  much  violent  usage,  yield  a 
very  tough  kind  of  iron  wlien  re-heated ;  and  English  gun-makers  have  been  a^-cu"stomed 
to  buy  such  refuse  on  the  continent;  but  the  foreign  makers  now  use  the  old  nails  tiiem- 
selves;  and  Birmingham  has  to  rely  mostly  on  various  home  supplies  of  old  tough 
iron.  The  best  barrels  are  now  made  in  England  of  laminated,  twisted,  and  Damascus 
steel.  To  prepare  laminated  steel,  Mr.  Greener,  a  celebrated  Birmingham  gunsmith,  col- 
lects scraps  of  saws,  steel-pens,  files,  springs,  and  steel-tools,  from  the  various  workshops; 
cuts  them  into  small  and  nearly  equal  pieces;  cleans  and  polishes  them  by  revolving  in  a 
cylinder:  fuses  them  into  a  semi-fluid  state;  gathers  them  into  a  "  bloom"  or  mass; 
forges  this  blonm  with  a  three-ton  hammer;  harciens  and  solidifies  it  with  a  tilt-hammer; 
rolls  it  into  rods;  cuts  each  rod  into  pieces  6  in.  long;  welds  the.se  pieces  together: 
repeats  the  rolling,  cutting,  and  welding,  several  times;  and  thus  finally  brings  the  metal 
into  a  very  hard,  tough,  fibrous,  and  uniform  state.  Twisted  steel  for  barrels  is  made  by 
taking  thin  plates  of  iron  and  steel,  laying  them  alternately  one  on  another  ii:  a  pile, 
welding  them  by  heat  and  hammering,  and  twisting  them  by  very  powerful  mechanical 
agency,  until  there  are  twelve  or  fourteen  complete  "turns  to  kn  inch;  the  length  becomes 
reduced  one  half,  and  the  thickness  doubled  by  this  twisting.  Damascus  steel  barrels  are 
made  of  steel  which  has  undergone  a  still  further  series  of  welding  and  twisting  opera- 
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tions.  Stub  Damascus  harriA»  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  old  filc«!  with  old  horso-nails, 
Iho  lilcs  are  licatod,  coolcti  i::  water,  broken  \\  itli  iiamniers,  and  pounded  in  a  mortar  into 
small  fragments;  three  parts  of  tiiese  fragments  are  nuxed  witii  live  of  stub;  and  the 
mixture  is  fused,  forged,  rolled,  and  twisied.  An  inferior  kind  of  Damaseus  twist  is 
made  by  interlaying  seraps  of  sheet-iron  with  charcoal,  and  producing  an  ajjpearance  of 
twist,  but  without  the  jjroper  qualities,  llirmpenny-skelp  and  twojM'nini-xkclp  are  inferior 
kinds  of  barrel-iron;  and  the  worst  of  all  is  s/iam-dam  skelp,  of  which  gun-barrels  are 
made  for  hawking  at  a  cheap  price  at  country-fairs,  and  for  barter  with  the  natives  in 
Africa  and  the  backwoods  and  prairies  of  America. 

The  gun-barrel  maiuifaeture  of  England  is  now  almost  wholly  conducted  at  Birming- 
ham and  at  lOnlield,  very  few  Inirrels  l)eing  made  elsewhere.  The  best  ])arrels  are  all 
twisted  into  form.  The  skelps,  or  long  strips  of  prepared  steel,  are  twisted  into  a  close 
spiral  a  few  inches  long;  several  of  these  spirals  are  welded  end  to  end;  and  the  fissures 
are  closed  up  by  healing  and  luunmering.  The  rough  barrel,  with  a  core  or  mandril  tem- 
porarily thrust  in  it,  is  placed  in  a  groove,  and  hanunered  cold  until  the  metal  becomes 
very  dense,  close,  strong,  and  elastic.  The  interior  is  then  bored  truly  cylindrical  by  a 
incely-adjusted  rotating  (nitting-tool.  If,  on  narrow  inspection,  the  interior  is  found  to 
be  straiglit  and  regular,  the  exterior  is  then  gror.nd  on  a  ra])idly  revolving  stone,  and 
tiually  turned  in  a  lathe.  Commoner  barrels  are  not  twi.sled:  the  .skelps  are  heated,  laid 
in  a  scnni-eylindrical  groove,  hammered  till  they  a.ssume  th.e  form  of  that  groove,  placed 
two  and  two  together,  and  heated  and  hammered  until  one  B.  is  made  from  the  two 
halves.     See  Puoof  ok  Fire-Ar.ms;  and  Rifled  Arms. 

Common  barrels  are  browned  externally  with  some  kind  of  chemical  stain;  hut  the 
best  are  rubbed  with  line  files,  and  polished  with  steel  burnishers. 

BAREEL-ETILK,  a  term  denoting  a  measurement  of  5  cubic  ft.,  used  chiefly  in  the 
coasting-trade. 

BARREL-MAKING  MACHINERY.  The  saw  for  cutting  staves  is  a  cylindrical 
sheet,  having  teeth  upon  one  end;  the  blocks  of  wood  are  clamped  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  the  staves  fall  within  the  cj'linder.  They  are  then  laid  upon  an  ciidless  conveyer, 
which  carries  them  against  two  circidar  saws  that  cut  them  a  definite  length.  Each 
piece  is  then  placed  in  a  pair  of  clamps,  and  moved  against  a  rotarj'  wheel  provided  with 
cutters,  that  dress  the  edge  to  the  reciuired  bilge  and  bevel;  the  bilr/e  is  the  increased 
width  midway  between  the  ends,  which  causes  the  enlarged  diameter  of  the  cask  at  the 
middle;  the  berel  is  the  angle  given  to  the  edge  couformmg  to  the  radius  of  the  cask. 
The  surface  of  the  stave  is  smoothed  by  passing  it  under  revolving  cutters;  a  late  form 
of  machine  takes  off  the  surplus  wood  from  riven  staves  without  cutting  across  the 
grain,  following  winding  or  crooked  pieces  as  they  are  .split  from  the  block.  The  heads 
are  usually  made  of  several  flat  pieces  jointed  and  fastened  with  dowels,  or  pins  of 
wood.  The  edge  of  each  piece  is  pusiied  against  the  side  of  a  rotary  disk,  provided  with 
cutters  that  instantly  straighten  it;  it  is  then  pushed  against  bits  that  bore  holes  for  the 
pins  to  be  afterwards  inserted  by  hand.  [Several  boards  being  pinned  together,  enough 
to  make  a  head,  the  whole  is  first  smoothed  on  one  side  and  dressed  to  a  uniform  thick- 
ness; then  it  is  clamped  between  two  disks,  and  as  these  disks  turn,  a  saw  trims  the 
head  into  a  circle  with  a  beveled  edge;  if  the  wood  is  green,  an  oval  form  may  be  given 
to  provide  against  shrinking. 

The  barrel  has  next  to  be  "setup."  A  sufficient  number  of  staves  are  set  into  a 
frame,  their  edges  refitted  if  necessary;  stout  iron  hoops,  called  "truss  hoops,''  pushed 
up  from  below  grasp  the  lower  ends  tightly,  and  the  whole  may  be  lifted  from  the  mold. 
One  end  of  the  barrel  is  formed  but  the  other  is  open  and  flnring.  A  rope  is  passed 
about  the  open  end  and  taken  to  a  windlass,  and  the  staves  are  drawn  together  by  tight- 
ening the  rope;  in  this  stage  the  barrel  is  heated  to  cause  the  staves  to  yield  more  easily 
to  their  required  form.  The  barrel  is  now  leveled  by  placing  it  upon  a  horizontal  bed 
and  bringing  down  upon  it  a  powerful  disk  that  presses  upon  its  ends  and  forces  the 
staves  into  their  proper  position.  A  machine  is  devised  which  trusses  and  levels  the 
barrel  at  a  single  movement.  The  slack  barrel  stands  in  its  t;-uss  hoops,  two  on  each 
end;  tho.se  of  "the  lower  end  rest  on  strong  supports;  those  of  the  upper  end  are  seized 
by  hooks  whose  handles  pass  down  through  the  platform  to  a  common  lever;  when  all 
the  parts  are  in  place,  powerful  machinery  pulls  the  upper  trusses  down,  at  once  driving 
the  barrel  into  the  lower  trusses,  drawing  together  both  ends,  and  leveling  the  whole. 
Each  end  of  the  shell,  thus  made,  passes  under  a  rotary  cutter  which  forms  a  ci'oze,  or 
groove,  to  receive  the  head,  and  chamfers,  or  bevels,  the  ends  of  the  staves.  The  heads 
are  put  in,  and  the  hoops  set  by  hand.  The  barrel  is  then  made  to  turn  under  a  smooth- 
ing tool  and  rapidly  finished. 

BARREL-OEGAN,  an  organ  (q.v.)  in  which  the  music  is  produced  by  a  barrel  or 
cylindei',  set  with  pins  and  staples,  which,  when  driven  round  by  the  hand,  opens  the 
valves  for  admitting  the  wind  to  the  pipes  according  to  the  notes  of  the  music.  The 
number  cf  tunes  that  anyone  instrument  can  play  is,  of  course,  ver}' limited.  Barrel- 
organs  are  generally  portable,  and  mostly  used  by  street-musicians.  A  street-organ  costs 
from  £^50  to  £70,  according  to  size.  The  most  perfect  barrel-organs  ar<>  those  which  are 
driven  by  a  motive-power,  of  which  the  best  are  made  in  Vienna,  and  cost  from  £100  to 
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£300.  The  orchestrion,  made  by  Kaufmanu  in  Dresden,  is  a  large  self-acting  barrel- 
organ. 

BARREX,  a  CO.  ins.  Kentuck}-  500  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  17,780— 3623  colored;  the  .soil 
is  fertile,  producing  cereals  and  tobacco.  Co.  seat,  Glasgow.  The  name  comes  from 
"barrens,"  applied  to  large  tracts  that  are  sparsely  timbered. 

BARRETT,  Benj-vmhs-  Fisk,  b.  Me.,  1^08;  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin,  and  of  Cam- 
bridge divinity  school;  pastor  of  the  First  New  church  (Swedenborgian)  of  New  York, 
1840^8,  and  in  Cincinnati,  1848-50;  subsequently  over  a  Philadelphia  societj-.  His 
works  are  Life  of  Siredenborrj.  Lectures  on  the  New  Dispensation,  Letters  on  the  Divine 
Triniti/.  Ihe  Golden  Reed,  A  New  View  of  Hell,  etc. 

BAERHEAD,  a  t.  of  recent  growth,  in  the  e.  part  of  Renfrewshire,  G  m.  s.w.  of  Glas- 
gow.    It  has  cotton-mills,  and  bleaching  and  print  works.     Pop.  '71,  6209. 

BARRI,  GiKALDE.     See  Giraldcs  C.\m:brexsis,  ante. 

BABEICADES  are  defense-works  emploj-ed  both  in  the  military  and  naval  services. 
Military  engineers,  and  sappers  and  miners,  are  instructed  in  the  art  of  barricading 
streets  and  roads  with  beams,  chains,  chevoux-dcfrise,  and  other  obstacles,  either  in 
defending  a  town  against  besiegers,  or  in  suppressing  popular  tumults.  In  a  ship,  a 
strong  wooden  rail,  supported  on  stanchions,  and  extending  across  the  foremost  part  of 
the  quarter-deck,  is  called  a  barricade;  during  a  naval  ac-tion,  the  upper  part  of  this 
barricade  is  sometimes  stuffed  witli  hammocks  in  a  double  rope-netting,  to  serve  as  a 
screen  against  the  enemy's  small-shot.  B.  have  been  made  use  of  in  street-fights  since 
the  middle  ages,  but  they  are  best  known  in  connection  witli  the  insurrections  in  the  city 
of  Paris.  As  early  as  1358,  the  streets  of  Paris  were  barricaded  against  the  dauphin, 
afterwards  Charles  V.  A  more  noteworthy  barricade-flght  was  that  in  1588,  when  4000 
Swiss  soldiers,  marched  into  Paris  by  Henry  III.  to  overawe  the  council  of  sixteen, 
would  have  been  utterly  destroyed  by  the  populace,  firing  from  behind  B.,  had  the  court 
not  consented  to  negotiation;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  king  fled  next  day.  The  next 
barricade-fight  of  importance  in  Paris  was  that  of  1830,  which  resulted  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Bourbons  from  the  throne  of  France,  and  the  election  of  the  citizen  king,  Louis 
Philippe.  During  the  three  days  which  this  revolution  lasted,  the  number  of  B.  erected 
across  the  streets  amounted  to  several  thousands.  They  were  formed  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneous materials — overturned  vehicles,  trees,  scaffolding-poles,  planks,  building-mate- 
rials, and  street  paving-stones,  men,  women,  and  children  taking  part  in  their  erection. 
In  Feb.,  1848,  the  insurrection  against  Louis  Philippe  commenced  with  the  erection  of 
B. ;  but  the  most  celebrated  and  bloody  barricade-fight  was  that  between  the  populace 
and  the  provisional  government,  which,  commencing  on  the  night  of  the  23d  June,  1848, 
lasted  througlwut  the  three  following  da\s,  when  the  people  had  to  suiTcnder.  The 
national  losses  by  this  fight  were  estimated  at  30,000,000  francs;  16,000  persons  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  8000  taken  prisoners.  The  emperor  Napoleon  III.  has  so 
widened  and  macadamized  the  principal  streets  of  Paris  since  he  ascended  the  throne,  as 
to  render  the  successful  erection  of  B.  next  to  impossible.  There  was  a  remarkable 
barricade-erection  in  London  in  1821.  The  ministrj'  desired  tliat  the  body  of  queen 
Caroline  should  be  conveyed  out  of  the  country  to  Germany,  for  interment,  without  the 
populace  having  the  opportunity  of  making  any  demonstration.  On  the  matter  becoming 
known,  a  vast  barricade  was  erected  at  the  point  where  the  Hampstead  road  joins  the 
new  road;  and  as  nothing  but  the  use  of  artillery  could  have  forced  the  way,  the  ofl3cer 
in  charge  of  the  funeral  cortege  deemed  it  prudent  to  change  his  course,  and  pass  through 
a  more  central  part  of  the  metropolis.  During  the  revolutions  of  1848,  B.  were  success- 
fully carried  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  other  places,  by  abandoning  the  attack  iu 
front,  and  breaking  through  the  houses  of  contiguous  streets,  taking  their  defenders  in 
the  rear. 

B  ARRIE,  a  t.  in  Canada,  capital  of  Simcoe  co.,  60  m.  n.n.  w.  of  Toronto,  at  the  w.  end 
of  lake  Simcoe.     It  has  manufactories  of  woolen  goods;  pop.  '71,  3398. 

BARRIER  ACT,  the  name  commonh'  given  to  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  8th  Jan.,  1697,  intended  as  a  barrier  against  innovations,  and  a 
hindrance  to  hasty  legislation.  It  provides  that  no  change  can  be  made  in  the  laws  of 
the  church  without  being  submitted,  by  that  general  assembly  which  first  approves  it,  to 
the  consideration  of  all  the  presbyteries,  and  approved  by' a  majorit}'  of  them;  after 
which  it  still  remains  to  be  considered  by  the  next  general  assembly,  which  then  may  or 
may  not  pass  it  into  a  law.  The  B.  A.  is  regarded  as  of  the  greatest  importance,  both  in 
the  established  church  of  Scotland  and  in  the  Free  church.  Analogous  regulations  have 
been  adopted  by  other  Presbyterian  churches. 

BARRIER  REEF,  an  immense  coral-reef  extending  along  the  n.e.  coast  of  Australia 
for  nearly  1300  m.,  at  a  distance  from  the  shore  of  from  io  to  upwards  of  100  miles. 
The  reef  is,  in  general,  precipitous,  and  in  many  places  rises  out  of  great  depths,  lines 
of  280  fathoms  having  failed  to  reach  the  bottom  on  the  outer  side.  Formerly,  igno- 
rance of  anything  like  its  precise  extent  and  character  led  to  many  shipwrecks,"but 
within  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  been  surveyed,  and  pretty  accurately  laid  down  on 
charts.  In  the  course  of  its  length  there  are  .Several  breaks  or  passages  in  it.  In  the 
voyage  from  Sydney  to  Torres  strait,  the  inner  route  is  usually  taken.     It  is  narrow. 
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and  requires  delicate  st?criug;  bill  iL  io  safe,  n:id  not  so  much  exposed  sis  tlie  outer  route, 
■\vliicli  enters  Torres  strait  by  Flinders  eutrauce. 

BAERIHG  OUT,  a  ])raetiee  formerly  very  eommf)n  in  schools,  but  now  almost,  if  not 
allouiihcr,  abajidoned.  It  consisted  in  the  scliohus  taking  })ossession  of  tlie  school,  and 
fastening  tlie  doors  against  tlie  master,  at  whose  helplessness  tliey  scoU'ed  from  the  win- 
dows. The  usual  time  for  J].  ().  was  inimediately  jirioi"  to  the  ix'riodical  vacation.  It 
seems  to  have  l)een  an  understood  rule  in  D.  O.  that  if  the  scholars  coulil  sustain  u 
siege  against  the  master  for  thn^e  days,  they  were  eutitl<^d  to  dictate  terms  to  him 
regarding  tiie  mmiber  of  holidays,  hours  of  recreation,  etc.,  for  the  ensuing  year.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  master  succeeded  in  forcing  an  entry  before  the  expiry  of  that 
period,  the  insurgents  were  entirely  at  his  mercy.  The  masters,  in  most  cases,  appear 
to  have  ac(iuicsced  good-luinioredly  in  tlje  custom;  but  some  chafed  at  it,  and  exerted 
their  strength  and  their  ingemiity  to  storm  or  surprise  the  garrison.  Addison  is  said 
to  have  been  the  chief  actor  in  a  B.  U.  of  the  master  of  Lichtield.  One  remarkable 
and  fatal  case  of  B.  O.  occurred  at  the  high  school,  Edinburgh,  in  Sept.,  1595.  The 
scholars  had  to  comi)lain  of  an  abridgment  of  their  usual  holidays  by  the  town-council, 
who,  on  being  remonstrated  with,  refused,  even  though  the  claim  was  supported  by 
the  master,  to  grant  more  than  three  of  the  eight  days  which  the  boys  demanded  as 
their  jirivilege.  They,  accordingly,  took  advantage  of  the  master's  temporary  absence 
to  lay  in  a  store  of  provisions,  and  having  done  so,  they  barricaded  tlie  doors.  The 
magistrates,  the  jjafrons  of  the  school,  in  vain  sought  admission,  the  boys  saying  they 
would  treat  with  their  master  only;  and  after  aday  and  night  had  passed,  it  was  resolved 
to  force  an  entrance.  The  result  was,  that  one  of  them.  Bailie  Macmoran,  was  shot 
dead  on  the  spot  by  a  scholar  named  Sinclair.  The  scholars  of  Witton  school,  Cheshire, 
were  directed  by  the  statutes  drawn  up  by  the  founder.  Sir  John  Deane,  to  observe  the 
practice:  "To  the  end  that  the  schollars  have  not  any  evil  opinion  of  the  schoolmaster, 
nor  the  schoolmaster  should  not  mistake  the  schollars  for  requiring  of  customs  and 
orders,  I  will  that  upon  Thiu'sdays  and  Saturdays  in  the  afterntTons,  and  upon  holy- 
da\'s,  they  refresh  themselves — and  a  week  before  Christmas  and  Easter,  accordinr/  to 
the  old  custom,  they  bar  and  keep  fortli  the  school  the  HcJiool/iuist^;r,  in  such  sort  as  other 
schollars  do  in  (jr eat  schools."  This  school  was  founded  in  1558.  See  Brand's  Popidar 
Antiquities,   Chambers's  Domestic  Annals,  and  Carlisle's  Endowed  Grammar  Schools. 

BARRmGTOX,  Daixes,  1727-1800;  third  son  of  John  Shutc;  antiquary  and  natu- 
ralist. He  followed  the  law,  and  wrote  Observations  on  the  Statutes  from  Magna  Charta  to 
"Zlst  James  I.,  being  a  Proposal  for  Remodeling  them,"  a  work  of  high  reputation.  In  1771, 
he  published  Orosn/s in  English,  with  king  Alfred's  Saxon  version;  and  two  years  later. 
Tracts  on  tlie  Frobahility  of  Reaching  the  North  Pole.  Among  his  most  curious  produc 
lions  is  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Singing  and  Language  of  Birds. 

EARRINGTONIA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
tropical  countries,  and  generally  very  beautiful  both  in  foliage  and  flowers.  Few  plants, 
indeed,  exceed  some  of  them  in  beauty.  The  stamens  are  very  numerous,  and  form  a 
very  conspicuous  part  of  the  flower.  The  fruit  is  fleshy,  with  bony  seeds  lodged  in 
pulp.  That  of  some  species  is  eaten,  as  careya  arburea,  an  Indian  tree,  the  stringy  bark 
of  which  is  used  in  the  countries  along  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  as  a  slow-match  for 
matchlock  guns.  Humboldt  and  Bonphmd  mention  that  children  become  quite  yellow 
after  eating  the  fruit  of  an  American  species,  gustania  speciosa,  of  which,  however,  they 
are  very  fond ;  but  that  this  color  disappears  in  a  day  or  two.  The  ^Iookdilla  {barring- 
toitia  speciosa)  is  described  by  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  as  a  tree  which  much  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  travelers  in  Ceylon.  It  has  dark,  glossy  leaves,  and  delicate  crimson-tipped 
white  flowers.  "  The  stamens,  of  which  there  are  nearly  100  to  each  flower,  when  they 
fall  to  the  ground,  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  painters'  brushes."  Some  botanists 
include  this  order  in  myrtaceui  (q.v.). 

BAEKISTER,  Revising.     See  Revising  Barrister. 

BASRISTEES,  or  Bareasters,  as  sometimes  spelt  in  old  books.  This  is  the  distinctive 
name  by  which  tlie  advocates  or  pleaders  at  the  English  and  Irish  T)ars  are  known;  and 
thus  its  derivation  is  perhaps  sufficiently  accounted  for.  They  are  admitted  to  their 
office  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  tlie  Inns  op  Court  (q.v.),  and  they  are  entitled 
to  exclusive  audience  in  all  the  superior  courts  of  law  and  equity,  and  generally  in  all 
courts,  civil  and  criminal,  presided  over  by  a  superior  judge.  In  the  whole  of  the  county 
courts,  attorneys  are  allowed  to  practice  without  the  assistance  of  counsel;  also  at  petty 
sessions,  though  at  the  quarter  sessions  where  foiu-  counsel  attend,  the  justices  always  give 
them  exclusive  audience.  In  Scotland,  the  same  body  are  styled  Advocates  (q.v.),  ^md 
they  have  the  same  exclusive  privileges  that  B.  enjoy  in  England  and  Ireland.  These 
Scotch  advocates,  however,  are  members  of  the  faculty  of  advocates,  or  Scotch  bar, 
properly  so  called,  and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  advocates  who  practice  under 
that  name  in  the  town  and  county  of  Aberdeen,  and  who,  as  explained  in  a  former  article, 
are  merely  country  attorneys.     See  Attorneys  and  Solicitors. 

Barristers  were  first  siyleU  apprentices,  who  answered  to  the  bachelors  of  the  universi- 
ties, as  the  state  and  degree  of  a  sergeant  did  to  that  of  a  doctor.  Tlies(»  apprentices  or 
barristers  seem  to  have  been  first  appointed  by  an  ordinance  of  king  Edward  I.  in  parlia- 
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nient.  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  veign  (Stephen's  Cornmentnrm,  vol.  i.  p.  17,  and  aulliori- 
ties  lliere  referred  to).  Of  barristers,  there  are  various  raiii-Ls  and  degrees,  and  among 
each  other  they  take  prccedenee  aceordingly;  tlie  general  name,  "  counsel,"  being,  in  tiu; 
practice  of  the  court,  common  to  them  all.  But  the}'  may  be  divided  into  Ihrtn^" leading 
bodies.  l.<  barristers  simpij'  or  utter  barristers,  who  occupy  the  position  of  junioV 
counsel,  wearing  a  plain  stuff-gown  and  a  short  wig;  'Zd.  Kcrf/cu/if.ial-linr,  a  legal  order 
of  verj'  ancient  state  and  degree,  and  who  are  distinguished  by  the  cw/and  other  pecu 
liarities(see  SEiUiE.vNT-AT-LAW);  and  dd  queen's  roaihuel,  or  her  majesty's  counsel  learned 
in  the  law,  as  they  are  more  f(;rinally  called,  and  who  may  be  selected  either  from  the 
outer  or  junior  bar,  or  from  the  sergeants.  They  may  be  described  as  the  ordinary 
leaders  of  the  bar,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  sillc  gown,  and  on  state-occasion.s,  anil 
always  in  the  house  of  lords,  they  wear  a  full-bottomed  wig.  For  further  details,  sec 
QcEEx's  Counsf:l.  Besides  these  three  orders  or  gradations  of  rank  at  the  English  bar. 
the  crown  sometimes  grants  letters  patent  of  precedence  to  such  barristers  as  her  majesty 
may  think  proper  to  honor  with  that  mark  of  distinction,  whereby  they  are  entitled  to 
such  rank  and  pre-audience  as  are  assigned  to  them  in  their  respective  patents.  See 
Precedence. 

Thus  constituted,  the  English  bar  perform  their  functions,  enjoying  many  profes- 
sional privileges  and  immunities,  and  a  high  social  position.  As  we  have  before  stated, 
they  have  exclusive  audience  in  all  the  superior  courts,  whereupon  terms  and  condi 
tions,  and  according  to  an  etiquette,  which  ai"e  all  well  understood  by  attorneys  or  solici- 
tors, they  take  upon  themselves  the  protection  and  defense  of  any  suitor,  whether  plain- 
tiff or  defendant.  With  the  Z»;7V/(q.v.)  or  other  instructions,  by  means  of  which  their 
professional  services  are  retained,  B.  receive  a/fc,  or  such  fee  is  indorsed  on  the  brief 
or  instructions,  and  afterwards  paid.  Such,  generally,  is  the  existing  practice  at  the 
English  bar,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  practice  of  the  bar  in  Scotland — and,  we 
believe,  to  a  great  extent  in  Ireland  also — where  ?)?■<?  payment  of  the  fee  is  the  rigid 
etiquette.  The  amount  of  this  fee  in  England  depends,  of  course,  on  the  nature  of  the 
business  to  be  done,  the  time  to  be  occupied,  and  the  labor  to  be  bestowed ,  and  it  is 
usually',  especially  in  the  case  of  leading  counsel,  a  liberal  sum.  The  barrister's  fee. 
however,  is  not  a  matter  of  express  contract  or  stipulation,  recoverable  at  law  like  an 
attorney's  bill  of  costs,  but  is  regarded  as  a  mere  honoran,'  reward — fividdam  honfn-armm, 
as  it  is  called  in  law-books.  There  is,  therefore,  no  means  of  enforcing  its  payment,  and 
indeed,  in  this  respect,  the  barrister  has  nothing  to  relj'  upon  but  the  honor  and  good 
faith  of  those  who  employ  huu.  "Where,  however,  it  can  be  proved  that  the  client  or 
party  gave  money  to  the  solicitor  or  attorney,  with  which  to  fee  the  counsel,  'he  latter 
may  maintain  an  action  against  the  former  for  the  amount  in  some  special  cases. 

In  order  to  encourage  due  freedom  of  speech  in  the  lawful  defense  of  their  clients, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  to  give  a  check  to  unseemly  licentiou.sness,  it  has  been  held  that 
a  counsel  is  not  answerable  for  any  matter  by  him  spoken,  relative  to  the  cause  in  hand, 
and  .suggested  in  his  client's  instructions,  although  it  should  reflect  upon  the  reputation 
of  another,  and  even  prove  absoluteh'  groundless;*  but  if  he  mentions  an  untruth  of  his 
own  invention,  or  even  upon  in.structious,  if  it  be  impertinetit  to  the  cause  in  hand,  he 
is  tlieu  liable  to  an  action  from  the  party  injured;  and  coun.?el  guilty  of  deceit  or  collu- 
sion are  punishable  by  the  statute  Westm.  I.  (.3  Edw.  I.,  c.  28)  with  imprisonment  for  a 
year  and  a  dav,  and  perpetual  silence  in  the  courts — a  punishment  which  ma}- be  inflicted 
for  gross  misdemeanors  in  practice,  although  the  course  usuallv  resorted  to  is  for  the 
benchers  of  the  inn  of  court,  to  which  the  person  so  offending  belongs,  to  di-'<har  \i.\n\. 
See  Stephen's  Commentnry.  and  Ker's  Blackstonc,  and  see  Bexciieks  and  Disbar. 

But  besides  advocacy'  and  forensic  disputation,  B.  in  England  have  f;ther  business  to 
which  they  have  extended  their  practice,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  public.  This 
additional  practice  consists  in  advising  on  the  law  by  their  opinion  on  a  case  stated,  by 
means  of  which  harassing  and  fruitless  litigation  is  often  prevented  (.=iec  Opinion  of 
C'OfNSET.);  in  drawing  or  preparing  the  pleadings  or  statement  of  facts  on  Avhich  an  action 
or  suit  is  founded  (see  PleadixgI;  and  in  preparing  the  drafts  or  .scrolls  of  legal  instru 
ments,  indentures,  deeds,  contracts,  or  other  conveyances.  vSee  Conveyancing  and 
Conveyancer.  As  a  correlative  privilege  of  the  position  in  which  they  stand  in  respec  t 
of  their  fees,  barristers  are  not  personally  liable  for  the  injurious  consequences  of  any 
erroneous  advice  they  maj- give;  and  they  claim  absolute  control  over  the  conduct  of 
all  litigation  in  which  they  may  be  engaged,  even  to  withdrawing  it  from  court,  unless 
the  client  expressly  di.ssent;  and  until  lately,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  profession  that 
counsel  might  at  any  time,  during  the  progress  of  a  cause,  compiomise  the  matter  in 
dispute;  but  the  exercise  of  such  discretion  was  successfully  opposed  in  a  recent  case, 
and  it  is  now  admitted  that  B.  have  no  ex  officio  privilege  beyond  the  guidance  and  con- 
duct of  actual  litigatifm  in  court. 

It  is  from  the  body  of  B.  that  all  the  judges  in  England,  superior  and  inferior,  are 
appointed;  and  B.  are  also  always  chosen  for  the  office  of  paid  magistrate.  The  only 
exception  to  the  exclusive  appointment  of  B.  to  judicial  offices,  is  the  case  of  justice^ 
at  petty  and  quarter  sessions,  chiefly  a  criminal  jurisdiction,  but  which  works  well  in 
practice,  and  has  many  claims  to  consideration.     See  Quarter  Sessions. 

*  But  the  publication  of  the  counsers  statement  by  a  third  party  may  expose  such  third  party  to  an 
action. 
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The  liar  in  Iroland  stands  on  tho  same  footing,  and  has  the  same  ranks  and  deorecs, 
and  is  snhjt'ct  very  much  to  tlic  same  niles  aiul  regulations,  as  tiie  English  bar;  and 
in  that  country,  barrister  also  is  the  name  by  which  tlie  profession  of  an  advocate  is  dis- 
tinguished. In  Scotland,  the  same  ofliee  is 'simply  called  by  its  own  name  of  udmcate. 
See  Advocates,  Facilty  ok. 

At  the  bar  of  the  liouse  of  lords,  and  before  parliament  generally,  before  the  privy- 
council,  and  also,  it  is  believed,  in  all  trials  for  high  treason,  whether  in  England,  Irehmd, 
or  Scollanfl,  the  tliree  bars  rank  on  a  footing  of  equality,  taking  precedence  accord- 
ing to  the  date  of  their  call  and  admission  to  tiieir  own  respective  bars,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tho-!e  who  ar;'  queen's  counsel,  wlio  recently  have  also  been  introduced  into  Scot- 
land, and  now  are  nwt  in  precedence  to  the  lord  advocate  (see  Auvocate,  Lohd),  the 
soliciliir  rjcncrdl  of  Scfj  'dud  (q.v.),  and  t!ie  den,ii  offacaltii  (q.v.).  It  was  at  one  time  dis- 
puted between  the  lo  tl  advocate  of  ScoUaud  and  the  attorney-general  of  England,  which 
of  them  should  lead  the  other  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords;  and  a  case  occurred  in 
1834  in  the  house  of  lords,  before  lord  chancellor  Brougham,  in  which  very  high  pre- 
tensions were  urged  on  behalf  of  both  functionaries.  Tliese  were  the  late  lord  chancellor 
Campbell  as  allorney-general,  and  llie  late  lord  Jeffrey  as  lord  advocate,  who  contended 
that  as  he  was  not  only  the  first  law-olucer  of  the  crown  in  Scotland,  l)Ut  also  a  high 
political  officer,  he  was  entitled  to  lead  the  former.  But  the  house  decided  that  the 
attorney-general  of  England  has  precetlency  over  the  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  in  all 
matters  in  which  thej"  ma^'  appear  as  counsel  at  their  lordshii)s'  bar;  and  it  is  jiresumed 
that  the  same  rule  would  be  followed  before  parliament  generally,  the  privy-council,  and 
in  all  trials  for  high  treason,  whether  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland.  The  relative 
rank  of  the  //vV;  law-otHcers  to  English  is  tb.e  same. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  as  the  three  bars  are  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  tho 
house  of  lords,  and  the  other  imt)erial  and  suju-eme  tribunals  above  mentioned,  the 
English  bar  have  no  exclusive  audience  in  tliese,  even  in  Euglish  cases;  but  all  causes 
whatever  there,  whether  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  or  colonial,  may  be  equally  and  indis- 
criminately taken  and  advocated  by  English,  Irish,  or  Scotch  counsel. 

BARRON,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Wisconsin,  on  the  upjier  streams  of  Red  Cedar  and  Hay 
rivers;  1080  sq.m.;  pop.  '75,  3387.  It  is  for  tho  most  part  covered  with  forests.  Pro- 
ductions, agricultural.     Co.  seat,  Barron. 

BARRON,  Jame".,  1768-1851;  b.  Virginia:  commodore  in  the  United  States  navy 
and  son  of  a  commodore  of  .Jie  same  name.  B.  commanded  the  Ghefinpcake  when  the 
British  ship  Leopird  un(lerto;)k  to  search  her  for  deserters,  Jan.  22,  1807.  B.  resisted, 
but  his  vessel  was  in  no  condition  to  tight,  and  he  was  compelled  to  surrender.  This  act 
precipitated  v.'^ar  witii  England.  B.  was  suspended  and  tried  on  various  charges,  but  not 
convicted.  After  some  years  spent  in  merchant  service,  he  sought  restoration  to  the 
nav}',  but  found  many  of  the  olHccrs  opposed  to  him,  among  them  Decatur,  whom  B. 
challenged,  and  they  fought  at  Bladensburg,  Mar.  23,  1820.  "  At  the  first  shot  both  fell; 
Decatur  died  in  a  few  hours,  and  B.  recovered  some  mouths  later.  In  late  life  B.  was 
in  office  on  shore  duty,  and  was  offered  but  declined  the  conmiand  of  the  Pacilic 
squadron.     At  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  naval  officer  of  the  United  States. 

BARRON,  Samuel,  17G3-1810;  b.  Virginia,  brother  of  James.  He  was  conspicuous 
in  the  war  with  Tripoli,  but  in  consequence  of  ill  health  resigned  his  command  in  favor 
of  commodore  John  Rogers.  Just  before  his  death  B.  was  made  commander  of  the 
Gosport  navy  yard. 

BARRON,  Samuel,  b.  Virginia;  an  American  naval  officer  who  went  over  to  the 
confederacy  in  1861.  He  was  in  the  Brandy/nine  when  she  took  Lafayette  to  France 
in  1825,  and  became  captam  in  1855.  AVhen  Fort  Hatteras  w^as  taken,  Aug.  29,  1861,  B. 
was  made  a  prisoner,  bu't  exchanged  in  1863,  and  went  to  England  to  fit  out  privateers. 
After  the  war  he  engaged  in  farming  in  Vu'ginia. 

BARKOS,  .ToAO  de,  the  most  distinguished  of  Portuguese  historians,  was  born  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family  at  Viseu  in  1496;  became  a  page  to  king  Emmanuel,  and  after- 
wards companion  to  tlie  crown  Prince.  He  pursued  his  classical  and  other  studies  with 
great  diligence,  and  wrote  a  historical  romance  in  his  24th  year,  which  attracted  much 
admiration  by  the  peculiar  beauty  of  its  style.  Hereupon  the  king  assigned  him  the 
task  of  writing  the  history  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  which  he  undertook"  but  of  which 
only  tii(!  tii-sl  three  decades  proceeded  from  his  pen,  under  the  title  of  As-ia  Forft/f/uesa 
(Lisb.  1552-63);  the  continuation  extending  to  twelve  decades,  was  the  work  of  Diego 
de  Couto.  (A  new  edition  of  the  whole  appeared  at  Lisbon,  in  8  vols.,  in  1778-88.) 
B.  was  for  some  time  governor  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  Guinea,  and  afterwards 
treasurer  and  general  agent  for  the  Indies.  In  1539,  the  king  bestowed  on  him  the 
province  of  Maranhao  in  Brazil,  that  he  might  found  a  colony  there;  but  he  was  obliged 
to  renounce!  the  enterprise  after  nnich  loss.  He  died  at  his  estate  of  Alitem  on  the  20th 
of  Oct.  1570. 

BARROSA.  a  village  of  Spain  16  m.  s.s.e.  of  Cadiz,  celebrated  in  history  as  the 
place  where  gen.  Graham  (afterwards  lord  Lynedoch).  in  Mar.  1811,  with  a' handful 
of  English  troops,  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  French,  after  his  Spanisli  allies  had 
i-etreated,  one  of  the  most  glorious  victories  of  the  Peninsular  cam])aign.    More  than  2000 
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French  were  killed  and  wounded  (some  authorities  give  nearly  3000  Idlled  alone),  300 
prisoners  taken,  6  pieces  of  cannon,  and  an  eagle — the  lir.st  captured  in  the  war. 

BAEEOT,  Cajiille  Hyacinthr  Odillon,  a  French  jurist  and  statesman,  son  of  a 
lucnibcr  of  tlic  convention,  and  afterwards  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  Avas  b.  at 
Vjllefort,  LozOre,  19tli  July,  1791.  In  1814,  he  became  an  advocate  in  the  court  of 
cassation,  Paris,  and  soon  acquired  a  liigh  reputation  as  an  eloquent  pleader.  Entering 
the  chamber  of  deputies  young,  he  in  time  came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
iutluenti:d  loaders  of  the  liberal  opposition.  At  the  revolution  of  1880,  he  was  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  provisional  government  to  accompany  Charles  X. 
from  Kambouillet  to  Cherbourg,  on  his  embarkation  to  England.  Under  the  new  govern- 
ment, he  was  appointed  prefect  of  the  deparlment  of  the  Seine;  and  in  Lafayette's 
ministry,  a  member  of  the  council  of  state.  In  a  few  months,  however,  he  resigned  his 
office  of  prefect,  and  declined  the  post  of  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  offered  him  by 
Louis  Philippe.  After  Casimir  Perier  became  minister,  he  lost  also  his  place  in  the 
council  of  state.  He  now  began  his  opposition  career  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  against 
the  reactionary  policy  of  the  government,  and  became  the  rallying-poiut  for  all  who 
desired  the  carrying  out  of  the  principles  of  the  July  revolution.  He  essentially  con- 
tributed to  the  removal  of  the  doctrinaires  (q.  v.)  from  office,  in  Feb.  1836,  and  energetically 
opposed  the  ministry  of  Mole,  even  supporting  the  doctrinaires  in  accomplishing  its 
overthrow,  in  Jan.  1839.  The  same  year  he  visited  England  and  Scotland.  "When,  in 
Mar.  1840,  Thiers  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government,  B.  for  the  first  time 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  ministerial  policy  on  the  oriental  question.  On  the 
return  of  Guizot  to  office  in  Oct.  following,  his  opposition  to  the  government  was  renewed. 
Taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  reform  movement  of  1847,  he  attended  several  of  the 
provincial  reform  banquets,  which  led  to  the  revolution  of  1848.  On  tiie  outbreak  of  the 
struggle  of  23d  Feb.,  when  Louis  Philippe  called  upon  Thiers  to  form  a  new  ministry,  E. 
was  appointed  president.  His  advice  to  the  king  to  withdraw  his  troops  proved  fatal  to  the 
throne  of  July.  In  the  last  sitting  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  B.  supported  the  claim  of 
tlie  count  de  Paris  to  the  throne,  and  the  regency  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans.  Under  the 
presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon  he  was  for  some  time  a  minister,  and  conducted  the 
government  with  success  till  1851,  when  he  retired  from  active  political  life.  He,  however, 
took  part  in  the  conference  in  favor  of  Poland,  held  at  Paris  in  1864.  In  1872,  he  was 
made  a  councilor  of  state  and  vice-president  of  the  council.  In  his  retirement,  he  wrote 
a  pamphlet,  De  la  CentnUmition  et  de  ses  Effetg  (1861),  etc.     He  died  in  1873. 

BAEEOW,  a  distinctive  term  applied  to  two  prominent  localities  of  the  Arctic  ocean, 
in  honor  of  the  secretary  to  the  aamiralty  of  the  same  name,  the  prime  mover  in  the  more 
recent  era  of  northern  discovery. — 1.  Point  B.  in  lat.  71°  23'  n.,  and  long.  156"  31'  w., 
generally  received  as  the  most  northerly  spot  on  the  American  mainland;  see,  however, 
Bellot  Strait.  From  this  circumstance,  it  has  also  been  called  Cape  North — a  designa- 
tion inconveniently  ambiguous,  as  tending  to  cdnfound  this  headland  at  once  with  cape 
North  in  Asia,  and  North  cape  in  Europe.  2.  Barrow  Strait,  the  earliest  of  Pariy's 
discoveries,  leading  to  the  w.  out  of  Lancaster  sound,  which  Parry's  immediate  predeces- 
sor, captain,  afterwards  sir  John  Ross,  had  pronounced  to  be  landlocked  in  that  direction. 
Besides  its  main  course,  B.  strait  throws  off  Prince  Regent' g  Inlet  to  the  s.,  and  Wellington 
channel  to  the  north.  The  passage  averages  about  40  m.  in  breadth,  extending  pretty 
nearly  along  the  parallel  of  74'  n.,  from  84'  to  90'  west. 

The  interval  between  these  two  localities,  thus  spanning  66"  of  long,  or  at  least  2000 
m.,  only  one  navigator  has  ever  traversed — the  indefatigable  M'Clure,  carrying  his  good 
ship,  the  Investigator,  round  point  B.  and  leaving  her  behind  him  only  when  almost  in 
sight  of  B.  strait. 

BAEEOW,  a  river  in  the  s.e.  of  Ireland.  Of  the  Irish  rivers,  it  is  in  importance  next 
to  the  Shannon.  It  rises  in  the  n.  of  Queen's  co.,  on  the  n.e.  slope  of  the  Slieve  Bloom 
ridge  of  mountains.  It  flows  first  e.  past  Porfarlington  to  the  border  of  Kildare  co., 
and  then  s.  between  Queen's,  Kilkenny,  and  Waterford  counties  on  the  w.,  and  Kildare, 
Carlow,  and  Wexfoixl  counties  on  the  e.,  passing  the  towns  of  Athy,  Cnrlow,  and  New 
Ross.  It  has  a  course  of  100  m.  through  a  carboniferous,  granitic,  and  silurian  basin. 
Two  m.  above  New  Ross  it  receives  the  Nore  (q.v.),  and  eight  m.  e.  of  Waterford,  it  is 
joined  by  the  Suir  (q.v.).  These  three  rivers  (called  the  Three  Sisters,  from  their  rising 
in  the  .same  mountain-ridge,  and  joining  near  the  sea.  after  flowing  through  different 
counties)  form,  near  the  sea,  the  large  and  secure  estuary  of  Watei'ford  harlior,  9  m.  long. 
The  B.  is  navigable  for  ships  of  300  tons  to  New  Ross,  25  m.  up,  and  for  barges  to  Athy, 
65  m.  up,  Avhence  the  grand  canal  communicates  with  Dublin.  The  B.,  below  Port- 
arlington,  falls  227  feet. 

BAEEOW,  Isaac,  an  eminent  English  mathematician  and  divine,  was  b.  in  1630.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the  Charter-liouse,  where  he  was  distinguished  chiefly  bj' 
his  negligence  and  pugnacity.  At  Felstead  school,  in  Essex,  to  whicli  he  went  next,  he 
gi"cally  improved;  and  in  1643,  he  was  entered  at  Peter-liouse,  Cambridge,  under  his 
uncle,  Lsaac  Barrow,  then  a  fellow  of  that  college,  and  finally  'oishop  of  St  Asaph.  On 
the  ejection  of  his  uncle  in  1645,  he  removed  to  Trinity  college.  wl)erc  he  became  b.a. 
in  lr)48,  fellow  in  1649,  and  m.a.  in  1652.  Finding  that  to  be  a  good  theologian  he  must 
know  chronology,  that  chronology  implies  astronomy,  and  astronomy  mathematics,  he 
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applied  liimsolf  to  the  latter  science  with  distinguished  success.  To  the  classics  he  had 
already  devoted  much  study,  and  on  the  vacancy  of  tlie  Greek  chair,  he  was  recom- 
mended for  the  ollice;  but  a  suspicion  of  Anni'nianism  interfered  with  his  success. 
After  this  disiippointnient,  he  went  abroad  (Hi.-).")),  and  traveled  durin.i!;  four  years  through 
France  and  Italy,  to  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  back  to  Venice,  and  home  tlirough 
Germany  and  Holland.  On  the  voyage  from  Leghorn  to  Smyrna,  his  determined 
personal  courage  seems  to  have  been  instnuncntal  in  scaring  away  an  Algerine  pirate, 
after  a  brisk  exchange  of  shots.  Soon  after  his  return  he  took  orders,  iuid  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  ai)pointed  i)rofessor  of  Greek.  The  neglect  with  which  he  was  treated  after 
the  restoration  is  celebrated  in  his  coui)lel  ad(lresse(l  to  the  king — 

Te  mapis  optavit  reddituruin,  Carole,  nemo, 
Et  ueuio  seusit  te  redisse  minus. 

In  16G'3,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Gresham  professor.ship  of  geometry,  which,  on  his 
being  a])pointed  to  the  Lucasian  professorship  in  KiGB,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  resign. 
Tlie  hitter  also  he  resigneil  in  1G09,  in  favor  of  his  pupil  Isaac  Newton.  On  quitting  his 
piofessorshi|),  he  ol)tained  from  his  uncle  a  small  living  in  AVales,  and  from  Dr.  Seth 
AVard.  bisho])  of  Salisbury,  a  prebend  in  that  cathedral.  He  devoted  the  revenues  of 
l)oth  to  charitable  ])urp(jses,  and  resigned  them  in  1672,  on  being  appointed  by  the  king 
master  of  Trinity  college.  To  him,  while  in  this  office,  is  due  the  foundation  of  that 
valuable  library,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  university.  In  167.5,  he  was 
nominated  vice-chancellor  of  the  university;  and  in  1677,  he  d.  at  the  early  age  of  47, 
having  achieved,  by  his  numerous  able  works,  and  the  force  of  his  noble  personal  char- 
acter, a  reputation  Avhich  time  has  left  unimpaired.  Of  his  original  mathematical  works, 
the  principal  arc  his  LcrtioneK  Gcoimtririr  and  LictioncH  Opt!r(p,^o'i  whicli  it  has  been  said 
that  tliey  jpre  "a  mine  of  curious  interesting  propositions,  to  which  geometry  is  always 
applied  with  particular  elegance."  As  a  theologian,  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  sermons, 
wliich  iire  very  remarkable  as  specimens  of  clear,  exhaustive,  and  vigorous  discussion. 
His  sermons,  it  maybe  added,  were  generallj'  of  exces.«ive  length.  One,  on  charity, 
lasted  three  hours  and  a  half;  and  at  Westminster  abbey,  he  once  detained  the  audience 
so  long  that  they  got  the  organ  to  play  "till  they  had  blowed  him  down."  B.'s  English 
Morks,  consisting  of  .sermons,  expositions,  etc.,  have  been  edited  by  Dr.  Tillotson,  dean 
of  Canterbury,  and  prefaced  with  a  life  by  Mr.  Hill.  His  works,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  are  very  numerous,  and  include  EurUdis  Kfcuicnla,  Eiididis  Data,  Mathe- 
'inaiiai;  Lcdioiieii,  0]jasc>il/i.  containing  Latin  sermons,  poems,  speeches,  etc.  Lcctiones 
MiitlieinatiaK  and  L.  Geoinetriciii  have  been  translated  by  Kirby  and  Stone.  EucUdis 
E.ciacnta  has  also  been  translated. 

BAREOW,  Sir  John.  Baronet,  an  English  traveler,  was  b.  on  the  19th  June,  1764,  at 
Drayleybeclc,  in  Lancashire;  was  early  instructed  in  mathematics;  and  after  having 
]v.il)ii.shed  a  small  volume  on  land-surveying,  filled  a  situation  in  a  Liverpool  iron- 
foundry,  visited  Greenland  with  a  whaler,  and  after  his  return  taught  mathematics  in 
an  academv  at  Greenwich.  He  received  an  ap]'oiiitmentas  private  secretary  and  keeper 
of  accounts  to  lord  Macartney,  who  went  as  ambassador  to  China.  He  availed  himself 
of  his  residence  in  China  to  learn  the  Chinese  langunge,  and  to  collect  valuable  materials 
for  the  account  of  China,  which  he  afterwards  gave  to  the  world,  partly  in  articles  in 
the  Q'(arterly  Review,  and  partly  in  his  Trnvdi<  ■in  Chinn  (L.;)nd.,  I!:i04).  "When  lord 
3Iacartney  afterwards  became  governor  of  Cajie  Colony.  Harrow  availed  Inmself  of  his 
residence  in  s.  Africa  to  make  extensive  excursions  in  the  interior  of  the  cotmtrj', 
which  he  described  in  his  still  valuable  Traj-eJx  in  the  Interior  of  Sonthcrn  Afiica  ('3  vols., 
Lond.,  1801-3).  Having  returned  to  London,  in  the  year  1804,  he  was  appointed  by 
lord  Melville  .secretary  to  the  admiralty,  whicli  situation  he  continued  to  hold  till  1845, 
except  for  a  short  time  in  1806.  Besides  the  woiks  above  mentioned,  B.  published^ 
\oijat/e  to  Corhin-ChijM  in  the  Tears  1793  and  179a  (Lond.,  1806),  2h<)  Life  of  Macartney 
(3  vols.,  Lond.,  1807),  A  C/ironolofiicnl  History  of  Yoycnjes  into  the  Arctic  Regiorts  (Loud., 
1818);  also  a  series  of  lives  of  English  naval  worthies.  Under  Peel's  miidstry  in  1835, 
lir"  was  raised  to  the  baronetcy.  In  the  year  1845,  he  retired  from  public  service,  but 
afterwards  published  An  Anfohiograplifcal  Memoir  (Lond.,  18-17),  and  Sketches  of  the 
Roynl  Society,  and  d.  at  London,  23d  Nov.,  1848.  He  rendered  many  services  to  geo- 
graphical science  by  suggesting  and  promoting  scientific  expeditions;  with  him  also 
originated  the  idea  of  the  geographical  society,  founded  in  1880,  of  which  he  was  vice- 
l)resi(lent  till  his  death. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS,  a  seaport  and  rapidly  increasing  t.  of  n.  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, situated  on  the  south-western  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Furness,  opposite  to  a 
small  island  called  Barrow  island,  which  is  traditionally  reported  to  have  been  in 
former  times  a  burial-place  of  Norse  rovers.  It  is  8  m.  s.w.  from  Ulverston,  and  18  m. 
w.n.w.  from  Lancaster.  It  is  connected  by  railway  with  Dalton,  from  which  it  is  not 
quite  4  m.  distant,  and  so  with  the  whole  railway  system  of  England.  The  growth  of 
B.  has  of  late  years  been  so  rapid  as  to  be  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
towns  of  England.  In  1847,  it  was  an  insignificant  fishing-village  of  about  300  inhabit- 
ants; in  18.57,  the  population  was  more  than  2000,  a  large  proportion  being  sailors  and 
fishers;  in  1871,  the  pojiulation  had  increased  to  18.245:  and  by  1875,  it  was  above 
40,000.      This  rapid  increase  is  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  iron  ore,  of  the  best 
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qualit}^ — red  hematite — ■'.vhicli  exists  in  the  neisrliborlioorl,  and  the  establishment  Imth  f)f 
miiit's'aiul  smelliiiu-works.  A  small  qautity  of  iron  ore  from  tliis  nciixliborliood  wa'*, 
for  man}'  years,  exporlcd  to  be  smelted  elsev.bero:  but  about  the  j-c;;r  ISo'J,  smeltiug- 
works  were  established  at  B.  by  Messrs.  Schneider,  Hannay,  ct  Co.,  which  soon  gave 
employment  to  a  great  number  of  men,  and  converted  the  old  fishing-village  into  a 
prosperous  town.  In  1865,  these  works  produced  about  KiO.OC-O  tons  of  iron.  In  1866, 
the  Barrow  iron-works  were  taken  over  by  tlie  Barrow  hematite  sl,eel  company,  which 
has  now  13  blast-furnaces  in  constant  operation,  and  18  coiiverlers  for  making  Bessemer 
steel.  The  compan\'  partly  raise  rheir  own  ore,  employ  at  their  works  aiid  mines 
nearly  5000  men,  and  utilize  about  500,000  tons  of  ore  annually.  The  amount  of  pig- 
iron  made  weekly  is  about  5500  tons,  of  which  nearly  1000  tons  are  taken  to  tlie  steel- 
works, and  their  ccmverted  by  the  Bessemer  process  into  steel.  Great  quantities  of 
limestone  and  coke  are  used  in  the  iron-furnaces  and  steel-works.  The  red  hematite  of 
B.  yields  an  average  of  57  per  cent  of  iron.  The  B.  steel-works  are  the  largest  Bes- 
semer steel-works  in  Britain,  producing  about  110.000  tons  of  steel  annually.  In  the  B. 
works,  the  iron  is  conveyed  in  a  molten  state  from  tiie  blast-furnaces  to  the  "  convert- 
ers," where  it  is  made  into  .steel.  Some  of  the  steam-hannners  emplo^^ed  have  heads  of 
five  tons  weight,  and  some  of  six  tons.  Copper  as  well  as  iron  ore  is  obtained  in  con- 
siderable quantity  near  B.,  and  is  exported  to  the  amount  of  about  3000  tf)ns  annually. 
About  20,000  tons  of  slate  are  also  annually  quarried  in  the  neighborhood,  and  sent  by 
coasters  or  by  rail  to  other  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

The  town  of  B.  is  built  on  a  regular  plan,  mostly  in  rectangles.  St.  George's  church 
is  a  hand,some  Gothic  building,  erected  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  dukes  of  Devon- 
shire and  Buccleuch,  the  principal  land-owners  of  the  town  and  neighborhood.  There 
are  other  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  church  of  England  and  other  denomina- 
tions. 

The  Furness  railway  company  have  recently  expended  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
converting  the  channel  between  the  mainland  and  Barrow  island  into  docks.  The  total 
cost  is  estimated  at  £200,000.  There  are  three  principrd  docks.  The  Ramsdeu  dock, 
when  completed,  will  give  a  water  area  of  200  acres.  Barrow  island  has  become  a  great. 
'  seat  of  iron  ship-building.  A  large  jute-Avork  employs  2000  hands.  Other  branches 
of  industry  have  also  begun  to  be  attracted  to  Barrow.  Its  foreign  trade  is  increasing; 
the  in;poris  include  timber  from  Sweden  and  Canada,  coal  from  Wales,  and  preserved 
provisions  from  New  York.  The  chief  exports  are  ore,  steel  rails — of  which  about 
20,000  tons  are  shipped  annually — and  pig-iron.  Steamers  ply  regularly  between  Bel- 
fast, Glasgow,  and  l)ouglas.  Isle  of  Man.  The  interesting  ruins  of  Furness  abbey  lie 
within  2  m.  from  the  town;  while  on  Piel  island  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  built 
by  the  abbot  of  Furness.  From  the  excellence  of  the  harbor,  the  abundant  facilities  of 
railway  conveyance,  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  district,  it  may  confidently  be 
expected  that  B.  will  still  rapidly  increase  in  importance. 

BAEEOW-ON-SOAE,  a  village  in  the  n.  of  Leicestershire,  10  m.  n.  of  Leicester.  It  is 
noted  for  its  blue  lime  or  terras,  which  makes  good  cement  under  water.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  lace  and  stockings.  It  has  free  schools  and  several  charities;  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  poor-law  union  of  the  district,  with  a  workhouse  capable  of  accommodating  500 
persons. 

BAREOWS,  artificial  mounds  of  earth  generally  believed  to  have  been  erected  for 
sepulchral  or  monumental  purposes.  They  are  very  numerous  in  Great  Britain,  and 
many  of  them  are  supposed  to  belong  to  a  period  long  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion. 
The  counties  of  Wilts  and  Dorset  are  especially  rich  in  these  remains,  and  the  B.  of  the 
former  have  been  thoroughly  explored,  described,  and  classified  by  sir  R.  C.  Hoare  in 
his  Ancient  WHtsIiiir  (2  vols.  fol.  1810-21).  In  the  sepulchral  B.,  the  human  remains 
are  buried  either  in  a  rude  stone  "  cist"  or  chest,  in  which  the  body  was  doubled  up,  or 
are  laid  at  full  lengtii  in  the  earth,  accompanied  b}'  arms  and  other  utensils.  Where 
the  body  was  burned,  the  remains  were  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  barrow,  in  a  cist  exca- 
vated on  the  spot,  or  at  a  later  epoch,  in  a  clay  urn.  Sir  R.  Hoare  considers  the  Wilt- 
shire B.  as  indicating  three  stages  in  the  progress  of  society.  The  first  class  contains 
spear  and  arrow  heads  of  flint  and  bone:  the  .second  of  brass;  and  the  third  contains 
arms  and  instruments  made  of  iron.  One  of  the  largest  barrows  in  Europe  is  Silbury 
h'U.  near  3tarlborough,  in  Wiltshire,  which  covers  5  acres,  34  perches  of  land,  and  has 
a  slope  of  316  ft.,  with  a  perpendicular  height  of  170.  Accorcling  to  sir  R.  Hoare,  'oar- 
row-burial  was  practiced  down  to  the  8th  c!^  from  a  period  of  unknown  antiquity.  The 
practice  of  erecting  sepulchral  mounds  prevailed  among  all  the  principal  nations  of 
antiquity  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  they  are  lound  in  great  numbers  in  Central 
America.  Many  barrows  are  only  partly  artitfcial;  natural  mo'unds  having  been  shaped 
by  human  hands  into  the  form,  round  or  oblong,  which  it  was  wished  they  should  take. 

BARROWS,  EiJ.iAH  PoKTEK.  s.T.D. :  b.  Conn..  1805;  a  graduate  of  Yale;  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York,  1835;  professor  of  sacred  literature  in 
AVcstern  Reserve  college,  1S37-52;  professor  of  Hebrew  language  and  literature  in 
Andover  theological  sennnary.  and  afterward  in  Oberlin  theological  seminary.  He  is 
the  author  of  C(»npnnwu  to  the  Hihle.  S-m-ed  (Jeorp-aphy  and  AjxMquitics,  and' has  pub- 
lished many  essays  in  religious  periodicals. 
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IjAKRUX piA,  Jose  Francisco,  1780-1854,  a  Guatemalan  statesman,  early  opposed 
to  Spain,  and  in  1813  sentuticiHl  to  deatli  for  treanon.  lie  escaped,  liid  for  six  years  in 
Ihe  mountains,  lioaded  a  party  of  revolutionists,  and  continued  conspicuous  tlirough  the 
war  for  independence,  lie  was  president  of  Guatemala  in  1829,  and  again  in  1852.  In 
1854.  lie  came  to  the  United  States  as  minister  from  Honduras,  with  tli(3  purj)ose  of  pro- 
cu'-ing  the  annexation  of  that  territory  to  the  American  union,  but  died  from  apoplexy 
soon  after  his  arrival. 

BARRY,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Michigan,  traver.«!ed  by  a  brancli  of  the  Michigan  Central  rail- 
road; 576  sq.m. ;  pop.  '74,  22,051;  in  '80,  25,320.  Tlie  surface  is  undulating  i)rairie  and 
Avoddland,  dotted  with  small  lakes.  Cereals  and  dairy  produce  are  the  .staples.  Co. 
seat,  Hastings. 

BARKY,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Missouri,  on  the  Arkansas  border;  drained  l)y  White  river; 
703  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  10,373 — 53  colored:  in  '80,  14,498.  It  produces  cereals  and  tobacco. 
Co.  seat,  Cassville. 

BARRY,  a  small  island,  of  about  a  mile  long,  in  the  Bristol  channel,  off  the  s.  coa.st 
of  Glamorgan.shire,  10  m.  s.w.  of  CJardilf.  It  has  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  and  of 
two  chapels.  On  Nell's  point,  in  the  s.  part  of  the  island,  is  a  tine  well,  to  which  great 
numbers  of  women  resort  on  Holy  Thursday,  and  having  washed  their  eyes  in  the 
spring,  each  drops  a  pin  into  it. 

BARRY  (in  Heraldry),  the  term  a[)plied  to  a  shield  which  is  divided  transversely  into 
four,  six,  or  more  equal  parts,  and  cousLsting  of  two  or  more  tinctures  interchangeably 
il;>{)ose(l. 

/)((rn/-b('inh/  is  where  the  shield  is  divided  info  four,  six,  or  more  e(iual  parts,  by 
diagonal  lines,  the  tincture  of  which  it  consists  being  varied  interchangeably. 

Banij-pily  is  where  the  shield  is  divided  by  diagonal  lines,  the  colors  being  inter- 
changed as  in  the  example. 

BARRY,  (,'oMTEssE  DU.     See  Du  Barry. 

BARRY  CORNWALL.    See  Procter,  Bryan  Walter. 

BARRY,  Sir  Charles,  r.a.,  architect  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  son  of  Walter 
Barry,  es(i.,  Westminster,  was  b.  there  in  May,  1795.  Educated  at  private  .schools  in. 
Leicestershire  and  Bedfordshire,  he  was  indentured  to  Messrs.  Middleton  and  Bailey, 
architects,  Lambeth.  In  1817,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  went  to  Italy.  A  wealthy  country- 
man of  his  own,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  his  drawings,  took  him  with  him  "to  Egypt 
as  his  coinpiuiion,  defraying  his  expenses.  He  also  visited  Greece  and  Rome.  On  his 
return  to  England  after  an  absence  of  three  and  a  half  jears,  he  became  the  successful 
competitor  for  the  design  of  a  church  at  Brighton.  He  was  also  the  architc^ct  of  the 
.Manchester  Athena;um,  a  building  in  the  Grecian  .style,  and  of  the  grammar  school  of 
king  Edward  VI.  at  Birmingham;  the  latter  esteemed  the  most  beautiful  of  his  works. 
In  London,  he  designed  the  traveler's  club  and  the  reform  club,  both  in  Pall  Mall,  and 
the  college  of  surgeons,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  After  the  burning  of  the  old  houses  of 
jtarliament  in  1834,  on  a  public  com])e'.ition,  B.'s  design  for  the  new  building  was 
adjudged  the  best.  The  work  was  commenced  in  1840,  and  on  3d  Feb.,  1852,  her 
majesty  opened  the  Victoria  tower  and  royal  gallery  in  slate,  and  on  the  occasion 
knighted  the  architect.  Chosen  a  royal  academician  in  1842,  sir  Charles  was  al.so  a 
fellow  of  tlie  royal  society,  of  the  society  of  arts,  and  of  the  institute  of  British  archi- 
tects.    He  died  May  12,  1800. 

BARRY,  Edw^\rd  Middleton,  b.  1830,  an  English  architect,  pupil  of  his  father, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  architect  of  the  houses  of  parliament.  He  is  the  architect  of  the 
new  Covent  Gai-den  theater,  the  Charing  Cross,  and  Star  and  Garter  hotels,  and  of  the 
new  national  gallery. 

BARRY,  James,  a  historical  painter,  b.  at  Cork,  Oct.  11,  1741,  and  distinguished  more 
by  the  force  of  his  conception  than  the  excellence  of  his  manipulation  or  the  beauty  of 
his  color.  Dr.  Johnson's  criticism  on  his  works  was:  "  Whatever  the  liand  may  have 
done,  the  mind  has  done  its  part.  There  is  a  grasp  of  mind  there  which  you  will  find 
liowhere  else."  The  chef-d'oiuvre  of  li.  is  the  "Victors  at  Olympia" — a  work,  the  sight  of 
Avhich,  Canova  said,  was  of  itself  suflicient  to  repay  a  journey  to  England.  B.  was  a 
jirotege  of  Edmund  Burke.  He  was  of  irritable  temper,  which  led  him  into  many 
(juarrels,  and  the  result  of  one  with  the  royal  academy  was  his  expulsion  from  the 
academy.  He  died  on  the  22d  Feb..  1806,  in  poor  circumstances,  while  some  friends 
were  engaged  in  raising  subscriptions  to  pm-chase  him  an  annuity. 

BARRY,  John,  1745-1803;  b.  Ireland:  came  to  America  about  1760;  one  of  the 
earliest  Aijierican  naval  officers.  In  1776.  in  command  of  the  Lf.rivrjtan,  14  guns,  he 
("iptured  the  tender  Edward,  the  fiivt  shij)  ever  taken  by  a  commissioned  officer  of  the 
U.  S.  navy.  In  1781,  while  returning  Irom  France  in  the  Alliance,  he  captured 
two  vessels,  being  severely  wounded  in  the  conflict.  He  was  the  first  senior  officer  with 
tile  rank  of  commodore  on  the  establishment  of  the  present  navj'. 

BARRY,  Martin,  a  physiologist  of  eminence,  was  b.  at  Fratton,  Hampshire,  in  1802. 
He  studied  at  the  medical  schools  of  London,  and  ."Iso  at  the  university  of  Edinlnirgh, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  m.d.  in  1833.     lie  wrote  much  on  physiological  subjects. 
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and  especially  on  animal  (Icvelopment  and  embryology,  for  discoveries  in  wliicb  he  is 
best  known.  Until  the  publication  of  bis  j)apers  in  the  Phih.wphical  Transactions  of  the 
royal  society  of  London  in  iy-lU-415,  it  was  not  known  that  spennalozoa  actually  pene- 
trate iritJiiiL  the  ovum,  and  pliysloloiiists  are  also  indebted  to  hira  for  the  knowledge  of 
the  segmentation  of  the  ycik  in  nuuninals.  In  his  private  capacitj',  B,  was  amiable  and 
great!}'  benevolent.  His  means  being  ample,  he  gave  his  professional  services  largely  to 
the  poor,  and  he  acted  as  house-surgeon  to  the  Ediuburgli  royal  maternity  hospital.  He 
died  at  Beccles,  in  Suffolk,  in  April,  1855. 

BARRY,  William  F.\.iiQun.\R,  b.  New  Tork,  1818;  col.  of  aitillery  and  brevet 
brig.gen.  of  the  U.  S.  army;  Mas  in  the  Florida  Indian  war,  and  aid  to  gen. 
Worth  in  the  Mexican  war.  In  tiie  rebellion  he  was  chief  of  artiller\'  of  Ihc  army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  participated  in  a  number  of  Ijattles  and  in  the  siege  of  Yorklown.  In 
1867,  he  was  made  commander  of  the  artillery  school  at  Fortress  Monroe,  where  he 
remains. 

BARS,  a  province  in  n.w\  Hungary  around  the  head  .'Streams  of  the  Danube.  It  is 
mountainous,  but  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  other  minerals.  The;  mines  of  Skleno  and 
Vihuje  are  the  mo.st  remarkable.  The  chief  towns  are  Kremnitz  and  ISuesohl.  Pop. 
'69,  137,191,  mainly  Roman  Catholics. 

EAKSCH,  or  Baks,  a  fortified  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  situated  on  the  Gran,  which  divides  it  inlo  ohl  and  new  Barsch.  It  is  a 
mai't  of  some  importance  for  grain  auu  fruit.     Pop.  '69,  910. 

BARSU 'ilA,  or  Barsumas  I.,  a  Nestorian  bishop  of  the  5lh  c,  who  induced  the 
king  of  Persia  to  expel  the  Christians  who  followed  the  Greek  fathers  and  to  put  Nesto- 
rians  in  their  place.  He  founded  the  school  at  Nisibis,  which  sent  missionaries  to 
various  countries.  He  married  a  nun,  and  maintained  the  right  of  all  priests  to  marry. 
In  Persia  the  Xestorians  venerate  him  as  the  founder  of  their  faith. 

BAR-SUR-AUBE,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aube,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  of  that  name.  It  is  an  ill-built  ancient  town;  numerous  old  coins  and 
urns  attesting  that  the  Remans  nuist  have  had  a  station  here.  B.  was  destroyed  b}'  the 
Huns  in  the  5th  c,  but  rebuilt  again  soon  after,  when  it  became  a  place  of  commercial 
importance.  A  chapel  built  on  the  bridge  which  here  cro.'i>es  the  Aube,  now  marks  the 
spot  from  which  the  bastard  of  Bourbon  was  hurled  into  the  river  by  command  of 
Charles  VII.  in  1440.  E.  is  also  noteworthy  as  the  place  where  the  council  of  the  allied 
sovereigns,  which  decided  the  plan  of  the  campaign  ending  in  the  tirst  fall  of  the  emi)ire, 
was  held  on  Feb.  25,  1814;  and  where,  two  d;ns  after,  the  French  were  defeated  by  the 
allies,  under  the  chief  command  of  Schwarzenberg.  B.  has  a  pop.  of  (1876)  4495;  a  good 
trade  in  wine,  wood,  hemp,  corn,  and  wool.  Its  principal  industrial  products  are  cali- 
coes, table-covers,  brandy,  paper,  vinegar,  and  nails. 

BAR-SUR-SEINE,  an  ancient  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aube,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  It  has  a  trade  in  grain,  brandy,  wool,  and  wine. 
Pop.  '76.  2572.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  allies,  under  the  prince  of 
Wiirtemberg,  defeated  the  French  under  Macdonald.  in  Mar.,  1814. 

BARTAN',  a  t.  of  Anatolia,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chati-su  (ancient  Parthe- 
niux)  on  the  Black  sea.     Pop.  10,000,  who  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Constantinople. 

BARTAS,  GriLLAU.ME  UE  Salltste,  a  soldier,  diplomatist,  and  man  of  letters,  was 
b.  at  Montfort,  in  Armagnac,  about  the  year  1544.  His  reputation  was  great  during  his 
life-lime,  alike  in  "the  CT)urt,  the  camp,  the  grove."  Hi?  chief  poem  is  tlic  Divine  Weeks 
ami  Tv>'/7i'.v,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  creation,  and  the  history  of  the  Jews  as  far 
as  the  book  of  Chronicles,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  consideiable  intiuence  on  Milton's 
Puradixe  Lout.  Thirty  editions  of  the  work  passed  tl.rough  the  press  in  six  years.  Dry- 
den,  when  a  boy,  thought  his  verse  incomparably  superior  to  Spenser's;  an  opinion,  how- 
ever, which  he  lived  to  be  ashamed  of  having  ever  entertained.  B.'s  name  is  now  quite 
forgotten,  or  remembered  only  in  connection  with  bad  taste.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  his  fancy,  though  generally  grotesque  and  lawless,  occasionally  strikes  out 
most  pictures()ue  ima!i:ery  and  epithets.  His  use  of  compound  words  first  led  to  their 
introduction  into  England,  through  his  translator  Sylvester  (q. v. X  and  to  the  consequent 
enrichment  of  our  poetry.     He  died  of  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Ivry,  1590 

BARTER,  in  commerce  and  political  economy,  a  term  used  to  express  the  exchange 
of  one  commodity  for  another,  as  contrasted  with  the  sale  of  commodities  for  money. 
It  is  usual  to  suppose  that  in  the  hi.story  of  any  community  B.  preceded  the  other 
methods  of  commerce,  as  people  would  lind  the  convenience  of  exchnngirg  one  article 
for  another  before  they  were  acquainted  with  money  or  credit.  In  point  of  fact,  ships 
visiting  savage  countries  are  generally  to  some  extent  freighted  with  v. capons,  tools,  or 
ornaments,  to  be  used  in  B..  if  it  be  "desiraitie  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  inhabitants. 
Under  old  artificial  systems  of  political  economy,  there  was  much  useless  di.scussion  about 
the  question  whether  a  B.  trade  or  a  money-payment  trade  was  more  advantageous  tc 
the  community  at  large,  and  which  of  thciii  should  be  encouraged  while  the  other  is 
depressed.  On  the  one  hide,  it  was  maintained  that  nothing  l)ut  an  export  sale  for  cash 
was  really  profitable;  on  the  other,  that  it  was  more  advantageous  to  get  goods  in  return, 
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because  thus  there  lA'as  a  double  transaction  and  double  profit.  See  Balance  of 
Tkadk.  IJut  tlie  simple  doctrine  of  tlie  present  diiy,  thai  whatever  the  nierehanl  linds 
most  ]>rotital)le  to  himself  will  also  be  most  protitabh;  to  the  eomminuty,  saves  1h(t  neces- 
sity of  making  these  distinctions,  and  of  aelini;  ui)()n  them  l)y  interference  wilU  com- 
merce. B.  is,  in  reality,  one  of  the  commonest  fcH'ms  of  trade,  taken  at  lar;;e  in  tlic 
present  day.  The  exporter  sends  goods  to  his  agent,  wlio,  without  i)rot)al)ly  ever  toucli- 
ing  bard  cash  in  the  course  of  the  transaction,  lays  in  a  cargo  of  import  goods  \vitli  the 
value,  antl  these  are  literally  brought  home  in  exchange  for  those  sent  out. 

In  law,  Baktek,  or  ExciiAN(iK,  as  it  is  now  more  generally  called  m  law-books,  is  a 
contract  for  transferring  property,  the  consideration  l.eingsome  other  commodity;  or  it 
may  be  described  as  a  contract  for  the  exchange  of  two  subjects  or  commodiiies.  It 
thus  dilTers  from  ndlc,  which  is  a  coutra(;t  for  the  transference  of  propiaty  in  considera- 
tion of  a  price  in  money.     Sec  Exchange;  Sale  oe  Goods. 

BAET  FA,  or  Bautfelo,  a  small  but  very  old  free  t.  of  n.  Hungary,  in  the  province 
of  Saros,  on  the  Tepla,  155  ni.  ii.e.  of  Festh.  Its  position  on  tlie  borders  of  Galiciahas 
fretpiently  made  it  a  ])lace  of  refuge  for  Poles  and  Bussians.  Its  Iiol  baths  are  inuch 
frequentc'd,  and  u  trade  iu  wine,  brandy,  linen,  and  earthenware  is  carried  on.  Pop. 
'G9,  5303. 

BARTII,  or  Bardt,  a  t.  in  Pomerania.  on  tlie  river  B.,  17  m.  w.  of  Stralsund;  pop. 
'71,5774.  It  was  once  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Pomerania,  and  from  1630  to  1815 
belonged  to  Sweden. 

BARTIT,  Christian  GoTXiiOH,  1799-1862;  .a  German  philanthroi)ist  and  pastor, 
especially  devoted  to  missionarj-  work.  He  founded  a  school  for  the  training  of  poor 
children.     His  Bible  history  and  Bible  stories  have  had  an  immense  circulation. 

BARTH,  Heinrich,  pii.d.,  d.c.l.,  an  enterprising  modern  African  traveler,  b.  at  Ham- 
burg, I'Jth  May,  1821,  received  his  education  in  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  went  to 
the  university  of  Berlin.  In  his  youth  his  favorite  studies  were  the  Roman  and  Greek 
classics  and  anticpiities,  along  with  the  geographical  sciences.  Hence  he  imbilied  a 
strong  desire  to  explore  the  shores  and  coimtries  of  the  Mediterranean.  After  visiting 
Italy  and  Sicily,  he  embarked,  in  1845,  at  Marseilles,  and  from  Gibraltar  passed  over  to 
Tangier  in  Africa.  Proceeding  ahmg  the  Algeriau  coast  he  made  exclusions  into  the 
interior,  to  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Bangazi.  On  his  journey  thence  to  Cairo,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  band  of  Arab  robbers,  whom  he  bravely  resisted,  but  was  severely 
wounded,  and  lost  all  his  effects  and  papers.  He  afterwards  extended  his  researches 
into  Egypt,  Sinai,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece.  These  travels  occupied  him  for 
nearly  three  years,  and  in  1849  he  publisiiel,  at  Berlin,  an  account  of  a  portion  of  them 
in  a  work  entitled  Wnndt'riingen  durrh  du'  KiistenldiuJer  dcs  Mitfchncerex.  On  the  8th 
December  of  that  year  he  again  sailed  from  ^larseilles,  having  been  (along  with  Dr.  Over- 
weg)  appointed  by  tlie  British-government  scienlitic  companion  to  Mr.  James  Richard- 
■son,  then  charged  by  the  foreign  office  with  a  political  and  commercial  rnis.sion  to  cen- 
tral Africa.  Starting  from  Tripoli  on  the  4lh  Feb.,  1850,  Dr.  B.  and  his  companions 
•crossed  the  great  desert  amid  nuich  ditticulty  and  danger.  B.  soon  separated  from  his 
friends,  and  i)ursued  his  researches  for  tiie  most  jtart  by  himself.  Both  Mr.  Richardson 
and  Dr.  Overweg  succumbed  to  the  climate,  and  thenceforward  B.  was  quite  alone.  He 
■<lid  nit,  however,  return  disheartened,  but  continued  his  explorations,  which,  when  he 
returiieil  to  Tripoli  in  Sept.,  1855,  had  extended  over  24"  of  hit.  and  20"  of  long.,  from 
Trijioliin  the  n.  to  Andamawa  in  the  s. ,  and  from  Bagirmi  in  the  e.  to  Timbuctoo  iu  the 
w.,  upwards  of  12,000  miles.  The  result  of  his  researches  was  given  to  the  world  in  his 
Ti-nrdx  and  Diseoperies  in  Central  Afnrn,  5  vols.  (Lond.,  1857-1858).  Afterwards,  he 
made  several  journeys  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  and  other  countries  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. Shortly  after  returning  from  one  of  these,  he  d.  at  Dresden.  Nov.  25,  1865. 
In  1858,  appeared  his  Iteise  von  Trapezuiit  durrh  die  vordl.  llo.lftc  Kicinnmeiis  nach 
Skiitari:  in  1862,  his  Sdinmluiig  und  Bearbeitaiuj  re.ntral-afnk.     Vociihularien. 

BARTH,  Jean,  or  Bart,  a  French  naval  hero,  the  son  of  a  fisherman,  b.  in  1651  at 
Dunkirk,  but,  according  to  others,  in  the  Netherlands.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the 
Dutch  navy,  but  on  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Holland  he  passed  over  to  the 
French  service.  As  persons  not  of  noble  birth  could  not  then  obtain  the  rank  of  officer 
in  the  navy,  he  became  captain  of  a  privateer.  In  this  capacity  he  disjilaycd  astonishing 
bravery,  so  that  Louis  XIV.  dispatched  him  on  a  sjiecial  mission  to  the  Mediterranean. 
His  exploits  at  last  induced  the  king  to  appoint  him  lieutenant  of  a  man-of-war.  In  an 
action  against  a  suiicrio'-  English  force  he  wiis  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  lo  Plymouth, 
from  which  he  made  his  escape  in  an  open  fishins-boat  to  France,  where  the  king  now 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  captain.  In  the  year  1696,  Louis  XIV.  received  him  with  dis- 
tinction at  Versailles,  but  at  the  same  time  spoke  continually  of  the  mischance  which 
hail  befallen  him  the  year  before.  Stung  by  this,  B.  hastened  to  Dunkirk,  and  in  spite 
of  the  blockade  of  the  harbor  liy  the  English,  undertook  a  cruise,  in  wliicli  lie  was 
remarkably  successful.  Louis  XIV.,  in  a  nersonal  audience  in  1697.  ajipointed  him  to 
the  command  of  a  squadron,  upon  which  B.  exclaimed:  "Sire,  j'ou  have  done  well  in 
1  ills.  ■'  The  courtiers  laughed,  as  at  a  piece  of  gross  rudeness :  but  the  king  took  the  answer 
in  good  part,  and  B.  very  soon  showed  l.ow  well  he  merited  such  an  appointment.   The 


peace  of  Ryswick  terminated  liis  active  career.  He  dierl  at  Dunkirk  in  1702.  Ills  rough 
frankness  and  covrse  wit,  in  whicli  lie  spared  neither  lii!,di  nor  low,  made  liim  po])ular, 
no  less  than  his  lioldness  and  readiness  for  battle.  When  the  prince  de  Conti  was  nomi- 
nated king  of  Poland,  B.  was  required,  by  command  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  convey  him  to 
Elsinore,  and  the  ship  being  attacked  by  the  English  on  the  voyage,  was  near  being 
taken.  After  the  action,  the  prince  expressed  to  him  his  great  dcii^ht  that  they  had 
escaped  from  the  enemj-.  "  We  had  no  need,"  was  the  reply,  "to  be  afraid  of  being 
made  prisoners;  I  had  dispatched  my  son  with  a  match  to  the  powder-magazine,  to  blow 
up  the  ship  on  the  first  wink  !" 

BAETHELEMY,  Avguste-Marseille,  a  Fi-ench  poet  and  politician  of  some  emi- 
nence, was  b.  at  Marseilles  in  1796.  Whilst  still  very  young,  he  was  sent  to  the  college 
of  Juilly;  and  he  had  scarcely  completed  his  .studies  when  he  began  to  acquire  reputa- 
tion in  ii.s  native  town  as  a  poet  of  distinct  promise.  lie  was  naturally  attracted  to 
Paris,  where,  at  first,  his  verses,  published  without  his  name,  did  not  attract  nuich  atten- 
tion. Gradualh',  however,  he  became  known;  and  in  1825,  in  conjunction  with  his 
fellow-townsman,  M.  Mery,  he  issued  a  collection  of  .satirical  epistles,  under  the  title 
LcH SklieiineK ;  and  the  year  after,  a  mock-heroic  poem,  Ln  YUlelinde,  ou  la  Pi/'ne  da 
Chateau  de  IliroJi.  This  vigorous  political  squib  had  u  great  success:  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  it  ran  through  fifteen  editions,  and  is  said  to  have  put  into  the  pocket  of  the 
young  authors  some  24,000  francs.  Continuing  to  work  together  in  oppo.sition  to  the 
government  of  Charles  X.,  and  in  the  interest  of  Xapoleonic  ideas,  they  put  forth 
upwards  of  20  pieces  of  a  like  satirical  cast  before  ISoO.  The  revolution  of  July  of 
that  year  found  B.  in  prison,  for  an  offense  done  to  the  government  in  one  of  his  later 
publications.  His  liberation,  of  course,  was  imme.liate;  and  along  with  his  friend  ^fery, 
he  celebrated  the  victor}' of  the  people  in  a  poem  dedicated  to  the  Parisians,  and  entitled 
L' In  stirred  ion,  which  is  characterized  by  the  great  critic,  M.  de  Bainte-Beuve,  as  one  of 
the  happiest  productions  of  the  writers.  A  pension  of  1200  francs,  bestowed  on  him 
by  Louis  Philippe,  did  not  deter  B.  from  attacking  his  ministers  with  the  same  asperity 
he  had  exercised  towards  those  of  the  dethroned  monarch;  and  in  consequence,  it  was 
within  a  year  or  two  withdrawn.  During  all  the  changes  which  followed,  B.  was  inde- 
fatigable as  a  versifier  on  the  political  events  of  the  day;  but,  except  for  readers  inti- 
mately versed  in  the  detail  of  tlie.se,  the  mere  list  of  his  numerous  productions  could 
Jiave  only  the  verj' faintest  .significance.  The  force  and  brilliancy  of  his  satire  is  on  all 
hands  admitted ;  and  though,  in  his  later  years,  his  popularity  somewhat  declined,  his 
writings  tlirougliout  exercised  considerable  influence  in  determining  opinion  among  the 
lively  population  of  Paris.  He  was,  from  the  first,  a  warm  supporter  of  tfie  second  Napo- 
leonic regime.  His  death  took  place  Aug.,  1867,  at  ^larseilles,  of  which  city  he  was 
libi'arian. 

BAETHELEMY,  Jean  Jacqxtes,  a  historian  and  antiquary,  b.  20th  Jan.,  1716,  at 
Cassis,  near  Aubagne,  in  Provence.  He  was  educated  under  the  Jesuits  for  the  cliurch, 
but  soon  abandoned  all  thought  of  becoming  a  priest,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Greek,  Helirew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee  languages,  though  he  retained  the 
dress  and  title  of  an  abbe.  He  first  acquired  distinction  by  the  discovery  of  the  Pahnyran 
alphabet.  In  1745,  he  was  appointed  assistant-superintendent  of  the  ro^'al  cabinet  of  medals, 
and  in  1747  elected  a  member  of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres.  To  com- 
plete his  studies,  he  visited  Rome  in  1754,  in  the  suite  of  M.  de  Stainville,  afterwards 
duke  of  Choiseul,  and  then  French  ambassador,  where  he  was  courteously  received  by 
jiope  Benedict  XIV.  After  his  return,  he  was  again  employed  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  royal  cabinet  of  medals,  which  he  augmented  by  a  great  number  of  costly  specimens. 
The  due  de  Choiseul,  who  became  minister  in  1758,  placed  him,  by  means  of  a  pension 
and  other  favors,  in  a  position  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  learned  researches,  which 
he  quietly  pursued  till  the  revolution  of  1789  deprived  him  of  hisoflaccs.  In  Sept.,  1793, 
he  was  imprisoned  on  charge  of  being  an  aristocrat,  but  almost  immediately  released. 
Shortly  after,  he  was  offered  the  situation  of  national  librarian,  then  vacant,  but  his  age 
and  infirmities  compelled  him  to  decline  it.     He  d.  April  30,  1795. 

His  most  celebrated  and  popular  work  is  the  Voyage  du  jcune  Anacliarsix  en  Grece 
dans  le  Milieu  da  quatrietae  Siede  avanl  Fere  Uiretienne,  Paris,  1788,  4  vols.  (Travels  of 
the  Young  Anacliarsis  in  Greece  about  the  3Iiddle  of  the  Fourth  Century  B.C.).  The 
work  (see  Axacilvksis)  is  a  very  pleasing  and  agreeable  performance;  exhibits  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  ancient  world,  especially  of  Greece  and  its  colonies;  and  abounds 
in  ob.servations  which,  if  not  profound,  are  at  least  judicious.  Later  and  more  severe 
criticism  has,  however,  pointed  out  many  deficiencies  and  anachronisms.  It  has  been 
translated  into  almost  every  European  language.  Among  Bartheleniy's  other  works  may 
be  mentioned  a  romance,  entitled  Caryte  et  Polydore  (Paris,  1760):  Explication  de  la 
Mosaique  de  Palestrine  (Paris,  1760);  Reflexions  sur  l' Alphabet  et  la  Langiie  di'  Palmyre 
(Paris,  1754). 

BAETHELEMY  SAINT  HILAIEE,  Jiles,  a  learned  Frenchman,  member  of  the  insti- 
tute, and  a  representative  of  the  people,  was  b.  at  Paris  on  the  19th  of  Aug.,  1805.  He 
first  held  a  subordinate  office  under  the  minister  of  finance.  During  1828-30,  he  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Globe,  a  Paris  paper.  After  the  July  revolution,  he  took  part 
with  the  society  Aide -tot  ei  le  Ciel  t'aidfra  (q.v.),  revised  several  of  its  democratic  mani- 
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fostoes,  cslabli.slu'd  the  Bon  Scnti,  and  contiuucd  to  attack  the  govornment  of  Louis 
Phili|)]K'  in  the  C<iiisli(iiti<mn(i,  the  Coitvritr-Fnin.(;ain,  and  the  iSaliitual.  In  \b'6'6,  lie 
(iL'sistcd  t'loni  polilicid  .stiilc,  and  Ix'took  hiniself  to  more  (|uk't  .studies.  In  l«s;>4,  he  was 
uani('(_l  III ik'tili  iir  for  Ww.  Fivneii  hlcralnre  chiss  in  the  Eroli'  I'olijtiehibuiiie;  and  in  lKtJ8, 
protcssor  of  Greek  and  J.atin  ijiuhisophy  in  the  cullrnc  da  Frunrc..  The  revohitifni  of 
February,  however,  brought  him  onee  more  into  the  ])olitieal  arena.  He  was  apjiointed 
seeretary  to  the  provisional  government,  l)Ut  refused  his  support  to  the  government  of 
t'avalgnae,  and  even  appeared  as  his  aceuser,  tliough  he  failed  to  establish  iiis  eharges 
against  the  supjjressor  of  the  June  insurreetion.  H.  was  at  first  in  favor  of  I.,ouis  Napol- 
ron,  l)ut  \.\\ii  coup  d  I'tat  (n\  the  2d  of  Dec.,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  eonstitution,  eom- 
pelk'd  him  to  beeoinc  an  oppositioni.st,  He  then  retired  for  a  time  from  pnblie  life,  and 
resigned  his  ehair,  but  in  1S63  he  was  reappointed.  In  18G9,  lie  was  returned  to  the 
corps  legislatif  by  the  first  cireumseription  of  Seino-et-Oise;  and,  in  1871,  to  the  assem- 
bly for  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise.  In  1875,  he  was  elected  by  the  assend)ly  one  of 
the  7.1  Iife-nieml)ers  of  the  new  senate. 

His  principal  writings  are  his  translations  of  Ari.stot1e's  works — Polttiq)ie  d'Aristote 
(Paris,  1837);  D<'  la  L'/f/iqae  d'Aristote  (ISoH);  La  Logigue  d'Aristote,  tran.slated  into  French 
for  the  first  time  (18:59-44,  4  vols.);  Pai/rhologui  d'Aristote,  Tniite  de  I'uine  (1846);  De 
I'Eeok  d'Alexandrie  (1845);  Rapport  nnr  la  Coniparainon  de  la  Fkilosophic  Morale  et  Poli- 
tique de  Platon  et  d'Aristote,  arec  les  Doctrines  dfs  plus  grands  PJdlosophes  Modemes  (1854), 
Des  Vt'das  (\9,oA);  Du  Bouddliisme  (1855).  An  enlarged  edition  of  this  last,  with  an 
account  of  IJuddhism  in  Cej'lon  at  present,  was  published  in  18G0. 

BARTHEZ,  P.VCL  Joseph,  one  of  the  most  learned  physicians  of  France,  son  of  a  dis- 
tinguished engineer,  b.  in  Montpelliei',  11th  Dec.,  1734.  After  serving  as  an  army  phy- 
sician, he  founded  at  Montpellier  a  medical  school,  wliicli  rose  to  a  high  European 
reputation.  Wva  Noureaux  Eleuients  de  la  ticience  de  C Homme  (jVIoutpell.  1778;  2d  cd.,  2 
vols..  Par.  1806),  in  which  lie  set  forth  a  system  founded  on  dynamical  principles,  was 
translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  He  became,  in  1185,  titular  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  ^Montjiellier;  and  consultations  with  him  on  .'-erious  cases  were 
sought  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  woi'ld.  The  revolution  dejirived  him  of  thegrcater 
part  of  his  property  and  liis  places,  and  compelled  him  to  leave  Paris;  but  ISapoleon 
leealled  him,  and  heaped  honors  and  dignities  upon  liim  in  his  old  age.  He  died  in  great 
Kuifering,  after  an  operation  for  stone  in  the  bladder,  on  loth  Oct.,  1806.  Of  his 
numerous  writings,  the  following  deserve  special  mention:  Novrdle  Mecanitpiedes  Moure- 
iiieiits  lie  I'lIoiiDjie  et  des  Animau.v  (Carcassonne,  1798);  Traitement  des  Maladies  Goiitteuses 
(2  vols..  Par.  18*02;  new  ed.,  1819;)  and  Vontnltatiim  de  Mkkcine  (2  vols.,  Par.  1810.— 
See  Lcjidat,  Exposition  de  la  Doctririe  Mtdicale  de  Barthez,  et  Memoires  stir  la  Vic  de  ce 
Medecia  (1818). 

BARTHOLIN,  the  name  of  a  Danish  family  distinguished  for  learning  and  authorship, 
and  the  members  of  which  have  filled  many  imi)oi-tant  ofiices,  especially  in  the  university 
of  Copenhagen.  K.vsrEii  B.,  b.  12th  Feb.,  1585,  at  jNIalmb,  where  liis  father  was  a 
minister,  studied  theology  and  piiilosophy  at  Rostock  and  Wittenberg,  and  afterwards 
studied  medicine.  In  the  year  1610,  lie  was  made  doctor  of  medicine  at  Basle.  He 
practiced  for  some  time  in  Wittenberg,  and  in  1613  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  profes.sor 
of  the  Greek  language  and  of  medicine  at  Copenhagen,  where,  in  1624,  he  became 
professor  of  theologv.  He  died  at  Sora  in  1629.  His  Institittiones  Anatomira>  (WWtcnh., 
1611,  and  often  reprinted),  which  were  translated  into  the  German,  French,  English,  and 
oriental  languages,  served  in  the  17th  c,  in  many  universities,  as  a  text-book  for  prelec- 
tions. Of  ids  sons,  who  are  all  known  in  the  learned  world,  the  following  especially 
deserve  to  be  mentioned:  the  orientalist,  Jacoh  B.,  b.  1623,  d.  at  Heidelberg,  1653, 
known  as  the  editor  of  the  cabalistic  works,  Bahir  and  ifajan  Ilacliochma;  and  Thomas 
B.,  equally  celebrated  as  a  philologist,  naturalist,  and  physician,  who  was  b.  20th  Oct., 
1616.  He  became,  in  1647,  professor  of  mathematics,  and  in  1648  professor  of  anatomy, 
at  Copenhagen;  demitted  these  offices  in  1601,  and  thereafter  lived  in  retirement  upon 
his  estate  of  Hagestad.  In  1670,  the  king  appointed  him  his  physician  in  ordinary, 
which  situation  he  filled  till  his  death.  4th  Nov.,  1680.  He  enlarged  the  new  edition  of 
his  father's  anatomy  (Leyd.,  1641;  often  reprinted)  with  a  mass  of  new  observations. 
Besides  many  other  valuable  anatomical  and  medical  works,  his  works  on  biblical  and 
other  anti(]nities,  and  on  natural  philosophy,  are  particular!}'  worthy  of  notice.  H?»  was 
rme  of  the  most  learned  and  studious  of  physicians,  and  warmly  defended  Harvey's 
doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  lilood.  His  son,  K.vspeu  B..  b.  1654,  d.  1704,  was 
likewise  an  accompbshed  anatomist:  and  another  son,  Thom.^s  B.,  b.  1659,  d.  1690,  is 
the  author  of  a  standard  work  on  northern  antiquities — the  Antiquitaturii  Lanicarnm 
Libri  Trts  (Copenh.,  1689;;  also  of  De  Causis  (Jimttniptiv  a  Danis  adhuc,  geniilibus  Mortis. 

BABTHOLOMEW,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Indiana,  intersected  by  the  Jefferson vllle,  Madison, 
and  Indianapolis  railroad;  375  sq.m. ;  pop.  '79,  21,133;  level  in  the  e.  and  hilly  in  the 
w. ;  produces  cereals,  butter,  and  wool.     Co.  seat,  Columbus. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  S.mnt,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  supposed  to  be  the  same  person 
as  Nathaniel.  He  was  a  native  of  Galilee,  but  nothing  authentic  is  known  regarding  his 
life  and  labors.  According  to  the  traditionary  record  of  Eusebius,  he  carried  Christianity 
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into  India;  Chn^sostom  speaks  of  him  as  a  missionary  in  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor,  -while 
a  still  later  legend  declares  that  he  was  enuiriedat  All)ania  Pyla,  the  modern  Derbend, 
a  town  on  the  Caspian  sea.  The  relics  of  St.  B.  "appeared  '"  at  Rome  in  983  a.d.,  and 
are  preserved  there  in  the  church  bearini?  his  name.  The  Roman  and  An!j:lo-Catholic 
churches  holt',  a  festival  in  his  memory  on  the  24th  Auff. ;  ihe  Greek  church,  on  the  11th 
June.  The  primitive  church  possessed  an  apocryphal  gospel  under  hij  name,  but  it  Ls 
now  lost. 

BAETHOLOMEW,  St.,  a  Caribbean  island,  bought  l-.y  Sweden  in  1785  from  the 
French  Wist  India  company,  and  acquired  again  b^'France  Ihrouiih  purchase  in  18T8. 
It  lies  about  30  r.i.  to  the  u.'of  St.  Kitts.  in  abuut  17'  40'  n.  hit.  and  63"  e.  long.  "With 
an  area  of  only  35  sq.m.,  St.  B.  contains  about  2900  inhabitants.  The  soil  Ts  fertile, 
though,  as  is  geuerall}-  tlie  case  in  the  group,  fresh  water  is  scarce.  Like  mo.*  of  its 
neighbors.  St.  B.  is  diftieult  of  access,  its  only  liarbor  (Le  Carenage)  being  on  its  w.  side, 
near  the  chief  town,  Gustavia. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  Edward  Sheffield,  1822-58:  b.  Conn.  He  was  first  a  dentist, 
then  a  painter,  and  lastly  a  sculptor.  Among  his  productions  are  "  Youth  and  Age," 
"The  Shepherd  Boy,"  "Ganymede  and  the  Eagle,"  "Eve  after  the  Fall,"  and  a  monu- 
meul  to  Charles  Carroll. 

BARTHOLOMEW  BAYOL*,  a  channel  or  outlet  beginning  in  Arkansas  and  run- 
ning in  a  very  crooked  course  to  Washita  river  in  Louisiana;  navigable  200  m.  for  steam- 
boats. 

BARTHOLOMEW  FAIR,  formerly  held  at  West  Smithfield,  London,  but  discontinued 
since  ]S55.  The  charter  of  this  fair  was  gi-anted  by  Henry  I.,  in  1133,  to  a  monk  named 
Rayer  or  Rahere,  who  had  been  his  jester,  and  had  f(junded  the  church  and  priory  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  with  an  hospital  attached.  The  fair  was  held  annually  at  the  festival 
of  St.  Bartholomew  (Aug.  24.  old  style),  and,  like  all  ancient  fairs,  was  originally  con- 
nected with  the  church,  under  wliose  auspices  mu-acle  plays  (q.v.),  founded  on  the 
legends  of  saints,  were  represented,  which  gave  place  to  mysteries,  and  these  again  to 
moralilicd;  afterwards,  profane  stories  were  introduced — the  origin  of  the  modern  English 
drama.  After  the  opening  of  the  fair,  it  was  customary  anciently  for  wrestlers  to  exer- 
cise their  art.  Wild  rabbits  were  hunted  for  sport  by  the  mob,  and  the  scholars  from 
the  different  London  schools  met  at  the  priorj^  for  disputations  on  grammar  and  logic, 
and  to  wrangle  together  in  verse.  In  the  first  centuries  of  its  existence,  B.  F.  was  one 
of  the  great  annual  markets  of  the  nation,  and  the  chief  cloth-fair  of  the  kingdom.  The 
clothiers  of  England  and  the  drapers  of  London  had  their  standings,  during  the  fair,  in 
the  priory  church-yard.  A  peddler's  court,  or  court  of  pie  prmdre  (see  Piepowder 
Court),  was  hold  witiiin  the  priory  gates,  for  debts  and  contracts,  before  a  jury  of 
traders  formed  on  the  spot,  at  whiclitiie  prior,  as  lord  of  the  fan-,  presided  by  his  repre- 
sentative or  steward.  In  1445,  four  persons  were  appointed  by  the  court  of  aldermen  as 
keepers  of  the  fair  and  of  the  court  of  pie  poudre,  the  city  being  thus  in  that  court 
represented  as  joint  lord  of  the  fair  with  the  prior.  As  the  fair  prospered,  its  chief 
articles  of  traffic  were,  in  the  first  instance,  cloth  stuffs,  leather,  pewter,  and  live  cattle; 
while  it  was  rendered  attractive  to  the  crowds  that  attended  it  by  a  variety  of  popular 
amu.sements.  All  manner  of  shows,  exhibitions,  theatrical  booths,  etc.,  thronged  the 
fair;  and  tumblers,  acrobats,  stilt-walkers,  mummers,  mountebanks,  and  merry  andrews 
resorted  to  it  in  great  numljcrs.  On  the  suppression  of  the  religious  liouses,  the  priory 
was  disjoined  from  the  hospital,  and  the  latter,  on  27th  Dec,  1546,  was,  b\'  Hcnrj-  VIII., 
transferred  to  the  corporation  of  London,  a  new  hospital  being  established  on  the  site 
of  the  former.  The  priory  was  purchased  for  £1064,  lbs.  M.  by  Sir  Richard  Rich, 
chancellor  of  the  court  of  augmentations,  afterwards  lord  chancellor  under  the  title  of 
lord  Rich,  and  became  his  town-house.  Towards  the  close  of  the  16th  c,  streets  of 
houses  began  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  cloth-fair,  a  name  which  is  still  retained.  In 
1593,  the  keeping  of  the  fair  was,  for  the  first  time,  suspended  h\  the  raging  of  the 
plague.  The  same  thing  happened  in  1603,  in  1625,  in  1630,  in  1665,  and  iii  1666.  At 
this  fair,  foreigners  were  at  first  licensed  for  three  days,  and  the  city  freemen  as  long  as 
they  would,  which  was  six  or  seven  days.  In  1661,  after  the  restoration,  the  fair  lasted 
for  14  days  or  more.  In  1685,  it  was  leased  by  the  city  to  the  sword-bearer.  After  this 
period,  it  began  to  decay  as  a  place  of  trade.  In  1691,  the  coutinuance  of  the  fair  was 
limited  to  three  days,  liesldes  the  proclamation  day.  In  1701,  it  was  represented  as  a 
nuisance.  In  1750,  it  was  again  limited  to  three  days.  B}-  the  alteration  of  the  calendar 
in  1752,  the  fair,  in  the  following  year.  was.  for  the  first  time,  proclaimed  on  3d  Sep- 
tember. In  1798.  the  question  of  abolishing  the  fair  was  discu.ssed  by  the  corporation. 
It  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  traffic,  and  -n^as  onlj'  considered  as  a  haunt  of  amuse- 
ment, riot,  and  dissipation.  The  fair  had  latterly  been  attended  only  by  the  keepers  of 
a  few  gingerbread-stalls;  and  in  1839,  measures  were  first  seriously  adopted  for  its  sup- 
pression. In  1840.  tlie  exhibitions  were  removed  to  Islington.  Wild-beast  shows  were 
allowed,  but  dwarfs  and  giants  were  excluded.  Ii  1850,  the  last  proclamation  by  the 
lord  mayor  took  place,  and  in  1855,  the  once  famous  B,  F.  came  to  an  end.  An  octavo 
volume,  entitled  Memoirs  of  Bartholomeic  Fair,  by  Henry  Morley,  was  published  in 
London  in  1859. 
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BARTHOLOMEW'S  (St.)  DAY  (Fr.  La  JSf.-Bnr(h<'lemt/;  Gor.  Barthohmavmncht,  i.e., 
R:ii;hol(>im'\v's  iiiulit,  ov  lUiilhoc/tziit,  i.e.,  hlood-weddiiiji),  tlic  apix'lhiliun  j:;ivfu  to  the 
niassucrc  of  the  Protestants  in  Paris  on  llio  ni,<;lit  of  Si.  li.  1).,  lu-lvvfen  24lli  and  25th 
AuiT..  ir)T2.  After  liie  death  of  Francis  II.  in  lotiO,  (."atliarine  dc'  iMcdici  (q.v.),  as  re.i^ont 
for  iier  son,  Charles  IX.,  a  niinoi'.  in  order  to  annoy  the  Calliolic  paity  of  the  duke 
Francis  of  (juise  (([.v.).  had  granted  an  ediet  of  toleration  to  the  Kefornied,  atwho.se 
lu'ad  was  tlie  prince  of  Conde.  Both  parties  lookup  arms,  and  there  ensued  a  war  which 
lasted  for  eight  yeans,  the  eruelties  of  which,  through  mutual  exasperation,  are  almost 
incredible.  The  duke  Francis  of  Guise  was  murdered  by  an  assa.ssiu,  and  the  prince  of 
C.'oude  was  taken  i)ri.soner  in  the  battle  of  .larnac,  in  1509,  and  shot.  The  young  prince 
Henry  of  IJearn,  afterwards  king  Henry  IV.,  a  nephew  of  Conde,  then  became  leader 
of  the  Ueformed,  along  with  adnnral  Coligny  (q.v.).  It  was  not  till  the  strength  of  both 
sides  was  exhausted,  that  the  peace  of  St.  Germainen-Laye  was  concluded  in  1570, 
whereby  the  Keformed  obtained  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  Catharine  de'  Medici 
now  expressed  uuieh  friendliness  towards  the  Keformed,  and  even  endeavored  to 
lull  them  into  negligence  by  the  marriage  of  the  youthful  Henry  of  Beam  with  her 
daughter  Margaret,  IHth  Aug.,  1572.  Admiral  Coligny  was  drawn  to  Paris,  and  the 
king  not  only  inade  him  costly  presents,  but  gave  him  an  important  ofiicc  in  the  council 
of  .Mate.  However,  all  this  was  oidy  the  basest  hypocrisy.  When,  by  means  of  the 
marriage  of  i)rince  Henry,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Ueformed  had  been  allured  to  Paris, 
admiral  Coligny  was  wounded  by  a  shot  from  a  window  of  the  palace  on  22d  Aug.,  1572. 
The  king,  indeed,  hastened  to  him,  and  swore  to  avenge  him;  but,  on  the  very  same 
day,  the  king  was  persuaded  by  his  mother  that  the  admiral  sought  his  life.  "  By  God's 
death  !"  he  exclaimed,  "let  tlie  admiral  be  slain,  and  not  him  only,  but  all  the  Hugue- 
nots, till  not  one  remain  that  can  give  us  trouble  !"  That  night,  Catharine  held  a  coun- 
cil, and  apjiointed  St.  B.  I),  for  carrying  into  effect  the  long-contemplated  massacre. 
After  Coligny  had  been  murdered,  a  bell  in  the  tower  of  the  royal  palace,  at  the  hour  of 
midnight,  gave  the  signal  to  the  asseml)led  companies  of  citizens  for  a  general  mas.sacro 
of  the  Huguenots.  Tlie  king  himself  hred  from  his  palace  upon  those  that  were  fleeing 
]iast.  The  prince  of  Conde  and  the  king  of  Navai-re  only  saved  tlieir  lives  by  going  to 
mass,  and  appearing  to  conform  to  the  Catholic  church.  The  provinces  were  at  the 
same  time  summoned  to  similar  slaughter;  and  although  in  some  of  them  the  officials 
were  ashamed  to  publish  the  murderouo  commands  which  had  been  transmitted  to 
them,  there  were  found  bloodthirsty  fanatics  enough,  who  perpetrated  the  greatest  Jior- 
rors  for  .several  weeks  together  in  almost  all  the  provinces,  so  that  it  was  reckoned  that 
30,0(10  (some  authorities  make  the  number  70,000)  persons  were  murdered.  The  pope 
celebrated  the  events  of  St.  B.  D.  hy  a  procession  to  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  a  grand 
Te  Dviiut,  and  the  proclamation  of  a  j'car  of  jubilee.  Many  of  the  Huguenots  lied  to 
pathless  mountains  and  to  La  Rochelle,  to  whicli  the  duke  of  Anjou  laid  siege.  Upon 
receiving  intelligence,  however,  that  he  had  been  elected  king  of  Poland,  he  made  aa 
arrangement  on  July  6,  1573,  according  to  which  the  king  granted  to  the  Huguenots  aa 
amnesty,  and  the  exercise  of  their  religion  in  certain  towns. 

EAETHOLOMEW'S  (St.)  HOSPITAL,  Smithfield,  London,  was  originally  a  part  of  the 
priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  founded  in  1102  by  Habere,  the  first  prior.  At  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  religious  houses,  it  was  founded  anew  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  endowment 
has  been  subsequently  enlarged  from  various  sources,  public  and  private.  The  hospital 
contains  more  than  GOO  beds,  and  affords  relief  to  70,000  patients  annually.  Tiiere  is  a 
medical  school  attached.     The  revenues  are  large  and  ample. 

BARTIZAN,  a  small  stone  closet,  thrown  out  upon  corbels  over  doorways,  and  on 
other  pans  of  media>val  castles,  generally  for  defense,  but  sometimes  only  for  conveni- 
ence to  the  inmates  and  defenders. 

BARTLETT,  Elisiia,  1805-55;  b.  R.  I.;  a  physician,  graduated  at  the  medial 
department  of  Brown  university;  lecturer  on  pathological  anatomy;  professor  in  Tran- 
sylvania (Ky.)  college,  and  in  the  universities  of  Maryland  and  New  York,  and  pro- 
fessor of  materia  medica,  etc.,  in  the  New  York  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons.  He 
wrote  E>t!<(iy  on  the  Pldlomplnj  of  Medical  Science,  Fevers  of  the  ITnited  Statex,  and  a  volume 
of  verses  from  subjects  in  Dickens'  novels.  He  was  also  editor  of  the  Mo)it]dy  Journal 
of  Medical  Literature. 

BARTLETT,  Ich.\bod,  1786-1853;  b.  N.  H. ;  a  lawyerof  Portsmouth,  K  H..  edu- 
cated at  Dartmouth;  was  in  the  state  legislature  and  in  congress.  He  was  a  con.spicuou3 
forensic  opi)onent  of  Daniel  Webster  and  Jeremiah  Mason. 

BARTLETT,  Joseph,  1762-1827;  b.  Mass.;  a  lawyer  of  Massachusetts,  graduate  of 
Ilar\ard;  author  of  Tlte  Neic  Vicar  of  Bran,  and  other  satirical  verses.  His  life  was 
remarkable.  He  visited  England,  fell  to  gambling,  was  put  in  prison,  wrote  a  play  to 
secure  his  release,  and  went  upon  the  stage.  He  came  back  with  a  great  quantity  of 
goods  procured  on  credit,  and  was  wreckeil  on  cape  Cod.  Then  he  went  into  law  busi- 
ness and  politics,  and  was  elected  to  the  legislature. 

BARTLETT,  Josi.\h,  1729-95;  b.  Mass.;  a  self-educated  physician,  beginning  prac- 
tice in  New  Hampshii'e,  where  he  successfully  introduced  the  use  of  Peruvian  bark. 
He  was  in  the  legislature  from  1765  until  the  revolution.     H3  was  a  member  of  the 
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committee  of  safety,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  colonel  of  a  regiment,  delegate  in  congress, 
tl»c  tirst  member  lo  vote  for  Ihc  dt'claratioii  of  independence,  and  the  first  (after  Joliu 
Hancock,  the  president)  lo  sign  tliat  doennient.  lie  was  judge  of  the  common  pleas, 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  and  chief  justice.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  convcn 
tiou  called  to  adoi)t  the  federal  constitutictn,  and  the  tirst  governor  of  New  Hampshire 
under  its  tirst  coustituiion.  He  was  i)resident  of  tlie  iS'ew  Hampshire  medica!  society, 
and  always  the  friend  and  pati-on  of  learned  men. 

BARTLETT,  Samuel  Coixokd,  d.d.,  lt,.d.  ;  b.  N.  H.,  1817;  graduate  of  Dart 
mouth,  and  of  Andover  theological  seminary ;  professor  of  intellectual  and  moral  jilii- 
losophy  in  Western  liest-rve  college,  and  of  15ililical  literature  in  Chicago  tlieoiogical 
seminary;  Congregational  pastor  in  various  places;  at  i)res^nt  (lisyO)  president  of  Uarl- 
mouth  college.  He  is  known  as  a  vigorous  writer  in  support  of  the  old  forms  of  doc- 
trine. He  has  traveled  in  the  east,  and  has  published,  besides  many  essays. 
Sketches  of  Vie  Jfissiom  of  the  American,  Board,  Lije  and  Death  Uternal,  and  special 
articles  for  Smiths  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

BAllTLETT,  Wii>li.\m,  1748-1841;  b.  Mass.;  a  philanthropist  who  accumulated 
a  hirge  fortune  in  trade.  He  contributed  $oO,000  toward  the  founding  of  Andos 
ver  thi'ologieal  seminary,  and  distributed  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  mission- 
and  other  benevolent  objects. 

BARTLETT,  William  Fuancis,  b.  ]\Iass.,  1840;  graduated  at  Harvard;  served 
■witli  conspicuous  honor  in  the  civil  war  from  privi.te  to  l^revet  maj.gen.  of  volun- 
teers; lost  a  leg  at  the  siege  of  Yorktowu ;  was  wounded  at  Port  Hudson,  and  tlie  battle 
of  the  Wilderness,  and  once  more  while  leading  an  a.ssaulting  colunm  near  Petersburg, 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner.     He  died,  greatly  lamented,  Dec,  1876. 

BAETLETT,  William  Henry,  an  artist  and  popuhir  Avriter,  was  born  at  Kentish 
Town,  Loudon,  on  the  29th  Mar.,  1809.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  eminent  architectural 
antiquary,  Mr.  John  Brilton,  of  London,  and  during  his  apprenticeship  di>played  more 
than  ordinary  talent  for  drawing,  which  was  fostered  by  Ins  master  sending  him  into 
many  of  the  mo.st  interesting  counties  in  England  to  nnike  sketciies  from  nature,  ilr. 
Britton  afterwards  cmployetl  him  to  make  drawings  for  his  Caihidral  Antiquities  and 
also  for  his  Pictunxqae  Antiquities  of  Eiif/Iish  Cities.  Subsequently  B.  visited  the  conti- 
nent, the  Holy  Land,  and  America  several  times,  on  each  occasion  enriching  Ids  portfolio 
with  innumerable  interesting  scenes.  No  fewer  than  19  quarto  volumes,  containing 
about  1000  engravings  from  his  sketche.  "^nd  lettei-XMcss  from  his  own  pen  and  those 
of  his  fellow-travelers,  Dr.  W.  Beattie,  N.  P.  Willis,  and  ]\Ii.-s  Pardoe,  -were  devoted  to 
these  countries.  Several  other  volumes,  ot  which  ne\Aas  the  sole  author  as  well  as 
artist,  have  also  been  published.  Some  of  tiie  booKs  had  a  wonderful  success,  espe. 
cially  those  on  Swizerland,  the  Holj'  Land,  and  Egypt.  B.  died  on  the  voyage  from 
Malta  to  Mar.seilles  on  Sept.  25,  1854.  He  had  been  revisiting  Palestine,  and  the  mate- 
rials he  had  collected  were  publislied   under  the  title  Jerusalem  Ilerisited. 

BARTLETT  is  also  the  name  of  several  American  aiithors,  the  most  eminent  of  whom 
is  John  Russell  B.,  born  at  Providence,  R.  L  (U.  S),  in  Oct.,  1805.  He  was  employed  by 
the  United  States  government,  in  1850-53,  as  a  C(iinmissioner  for  determining  the^Iexi- 
can  boundary  Hue,  and,  in  1854,  published  an  account  of  his  explorations  and  adven- 
tui-es,  etc.,  in  that  capacity-.  In  1855,  he  became  secretary  of  state  of  Rhode  Island. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  Tlie  Profjress  <f  EtJinology,  a  popular  Dictionary  of  America n.s7n-; 
Bibliography  of  Bjoki  Relating  to  the  CicilWar,  etc. 

BARTOL,  Cyrus  Augustus,  d.d.,  b.  Me.,  1813;  graduate  of  Bowdoin  college,  and 
of  Cambridge  divinity  school,  and  became  a  Unitarian  preacher,  pastor  of  the  West 
church,  in  Boston.  In  doctrine  he  ranks  among  the  radicals  of  his  denomination ;  in 
st3ie  he  is  clear  and  picturesque.  He  has  pulilished  Ditcovr.ses  on  the  Christian  Spirit 
and  Life,  vhristian  Body  and  Form,  Pictures  of  Europe,  Radical  Problems,  Ihe  Rising 
Faith,  and  man_y  essays. 

BAR'TOLI,  Daniele,  1608-85;  a  native  of  Ferrara,  educated  a  Jesuit,  and  commis- 
sioned to  write  a  history  of  the  order,  which  he  did  in  an  elaborate  work,  treating  espe. 
cially  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  and  other  parts  of  the  east.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of 
the  English  Roman"  Catholics,  the  life  of  Loyola,  several  other  biographies,  books  on 
religion  and  morals,  on  physical  phenomena,  grammar,  etc. 

BARTOLI  NI,  Lorenzo,  a  celebrated  Italian  sculptor,  was  1)  at  Vernio,  in  the  u.  of 
Tuscany,  in  1777.  Circumstances  brought  him  to  Paris  while  stiil  a  3'ouug  man,  where 
he  practiced  his  art  for  some  time  with  very  little  pecuniary  success:  but  at  length, 
having  obtained  an  academy  prize  for  a  bass-relief  of  Cleobis  and  Biton.  he  was  suddenly 
ushered  into  notice  and  prosperity.  Several  influential  persons  patronized  him,  sucli  as 
Deuon  and  Regnauld  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely.  Through  the  first,  he  obtained  a  commis. 
sion  to  execute  one  of  the  bass-reliefs  in  the  hall  of  the  Vendome  palace,  and  also  tin* 
bust  of  Napoleon  over  the  door  of  the  institute  of  France.  Napoleon  himself  gave  hini 
a  multitude  of  orders.  Uiany  of  which,  imfortunately,  were  never  executed.  In  1808, 
the  en)peror  sent  him  to  Carrara,  to  establish  a  school  of  scidpture.  Here  he  remained 
till  1814,  wiien  he  accompanii'd  his  imperial  master  to  Elba.  After  the  battle  ot 
Waterloo,  he  repaired  to  Florence,  where  he  was  subsequently  appointed  director  of  th(j 
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sculpture  (Icpartincnt  in  the  acntlomy  of  tlic  tine  arts,  an  oflicc  lie  rotiiinod  till  his 
dcalli  in  1»50.  Biirtolini  wusa  very  in'olitic  tiiiist.  Besides  Ihe  worlds  already  mentioned, 
liarloiiin  executed  l)usls  of  Clieruliini,  .Alehul.  Madame  Heiiiiauld,  a  maf,nutieent  statue 
of  Napoleon  I.  (now  in  .Vnierica),  several  t'Xipiisile  sepulehial  nioinimcnts,  sucii  as  that 
of  lady  Stratford  Canninu-  in  the  eatlu  dial  of  Liiusanne,  and  various  trroups,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  are  Ids  "  thaiity,"  and  "■  llercides  and  Lycus."  In  Kimland  and  France, 
his  style  is  in  general  ureatly  esteemed;  in  Germany,  it  is  less  Idirldy  thouLrhlof.  llistig- 
ures  are  characterized  by  their  truthfulness  of  proportion  and  classic;  rei>ose,  tllon^■h  tJiey 
also  possess  a  remarkahl}'  life-like  expiession.  After  Canova,  Ijaitohni  is  reck(jned  the 
most  distinguished  Italian  sculptor  of  modern  times. 

BAH  TOLO,  or  BAlt'TOLI,  Taddko  ni,  1390-1414;  an  Italian  painter  ^vllose  works 
are  found  at  Padua,  Pisa,  and  Volterra,  with  some  remarkable  frescoes  in  tlie  chapel  of 
the  pla/.a  at  Sienna. 

BARTOLOMEO,  Sax,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Benevento,  with  a  pop.  of  5400. 

BARTOLOMME  O,  Fka.     See  Baccio  deli.a  Porta,  ante. 

BARTOLOZ'ZI,  FiiAXOKsco,  an  eminent  engraver,  was  b.  in  Florence  about  1730. 
After  pracliciiii;-  his  art  under  Wagner  of  Venice,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  executed 
his  admired  plates  from  the  life  of  St.  Xilus.  lie  was  afterwards  commissioned  by  ]Mr. 
Dalton.  lilaarian  of  George  ILL,  to  engrave  a  series  of  drawings  hj-  Gueremo,  and  was 
induced  by  tiiesame  gentleman  to  settle  in  England.  Here  Bartolo/.zi  produced  iiis  spirited 
and  highly  finished  engravings  of  the  "  Virgin  and  Child"  after  Carlo  Dolci,  and  "  Clytie" 
after  Annil)ale  Carracei.  which  entitle  him  to  occupy  tlie  front  rank  in  his  profession. 
He  also  engraved  numerous  specimens  of  the  works  of  his  friend  Giovanni  Cipriani,  of 
Michael  Aiigelo,  Cantarini.  ('ortona,  etc.,  with  ecjual  truth  and  effect.  Barlolozzi  likewi.se 
enriched  alderman  Boydell's  Shakespeare  gallery  with  many  tine  engravings.  In  1802, 
he  received  a  tiattering  invitation  from  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal,  to  take  the  super- 
intendence of  a  scliool  of  engravers  at  Lisbon,  whither  he  repaired  three  years  after- 
wards, in  his  seventv-tifth  year,  and  there  resided  until  his  deatli  lu  1818.  He  was  the 
grandfather  of  Madame  V^estris,  the  celebi'atcd  comedian. 

B.VR'TOLUS,  Osso.  or  Baktolus  de  Saxo  Ferrato,  1314-57;  professor  of  civil 
law  in  the  university  of  Perugia,  and  the  most  famous  master  of  the  dialectical  school 
of  jurists.  lie  won  great  reputation  by  his  lectures  and  writings;  among  the  latter, 
treatises  On  Procedure,  On  Kcideace,  and  Comirunfary  oit.  the  Code  of  ./tisiiniun.  His 
inagnitieent  monument  in  the  church  of  Sau  Francisco  bears  .simply  his  name. 

BARTON,  a  CO.  in  central  Kansas;  1332  sq.m. ;  pop.  '78,  8251;  in  '80,  10,708.  Tlie 
CO.  is  intersected  by  the  Arkansas  river,  and  by  ihe  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  rail- 
roail;  surface  undulating  and  soil  productive.     Co.  seat,  Great  Bend. 

B.VRTON,  a  co.  in  Missouri  on  the  Kansas  border-  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  5087:  in  '80, 
iO.332.  It  is  chietly  forest  and  ])rairie,  with  fertile  soil,  producing  corn,  wheat,  and  live 
stock.     Coal  and  limestone  are  found.     Co.  seat,  Lamar. 

BARTOX,  Benmamin  S.mitii,  1766-1815;  a  native  of  Pennsylvania;  educated  at 
Philadelphia,  and  in  Germany;  graduated  at  Gottin..;-in;  profes.sor  of  natural  history, 
botany,  and  materia  medica  in  Peun.sylvania  college.  Besides  many  papers  in  the 
philos()()hieal  and  medical  journals,  he  published  ObserTatioiis  on  Some  Parts  of  Ndtnrnl 
llixtori/,  Nein  Views  of  the  Origin,  of  the  Tribes  of  America,  Elements  of  Botany,  Collections 
towards  a  Materia  Medica  of  the  United  States,  and  other  medical  works. 

BARTON,  Bernard,  an  English  poet,  b.  31st  Jan.,  1784,  in  London.  His  parents 
were  meml)ers  of  the  .society  of  Friends,  to  the  tenets  of  wdiich  body  B.  adhered  tlirouglv 
life.  In  1810.  he  became  clerk  to  a  banking  hou-^e  at  Woodbridge,  in  which  situation  he 
continued  until  within  two  years  of  hisdeatii.  .ills  first  poetical  efforts,  published  in  1812 
under  the  title  of  .Uctrirn.l  PJ(f'itxions,  brought  him  into  correspondence  with  the  poet 
Soutliey.  Poems  by  an  Anintenr  (1818),  ami  Poems  (Lond.,  1820),  increased  his  reputation 
and  gained  him  the  friendship  of  Lamb  and  Byron.  Napoleon  and  otlier  Pocm'<  appeared 
in  1822,  and  was  followed  within  five  years  by  several  other  productions.  All  the  poems 
of  B.  are  pervaded  by  pious  sentiment,  and  some  passages  display  much  natural  tender- 
ness and  religious  fervor;  but  he  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  fluent'  pleasant  versifier  than 
a  poet.  So  early  as  1824.  a  reading  club  founiled  by  him  in  Woodbridge  collected  the 
sum  of  £1200  sterling,  and  presented  it  to  him.  Some  years  before  hisdeatii.  he  received, 
through  sir  Robert  Peel,  a  pension  of  £100  sterling.  Iii  addition  to  the  works  mentioned, 
he  published  Fisher's  Jucenile  Scrap-bvol:  (Lond.,  1836),  Tite  Rc'iqunry  (Lond.,  1836),  and 
Rous  hold  Verses  (Lond.,  1845).  After  hisdeatii,  which  took  place  suddenly,  19th  Feb., 
1849,  his  dauahter  published  Selections  from  the  Poems  and  Letters  of  Bernard  Barton 
(Lond.,  1849). 

BARTON,  Clara,  b.  Maine.  She  was  a  teacher  in  early  life,  and  founder  of  various 
free  schools  in  New  Jersey.  In  1854,  she  had  a  clerkship  in"  Washington,  but  resigned  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  and  went  into  hospital  service.  After  peace 
she  originated  and  carried  on  at  her  own  cost  a  systematic  .search  for  massing  soldiers. 
Going  to  Europe  for  her  health,  she  was  assistant  to  the  grand  duchess  of  Baden  in  estab- 
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lishiniT  hospitals  in  l!io  Franco-Ocn-mp.n  ^vnr,  follov/cd  t>.e  German  arinj',  and  was  hon- 
ored witli  the  goklen  cross  of  Baden  and  the  iron  cross  of  German}'. 

BARTON,  Et.t'/.at.ktit,  commonly  called  "the  hoi}-  maid  of  Kent,"  aAvrctchcd  crca- 
tnre,  subject  to  spasmodic  nervous  affections,  durin;;- which  slic  gave  utterance  to  inco- 
herent exclamations  and  phrases.  Ahout  the  year  loS."),  slie  Avas  servant  in  a  tavern  at 
Aldington,  in  Kent;  and  the  cunning  i)riest  of  tlie  parish  seeing  her  in  her  paro.vysms, 
on  the  strength  of  her  misfcn'tune  conceived  the  idea  of  presenting  lier  to  tlu!  world  as  a 
prophetess.  Under  his  directions,  siie  played  her  iKirt  so  well  that  not  only  the  common 
people.  l)Ut  even  men  of  intellect  and  e(hication  like  sir  Thomas  jMore,  and  Barham,  the 
archbi.-^hop  of  Canterbury,  were  deceived  by  her.  The  former,  however,  afterwards 
recognized  lier  true  character.  She  became  a  nun,  and  wlien,  in  1532,  Henry  YIII. 
quaiTeled  witli  the  court  of  Home,  she  was  induced  to  denounce  loudly  tiie  king's  sepa- 
ration from  his  first  wife,  and  his  marriage  witli  Anne  Boleyn,  and  even  to  prophesy  hi-S 
death.  Being  arrested  by  the  king's  command,  along  wilh  her  accomplices,  she  made 
Ixeforc  the  judges  a  confession,  which  was  afterwards  publielv  repeated  before  the  peopli', 
of  tlie  fraud  which  had  been  perpetrated,  and  was  sentenced  to  ecclesiastical  penance  and 
to  imprisonment.  She  was  afterwards  accused  of  high  treason,  and  executed  along  with 
some  of  her  accomplices  in  1534. 

BAKTOX,  William,  1747-1831;  a  native  of  Rhode  Island;  and  a  col.  in  the  revolu- 
tion. On  the  niglit  of  July  20,  1777,  he  led  a  small  party  across  Narragansett  bay,  passed 
unobserved  by  tlirce  Britisli  war  vessels,  and  near  Newi>ort  captured  the  Englisli  gen. 
Prescott.  For  this  act  congress  gave  him  a  sword,  a  colonel's  commission,  and  a  tract 
of  land  in  Vermont.  He  was  for  many  j-ears  in  prison  for  debt  in  Vermont,  but  was 
released  through  the  influence  of  gen.  Lafavette,  wlio  paid  the  claim  on  which  he  was 
held. 

BARTON  BEDS,  a  group  of  strata,  composed  of  clay  and  sand,  and  forming  part  of 
ihe  middle  eocene  formation,  included  in  tlie  Bag.shot  series  (q.  v). 

BAETON-ON-H"CrMBER,  at.  in  n.  Lincolnshire,  outlic  s.  side  of  the  Ilumber,  6  m.s.w. 
of  Hull.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  having  been  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  Ilumber 
before  the  foimdation  of  Hull.  It  was  once  surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  fosse,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  incursions  of  the  Danes  and  Saxon.s.  The  ferry  across  the  Humber, 
on  the  great  road  from  London  to  Hull,  used  to  be  here;  l)Ut  the  London  and  Hull 
inland  tratUc  has  now  been  diverted  from  B.  by  the  steam  ferry  at  New  Holland,  C  m. 
below  Bariou.  The  chief  mauufactui'es  are  ropes,  sacking,  bricks,  tiles,  pottery,  and 
whiting.  There  aie  quairies  of  chalk  and  oolite.  The  tower  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
v.hich  was  built  about  the  time  of  the  conquest,  has  both  round  and  pointed  arches;  and, 
with  the  ])art  of  the  building  to  the  w.,  constitutes  one  of  the  few  existing  examples  of 
undoubted  Anglo-Saxon  architecture.  St.  3Iary's  church  is  a  handsome  structure  of  the 
14th  century.     Pop.  '71,  4332. 

BAKTON'S  BUTTONS,  exceedingly  minute  lines  engraved  on  metal  by  a  dividing 
engine,  which  produce  a  surface  I'ellecting  various  colors.  These  tine  lines  are  stamped 
from  dies  on  buttons,  etc. ,  whicli  rival  gems  in  brilliaucj'.     John  Barton  was  the  inventor. 

BAK'TOW,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Georgia,  intersected  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Coosa  river, 
and  by  the  Western,  and  Atlantic  and  Rome  railroads;  550  .sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  10,506 — 
6774  colored;  in '80,  18,694.  It  is  hilly,  with  fertile  soil,  producing  grain,  cotton,  and 
wool;  has  nunes  of  copper,  lead,  marble,  anl  limestone.     Co.  seat,  Cartersvllle. 

BARTRAM,  John,  1701-1777;  a  Pennsylvanian  farmer,  who  became,  according  t-o 
Linnteus,  "the  greatest  natural  botanist  in  the  world."  He  visited  many  sections  of 
the  present  United  States,  collecting  trees  and  plants  for  European  gardens,  for  which 
the  botanivts  of  the  time  repaid  him  in  books  and  apparatus.  On  tiie  Schuylkill  near 
Philadelphia  he  established  the  tirst  American  l)otauical  garden,  and  was  a  member  of 
several  foreign  societies.     lie  published  Uc-tcriptioa  of  End  Florida,  inth  a  journal. 

BARTR.VM.  WiTjjAM,  1739-1823;  a  n-.tJ-e  of  Pennsylvania,  son  of  Jolm.  and  like 
iiim  a  botanist,  though  he  declined  a  professorship  on  account  of  imperfect  eve-sight. 
He  settled  in  Florida  and  wi-ote  Tnurls  Thronoh  Xorth  and  South  Carolina.  Ea><t  and 
West  Florida,  and  the  Cherokee  Country,  and  Obseri-atio/is  on  the  Creek  and  Cherokee 
Indians.  He  made  the  most  comprehensive  list  of  American  birds,  previous  to  that  of 
Wilson,  with  whom  he  was  a  co-laborer. 

BARTSCH,  JoHANN  Adam  Bernitakd.  von.  1757-1821:  a  German  engraver  of 
superior  acquirements,  member  of  the  academy  of  tine  arts,  and  director  of  the  imperial 
collection  of  engravings;  author  of  La  Peintre-grareitr,  in  21  vols.,  a  Caiahpf/ue  of  tJie 
warksof  Bemhrandt,  and  other  catalogues.     He  produced  more  than  500  plates  of  hisoAvn. 

BARTJ,  a  fine  woolly  substance  found  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  of  the  safjnerus 
mrrharifer  (also  called  arenr/a  mcrharifera),  one  of  the  most  valuable  sago-palms  of  the 
Indian  archipelago.  It  is  much  employed  in  calking  ship.s,  in  stuffing  cushions,  and 
for  other  similar  purposes. 

BA  RUCH  (i.e.  the  blessed),  the  son  of  Neriah,  was  the  person  to  whom  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  dictated  his  oracles.  During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzcr,  both 
he  and  the   prophet  were,  b}^  their  own  countrymen,  .shut  up  in  a  narrow  prison,  but 
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ohtaiiH'il  from  Uw  coiHiuerer  freedom  ami  permission  to  clioose  their  own  residence. 
H.  remained  for  some  time  in  Palestine,  but  afterwards  uceompatiied  Jeremiali  to  Eu-ypt. 
His  siiltsecjueiit  iiistory  is  uidvnown.  An  a|H)ery])liai  vvorlv  in  llie  Greeii  language  lias 
come  down  to  us  under  his  name — viz.,  the  hook  of  B.,  which  contains  words  of  com 
ft)rl  for  the  Israelites,  and  predicts  the  re))uil(Um?  of  Jerusalem.  There  is  usually 
appended  to  it,  us  chapters  vi.  and  vii.,  a  letter — also  apocryi)hal — of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  to  (he  exiles  in  Babylon. 

BAE  WOOD.     See  Camwood. 

BAllYE',  Antoine  Louis,  b.  1795;  a  French  sculptor,  and  teacher  of  the  art  of  design- 
in!;  subjects  in  natural  history,  lie  produced  allegorical,  mythological,  and  historical 
works;  statues  of  public  men;  "Amazon"  and  "Angelica,"  mcjdeled  from  his  two 
daughters;  and  many  other  figures  remarkable  for  accurate  physiological  cou.struetion. 
He  also  i)roduced  m.any  ligures  of  animals  in  action,  such  as  a  lion  cruslung  a  boar,  and 
a  tiger  killing  a  goat,  lie  was  a  chevalier  and  ollicer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  member 
of  the  ac;idcniy,  etc. 

BARYTA,  or  B.\uy'tes,  or  Oxide  of  Barium  (q. v.)— symbol  BaO— is  the  earth  present 
in  the  minerals  in't/ierite  (carbonate  of  B.)  and  hairi/  xpur  (sulphate  of  B.).  It  may  be 
prepared  in  several  ways:  1.  By  acting  upon  the  carbonate  of  B.  (BaOCOj)  by  nitric 
acid  (NOi),  which  causes  the  disengagement  of  the  carbonic  acid  (CO^),  and  the  nitric 
acid  eoml)iiung  with  the  B.  forms  the  nitrate  of  baryta  (BaONOs).  On  evaporating  tlie 
latter  sul)staiicc  to  dryness,  and  igniting  the  residue,  the  nitric  acid  vohitilizes,  and  leaves 
the  liarvla  (BaO).  3.  Another  mode  of  preparing  tlie  same  substance  is  to  act  upon  a 
solution  (jf  sulphuret  of  barium  (BaS)  by  the  black  oxide  of  copper  (CuO),  when  an 
interchange  of  elementsoccurs,  the  sulphur  uniting  with  the  copper,  producing  sulphuret 
of  coitper  (CuS),  and  the  oxygen  with  the  bariimi,  forming  B.  (BaO),  which  remains 
dissolved  in  the  water,  and,  on  evaporation,  deposits  crystals  in  the  liydraled  condition 
(BaO,  HO).  B.  belongs  to  the  group  of  alkaline  earths,  and  has  the  propeity  of  acting 
like  an  alkali  (qv.)  on  coloring  matters.  It  has  a  very  harsh  taste,  is  highly  caustic, 
and  is  very  poisoncjus.  A  solution  of  B.  is  used  by  the  chemist  as  the  best  indication  of 
the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas  m  the  atmo.sphere,  for  when  a  plate  or  other  ves.sel 
containing  the  solution  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  carbonic  acid  floating  across  the  surface 
combines  with  the  B.,  and  forms  a  film  of  white  carbonate  of  baryta  (BaO.COa).  Other- 
wise, B.  possesses  little  interest,  as  it  is  not  put  to  any  commercial  or  medicinal  use. 
The  compounds  of  B.  are,  however,  of  considerable  importance.  The  i<vl}ili<tie  of  B. 
(BaOSOn),  otherwi.se  called  ponderous  or  Tuary  spar,  is  found  m  the  mineral  kingdom, 
ditiused  in  fissures  or  cracks,  passing  through  other  rocks,  especially  m  Cumberland, 
Durham,  and  Westmoreland,  and  in  the  island  of  Arran.  At  the  latter  place,  an  exten- 
sive mine  of  heavy  spar  has  been  worked  for  many  years. 

In  its  native  condition,  the  sulphate  of  B.  occurs  of  a  crystalline  texture,  is  sometimes 
found  pure  and  white,  but  generally  presents  a  flesh-red  color,  from  the  red  oxide  of 
iron  (rust)  incorporated  in  it.  The  rust  can  be  got  quit  of  by  reducing  the  sulphate  of 
B.  to  a  fine  powder  under  rollers  or  traveling-wheels,  and  subjecting  the  pulverized 
material  to  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  and 
leaves  the  sulphate  of  B.  as  a  white  dense  powder.  The  principal  use  of  heavy  spar  is  as 
a  pigment  under  the  name  of  permanent  w/iifc;  but  having  little  opacit}',  it  cannot  be 
employed  by  itself,  but  only  when  mixed  with  ordinary  Avhite  lead.  \\  hen  added  to 
the  latter,  however,  it  mus"t  be  regarded  as  an  adulteration,  for  the  little  opacity  it 
possesses  renders  it  of  service  only  as  an  increaser  of  the  bulk  of  the  white  lead. 
Several  mixtures  of  sulphate  of  B.  and  white  lead  are  manufactured,  and  are  known  in 
commerce.  Venice  irhite  contains  1  part  sulphate  of  B.,  and  1  part  white  lead.  Ilanihurg 
white  contains  2  parts  sulphate  of  B.,  and  1  part  white  lead.  Duich  ?/7;;V^' contains  3 
parts  sulphate  of  B.,  and  1  part  white  lead.  The  native  sulphate  of  B.  has  been 
employed  by  the  celebrated  potter  Wedgwood  in  the  manufacture  of  jasper  ware,  and 
for  the  formation  of  white  figures,  etc.,  on  colored  jais  and  vessels.  The  carhonale  of  B. 
foiuid  native  as  'iritherite,  and  the  nitrate  of  B.,  have  been  previously  referred  to  in  this 
article  and  that  fui  Bakium. 

BAR  YTON  (Viol  di  Bardoni),  an  old  chamber-instrument,  somewhat  like  the  viol  di 
gamba  in  tone:  had  a  broader  finger-board,  with  7  gut-strings,  while  under  the  neck 
there  were  16  strings  of  brass  wire,  which  were  touched  with  the  point  of  the  thumb, 
to  produce  a  sound,  while  the  gut-strings  were  acted  on  by  a  bow. 

BAR'YTON,  that  species  of  the  human  voice  which  lies  between  the  bass  and  the 
tenor,  the  tone-character  of  which  is  more  allied  to  the  bass.     The  compass  of  a  B.  voice 

is  from  c^-__| :^^=^5  but  the  principal  notes  of  the  voice  are  from  ca^:~=lr=it:=3 ; 

and  these  should  possess  the  energetic  character  of  a  bass  voice,  and,  above  all,  be 
produced  from  the  chest,  excepting  perhaps  the  highest.  In  former  times,  the  music 
for  this  species  of  voice  was  written  on  a  stave  with  the  F  clef  placed  on  the  3d  line, 

thus:   l^E^ 


^"*  Basalt. 

BAS,  or  Batz,  a  small  island  in  the  English  channel,  belonging  to  France,  and  situ- 
ated off  the  n.  coast  of  the  departmerit  of  Finisterre.  Its  lengtli  is  about  3  m..  and  its 
breadth  2.  It  has  a  light-liouse,  in  hit.  4y'  45'  n.,  and  long.  4°  IV  w.,  on  an  elevation 
223  ft.  above  the  sea.  and  is  defended  by  2  forts  and  4  batteries.  Pop.  above  IWO, 
whose  chief  occupation  is  fishing. 

BASALT',  strictly  a  variety  of  trap  rock  (q.v.).  although  some  writers  use  the  words 
as  s^'nouyinous.  It  is  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  greenstone  (q.v.),  and  other 
varieties  of  trap,  viz.,  liornMende  and  felspar,  with  a  small  quantii}'  of  iron;  but  these 
e.xist  in  a  stale  of  tiner  division  than  in  greenstone,  showing  lliat  the  crystalline  action 
has  been  stopped  at  its  commencement  by  llie  more  rapid  rooling  of  tlie  ma.'^s.  To  this 
is  owing  its  sharp  conchoidal  fracture  and  its  hardness.  As  t!)e  hardness  is  frequently 
accompanied  with  tenacity,  it  makes  B.  a  valuable  material  in  the  making  of  roads.  It 
is  of  a  more  uniform  dark-gray  color,  approaching  to  black,  than  the  other  varieties  of 
trap. 

A  rock  of  a  similar  appearance  and  structure  occurs  as  a  variety  of  lava,  in  volcanic 
districts.  This  lava  B.  differs  from  the  older  trap  B.  in  the  form  which  the  silicates  of 
magne-sia  and  lime  assume  when  crystallizing.  In  the  newer  rocks,  they  appear  as 
augite;  in  the  older,  as  hornblende.  These  two  minerals  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
by  their  chemical  composition,  the  different  formulas  given  by  mineralogists  being  the 
result  of  the  presence,  in  the  specimen  analyzed,  of  accidental  ingredients  or  'mpurities. 
Tlie  slightly  differing  crystallographic  angle  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  suppo.sed 
more  speed v  cooling  of  tiie  volcanic  rocks.  Ro.se,  indeed,  has  shown  that  the  hornblende 
of  melted  greeu.stone,  in  recooling,  crystallizes  as  augiie;  and  we  have  observed  that  the 
sjime  change  has  taken  place;  in  specimens  of  recr\stallized  B..  obtained  from  works 
whicli  exi.s1cd  lately  at  Birmingham  for  converting  this  rock  into  au  ojiaque  glass  for 
various  economic  uses.    . 

The  remarkable  columnar  structure  which  B.  frequently  assumes,  is  its  most  striking 
characteristic.  The  columns  varv  in  the  number  of  their  angles  from  three  to  twelve; 
but  they  have  most  commonly  from  five  to  seven  sides.  They  are  frequently  divided 
transversel}'  by  joints  at  nearly  equal  distances.  The  direction  of  the  columns  is  always 
at  right  angles  to  the  greatest  extension  of  the  mas.s,  so  that  when  B.  occurs  as  a  bed, 
either  overlying,  or  interstratitied  with  the  regidar  strata,  the  columns  arc  perpendic- 
ular, while  they  are  horizontal  when  the  B.  exi.sts  as  a  dike. 

The  columnar  structure  was  at  first  believed  to  be  owing  to  a  modification  of  tlie 
cry.'^talline  force.  Such  a  supposition  was  favored  by  the  external  form  of  the  columns; 
but  the  total  absence  of  internal  structure  showed  that  the  explanation  must  be  sought; 
elsewhere.  In  1804,  ]Mr  Gregory  Watt  propounded  a  theory  of  the  origui  of  the  struc- 
ture, ascribing  it  to  the  pressure  of  numerous  spheres  on  each  other,  during  the  process 
of  cooling,  such  spheres  being  produced  in  planes  of  refrigeration  or  ab.sorption.  They 
increase  Ijy  the  successive  formation  of  external  concentric  coats,  until  their  growth  is 
prevented  by  the  contact  of  neighl)oring  spheres;  and  as  in  a  layer  of  equal-sized  spheres, 
each  is  pressed  on  by  six  others,  the  result  is  that  each  sphere  will  be  squeezed  into  a 
regular  hexagon.  Watt  published  this  theory  as  the  result  of  his  celebrated  observations 
on  the  cooling  of  a  mass  of  molten  basalt,  in  which  he  noticed  the  production  of  numer- 
ous spheroids,  having  a  radiate  structure.  Man}'  greenstones,  in  weathering,  present 
such  a  structure,  giving  often  to  the  rock  the  appearance  as  if  it  were  composed  of  a 
mass  of  cannon-balls,  and  Watt's  experiments  satisfactorily  explain  this  phenomenon; 
but  they  will  not  go  further.  Anxious,  however,  that  they  should  throw  some  light  on 
the  structure  of  basaltic  columns,  he  manages  it  by  the  following  remarkable  as>;umf>- 
tion:  •' In  a  stratum  composed  of  an  indefinite  number  in  superficial  extent,  but  only 
one  in  height,  of  impenetrable  sp'jerolds,  with  nearly  equidistant  centers,  if  their  periph- 
eries should  come  in  contact  in  the  same  plane,  it  seems  obvious  that  their  mutual  action 
would  form  them  into  hexagons;  a'ud  if  these  were  resisted  below,  and  there  was 
no  opposing  cause  above  them,  it  seems  equally  clear  that  they  would  extend  their 
dimensions  upwards,  and  thus  form  hexagonal  prisms,  whose  length  misiht  be  indefi- 
nitely greater  than  their  diameters.  The  further  the  extremities  of  the  radii  were 
removed  from  the  center,  the  greater  would  be  their  approach  to  parallelism:  and  the 
structure  would  be  finally  propagated  by  neurly  parallel  fibers,  still  keeping  w  ithin  the 
limits  of  the  hexagonalprism  with  which  their  incipient  formation  commenced;  and  the 
prisms  might  thus  shoot  to  an  indefinite  length  into  the  undisturbed  central  mass  of  the 
fluid,  till  their  structure  was  deranged  by  the  superior  influence  of  a  counteracting 
cause."  Unfortunately,  such  dreams  too  often  meet  with  more  acceptance  than  the 
drier  deductions  from  observed  facts;  which  must,  however,  in  the  end,  form  the  only 
basis  of  all  geologic  science.  But  there  is  no  occasion  here  to  urge  even  the  most  imag- 
inative to  resort  to  hypothesis,  for  the  formation  of  columns  in  other  substances  than  B. 
is  quite  familiar,  and  their  producing  causes  evident.  In  starch,  columns  having  the 
external  prismatic  appearance,  and  the  internal  earthy  structure,  are  i)roduced  simply 
from  the  escape  of  vapor,  and  cou.sequent  shrinking  of  parts.  We  have  .seen  singularly 
regular  joints  produced  in  the  argillaceous  iron.stone  at  Wardie,  near  Edinburgh,  on  its 
exposure  on  the  beach,  the  contractions  forming  the  columns  evidently  resulting  from 
the  escape  of  the  moisture  retained  by  the  bed  while  it  was  covered"  by  other  strata,. 
The  same  occurs  in  beds  of  fine  clay  that  have  been  recently  exposed.     But  the  most 
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rpffiilar  sorios  of  columns  tluv!  have  been  noticed  by  us,  ■wore  produced  on  bricks  whicli 
formed  the  bottom  of  ii  public  oven.  The  lon<^-continucd  and  powerful  heat  to  which 
tlu'v  had  been  sulijecled,  thougli  it  had  not  caused  fusion,  had  so  idfected  tiiem  as  to 
produce  a  l)eauliful  series  of  regular  hexagonal  prisms.  The  coliiiuns  iuid  a  dianieter  of 
nearly  jialf  an  inch.  Tlicir  direction  \va-  at  right  angles  to  tlie  oven  lloor.  The  earthy 
structure  of  tin;  brick  remained.  The  c(jlumns,  in  .short,  were  in  every  rcspecl,  except 
the  material  of  which  they  were  formed,  true  basaltic  columns.  It  is  surely  better  to 
look  for  an  exi)lanation  of  this  structure  in  causes  sinular  to  those  which  have  produced 
the  examples  adduced,  than  to  find  it  in  such  groundless  assumptions  as  arc  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  generally  received  theory  of  Walt.  The  columnar  structure  of  B.  seems 
to  have  been  jjroduced  subsc(iuently  to  the  cooling  of  the  mass,  by  changes  in  the  solid 
rock,  probably  from  the  escape  of  some  volatile  matter. 

The  two  be.•^t  known  and  most  beautiful  examples  of  columnar  B.  are  Fingals  Cave, 
in  the  island  of  iStafl'a,  on  the;  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  the  Giants'  Causeway,  on  tlie 
n.  coast  of  Ireland. 

BASANTGANJ ,  a  walled  t.  of  India,  in  the  chief-comnnssioncrship  of  Oudc,  55  m. 
n.w.  from  Allaliabad.     Pop.  OtJUU,  of  whom  one  half  are  .Mussulmans. 

BASARJIK,  H.\.ike-Ogi,oo  IjAzaiuekk  (Turkish,  "market-town").  One  in  e.  Bul- 
garia, 25  m.  n.  of  Varna,  has  50UU  inhabitants,  and  an  annual  fair.  It  was  twice  taken 
by  the  Russians,  1774  and  1810.  Another,  called  T.vrtau  B.,  is  in  the  governmentof  Adria- 
nople,  on  the  Maritza;  i)op.  about  5UUU,  one  fourth  Christians.  Trade  in  rice  is  the  main 
business. 

BASCINET.    See  Helmet. 

BASC():\r.  IIemiv  Biulemax,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1790-1850;  b.  N.  Y.;  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist church  (south).  He  was  licensed  to  preach  before  he  was  18  years  of  age,  and 
began  in  the  Ohio  conference;  was  transferred  to  Tennessee,  alid  in  1823  was  chosen 
chaplain  to  c(jngre.-s  at  the  solicitation  (jf  Henry  Clay.  In  1827,  he  was  president  of  Madi- 
son college;  182!)-31,  agent  of  the  American  colonization  society,  and  professor  of  moral 
science  in  Augusta  college  (Ky.),  remaining  until  18-11;  the  next  year  becoming  president 
of  Transylvania  college  (Ky.).  He  was  the  writer  of  the  protest  of  the  Southei'n  dele- 
gates in  the  general  conference  against  the  action  of  that  body  in  the  case  of  bishop 
Andrews,  and  afterwards  a  leader  in  the  organization  of  the  southern  branch  of  the 
church.  He  was  prominent  in  all  questions  before  the  church;  was  editor  of  the  Quar- 
terly llcvkic,  and  pul)li.-.hed  Methodism  and  Slavery,  and  a  great  number  of  sermons.  In 
the  pulpit  he  was  eloquent  and  impassioned. 

BAI^COM,  John,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1827;  a  graduate  of  Williams  college  and 
of  Andover  theological  seminary,  and  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  former.  He  has  pub- 
lished Political  Ecoaoiny,  Trcdtise  on  ^xtheticK,  Elemeuts  of  Psydioloyy,  Scieiici',  Philo!^- 
ophy,  and  Relifjion,  etc.  His  style  is  elaborate,  though  clear,  and  his  thought  profouhd. 
He  is  president  of  the  university  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison. 

BASE,  in  heraldry,  the  lower  portion  of  the  shield  is  called  the  B. ;  there  is  a  dexter 
base,  middle  base,  and  sinister  base.  The  diiif  or  principal  part  of  the  escutcheon  is  the 
top.  The  shield  is  always  supposed  to  be  on  the  arm  of  the  wearer,  and  that  it  is  his  right 
and  left  hands,  not  those  of  the  spectator,  wiiich  are  kept  iq  view.  The  yround  or 
surface  of  the  shield,  on  which  all  the  charges  or .  figures  are  depicted,  is  called  the 
field. 

In  Base. — When  any  figure  is  placed  in  the  B.  part  of  the  shield,  it  is  said  to  be  in 
hase. 

BASE  (Fr.  and  Ital.),  the  foot  or  lower  member  of  a  pillar,  on  whicli  the  shaft  rests. 
Of  the  classical  orders,  the  Doric  column  alone  had  no  base.  The  height  of  the  B.  is 
usually  about  h.nlf  the  lower  diameter  of  the  shaft;  and  it  is  divided  into  tha  plinth,  or 
flat  jirojecting  square  block  or  blocks,  immediately  above  the  ground,  and  the  moldiiujs 
(q.v.),  or  fillets,  which  surround  the  column,  and  are  iisually  circular.  In  the  early 
is'orman  style,  the  bases  of  pillars  still  retained,  from  the  Romanes(pie,  forms  closely 
resembling  the  Tuscan  order.  As  Gothic  architecture  advanced,  and  emancipated  itself 
from  the  arbitrar}'  rules  by  Avhicli  the  classical  orders  were  governed,  bases  became 
infinitely  vai.jd  in  detail,  though  something  approaching  to  the  original  conception  of  a 
strong  and  firm  foundation  for  the  column,  adhered  to  them  throughout. 

BASE,  in  chemistry,  is  a  term  applied  to  a  compound  body,  generally  consisting!"  of  a 
metal  united  with  oxygen.  Thus,  the  metal  potassium  (K),  when  it  combines  with  oxy- 
gen (O).  forms  the  B.  potash  (KO);  sodium  (Na)  and  oxygen,  the  B.  soda(NaO);  lead 
(Pb)  and  oxyge?i.  the  B.  oxide  of  lead  or  litharge  (PbO).  A  distiiiguishinir  fet'ture  of  a 
B.  is  that  it  unites  with  an  oxygen  acid,  such  as  sulphuric  acid  (SCXi)  to  form  a  ■•<(Vt  (({.v.). 
Thus,  the  B.  potash  (KO)  combines  with  sulphuric  acid  (SOa)  to  make  the  salt  sulphate 
of  potash  (KOSO3);  potash  with  nitric  acid  (NO5)  to  form  the  salt  nitrate  of  potash,  or 
niter  {KONO5).  Occasional!}- sulphur  replaces  the  oxjgen  in  a  base.  Thus,  the  metal 
potassium  (K)  unites  with  sulphur  (S)  to  form  the  »nlphur  base,  sulphurct  of  potassium 
(KS).  which  can  unite  with  a  sulphur  aciil  like  sulpharse':;ious  acid  or  orpiment  (AsSs) 
to  make  the  salt  sulpharsenite  of  potash  (KS.AsSs).  The  metal  half  of  a  B.  need  not  be 
a  sunple  element,  but  may  be  a  compound  body  which,  for  the  time,  plays  the  part  of  a 
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simple  substance.  Tlius,  the  compound  etliyl  (CJIr.)  can  combine  with  oxygen  lo  form 
ordinary  ether  ([C^HjjO);  and  the  B.  tiius  produced  can,  in  its  turn,  combine  with  acids 
to  form  salts.  A  base  may  be  soluble  or  insolu])le  in  water.  Thus,  the  bases  potash 
(KO),  soda  (XaO),  ammonia  (XII, 0),  baryta  (13aO),  stronlia  (StO),  lime  (CaO),  and  mag 
ncsia  (MgO),  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water;  whilst  the  oxide  of  iron  or  rust  (PY'jO:i). 
the  red  oxide  of  lead  (PhbOi),  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  (llgO),  are  iusulnble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  acids.     See  Ciiemistky. 

BASE,  or  Bass  (from  basis,  the  foundation),  in  music,  is  the  deepest  or  lowest  part,  by 
whatever  instrument  it  may  be  performed.  The  H.,  next  to  the  upper  part,  is  the  most 
striking,  the  freest  in  its  movements,  and  richest  in  effect.  Its  movemonl  downwards  is 
unfettered,  unconcealed,  and  undisturbed,  wheretts  the  middle  parts  are  circumscnbed 
and  concealed.  In  respect  to  harmony,  the  B.  is  the  most  important  part  in  nuisic,  con- 
taining more  frequently  the  fundamental  notes  of  the  chords,  while  on  it  is  formed  that 
most  important  and  effective  flgure  in  music  called  •'  oi'gan-point"  (q.v.) — B.  is  also  the 
name  of  the  lowest  and  deepest  quality  of  the  liuman  voice.     The  compass  of  a  B.  voice 

is  generally  from  :^ . z^i=rrl  which  should  all  be  chest  notes,  except,  perhaps,  the 

highest.  Tl^e  most  useful  range,  however,  is  from  Et^^-zzizr^-l j.  In  the  characteris- 
tic use  of  the  B.  voice,  the  old  masters  were  unquestionably  the  greatest,  especially  Han- 
del and  Bach.  The  B.  voice  only  begins  to  show  itself  at  the  j^e^rs  of  manhood,  and  is 
generally  a  change  from  the  alto  voice  of  a  boy. — B.  is  also  the  name  of  an  old  stringed 
instrument,  with  from  live  to  six  strings,  tuned  variously  to  suit  the  music,  and  played 
with  a  bow.  It  Avas  a  sort  of  middle  instrument  between  the  contra-bass  and  violon- 
cello, but  is  now  out  of  use.  Double  B.  (contra-bass)  is  the  deepest-toned  of  stringed 
instruments. 

BiVSE-BALL,  Game  of,  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  national  field-game  of  the 
United  States,  holding  the  same  position  in  this  country  as  cricket  in  C4reat  Biitaiu;  it 
has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  being  a  more  spirited  pastime  and  far  more  interesting 
both  to  players  and  to  spectators.  The  average  time  of  a  base-ball  match  is  from  2  hours 
to  2^  hours,  wdiereas  a  crickst  match  may  extend  to  3  days,  and  then  remain  unde- 
cided. Base-ball  was  founded  on  the  old  English  game  of  "rounders."  but  bears  hardly 
any  resemblance  to  it  in  its  piesent  form.  The  first  regular  B.  B.  society,  called  the 
"Knickerbocker  club,"  was  founded  at  New  York  in  1845.  In  1857,  the  popularity  of 
this  game  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  a  national  association  of  base-ball  playei's 
was  formed  out  of  the  Knickerbocker,  Gotham,  Eagle,  Empire,  Baltic,  and  Harlem  clul  s 
of  New  York;  the  Putnam,  Excelsior,  Atlantic,  Eckford,  and  Continental  cinbs  of 
Brooklyn,  and  the  Union  of  Morrisania,  all  of  which  were  founded  belween  18-15  and  1856. 
Prior  to  1857,  the  club  that  was  the  first  to  score  21  aces,  or  runs,  was  declared  winner 
of  the  game,  but  the  national  association  decided  to  award  the  victory  to  the  club  that 
scored  the  largest  number  of  runs,  after  each  side  had  played  9  innings.  The  war  of 
the  rebellion  was  a  serious  interruption  to  all  sport  of  this  character,  but  in  1865,  base- 
ball began  to  regain  itspopularity  and  to  be  studied  as  a  profession  by  many  who  devoted 
to  it  their  whole  time  and  energj',  becoming  experts  and  receiving  pay.  It  natu- 
rally followed  that  base  ball  players  Avere  classified  as  either  professionals  or  amateurs, 
and  that  the  latter  could  not  be  expected  to  plaj'  Avith  the  same  degree  of  excellence  as 
the  former;  the  amateurs,  therefore,  broke  up  the  old  association  and  founded,  in  1871, 
the  national  association  of  amateur  base-ball  players.  The  other  class  organized  the 
national  association  of  professional  ba.se-ball  players,  which  gave  A\ay  in  187(5  to  the 
league  association  of  professional  clubs.  In  the  summer  of  1874,  the  Boston  liase-bnJl 
club  and  the  Athletic  club  of  Philadelphia  sailed  for  Europe,  to  play  a  series  of  exhibi- 
tion matches  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  caused  much  surpri.se  at  their  skill  in  the  gan-.e 
of  cricket,  acquired" by  their  training  as  base-ball  fielders.  From  1871  to  1876.  the  Boston 
club,  called  "  Red  Stockings,"  held  the  championship  pennant  of  the  league  association  of 
professional  clubs. 

The  ground  chosen  for  a  game  of  base-ball  should  be  a  clear,  level  piece  of  turf,  not 
less  than  500  by  300  ft. ;  a  square  of  90  ft.  is  then  marked  out  oy  locating  its  diagonals, 
and  a  base  is  placed  at  each  angle:  the  home  bas';  at  the  upper  point,  the  second  base  at 
the  lower  point;  standing  on  the  home  base  and  looking  down  the  ground,  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  on  the  right  hand  is  the  center  of  the  first  base,  and  the  apex  of  that  on  the 
left  hand  the  center  of  the  third  base.  Forty-five  feet  from  tlie  front  angle  of  the  home  ba.se 
is  then  to  be  measured  down  the  diagonal  of  the  square,  in  order  to  fix  the  center  of  the 
pitchers  jjosition,  which  is  Oft.  square.  Lastly,  the  lines  Avliieh  join  the  home  Avith  the  first 
and  third  bases  respectively,  are  prolonged,  and  posts,  called  foul-ball  posts,  are  set  on 
these  lines  not  less  than  100  ft.  from  tlie  centers  of  the  first  and  third  bases.  A  ball  is 
fairly  hit  if  it  fii-st  touches  the  ground,  a  player's  person,  or  other  object,  on  or  in  front  of 
the  foul-ball  lines.  There  are  nine  players  on  a  side,  and  the  theory  of  the  game  is  that 
one  side  takes  the  field  and  the  other  side  goes  to  the  bat;  the  positions  of  those  in  the 
field  are  as  follows:  The  pitcher  stands  on  his  square  facing.the  batsman  at  a  distance  of 
45  ft.  from  the  home  base.     The  t-atcher  stands  at  an  optional  distance  behind  the  bats- 
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man  at  the  home  l)ase,  and  a  man  is  placed  near  behind  each  of  the  other  three  hases. 
Tlic  sUorttieldcr  is  between  the  second  and  tliinl  has(;s,  behind  tlie  ])ilcher,  as  a  general 
backer  up  of  the  infield.  Tlie  out-fielders  are  in  the  left,  center,  and  riirlit  lields,  at  some 
distance  behind  the  second  base,  to  catt'h  the  balls  and  return  liieni  to  the  pitcher  or  tho 
base  men.  One  of  the  nine  generally  acts  as  captain,  stationinL,^  and  giving  directions  to 
his  men  during  the  game.  After  the  choice  of  first  innings  has  lieeii  .settled  by  a  toss, 
the  iiilcher  delivers  the  ball  to  the  batsmuii  by  a  toss,  a  jerk,  or  an  underhand  throw.  If 
the  batsman  hits  the  ball  and  it  is  not  declared  a  foul  i)y  the  umpire,  he  nuist  endeavor 
to  reach  tiie  first  btuse,  and  afterwards,  as  occasion  offers,  the  second,  third,  and  home 
ba-ics.  Jiut  if,  before  the  batsman  can  leach  a  base  for  which  he  is  running,  a  fielder, 
liolding  the  ball,  touches  that  base,  or  the  person  of  the  runtier;  or  if  the  ball,  hit  liy  the 
bat,  is  caught  before  touching  the  ground;  or  if  a  f(ml  bad  be  caught  afti'r  touching  the 
ground  but  once;  or  if,  after  the  batsman  has  struck  at  the  ball  three  times  in  vain,  he 
fails  to  touch  the  first  base  before  the  ball  is  legally  held  there — he  is  declared  out  by  llie 
umpire.  After  a  batsman  lias  reached  the  first  base  he  is  not  compelled  to  leave  it  until 
the  ne.\t  batsman  has  struck  a  fair  ball.  A  run  is  scored  when  a  ba.se-runncr  reaches 
the  home  base  after  touching  the  others  in  numerical  order;  if  three  y;)layers  of  the  side 
are  out  before  the  runner  makes  all  his  bases,  he  fails  to  score.  The  umpire  must  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  game,  and  all  the  minutia'  of  the  rules.  H.c  is  the  sole 
arbiter  of  every  point  of  play;  wlictiier  ])iteliin<:;,  catching,  tickling,  striking,  or  running. 
The  catcher's  duty  is  to  catch  all  balls  pitched  to  the  batsman.  The  pitcher  holds  the 
mostdilhcult  position  of  the  field  side.  His  tactics  are  to  deceive  the  batsman  as  to 
where  a  ball  is  coming,  and  he  must  be  able  to  catcli  any  balls  hit  straight  at  him.  The 
tirst,  second,  and  third  basemen  must  all  be  sure  catchers,  swift  and  accurate  throwers, 
and  good  judges  of  which  base  to  send  the  ball  to,  in  order  to  put  an  opponent  out. 
The  right,  center,  and  left  fielder  nuist  all  be  sure  catchers,  good  long-distance  throwers, 
and  active  runners.  The  ball  n)ust  weigh  not  less  than  5  or  more  than  5;J^  ozs.,  avoir- 
dupois; must  not  be  less  than  9  or  more  than  d^  in.  in  circumference,  and  be  com- 
posed of  1  oz.  avoirdupois  of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  covered  with  worsted  and 
leather.  The  bat  must  be  of  wood,  a  round  stick  suitable  for  handling  and  striking, 
and  43  in.  long.  The  bases  must  be  1  ft.  square.  No  game  can  be  scored  unlessS 
innings  have  been  concluded  on  each  side,  and  no  game  can  be  drawn  unless  the  play  is 
stopiH'il  by  darkness  or  the  weather  when  the  scores  of  the  two  sides  are  even.  A  ball 
which  hits  the  bat  without  being  struck  at,  or  hits  the  person  of  the  batter  or  umpire,  is 
a  dead  ball,  and  out  of  play.  The  foul-ball  lines  are  uidimited  in  length,  and  extend  in 
a  straight  line  from  the  front  angle  of  the  home  base,  through  the  centers  of  the  first  and 
third  bases  respectively.  A  ball  is  fairly  hit  if  it  first  touches  the  ground,  a  player's  per- 
son, or  other  object,  on  or  in  front  of  the  foul-ball  lines. 

The  eight  clubs  which  represent  the  league  this  year  (1880)  are  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Boston,  Providence,  Worcester,  and  Troy. 

BASE-COURT  (bmfie-eonr),  the  outer  court  of  a  feudal  mansion,  which  contained  the 
stable-yard  and  accommodation  for  servants.  It  was  distinct  from  the  principal  cpiad- 
rangle,  and  was  sometimes  constructed  of  timber. 

BASEDOW,  Jon.  Beunii.  (properly,  Joh.  Berend  Basscdau,  or  Bernh.  von  JSTordal- 
bingen,  as  he  is  often  called),  a  remarkable  educationist  of  the  18th  c,  was  b.  8th  Sept., 
172:3,  at  Hamburg,  where  his  father  was  a  peruke-maker.  He  attended  the  Johanneum 
there  from  1741  to  1744,  and  afterwards  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  Leipsic, 
from  whicli  ho  went  in  1746  as  a  private  tutor  to  Holstein.  In  the  j'car  1753,  he  was 
appoint(Kl  a  master  in  the  academy  for  j'oung  n')blemen  at  Sorfje.  In  1761,  he  was 
removed  from  the  gymnasium  at  Altona  on  account  of  heterodox  opinions.  Rousseau's 
EitiUe  awakened  in  him,  in  1762,  the  thought  of  improving  the  method  of  education, 
and  of  reducing  to  practice  Rousseau's  maxims  and  those  of  Comcnius.  Contriiiutions 
from  princes  and  private  persons,  amounting  to  15,000  thalers  (about  £2171  sterling), 
covered  the  cost  of  his  Elemcntanoerk,  which,  after  the  mo.st  pompous  announcements, 
appeared  as  an  orhh  pictuM,  with  100  copper-plates  by  Cbodowiecki,  and  was  translated 
into  French  and  Latin.  Therein  the  young  receive  a  large  numl)er  of  representations 
of  the  actual  world,  whereby  B.  sought  at  once  to  delight  the  eyes  and  to  awaken  a 
sentiment  of  cosmopolitanism,  at  whicli  his  whole  method  aimed.  As  a  model  school  on 
this  method,  he  established  in.  1774  the  PliildntJtrnpin  at  Dessau,  to  which  place  he  had 
been  called  in  1771.  His  restles.sness  of  disposition,  and  the  quarrels  in  which  he  was 
involved,  especially  with  his  active  but  capricious  coadjutor  AVolke,  caused  him  to  leave 
the  Philanthropin;  but  he  proccieded  with  as  much  eagerness  as  ever  in  endeavors  to 
give  effect  to  his  ideas  by  educational  works,  which,  however,  aimed  more  at  popularity 
tlian  solidity,  until,  aftci-  manj^  changes  of  residence,  he  died  at  Magdeburg,  25th  July, 
1790.  His  influence  on  the  public  mind  of  his  age,  particularly  in  Germany,  was  very 
great.  He  has  been  justly  reproached  with  disparaging  the  ancients,  a  consequence 
chiefly  of  his  OAvn  want  of  sound  scholarship,  and  with  a  multitude  of  exaggerations, 
mistakes,  and  conceits;  yet  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  his  numerous  philosophical  and 
educational  works  powerfully  awakened  attention  and  interest  in  the  much  neglected 
subject  of  education,  and  that  he  set  many  excellent  ideas  and  weighty  truths  in  rapid 
circulation  among  men,  ' 
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BASEDOW'S  DISEASE,  Gra\-es'  Disease,  or  Exophthalmic  Goituk,  a  disease 
characterized  by  palpitation  of  tlie  heart,  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  iiiands,  ana'inia, 
and  prominence  of  tlie  eyeballs;  caused,  according  to  some  authorities,  by  paralysis  of 
the  vasomotor  nerves.     It  is  seldom  incurable  or  dangerous. 

BA'SEL,  or  Ba'sle  (Ft.  Bale),  a  city  and  canton  of  Switzerland.  The  canton  was 
divided  in  1883  into  two  sovereign  half-cantons,  called  Basel-city  (Basel-stadt;  in  French, 
Basle-ville)and  Bawl-counfri/  (Basel-landscliaft;  in  French,  Basle-campagne).  Tlie  half- 
canton  of  Basel-city  consists  only  of  the  citj',  with  its  precincts,  and  three  villages  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine:  the  remainder  of  the  canton  forms  the  half-canton  of  Basel- 
country.  The  canton  of  B.  is  bounded  by  France  and  Baden,  and  by  the  cantons  of 
Aargau,  Soleure,  and  Berne,  and  has,  according  to  different  estimates,  an  extent  of  from 
170  to  about  200  sq.  miles.  Lying  on  the  northern  .slope  of  the  Jura,  it  is  a  country  of 
hills  and  valleys.  The  mountains  attain  an  elevation  of  from  2000  to  8000  feet.  The 
chief  rivers  of  B.  are  the  Rhine  (which  flows  through  the  n.  part  of  the  canton)  and  its 
tributaries,  the  Birz,  and  Ergloz.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  climate, 
except  in  elevated  situations,  is  very  mild.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in 
agriculture,  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees  and  of  the  vine,  cattle-husbandry,  fishing,  saltr- 
works,  the  manufacture  of  ribbons  (which  are  manufactured  to  the  value  of  £400,000 
sterling  annually),  paper,  woolens,  linens,  and  leather.  The  transit  trade  is  very  con- 
siderable. 

The  city  of  B.  arose  out  of  the  Roman  fortified  post  of  Basilia  or  Ba.siliana,  near  Augusta 
Rauracorum,  of  which  once  more  important  place  the  little  village  of  Augst,  near  B., 
exhibits  a  few  ruins.  On  the  division  of  the  Frank  empire,  thedistrict  of  B.  fell  to 
Louis  or  Ludwig  the  German.  The  emperor  Henry  I.,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  10th  c, 
rebuilt  the  town,  which  had  been  destroyed.  It  then  became  a  place  of  importance,  and 
belonged  for  a  time  to  Burgundy,  but  after  1082  formed  part  of  the  German  empire.  It 
became  at  an  early  period  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  who,  from  the  11th  c,  shared  in  the 
supreme  power  with  the  imperial  governor,  a  number  of  noble  families,  and  the  bur- 
gesses. Amidst  many  internal  and  external  disturbances,  the  power  of  the  nobility  was 
gradually  broken,  that  of  the  bishop  restricted,  and  the  authority  of  the  burgesses 
extended.  Surrounding  towns  were  also  destroyed,  or  conquered,  and  purchased,  along 
with  their  territories,  so  that  the  city  extended  its  dominion  over  a  country  district 
which  until  very  recently  was  kept  in  a  state  of  dependence  and  subjection.  Involved 
in  many  feuds  with  the  house  of  Ilapsburg,  B.  closely  allied  itself  to  the  Swiss  confed- 
eracj';  and  after  the  peace  between  the  emperor  ]\raximilian  I.  and  the  confederacy,  B. 
formally  joined  it  in  1501.  From  1519  onwards,  the  writings  of  Luther  were  printed  in 
B. ;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  from  that  time,  the  reformed  doctrine  had  become 
generalh'  prevalent,  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  had  left  the  city,  and  the  convents  had 
been  suppressed.  After  the  union  with  Switzerland,  the  triumph  of  the  burgess  party 
became  also  more  complete,  part  of  the  nobility  emigrated,  and  those  who  remained  were 
placed  upon  the  same  level  with  the  freemen  of  the  municipal  corporation.  Orderly 
industr}-,  economy,  and  an  external  severity  of  manners,  became  the  characteristics  of 
the  citizens;  but  the  peace  of  the  city  was  not  unfrequently  disturbed  by  strifes  conse- 
quent upon  the  assertion  of  what  was  deemed  imdue  authoritj'  by  the  magistrates.  The 
government  of  the  city,  to  which  the  whole  canton  was  subject,  'was  intrusted  to  a  great 
and  a  little  council,  under  the  presidency  of  alternate  burgomasters  and  chief  wairlens 
of  the  guilds;  but  the  little  council,  uniting  legislative  and  judicial  functions  with  the 
highest  executive  authority,  became  gradually  more  and  more  preponderant.  All  par- 
lies in  the  city,  however,  remained  always  well  combined  against  the  country  district; 
aad  persons  belonging  to  the  city  were  appointed  to  all  offices,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
whilst  the  depression  of  the  country  district  was  completed  by  the  neglect  of  a  proper 
provision  for  education.  This  state  of  things  caused  great  dissatisfaction,  which  repeat- 
edly broke  out  in  fruitless  rebellion.  Under  the  impulse  communicated  by  the  French 
revolution,  equality  of  rights  was  conceded  in  1798;  but  in  1814,  although  the  equality 
of  rights  remained  apparently  intact,  the  new  constitution  of  the  canton'was  so  framed, 
and  the  representation  so  distributed,  as  virtually  to  make  the  city  again  supreme.  The 
discontent  of  the  country  district  became  so  great  that,  after  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
obtain  redress  of  grievances  by  petition,  civil  war  broke  out  in  1831,  which  did  not 
cease  till  the  troops  of  the  Swiss  confederation  took  possession  of  the  canton,  and  the 
diet  recognized  the  separation  of  the  citj'^  and  the  country  district,  as  sovereign  half- 
cantons,  in  1833.  The  constitutions  of  the  two  half-cantons  are  in  most  respect.'^  similar, 
and  are  framed  on  the  basis  of  the  old  constitution,  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  universal  suffrage.  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  half-canton  of 
Basel-city  contained  47,760  inhabitants,  of  whom  34,457  were  Protestants;  and  Basel- 
country,  54,127,  of  whom  10,245  were  Roman  C'atliolics.  By  the  federid  constitution, 
proclaimed  ]\Iay  29,  1874,  the  half-canton  of  Basel-city  sends'two,  and  the  half-canton  of 
Basel-country  three,  members  to  the  national  council.  The  capital  of  Basel-country  is 
Liestal.  Since  its  separation  from  the  city,  more  ample  provision  has  been  made' for 
education,  and  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  of  material  prosperity.  Both  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  clergj--  are  paid  by  the  state,  and  the  parishes  of  the  reformed 
church  have  received  the  right  of  clioosing  tlieir  own  pastors. 
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Tlip  city  of  B.  was  nmcli  more  populous  in  tlie  middle  ages  than  it  is  now.  Its 
population  in  1870  was  44.S;U.  In  the  Htii  c,  the  nunilicr  of  it.s  inliabitants  was  greatly 
reduced  by  the  plague,  or  "  black  death"  (q.v.).  whicli  raged  in  it  with  terrible  severity, 
and  soinetinies  mentioned  as  the  "death  of  Basel."  Itis  well  built  and  clean,  but  its 
appearance  does  not  proclaim  it  the  wealthiest  city  in  Switzerland,  which,  however,  it  is. 
Amongst  its  buildings  are  a  cathedral,  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  11th  c.,  by  the 
emperor  Henry  11.,  and  bridge  over  the  Khine,  built  in  12^6.  The  Rhine  divides  the 
city  into  two  parts— great  B.,  on  the  s.  siilc,  and  little  B.,  on  the  north.  B.  is  connected  by 
railway  with  Strasburg  on  the  one  hand,  and  P>crne,  Lucerne,  Zurich,  etc.,  on  the  other. 
It  has  many  benevolent  and  educational  institutions,  among  which  are  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  an  institution  for  deaf  nuiles;  a  university,  founded  in  1459,  which  has  a  liliiary  of 
120, UUO  volumes,  and  a  very  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts,  a  numismatological 
collection,  a  botanic  garden,  iinda  museum  (jf  natural  histoiy ;  the  new  miiseum,  in  which 
there  are  several  pictures  of  the  younger  Holbein,  who  was  long  resident  in  B.  (some 
accounts  say  he  was  born  here);  ajjublic  library  of  70,000  volumes.  During  the  reforma- 
tion, the  universit}'  was  a  central  ])oint  of  spiritual  life,  and  it  has  numbered  among  its 
profi.'ssors  men  of  great  eminence  in  learning  and  science,  including  Erasmus,  who  died 
liere  in  158(!,  and  the  mathematicians  Euler  and  Bernouilli,  who  were  natives  of  B. ;  "but 
it  is  now  little  fre<piented.     Tlie  i)op.  of  the  whole  canton  in  1876  was  107.063. 

BA  SEL,  Council  of,  a  memorable  and  important  ecclesiastical  council,  held  in  the 
city  of  Basel.  It  was  summoned  \)\  pope  Jlartin  V..  and  his  successor,  Eugenius  IV.,  in 
accordance  with  an  announcement  made  at  the  council  of  Constance,  and  was  opened  on 
14tli  Dec,  14:31,  under  the  presidency  of  the  cardinal  legate  Julian  Cesarini  of  St.  Angelo. 
The  liall  in  which  it  met  is  still  shown  at  Basel.  It  addressed  itself  to  the  reconciliation 
of  the  Hussites  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  to  the  reform  of  aliuses  in  the 
church  itself.  But  the  tir.st  attempt  to  conciliate  the  Hussites,  whom  an  army  of  cru.saders 
had  in  vain  sought  to  subjugate,  was  met  with  resistance  by  the  pope,  who  not  only 
refused  his  sanction,  but  empowered  the  cardinal  legate  to  dissolve  the  council.  The 
council  strongly  repelled  the  pope's  pretension  of  right  to  di.ssolve  it,  and  proceeded  with 
its  business.  His  injunctions,  that  it  should  remove  to  Italy,  were  equally  disregarded. 
It  renewed  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Constance,  asserting  the  right  of  a  general  council 
to  exercise  autiiority  over  the  pope  himself,  and  on  his  ])ersevering  to  is>ue  bulls  for  its 
<lissolution,  cau.sed  a  formal  process  to  be  commenced  again.st  him,  and  cited  him  to 
appear  at  its  bar.  It  assumed  the  papal  powers,  and  exerci.sed  them  in  Erance  and  Ger- 
many, where  its  authority  was  acknowledged.  It  concluded  a  peace,  in  name  of  the 
church,  Avitli  the  Calixtines,  the  most  powerful  section  of  the  Hus.sites.  by  the  Prague 
compact  of  20th  Nov.,  1433,  granting  them  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  Lord's  supper.  By 
this,  the  emperor  Sigismund  wks  much  helped  in  obtaining  possession  of  Bohemia;  and 
he  in  return  sought  to  reconcile  the  council  with  Eugenius  IV.,  who,  being  hard  pressed 
liy  insurrections  in  the  states  of  the  church,  and  afraid  of  losing  his  whole  influence  in 
France  and  Germany,  solenmly  ratilied  all  its  decrees,  by  a  bull  dated  15tli  Dec,  1433. 
Desirous,  however,  of  limiting  the  papal  prerogatives,  the  council  restored  to  the  chapters 
of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  the  free  right  of  election  to  stalls  and  benefices, 
of  which  the  pope  had  assumed  the  right  of  disposing;  and  with  a  view  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  gross  abuses,  restricted  the  power  of  granting  interdicts,  and  prohibited  annats 
and  other  grievous  exactions.  It  left  the  pope  the  right  to  dispose  of  those  benefices 
only  which  belonged  to  the  diocese  of  Rtmre,  and  prohibited  the  bestowal  of  reversions  to 
ecclesiastical  offices.  It  also  appointed  punishments  for  certain  inunoralities  in  the 
clergy;  and  prohibited  festivals  of  fools,  and  all  the  indecencies  which  had  been  com- 
monly practised  in  churches  at  Christmas.  It  adopted  decrees  concerning  the  election  of 
popes,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  college  of  cardinals. 

Eugenius,  exasjjerated  to  the  utmost,  complained  loudly  to  all  sovereign  princes.  At 
this  time,  a  prospect  was  opened  up  of  the  union  of  the  distressed  Greeks  with  the  church 
of  Rome;  and  both  the  pope  and  the  council  endeavored  to  nnike  u.se  of  tlds  for  the 
advancement  of  their  own  interests  and  i;ifiuence.  Both  despatched  galleys  for  the 
Greek  deputies,  but  through  the  intrigues  of  his  agent.s,  the  pope  was  successful,  and 
brought  the  Greek  deputies  to  Ferrara.  The  archliishop  ot  Tarentum,  a  papal  legate  at 
B. ,  circulated  an  ordinance  in  name  of  the  council,  and  sealed  with  its  seal,  recommending 
Udine  or  Florence  as  the  place  of  conference.  The  ordinance  was  a  forgery,  and 
this  proceeding  put  an  end  to  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  council,  which,  on  July  31, 
1437,  again  cited  the  pojie  to  its  bar;  and  not  only  on  his  failing  to  appear,  declared  him 
contumacious,  but  on  his  opening  an  opposition  council  at  Ferrara,  went  so  far  as,  on 
Jan.  24,  1438,  to  decree  his  suspension  from  the  functions  of  the  popedom.  His  pariy, 
however,  was  so  strong  that  this  decree  could  not  be  carried  into  eil'ect ;  and  .some  of 
those  who  had  been  among  the  most  influential  members  of  the  council,  the  cardinal 
legate  Julian  himself,  and  the  o-reater  number  of  the  Italians,  left  B.,  and  went  over  to 
his  side.  All  the  more  resolutely  did  cardinal  Louis  AUemand.  archbishop  of  Aries,  a 
man  of  most  superior  understanding,  courage,  and  eloquence,  now  guide  the  ]iroceediug8 
of  the  council,  which,  on  May  16,1439,  declared  the  pope  a  heretic,  for  his  ob.stinate 
disobedience  to  its  decrees;  and  in  the  following  session,  formally  depo.sed  him  for 
simony,  perjury,  and  other  fifl'enses.  On  this  occasion,  the  holy  relics  which  were 
in  B.  were  deposited  in  the  places  from  which  the  Spanish  and   Italian   members  of 
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the  council  had  disappeared;  and  the  sight  of  them  produced  much  emotion,  and  reani- 
mated the  courage  of  the  assembly,  still  consisting  of  400  prelates,  priests,  and  doctors, 
mostlj'  French  and  German.  On  Nov.  17,  1439,  the  council,  notwithstanding  the  still 
further  diminution  of  its  numbers,  caused  by  the  plague  in  B.,  elected  duke  Amadeus 
of  Savoy  tq  be  pope,  who  then  lived  as  a  hermit  in  Itipaglia,  on  the  lake  of  Geneva.  He 
accordingly  styled  himself  Felix  V.,  but  was  recognized  only  by  a  few  princes,  cities, 
and  universities.  The  emperor  Sigismund  was  dead,  and  even  France  and  Germany, 
although  they  accepted  the  reforming  decrees  of  the  council,  thought  proper  to  remain 
neutral  in  the  question  regarding  the  popedom.  The  friendship  of  the  emperor  Frederick 
III.  strengthened  the  party  of  Eugenius;  and  the  council  gradually  melted  away,  till 
careful  only  for  personal  security,  its  members,  after  three  years  of  inactivity,  held  its 
last  session  at  B.  on  May  16,  1443,  and  removed  its  seat  to  Lausanne.  Here  a  few 
prelates  still  retnained  together  under  the  presidency  of  cardinal  Allemand,  till  in  1449, 
after  the  death  of  Eugenius,  and  the  resignation  of  the  anti-pope  Felix,  an  amnesty  was 
offered  to  them  by  the  new  pope,  Nicholas  V.,  which  they  joyfully  accepted.  The  B. 
reforming  decrees  are  contained  in  no  Roman  Catholic  collection  of  decrees  of  councils, 
and  are  held  to  be  invalid  by  the  canonists  of  Rome;  yet  they  are  of  authority  in  canon 
law  in  France  and  Germany,  where  they  were  included  in  pragmatic  sanctions,  although 
their  application  has  been  moditied  by  n}ore  recent  concordats. 

BA  SEL,  Treaty  of.  Basel  gives  its  name  to  two  important  treaties  of  peace, 
concluded  there  on  5th  April  and  22d  July,  1795,  between  the  representatives  of  the 
French  republic,  Prussia,  and  Spain,  by  which  Prussia  withdrew  from  the  coalition 
against  France,  took  under  her  protection  all  the  states  of  northern  Germany  which  should, 
like  herself,  relinquish  the  war  in  which  the  German  empire  was  engaged,  and  also  gave 
up  to  the  victorious  republic  her  possessions  be3'ond  the  Khine;  whilst  Spain  gave  up  her 
portion  of  St.  Domingo,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that  alliance  with  France  which  was 
afterwards  productive  of  consequences  so  important. 

BASEL'LA,  a  genus  of  plants,  generally  regardsd  as  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
chenopodiacem  (q.v.),  but  by  some  botanists  as  a  type  of  a  distinct  order,  basellacece. 
The  species  are  all  tropical.  B.  (lUm  and  B.  rubra  are  known  in  Britain  as  stove  bien- 
nials. They  are  plants  with  twining  stems,  in  commn  use  as  pot-herbs  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  cultivated  in  China.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  they  are  raised  on  hot- 
beds, transplanted  into  warm  borders,  and  furnish  a  substitute  for  spinach  in  summer. 
B.  rubra  yields  a  very  rich  purple  dye.  The  great  tiesh  root  of  B.  tuberosa,  a  South 
American  species,  also  with  a  twining  stem,  is  edible. 

BASE  OF  OPERATIONS,  in  military  maneuvers,  is  some  spot  or  line  which  the  gen- 
eral of  an  army  relies  upon  as  a  stronghold  and  magazine.  An  army  cannot  take  with 
it  all  the  food,  forage,  and  ammunition  for  a  long  war;  the  consumption  is  enormous, 
and  a  constant  supply  is  indispensable.  Again,  the  sick  and  wounded  cannot  accom- 
pany the  army  through  toilsome  marches;  the  commander  endeavors  to  send  them  back 
to  some  place  of  safety.  Furthermore,  fresh  troops  must  have  some  spot  from  which 
they  can  safely  advance  through  the  enemy's  country.  To  secure  all  these  advantages, 
a.  B.  of  0.  is  necessary.  It  may  be  a  port,  a  stretch  of  sea-coast,  a  river,  a  mountain- 
range,  according  to  circumstances;  but  it  must  be  such  as  to  serve  as  a  magazine  of 
supply,  a  place  of  retreat  under  disaster,  and  the  end  of  a  line  of  open  communication 
extending  to  the  spot  occupied  by  the  army.  When  lord  Raglan  and  marshal  St.  Arnaud 
advanced  from  the  Alma  towards  Sebastopol,  in  Sept.  1854,  they  intended  to  attack  the 
great  fortress  on  the  north  side;  but  the  tactics  of  the  Russians  prevented  this;  and  the 
allies,  changing  their  plan,  resolved  on  the  celebrated  flank-march  to  Balaklava,  by  which 
tliey  secured  the  whole  coast  from  Balaklava  to  Kamiesch  as  a  B.  of  0.  during  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol.  See  Bai^aklava.  In  the  military  contests  arising  out  of  the  Indian 
mutiny,  in  1857  and  1858,  Cawnpore  was  the  chief  B.  of  O.  whence  Havelock,  Outram, 
and  Clj^de  made  those  advances  toward  Lucknow  which  led  ultimately  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  revolt.  In  the  Italian  war  of  1859,  the  Austrian  B.  of  O.  was  very  fluctuating, 
owing  in  part  to  the  disaffected  state  of  the  Lombard  population  around  the  great  for- 
tresses of  Mantua,  Peschiera,  etc. ;  and  indeed  the  only  reliable  base  was  furnished  by 
the  eastern  and  Tyrolese  Alps.  The  French  and  Sardinian  base,  in  the  same  war.  was 
virtually  Genoa,  and  the  line  of  country  extending  thence  to  the  great  stronghold  of 
Alessandria. 

BA  SHAN,  or  Batan^a,  a  country  of  Palestine,  stretching  from  mount  Hermon  in 
the  anti-Libanus  on  the  n.,  to  the  brook  of  .Jabbok  on  the  s.,  and  bounded  on  the  w. 
by  the  .lordan,  its  eastern  limits  not  being  very  clearly  defined.  Ashtaroth  and  Edrei 
were  its  chief  cities,  and  the  residence  of  its  kings  during  the  Amoritish  dynasty.  The 
last  of  its  Amorite  rulers  was  Og,  who  with  all  his  sons  was  killed  by  the  Israelites  under 
Moses,  at  the  battle  of  Edrei ;  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  settled  in  the  land.  The 
men  of  B.  were  remarkable  for  their  stature,  its  pastures  for  their  richness,  and  its  sheep 
and  oxen  for  their  size  and  fatness.  B.  belonged  to  the  tetrarchj'  of  Philip,  and  after- 
wards to  that  of  Agrippa  II. 

BASHAW  (Turkish,   basch;  Arabic,  basha;  Persian,  pasha,  the  way  in  which  the 
word  is  now  commonly  written)  signifies  head,  or  master,  a  Turkish  title  of  honor  given 
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to  viceroys,  provincial  governors,  generals,  and  oUicr  disUnguished  public  men.     The 
term  B.  is  also  used  to  churaclerize  a  luau  of  an  arrogant  and  domineering  disposition. 

BASHEE'  or  B.\snT  ISLANDS,  a  small  «'luster  in  the  line  Itetween  Luzon,  the  chief 
of  the  Piiilippine  ciiain,  ami  Formosa,  tlie  iat.  and  long,  being  respectively  21"  n.  and 
122"  east.  Politically,  they  are  a  dependency  of  tiie  Philii)pin('s,  having  l)eeucolonized  by 
the  Spaniards  in  ITH!].  Physically,  tliey  form  a  link  in  the  vast  archipelago  which,  from 
Formosa  to  Sumatra  inclusive,  connects  the  s.e.  of  China  wilti  the  w.  of  IVIalacca.  They 
were  iliscovered  in  1687  by  Dampier,  who  called  them  the  Bashi  Islands,  ou  account  of 
the  popularity  among  the  islanders  of  an  intoxicating  liquor  of  that  name.  Pop.  about 
8000. 

BASHI-BAZOUKS'  arc  irregular  troopers  in  the  pay  of  the  Sultan.  Very  few  of  them 
are  Europeans;  they  are  mostly  Asiatics,  from  some  or  other  of  the  pashalics  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  Tlicy  are  wild  turbulent  men,  ready  to  enter  the  Sultan's  service  under  some 
leader  whom  they  can  understand,  and  still  more  ready  to  plunder  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity olfers.  During  the  Kusso-Turkish  war  of  1854,  etc.,  they  had  many  encounters 
with  the  enemy  in  that  kind  of  irregular  warfare  which  the  Russians  intrust  to  Cossack 
horsemen:  Init  the  peaceful  villagers  had  almost  as  nmch  distrust  of  the  B.  B.  as  of  the 
Kussians.  "When  tiie  British  government  resolved,  in  1855,  to  take  into  pay  a  Turkish 
contingent,  to  aid  in  tlie  operations  of  the  war,  a  corps  of  B.B.  was  put  in  charge  of  an 
Indian  ofKcer,  but  the  task  of  reducing  them  to  discipline  was  not  completed  when  the 
war  ended.  Their  ferocity  was  exhibited  in  the  Servian  war,  but  most  relentlessly  in 
the  massacre  of  Batak,  where,  in  May  187G,  under  Achmet  Agha,  they  slew  over  1000 
defenseless  Bulgarians  in  a  church  in  which  they  sought  refuge. 

BASH'KITJS,  orBASHKURTS;  a  people  in  Orenburg  and  Pcnn,  Russia,  on  the  .slope 
and  plains  of  the  Ural.  They  are  a  mi.xture  of  Finns,  Tartars,  and  Ostyaks.  Until  the 
arrival  of  the  Hungarians,  aboiit  the  middle  of  the  loth  c,  the  B.  were  strong  and  inde- 
pendent, and  troublesome  to  their  neighbors.  In  1556,  tiiey  voluntarily  accepted  the 
supremacy  of  Russia,  and  the  city  of  Upha  was  founded  to  defend  them  from  the 
Kirgliiz.  Three  times  they  rebelled,  in  1676,  1707,  and  1735,  but  were  reduced  to  sub- 
jection. They  are  now  divided  into  13  cantons,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  gov.gen. 
of  Orenburg.  They  maintain  a  militarj^  cordon,  escort  caravans  through  the  Kirghiz 
steppes,  and  are  employed  in  various  other  services.  They  are  divided  into  settled  and 
nomadic,  the  former  chiefly  agiiculturists,  and  the  latter  cattle  raisers.  They  are  hospi- 
table, but  suspicious,  poor'  apt  to  steal,  and  exceedingly  lazy.  They  have  large  heads, 
small  foreheads,  eyes  narrow  and  flat,  ears  standing  straight  out,  and  l)lack  liair;  but 
are  muscular  and  strong,  and  capable  of  enduring  much  labor  and  privation.  They  are 
of  limited  intellect,  and  their  Mohammedanism  is  rather  a  profession  than  a  practice. 

BASIDOH',  or  Bass.\dore',  the  principal  station  for  British  ships  in  the  Persian  gulf, 
situated  at  the  w.  end  of  tlie  island  of  Kishm. 

BASIEN'TO,  or  Basen'to,  a  river  of  Italy,  which,  rising  in  tho  Apennines,  w.  of 
Poten/.a,  flows  in  an  e.s.e.  direction  through  the  province  of  Basilicata  to  the  gulf  of 
Taranto,  which  it  enters  25  m.  w\s.w.  of  Taranto  city.  Near  its  mouth  are  the  remains 
of  the  once  famous  city  of  Metapontum,  where  Pythagoras  died. 

BA'SIL,  Ocymum,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Lnhiatm  (q.v.).  The  species 
are  all  natives  of  the  tropics,  or  of  the  warmer  temperate  parts  of  the  world,  and  are 
generally  characterized  by  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell  and  taste.  They  are  reckoned 
iwnou^  Kweet  herbs. — Sweet  B.  {0.  BnsilicHm)  is  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  about  one  foot  high,  with  ovate  or  oblong  leaves,  and  flowers  in  whorls  of  six, 
which  has  long  been  cultivated  in  Europe  for  culinary  purposes,  being  used  as  a  sea- 
soning. It  has  also  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  palliative  of  the  pains  of  child- 
birth.— BcsH  B.  (0.  minimum),  also  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  is  cultivated  for  the 
same  purposes,  and  possesses  the  same  qualities.  It  is  a  plant  about  6  in.  high,  with  an 
orbicular  bushy  head.  In  Britain,  the  seed  of  both  species,  obtained  from  the  s.  of 
Europe,  is  generally  sown  on  a  liot-bed,  from  which  the  plants  are  afterwards  removed 
to  the  open  ground. — A  native  British  plant  of  the  same  order  {C/inopmiimn  tyuIgare)heAvs 
the  name  of"  Wild  B.,  and  another  {Acinon  vulgaris,  formerly  Thipnus  Acinos)  is  known 
as  B.  Thyme.  Both  are  fragrant  and  aromatic. — B.  vinegar  is  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  mint  vinegar,  by  steeping  the  leaves  in  vinegar.  It  is  used  for  seasoning,  in  winter, 
when  the  fresh  plant  cannot  be  obtained. 

BA'SIL,  surnamed  The  Great,  and  called  St.  B.,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  elo- 
quent of  the  Greek  fathers,  was  b.  about  329  at  Coesarea,  in  Cappadocia;  studied  under 
the  heathen  philosophers  at  Athens,  and  became  an  advocate  in  his  native  city,  but 
afterwards  founded  a  monastic  society:  was  ordained  a  presbyter  in  363;  and  succeeded 
Eusebius  as  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  370,  in  which  office  he  continued  till  his  death  in  379. 
He  resolutely  resisted  invitations  to  the  court  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  with  whom  he  had 
contracted  an  intimacy  as  a  fellow-student  at  Athens,  and  displaj^ed  great  constancy 
when  the  emperor  Valens  began  to  persecute  him,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to 
Arianism.  He  was  engaged  in  most  of  the  controversies  of  his  time,  but  conducted  con- 
troversy in  a  peaceful  and  generous  manner.  His  rules  of  monastic  life  are  still  fol- 
lowed in  the  Greek  and  other  oriental  churches,  in  which  he  is  liighly  honored  as  one  of 
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tI)C  greatest  of  saints.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  also,  they  are  followed  in  a  few- 
convents,  styled  of  the  order  of  Badlians.  The  influence  of  B.  was  greatly  felt  in  the 
promotion  of  monasticism  throuirhout  the  west  as  well  as  the  east,  and  to  him  is 
ascribed  the  introduction  of  the  three  universal  monastic  vows  of  obedience,  chastity, 
and  poverty.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  that  of  the  Benedictines  (3  vols.  PaV. 
1721-30,  fol.),  and  that  of  the  brothers  Gaume  (3  vols.,  Par.  1835-40,  8vo);  but  the 
authenticity  of  many  of  the  moral  and  ascetic  pieces  is  doubtful.  Plis  anniversary  is 
celebrated.' in  the  Greek  church,  on  the  1st  of  Jan. — the  day  of  his  death;  in  \he 
Latin  church,  on  the  14th  of  June — the  day  of  his  ordination. 

BA  SIL  I.,  the  Macedonian,  emperor  of  the  east,  was  b.  in  a  village  of  Macedonia, 
in  813  A.D.,  or,  according  to  others,  in  826.  His  early  life  is  different!}^  related,  but  his 
biographers  agree  tliat  he  came  to  Constantinople  wlien  still  a  young  man,  and  was 
appointed  chamberlain  to  the  emperor  Michael  in  861.  Subsequently,  the  emperor  made 
him  his  colleague  in  the  sovereignty.  B.  now  used  his  influence  to  restrain  Michael 
fi'om  committing  those  excesses  which  rendered  him  hateful  to  the  people;  but  when  he 
found  his  remonstrances  unavailing,  he  headed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  assassination  of  the  emperor  .in  867.  His  first  care  was  to  heal  the 
wounds  both  of  the  church  and  the  state.  He  replaced  Ignatius  upon  the  patriarchal 
throne,  and  dismissed  Photius,  whom,  however,  he  re-established  in  his  authority  the 
year  after.  His  valor  made  him  the  terror  of  the  Saracens,  from  Avhom  he  reconquered 
Asia  Minor.  The  prodigality  of  Michael  had  exhausted  the  public  treasury;  bj'  a  wise 
economy,  B.  refilled  it.  All  extortioners,  moreover,  were  sought  out  and  punished. 
The  profligate  companions  of  the  late  manarch  were  condemned  to  disgorge  one-half  of 
the  largesses  which  ilichael  had  showered  upon  them.  B.  also  entered  into  a  treatjr 
of  alliance  with  the  Russians  of  Kiew,  to  whom  he  sent  missionaries  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel, and  who,  from  that  time,  began  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Greek  church.  He  died  in  886,  from  wounds  which  he  received  while 
hunting  a  stag.  Several  letters  of  his  are  still  extant,  besides  a  book  full  of  wise  advice 
addressed  to  his  son. 

BASIL  IL,  958-1025;  emperor  of  the  east.  He  and  his  brother  Constantine  were 
kept  from  the  throne  by  their  stepfather,  Phocas,  until  976.  Constantine  left  the  gov- 
ernment to  B.,  who  had  a  stormy  reign  and  almost  con.'-tant  war.  He  suppressed  a  for- 
midable revolt,  defeated  the  attempt  of  the  emperor  of  Germany  to  seize  certain  Italian 
districts,  and  had  several  conflicts  with  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  and  the  Sicilian  Arabs. 
In  987  war  began  with  Bulgaria,  and  continued  with  brief  interruptions  nearly  20  years, 
when  Bulgaria  became  thoroughly  subdued.  After  one  of  the  hard  earned  victories  in 
this  war,  B.  ordered  the  eyes  of  99  in  every  100  of  15,000  prisoners  to  be  put  out,  the 
one  spared  having  to  guide  his  blind  companions  back  to  Bulgaria.  When  the  cries  of 
those  tortured  men  were  heard  by  the  Bulgarian  king,  he  was  so  shocked  that  he  died 
three  days  afterwards. 

BASILE'AN  MANUSCRIPTS,  two  valuable  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament  now  m 
the  public  library  of  Basle.  I.  A  copj'  of  the  four  gospels  entire  except  that  Luke  iii. 
14-15,  and  xxiv.  47-53  are  wanting,  and  that  Luke  i.  69,  ii.  4,  xii.  58,  xili.  12,  and  xv. 
5-20  are  by  a  different  hand.  It  is  written  in  uncial  letters,  round  and  full,  with  accents 
and  breathings.  Each  page  contains  only  one  column  with  the  Ammonian  sections/ 
and,  instead  of  the  Eusebian  canons,  there  are  references  at  the  foot  of  each  page  to 
the  parallel  sections  of  the  other  gospels.  There  are  indications  of  its  having  been  used 
as  a  church  MS.  at  Constantinople  and  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  class  of  texts  derived 
from  that  city.  It  seems  to  belong  to  the  8th  c,  and  the  additions  to  the  9th  centiny.  It 
was  presented  to  a  monastery  at  Basle,  in  the  15th  c,  by  cardinal  Ragusio.  It  has  been 
collated  by  several  of  the  best  critics,  but  has  never  been  published.  II.  A  MS.  of  the 
entire  Greek  Testament  except  the  Apocalypse,  also  presented  to  the  monks  of  Basle  by 
cardinal  Ragusio.  It  is  written  in  the  cursive  characters  and  different  parts  of  it  are  of 
very  unequal  value.  The  text  of  the  acts  and  epistles  is  of  slight  importance,  but  that 
of  the  go.spels  is  very  remarkable  and  adheres  closely  to  the  oldest  uncials.  There  are 
38  lines  on  a  page;  the  writing  is  excellent,  with  accents,  breathings,  tola  subscripts,  and 
some  illuminations.  It  is  assigned  to  the  10th  c,  and  seems  to  be  the  source  from  which 
codex  118  of  the  Bodleian  lilirary  was  copied. 

B ASIL'IAX  3IA1n  USCRIPT,  an  uncial  copy  of  the  Apocalypse  found  among  ancient 
homilies  of  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  It  is  named  from  the  Basilian  monastery  at 
Rome,  to  which  it  formei'ly  belonged.  It  is  now  deposited  in  the  Vatican  llbrar^^  Tisch- 
endorf,  in  1843,  was  allowed  to  make  extracts  from  it,  and  having  compared  its  whole 
text  with  a  Greek  Testament,  published  the  result,  which  Trcgelles  afterwards  had  the 
opportunity  to  compare  again  with  the  manuscript,  and  to  correct.  The  letters  are 
simple  and  unornamented,  holding  a  middle  place  between  square  and  oblong.  The 
breathings  and  accents  are  by  the  first  hand.  It  probably  belongs  to  the  early  part  of 
the  8th  centur3^ 

BASIL'IAN  MONKS,  or  Monks  of  St.  Basil;  an  order  founded  by  St.  Basil  in  the 
4th  c. ;  it  grew  to  90,000  in  number  before  the  death  of  the  founder.  The  principal 
monastery  now  is  at  St.  Saviour,  in  Messina.     They  are  numerous  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
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Sicily,  and  the  £?roator  portion  of  tlie  monies  of  the  Greclc  church  in  Eussia  are  of  the 
order.  Their  records  siiow  Ihat  the  order  has  furnished  14  popes,  many  cardinals,  and 
nearly  12,000  martyrs. 

BASIL  ICA,  a  code  of  laws  of  the  Grecian  empire,  the  compilation  of  Avhich  was 
begun  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  IJasil  I.,  the  Macedonian,  wlio  died  in  8bt> — from 
whom  it  is  generally  suppo.sed  to  have  derived  its  name;  completed  l)y  his  son  Leo,  the 
l)hilosopher;  and  revised,  in  945,  by  order  of  Constanline  Porphyrogenitus,  the  son  of 
Leo.  There  is  some  doul)l  whether  the  work  has  come  down  to  us  as  completed  by  Leo, 
or  as  revi.sed  by  Constantiiie,  and  luifortunately  we  do  not  possess  the  whole  of  the 
sixty  books  of  which  it  originally  consisted.  It  was  very  much  an  adaptation  of  the 
code  of  Justinian  to  altered  circumstanees,  and  is  of  great  value  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  Corpiix  Juris.  The  principal  editions  are  that  of  Fabrott  (7  vols.  fol.  Par.  I(i47), 
and  the  recent  one  of  lleimbaeh  (vols.  1-5,  Leip.  1883-50),  which  includes  portions  dis- 
covered since  Fabrott's  time.     The  B.  has  been  the  subject  of  many  commentaries. 

BASIL  ICA  (Gr.  basilikc,  from  hnaikxH,  a  king).  Originally,  the  B.  seems  to  have 
been  the  hall  or  court-room  in  Avhich  the  king  administered  the  laws  made  by  himself 
and  the  chiefs  who  formed  his  council.  When  monarchy  was  abolished  at  Athens,  the 
.second  of  the  magistrates  who  .succeeded  to  the  kingly  power  was  called  the  archon- 
basileus,  the  first  being  styled  the  archon  by  pre-eminence;  and  it  is  as  the  court  or  hall 
(stoa)  in  which  the  archon-basileus  administeix-d  justice,  that  the  B.  finst  appears  in 
authentic  historj'.  But  it  was  amongst  the  Romans  that  the  B.  attained  its  chief  impor- 
tance; and  in  addition  to  its  original  use  as  a  court  of  justice,  became  a  market-place,  an 
exchange,  a  place  of  meeting  for  men  of  business  generally.  It  was  not  till  a  compara- 
tively late  period,  however,  that  a  B.  was  erected  at  Rome.  The  lirst  we  hear  of  is  the 
B.  Porcia  iul82B.c.  From  this  period  till  the  time  of  Constantine,  the}' were  constructed 
in  great  numbers.  Some  twenty  are  known  to  have  existed  in  Rome,  and  latterly,  every 
provincial  town,  even  those  of  small  extent,  had  each  its  B. ,  as  that  of  Pompeii,  Avhicli 
is  now  the  most  perfect  example,  still  testifies.  The  most  frequented  part  of  the  city 
was  always  selected  for  the  site  of  a  B. ;  and  as  this  was  almost  always  the  forum,  the 
words  forum  and  B.  are  occasionally  used  as  synonymous  by  ancient  writers.  The  ear- 
liest basilicas  were  entirely  open  to  the  external  air.  It  was  u.sual,  for  this  reason,  as 
well  as  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  might  ))e  compelled  to  frequent  them  in  bad 
weather,  to  select  for  them  a  sheltered  and  convenient  position.  Latterly,  an  external 
wall  was  substituted  for  the  peristyle  of  columns  with  which  the  original  basdicas  were 
surrounded;  the  external  columns,  if  continued  at  all,  being  used  only  as  a  decoration, 
jmd  contined  generally  to  the  vestibule.  It  was  in  this  form  that  the  B.  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  Christian  church,  as  has  already  been  explained  under  apse  (q.v.);  and  the 
readiest  mode  of  explaining  the  structure  of  the  B.  to  a  modern,  is  to  imagine  the  process 
which  was  then  performed  reversed,  and  in  place  of  converting  the  B.  into  a  church,  to 
convert  the  church  into  a  basilica.  This  will  be  effected  by  simply  removing  the  roof 
from  the  nnve,  the  aisles  remaining  covered,  and  even  being  frequently  furnished  with 
galleries,  as  in  Protestant  churches.  The  judge's  seat  was  generally  in  a  circular  portion 
(tf  the  building  which  protruded  from  its  further  end,  in  which  the  altar  was  afterwards 
placed  (see  Apse),  the  great  entrance  to  the  B.  fronting  it,  as  the  western  door  of  a  cathe- 
»  dral  fronts  the  higl»-altar.  The  space  required  by  the  pretor  for  his  court  was  separated 
by  a  railing  from  the  other  portions  of  the  building,  which  were  devoted  to  the  various 
])urposes  we  have  mentioned.  It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  description,  that  the 
form  of  the  B.  was  always  the  same.  Sometimes  there  was  no  hemicycle  or  apse,  as  in 
the  B.  at  Pompeii,  in  which  case  the  tribunal  was  cut  off  from  the  nave;  .sometimes 
there  were  two;  as  in  the  B.  of  Trajan.  Again,  the  B.  was  sometimes  entered,  not  from 
^the  end,  but  from  the  sides,  where  the  transepts  of  a  modern  church  are  situated;  and  at 
the  end  opposite  that  in  which  the  tribunal  was  placed,  there  was  often  a  row^  of  small 
chambers,  the  uses  of  which  do  not  seem  to  be  very  accurately  ascertained,  and  probal)ly 
were  not  invariable.  In  the  i)lan  of  the  B.  of  Pompeii,  there  was  an  outside  stair  which 
led  to  the  upper  gallery,  wjiich  in  this  case  passed  entirely  round  the  building.  The 
gallery  was  the  place  to  which  loiterers  usually  resorted  for'the  purpose  of  watching  the 
l)usiness  proceedings  below;  and  the  one  half  of  it  is  said  to  have  been  devoted  to  men, 
the  other,  to  women.  Of  the  vast  size  of  some  of  these  buildings,  we  may  form  a  con- 
ception from  the  accommodation  which  must  have  beeji  required  for  the  tribunal  alone, 
where,  in  addition  to  the  curule  chair  of  the  pretor,  and  space  required  by  the  suitors 
and  their  advocates,  seats  had  to  be  provided  for  the  judices  or  jurymen,  who  occasionally 
amounted  to  as  many  as  LSO. 

]\Iany  of  the  principal  churches  in  Italy,  and  particularly  in  Rome,  are  still  called 
basiliche. 

The  term  B.  was  also  applied  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  large  stnictures  erected  over 
the  tombs  of  persons  of  distinction,  probably  from  their  resemblance  to  small  churches; 
thus,  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  confessor,  in  Westminster,  is  called  a  B.  (see-chronicle  of 
the  mayors  of  London,  quoted  by  Parker). 

BASILICA'TA,  or  as  it  is  also  ealled,  Potenz.\,  a  province  in  the  s.  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  includes  nearly  the  .same  territory  as  ancient  Lucania.  Foggio  and  Avellino 
bound  it  on  the  n. ;   Bari  and  Lecce  on  the  u.e.  and  e. ;  the  gulf  of  Taranto'and  Cosenza, 
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s.e.  and  e. ;  and  Salerno  and  the  jMediteiTanean,  on  the  west.  Its  area  is  4000  sq. 
miles.  Pop.  '71,  508,880.  The  capital  is  Poteuza;  the  otlier  chief  towns  are  Fraiica- 
villa  and  Tursi.  B.  lies  mainly  on  the  e.  side  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines, 
lietweeu  it  and  the  gulf  of  Tarauto.  The  interior  is  wild  and  mountainous,  and  though 
there  are  some  large  forests  in  the  province,  the  general  aspect  is  bare  and  barren.  Four 
con.siderable  rivers — the  Basiento,  Brandano,  Agri,  and  Sinuo — flow  through  it  from  the 
w.  in  an  e.s.e.  direction,  forming  as  many  valleys,  which  slope  gradually  into  an  exceed- 
ingly fertile  plain,  varying  in  breadth  from  4  to  10  miles.  Here  corn  is  raised  in  abun- 
dance, also  wine,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  liquorice.  Swine,  sheep,  and  goats  are  reared  in 
the  mountainous  diitricts,  and  silk  forms  a  product  of  the  valleys.  B.  is  greatly  in  need 
of  good  roads,  and  is  much  subject  to  earthquakes. 

BASIL'ICON  (Gr.  "royal,"  or  of  great  virtue),  a  name  given  to  an  ointment  composed 
of  yellow  wax,  black  pi'tch,  resin,  and  olive  oil.  Hence  it  was  called  ungncntum  tetra- 
jiharinacuui  {tetra  pharniaka,  four  drugs).  The  resin,  wax,  and  pitch  are  melted  together 
over  a  slow  fire;  the  oil  is  then  added,  and  the  mixture,  while  hot,  strained  through 
linen.  The  straining  is  directed  in  consequence  of  the  impurities  which  resin  often  cou- 
tain.s.  B.  ointment,  or  resin  cerate,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  much  used  as  a  gently 
stimulant  application  to  blistered  surfaces,  indolent  ulcers,  burns,  scalds,  and  chilblains. 

BASIL'ICON  DO'RON  (Gr.  royal  gift),  a  celebrated  prose  work  of  king  James  VI.  of 
Scotland,  written  for  the  instruciioiTof  his  son,  prince  Heur}',  a  short  time  previous  to 
his  accession  to  the  English  throne.  It  consists  of  three  books.  The  first  treats  "Of  a 
King's  Christian  Duty  towards  God;"  the  second,  "  Of  a  King's  Duty  in  his  Office;"  and 
the  third,  "Of  a  King's  Behavior  in  ludilierent  Things."  It  was  first  published  in  ir)99; 
afterwards  in  London  in  160o,  8vo;  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Henry  Peacham,  who 
presented  it,  richly  illuminated,  to  the  prince.  This  Latin  version  was  published  in  Lon- 
Jini  in  16U4,  Svo.  A  French  editicm  appeared  at  Paris  in  1603,  8vo,  and  another  in 
■tl-L  16mo.  Like  the  royal  author's  famous  work  on  Deinonology,  and  bis  Counterblast 
^Ktbacco,  the  B.  D.  is  now  only  considered  as  a  literary  curiosity. 

BASILIDES,  an  Alexandrian  Gnostic,  who  tiom-ished  during  the  reigns  of  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius.  Regarding  his  life,  little  is  known.  He  is  said  to  have 
taught  in  Antioch;  afterwards  in  Persia;  and,  finally,  in  Egypt,  where  he  is  supposed  to 
have  died  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  2d  century.  He  was  a  disciple  of  one  Glaucias, 
not  elsewhere  mentioned  in  history,  but  whom  he  terms  an  interpreter  of  St.  Peter,  and 
from  whom  he  alleges  that  he  had  received  the  esoteric  faith  of  that  apostle.  B.  probably 
considered  himself  a  Christian,  but  his  fantastic  speculations  bore  a  greater  resemblance 
to  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  and  in  some  points  to  the  Indian  philosophy,  than  to  the 
religion  of  Christ.  According  to  the  system  of  B.,  there  are  two  eternal  and  independent 
principles — the  one,  good;  the  other,  evil.  Whatever  exists,  emanates  from  these.  The 
good  principle — i.e.,  the  supreme  God,  or  Father — constitutes,  with  his  seven  perfec- 
tions, viz.,  the  mind,  the  word,  the  understanding,  power,  excellences,  princes,  and 
angels,  the  blessed  ogdoad  (combination  of  eight).  These  seven  perfections,  or  powers, 
in  "which  the  supreme  God  is  reflected,  are  in  their  turn  themselves  reflected,  but  more 
feebly,  in  seven  other  angelic  powers,  which  emanate  from  them ;  and  so  on  through  the 
v/liole  circle  of  emanations,  which  amount  to  865,  the  mystic  number  so  often  inscribed 
on  the  symbolic  stones  in  the  Gnostic  schools  (see  Abraxas  Stones).  Each  of  these  angelic 
powers  governs  a  world.  There  are,  consequently,  B65  worlds,  to  each  of  which  B.  gave 
a  name.  The  head  of  the  365th,  or  lowest  world,  rules  the  material  universe,  which,  along 
with  other  angels,  he  also  created.  He  is  the  God  or  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
when  the  earth  was  divided  among  the  rulers  of  the  material  universe,  the  Jewish  nation 
fell  to  the  share  of  himself,  who  was  the  prince  of  the  lowest  class  of  angels.  But  wish- 
ing to  absorb  all  power  himself,  he  strove  against  the  other  angels,  and  to  make  them 
subject  to  his  "chosen  people,"  the  result  of  which  was  war,  strife,  division  in  th« 
world,  together  with  the  loss  of  the  true  religion,  to  restore  which  the  supreme  God  sent 
the  first  ^on  (Xo-us,  or  intelligence),  who  united  himself  to  the  man  Jesus  at  his  baptism, 
and  so  taught  men  that  the  destiny  of  their  rational  spirit  was  to  return  into  God.  This 
Nons,  however  (who  was  the  true  Christ),  did  not  really  suffer  crucifixion,  for,  changing 
forms  with  Simon  of  Cyrene,  he  stood  by  laruiMng  while  Simon  suffered,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  heaven.  B.  also  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  purgatorial  transmigration  of  souls 
in  the  case  of  the  wicked.  His  disciples  (Basilidians)  were  numerous  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
Italy,  and  even  in  Gaul,  where  they  continued  to  exist  till  the  4th  century.  They  were 
accused  by  their  enemies  of  Antinomianism  and  "  magic,"  but  whether  on  good  grounds 
or  not,  cannot  be  ascertained. 

BASILIS'CUS,  d.  477,  Emperor  of  the  East.  In  468  a.d.  he  commanded  the  arma- 
ment that  Leo  I.  sent  against  Genseric,  who  defeated  him.  B.  seized  the  throne  of  the 
east  in  474,  but  was  deposed  two  years  later  by  Zeuo. 

BASILISK,  according  to  ancient  and  medi.X'val  authors,  a  terrible  creature,  which, 
however,  may  be  regarded  as  entirely  fabulous — the  fables  concerning  it  being  so  many 
and  so  monstrous,  that  it  is  vain  to  seek  for  any  foundation  of  truth,  or  to  inquire  if  any 
of  them  originally  had  reference  to  any  particular  creature  whatever.  The  ancients,  as 
Dioscorides^  Galen,  and  Pliny,  describe  it  as  a  serpent :  in  the  middle  ages,  it  was  gener- 
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ally  roprcscntcd  as  more  of  a  lizard  appcaranoo,  but  provided  with  eiglit  instnad  of  four 
feet,  ll  iijipc-ars  to  have  l)eeii  at  last  pretty  ciimijlelely  identilied  with  the  cockatrice 
((J.  v.),  whicli  was  believed  to  be  generated  in  a  very  wuudc  rt'ul  uiaiuier,  being  i)roduced 
from  an  v^g  hiid  by  an  extremely  old  cock,  anil  hatched  by  a  toad;  for  v. Inch  reason  we 
tind  the  B.  sometimes  figured  with  sometiiing  like  a  cock's  head.  The  B.  was  the  king 
of  dragons  and  serpents,  all  of  which  left  their  prey  to  it  whenever  it  approached;  whence 
its  name,  l>asiliscn6  (Gr.),  diminutive  of  baisilen)s,  a  king — sometimes  exactly  translated  into 
Latin  by  rnjubia.  It  had  some  jjrominences  on  its  head,  whicli,  wiien  it  was  figured  in 
books,  assumed  very  exactly  the  apitearanee  of  a  crown.  It  iidial)ited  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  and,  indeed,  could  only  inhabit  a  desert,  for  its  breath  burned  uj)  all  vegetation; 
the  lle.sh  fell  from  the  bones  of  any  animal  with  which  it  came  in  contact,  and  its  very 
look  was  fatal  to  life;  but  brave  men  could  venture  into  cautious  contest  with  it  by  the 
use  of  a  mirror,  which  relieved  back  its  deadly  glance  upon  itself. — These  things  are 
still  necessary  to  be  mentioned,  were  it  only  ou  account  of  the  allusions  to  them  by  poets 
and  other  writers. — The  blood  of  the  B.  was,  of  course,  extremely  valuable  to  magicians. 
It  occupies  an  impc^rtant  place  in  .some  of  the  legends  of  the  .saints,  and  pope  Leo  IV.  is 
said  to  have  delivered  Rome  from  a  B.  whose  breath  caused  a  deadly  pestilence. 

The  word  B.,  and  its  equivalent  rcr/ulna,  are  sometimes  u.sed  in  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
wh.ere  the  authorized  English  version  of  the  Old  Testament  sometimes  has  adder,  and 
sometimes  cockatrice;  but  no  trace  of  any  of  the  marvels  concerning  the  B.  is  to  be 
found  there. 

BASILISK,  Banliscus,  in  modern  zoologj',  a  genus  of  saurian  reptiles  of  the  family 
of  iguKiiida'  (see  Iguana),  differing  from  the  iguanas  in  the  want  of  the  dewlap  or 
appendage  of  skin  under  throat,  and  of  the  series  of  the  pores  on  the  inside  of  each 
•  tliigh;  also  in  having  a  continuous  elevated  crest  along  the  back  and  tail,  capable  of 
being  erected  or  depressed  at  pleasure,  and  apparently  intended  to  aid  the  motions  of 
the  animal  in  water  like  the  corresponding  l:u  of  a  fish. — The  basilisks  arc  remark 
ably  adapted  both  for  climbing  trees  and  for  swimming.  Their  feet  are 
Avebbed,  their  toes  rather  long.  They  are  perfectly  harmless  creatures,  ^^ 
active  and  lively,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  why  the)^  should  have  received  tlic 
name  of  the  fabulous  monster  of  antiquity,  unless  because  their  appearance  is 
far  from  agreeable  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  and  perhaps  because  an  appendage  at 
the  back  of  the  head  may  have  been  thought  to  represent  the  crown  of  the  dragon  king. 
Tliis  appendage  is  most  conspicuously  developed  in  the  mitred  or  hooded  B.(i?.  mitrutui<), 
a  uatiye  of  the  tropical  parts  of  America,  and  consists  of  a  hood  or  membranous  bag, 
capable  of  being  dilated  with  air,  and  tlieil  about  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg,  which  is 
supposed,  notwithstanding  its  extremely  different  situation,  to  have  a  use  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  the  air-bladder  of  fishes.  The  mitred  B.  is  from  25  to  30  in. 
long,  including  the  long  and  very  tapering  tail.  Aiiother  and  larger  species,  of  a  gen- 
erally greenish  color  {B.  Ainboinermn),  inhabits  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago, 
and  is  much  used  there  for  food.  Its  flesh  is  said  to  be  very  white  and  tender.  It  is 
often  seen  on  the  branches  of  trees  above  water,  into  which  it  drops  when  alarmed. 

BASILOSAU'RUS.     See  Zeuglgdon. 

BASIN,  a  geographical  term  of  considerable  importance.  The  B.  of  a  river  is  the 
whole  tract  of  country  drained  by  that  river,  and  is,  of  course,  more  or  less  concave. 
The  line  of  boundary  which  separates  one  river-basin  from  another  is  called  the  water- 
shed. By  tracing  the.se  water-sheds,  the  whole  of  a  country  or  continent  may  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  distinct  basins;  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  elements  in  the 
l^hysical  geography  of  a  country.  The  B.  of  a  lake  or  sea,  again,  is  made  up  of  the 
basins  of  all  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it. 

BASIN,  in  geology,  is  a  term  applied  to  depressions  in  the  strata,  in  which  beds  of  a 
later  age  have  been  deposited.  Thus,  the  London  B.,  consisting  of  tertiary  sands  and 
clays,  occupies  a  hollow  in  the  chalk,  which  is  bounded  by  the  North  Downs  on  tin?  s., 
and  by  the  chalk-hills  of  Berks,  Wilts,  Bucks,  and  Herts  on  the  north.  The  term  has  also 
been  applied  to  synclinal  depressions  of  strata,  which  have  been  produced  by  the  eleva- 
tion or  depression  of  all  the  strata  contained  in  the  B.,  as  the  coal- basin  of  s.  Wales. 

BASINGSTOKE,  a  t.  in  the  n.  of  Hampshire,  4(5  m.  w.s.w.  of  London.  It  is  a  place 
of  much  activit}',  being  situated  at  the  junction  of  five  main  roads  to  London  from  the 
s.  and  w.  of  England.  The  country  around  is  fertile  and  wooded.  The  chief  trade  is 
in  corn,  malt,  coal,  and  timber.  Near  the  town  is  a  tract  of  108  acres,  on  which  every 
householder  has  the  right  of  pasturage.  There  is  also,  not  far  from  the  town,  an 
ancient  camp,  surrounded  by  an  irregular  oval  embankment,  1100  yards  in  circuni- 
ference,  with  an  entrance  on  the  e.  and  w.  sides.  Basin <r  House  castle,  belonging  to 
the  marquis  of  Winchester,  long  withstood  the  forces  of  the  commonwealth,  but  Crom- 
well at  last  took  it  by  storm,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground  in  1645.     Pop.  '71,  5574. 

BASXERVILLE,  John,  a  celebrated  English  printer  and  letter-founder,  was  b.  in  1706 
at  Wolverley,  in  Worcestershire.  He  became  a  writing-master  in  Birmingham,  and 
afterwards  carried  on  the  business  of  japanning  there  with  great  success.  He  began 
about  1750  to  make  laborious  and  costly  experiments  in  letter-founding,  and  succeeded 
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in  making:  tj-pcs  -^viiich  Lave  scarcely  yet  been  excelled.  lie  printed  an  edition  of 
Virgil,  at  Birmingham,  in  1756,  which  was  followed  by  other  Latin  classics,  a  few  Eng- 
lish and  Italian  authors,  and  a  New  Testament  (Oxf.  17G3),  much  admired  as  speci- 
mens of  printing,  although  not  otlierwise  possessing  high  merit.  His  services  to  the 
art  of  printing  met  with  little  encouragement  and  no  requital,  lie  d.  in  1775.  He  was 
a  man  of  obliging  disposition,  but  of  a  gloomy  temperament,  and  condemned  all 
religious  service  as  su])erstitioM.  Baskerville  was  buried  in  a  tomb  of  masoiny  in  the 
shape  of  a  cone,  under  a  windmill,  in  his  garden;  but  the  ground  becoming  valuable 
for  building  purposes,  liis  remains  were  exhumed  in  the  summer  of  1821,  and  deposited 
in  the  vaults  of  Christ  church,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spot  where  they  were  origin- 
ally interred.     Baskerville  editions  of  works  are  now  jjrized  by  persons  of  taste. 

BASKET  (Welsh,  haxged,  or  basgawd,  a  netting  or  weaving  of  splinters),  a  domestic 
utensil,  usually  made  oif  willows,  reeds,  or  chips^  interwoven,  although  sometimes  the 
materials  are  gold,  silver,  iron,  glass,  etc.  Baskets  have  been  in  use  from  very  early 
ages.  The  Israelites  were  commanded  (Deuteronomy  xxvi.  2)  to  offer  unto  the  Lord, 
as  soon  as  they  came  into  possession  of  the  laud  of  Canaan,  "  the  first  of  all  the  fruit  of 
the  earth"  in  a  basket  The  baskets  used  on  such  occasions  by  the  rich  Jews  were 
made  of  gold  and  silver,  and  were  returned  to  the  offerers;  but  those  used  by  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  of  barked  willow,  and  were  retained  by  the  priests.  The 
ancient  Britons  were  remarkably  expert  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets,  which  were 
much  prized  by  the  Romans  for  their  neatness  and  elegance.  The  process  of  basket- 
making  is  very  simple,  and  appears  to  be  well  known  among  the  rudest  peoples — even 
among  the  aborigines  of  Van  Diemen's  land.  In  this  country  the  willow  is  chiefly  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  baskets.  In  several  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  great  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  willow;  and  judging  from  the  statements  of  some  of 
the  cultivators,  the  returns  yielded  are  very  satisfactory.  One  calculates  his  profits  at  £18, 
10s.  per  acre,  and  another  at  £10  per  acre.  The  tools  required  being  few  and  inexpen- 
sive, a  large  number  of  poor  persons  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets,  that 
are  hawked  about  the  streets  by  their  wives  and  children.  Basket-making  also  forms  a 
part  of  the  industry  of  almost  all  blind  asylums.  Baskets  are  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  their  uses  are  so  well  known  to  all  ;is  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  description  here. 
Baskets  to  the  value  of  £30,000  or  £40,000  are  annually  imported  from  the  continent. 

BASKET  FISH,  a  species  of  the  genus  astrophyton,  or  star-fish,  having  a  most 
remarkable  development  "of  arms.  Its  body  is  a  five-sided  disk,  surmounted  by  the 
numerous  arms.  The  disk  (in  one  specimen  measured)  has  a  diameter  of  2f  in. ;  and 
one  of  the  arms  is,  in  its  entire  length,  9  in.,  but  as  it  lies  coiled  up,  like  a  basket,  it  is 
about  8  in.  across  the  whole.  The  size  varies  with  age,  but  the  above  is  about  the 
average,  many  being  less  than  half  as  large,  and  others  twice  as  great.  The  upper  side 
of  the  disk  has  10  radial  ribs  bearing  short,  blunt  spines.  The  mouth  is  on  the  under 
side,  and  central.  It  is  set  with  spiniform  bristles  hiding  24  thorn-like  teeth.  From 
around  the  star-shaped  mouth  branch  5  stout  arms,  each  of  which  is  divided  at  tlie 
edge  of  the  disk.  The  animal  is  wholly  covered  with  an  epidermis,  granulated  above, 
but  smooth  beneath,  except  that  it  seems  to  have  a  double  line  of  stitches  under  each 
arm.  The  general  color  is  light  buff;  but  the  inter-brachial  spaces  in  the  living  animal 
vary  from  dark  purple  to  bright  pink.  The  constant  division  of  each  arm  at  regular 
intervals  into  2  smaller  ones  is  a  most  xemarkable  peculiarity.  Each  of  the  5  main 
branches  is  divided  into  2,  making  10  in  all;  each  of  the  10  is  divided,  making  20 — and 
so  indefinitely  down  to  the  least  visible  filament.  Wmthrop  counted  81,920  of  these 
" small  sprouts,  twigs,  or  threads."  On  capture  or  disturbance  the  creature  instantly 
folds  its  arms  closely  about  its  body,  shrinking  from  the  touch  like  a  sensitive  plant, 
and  assuming  the  basket  shape  from  which  it  gets  its  familiar  name.  The  attempt  to 
untwist  these  coils  generally  ends  in  breaking  the  delicate,  but  tenacious  threads.  The 
])asket  fish  is  a  voracious  feeder,  and  its  peculiar  construction  aids  it  in  taking  its  prey. 
The  microscope  shows  each  arm  and  spine  to  terminate  in  a  minute  but  sharp  hook. 
The  animal,  in  moving,  lifts  itself  on  the  extreme  end  of  its  long  arms,  standing,  as 
it  were,  on  tiptoe,  so  that  "  the  ramifications  form  a  kind  of  trellis-work  all  around  it 
reachiug  to  the  ground,  while  the  disk  forms  the  roof."  This  latticed  bower  is  but  a 
trap  for  entangling  heedless  little  fishes  and  shrimps,  whose  escape  from  those  coils  is 
as  hopeless  as  the  efforts  of  a  fly  to  break  loose  from  a  spider's  web. 

BASXAG-E  DE  BEAUVAL,  Jaques,  the  most  distinguished  of  a  distinguished  French 
familj',  mostl}^  supporters  of  the  Protestant  cause,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Basnage,  an 
able  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Normandy,  and  was  born  at  Rouen,  Aug.  8,  1653. 
Having  studied  theology  at  Geneva  and  Sedan.'he  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed  church 
in  Rouen  (1676).  That  church  being  interdicted  in  1685,  Basnage  obtained  leave  to 
retire  to  Holland,  where  he  finally  settled  as  stipendiary  minister  of  the  Walloon  church 
in  the  Hague,  having  gained  the  friendship  of  the  grand  pensionary  Heinsius.  Here, 
while  zealously  discharging  his  religiou.s  duties,  he  was  called  upon  to  take  an  active 
part  in  state  affairs,  particularly  in  negotiating  the  defensive  alliance  concluded  between 
France,  England,  and  the  states-genend,  14th  Feb.,  1717.  Amid  all  these  duties  and  dis- 
tractions, Basnage  cultivated  literature  with  ardor,  and  was  no  less  distinguished  for  his 
extensive  learning  than  for  the  polish  of  his  manners  and  the  integrity  of  his  character. 
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]5asiiaj;(\  ^vho  commanded  in  a  singular  degree  the  esteem  boUi  of  Protestants  and 
Catlioiies,  died  on  the  22(1  Sept.,  1723. 

His  chief  works,  which  have  been  frequently  laid  under  contribution  without  being 
named,  are  Lit  Coriimvnion  Haintc  (Kott.,  1G8K).  a  work  approved  even  by  Cathdlics,  and 
often  reprinted;  Traiii'  de  la  Conseknrc  (Anist.  IGOfi,  2  vols.);  IViatoirc  dr  l' h't/h'ar  {liott. 
1691),  2  vdls.  f(jl.);  Ilisfoire  dcs  Juifs  (Kott.  170(5,  5  vols.),  one  of  liasnage's  best  i)roduc- 
tions,  and  translated  into  English  by  Th.  Taylor  (Lond.  1708);  Dissertation  Ilistonque 
stir  l<\i  Dials  et  Ics  Ordns  de  Chevalerie  (Amst.  1720). 

BASQUE  PROVINCES,  a  district  of  Spain,  in  hit.  42"  25'  to  43"  28'  n.,  and  long.  1°  44' 
to  3  25  w.,  and  eomprising  the  tiiree  pnjvineesuf  Bi.scay,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Alava,  wiuch 
constituted  the  ancient  Caidahria.  They  form  a  sort  of  triangle,  the  base  of  wiiieh  is 
the  bay  of  Biscay  on  the  n.,  and  the  ape.v  the  town  of  Logrono  in  the  s. ;  the  boundary- 
lines  of  Navarre  on  the  e.,  and  Santander  and  Burgos  on  the  w.,  forming  the  two 
sides.  The  total  area  of  tlie  provinces  is  about  3000  sq.m.,  and  the  population  in  1870, 
471,989.  The  surface  of  the  B.  P.  is  very  mountainous,  parlicuhirly  that  of  Alava, 
which  is  every wliere  cut  up  into  deep  narrow  valleys  by  olf sets  from  tlie  main  chain  of 
mountains.  Tlie  rivers  of  Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa,  none  of  which  are  imjiortant,  empty 
themselves  after  a  short  course  into  the  bay  of  Biscay;  those  of  Alava  flow  down  thq 
opposite  slo])es  into  the  Ebro,  which  carries  their  waters  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
climate  in  ail  the  three  provinces  is,  on  the  wliole,  mild  and  salubrious.  The  general 
aspect  of  tlie  country  is  very  picturesque,  the  hills  in  nio.st  cases  being  covered  witli  wood 
fo  the  very  summit.  The  principal  trees  are  oak,  beech,  and  cliestnut.  The  fruit  of  the 
ciiestnut  forms  an  article  both  for  diet  and  of  export.  The  soil  in  tlie  valleys  and  plains, 
tliough  not  very  rich,  has  been  rendered  productive  by  the  energy  of  the  people,  who 
spare  no  labor  in  the  cultivation.  But  as  yet,  science  and  machinery  have  done  little  or 
nothing  to  assist  nature  and  manual  exertion.  A  spade,  or  prong-fork,  is  the  chief 
mechanical  aid  the  Basque  peasant  has.  The  farms  are  small,  usually  only  about  four 
or  live  acres,  and  rarely  more  than  can  be  managed  by  the  farmer  and  his  family.  Not- 
withstanding, the  roads  and  agriculture  of  these  provinces  contrast  very  favorably  with 
those  of  Spain  generally.  The  products  are  wheat,  barley,  maize,  flax,  hemp,  etc. ;  the 
wheat,  however,  only  ripening  in  the  most  favored  localities.  Iron  is  found  in  abundance ; 
also  copper  and  tin,  marble,  porphyry,  and  jasper.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  pro- 
ductive. 

The  Basque  race  is  not  confined  to  the  B.  P.,  or  to  the  southern  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Navarre  (q.v.)  are  pure  Basques.  And  on  the 
French  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  three  cantons  of  the  department  Basses  Pyrenees,  with  a 

J)op.  of  145,000,  are  inhabited  by  Basques,  who,  though  they  retain  their  own  tongue, 
lave  not  so  fully  preserved  the  characteristics  of  the  race  as  their  Spanish  brethren. 

The  Spanish  Basques  are  a  simjile,  brave,  and  independent  people,  willing  to  undergo 
.any  hardships  rather  than  surrender  their  mountain-freedom.  None  of  their  many 
invaders  were  ever  able  to  effectually  subdue  or  expel  them.  Tlie  B.  P.  retained  till  1876 
a  separate  constitution,  guaranteeing  them  many  political  and  fiscal  privileges  not  pos- 
j^essed  by  the  rest  of  Spain  (see  Fueros).  But  on  the  suppression  of  the  Carlist  insurrec- 
tion, which  had  all  along  its  stronghold  in  the  B.  P.  and  in  Navarre,  the  old  immunities 
"were  abolished.  The  Basques  are  even  prouder  than  Spaniards,  and  the  mere  fact  of 
being  born  in  their  territory  secures  the  privilege  of  "  universal  nobility."  Euscaklunac 
is  the  name  the  Basques  give  themselves;  their  country  they  call  Euscaleria;  and  their 
language,  which  is  peculiarly  their  own,  Euscara — the  prefix  Eu,sc  being  "the  old  Osc, 
Vew,  Vasq  of  Italy  and  Iberia."  The  origin  of  the  Basques  is  doubtful.  Humboldt 
considers  them  descendants  of  the  ancient  Iberi,  who  once  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula,  and  spoke  the  language  now  confined  solely  to  theB.  P. ;  while  Mr.  Borrow's 
opinion  is,  that  the  languageis  of  Tartar  origin.  The  Basques  are  fond  of  music,  and  on 
their  chief  holiday,  Sunday,  they  indulge  in  singing,  dancing,  and  single-stick,  which 
they  enjoy  immensely.  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  B.  P.,  we  would  refer  to 
that  excellent  manual.  Ford's  Hand-book  of  Spain. 

BAS-EELIEF.     See  Alto-rilievo. 

B.\S-RHIN,  now  a  part  of  the  German  territory  of  Alsace-Lorraine;  but  once  a 
department  of  France. 

BASSE,  Lnhrnx,  a  genus  of  sea-fishes  of  the  perch  (q.v.)  family,  distinguished  from  the 
true  perches  (percii)  by  having  the  tongue  covered  with  small  teeth.  The  species  are 
found  on  the  .shores  both  of  Europe  and  America.  The  only  Briti.sh  one  is  the  common 
B.  (L.  liipns),  a  fish  which  in  its  fins,  scales,  etc.,  much  resembles  a  perch,  but  has  a  more 
elongated  and  salmon-like  form.  It  is  pretty  abundant  on  some  parts  of  the  British 
coasts,  and  is  not  unfrequently  taken  by  angling  from  the  rocks,  or  by  small  .seine-nets 
on  sandy  shores;  often,  also,  by  the  hand-line  and  by  the  long  line.  It  is  a  strong,  active 
fish,  and  was  well  known  to  the  ancients;  labrax  is  its  Greek  name;  the  Romans  called  it 
lup^is  (i.e.,  wolf),  from  its  remarkable  voracity.  It  is  much  esteemed  for  the  table.  It 
.sometimes  attains  a  large  size,  15  lbs.  or  more  in  weight,  but  is  generally  much  smaller. 
It  not  unfrequently  ascends  rivers  to  SQme  distance,  and  the  experiment  of  keeping  it  in 
a  fresh-water  pond  has  even  been  tried  with  success. — The  striped  B.,  or  rock-fish  of  the 
United  States  (Z.  Uncatus),  very  nearly  resembles  the  common  B.,  but  attains  a  larger 
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size,  and  is  marked  by  seven  or  eight  longitudinal  black  lines.  The  name  stone  B.  is 
given  to  \1\q  polypi-ion  cernium,  a  ti.sh  very  rare  on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  but  abundant  in 
more  southern  parts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  as  far  as  (he  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  found 
on  the  American  coasts  and  in  the  Jlediterranean.  In  genera!  apj)earance  it  resembles 
the  common  perch  more  nearly  than  the  B. ,  but  differs  from  botli  in  liavingonly  a  single 
elongated  dorsal  tin.  It  sometimes  follows  sliips  of  which  the  bottom  is  covei'ed  widi 
barnacles,  is  easily  taken,  and  is  esteemed  excellent  for  the  table. 

BASS,  Lahras,  a  family  of  fresh-water  and  sea  fishes,  abundant  in  the  United  States. 
The  sea-bass,  ceiitropru-<tis  nigricans,  never  comes  into  fresh  water.  Its  general  color  is 
blue  black,  and  the  black  edges  of  the  scales  give  its  surface  a  netted  appearance;  fins 
pale  blue,  the  anal  and  dorsal  spotted  with  darker.  Teeth  are  set  over  all  the  bones  of 
the  mouth.  Its  weight  is  very  rarely  as  much  as  17  lbs.  The  striped  bass,  labrnn  liruntnn, 
is  the  rock  fish  of  tlie  Delaware  and  Potomac.  Color,  bluish  brown  above,  silvery  below, 
with  seven  stripes  of  chocolate  brown.  This  fish  in  spring  pursues  the  smelt  into  shal- 
low water,  and  devours  the  spawn  of  the  shad.  Its  Aveight  reaches  50  to  70  lbs. ;  it  is 
excellent  food,  and  furnishes  choice  sport  for  the  angler.  A  variety  which  has  the  lateral 
bars  broken  into  spots  is  L.  notatas,  or  the  bar-fish.  The  black  bass  of  the  lakes,  grystcK 
nigricans,  is  blue-black,  marked  with  darker  liandings.  It  frequents  all  western  waters 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi.  Its  weight  runs  to  8  lbs.  It  is  a  favorite 
both  before  and  after  it  is  caught.  The  Oswego  bass,  G.  migastomu,  often  confounded 
with  the  black  bass,  is  distinct  by  the  greater  size  of  its  mouth.  It  is  taken  in  the  shal- 
low waters  of  lake  Erie.  The  white  bass,  G.  multilim'atus,  or  white  perch,  abounds  in 
all  the  upper  lakes.  The  grass  bass,  centrarchus  hexaainthns,  is  found  in  company  with 
the  Oswego  bass.  Its  weight  rarely  exceeds  2  lbs.  The  rock  bass,  V.  aenevs,  is  dark 
copper  yellow,  with  darker  clouds;  fins  bluish  green.  It  is  common  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence, in  the  canals,  and  in  the  Hudson.  The  growler,  grystes  salmonus,  is  the  white 
salmon  of  the  southern  states.  Color,  deep  bluish  green,  with  25  or  30  longitudinal  dark 
bands. 

BASS.     See  Base. 

BASS,  or  Basswood.     See  Lime,  or  Lusden. 

BASS,  Edward,  d.d..  1726-1803;  b.  Mass.;  graduate  of  Harvard;  ordained  in  Eng- 
land by  bishop  Sherlock  in  1752,  and  in  1797  consecrated  first  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
of  Massachusetts,  his  diocesal  functions  being  afterwards  extended  over  New  Hampshire 
and  Rhode  Island. 

BASSA,  or  Baf'pa,  an  excellent  port  on  the  Grain  coast,  Guinea,  formerly  much 
resorted  to  by  trading  vessels  for  coarse  pepper;  latterly  for  slaves.  The  country  around 
produces  lemons,  oranges,  and  bananas  in  abundance. 

BASSA'NO,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Vicenza,  19m.  n.e.  of  the  city  of  Yicenza, 
on  the  Breuta;  pop.  '71,  7769.  It  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground  in  an  extensive  plain, 
and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  olives,  silk,  leather,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  gi-eat  printing 
establishment.  It  has  30  churches,  and  a  number  of  fine  palaces.  One  of  its  gates,  the 
work  of  Palladio,  is  greatly  admired.  It  is  famous  for  a  victory  of  Bonaparte  over  the 
Aastrian  field-marshal,  Wurmser,  on  8th  Sept.,  1796,  and  was  the  scene  of  other  battles 
between  the  French  and  Austrians  in  the  wars  of  that  period. 

BASSA'NO  (or,  more  properly,  GiACOio  da  Ponte),  an  artist  of  great  eminence,  was 
b.  at  Bassano,  in  the  n.  of  Italy,  in  1510.  He  was  first  educated  in  the  principles  of  his 
art  by  his  father,  Francesco  da  Ponte,  who  was  himself  a  painter  of  considerable  merit, 
and  afterwards  visited  Venice,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Bonifazio  Yeneziano.  Here 
he  enjoyed  opportunities  of  studying  the  designs  of  Parmegiano,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  and 
others.  The  earlier  stages  of  his  professional  career  clearly  indicate  that  these  great 
painters  had  kindled  a  rich  and  emulative  enthusiasm  in  B.,  fur  his  works  di.splay  a 
loftier  genius,  both  as  regards  conception  and  execution,  than  at  a  later  period.  His 
principal  effort,  belonging  to  this  higher  epoch,  is  a  fresco  painted  on  the  front  of  the  house 
of  the  Michelli  family.  It  represents  Samson  destroying  the  Philistines;  the  figure  of 
the  mighty  Israelite  being  considered  not  unworthy  of  Michael  Angelo.  After  his  father's 
death,  he  returned  to  Bassano,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  a  simpler  style  of  art.  From 
this  time,  however,  dates  his  celebrity.  He  may  even  be  said  to  have  founded  a  school, 
whose  peculiarity  was  the  delineation  of  common  things,  markets,  fairs,  country  inns, 
farm-yards,  etc.  He  had  a  passion  for  introducing  cattle  into  liis  pictures,  even  under 
the  most  inappropriate  circumstances.  The  special  merits  of  this  lower  style,  into  which 
B.  finally  lapsed,  are  its  vigorous  and  picturesque  coloring,  and  its  accurate  imitation  of 
nature.  B.'s  landscapes,  however,  betray  a  comparative  ignorance  of  perspective.  Occa- 
sionally, during  his  later  years,  B.  showed  that  his  early  love  of  the  sublime  was  not 
wholly  extinguished,  by  painting  several  altar-pieces,  which  exhibit  a  noble  grandeur  of 
execution,  such  as  the  "Entombing  of  Christ,"  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria.  Padua;  a 
"Nativitj',"  now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris;  "  St.  Roche  interceding  with  the  Virgin  for  a 
People  infected  with  the  Plague,"  at  Vicenza;  '"The  Wise  Men's  Offering,"  and  the 
"  Seizure  of  Christ  in  the  Garden."  His  rural  pictures  are  abundant  in  the  Italian  gal- 
leries and  in  English  collections.  B.  also  painted  heads  of  .several  of  his  contemporaries, 
Tasso,  Ariosto,  etc.,  and  was  in  higli  favor  with  the  emperor  Rudolph  II.,  for  whom  he 
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also  executed  several  works.     He  d.  in  1592.     lie  left  four  sons,  who  all  followed  their 
father's  jirofessiou,  but  were  not  marked  by  any  special  originality  of  manner. 

BASSA'NO,  IIucu'F.s  Bkiwakd  ]\lAur/r,  Duke  of,  17G;3-l.s;W;  a  Frciuh  statesman. 
At  the  comuKMU'cment  of  the  revolulion  he  editeil  tiie  Ihdlctin  (the  ori,i;ina!  of  tiie  }r»ni' 
tcitr),  containing  tiic  jiroceedings  of  the  constituent  assenil)Iy,  a  jHisition  which  gave  him 
much  political  inlluence.  In  1791,  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  bureau  in  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  was  sent  to  England  to  re-establish  sus])ended  diplomatic  relations,  but  he 
was  unsuccessful.  In  1793,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Naples,  but  while  on  his 
way  was  captured  by  the  Austrians,  and  kept  two  years  a  prisoner,  being  liually 
exchanged  for  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  In  1797,  he  was  one  of  the  negotiators  of 
peace  wiih  England.  ljonai)arte  emi)loyed  him  as  his  private  se(-retary,  and  he  after- 
wards became  secretary  of  slate,  in  which  position  he  managed  the  newspapers  and  exer- 
cised great  influence  over  Kapoleon,  a.ssisting  in  all  his  diplonnitic  business.  In  1811,  he 
bad  direction  of  foreign  allairs;  Napoleon  made  him  duke  of  B.,  and  retained  him  as 
Lis  most  intimate  advi.ser.  lie  was  in  exile  during  the  restoration,  but  Louis  Philippe 
restored  him  to  the  peerage  in  1831,  and  lor  a  short  time  he  acted  as  president  of  the 
cabinet. 

BAS'SARIS,  a  genus  of  animals  in  North  America  representing  the  civet  of  Europe. 
They  are  about  as  Targe  as  common  cats,  and  may  be  easily  tamed.  They  live  in  trees, 
andVatch  birds,  mice,  etc.  The  tail  is  bushy,  and  marked  with  rings  like  that  of  the 
raccoon. 

BASSE-CHANTANTE,  in  music,  the  higher  of  the  two  basses  in  a  score,  partaking  of 
more  mil<jdy,  and  performed  by  the  violoncello. 

BASSE-CONTEAINTE,  a  French  tenu  in  music,  meaning  a  bass  melody  of  a  few  bars 
repeated  throughout  the  piece,  while  the  other  parts  vary. 

BASSEIN',  the  name  of  two  cities  in  India. — 1.  B.,  in  Pegu,  the  capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  an  arm  of  the  Irrawaddy,  which  joins  the 
bay  of  Bengal  a  few  miles  to  the  s.  of  Cape  Negrais.  It  lies  in  lat.  16'  45'  n.,  and  long. 
94"  50'  e. ;  and  though  it  is  90  m.  from  the  sea,  yet  it  is  ea.sily  and  safely  accessible  to 
the  largest  ships.  In  a  military  view,  also,  the  place  is  important,  as  it  completely  com- 
mands the  navigation  of  the  stream.  It  Vvas  captured  by  the  British  i\\  1852.  Fop.  '72, 
20,688.  The  district  of  B.  has  an  area  of  8954  sq.m.,  and  apop.  of  (1872)  316,833.-2.  B., 
in  the  presidency  of  Boinbau,  is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name;  lat.  of  the  island, 
19"  20'  to  19  28'  n.,  and  long.  72°  48'  to  72'  54'  e.  It  appears  to  be  the  mere  wreck  of  for- 
mer grandeur,  having  been  found  by  bishop  Heber,  in  1825.  with  many  churches  and 
convents,  to  be  altogeflier  uninhabited  and  desolate.  In  1534,  it  was  ceded  to  tlie  Por- 
tuguese; in  1765,  after  a  possession  of  231  years,  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Mah- 
rattas;  in  1780,  it  surrendered  to  the  British,  after  a  regular  siege  of  12  days.  The 
island,  which  contains  about  35  sq.m.,  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
channel,  which,  as  a  shelter  for  shipping,  constituted  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Portu- 
guese. Historically,  B.  is  of  some  interest,  having  been  promised,  though  never  deliv- 
ered, as  part  of  the  dowry  of  Charles  II. 's  Portuguese  consort. 

BAS  SES,  two  ledges  of  rocks  to  the  s.e.  of  Ceylon,  distinguished  as  Great  and  Little 
— the  former  group  being  more  to  the  s.w.,  and  the  latter  more  to  the  n.e.  They  lie  in 
n.  lat.  6  ir  to  6"  26',  and  in  e.  long.  81"  40' to  81°  59'.  Their  importance  arises  merely 
from  their  position,  which  is  in  a  great  thoroughfare  of  traffic. 

BASSES- ALPES,  a  department  of  France  on  the  Italian  border,  2685  sq.m. ;  pop.  '76, 
136,166.  It  is  sparsely  populated,  only  20  persons  to  a  square  kilo;  Avatered  by  the 
Durance;  mountainous,  with  good  pasturage,  and  famed  for  raising  plums.  Chief 
town,  Digne. 

BASSES-PYR:i;NfeES,  a  department  of  France  bordering  on  Spain  and  the  bay  of 
Biscay;  2943  sq.m.;  pop.  '76,  431,525.  The  rivers  are  the  Nive,  the  Odour,  and  the 
Bidouze.  About  half  the  surface  is  marshy.  There  are  mineral  springs  of  value,  and 
much  industrial  activity;  trade  is  carried  on  through  the  city  and  port  of  Bayonne. 
Capital,  Pau. 

BASSE-TEEKE,  a  French  term,  equivalent  to  the  English  loirlamU,  or,  rather,  l<y>K- 
Innd,  appropriately  applied  to  several  localities  in  the  West  Indies. — 1.  The  capital  of 
St.  Kitfs,  on  the  w.  coast,  in  lat.  17°  17'  n.,  and  loMg.  62°  42'  west.  It  is  a  low,  hot, 
dusty  place,  standing  at  the  outlet  of  a  lovely  valley  of  the  same  name.  Its  pop.  is 
about  9000,  and  its  trade,  as  the  port  of  the  island,  is  considerable.  The  designation  of 
the  valley  and  town  is  a  memorial  of  the  former  occupation  of  the  half  of  St.  Kitt's  by 
the  French. — 2.  The  capital  of  Guadeloupe,  giving  its  name  to  the  larger  of  the  two 
islets  into  which  Guadeloupe  is  divided  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  known  as  Salt  river.  B. 
stands  on  the  s.w.  coast,  in  lat.  16°  n.,  and  long.  61°  44'  w.,  having  nothing  worthy  of 
the  name  of  harbor,  but  merely  a  roadstead.  It  contains  about  13,000  inhabitants. — 3, 
The  chief  town  of  Marie  Galante,  a  dependency  of  Guadaloupe,  which  is  about  12  m.  to 
the  n.w.     It  is  otherwise  ambitiou.sly  called  Grand  Bourg. 

BAS  SET  HOBN  (corno  di  basetto).  the  richest  and  softest  of  all  wind-instruments, 
invented  iu  Passau,  in  1770,  improved  by  Lotz  in  Presburg,  in  1782.     It  is  similar  to  a 
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clariouet  in  tone  and  fingering;  its  compass  is  two  and  a  half  octaves,  the  notes  Avritten 


for  it  being  from  E^i=      ^~~~^>  ^^^  ^^^  instrument  sounds  a  fifth  lower  than  the  notes 

ai'C  written. 

BAS'SI,  Lattra  Maria  Caterina,  1711-78;  an  Italian  lady  of  Bologna,  distinguished 
for  learning.  She  received  a  doctor's  degree,  and  was  made  professor  in  ihe  philosoph- 
ical college,  where  she  lectured  on  experiaiental  philosoi^hy  until  her  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  many  societies,  and  conducted  an  extensive  correspondence  with  emiueut 
men  of  learning;  was  Avell  acquainted  with  tlie  classics,  and  also  with  the  literature  of 
Italy  and  France.     In  1738  she  married  Dr.  Guiseppe  Verrati. 

BAS'SIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  sapotac^m  (q.v.).  The  species  are  trees, 
tropical  or  sub-tropical,  the  flowers  of  which  are  remarkable  tor  their  fiesliy  corolla,  and 
for  the  abundance  of  oil  or  butyraceous  fat  which  the  seeds  contain,  and  which  is  used 
for  many  purposes  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  to  which  they  are  indigenous. 
The  fruit  has  a  pulpy  rind,  and  three  or  four  one-seeded  cells.  The  ovary  has  eight  cells; 
but  some  of  them  are  always  abortive.  The  Butter-Tree,  described  by  Muugo  Park 
as  growing  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Bambarra,  has  been  supposed  to 
belong  to  this  genus,  and  named  B.  Parkii.  According  to  the  eminent  botanist,  Robert 
Brown,  however,  the  seed  of  the  butter-tree,  as  figured  by  Park,  scarcely  belongs  to  the 
genus  B.,  but  rather  to  the  nearly  allied  genns,  ritdlaria  or  lucuma.  It  produces  the 
galam  butter,  also  called  shea  butter  (i.e.,  tree  butter),  which  is  highly  valued,  and  forms 
an  important  article  of  internal  commerce  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  seeds  of  the 
fruit,  which  resembles  an  olive,  are  dried  in  the  sun,  or  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  oven,  and 
the  kernels  are  then  boiled  in  water,  in  order  to  obtain  the  butter  from  them,  which  not 
only  keeps  for  a  whole  ye;u"  without  salt,  but  is  also  whiter,  more  solid,  and  more  pleas- 
ant to  the  taste  than  the  butter  of  cows'  milk.  This  butter  is  used  both  as  an  article  of 
food  and  of  medicine.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  introduction  of  this  tree  might  be 
of  great  importance  in  other  tropical  countries. — The  Madhtca,  Mahwa,  or  Mauowa 
tree  of  the  East  Indies  {B.  latifolia)  is  described  as  resembling  a  good  oak  in  size,  and  is 
a  valuable  timber-tree.  It  is  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Circars,  Bahar,  Ben- 
gal, etc.  Its  flowers  are  eaten  raw,  and  a  kind  of  arrack  or  spirit  is  distilled  from  them. 
The  seeds  yield,  by  expression,  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  concrete  greenish-yellow  oil, 
which  is  used  for  lamps,  and  occasionallv  for  frying  articles  of  food. — The  Indian  BuT- 
tek-Tree,  or  Phulwara  or  Fulwa  Tree  {B.  butyracen),  is  found  in  some  of  the  more 
mountainous  parts  of  India,  and  attains  a  height  of  50  feet.  Its  timber  is  light  and  of 
no  value.  The  leaves  are  6  to  13  in.  long.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  and  although  eaten,  is  not  much  esteemed;  but  from  the  seed,  a  concrete  oil  or 
butter  is  obtained,  by  expression,  of  a  delicate  Avhite  color,  much  valued  for  medicinal 
uses,  and  as  an  unguent. — The  seeds  of  the  Illupie-Tree,  or  Indian  Oil-Tree  {B.  longi- 
folia),  a  native  of  Coromandel,  yields  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  used  for  lamps,  for 
soap-making,  and  in  cookery.  The  flowers  are  much  esteemed  for  eating;  and  the  wood 
is  almost  as  hard  and  durable  as  teak. 

BASSIM,  a  t.  of  India  in  the  district  of  that  name  in  the  province  of  Berar  Pop.  in 
1872,  8531. 

BASSINET.     See  Helsiet. 

BASSOMPIERRE,  Francois  de.  Marshal  of  France,  was  b.  in  1579,  at  Harnel,  in  Lor- 
raine. Belonging  to  one  of  the  oldest  French  families,  he  came,  at  the  age  of  20,  to  the 
French  court,  where  he  gained  the  favor  of  Henry  IV.  After  the  murder  of  Henry  IV., 
he  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the  queen,  who  appointed  him  col.  of  the  Swiss 
guards;  but  on  the  murder  of  Concini,  he  sought  to  establish  himself  in  the  favor  of  the 
young  king,  and  when  the  quarrel  broke  out  betwixt  mother  and  son.  he  particularly 
contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  former.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  marshal  of 
France  in  1622;  was  sent  on  embassies  to  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  England;  was  actively 
employed  in  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle;  took  the  pass  of  Susa  by  storm  in  1629;  and  com- 
manded for  a  little  while  the  troops  raised  in  Languedoc  against  the  Huguenots.  He 
beecame,  however,  an  object  of  sus]>icion  and  dislike  to  Richeiieu,  who  caused  him  to  be 
cast  into  the  bastile  in  Feb.,  1631,  from  which  he  was  not  liberated  until  the  death  of 
Richelieu,  in  1643,  after  he  had  been  12  years  imprisoned.  He  d.  in  1646.  He  was  an 
accomplished  courtier,  extravagant,  and  excessively  addicted* to  gallantries.  At  the  time 
of  his  arrest,  he  destroyed  6000  love-letters.  His  Memoires  (2  vols.,  Cologne,  1665;  4 
vols.,  Amst.,  1723),  written  in  the  bastile,  are  rendered  interesting  by  their  spirited  style. 

BASSOON  (Ital.  fnrjotto),  a  well-known  wind-instrument  of  the  reed  species,  made  of 
maple-wood  or  plane-tree.  The  B.  is  an  Italian  invention;  its  name  fagotto,  meaning  a 
bundle,  probably  from  its  being  made  in  different  pieces  laid  one  against  the  other.  The 
French  call  it  hasson  de  hnutbois;  the  Germans  retain  its  Italian  name.  Its  invention  is 
attributed  to  Canonicus  Afranio,  in  Ferrara,  in  1539.  In  the_middle  of  the  16th  c  ,  it  had 
already  reached  .great  perfection.  Sigmund  Schnitzer,  in  Nuremberg,  who  d.  in  1578, 
was  a  celebrated  maker.     The  B.  consists  of  a  bored-out  tube  of  wood  in  several  pieces, 
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lixc'd  togc'tlicr  alongside  oach  other,  so  as  to  bring  the  holes  and  keys  within  the  reacli 
of  the  lingers  of  each  liaiul.  The  ]}.  has,  in  geiuTHl,  not  less  tlian  8  liolcs  and  10  keys. 
In  tlie  narrow  end  of  thu  wooden  tube  is  lixed  a  small  tapering  brass  tube  in  the  form  of 
an  S,  ou  the  end  of  which  is  placed  the  reed  for  producing  the  tone.     The  compass  of 

the  B.  is  from  F^_2=£§^^q.  ^^^  the  best  tones  are  those  from  t^'E^E^zssEd-     The 

lowest  C  sharp,  and  B  natural,  are  wanting.  The  notes  for  the  B.  are  written  on  the 
bass  clef  for  the  lower  part,  and  on  the  tenor  clef  for  tlie  higher.  The  best  keys  for  the 
B.  are  E  tlat,  B  tlat,  F,  (',  G,  D,  and  A;  all  the  other  keys  arc  more  or  lessdiliicult.  For 
military  bands  there  are  different  sizes  of  bassoons — one  a  fourth  lower;  another,  the 
contra  B,  an  octave  lower;  and  a  third,  the  tenor  B,  a  fifth  higher — all  of  the  same  con- 
struction. The  best  instruction  books  for  the  B.  are  by  Almenrader,  Frohlich,  Ozi,  and 
by  the  Paris  couservatorium.  B.  is  also  the  name  of  an  organ-stop,  the  pipes  of  which 
are  made  to  imitate  the  tones  of  the  instrument. 

BASSO  RA,  BrssoRA,  or  Baskaii,  a  t.  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic  of  Bagdad,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  here  called  the  Shat-el-Arab,  about  midway 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Persian  gulf,  from  which  it  is  70  m.  distant. 
Lat.  30°  30'  n.,  long.  47°  34'  e.  There  are  many  gardens  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  many  plantations  of  roses  around  it,  but  it  is  very  dirty.  The  river,  which  is  navi- 
gable u\)  to  B.  for  ships  of  500  tons,  is  there  divided  into  a  number  of  channels,  and  by 
evaporatiim  and  frecpient  overflowing  makes  the  climate  very  unhealthy.  The  inhabit- 
ants, once  150,000,  now  only  5000  in  number,  are  for  the  mo.st  part  poor  Arabs  and  Per- 
sians; the  olBcials  and  military  alone  are  Turks.  Commerce  is  in  the  hands  of  Armeni- 
ans. Most  of  the  houses  are  low  huts,  built  of  unburned  bricks.  An  extensive  trade  is 
carried  ou  in  the  exchange  of  the  productions  of  Turkey  and  Persia  with  those  of  India, 
and  also  in  European  goods,  particularly  articles  of  British  maniifacture.  Amongst  the 
exports  are  strong  and  beautiful  horses,  and  dates,  which  are  grown  in  great  abundance. 
Caravans  travel  to  Persia,  and  al.so  by  Bagdad  and  Aleppo  to  Constantinople.  It  has 
steam  communicatioa  with  Bombay  and  Bagdad.  To  guard  against  the  incursions  of 
the  Arabs,  a  wall  of  about  94  m.  in  length  has  been  erected  in  the  neighboring  desert, 
at  all  the  gates  of  which  a  watch  is  maintained.  B.  was  founded  in  636  by  the  caliph 
Omar,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  famous  and  opulent  cities  of  the  east.  The 
possession  of  it  has  been  the  subject  of  many  contests  between  the  Turks  and  the  Per 
sians.     It  is  a  place  of  great  note  in  the  history  of  Arabic  literature. 

BASSOBA  GUM,  a  whitish  or  yellowish-opaque  substance  resembling  gum-arabic,  but 
differing  from  it  l)y  being  mostly  insoluble  in  water.  Its  source  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained. 

BASSO-RILIE  VO.     See  Alto-kilievo. 

BASS  ROCK,  a  remarkable  island-rock  near  the  mouth  of  the  firth  of  Forth,  about  2 
m.  from  Canty  I)ay,  Haddingtonshire,  opposite  the  ruined  castle  of  Tantallon.  It  is 
composed  of  hard  granular  greenstone  or  clinkstone,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence, nearly  round,  and  400  fit.  high.  It  is  inaccessible  on  ail  sides  except  the  s.w.,  where 
it  shelves  down  to  the  water,  and  there  the  landing  is  difficult,  and  almost  impossible, 
when  there  is  any  swell.  On  the  w.,  n.,  and  e.,  the  precipices  rise  perpendicularly  out 
of  the  sea,  to  a  great  elevation.  These  are  the  abode  of  immense  numbers  of  solan  geese 
(it  is  estimated  that  10,000  to  15,000  of  these  fowls  resort  here  annually)  and  other  aquatic 
birds,  which  give  to  the  surface  of  the  precipices  a  snowy  appearance  in  the  distance. 
A  cavern  traverses  the  rock  from  w.  to  e.,  and  is  accessible  at  low  tide.  There  is  a 
spring  on  the  island,  and  a  few  sheep  are  pastured  on  it,  the  mutton  of  which  is  much 
prized.  How  early  the  Bass  was  tenanted,  is  doubtful;  but  there  is  a  tradition  to  the 
effect  that  St.  Baldred  resided  on  it  as  early  as  the  7th  century.  It  is  also  not  very 
certainly  known  when  the  Bass  was  first  fortified,  but  it  formed  a  retreat  for  the  .son  of 
Robert  III.,  afterwards  James  I.  of  Scotland,  before  his  nineteen  years' captivity  in  Eng- 
land. James  VI.  visited  the  Bass  in  1581,  and  was  anxious  to  obtain  it  for  state  purposes; 
but  its  owner,  "Lauder  of  the  Bass,  "  refused  to  pt»rt  with  it.  The  registers  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  were  sent  to  the  Bass  in  1651,  for  preservation  from  Cromwell;  but 
the  protector  forced  their  surrender  in  the  following  year.  In  1671,  Charles  II.  purchased 
the  rock  for  £4000,  and  within  its  dreary  dungeons  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Covenanters  were  confined  'luring  that  and  the  following  reign.  It  is  a  somewhat  curi- 
ous fact  that  the  Bass  was  the  last  spot  in  the  British  islands  which  held  out  for  the 
Stuarts.  A  mere  handful  of  adventurers  in  the  Jacobite  interest,  24  in  number,  had  the 
address  to  capture  the  island,  and  to  retain  it  in  name  of  king  James,  from  June, 
1691.  till  April,  1G94,  against  all  the  forces  which  the  government  of  William  III.  sent 
against  them;  at  last,  the  spirited  little  garrison  surrendered  ou  honorable  terms,  and 
only  from  a  consciousness  of  failing  provisions.  For  an  account  of  this  romantic  inci- 
dent, see  Pictorial  HMory  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  16,  new  edition.  In  1701,  the  fortifica-^ 
tions  were  demolished  by  order  of  William  III.  Five  years  afterwards,  the  Bass  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  to  whose  "lineal  descendant  it  now  belongs. 
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Tlio  king  of  the  Belgians  (tiicn  prince  Leopold)  visited  tlie  rock  in  1819,  nnd  three  years 
afterwards,  George  IV.,  on  passing  it  on  his  voj'age  to  Scotland,  was  honored  with  a 
royal  salute  from  some  guns  then  on  it.  It  has  also  been  visited  by  the  prince  of  Wales. 
The  Bass  is  let  to  a  "keeper,"  who  pays  a  considei-ahle  sum  for  it  annually,  the  rent 
being  made  up  by  j'oung  geese,  which  are  used  as  food;  by  eggs,  featliers,  and  oil;  also 
by  fees  exacted  from  visitors  to  the  rock.  There  is  an  interesting  volume  on  the  Bass, 
historical,  geological,  and  botatucal,  the  joint  production  of  Dr.  M'Crie,  jun.,  Hugh 
Miller,  and  professors  Fleming  and  Balfour. 

BASS  ROCK,  an  island  of  stone  near  the  firth  of  Forth,  Scotland,  about  a  mile  in 
circumference,  and  400  ft.  liigh,  traversed  by  a  cavern.  The  rock  is  accessible  onlj-  on 
the  s.w.  side.  It  is  a  favorite  haunt  of  aquatic  birds.  Charles  II.  bought  the  B.Il.  for 
a  prison  for  Covenanters;  and  a  few  partisans  of  James  II.  held  it  nearly  three  years 
against  frequent  attempts  at  capture  by  large  bodies  of  Protestants. 

BASS'S  STEAIT  separates  Tasmania  from  Australia.  It  contains  many  islands, 
chiefly  in  its  southern  section,  and  is  greatly  beset  by  coral-reefs.  It  runs  almost  due  e. 
and  w.,  has  an  average  breadth  of  about  200  m.,  and  is  pretty  nearly  bisected  by  the 
parallel  of  40'. 

B.  S.  deservedly  bears  the  name  of  its  explorer,  who,  without  having  been  profes- 
sionally a  seaman,  is  entitled  to  a  very  high  place  among  maritime  discoveries.  Alter 
having  made  shorter  excui'sions  from  Port  Jackson,  in  a  mere  wherry  of  8  ft.  in  length, 
Mr.  Surgeon  Bass  resolved  to  settle,  in  a  wlialing-boat,  the  question  as  to  the  connection 
or  separation  of  New  Holland  and  Tasmania.  In  liis  frail  cra/t,  he  penetrated  as  far  as 
Western  Port,  near  the  entrance  of  Port  Phillip,  where,  from  the  trending  of  the  land 
and  the  swell  of  the  sea,  he  inferred  that  he  had  most  probably  reached  the  open  ocean. 
He  did  not  rest  contented,  however,  until,  in  a  tiny  bark  of  25  tons,  he  actually  circum- 
navigated Tasmania.  The  discovery,  so  deliberately  prosecuted,  and  so  satisfactorily 
completed,  soon  proved  to  be  fertile  of  results;  for  in  1802,  only  four  j'ears  after  llic 
exploration  of  Bass,  Port  Philip  was  entered;  in  1804,  Tasmania  was  colonized;  and 
now  the  strait  is  the  highway  for  a  trade  of  more  than  a  million  sterling  between  Victoria 
and  Tasmania— a  trade  which  has  very  recently  received  an  additional  impetus  from  the 
laying  of  a  telegraphic  cable  between  the  two  colonies  at  their  joint  expense. 

BASSU'TOS,  a  tribe  of  the  Bechuanas  in  s.  Africa,  estimated  100,000  in  number. 
They  have  made  some  progress  in  agriculture  and  civilization  under  the  influence  of 
French  missionaries.  In  1866,  the  B.  were  obliged  to  cede  a  part  of  their  territory  to 
Orange  Free  state,  and  in  1868  the  remainder  was  united  with  Natal. 

BAST,  or  Bass,  also  called  inne?'  bark,  liber,  or  endaphloium  (see  Bark),  the  fibrous 
inferior  layer  of  the  bark  in  the  stems  of  exogenous  plants,  which  is  particularly  con- 
spicuous in  exogenous  trees,  as  a  peculiar  substance  interposed  between  the  true  bark 
and  the  wood.  It  consists  in  great  part  of  sap-vessels  (laticiferous  vessels,  see  Latex 
and  Sap)  lying  close  together,  and  assuming  the  appearance  of  tough  fibers.  In  a  fresh 
state,  it  has  generally  a  whitish  color;  and  it  is  often  composed  of  several  layers,  to 
which,  however,  the  collective  name  of  bast-layer  is  very  often  applied.  The  uses  of 
this  part  of  plants  in  the  arts  are  very  numerous;  the  fibers  of  hemp,  flax,  jute,  etc.,  are 
nothing  else  than  bast.  The  name  B.,  however,  is  more  commonly  applied  to  the  inner 
l)ark  of  trees,  and  is  originally  Russian,  designating  the  inner  bark  of  the  lime-tree  (q.v.) 
or  linden-tree,  which  is  emploj^ed  for  making  a  coarse  kind  of  ropes,  mats  well  known 
as  bast-mats,  and  a  kind  of  shoes  much  worn  by  the  Russian  peasantry.  The  trees  are 
cut  v.hen  full  of  sap  in  spring.  For  B.  to  be  plaited  into  shoes,  young  stems  of  about 
three  years  old  are  preferred ;  and  it  is  said  that  two  or  three  are  required  to  make  a  single 
pair  of  shoes.  Trees  of  six  or  eight  years  old  are  cut  down  for  the  better  kind  of  mats, 
which  are  exported  in  large  quantities  from  Russia,  and  particidarly  from  the  port  of 
Archangel,  and  so  much  used  for  packing  furniture,  for  covering  tender  plants  in 
gardens,  supplying  strands  with  which  plants  are  tied.  etc.  The  trees  from  wliich  the 
B.  is  taken  are  very  generally  burned  for  charcoal.  After  the  bark  is  dried,  its  layers 
are  easily  separated  by  steeping  in  water.  The  finest  layers  are  the  inner,  and  the 
coarser  are  the  outer  ones. — The  manufacture  of  bast-mats  is  nearly  confined  to  Russia 
and  Sweden.  Not  fewer  than  3,500,000  are  annually  exported  from  Russia,  and  from 
500,000  to  800,000  are  annually  imported  into  Britain.  A  few  are  made  in  Monmouth- 
shire. Lime-tree  B.  is  used  in  tlie  s.  of  Europe  for  making  hats.  The  name  bast-hat  is. 
however,  very  often  given  to  a  hat  made  of  willow-wood  planed  off  in  thin  ribbons,  and 
plaited  in  the  same  manner  as  straw-hats.  The  inner  bark  of  grewin  didyma,  a  tree  of 
The  same  natural  order  with  the  lime-tree,  is  used  for  making  ropes  in  the  Himalaj'a 
mountains. 

BASTARD  BAR.  In  popular  speech  we  frequently  hear  of  a  bar-sinister,  as  a  mark  of 
bastardy.  But  a  bar-sinister,  strictly  speaking,  is  an  impossibility,  inasmuch  as  the  bar 
((j.v.)  is  not  formed  of  diagonal  but  of  horizontal  lines.  A  bend-sinister  (q.v.),  which, 
by  the  French,  is  called  a  bar,  has  with  more  reason  been  confused  Avith  the  true  mark 
of  illegitimacy,  and  has  on  that  account  been  avoided  even  by  heralds.  But  the  real 
B.  B.  differs  very  esscnfi;il!y  from  the  bend-sinister,  being  half  of  the  scarp,  which  again 
il  half  of  the  bend-sinister.      "  The  half  of  the  scarp."  says  Nisbet,  •'  with  the  English,  is 
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called  a  baton-sinister;  by  tho  French,  baston-sinistor;  it  is;  never  carried  i;i  arms  l)ut  as 
a  mark  of  illeuitimation,  oonunonly  cailcd  the  bastard  bar."  In  nioderi:  i)racticc,  the 
baton  does  not  touch  the  extremities  of  the  shield,  or  of  tlic  ()uarter  in  which  the  paternal 
arms  are  i)laced,  but  is  coiijtcd — that  is,  cut  short  at  the  ends.  In  this  fonn  the  baton, 
when  used  as  a  mark  of  illegitimacy,  is  placed  over  the  paternal  coat  of  the  bastard, 
whether  used  singly  or  in  a  (juartered  shield.  Nisbet  informs  us  that  the  baton-sinister, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  is  comi)aratively  of  modern  invention,  natural  children 
in  earlier  times  not  having  been  jiermitted  to  assume  the  arms  or  even  the  names  of  their 
fathers.  "The  unlawful  children  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  begot  on 
Katharine,  daughter  of  sir  Payen  Koat  Guyn,  king  of  arms,  did  not  carry  the  arms  of 
their  father  the  king,  though'  nobilitate,  with  a  baton-sinister,  as  now  used;  .  .  . 
})ut  after  the  legitimation  of  these  three  natural  sons  by  act  of  parliament,  they  then 
assumed  the  sovereign  ensigns  of  England,  within  a  bordure  gobbonatcd  (q.v.),  argent 
and  azure." 

According  to  the  practice  of  France,  which  probal)ly  was  followed  in  England  also, 
the  bastard  could  not  cancel  or  alter  the  baton  without  the  consent  of  the  chief  of  the 
family,  or  the  authority  of  the  sovereign.  Even  where  the  baton  was  not  removed,  it 
was  common  for  the  sovereign  to  grant  his  permission  to  carry  it  dexter,  in  place  of 
sinister.  Charles  YII.  of  France  allowed  John,  the  bastard  of  Orleans,  for  his  valor 
against  the  Engli.sli,  to  turn  his  sinister  traverse  to  the  dexter,  with  which  he  and  his 
issue  afterwards  bruised  the  arms  of  Orleans,  as  dukes  of  Longueville.  The  same 
privilege  was  granted  to  James,  earl  of  Murray,  natural  son  of  king  James  V.  of 
Scotland,  by  his  sister  queen  Mary,  and  he  thenceforth  carried  the  lion  and  tressure  of 
Scotland  thus  bruised,  qtiartercd  with  the  feudal  arms  of  the  earldom  of  Murray.  The 
general  practice  of  the  milder  heraldry  of  our  own  day  is  to  substitute  the  gobbonated 
1)ordure  for  the  B.  B.,  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  legitimate  children  of  bastards,  but  of 
bastards  themselves. 

BASTAUD  EIGNE  is  the  name  given  in  English  law-books  to  an  eldest  son  illegitimate 
by  birth,  but  whose  father  and  mother  were  subsequently  married,  and  had  other  children 
born  in  wedlock.     See  Bastards  and  Bastardy. 

BASTAKDS  and  BASTARDY.  Bastards,  as  described  by  Blackstone,  are  such  children 
as  arc  not  born  cither  in  lawful  Avcdlock,  or  within  a  competent  time  after  its  determina- 
tion. The  Scotch  lawyers,  again,  true  to  their  peculiar  law  of  marriage,  define  a  bastard 
as  a  child  born  of  a  woman,  who  was  not  married  to  the  father  at  the  time  of  conception, 
o nd  vho  was  7ierer  thereafter  married  to  him.  It  was  at  one  time  the  law  of  England, 
when  divorces  a  inensn  et  thoro  were  adjudged  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  that  if  the 
wife  liad  children  during  the  legal  separatit)U  occasioned  by  the  former  kind  of  divorce, 
such  children  were  prima  facie  bastards — for  the  law  presumed  the  parties  to  live  con- 
formably to  the  sentence  of  separation.  But  in  modern  times,  the  presumption  luis 
changed,  and  now  always  favors  legitimacy. 

Bastards  are  incapable  of  inheriting  real  property;  nor  can  they  claim  any  share  of 
personal  estate  as  next  of  kin  to  a  party  dying  intestate.  They  are  said  to  ho  JUii  nuUiHS, 
ox  filii  po2ndi,  the  sons  of  nobody,  or  the  sons  of  the  people,  having  no  inheritable  blood 
in  them.  As  laid  down,  liowever,  in  many  authorities,  and  among  others  in  the  last 
(4th)  edition  of  Stephen's  (Jommentaries,  there  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  a 
bastard  eif/ne  and  mulier  puisne,  and  where,  it  may  be  observed,  the  principle  of  the 
Scotch  law  of  legitimation  appears  to  some  extent  to  be  admitted.  Thus,  where  a  man 
has  a  bastard  son,  called  ^baslnrd  eigne  (q.v.),  and  afterwards  marries  the  mother,  and 
by  her  has  a  legitimate  son,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  is  called  a  mulier  puisne — 
if  the  father  dies,  and  the  bastard  eifjne  enters  upon  his  land,  and  enjoys  it  to  his  death, 
and  dies  seized  thereof,  whereby  the  inheritance  descends  to  his  issue,  tlie  mtdier  jmisnt< 
and  all  other  heirs  are  totally  barred  of  their  right,  because  the  laws  of  England  pay  such 
a  regard  to  a  person  in  the  situation  of  the  bastard  eigne,  that  after  the  land  had 
descended  to  his  issue,  they  would  not  unravel  the  matter  again,  and  suffer  his  estate  to 
be  shaken.  But  this  indulgence  was  shown  to  no  other  kind  of  bastard;  for  if  the 
mother  was  never  married  to  the  father,  such  bastard  could  have  no  colorable  title  at  all. 
And  th.c  above  exception  would  almost  appear  to  be  tlie  law  of  England  at  the  present 
day.  But  a  recent  statute  renders  this  opinion  somewhat  doubtful,  for  by  the  3  and  4 
Will.  IV.  c.  27,  s.  39,  it  is  enacted  that  no  descent  cast,  after  the  31st  day  of  December 
1833,  shall  defeat  any  right  of  entry  or  action  for  the  recovery  of  land.  By  clescenc 
cast  is  meant  an  heir  of  a  party  who  had  contrived  illegally  to  enjoy  the  land  with- 
out challenge  during  his  life,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  transmit  it  to  Jiis  heir,  who 
thenceforward  had  a  title  which  coidd  not  be  impeached  either  by  the  original  rightiur 
owner,  or  by  any  of  his  descendants.  The  above  statute,  however,  has  cut  off  the 
rights  in  this  behalf  of  all  such  descents  cast,  and  the  true  owner  can  now,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  always  recover.  But  is  the  son  of  a  bastard  eigne  such  a 
"  descent  cast"  as  is  contemplated  by  the  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  27?  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  is.  Tiie  expres.sion  "descent  cast"  is  generally  applied  in  law-books 
to  the  case  of  a  stranger  who,  under  a  forcible,  wrongful,  and  illegal  entry  on  the 
land,  had  succeeded  in  diverting  the  inheritance  from  the  direct  and  original  channel. 
But  such  is  not  the  position  of  a  bastard  eigne.     He  is  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
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a  stranger;  nor  is  the  above  privilege  or  favor  allowed  hi:n  and  his  family  at  all  in 
respect  of  his  position  towards,  or  of  anything  tliat  can  be  called  his  title  to  the  land, 
but  such  privilege  and  favor  are  given  him  solely  because  of  his  peculiar  hnxtitrdi/. 
In  fact,  it  is  just  because  he  is  not  a  stranger,  but  his  father's  eldest  son  by  l)irtii, 
that  the  law  from  ancient  times  decided  that  he  should  not  be  altogether  deprived 
of  what  otherwise  would  have  been  his  natural  rights.  The  rule,  as  we  have  sug- 
gested, api)ears  to  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  Scotch  law  of  subsequent 
legitimation;  and  the  intenticni  probably  was  to  give  effect  to  the  good  feeling  of  the 
second  or  other  legitimate  son,  who,  from  a  regard  to  his  mother's  character,  as  well 
as  his  brother's  position,  might  find  himself  excused  from  asserting  his  claims. 
Whether  the  above  statute  can,  by  its  general  terms,  be  understood  arbitrarily  to 
alter  such  a  reasonable  and  natural  law  of  family  succession,  is  a  question  for  lawyers 
and  law-courts.  The  point,  however,  is  important  for  popular  explanation.  In  all 
other  cases,  the  law  of  England  appears  to  be  as  distinct  as  it  is  severe.  It  has 
even  been  decided  that  a  child  born  before  wedlock  in  a  foreign  country,  and  accord- 
ing to  whose  law  such  child  was  legitimate,  could  not  inherit  land  in  England  where 
his  bastardy  was  indelible. 

There  can  be  no  collateral  succession  through  bastards;  for  as  they  cannot  be  heirs 
themselves,  so  neither  can  they  have  any  heirs  but  those  of  their  own  bodies.  A  bas- 
tard is  not  entitled  to  the  name  either  of  his  reputed  father  or  of  that  of  his  mother, 
though  he  may  acquire  for  himself  a  surname  by  reputation;  nor  can  he  take  property 
by  the  mere  description  of  cltild  of  his  reputed  parent,  until  he  has  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  standing  in  that  relation  to  him.  Nor  does  a  bastard  follow,  as  legitimate  chil- 
dren do,  his  father's  place  of  parocliial  settlement  under  the  pooi"-laws,  but  he  has  and 
follows  the  settlement  of  his  mother  until  he  attains  the  age  of  16,  or  until  he  acquires  a 
settlement  in  his  own  right,  and  after  that  age  his  primary  settlement  is  in  the  parish 
where  he  was  born.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  status  of  bastardy  is,  that  a  bastard 
being  fUus  nullius,  the  consent  of  his  father  or  mother  to  his  marriage  is  not  required, 
and  is  of  no  avail;  but  a  guardian  may  be  appointed  by  the  court  of  chancery  for  the 
purpose,  or  a  license  may  be  granted  upon  oath  made  that  there  is  no  person  authorized 
to  give  consent.  To  this  maj'  be  added,  that  although  in  general  a  father  may  by  deed 
or  will  appoint  a  guardian  for  his  infant  child,  in  the  event  of  his  decease,  he  has  no 
such  privilege  if  the  child  be  illegitimate. 

Such  may  be  stated  to  be  the  principal  peculiarities  attaching  to  bastardy  in  the  law 
of  England.  In  other  respects,  a  bastard  is  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  a  legiti- 
mate person.  Thus,  he  can  hold  land  in  fee-simple,  and  can  dispose  of  it  as  he  may 
think  proper,  making  an  unlimited  alienation  of  it;  and  of  course  he  can  make  a  will 
bequeathing  his  whole  estate;  a  simple  and  reasonable  privilege,  however,  which,  strange 
to  say,  was  not  conceded  to  bastards  in  Scotland  dying  without  lawful  issue,  till  the  year 
1836,  when  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  the  6  Will.  IV.  c.  22,  which,  on  the  preamble 
that  "it  was  just,  humane,  and  expedient,"  empowered  bastards  in  that  country  to  dis- 
pose of  their  personal  property  by  testament  or  will  in  like  manner  as  other 'persons 
might  do,  any  law  or  practice  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding!  In  regard  to  his  whole 
estate,  although  the  crown  is  entitled  to  such  in  the  case  of^a  bastard"  dying  intestate, 
the  royal  claim  is  not  strictly  enforced;  but  upon  petition,  the  crown's  right  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  nearest  member  of  the  deceased  bastard's  family.  In  the  Scotch  law,  also, 
the  crown  may,  by  what  is  called  a  gift  of  bastardy,  grant  not  only  the  personal,  but  the 
real  estate  of  an  intestate  bastard  to  the  "donatory,"  or  person  similarly  entitled,  as  in 
the  case  of  personal  property  in  England.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  Ihe  prohibitions 
as  to  marriage  which  extend  to  collaterals,  and  to  those  related  by  the 'half-blood  only, 
also  apply  although  one  of  the  parties  be  a  bastard.  Again,  the  laws  relative  to  incest 
apply  to  a  bastard  with  equal  force  as  to  others;  the  principle  of  the  two  latter  points 
being  that,  although  the  bastard  hefliiis  nullius  as  to  many  civil  consequences,  his  rela- 
tionship to  his  natural  parent  is  recognized  for  moral  purposes.  Of  course,  it  need  not 
be  added  that  a  bastard  may  be  made  legitimate  by  an  act  of  parliament  for  all  pur- 
poses, even  for  that  of  inheriting  land,  "  as  was  done,"  says  Blackstone,  "in  the  case  of 
John  of  Gaunt's  bastard  children  by  a  statute  of  Richard  II. " 

The  paternitv  of  a  bastard  or  illesritimate  child  in  England  is  ascertained  by  several 
statutes— 7  and  8  Vict.  c.  101.  35  and  36  Vict.  c.  6o,  36  and  37  Vict.  c.  9;  and  the  father  is 
bound  to  make  a  proper  allowance  for  the  child's  support  till  16.  But  it  is  on  the 
mother  herself  that  the  maintenance  of  the  child  in  the  first  instance  devolves.  She  is 
for  this  purpose  entitled  to  its  custody  in  preference  to  its  father;  and  she  is  bound  to 
maintain  it  as  part  of  her  family  while  she  remains  unmarried,  or  until  the  child  attains 
the  age  of  16,  or  gains  a  settlement  in  its  own  right,  or  (being  a  female)  is  married;  and 
in  the  event  of  the  mother's  marriage,  the  same  liability  attaches  to  her  husband.  If 
the  mother  be  of  sufficient  ability  to  maintain  the  bastard,  while  he  is  so  dependent  on 
her,  and  neglect  that  duty,  so  that  he  becomes  chargable  to  a  parish,  she  is  liable,  by  7 
and  8  Vict.  c.  101  s.  6,  to  be  punished  under  the  provisions  of  the  vagrant  act.  Whether 
the  mother  is  of  sufficient  ability  or  not,  she  can,  by  affiliation  proceedings,  compel  the 
father  to  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  shillings  a  week  till  the  child  is  16  (35  and  36 
Vict.  c.  65). 

Besides  the  points  in  the  Scolch  law  to  which  we  have  adverted,  it  is  to  be  observed 
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tluil  ill  that  system,  the  maintonanro,  or  "aliment,"  as  it  is  railed,  of  illegilimate  chil- 
dren, is  11  joint  burden  upon  both  jjarents.  The  mother  is  entitled  to  the  custody  of  the 
child,  but  it  does  not  appear  wiiether  she  is  to  liave  such  custody  for  any  fixed  time. 
It  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  of  session  to  determine  this,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  period  may  vary  according;  to  circumstances,  from  7  to  14  years.  Durini,^  this  time, 
tlie  father  is  bound  to  contribute  his  proportion  of  the  expense;  and  if  neither  the  father 
nor  the  moliier  can  support  the  child,  it  umst  be  maintained  by  the  parish  in  wliich  the 
mother  has  a  settlt.'ment. 

There  is  a,  nice  and  curious  dilTercnce  in  the  laws  of  Enjjland  and  Scotland  as  to  the 
mode  of  ascertuinini;  the  paternity  of  a  bastard  child.  According;  to  the  statutes  we 
have  ref<!rred  to,  that  fact  may  be  jiroved  in  England  by  the  evidence  of  the  mother, 
provided  her  statement  is  supported  in  "some  material  particular"  by  other  testimony. 
But  in  Scotland,  the  order  of  the  inquiry  is  reversed;  the  woman's  evidence  in  that  coun- 
try beini;  taken  luxf.  and  only  where  the  other  and  independent  evidence  amounts  to  what 
is  called  usemiplena  jnvbdtio — that  is,  such  evidence  as  induces  a  reasonable  belief, 
although  not  complete  evidence,  in  which  case  she  is  admitted  to  give  what  is  called  her 
ontJi  in  Hupplemriit. 

Both  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  widow  of  a  bastard,  whether  there  be  issue  or  not 
of  the  marriage,  is  entitled  to  dower,  terce,  jus  relictm,  and  all  the  other  legal  rights  of 
widows.  See  Lkgitimacy,  Separation,  DrvoRCE,  Marriage,  Inheritance,  Fee- 
Simple,  Succession,  Ultimtis  H^res,  Vagrants,  and  Semiplena  Probatio. 

BASTAEDT,  Gift  of.     See  under  the  preceding  article. 

BASTABDT,  Declarator  of.  This  is  a  suit  which  may  be  instituted  in  the  court 
of  session  in  Scotland,  for  having  it  declared  that  the  lands  or  effects  which  belonged  to 
the  deceased  bastard,  belonged  to  the  donatory  in  virtue  of  the  gift  from  the  crown. 
The  "defender,"  or  person  against  whom  the  suit  is  formally  brought,  is  the  party 
who  would  have  succeeded  to  the  bastard,  had  he  been  legitimate.  B.  can  also  be  judi- 
cially declared  by  a  similar  mode  of  proceeding  at  the  suit  of  a  party  who  has  any  otlier 
interest,  or,  indeed,  any  interest  whatever,  to  liave  such  illegitimacy  determined. 

By  a  recent  act  of  parliament,  the  21  and  23  Vict.  c.  93,  the  same  conclusion  may  be 
substantially  obtained  by  the  English  proceeding,  directed  by  the  act  in  the  court  for 
divorce  and  matrimonial  causes.  The  act  in  question,  it  is  declared,  may  be  cited  for 
all  purposes,  as  the  '  ^legitimacy  declaration  act,  18o8." 

BASTI'A,  the  former  capital  of  Corsica,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
mountain,  rising  from  the  sea  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheater,  in  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  island,  in  lat.  42'  42'  n.,  and  long.  9'  27'  east.  It  has  (1872)  15,580  inhabitants. 
The  streets  are  narrow  aru.1  crooked.  It  has  a  harbor  suitable  for  small  vessels,  defended 
by  a  mole,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  rock  resembling  a  lion  couchant,  and  designated 
"  II  Leone. "  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  leather,  skins,  wine,  oil,  figs,  and  pulse; 
and  many  stilettos  and  daggers  are  manufactured  here,  wliich  are  principally  exported 
to  Italy.  Until  recently,  the  printing-presses  of  B.  were  actively  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Italian  publications  that  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  appear  in  tliat 
country  itself.  B.  was  founded  in  1380  by  the  Genoese  Leonel  Lomellino.  During  last 
century  it  was  oftener  than  once  taken  by  the  British.  It  was  made,  in  1791,  the  capital 
of  the  French  department  of  Corsica,  which  rank  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Ajaccio. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  highest  courts  of  the  island. 

BASTIAIST,  Henry  Charlton,  1).  England,  1837;  an  eminent  physician  and  physi- 
ologist, lie  was  admitted  to  the  royal  college  of  surgeons  in  1860;  was  assistant  curator 
in  the  museum  of  university  college,  London,  1860-63;  professor  of  pathological  ana- 
tomy in  the  same  college,  1867,  and  in  1871  pliysician  to  the  university  college 'hospital. 
He  lias  published  Tlie  Modes  of  Origin  of  Lowest  Organisms^  The  Beginnings  of  Life,  and 
many  contributions  to  medical  and  philosophical  journals.  He  is  recognized  as  an 
iiuthoritj'  in  the  pathology  of  the  nervous  system.  He  has  carefully  studied  the  modes 
of  origin  of  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  and  is  now  foremost  in  the  school  of  heterogeuists, 
or  believers  in  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation. 

BASTIAT,  Frederic,  an  eminent  political  economist,  was  b.  at  Bayonne  on  the  29th 
of  June,  1801.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  and  educated  his  son  with  a  view  to  the 
same  profession.  After  completing  his  studies,  B.  entered  the  commercial  house  of  one 
of  his  uncles,  establislied  at  Bayonne,  and  employed  his  leisure  hoiu's  in  the  study  of 
political  economy.  Circumstances  called  him  into  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1840,  where 
he  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  him  to  study  the  customs  and  institutions 
of  these  two  countries,  which  have  still  much  to  learn  before  they  can  be  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  other  nations  in  matters  of  finance  and  political  economj^  His  first 
a])pearance  as  an  author  was  in  1S44.  when  he  published,  in  the  Jovrval  des  Economistes, 
an  article  "On  the  Influence  of  French  and  English  Tariffs  on  the  Respective  Futures  of 
the  two  Peoples."  It  contained  in  germ  B.'s  theory  of  political  economy,  who,  from  that 
moment,  was  a  decided  op])onent  of  the  system  of  protection.  Subsequently,  in  the 
same  journal,  he  combated  the  cconcmiic  fallacies  of  socialism  and  the  rights  of  labor. 
During  a  visit  to  England,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Cobden,  and  on  his  return  to 
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France,  lie  translated,  1845,  the  speeches  of  the  free-traders,  T\'hich  he  published  with  an 
introdiictor}'  jircface,  entitled  Cohden  and  tlie  Lcafjuc,  or  Vie  Enrjlhh  Agitation  in  Favor  of 
Free  Trade,  m  Avhich  he  gathered  up  into  one  solid  mass  the  inconveniences  of  the 
protective  system.  B.  now  -went  to  reside  in  Paris,  wheie  he  continued  to  propagate 
his  views  ■^'ith  considerable  success;  he  became  secretary  of  the  societies,  and  chief 
editor  of  the  journal  established  to  vindicate  the  principles  of  free  trade.  After  the 
revolution  of  1848,  he  was  elected  successively  a  member  of  the  constituent  and  legi-ij- 
lative  assemlilies.  In  1850,  he  came  forward  as  the  antagonist  of  the  socialist  writer, 
'  Prudhnn.  Suffering  from  pulmonary  disease,  he  repaired  to  Italy  for  change  of  climate, 
but  died  at  Rome  on  the  24tli  Dec.  1850. 

Besides  the  writings  mentioned,  B.  published  Sophismcs  Economicjites — Propriete  ct  Loi, 
Jnstice  ct  Freiternite — Proteetionisme  ct  Commuimme,  Harmonies  Economiqucs,  and  several 
other  important  tractates,  all  of  which  exhibit  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
discussed,  convincing  logic,  and  a  power  of  sprightly  and  biting  satire.  The  Harmonies 
Bconomiqvcs  has  been  translated  into  English  by  P.  J.  Stirling  {Uarmonies  of  Political 
Economy,  Murray,  Lond.  1860).  The  soundness  of  the  principles  which  the  writings  of 
B.  ui)ho]d,  notwithstanding  the  protectionist  tendencies  of  the  government,  is  now 
generally  acknowledged  in  France. 

BASTIDE,  Jules,  a  French  journalist  and  politician,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in 
1848,  and  member  of  the  constituent  assembly,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1800.  In  1821,  he 
became  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  French  Carbonari ;  and  after  the  July  revolution, 
he  was  conspicuous  among  the  writers  of  the  radical  opposition.  On  the  reconstilution 
of  the  national  guard,  B.  was  elected  commaudaut-iu  chief  of  the  legion  of  artillery,  in 
■which  the  republicans  were  grouped,  and  took  part  in  the  two  insurrectionary  move- 
ments, for  the  second  of  which — the  emeute  at  Paris,  5th  June,  1832 — he  was  condemned 
to  death,  but  escaped  to  London.  Pardoned  in  1834,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  again 
devoted  himself  to  politics  in  the  columns  of  the  Xational.  B.,  however,  being  one  of 
those  Xeo-catholic  republicans  who  regarded  the  church  of  Rome  as  the  religious 
synonj-m  of  democracy,  could  not  heartil}'  s\-mpathize  with  the  tone  of  that  newspaper 
on  religious  topics,  and  in  1847  he  founded  the  Eecue  Satianalc,  in  which  he  advocated 
his  peculiar  opinions.  During  the  revolution  of  1848.  he  was  a  supporter  of  gen. 
Cavaignac,  and  an  opj^onent  of  socialism.  In  1858,  he  -pxihIi&Yied.  La  EepuUique  Fran^aise 
et  V Italic  en  1848;  and  in  1859  Giierres  clc  Religion  en  France. 

BASTILLE  was,  in  France,  a  general  term  for  a  strong  fortress,  defended  by  towers 
or  bastions  (q.v.),  and  in  this  sense  it  Avas  used  in  England  also  after  the  Norman  con- 
quest. The  famous  prison  to  which  the  name  latterly  was  appropriated,  was  originally 
the  castle  of  Paris,  and  was  built  by  order  of  Charles  V.,  between  1370  and  1383,  by 
Hugo  Aubriot,  prevot  or  provost  of  Paris,  at  the  porte  St.  Antoiue,  as  a  defense  against 
the  English.  Afterwards,  when  it  came  to  be  used  as  a  state-prison,  it  was  provided, 
during  the  16th  and  17tu  c,  witli  vast  bulwarks  and  ditches.  On  each  of  its  longer  sides 
the  B.  had  four  towers,  of  five  stories  each,  over  which  there  ran  a  gallery,  which  was 
armed  with  cannon.  It  was  partly  in  these  towers,  and  partly  in  cellars  under  the  level 
of  the  ground,  that  the  prisons  were  situated.  Tiie  unfortunate  inmates  of  these  abodes 
were  so  effectually  removed  from  the  Avorld  without  as  often  to  be  entirely  forgotten, 
and  in  some  cases  it  was  found  impossible  to  discover  either  their  origin  or  the  cause  of 
their  incarceration.  The  B.  was  capable  of  containing  70  to  80  prisoners,  a  num- 
ber frequently  reached  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  Though  small 
compared  to  the  number  which  an  ordinary  prison  contains,  these  numbers  were  con- 
siderable, when  we  reflect  that  they  rarely  consisted  of  persons  of  the  lower  ranks,  or 
such  as  v.'ere  guiltj'  of  actual  crimes,  but  of  those  who  were  sacrificed  to  political  despot- 
ism, court  intrigue,  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  or  had  fallen  victims  to  family  ciuarrels — and 
were  lodged  here  in  virtue  of  lettrex  de  cacJict  (q.v.) — noblemen,  authors,  savaus,  priests, 
and  publishers.  On  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  the  fortress  was  surrounded  b\'  an  armed 
mob,  which  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  court  had  driven  into  fury,  and  to  the  number 
of  which  every  moment  added.  The  ganison  consisted  of  82  old  soldiers  and  32  Swiss. 
The  negotiations  which  were  entered  into  with  the  governor  led  to  no  other  result  than 
the  removal  of  the  cannon  pointed  on  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine,  which  by  no  means 
contented  the  exasperated  multitude.  Some  cut  the  chains  of  the  first  drawbridge,  and 
a  contest  took  place,  in  which  one  of.the  besieged  and  150  of  the  people  were  killed,  or 
severely  wounded;  but  the  arrival  of  a  portion  of  the  troops  which  had  already  jomed 
tjie  people  with  foiu-  field-pieces,  turned  the  fortune  of  the  conflict  in  favor  of  the  besieg- 
ers. Delaunaj',  the  governor — who  had  been  pi'cvented  by  one  of  his  officers,  when  on 
the  point  of  blowing  the  fortress  into  the  air — permitted  "the  second  drawbridge  to  be 
lowered,  and  the  people  rushed  in,  killing  Delaimay  himself  and  several  of  his  officers. 
The  destiiiction  of  the  B.  commenced  on  the  follnv.ing  day,  amid  the  thunder  of 
cannon,  and  the  pealing  of  the  Te  Deum.  This  event,  in  itself  apparently  of  no  great 
moment,  leading  only  to  the  release  of  three  unknown  prisoners — one  of  whom  had  been 
its  tenant  for  thirty  j-ears — and  four  forgers,  and  in  which  it  is  said  only  the  654  per- 
sons who.se  names  now  appear  on  the  column  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  took  part, 
nevertheless  finally  broke  the  spirit  of  the  court-party,  and  changed  the  current  of  events 
in  France. 
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BASTINA'DO  (from  the  Fr.  hnston  or  Mfon,  jx  cnd.c^cl),  the  name  given  by  Europeans  to 
""he  punislmiciit  in  use  over  llie  whoh'  east,  whicli  consists  in  blows  with  a  stick,  gencr- 
ul'y  upon  tlie  soles  ol'  the  i'eet,  but  sometimes  ui)on  the  back. 

BASTION,  in  fortification,  is  one  of  the  principal  def(aise-works  in  a  fortified  place. 
It  is  ;i  kind  of  tower,  very  broad  in  relation  to  its  height.  The  plain  wall,  called  tha 
:wtain,  which  often  surrounds  a  fortified  town,  is  usually  a  polygon  of  many  sides;  and 
in  Miat  case,  bastions  occupy  all,  or  nearly  all.  the  salient  angles.  Bastions  are  mostlj 
ii^  e-sided :  tlie  two  outermost  sides  are  ilMfiices,  meeting  in  an  angle  towanls  the  enemy;  y 
Iho  two  on  either  side  of  these  are  the  Jlaiikx,  meeting  two  ciu-tains  or  portions  of  wall; 
luu'.  the  fifth  side,  open  to  the  interior  of  the  fortilled  jiluce,  is  the  (/orf/c.  Bastions  may 
be  ri'garded  as  ])roje(tions,  which  enable  the  defenders  to  watcli  the  approach  of  the 
cnctiiy  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  to  frustrate  them  by  a  flanking  fire.  Taking  the  aver- 
age range  of  modern  ordnance  and  muskets  as  a  basis,  engineers  decide  on  a  distance  of 
300  to  400  yards  between  B.  and  B. ;  but  if  Armstrong  or  Napoleon  guns,  and  Martini- 
Henry  orMinie  rifles,  should  hereafter  be  employed  in  attacking  and  defending  fortified 
pkces,  these  figures  will  i)robably  need  modification.  The  length  of  each  face  ajid  flank 
of  a  B.  is  so  regulated,  that  two  bastions  can  defend  each  other  and  the  intermec^ate  por- 
ti(m  of  wall.  This  principle  was  partly  acted  upon  in  the  middle  ages;  but  some  of  tbe 
Italian  military  engineers  of  the  16th  c.  first  constructed  the  B.  prosper.  The  main  sub- 
st mce  of  a  B.  is  an  immense  mound  of  earth,  capable  of  supporting  lieavy  guns,  and  of 
receiving  the  fire  of  the  enemj';  but  it  is  faced  and  strengthened  in  many  parts  with 
biick  and  stone.  The  top  is  broad  enough  to  allow  room  for  the  large  guns,  and  for 
irfantry  and  artillery  soldiers.  A  hollow  ii.  has  the  space  within  it  kept  down  to  the 
level  of  the  tov.'n  or  natural  ground;  but  a  solid  B.,  filled  up  to  tiie  top  with  firm  mate- 
lials.  is  considered  to  be  the  best  defensive  construction.  Yauban,  the  great  French 
engineer,  devised  the  plan  of  having  large  detached  bastions  opposite  the  chief  angles  of  the 
]-)lace,  with  a  ditch  liehiud  each;  a  tower  or  small  B.  being  placed  at  the  real  angle  of 
the  wall  behind.  This  was  intended  to  enable  the  besieged  to  hold  out  for  some  time, 
even  after  the  great  bastions  were  taken. 

The  relation  which  bastions  bear  to  the  general  system  of  attack  and  defense,  is 
noticed  under  FoKTiFiCATiON  and  SrEC4E;  while  various  details  on  the  subject  will  be 
found  under  B.vttery,  C.vsejiate,  Curtain,  Ditch,  EMimAsunE,  EscAnr,  Parapet, 
Kami'art,  etc.  In  woodcuts  illustrating  many  of  these  articles,  the  relative  position 
of  the  B.  will  be  better  shown  than  by  any  diagram  in  this  place. 

BASTROP,  a  co.  in  central  Texas,  intersected  by  the  Colorado  river  and  the  Hous- 
ton and  Central  Texas  railroad;  880  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  12,390— 5233  colored;  in  '80,  17,135. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  fertile;  corn  and  cotton  are  the  principal  crops.  There 
is  ahiuidance  of  lignite  coal.     Co.  seat,  Bastrop. 

BA  SYLE  is  the  name  given  by  chemists  to  a  simple  or  compound  substance  whicli 
can  unite  with  oxygen  to  produce  a  base  (q.v.).  Thus,  all  the  metals  are  examples  of 
simple  basyles,  and  ammonium  (]SrH4),  ethyle  (C4H5),  methyle  (C0H3),  etc.,  represent 
compound  basyles.  Another  property  which  a  B.  possesses  is.  that  it  can  unite  with  a 
salt  radical  (q.v.),  like  chlorine  or  cyanogen,  to  form  salts.  Thus,  the  B.  sodium  (Na) 
combines  with  chlorine  to  produce  a  salt — in  fact,  common  salt  (NaCl);  and  mercury 
(Hg)  unites  with  cj'anogen  (Cy)  to  form  the  salt  cyanide  of  mercury  (HgCy). 

BAT,  the  common  name  of  all  animals  of  the  class  Mnmmalia  which  are  furnished 
with  true  Avings,  and  so  are  capable  of  really  flying  or  propelling  themselves  in  the  air. 
They  were  all  included  by  Linnaeus  in  the  genus  respertilio  (old  Latin  name),  now  sub- 
divided and  forming  the  family  veftpertilionkhe,  which  is  very  generally  regarded  as  of 
precisely  equal  extent  with  the  sub-order  cheiroptera  (Gr.  hand-wingef/),  although  some 
naturalists  still  follow  Cuvier  in  regarding  the  galcopithccida  (colugos  or  flying  lemurs) 
as  another  family  of  cheiroptera.  But  besides  other  characters  which  connect  the 
colugos  with  lenuirs  rather  than  w^ith  bats,  they  greatly  differ  from  bats  in  having  a  mere 
extension  of  the  skin  of  the  flanks  attached  to  the  limbs — as  in  the  flying  squirrels  and 
petaurists  or  flying  phalangers,  and  in  the  flying  dragon  among  saurian  reptiles — capable 
of  sustaining  them  in  the  air  like  a  parachute  in  a  very  extended  leap,  but  not  of  being 
expanded  and  closed  bj'  a  succession  of  strokes  for  true  flight.  The  power  of  true 
flight,  bats,  on  the  contrary,  possess;  and  some  of  them  not  only  fly  rapidly,  but  wheel 
about  very  nimbly  in  the  air,  in  pursuit  of  their  insect  prey. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  compare  the  organs  of  flight  in  bats  with  those  of  birds,  both 
as  to  the  points  in  which  they  agree,  and  those  in  wliich  they  differ.  They  beat  the  air,  "■ 
as  birds  do,  with  their  anterior  members;  but  the  requisite  exten.?ion  of  .surface  is  not 
obtained  by  quills,  but  l)y  a  great  elongation  of  the  arms  and  fingers,  upon  which  a  thin 
membrane  is  stretched,  folding  close  to  the  body  by  means  of  their  joints,  when  the  wing 
is  not  in  use.  A  little  attention  to  the  accompanying  figures  of  the  skeleton  of  a  bat  and 
of  a  bat  flying,  will  make  plainer  than  mere  words  can  the  relation  of  the  bones  of  a 
bat's  wing  tothe  bones  of  the  human  arm  and  hand,  or  to  the  ordinary  bones  of  the 
anterior  extremities  in  quadrupeds  which  have  fingers  or  toes.  The  thumb,  a  (in  figure 
of  skeleton),  is  short,  armed  Avith  a  strong  nail,  and  not  at  all  included  in  the  wing-mem- 
brane, nor  used  in  flight.  The  bones  most  elongated  of  all  are  the  metacarpal  bones,  or 
bones  of  the  hand,  bf  the  true  finger-bones,  c,  are  not  so  much  so.     The  fore-arm,  d,  has 
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not  t^o  bones  (radius  and  ulna),  T)ut  only  one  (the  ulna),  with  a  sort  of  rudiment  of  the 
other;  the  rotatory  motion,  of  whicli  tliese  two  hones  al^ord  tlie  means,  being  not  only 
unnecessary  to  bats,  but  at  varianee  with  the  purpose  chietly  designed  in  this  part  of 
tlieir  structure,  of  a  powerful  stroke  in  one 
particular  direction.  For  a  similar  reason, 
"  the  finirers  of  this  strange  hand  are  incapa- 
ble of  closing  towards  the  palm,  as  ours  do, 
when  grasping  an  object:  their  onl}'  move- 
ments are  such  as  fold  up  the  wing  against 
the  side  of  the  body,  b}'  laying  the  fingers  close 
along  the  side  of  the  fore-arm,  as  in  closing 
a  fan."  Great  strength,  however,  was  requi- 
site in  the  shoulder;  and,  accordingl}-,  we 
find  an  analogy  to  birds  in  the  size  and  solid- 
ity of  the  bones  in  this  part,  as  well  as  in  the 
thickness  of  the  muscles  by  which  the  wings 
are  moved,  and  still  more  in  the  great  dimen- 
sions of  the  sternum,  or  breast-bone,  to  which 
they  are  attached.  The  sternum  is  also  fur- 
nished with  a  medial  ridge,  as  in  birds,  for 
the  better  attachment  of  the  muscles.  The 
ribs  are  large ;  but  the  other  bones  generally, 
as  those  of  the  head  and  of  the  pelvis,  are 
delicate,  and  appear  designed  for  lightness. — The  winged  membrane  of  bats  extends 
along  the  flanks  to  the  hind-legs,  although  these  aid  little  in  flight;  but  it  is  attached  to 
them  so  as  to  leave  the  feet  free,  which  are  much  like  the  feet  of  ordinary  small  quad- 
rupeds with  toes  and  claws,  and  are  employed  along  with  the  thumbs  of  the  anterior 
limbs  in  creeping  upon  the  ground,  in  climbing  perpendicular  rough  surfaces,  or  for 
hanging  with  the  head  dowu^\■ard  in  that  remarkable  posture  of  repose  in  which  bats 
pass  great  part  of  their  lives,  and  in  which  they  differ  from  all  other  animals. 

In  the  greater  number  of  species  of  B.,  the  wing-membrane  extends  not  only  to  the 
hind-legs,  but  beyond  them  to  tlie  tail,  which  is  included  in  it,  a  peculiar  bone  (e  in  tig.  of 
skeleton)  also  arising  from  each  heel  to  afford  further  support  to  this  part  of  it,  which 
seems  to  serve  purposes  analogous  to  the  tail  of  birds,  acting  as  a  rudder,  and  enabling 
the  animal  tomaketiiose  rapid  evolutions  in  the  air,  which  it  is  so  pleasing  to  .see  as  bats 
flit  about  in  the  summer  evening.  The  fruit-eating  bats  of  tropical  regions,  which  have 
no  need  to  perform  such  evolutions,  are  destitute  of  this  interfemoral  part  of  the  mem- 
brane; aud  according  to  the  habits  for  which  each  species  has  been  designed,  the 
tails  are  long  or  short,  entirely  included  in  tlie  membrane,  or  only  for  i)art  of  their 
length,  or  produced  a  very  little  beyond  it,  and  terminating  in  a  hard  tip,  so  that  the 
taifis  capable  of  being  usee!  to  aid  in  creeping  or  climbing,  evidentlj-  possessing  consid- 
erable power,  and  being  curved  and  moved  in  a  manner  which  suggests  a  slight  analogy 
to  the  prehen.sile  tails  of  mouke3's. 

Bats  were  placed  by  Linuteus  in  his  order  'primates,  along  with  monkeys  and  lemurs, 
with  which  they  agree  in  their  pectoral  teats  and  in  other  characters,  particularly  of  the 
organs  of  reproduction.  In  one  genus  {dysopuH),  there  is  an  additional  resemblance  to 
the  primates  in  the  partially  opposable  thumbs  of  the  hind-feet,  and  a  trace  of  this  char- 
acter is  to  be  found  in  the  fore- thumbs  already  noticed.  Bats  are  now,  however, 
general!}'  placed  by  naturalists  in  the  order /e;-rt'  or  en  nutria,  although,  like  many  other 
animals  of  that  great  order,  most  of  them  are  by  no  means  exclusively  carnivorous.  The 
greater  part  of  tliem  feed  chiefly  on  insects,  some  chiefly  on  fruits.  They  exhibit  con- 
siderable variety  botli  in  the  number  and  cliaracter  of  their  teeth,  as  might  be  expected 
in  animals  which  differ  so  mucli  in  their  food.  All  of  them  have  four  rather  large 
canine  teeth;  the  incisors  vary  much  in  size  and  form,  as  Avell  as  in  number.  The 
digestive  apparatus  exhibits  a  variety  corresponding  with  that  of  the  teeth :  the  intestinal 
canal  of  the  vampires  (q.v.).  which  live  by  sucking  the  blood  of  animals,  proceeding 
almost  in  a  straight  line  from  one  extremity  of  tlie  body  to  the  other,  whilst  that  of  .some 
of  the  frugivorous  bats,  as  the  kalong  (q.v."^)  (j)teropus)  of  Java,  is  seven  times  as  long  as 
the  body. 

Except  in  the  power  of  flight  and  things  essential  to  it,  bats  present  no  resemblance 
to  birds.  The  old  English  name  flitfennouxe,  and  the  German  jJedermnn^,  indicate  an 
Ciirly  popular  recognition  of  their  true  place  in  creation.  They  are  generally  nocturnal 
animals,  or,  at  lea.st,  prefer  the  twilight,  although  one  of  the  British  species  may  occa- 
sional!}^ be  seen  pursuing  insects  during  winter  at  midday.  They  generally  spend  the 
day  in  caves,  hollow  trees,  and  other  dark  recesses,  often  under  roofs  of  houses,  and  in 
crannies  of  ruined  or  deserted  buildings.  They  are  found  ii:  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world,  except  the  very  coldest,  but  are  most  numerous  and  of  greatest  size  within  the 
tropics.  Those  of  temperate  climates  generally  spend  the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpidity, 
in  wliich,  althougli  circulation  continues  very  "languidly,  respiration  does  not  ordinarily 
take  place.  Tlie'whole  number  known  to  Linnajus  amounted  to  a  very  few  species,  not 
half  so  many  as  are  now  known  to  inhabit  Great  Britain  alone.  Upwards  of  130  species 
have  been  described,  and  there  is  great  probability  that  the  actual  cumber  existing  is 
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very  much  p'cator.  It  is  not  unlikoly  tlmtsome  oxncgeratcd  ar-counts  of  the  groat  bats 
of  warm  climates  gave  rise  to  tlie  fable  oi'  the  Harpies,  which  Virgil  introduced  into  tlie 
^■Entld.  The  bats  of  Europe  are  all  small;  the  body  of  the  largest  British  one  is  not 
so  large  as  a  mouse,  and  the  fullest  stretch  of  its  wings  alK)ut  lo  in.,  whilst  the  com- 
mon British  species  are  much  smaller;  but  in  the  kalong,  already  mentioned,  tlie  stretch 
of  wing  is  5  feet.  Of  British  species,  the  largest  is  tlie  noctule  B.  {crsprrtilio  nortula), 
a  very  local  species,  found  cliidly  m  the  s.  of  England;  the  ])ipistrelle  B.  {V.  pipistrdlua) 
is  perhaps  the  most  common.  It  was  long  confounded  by  British  naturalists  with 
the  conmion  B.  of  the  continent  of  Eurojje  ( K  inuriiiuii),  which  is  much  larger 
and  very  rare  in  Britain.  In  some  pails  of  the  country,  tlie  long-eared  B.  {plerotus 
o'ln'tuK)  is  very  common.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  enormously  large  and  very  beau- 
tiful ears,  which,  when  it  is  asleep,  are  folded  up  in  a  remarkable  manner  under  the 
arm.  the  long  tragus  then  resembling  a  slender  ear.  This  great  development  of  the 
cars  is  characteristic  of  certain  genera  of  B.,  that  part  of  the  ear  called  the  tragus 
attaining  also  a  remarkable  size,  so  that  it  seems  like  a  smaller  ear  in  front  of  each 
large  one.  In  many  species,  only  two  of  which  are  found  in  Britain,  there  is  a 
still  more  remarkable  membranous  or  leaf-like  appendage  on  the  nose,  which  in. 
some  is  simple,  in  some  comple.K,  and  often  of  large  size,  giving  an  extraordinary 
appearance  to  the  face.  Some  of  the  larger  species,  having  a  nasal  crest,  are  called 
s])ecter  bats  (q.v.).  Only  two  species  of  B.  {r7u>wloj>/nii<),  possessing  such  an  appendage, 
are  found  in  Britain,  both  of  them  very  rare;  from  the  form  which  it  assumes,  they  are 
called  horseshoe  bats.  It  is  supposed  that  this  nasal  appendage  is  of  use  as  a  very  deli- 
cate organ  of  touch,  perhaps  also  of  smell :  as  the  great  ears  may  be  of  use  both  for  touch 
and  hearing.  These  senses  must  often  guide  bats  when  that  of  sight  cannot  be  employed ; 
and  the  sense  of  touch  appears  to  be  possessed  in  no  ordinarj'  degree  even  by  the  winged 
membrane.  By  supposing  it  to  be  affected  by  the  pulsations  of  the  air,  Cuvier  accounted 
for  the  power  displayed  l^y  bats  which  had  been  cruelly  deprived  of  sight,  of  avoiding 
objects  amongst  which  thej'  flew,  without  the  necessity  of  ascribing  to  them,  as  Spallan- 
zani   had    done,  the  possession  of  a  sixth  sense. 

It  deserves  to  be  here  noticed  that  amongst  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  certain 
genera  of  bats,  is  the  absence  not  only  of  the  upper  cutting  teeth  in  the  East  Indian  and 
Afi-ican  genius  megaderina,  but  even  of  the  bone  in  which  these  teeth  are  usually  placed; 
and  that  another  tropical  genius,  nycteris,  of  which  the  species  are  found  in  Africa  and 
Java,  have  the  skin  attached  to  the  body  only  at  a  few  points,  and  capable  of  being 
blown  up  like  a  bladder,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal,  by  means  of  air,  which  is  inhaled 
through  the  nostrils  into  cheek-pouches  communicating  by  small  apertures  with  the  gen- 
eral skin-bag.     The  use  of  this  is  wholly  unknown. 

Bats  walk  or  creep  awkwardly  upon  the  ground,  one  side  of  the  body  being  jerked 
forwanl.  and  then  the  other,  yet  thej'  run  with  considerable  celerity.  There  is  a  com- 
mon notion  that  they  cannot  rise  casilj"  from  a  level  surface,  but  must  find  some  emi- 
nence from  which  to  throw  themselves.  Of  the  fallacy  of  this,  any  one  will  soon  be 
convinced  who  gets  a  B.  and  places  it  upon  the  floor. — Bats  commonly  produce  one  or 
two  young  at  a  birth. — Some  of  the  species  are  very  gregarious;  others  often  fly  about  in 
pair.s':  great  numbers,  and  of  different  species,  are  often  found  congregated  in  their 
l)!aces  of  hybernation  or  repose. — Some  of  the  species  are  easily  tamed,  and  become  very 
familiar;  but  their  odor  is  disagreeable,  and  it  is  generally  found  difficult  to  keep  them 
long  alive. 

Fossil  remains  of  cJieiroptern  are  occasionally  found  in  eocene  rocks,  but  owing  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  bones,  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  determination  of  the 
genera  and  species. 

BAT,  or  Bat  (Fr.)  in  military  matters,  was  originally  the  name  of  a  kind  of  pack- 
saddle;  and  hence  a  bat-horse  was  a  baggage-horse  bearing  a  bat  or  pack,  and  a  bat-man 
M-as  a  servant  in  charge  of  the  horse  and  bat.  By  a  modification  of  meaning,  a  bat-man 
is  now  any  soldier  allowed  to  act  as  servant  to  an  officer.  When  British  troops  are 
sent  on  foreign  service,  bat-horses  or  mules  are  provided  (if  carriages  are  not  forth- 
coming) for  carrying  the  regimental  books,  the  kettk^s,  and  tents,  the  medicine-chest, 
the  veterinary  medicine-chest,  intrenching  tools,  armorers'  stores,  saddlers'  stores,  etc. — 
about  20  such  horses  or  mules  to  each  battalion.  Bat-horses  and  bat-men  are  also  pro- 
vided for  carrying  officers'  camp-equipage.  An  allowance  for  procuring  these  accom- 
modations is  usually  called  bat-money. 

BATAK.     See  Battas,  ante. 

BATANGAS,  a  seaport  t.  of  the  Philippines,  island  of  Luzon,  and  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  .same  name.  Lat.  13°  4o'  n.,  long.  121°  5'  east.  Distance  from  Manilla, 
50  m.  s. ;  founded  1581.  Pop.  of  town  and  district,  17,000.  B.,  which  is  well  built, 
and  has  an  elegant  appearance,  is  finely  situated  on  an  extensive  bay  which  opens  into 
the  strait  of  Mindoro.     Considerable  advantage  is  taken  of  its  facilities  for  commerce. 

BATARDEATJ',  a  strong  wall  of  masonry,  built  across  the  outer  ditch  of  a  fortress,  to 
sustain  the  pressure  of  water  when  one  part  of  the  ditch  is  dry  and  the  rest  wet.  It  is 
built  up  to  an  angle  at  the  top,  and  is  armed  with  spikes,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
crossing;  and  sometimes  a  stone  tower  is  provided  to  strengthen  the  defense.  There  is 
a  sluice-gate  to  regulate  the  admission  of  water. 
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BATATAS,  or  Sweet  Potato  {Convolvulus  batatas,  or  batatas  edtih's,  the  genus 
batdtas  having  recently  been  separated  from  r/'wra^rw;?;*- (q. v.),  chiefly  upon  account  of 
the  four-celled  ovary),  a  perennial  plant  with  long  creeping  stems,  lieart-sliapecl  leaves 
on  long  stalks,  and  variously  lobed,  large  purple  flowers  much  resembling  those  of  the 
best  known  species  of  convolvulus,  and  very  large  oblong  acuminated  tubers.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  is  now  cultivated  in  all  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries 
for  its  tubers,  which  are  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food,  and  are  eaten  either 
roasted  or  boiled;  they  are  sweet,  wholesome,  and  nutritious,  but  somewhat  laxative. 
The  B.  forms,  next  to  maize,  the  principal  food  of  the  ])oorer  classes  in  some  paits  of 
America.  Its  cultivation  is  very  easy;  it  is  readilj-  propagated  by  tubers  or  by  cuttings 
of  the  stem,  requires  little  attention,  and  soon  produces  its  tubers.  In  liot-liouses  in 
Britain,  these  are  without  ditticultj^  obtained  at  1  lb.  or  2  lbs.  weight.  The  cultivation 
of  the  E.  has  been  introduced  into  the  s.  of  Europe.  In  America,  it  is  little  cultivated 
to  the  n.  of  New  Jersey,  and  even  there  is  inferior.  The  leaves  are  used  as  a  boiled 
vegetable.  It  is  the  B.,  or  sweet  potato,  which  is  usually  meant  by  the  older  English 
writers,  when  they  mention  potatoes.  Its  tubers  were  imported  mto  England  In-  way 
of  Spain,  and  sold  as  a  delicacy,  before  the  potato  was  known — batatas  )ianiculata,  or 
convolvulus  paniculatus,  a  nearly  allied  species,  is  cultivated  in  the  same  waj'  as  the 
common  B.,  and  its  tubers  are  similar  in  quality. — To  the  new  genus  batatas,  has  been 
referred  also  the  plant  formerly  known  as  ipvmoia  mucrorliiza,  now  batatas  jalapa,  so 
called  from  supposed  purgative  qualities  of  the  root,  which,  however,  it  is  found  not  to 
possess,  being  white,  insipid,  saccharine,  and  farinaceous,  and  of  great  size,  50  to  CO  lbs. 
in  weight.     The  plant  inhabits  sandy  soils  in  Georgia  and  Carolina. 

BATA'VI  (or,  according  to  some  MSS.,  Vatavi),  the  name  of  a  German  people,  who 
anciently  inliabited  a  part  of  the  present  Holland,  particularly  the  island  which  was 
called  after  them,  Batavia,  formed  b}'  the  branch  of  the  lihine  which  falls  into  the  sea 
at  Leyden,  the  Waal,  and  the  Meuse.  Their  country,  however,  extended  across  the 
Waal,  but  its  boundaries  cannot  now  be  precisely  determined.  According  to  Tacitus 
they  were  originally  a  branch  of  the  Chatti.  who  emigrated  across  the  Khine.  They 
were  conquered  by  Germauicus;  became  subject  to  the  Romans,  and  served  them  so 
well,  that  they  obtained  the  honorary  title  of  friends  and  brothers  of  the  Roman  people, 
were  exempted  from  taxes  and  assessments,  being  onl\-  required  to  pirovide  a  proportion 
of  troops;  and  were  permitted  to  choose  their  commanders  from  amongst  themselves. 
Their  cavalry  were  particularly  good,  and  were  often  employed  by  the  Romans.  The 
first  Avho  terms  the  insular  district  inhabited  by  these  Gauls,  BataVia,  is  Zosimus,  who 
also  informs  us  that  in  the  time  of  Constantius  (358  a.d.)  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Salii,  a  Frankish  tribe. 

BATA'VIA,  properly  the  name  of  the  island  occupied  by  the  ancient  Batavi,  became 
at  a  later  date  the  Latin  name  for  Holland  and  the  whole  kingdom  ♦of  the  Netherlands. 
The  name  Batavian  Republic  was  given  to  the  Xetherlands  on  their  new  organization 
of  16tli  Maj',  1795,  and  they  continued  to  bear  it  till  they  were  converted  into  the  king- 
dom of  Holland,  under  Louis  Bonaparte,  5th  June,  1806. 

BATA'VIA,  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  East  Indies,  stands 
on  the  n.w.  coast  of  Java,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tjiliwong,  frequently  called  the  Jaccatra, 
from  the  former  native  town,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the  present  city  was  built.  There 
is  good  anchorage  for  large  ships  in  the  offing,  and  it  is  navigable  for  smaller  vessels 
towards  the  interior.  The  influence  of  a  vertical  sun  on  this  Holland  in  miniature  led 
it  to  become  proverbial  as  the  grave  of  Europeans.  Latterly,  however,  the  climate  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  draining.  The  temperature,  though  not  extreme,  is  oppres- 
sive from  its  uniformitv,  the  mean  of  winter  beins:  78.1"  F.,  and  that  of  summer 
only  78.6".  The  lat.  is  6°  7'  40"  s.,  and  the  long.  106°  52'  east.  Pop.  65,000.  Notwith- 
standing the  growing  prosperity  of  Singapore,  B.  continues  to  be  the  commercial  empo- 
rium of  the  far  east.  Its  markets  present  at  once  all  the  productions  of  Asia,  and  all  the 
manufactures  of  Europe.  In  1811,  while  Holland  was  under  France,  B.  was  takfn^by 
the  English,  but  was  restored  to  its  former  owners  in  1816.  Latterh-,  B.  has  ffnind  Sin- 
gapore a  formidable  competitor  for  the  trade  between  east  and  west.  The  Dutcli  gov- 
ernment has  laid  a  telegraphic  cable  of  600  m.  from  B.  to  Singapore.  There  is  a  railway 
from  B.  to  Buitenzorg,  36  miles. 

The  province  of  B.  is  low,  but  rises  gently  towards  the  south.  The  forests  have  all 
been  cut  down  for  the  use  of  the  sugar  factories.  It  is  well  adapted  for  fruit-trees  and 
vegetables,  which  are  cultivated  by  Chinese  cardeners.  B. ,  includinir  Buitenzors;.  had 
a  pop.  (1st  Jan.,  1874)  of  983,868,  consisting  of  0081  Europeans,  69,397  Chinese,  907.426 
natives,  and  964  other  orientals.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  people  has  been  lost  by 
the  influx  of  and  intermarriage  Avith  strangers  from  all  districts  of  the  Indian  archipel- 
ago. The  language  is  a  mixture  of  Sundanese,  Malay,  and  other  tongues,  and  is  called 
low  Malay.  The  largest  estates  are  held  by  Europeans,  the  smaller  by  Chinese  and 
natives.  The  religion  is  chiefly  Mohammedan.  There  are  good  post  roads  and  some 
canals.  The  industries  continue  to  increase,  and  chieflj  consist  of  factories  for  making 
machinery  for  distilling  and  for  sugar  Avorks;  distilling  arrack,  copper  and  tin  work,  dye- 
mg,  etc.  The  nutmeg,  cacao,  and  cocoanut  tree  are  successfully  grown.  The  stock 
consists  of  buffaloes,  horses,  and  cattle. 
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BATA'VIA,  :i  villus-o  and  township  in  Kane  co..  Ill,  o9  m.  w.  of  Chirngo, with  which 
it  is  connected  by  the  Ciiicago,  Burlington  and  (iuincy.and  the  Cliicago  and  ><'()rlhwest- 
ern  railroads;  pop.  '70,  3018.  It  has  a  private  insune  asylum,  nianufactorie*,  ami  valuable 
quarries. 

BATA'VIA,  a  village  and  soiit  of  justice  of  Genesee  co.,  N.  Y.,  36  m.  e.  of  Buffalo; 
with  railroad  connections  to  all  points;  jiop.  of  village  and  township  '7"),  7007.  It  has 
the  state  institution  for  the  blind,  a  ladies'  seminary,  a  library,  and  several  manufac- 
tories. 

BATCHIAN,  or  Batjan.     See  Batshian,  ante. 

BATEINIAN,  Kate  Josei'iiine,  an  American  actress,  b.  ]\Taryland,  1842.  With  her 
.sister  Ellen  she;  appeared  on  the  stage  almost  in  infancy,  and  exhibited  unusual  talent. 
In  1801,  .she  began  her  adult  career  in  New  Vork  in  Julia,  I'avline,  Juliet,  elc,  tiud  in 
the!  next  year  made  a  i-emarkable  success  in  Ledh.  She  played  in  several  American 
cities  and  then  in  England,  having  the  management  of  a  theater  in  London,  and  accu- 
mulating fame  and  fortune.  In  1800,  she  became  the  wife  of  George  Crowe,  an  English 
physician. 

BA  TENBURG,  a  t.  of  the  Netherlands,  in  tlie  province  of  Gelderland,  situated  on  the 
right  hank  of  the  Maas,  9  ni.  w.  of  Nymegen.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  only  on  account  cl 
its  association  with  the  Romans,  whose  oppidum  batavoruin  it  was. 

BATES,  a  co.  in  w.  Missouri,  on  the  Kansas  border;  traversed  by  the  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  Texas  railroad,  and  intersected  by  Osage  river;  900  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  15,960 
— 320  colored;  in  '80,  25,080.  It  is  a  prairie  region,  producing  grain,  tobacco,  and  cat- 
tle. There  are  beds  of  coal  and  carboniferous  limestone,  and  plenty  of  timber.  Co. 
seat,  Butler. 

BATES,  Barnabas,  1785-1853;  b.  England;  advocate  of  cheap  postage  in  the 
United  States;  Baptist  minister  in  Rhode  Island;  established  tha  0//ristia/i  j/tquirer  m 
New  York,  and  while  assistant  in  the  post-office  there,  he  became  interested  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  postage.  After  many  years  of  writing  and  speaking,  his  object  was  achieved  in 
respect  to  land  postage. 

BATES,  Edwakd,  ll.d.,  1793-1869;  b.  Virginia;  an  earlj^  settler  and  lawyer  InMis- 
souri.  member  of  the  legislature,  of  the  constitutional  convention,  and  representative  in 
congress.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  president  in  the  convention  that  nomi- 
nated Lincoln  in  1860,  and  was  attorue3'-gen.  in  Lincoln's  first  cabinet. 

BATES,  Joshua,  1788-1864;  an  Engli.sh  banker,  b.  in  Massachusetts.  He  estab- 
lished a  house  in  London  m  connection  with  John  Baring,  son  of  sir  Thomas  Baring, 
and  subsequently  went  into  the  firm  of  Baring  Brothers.  He  gave  $50,000  towards  found- 
ing the  Boston  public  library.  His  only  child  is  Madame  Van  de  Weyer,  the  wife  of  a 
Belgian  diplomatist.  ' 

BATES,  William,  d.d.,  1625-99:  an  English  uon  conformist  divine,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  reviewing  the  public  liturgy,  and  one  of  those  concerned  in  drawing  up 
the  exceptions  to  the  book  of  common  prayer.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Charles 
XL,  and  became  minister  of  St.  Du.stan's,  but  was  deprived  of  his  benelice  for  non-con- 
formity. He  published  in  Latin,  Select  Lives  of  Illustrious  and  Punis Persons;  other  works 
appeared  after  his  death. 

BATH,  the  chief  city  in  Somersetshire,  England,  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  wooded 
vallej'  in  the  n.e.  part  of  the  co.,  on  the  Avon,  20  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  106  m.  s.w.  of 
London.  The  houses  are  built  wholly  of  white  freestone — "  bathoolite, "  worked  in  the 
neighboring  quarries — bricks  being  entirely  discarded.  The  city  has  a  finer  appearance 
than  any  other  in  England,  the  variety  of  level  giving  very  commanding  sites  for  its 
fine  and  regular  streets,  crescents,  and  public  buildings.  The  beauty  and  sheltered 
character  of  its  situation,  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  and  especially  the  curative  efficacy 
of  its  hot  chalybeate  springs,  have  long  rendered  B.  a  favorite  fashionaljle  resort.  The 
springs,  which  are  four  in  number,  v/ere  known  to  the  Romans,  who  built  baths  on  the 
spot  in  the  1st  c. ,  of  which  extensive  remains  were  discovered  in  1775.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  springs  varies  from  97'  to  117°  F. ;  theyri.se  near  the  river  bank,  in  the 
center  of  the  city,  and  discharge  184,320  gallons  of  water  daily.  The  water  is  most 
useful  in  bilious,  nervous,  and  scrofulous  complaints,  palsy,  rlieumatism,  gout,  and 
cutaneous  diseases.  Though  the  gayety  of  B.  has  greatly  waned  since  the  days  of  the 
prince  regent,  there  has  been  a  great  general  inqjrovement  in  the  city,  but  the  pop 
somewliat  diminished  during  the  twenty  years  1851-71.  It  has  two  parks,  and  many 
public  walks  and  open  places;  theater,  concert-rooms,  and  other  places  of  amusement; 
subscription  library,  museum,  club-house,  educational  institutions,  etc.  The  abbey 
church  is  a  cruciform  structure  in  the  latest  perpendicular  style,  with  a  fine  roof  in  the 
style  of  Henry  VII. 's  chapel,  and  a  central  tower  150  ft.  high.  About  a  mile  to  the  n.w. 
is  Beckford's  tower,  built  by  thi;  eccentric  author  of  Vctthek,  but  now  a  cemetery  chapel. 
It  is  154  ft.  high.  B.  rciturns  two  members  to  parliament.  Pop.  '71,  53,704,  at  times 
much  increased  by  visitors.  B.  has  no  manufactures  of  any  note.  Coal  is  found  in  the 
neighborhood.  iThe  Great  Western  railway  from  Loudon  to  the  w.  passes  through 
the  city.     B.  is  of  great  antiquity;  it  was  a  Roman  station  called  AqucBSolis,  at  the  inter- 
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section  of  the  great  Roman  w&ys  from  London  to  TTales,  and  from  Lincoln  to  the  s. 
coast  of  Enghiud.  Richard  I.  granted  B.  its  earliest  extant  charter,  which  was  subse- 
quently couhrmed  by  ilenry  IIL  and  greatly  extended  by  George  III.  A  greater 
number  of  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  and  near  E.  than  elsewhere  in  Britain; 
they  form  a  collection  unrivaled  in  extent  and  value. 

BATH,  KxiGHTS  OF  THE.  The  name  of  this  order  is  derived  from  the  ceremony  of 
bathing,  which  used  to  be  practiced  at  the  inauguration  of  a  knight,  as  an  emblem  of 
the  purity  henceforth  required  of  him  by  the  laws  of  chivalry.  The  ceremony  is  of 
unknown'  antiquity,  and  is  spoken  of  by  writers  of  the  13th  c.  as  an  ancient  custom. 
See  Kmgiit.  The  earliest  authentic  instance  of  its  observance  which  we  have  in  this 
countrj-,  is  in  the  time  of  Plenry  lY.,  who,  in  preparing  for  liis  coronation,  made  foi-ty- 
six  knights  at  the  tower  of  London,  who  had  watched  all  the  night  before,  and  bathed 
themselves.  The  last  knights  of  the  B.  created  in  the  ancient  form  were  at  tlie  cor- 
onation of  Charles  IL  in  1G61.  From  that  period  till  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover,  the  order  fell  into  oblivion.  It  was  revived  by  George  I.  in  1725,  and  is  now 
the  second  order  in  rank  in  England,  the  first  being  the  Garter.  By  the  statutes  then 
framed  for  the  government  ofthe  order,  it  was  declared  that,  besides  the  sovereign,  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  and  a  great  master,  there  should  be  tliirty-five  knights.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  great  war,  it  was  thought  expedient,  with  a  view  to  rewarding  the 
merits  of  manj^  distinguished  officers,  both  military  and  naval,  to  extend  the  limits  of 
the  oriler,  which  was^  effected  on  the  2d  Jan.,  1815.  But  the  order  was  still  purely 
military,  and  it  vv-as  not  tdl  1847  that  it  was  placed  on  its  present  footing  by  the  admis- 
sion of  civil  knights,  commanders,  and  companions.  The  following  is  its  present 
oi-ganization. 

Fii-d  Class. — Knights  grand  cross  (K.G.C.);  the  number  not  to  exceed,  for  the 
military  service,  50,  exclusive  of  the  roj'-al  family  and  foreigners;  and  for  the  civil 
service,  25. 

Second  Class. — Knights  commanders  (K.C.B.);  militar}^  102,  and  civil,  50,  exclusive 
of  foreigners.  These,  like  the  first,  have  the  title  sir,  and  take  precedence  of  knights 
bachelors. 

T/tu'd  Class. — Companions  (C.B.);  military,  525,  and  civil,  200.  They  take  prece- 
dence of  esquires,  but  are  not  entitled  to  the  distinctive  appellation  of  knighthood.  No 
officer  can  be  nominated  to  the  military  division  of  this  class  unless  his  name  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  London  Gazette  for  distinguished  services  in  action;  and  the  order  has 
never  been  conferred  on  an  officer  below  the  rank  of  a  major,  or  commander  m  the 
navy. 

BATH,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Kentucky,  on  the  Lickingriver:  220  sq.m.;  pop. '70,  10,145 — 
1703  colored.  It  has  abundance  of  iron  and  coal,  and  several  medicinal  springs,  and  pro- 
duces cereals  and  wool.     Co.  seat,  Owingsville. 

BATH,  a  CO.  in  Virginia  in  the  Alleghanies,  on  the  West  Virginia  border;  725  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '70,  3795 — 889  colored.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  with  fertile  valleys,  producing  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  and  cattle,  and  there  are  medicinal  springs  of  value.    Co.  seat.  Warm  Springs. 

BATH,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  in  Maine,  on  the  Kennebec,  4  m.  below  the  junction 
with  the  Androscoggin,  12  m.  from  the  sea  and  35  m.  s.  of  Augusta;  the  seat  of  justice 
of  Sagadahoc  co. ;  pop.  '70,  7371.  Ship-building  is  the  main  business,  in  which  ii  ranks 
next  after  Baltimore.  The  harbor  is  never  frozen,  and  being  easily  accessible  it  renders 
B.  an  important  commercial  place.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1780,  and  as  a  city 
in  1850.     There  is  ample  railroad  connection  in  all  directions. 

BATH,  a  village  in  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  74  m.  s.s.e.  of  Rochester  on  Conhocton  creek; 
pop.  of  township,  '75,  6704;  in  '80,  6779.  It  is  the  co.  seat,  and  has  an  orphan  asylum, 
court-house,  and  the  New  York  state  soldiers'  home. 

BATH,  Eakl  of.     See  Pulteney,  William. 

BATH — BATHING.  By  bathmg  is  usually  understood  the  immersion  of  the  body,  or 
a  part  of  it,  in  water  In  a  more  extended  signification,  it  means  the  surrounding  of  the 
body  with  anj'  medium  differing  in  nature  or  temperture  from  its  usual  medium;  thus, 
we  speak  of  a  blood-bath,  a  vapor-bath,  a  cold-air  bath,  a  compressed-air  bath  (q.v.).  an 
earth-bath.  A  fourfold  division  may  be  made  of  baths:  1.  According  to  the  substance 
with  which  the  body  is  surrounded — into  water,  oil,  milk,  gas,  sand,  and  otiier  baths; 
2.  Accordiiiii'  to  the  manner  of  application — into  river,  slipper,  plunge,  shower,  dropping, 
vapor,  and  douche  baths;  3.  According  to  the  parts  of  the  body  subjected  to  the  appli- 
cation— into  whole,  half,  sitz,  foot,  hand,  and  eye  baths;  and  4.  According  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  .substance  applied — into  cold,  tepid,  warm,  and  hot  baths. 

The  practice  of  bathing  undoubtedly  reaches  back  to  the  earliest  times  in  the  existence 
of  the  human  race,  and  the  most  ancient  historical  accounts  as  well  as  popular  myths 
make  mention  of  it.  Among  the  Egyptians,  the  bath  was  practiced  as  a  religious  rite; 
and,  in  general,  we  find  the  opinion  prevailing  throughout  antiquity,  that  purification 
of  the  body  induced  or  signified  moral  purity.  Man,  it  was  thought,  ought  to  present 
himself  pure  in  body  and  soul,  when  he  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  god.  or  in  any 
transaction  that  brought  him  into  immediate  contact  with  that  being.  In  making 
the  bath  a  religious  ordinance,  Moses  may  have  had  in  view  the  prevention  or  more 
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speedy  cure  of  those  skin-diseases  so  prevaleut  in  the  cast.  Tlie  Mosaic  law  proscribeg 
expressly,  in  some  cases,  the  use  of  runnin?^  water,  wliicli  has  given  rise,  througli  a  mis- 
understanding-, to  the  deleterious  ce'lar-ljaths  of  the  Jews.  In  Palestine,  llie  wealthier 
Jews  had  privalc;  baths  in  their  houses,  and  ponds  in  their  gardens,  an  ai'rangement 
wliieli  prt'vailed  in  all  the  civilized  parts  of  the  east,  and  wliich  does  so  still.  There 
were,  besides,  public  bath-houses  among  the  Jews,  as  among  oilier  nations.  Among  the 
Greeks,  also,  bathing  was  verj'  early  in  vi.se.  I'he  practice  is  ol'Ien  alluded  to  in  Homer. 
Bathing  among  tile  Greeks,  as  amcjng  other  nations,  was  counted  a  religious  rite,  and  was 
connected  with  the  preparations  for  sacrilice,  for  the  reception  (jf  oracles,  for  marriage, 
etc.  We  possess,  however,  no  detailed  accounts  of  the  construction  and  arrangements 
eitlicr  of  private  or  of  public  baths  in  Greece,  whicli  last  were  mostly  connected  with  the 
gynmasia.  The  men  bathed  together;  that  there  were  public  baths  for  women,  appears 
probal)ie  from  various  indications. 

Among  the  Romans,  although  warm-baths  {(Iienncp)  were  in  use  from  the  earliest 
tiuK's,  yet  it  was  only  at  a  late  period  that  they  were  so  extensively  adopted;  and  then 
the  increased  and  universal  spread  of  luxury  had  driven  the  primitive  object  of  bathing 
into  the  background,  so  that  the  public  baths  were  looked  upon  as  places  of  general 
resort  for  pleasure.  The  mo.st  of  these  public  baths  were  built  under  the  emperors. 
They  were  numerous  in  Rome  and  in  the  provincial  cities.  Their  con.struction  may  be 
gathered  from  their  numerous  remains,  and  from  the  descrij^tion  of  them  given  by  Roman 
writers;  they  resembled  the  Turkish  and  Russian  baths. 

The  essential  parts  of  a  Roman  bath  were  as  follows.  1.  The  Itypocmist,  or  stove,  in 
the  basement-story,  for  heating  both  the  bath-rooms  and  the  water.  The  water  was 
coutair.ed  in  three  receptacles  or  boilers,  so  arranged  that  the  undermost,  immediately 
over  the  tire,  contained  the  hot  water;  the  one  in  the  middle,  the  tepid  water;  and  the 
uppermost,  the  cold  water,  These  vessels  were  so  connected  by  pipes,  both  with  the 
bath-rooms  and  with  one  another,  that  the  hot  water  that  flowed  from  the  lowest  boiler 
was  replaced  by  tepid  water  from  the  one  above;  and  that,  again,  by  cold  from  the 
uppermost. — 3.  The  npodi/teriu/n,  or  room  for  undressing. — 3.  The  f riff kJan'um,  a  room 
Avitli  a  basin  for  cold  bathing. — i.  The  tcpidariuin,  the  purpose  of  which  cannot  be 
exactlj'  determined,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  batlung  m  tepid  water, 
and  also  for  allowing  the  body  to  cool  down  in  a  mild  temperature. — 5.  The  caldarium, 
in  which  .sometimes  the  sudatio,  or  sweating-bath,  and  sometimes  Ihe  real  hot-water 
bath,  v,-ere  taken.  This  room  had  hollow  walls,  and  the  floor  rested  on  low  pillars  over 
the  hj'pocaust,  so  that  it  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  heated  air.  The  luconium, 
which  is  spoken  of  as  a  part  of  the  caldarium,  was  probably  a  kind  of  stove  that  was 
heated  from  the  hypocaust,  and  contributed  to  raise  the  temperature.  In  the  bath- 
rooms there  were  basins  {(dca)  for  holding  the  water,  and  round  the  walls  Avere  benches 
or  seats,  which,  in  the  caldarium,  were  raised  as  in  an  amphitheater,  in  order  to  give 
the  bathers  the  choice  of  the  higher  temperature  of  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  or  of  the 
more  moderate  of  the  lower.  The  caldarium  contained  also  a  lahrum  or  vase  of  several 
feet  diameter,  filled  with  cold  water,  into  which  the  bathers  dipped  after  the  hot  bath. 
With  these  essential  parts  of  a  bath,  there  were  usually  connected  an  vnctuarivm  or 
ekeofhesium — i.e.,  an  anointing-room,  and  often  gardens,  covered  walks,  rooms  for 
games,  etc 

The  processs  of  bathing  was  this:  After  undressing  m  the  apodyterium,  the  bather 
was  anointed  in  the  ekeothesium  with  a  cheap  coarse  oil,  and  then  proceeded  to  a  spa- 
cious apartment  devoted  to  exercises  of  various  kinds,  among  which  games  at  ball  held 
a  prominent  place  (hence  the  hall  was  called  Hphimxterium).  After  exercise,  he  went 
into  the  caldarium,  either  merely  to  sweat  or  to  take  the  hot  bath;  and  during  this  part 
ol  the  process,  the  body  was  scraped  with  instruments  called  strigiks.  Being  now  dried 
with  cloths,  and  slightly  anointed  all  over  with  perfumed  oils,  he  resumed  his  dress,  and 
then  passed  a  short  time  successively  in  the  tepidarium  and  the  frigidarium,  which 
softened  the  transition  from  the  gi-eat  heat  of  the  caldarium  into  the  open  air. 

The  public  baths  for  women  were  of  similar  construction,  and  were  much  frequented 
even  by  the  most  respectal)le.  The  women  bathed  in  company,  like  the  men.  The 
irregularity  of  men  and  women  bathing  together  is  also  alluded  to  by  ancient  writers; 
and^in  later  times,  the  baths  in  gencrafbecame  the  scenes  of  all  sorts  of  debauchery,  as 
was  the  case  at  Eai;!-. 

The  most  remarkable  remains  of  Roman  baths  are  those  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  of 
Caracalla,  and  of  Diocletian  in  Rome,  and  the  recently  excavated  thermae  at  Pompeii: 
remains  of  the  kind  are  also  to  Ije  found  in  Germany,  France,  and  England.  The  extent 
and  ma<rnificence  of  those  edifices  it  is  difticult  for  us  now  to  conceive.  Speaking  of 
the  baths  of  Caracalla,  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  Hand-hook  of  ArcMiectitre,  says:  "St. 
Geortre's  hall,  at  Liverpool,  is  the'most  exact  copy,  in  modern  times,  of  a  part  of  these 
baths\  The  hall  itself  is  a  reproduction,  both  in  scale  and  design,  of  the  central  hall  of 
Caracalla's  baths,  but  improved  in  detail  and  design,  having  five  bays  instead  of  only- 
three.  With  the  two  courts  at  each  end,  it  makes  up  a  suite  of  apartments  very  .similar 
to  those  found  in  the  Roman  examples.  The  whole  building,  however,  is  less  than  one 
fourth  of  the  size  of  the  central  mass  of  a  Roman  bath,  and  therefore  gives  but  little  idea 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  whole." 

/The  ancient  Germans  seem,  according  to  Tacitus  and  other  writers,  to  have  been 
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fondest  of  the  cold  river-bath.  When  Roman  luxury  was  driven  out  by  German  habits, 
and  the  n.  of  Europe  got  the  upper  hand  of  tlie  s.,  batlis  ceased  to  be  of  public  impor- 
tance, and  amid  the  tempestuous  irruptions  and  tluetuations  of  the  different  nations, 
those  splendid  editices  fell  into  ruins.  Christianity,  however,  by  the  iustitutiou  of  bap- 
tism, had  preserved  for  the  bath  its  religious  signification;  and  in  the  middle  ages, 
among  the  ceremonies  preceding  the  solemnity  of  conferring  the  honor  of  knighthood, 
the  bath  was  held  essential.  The  Arabians  and  the  ]\[ohammedans  generally  had  more 
completely  adopted  bathing  into  their  manners  and  customs.  Islam  enjoins  on  the 
believer  the  careful  preservation  of  corporal  purity;  and  for  this  purpose,  prescribes 
repeated  daily  al)lutions.  Besides  these,  certain  circumstances  and  times  make  the  use  of 
the  B.  ritually  obligatory  on  both  men  and  women.  For  this  end,  not  only  did  the  rich 
erect  splendid  batlis  in  their  houses  and  gardens,  but  bath-houses  for  the  people  in  gen- 
eral were  established  in  every  town  in  which  there  was  a  mosque.  The  public  baths  of 
the  Turks  of  the  present  day  are  a  copy  of  those  ancient  Arabian  baths.  The  construc- 
tion of  tiiose  oriental  baths,  imitations  of  which  are  now  to  be  found  in  some  European 
cities,  is  as  follows:  The  building  is  of  stone,  the  bath-rooms  have  a  floor  of  marble, 
which  is  heated  from  below,  and  tubes  in  the  walls  conduct  the  heat  in  all  directions. 
The  bather  undresses,  wraps  himself  in  a  blanket,  puts  on  wooden  slipper.s,  lo  protect 
him  from  the  heat  of  the  tloor,  and  enters  the  bath-room.  Here  a  general  perspiration 
soon  breaks  through  the  skin,  which  is  washed  oft'  with  cold  water.  The  body  is  then 
rubbed  with  woolen  cloths,  and  smeared  with  a  soap  or  salve  benelicial  to  the  skin.  This 
is  generally  accompanied  by  the  operation  of  "  kneading."  The  baih-attendant  stretches 
the  bather  on  a  table,  pours  warm  water  over  him,  and  then  begins  to  press,  squeeze, 
and  twist  his  whole  body  with  wonderful  de.xteritj'.  Every  limb  is  straightened  and 
stretched,  and  when  he  has  finished  one  side,  he  begins  on  the  other.  He  kneels  upon 
the  bather;  he  seizes  him  by  th3  shoulders,  makes  his  backljone  crack,  and  every  verte- 
bra quiver,  or  applies  soft  blows  to  the  fleshy  parts.  He  then  takes  a  hair-cloth,  and 
rubs  the  whole  body,  rubs  off  the  hard  skin  of  the  feet  with  pumice-stone,  anoints  the 
bather  with  soap  and  perfumes,  and  finishes  by  cutting  his  hair  and  beard.  This  treat- 
ment lasts  some  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  and  the  feeling  after  it  is  as  of  being  born 
anew.  An  inexpressibly  delicious  .sensation  of  comfort  pervades  the  body,  and  soon 
ends  in  a  sweet  sleep.  After  bathing,  people  repose  in  a  cooler  room,  stretched  on 
couches,  and  finally  partake  of  coffee,  sherbet,  or  lemonade. 

In  England,  France,  and  Germauj',  public  establishments  for  bathing  were  long 
unknown.  It  was  during  the  crusades,  which  brought  the  east  and  west  into  contact, 
that  Europeans  first  became  acquainted  with  the  baths  of  the  Asiatics;  and  the  want  of 
such  institutions  came  to  be  more  sensibly  felt  from  the  leprosy  and  other  skin-diseases 
which  intercourse  with  Asia  introduced  into  western  Europe.  The  evil  was  at  first 
sought  to  be  met  by  establi.shing  hospitals;  but  as  these  were  found  insufficient,  baths 
and  bath-rooms  were  erected,  which  gradually  became  public  establishments. 

Besides  the  kinds  of  baths  already  described,  there  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  larger 
cities  of  Europe,  generally  in  connection  with  water-baths,  imitations  of  the  vapor-baths 
which  have  been  long  in  common  use  in  Russia.  The  Russian  bath  consists  of  a  small 
apartment  built  of  wood,  with  broad  benches  running  round  it,  on  which  the  people  lie 
undressed.  By  throwing  water  upon  glowing  hot  pebbles,  a  dense  hot  steam  is  pro- 
duced, which  envelops  the  bathers,  and  throws  them  into  such  a  heat,  that  the  perspira- 
tion breaks  out  over  the  whole  body.  In  this  atmosphere  of  steam,  the  thermometer 
often  rises  to  112-140'  F.  After  they  have  sweated  for  some  time,  and  from  time  to 
time  cooled  themselves  again,  by  having  cold  water  poiu-ed  over  them,  the  skin  is  rubbed 
with  soap,  and  with  towels  made  of  inner  bark,  or  with  brushes;  they  are  flogged  with, 
softened  birch-twigs,  and  then  washed  with  tepid,  and  afterwards  with  cold  water;  and 
at  last  have  cold  water  dashed  over  them.  A  bather  will  also  go  direct  from  the  sweat- 
ing-bath, and  plunge  into  a  river  or  a  pond,  or  roll  himself  in  the  snow.  These  baths 
are  a  necessary  of  life  in  Russia,  and  are  to  be  found  in  every  village.  The  German 
vapoi'-bath  differs  in  this,  that  the  steam  is  produced  in  a  boiler,  and  that  the  bather 
remains  for  some  time  in  an  adjoining  room  of  moderate  temperature,  wrapped  in 
blankets,  to  allow  the  perspiration  to  go  on,  and  the  blood  to  become  calm.  A  ruder 
kind  of  sweating-bath,  in  a  hole  in  the  earth,  or  in  a  baking-oven,  is  practiced  among 
many  nations;  among  the  Finns,  the  natives  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  etc. 

As  regards  detergence,  the  vapor-bath  is  the  only  kind  of  bath  that  is  really  effectual. 
Seated  naked  in  a  room  filled  with  hot  vapor  (which  produces  no  inconvenience  in 
breathing),  the  scurf,  ■which,  notwithstanding  all  sorts  of  previous  ablutions,  has  accu- 
mulated on  the  skin,  is  gradually  softened  and  loosened,  and  is  rubbed  oft"  in  a  surpris- 
ing manner  by  the  liands  of  the  bath-man  who  is  in  attendance  at  these  establishments. 
As  in  the  Turkish  bath,  the  persoa  is  cooled  down  by  being  dashed  with  tepid  and  cold 
water.  After  this  kind  of  bathing,  the  sensation  is  exceedingly  agreeable.  The  process 
just  mentioned  mav  be  said  to  resemble  that  in  use  by  the  Romans;  the  hands  of  the 
operator  having  much  the  same  effect  as  the  strigiles  of  the  ancients.  Few  of  the  ordi- 
nary bathing  establishments  in  Great  Britain  have  vapor-baths,  at  least  not  on  a  proper 
footing;  and  the  great  value  of  this  species  of  bath  as  a  purifier  of  the  skin  is  little  known. 

Bathing  is  a  very  important  agent  in  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  health. 
Besides  promoting  cleanliness,  the  refreshing  and  invigorating  effects  of  cold  batliing  in 
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its  various  forms  have  always  been  more  or  less  iinclorstood,  as  have  also  the  soothing 
effects  of  the  -warm  bath.  But  the  virtues  of  water  as  a  curative  agent  have  been 
more  fully  {levcioped  in  modern  times,  since  tlie  rise  of  the  system  of  therapeutics 
known  as  the  water-cure  or  hydrojiatliy.  With  that  cxan:gcration  which  is  incident  to 
everythin<i;  new,  the  lirst  promoters  of  tliis  system  fz:ave  itout  us  a  panacea  "for  all  the 
ills  that  tlesh  is  heir  to."  ]}ut  now  that  these  quackisli  pretensions  are  all  but  univer- 
sally given  up,  it  is  very  generally  admitted  tiiat  water  is  capable  of  a  large  range  of 
effects,  some  of  them  apparently  of  the  most  o])posite  kinds;  while  the  mode  of  action 
is  nothing  mysterious,  but  capable  of  explanation  on  the  recognized  principles  of  physi- 
ology. The  fuller  e.\])ositi(m  of  this  part  of  the  subject  will  be  more  conveniently 
considered  under  IIydkoi'atiiy. 

A  Mkdicatku  H\tii  is  one  iu  which  some  .substance,  intended  to  act  as  a  medicine, 
lias  been  mi.xed  with  the  liquid.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  methods  known 
to  medical  art  of  bringing  remedies  to  bear  upon  the  system.  The  skin  is  by  no  means 
impervious  to  foreign  substances;  and  no  other  organ  presents  at  once  so  large  a  sur- 
face to  the  matter  to  be  imbibed;  at  times,  also,  the  other  channels  by  which  remedies 
are  introduced  into  the  body  cannot  be  used.  I>aths  of  this  kind  are  ])artly  imitations 
of  natural  mineral  waters,  and  partly  other  remedial  mixtures.  The  mineral  substances 
u.sed  are  conunon  salt,  chloride  of  lime,  intric  acid,  corrosive  .sublimate,  potash  or  .soda 
caustic  or  carbonated,  ashe.s.  soa]),  iodine,  sulphur,  iron,  etc.;  the  vegetable  are  wine, 
vinegp.r,  solutiims  oi  essential-oils,  infusions  of  thyme,  rosemary,  lavender,  wormwood, 
Avillow,  oak,  and  Peruvian  bark,  etc.;  such  animal  substances  as  milk,  blood,  bouillon 
of  meat,  etc.,  are  also  sometimes  employed  as  baths,  with  a  view  to  impart  nourishment, 
but  whether  much  is  taken  up  into  the  system,  is  doubtful.  In  the  case,  also,  of  vapor- 
l)aths,  medicaments  are  added  to  the  water  with  good  effect;  these  imist,  of  course,  be 
volatile.  If  the  whole  body  is  to  be  immersed  in  the  vapor,  nothing  nuist  be  used  that 
might  injure  the  organs  of  respiration;  when  the  application  is  partial,  and  by  a  special 
apparatus,  this  precaution  is  less  necessary.  In  connection  with  this  may  be  mentioned 
the  so-called  Smoke-baths,  or  medicated  fumigations,  in  which  the  whole  body,  with 
exception,  of  course,  of  the  head,  or  particular  parts  of  it.  are  brought  in  contact  with 
the  vapors  of  dry  medicinal  substances.  Resinous  aromatic  sul)stances,  incense,  myrrh, 
benzoin,  amber,  sulphur,  cinnabar,  and  mercury  are  used  fortliispurpo.se.  The  appli- 
cation must  be  made  iu  what  is  called  a  fumigating-box,  in  which  the  particular  part  of 
the  body  alone  is  inclosed  along  with  the  vapor,  in  order  that  the  respiratory  organs  may 
not  be  incommoded.  The  utmost  precaution  is  requisite  with  the  vapors  of  sulphur  and 
mercury,  as  they  are  apt  to  occasion  serious  acjcidents. 

Another  species  of  vapor-bath  is  what  is  called  an  Akimal  Bath,  which  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  was  in  great  reputation  in  cases  of  lameness.  Either  the  whole  body 
of  the  patient  is  wrapped  iu  the  skin  of  a  newly  slaughtered  an?mal,  or  an  opening  is 
made,  and  the  diseased  limb  inserted  into  the  breast  or  belly  of  the  animal  while  yet 
alive,  or  into  the  newly  drawn  blood.  Sometimes  smaller  animals  are  killed,  split  up, 
and  immediately  applied  to  the  diseased  part. 

Of  Gas  Baths,  the  most  generally  used  are  those  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  car- 
bonic-acid gas,  which  are  to  be  had  at  certain  mineral  springs.  The  first,  mixed  in  small 
quantity  with  atmospheric  air,  lowers  the  irritability  of  the  air-tubes,  and  affords  relief 
in  many  diseases  of  the  respiratoiy  organs.  A  stronger  mixture  of  it,  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  outer  surface,  is  of  use  in  disorders  arising  from  depression  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  skin.  Carbonic-acid  gas  gives  a  gentle  stimulus  to  the  skin,  promotes  men- 
struation, and  is  much  used  in  many  places  in  the  form  of  half-baths.  In  recent  times, 
at  Ischl  and  other  places,  the  vapors  that  arise  from  the  mineral  springs  loaded  with 
saline  particles,  are  received  in  close  room.s,  in  which  the  patients  walk  about,  and  allow 
the  vapors  to  act  upon  the  lungs  and  skin. 

The  terms  water-bath  and  sand-bath  have  been  adopted  in  chemi.stry,  to  signify  a 
contrivance  by  which  vessels  that  are  to  be  heated  to  a  certain  temperature  are  hot 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  fire,  but  receive  their  heat  through  the  medium 
of  hot  sand  or  watei',  so  that  the  heating  takes  place  uniformly,  and  overheating  is 
avoided 

BATHGATE,  a  t.  in  the  center  of  Linlithgow.shire,  17  m.  w.s.w.  of  Edinburgh.  The 
old  town  lies  on  a  steep  slope,  and  the  new  on  a  more  level  site.  Fi'cestone,  coal,  and 
carboniferous  limestone,  are  wrought  in  the  vicinity.  In  1C63,  king  Charles  II.  granted 
B.  a  charter,  since  which  time  it  has  been  a  free  burgh  or  barony.  In  the  vicinity  is  the 
site  of  an  ancient  castle,  which  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  brought  as  a 
part  of  her  dowry  to  her  husband,  Walter,  great  steward  of  Scotland,  who  died  here. 
The  celebrated  gas  coal  called  Torbanehill  mineral,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  litigation,  and  of  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion  among  scientific  men,  is 
worked  here.  B.  has  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  but  mining  is  the  chief  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants.     Pop.  71,  6942. 

BATIIOjM'ETER,  an  instrument  invented  by  C.  William  Siemens,  for  indicating  the 
depth  of  the  sea  beneath  a  passing  vessel.  The  density  of  sea-water  is  about  1.026,  while 
tliat  of  solid  earth  or  rock  lias  an  average  of  about  2.7;").  Hence,  the  attraction  emanat- 
ing from  the  water  which  lies  beneath  the  ship,  is  less  than  that  whicli  would  be  exerted 
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by  earth  or  rock  occupying  the  same  relative  position,  and  the  greater  the  deptli  of  the 
•water,  the  greater  the  loss  of  attraction.  Ilence,  further,  the  weight  of  a  given  mass  of 
matter  on  board  the  ship  will  be  greater  wlicn  the  ship  is  ashore  tlian  when  afloat,  by 
an  amount  wliicli  may  be  made  appreciable  b\-  an  instrument  of  sutticient  delicacy,  and 
this  (Imiinution  of  weight  may  become  a  recognizable  function  of  the  greater  depth  of 
water.  Dr.  ^Siemens  tills  with  mercury  a  vertical  steel  tube  of  small  bore,  fitted  below 
with  a  cup-shaped  expansion  closed  with  a  corrugated  .steel-plate  diapln-agm.  Tlie  pres- 
sure of  tlie  mercury  upon  the  upper  surface  of  tiie  diaphragm  is  antagonized  by  a  plate 
adjusted  to  bear  upon  the  center  of  its  under  surface,  and  this  plate  is  supported  by  steel 
spiral  springs  that  are  attached  to  the  top  of  the  column.  In  the  construction  of  the 
instrument,  care  has  been  taken  to  compensate  for  the  variations  caused  in  tlie  density  of 
the  mercurJ^  and  in  the  elasticity  of  tlie  steel  springs,  by  change  of  temperature.  A.s"lhe 
tension  of  the  springs  varies  with  their  extension,  while  the  pressure  of  the  mercury  on 
tlie  diaphragm  varies  with  the  attraction  from  deep  or  shallow  water,  the  two  forces 
adjust  themselves  by  a  movement  of  parts,  and  the  motion  is  so  magnified  by  a  microm- 
eter screw,  having  an  electric  tell-tale,  that  the  apparatus  indicates  a  change  of  a  fathom 
ill  depth  of  water  for  each  division  on  the  scale  of  the  micrometer. 

BA'THORI,  Elizabeth,  the  niece  of  Stephen  Bathori,  king  of  Poland,  and  wife  of 
count  Nadasdi,  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  was  born  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century. 
Her  diabolical  cruelty  has  condemned  her  memory  to  eternal  infamy.  By  means  of  large 
bribes,  she  induced  an  old  man-servant  and  two  female  servants  to  kidnap  and  convev  to 
her,  either  b}'  stratagem  or  force,  young  girls  from  the  neighboring  country,  whom  she 
slowly  put  to  death  in  the  dungeons  of  her  castle  by  the  most  horrible  tortures.  It  is 
related  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  having  violently  struck  one  of  her  victims,  the  blood 
spirted  up  into  her  own  face,  and,  as  she  fancied,  left  the  skin  whiter  when  it  was  wiped 
off.  An  infernal  idea  instantly  possessed  her.  She  invited  to  a  grand  banquet  all  tlie 
young  g-irls  round  about,  and  caused  300  of  them  to  be  put  to  death,  being  under  the 
impression  that  a  bath  of  blood  would  renew  her  youth.  So  monstrous  a  story  is  proba 
bly  exaggerated,  but  it  at  least  shows  that  she  was  conceived  capable  of  it.  Inquiry  was 
at  length  made  into  the  appalling  rumors,  w'lien  it  was  discovered  that  this  femalefiend 
had  murdered,  in  cold  blood,  not  fewer  than  650  maidens.  The  domestics  who  assisted 
her  were  either  beheaded  or  burned  alive:  but  the  countess,  whose  crimes  merited  infi- 
nitely the  greater  punishment,  was  merely  imprisoned  for  life  in  her  fortress  of  Esej; 
where  she  died  in  1614. 

BATHOS  (Gr.  bathos,  depth)  is  a  term  employed  by  critics  to  designate  a  iudicrouy 
descent  from  a  lofty  thought  to  a  mean  one,  or  a  sinking  below  tlie  "ordinaiy  level  of 
thought  in  a  ridiculous  effort  to  aspire.  See  Ci.im.\x.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  B.  that  i  c 
who  is  guilty  of  it  should  be  unconscious  of  his  fall,  and  while  groveling  on  the  earth, 
should  imagine  that  he  is  still  cleaving  the  heavens.  A  good  example  of  B.  is  ihe  well- 
known  couplet : 

And  thou,  Dalhoiisie,  the  great  god  oftvar. 
Lieutenant-general  to  the  earl  of  Mar. 

BATHS  AND  "WASH-HOUSES,  Public.  The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  the 
erection  of  a  number  of  public  establishments,  at  which  the  masses  may  enjoy  a  bath  for 
the  merest  tritle  of  their  weekly  earnings.  Where  steam-engines  are  empioj'ed  in  con- 
nection with  cotton-factories  or  other  works,  there  is  usually  a  certain  quantity  of  waste 
steam  or  waste  hot  water  at  disposal,  which  could,  at  an  insignificant  cost,  be  directed 
into  baths  for  the  use  of  the  workmen  of  the  establishment.  We  are  aware  of  one 
instance  where  seven  baths  were  comfortably  fitted  up  at  the  small  expense  of  £80,  m 
which  the  men  and  women  bathe  on  alternate  daj's,  to  the  number  of  from  30  to 
80  a  week — paying  a  mere  trifle  to  the  keeper,  who  attends  an  hour  and  a  half  each 
evening,  and  finds  towels,  soap,  etc. ,  nothing  being  charged  by  the  proprietors  for  the 
original  outlay.  But  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  cure  for  a  great  evil.  Where  the 
masses  are  densely  packed  in  lanes  and  alleys,  where  house-accommodation  is  dear 
and  limited,  where  the  necessaries  of  life  have  to  be  continually  .struggled  for,  and  these 
conventional  evils  increased,  in  too  many  instances,  by  improvidence — the  house  is  but 
a  night-.shelter,  affording  little  or  no  convenience  for  the  necessary  operations  of  the 
housewife.  Independent  of  this,  a  pulilic  wash-house  is,  in  point  of  economy,  prefer- 
able to  any  number  of  isolated  efforts.  By  co-operation,  superior  accommodation. 
better  apparatus,  and  a  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  result  can  be  obtained;  and 
thus  the  public  wash-house,  where  self-paying  and  self-supported,  may  be  classed 
among  the  co-operative  arrangements  which  characterize  the  social  features  of  the 
age. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Wilkinson  of  Liverpool,  in  a  year  of  cholera,  bravely  offered  the  use 
of  her  small  house,  and  the  value  of  her  personal  superintendence,  to  her  poorer  neigh- 
bors, to  facilitate  the  washing  of  their  clothes  at  a  time  when  cleanliness  was  more  than 
usually  important.  The  success  attending  the  exertions  of  a  single  individual  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  benevolent  society,  and  ultimately  to  important  municipal  arrangements. 

In  1844,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mansion  House,  attended  bv  many  persons 
of  wealth  and  influence,  to  encourage  the  formation  of  B.  and  W.  in  London;  hence 
resulted  an  "Association  for  Promoting  Cleanliness  amongst  the  Poor."    Independently 
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of  this  movoment,  a  reform  had  already  been  commenced  by  a  "  Committee  for  the 
Houseless  Poor,"  who,  ainoiiir  otlier  tliiiius,  piircliased  or  renti'daii  old  roomy  biiildinirin 
Glassliouse  yard,  surrounded  by  the  poor  and  dense  population  of  the  Luv.don  Docks 
district.  A  balh-house  and  a  wash-house  were  titled  up;  baths,  cisterns,  boilers,  cold  and 
hot  water,  towel.-,  soap,  .soda,  were  provided;  and  the  poor  were  invited  to  come  in, 
and  wash  and  bathe  without  expense  to  them.selves.  There  were  ai.so  jirovided  ])ails, 
brushes,  and  whitewash,  to  those  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  give  u  little  cleaidiness 
to  their  poor  dwellings.  This  was  ell'eeted  uiainly  through  the  benevolent  exertions  of 
]\Ir.  Bowie,  a  .surgeon,  wlio  ajjplied  himself  with  earnestness  to  the  subject.  Tlie  a.ssoci- 
ation.  afterwards  founded  at  the  city  meeting,  .sought  two  objects — to  induce  a  Avish  for 
cleanliness  among  the  poor;  and  to  render  public  B.  nndW .  sclf-pai/i/n/.  as  a  guarantee  for 
their  permanency.  Having  ol)tained  plans  and  estimates  from  architects,  the  associa- 
tion built  a  model  establishment  in  Goulston  square,  Whitechapel;  but  the  outlay 
unfortunate!}'  reached  £26.000.  In  the  mean  time,  another  societj'  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  B.  and  W.  in  George  street,  llampstead  road,  favored  by  a  liberal  arrange- 
ment on  the  part  of  tlie  Xew  River  company  in  the  .su])ply  of  water:  this  establishment 
was  opened  in  Aug.,  1846.  In  the  same  year,  parliament  pa.ssed  an  act  to  enable 
borough-councils  and  parish  vestries  to  establish  public  B.  and  W.,  supjwrted  by  borough 
and  parish  rales,  if  the  householders  should  .sanction  such  a  proceeding.  In  1847, 
another  act  strengthened  the  former;  and  the  two  together  contain  the  necessary  clauses 
for  delining  the  deiails  of  the  plan  (see  the  follov/ing  article).  The  parish  of  St.  Martin's- 
in  the-Fields  was  the  lirst  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  act;  and  before  the  close  of  1852, 
six  parishes  had  erected  public  B.  and  W.  At  the  beginning  of  1856,  the  list  had  nearly 
doubled.  The  original  free  but  humble  building  in  Glasshouse  yard  has  been  abandoned ; 
and  so  likewise  has  the  establishment  in  the  llampstead  road;  but  the  model  building 
iu  Goulston  square  still  remains.  There  were,  in  1877,  more  than  20  of  these  public 
and  parochial  B.  antl  W.  in  the  metropolis. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  efforts  have  been  confined  to  London.  Liverjjool 
took  precedence  in  date,  and  has  since  worthily  maintained  her  interest  in  the  matter. 
Manchester.  Oldham,  Hull,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Preston,  Bath,  Wolverhampton, 
Coventry,  Plymouth,  Chester,  Sunderland,  Bolton,  Macclesfield,  Oxford,  Maidstone, 
Exeter,  Rotherham,  Colchester,  South  Shields,  Dublin,  Belfast,  Glasgow,  Dundee. 
Aberdeen,  and  other  towns,  have  since  adopted  a  similar  course;  and  it  may  safely  be 
predicted  that  borough  and  parochial  B.  and  W.  will  increase  in  number  year  by  year; 
for  if  they  do  not  actually  pa}^  their  full  expenses  at  the  low  tariff  charge,  the  deficiency 
will  be  so  small  as  to  be  practically  unfelt  by  ratepayers. 

When  the  legislature  took  up  the  subject,  the  purpose  of  the  committee  appointed  in 
1844  was  in  great  part  answered;  but  that  committee  continued  to  exist  until  1855;  and 
the  exertions  of  its  members  were  attended  with  very  beneficial  results,  in  drawing  the 
attention  of  infiuential  persons  iu  various  countries  to  the  advantages  of  public  B.  and 
'W.  The  French  government  voted  600,000  francs  to  assist  the  promotion  of  such 
institutions  in  France,  after  the  plan  of  the  model  establishment;  and  a  scheme  was  set 
on  foot  for  erecting  fourteen  establishments  in  Paris,  for  which  2,000,000  francs  would 
be  required.  The  municipality  of  Venice  marked  out  an  expenditure  of  £83,000  in  the 
erection  of  B.  on  the  same  plan.  The  Norwegian  government  applied  to  the  commit- 
tee for  the  plans,  etc.,  of  their  wash-house  at  Goulston  square,  as  a  guide  for  the  erec- 
tion of  one  at  Chrisliania;  and  a  subscription  was  made  for  the  erection  of  B.  and  W. 
at  Copenhagen.  The  Belgian  government,  and  the  authorities  at  Hamburg,  Turin, 
Munich,  Amsterdam,  Lisbon,  New  York,  and  other  places,  were  m  like  manner  furnished 
with  information  on  the  subject. 

In  nearly  all  the  London  establishments,  which  may  also  be  taken  as  types  of  those  in 
the  country,  tlie  characteristic  features  are  as  follows:  The  B.  for  males  and  females  are 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  building.  The  separate  B.,  in  large  well-liglitcd  and  well- 
ventilated  rooms,  are  shut  in  by  walls,  generally  of  slate;  and  theB.  themselves,  supplied 
"with  50  or  60  gallons  of  water  for  each  bather,  are  either  of  zinc  or  enameled  iron. 
There  are  two,  three,  or  four  classes  of  B.,  charged  differently  according  to  the  amount  of 
accommodation  afforded.  At  the  St.  Martin's  establishment,  where  there  are  only  two 
classes  of  B.,  it  has  been  found  that  the  second-class  bathers  are  thrice  as  numerous  as 
the  first.  Arraugemonts,  slightly  varying  in  different  establishments,  afford  means  for 
conveying  hot  and  cold  water  to  every  Imth.  In  some  instances,  there  are  tepid  as  well  as 
cold  swimming  or  plunging  B. ;  while  two  or  three  of  them  afford  facilities  for  shower 
and  vapor  baths.  The  washing-rooms,  in  most  of  these  establishments,  are  provided 
with  numerous  small  compartments,  doorless  and  roofless,  each  for  one  person.  Each 
compartment  contains  a  boiler  and  a  washing-tub,  with  taps  for  liot  water,  cold  water, 
waste  water,  and  steam:  all  unlimited  in  quantity,  willful  waste  of  cour.se  being  guarded 
against.  An  American  washing-board  assists  the  operations;  and  arack-work  stand  protects 
tlie  feet.  The  steam  from  all  the  compartments  is  carried  upwards  to  one  great  ventilating 
shaft.  The  "wringing"  of  the  wet  washed  linen  is  effected  by  putting  the  articles  into 
a  .sort  of  perforated  cylinder,  which  is  then  rotated  with  great  velocity;  the  centrifugal 
force  drives  out  the  water  through  the  perforations  and  interstices,  leaving  the  linen, 
though  damp,  much  drier  than  it  can  be  made  by  the  familiar  laundry  process.  The 
clothes  are  then  taken  to  the  drying-room,  where  they  are  hung  on  frames  or  "  horses" 
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in  small  chambers  heated  with  hot  air  to  about  200^  or  210\  10,000  articles  of  washed 
clothing  can  now  be  dried  with  about  £1  worth  of  fuel,  or  much  less  in  tiie  towns  of  the 
north.  In  some  of  the  improved  cstablishmonts,  tliere  is  a  drying  compartment  belonging 
to  each  w;isliing  compartment,  effecting  a  manifest  saving  of  time  to  tlie  wasliers;  in 
some  of  them,  too,  there  is  an  ironing-board  to  each  compartment;  but  tlie  general  plan 
is  to  have  a  large  ironing-room,  well  provided  with  irons,  ironing-blankets  and  boards, 
and  heating  arrangements.  The  charge  is  from  Id.  to  2id.  per  hour,  according  to  the 
class  and  the  accommodation. 

One  particular  establishment  at  Manchester  may  usefully  be  described  more  in  detail, 
as  a  type  of  the  general  class  of  B.  and  W.  There  is  a  men's  swimming-bath,  70  ft.  by 
25,  witli  a  pavement  of  i)olished  York  stone  on  a  foundation  of  concrete  and  cement; 
the  sides  are  of  porcelain  tiles  laid  in  cement.  There  are  82  inclosed  dressing-closets. 
Over  these,  on  iron  pillars,  are  17  men's  warm  baths,  etich  8  ft.  by  7.  Separated  from 
this  gallery  by  an  open  passage  are  5  extra  tirst-class  baths,  larger  in  size,  and  having 
shower-baths.  There  is  a  second-class  swimming-bath  nearly  like  that  for  the  tirst-class; 
with  its  gallery  of  small  baths  over.  The  women's  baths,  in  a  different  part  of  the 
building,  comprise  4  first  and  7  second  class.  The  laundry  is  at  one  end  of  tiie  building. 
The  wasliing-roora  is  64  ft.  by  38;  it  comprises  6  tirst-class  and  30  second-class  comjiart- 
ments,  each  of  the  former  provided  with  three  tubs,  and  each  of  the  latter  with  two. 
There  is  provision  for  drying  any  amount  of  clothes  in  20  minutes  after  the  wa.shingand 
■wringing  are  completed.  All  tlie  women  have  access  to  two  patent  wriugiug-machines. 
There  is  an  ironing-room  adjoining,  fitted  up  with  stoves.  The  v/ater-tauk  has  a 
capacity  of  3000  gallons;  the  baths,  if  all  full,  would  hold  50,000  gallons. 

Since  the  taking  up  of  this  subject  by  tlie  municipal  autliorities  of  various  towns, 
there  have  been  few  reliable  statistics  obtainable  relating  to  the  extent  to  which  these 
valuable  establishments  arc  used;  but  it  is  known  that  the  B.  and  W.  established  by  the 
several  parishes  either  paj'  their  working  exj^enses  wholly,  or  approach  so  near  to  it  as  to 
encroach  very  little  on  the  parish  I'ates. 

One  satisfactory  feature  connected  with  the  system  is,  that  when  the  local  authorities 
are  slow  to  establish  B.  and  W.,  wealthy  manufacturers  or  townsmen  often  take  up  tlie 
matter  at  their  own  expense,  and  then  leave  the  ratepayers  uotliing  more  to  do  than  to 
provide  the  small  balance  of  annual  working  accounts.  As  an  example  of  free  baihs  for 
men  and  boys  (without  wash-houses),  may  be  cited  the  establishment  opened  at  Derby  in 
June,  1873,  and  presented  to  the  corporation  by  Mr.  Ball,  ji.p.  for  the  borough.  It  com- 
prises two  swimming-baths,  one  for  men  and  one  for  boys,  each  100  ft.  long  by  50  in 
width.  There  are  57  half-closed  dressing-boxes  around  the  men's  bath,  and  72  open  boxes 
around  the  boys'.  The  two  baths  together  hold  260,000  gallons  of  water,  which  is 
renewed  once  a  week. 

The  least  .satisfactory  pai't  of  the  sy.stem  in  its  practical  operation,  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  wash-houses.  Laundresses,  boarding  and  lodging  house  keepers,  and 
families  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  use  these  W.  rather  than  really  poor  families;  they 
do  so  because  the  expense  is  very  low,  not  because  they  are  unable  to  pay  higher.  It  is 
sometimes  believed  that  those  for  whose  benefit  the  system  was  established  are  ashamed 
to  bring  their  scanty,  coarse,  and  much-worn  apparel  to  a  place  where  it  may  meet  the 
eyes  of  others:  if  this  be  so,  surely  a  remedy  might  be  applied  ! 

BATHS  AST)  WASH-HOUSES,  Acts  Regarding.  The  establishment  of  public  B.  and 
W.  is  regulated  iu  England  and  Wales  by  two  acts  of  parliament — the  9  and  10  Vict.  c. 
74.  and  10  and  11  Vict.  c.  61 — which  are  to  be  considered  as  one  act.  The  sanitary 
regulations  so  legalized  are  merely  permissive,  and  in  no  respect  made  compulsorj'  on  the 
public;  but  their  wisdom,  benevolence,  and  consideration  for  the  health  of  the  people, 
strongly  recommend  their  adoption.  The  provisions  of  the  act  may  be  adopted  for 
any  incorporated  borough,  or  for  any  parish  not  within  any  such  incorporated 
borough;  subject,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  parish,  to  the  approval  of  one  of  her 
majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state.  In  the  case  of  a  borough,  the  adoption  of  the 
act  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  council  of  the  borough;  and  the  expense  is  to  be 
charged  upon  the  borough  fund,  the  council  being  empowered  to  levy,  either  as  part  of 
the  borough  rate,  or  by  aseparate  rate,  such  sums  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary. 
In  the  case,  again,  of  a  parish,  it  is  left  to  the  vestry,  with  the  sanction  of  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  .state,  to  decide  on  the  adoption  of  the  act;  and  in  such  case,  the  vestry 
shall  appoint  not  less  than  three,  and  not  more  than  seven  persons,  ratepaj'crs,  to  be 
commixawnerti  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Regulations  for  the  proceed- 
ings of  these  commissioners  ai^  prescribed  in  the  act.  The  expense  is  to  be  charged  upon 
the  poor-rate.  The  vestries  of  any  two  or  more  pari-shes  may  concur  in  carrying  out  the 
act. 

The  act  contains  numerous  other  provisions  and  regulations  relating  to  the  facilities 
required  for  the  operations  of  the  borough  councils  and  parish  commissioners;  thus,  they 
may  borrow  money  with  the  approval  of  the  treasury;  they  may  have  money  advanced 
to  them  by  the  public  works  loan  commissioners;  they  may  avail  themselves  of  the  rail- 
way companies  clauses  consolidation  act  of  1845  for  certain  limited  purposes,  such  as 
borrowing  money  on  mortgage,  the  accountability  of  officers  of  the  company,  themakifig 
of  by-laws  subject  to  other  provisions,  and  the  recovery  of  damages  and  penalties. 
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After  thope  preliminary  facilities,  tlio  act  proceeds  to  specify  the  powers  of  the 
boronijjli  councils  and  i)aris]i  coinniissioiicrs,  as  to  erection  or  purchase  of  ))uiklinrrs,  etc., 
for  tile  purposes  conteuiplated.  Among  other  things,  it  is  provided  lliat  tlie  number  of 
baths  and  the  number  of  wasliiug-tul)s  for  tlie  laboring-classes  shall  not  be  less  than  twice 
tlie  number  of  those  for  any  higher  class  or  classes. 

The  council  and  commissioners  respectively  are  empowered  to  make  by-laws  for 
regulating  the  use  of  the  B.  and  W.,  wiiich,  however,  shall  not  be  eidorced "until  they 
have  been  approved  by  a  secretary  of  state.  These  by-laws  must  make  sufficient  provi- 
sion for  a  variety  of  purposes  specified  in  the  schedule  (A)  to  the  act  9  and  10  Vict.  c.  47; 
tlie  scope  of  those  purposes  being  to  secure  order,  cleanliness,  and  decency.  Tiie  charges 
for  the  use  of  the  13.  and  W.  are  regulated  by  another  schedule  attached  to  the  act  10  and 
11  Vict.  c.  61.  in  the  baths  for  the  laboring-classes,  a  single  cold  bath  is  not  to  exceed 
one  penny;  a  single  warm  or  vapor  bath  is  not  to  exceed  twopence.  B.  for  any  higher 
class  arc  not  to  exceed  three  times  the  charges  for  those  of  the  laboring-classes.  In  the 
wash-houses  for  the  laboring-classes,  the  use  of  a  single  washing-tub,  and  other  con- 
veniences, is  not  to  be  charged  more  than  one  penny  for  one  hour,"or  threepence  for  two 
hours  together. 

The  various  local  management  acts,  passed  since  the  above-cited  acts  of  1846  and  1847, 
have  strengthened  the  powers  of  town-councils,  etc.,  for  the  establishment  of  B.  and  W. ; 
but  the  principle  of  operation  remains  nearly  uniform — viz.,  that  any  .surplus  outlay, 
bej^oud  the  receipts  from  bathers  and  washers,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  rates.  It 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  item  in  house-rate  is  more  wisely  ap]ilied  than  this. 
So  great  is  the  importance  attached  by  medical  men  to  bathing,  that  the  metropolitan 
board  of  works  has  been  urged  to  establish  free  public  swimming-baths  in  the  metropolis, 
to  supplement  the  parochial  B.  and  W. ;  but  the  question  is  still  undecided. 

BATHS  and  WASH-HOUSES,  PrBijc  (mitc),  are  not  established  in  the  United 
States  to  any  considerable  extent  except  in  some  of  the  larger  cities.  In  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Boston,  and  come  other  places,  there  are  large  floating  structures,  with  general 
and  single  dressing  rooms,  and  an  open  space  iu  the  middle  for  swimming.  There  are 
separate  baths,  or  separate  days,  for  females,  and  the  whole  management  is  conducted 
and  paid  for  by  the  city  authorities.  In  1879,  there  were  four  or  five  iu  the  two  rivers 
at  New  York;  and  during  the  hot  season  the  bathers  number  many  tens  of  thousands 
per  day. 

BATH-STONE,  a  building-stone  extensive!}'  used  in  England  on  account  of  its  beauty, 
is  obtained  from  quarries  in  tlie  Lower  Oolite,  in  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire.  It  is 
fine  grained,  of  a  rich  cream  color,  and  is  composed  of  about  94^  per  cent  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  2i  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  magnesium,  but  is  fi'ce  from  silica.  It  is 
easily  wrought  in  the  c^uarry,  some  beds  cutting  almost  as  readily  as  chalk,  and  hardens 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  but  is  not  very  durable.  Witliin  twenty-five  years  after  the 
reparation  of  Henry  YII.'s  chapel,  in  Westminster  abbey,  with  this  stone,  it  had 
begun  to  decompose.  Tlie  name  is  derived  from  the  neighborhood  of  several  of  the 
quarries  to  Bath. 

BATHURST,  a  name  applied  to  various  localities  in  honor  of  earl  Bathurst,  colonial 
secretary  at  the  time. — 1.  B.  i7i  Netc  Sonth  Wales,  the  tirst  county  that  was  settled 
beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  (q. v.),  long  believed  to  be  impassable.  It  was  not  before 
1813  that  a  practicable  route  was  formed;  and  in  April,  1815,  governor  Macquarie 
crossed  the  range  by  the  newly  made  road  witli  his  lady  and  a  numerous  retinue,  in 
order  to  mark  with  becoming  "pomp  and  circumstance"  so  important  an  epoch  in  the 
growth  of  the  colony.  B.  has  l)een  still  further  distinguished  in  the  history  of  New 
South  Wales  as  the  seat  of  its  gold-fields.  As  early  as  1844,  the  precious  metal  had,  on 
geological  grounds,  been  supposed  to  exist  in  Australia;  but  it  was  only  on  12th  Feb. 
1851, "that  Mr.  Ilargreaves,  a  digger  of  California  experience,  washed  the  glittering  prize 
out  of  a  tin  dish  of  gravel  on  the  Bathurst  Plains.  The  country  is  bounded  on  the  n.e, 
by  the  Macquarie,  and  on  the  s.w.  by  the  Lachlan.  The  wdiole  district  is  admirably 
adapted  to  pastoral  pursuits.  It  is  well  watered,  and,  being  1970  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  it  has  a  moderate  temperature.  Its  chief  town,  which  is  now  the  third  in  New 
South  Wales,  is  a  handsome  city  with  numerous  elegant  public  buildings,  and  was 
erected  into  a  municipality  in  1863.  Pop.  '71,  of  city  and  district,  16.826.— 2.  Bathurst 
Island,  off  North  Au^irclih,  about  lat.  12°  s.,  and  long.  180"  east.  It  is  fully  2°  due  w, 
of  Port  Essington,  with  3Iclville  Island  between.  Its  area  may  be  estimated  at  1000  sq. 
miles.  Excepting  the  w.  end,  which  is  barren,  the  i.sland  is  densel}' wooded. — 3.  B., 
the  principal  settlement  of  the  British  colony  on  the  Ganfbia.  It  is  situated  on  a  small 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  lat.  13' 28'  n.,  and  long.  16°  32'  west.  Pop.,  about 
8000,  chiefly  negroes.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  government  hotise,  an  hospital 
for  liberated  Africans,  and  AYesleyan  schools.  The  exports  consist  of  gum,  wax,  hides, 
ivory,  gold,  tortoise-shell,  rice,  cotton,  teak,  palm-oil,  and  native  cloths. — 4.  B.,  in  Upper 
Canada,  a  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ottawa,  here  the  boundary  between  the_tw@ 
Canadas.  It  contains  the  Rideau  river  and  canal,  thus  occupying  an  important  position 
with  regard  to  the  interprovincial  trade.  The  removal,  iu  1858,  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Ottawa,  tended  still  further  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  district. — 5.  B.,  an 
island  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  intersected  by  the  100th  meridian,  and  situated  immediately 
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beyond  the  75th  parallel.     Sherard  Osborn  here  found  the  vertebriB  of  an  ichthyosaurus 

— one  of  the  few  instances  of  organic  remains  occurring  on  the  American  side  of  tlie 
polar  basin.     See  ^Vkctic  Ocean. 

BATHURST,  Allen  Bath  trst,  Earl  of,  1684-1775;  an  English  statesman.  He 
was  sent  to  parlianieut,  in  1705,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  supporter  of  the  union 
of  England  and  Scotland.  In  1711,  queen  Anne  made  him  a  baron,  and  he  won  further 
distinction  in  the  upper  house  by  impeaching  the  directors  of  the  notorious  South  Sea 
scheme.  B.  was  a  determined  opponent  of  Walpole,  and  when  that  minister  was  forced 
to  resign,  B.  was  made  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  In  1757,  he  became  treasurer  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  when  the  prince  became  George  III.,  B.  still  continued  in  the 
privy  council,  but  on  account  of  age  took  no  further  action  in  politics.  Lord  B.  was  a 
generous  patron  of  literature,  and  such  writers  as  Congreve,  Yanburgh,  Swift,  Prior, 
Row.e,  Addison,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  and  others,  were  happy  in  his  acquaintance. 
Pope  dedicated  hh  Epistle  on  the  Use  of  liidies  to  Lord  B.,  and  complimented  him  in 
characteristic  lines.  B.  received  further  elevation  to  an  earldom  in  17G2,  and  lived  to 
see  his  son  a  baron  and  lord  chancellor  of  England. 

BATKUEST,  Earl  Henry  Bathitist,  an  eminent  tory  statesm.an,  b.  22d  'Shix,  1762, 
son  of  second  earl  (lord  chancelor  from  1771  to  1778),  was  in  1804  appointed  master 
worker  of  the  mint.  In  1807,  he  Ijecame  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  was 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  from  11th  Oct.  to  6th  Dec.  1809.  Appointed,  11th 
June,  1813,  secretary  for  ihe  colonies,  in  the  administration  of  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  he 
lield  that  office  for  sixteen  years.  In  1828,  in  the  Wellington  administration,  lie  became 
president  of  the  council,  which  office  he  retained  till  the  resitcnation  of  the  ministry  in 
1830.  He  died  26th  July,  1834.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  a  teller  of  the 
exchequer,  clerk  of  the  crown,  and  elder  brother  of  the  Trinity  house,  k.g.,  d.c.l., 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  etc.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  liis  party.  His  son,  Henry  George,  suc- 
ceeded as  fourtn  earl.  He  died  in  1866,  and  was  succeeded  by  liis  brothej-,  William 
Lennox,  fifth  earl. 

BATH'URST,  Ralph,  1620-1704:  uncle  of  lord  B.,  an  English  physician,  prelate, 
and  wit.  In  medicine  he  rose  to  eminence,  and  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  state.  After  the  restoration  he  abandoned  medicine,  took 
lioly  orders,  was  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  afterwards  dean  of  Wells.  Later  he  was  ■vice- 
chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  was  offered  the  see  of  Bristol,  which  he  declined.  He  was  a 
perfect  master  of  ridicule,  and  made  that  his  weapon  to  correct  college  delinquents. 
Some  of  his  verses  in  the  Musm  Anglicaiim  are  excellent  of  their  kind. 

BATH'URST  INLET  projects  s.  about  75  m.  from  Coronation  gulf  in  the  Arctic 
ocean,  68^  n.,  111°  w. ;  300  m.  from  Great  Slave  lake. 

BATHT^XI.     See  Batthyanyi,  anU. 

BATHYB'IUS,  the  name  given  by  Huxley  to  a  low  form  of  protozoan  found  in  cal- 
careous mud  brought  up  by  sea  dredging.  Prof.  Huxley  supposes  this  substance  to 
cover  a  large  part  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  to  Tie  a  living  expanse  of  transparent, 
gelatinous,  or  protoplasmic  matter,  growing  at  the  expense  of  inorganic  elements, 
Others  regard  B.  not  as  an  animal,  but  as  slime  enveloping  foreign  bodies  and  the 
remains  of  once  living  organisms,  and  also  numerous  living  forms.  Similar  growth  in 
fresh  water  is  called  "  pelobius." 

BATHYL'LUS  of  Alexantjria,  a  freedman  or  favorite  of  Mecsenas.  He  excelled 
in  pantomimic  dancing,  and  in  the  representation  of  comic  characters. 

BATIGKOLLES,  a  thriving  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  Seine,  n.e.  of  Paris,  of 
which  city  it  forms  a  suburb. 

3ATJAN.     See  Batshl\n. 

BATLEY,  a  Yorkshire  t.,  near  Dew.sbury  (q.v.). 

BAT  3IALTH^'A,  Maltlmn  teHpertilio,  a  fish  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  noted  for  its 
extreme  ugliness  of  shape ;  a  monstrous  aggregation  of  hideousness.  It  is  something 
like  a  bat,  and  something  like  a  scorpion;  is  covered  with  prickles  and  warts,  with  fins 
like  wings  armed  with  claws,  goggle-eyed,  and  of  a  shape  that  defies  measurement  or 
delineation. 

BATN-EL-HAGAR  (womb  of  rocks),  a  stony  district,  stretching  along  the  Xile.  in  lat. 
21°  to  22'  n.,  and  long.  30'  40'  to  31°  10'  east.  "^The  Nile,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict, is  often  forced  by  the  approaching  rocks  into  a  very  narrow  channel,  and  its 
navigation  is  frequently  interrupted  by  small  islands,  rocks,  and  cataracts.  The  district 
is  peopled  b}'  Beduins,  and  other  Arabs,  who  go  naked  and  derive  a  scanty  subsistence 
from  beans  and  the  fruit  of  a  wild  shrub  called  kerkcdan. 

BATON — variously  written  Battoon,  Batune,  and  in  old  French  Baston— is  the  figure 
in  heraldry  commonlj"  known  as  the  Bastard  Bar  (q.v.). 

BATON  is  the  name  of  a  short  staff  presented  by  the  sovereign  to  each  field-mai'shal, 
a.<5  a  symbol  of  his  newly  bestowed  authoritj'.  It  is  also  the  name  of  the  long  staff  car. 
ried  by  the  drum-major  of  an  infantry  regiment. 
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BATO'NI,  PoMPEO  GiuoLAMO,  lTOS-87;  !i  nallvo  of  Lucca,  lie  was  rouardcd  m 
Itiily  as  the  great  painter  of  the  18th  c,  and  did  imicli  to  resctie  the  art  from  the  intense 
luaiiiierisni  into  wlneli  it  iiad  fallen.  His  worics,  tliougli  not  of  a  Idgi)  order,  are  gener- 
ally well  designed  and  ^'raceful.  Tlie  group  "Peace  and  War"  is  considered  liis  best 
]ivoducti()n.  He  painted  a  great  number  of  pieces,  and  was  also  celebrated  for  his 
portraits. 

BATON  ROUGE,  a  city  on  the  c.  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  129  m.  above  New  Orleans, 
and  formerly  capital  of  the  state  of  Louisiana.  As  far  back  as  1888  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
college.  Its  pop.  in  1870  was  6498,  in  1880,  7,235.  B.  R.  contains  a  national  ar.senal 
and  barracks,  a  militarj^  hospital,  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  stale  university, 
state  penitentiary,  an  elegant  state-house,  iour  churches,  and  two  newspaper  offices. 
The  district  is  very  fertile,  producing  large  quantities  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  maize.  B.  li. 
was  more  than  once  tlie  scene  of  important  operations  diu-ing  the  civil  war. 

BATEA'CHIA  (from  Gr.  hatrnchos,  a  frog),  in  zoology,  nearly  synonymous  with 
ampliililn,  tlie  name  of  what  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  distinct  class  of  the  sub- 
kingdom  arkhratd.,  intei-mediate  in  many  resjiects  between  lishes  and  reptiles  (q.v.). 
The  B.  used  often  to  be  treated  as  one  of  four  orders  into  which  the  reptiles  were  divided. 
The  most  important  difierence  between  the  B.  and  the  reptiles  is  that  the  young  B. 
undergo  metamorphoses,  and  breathe  by  gills  alone,  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  life; 
wliilstin  their  adult  state  tlicy  either  breathe  by  lungs  alone,  or  possess  at  once  both 
lungs  and  gills.  The  body  is  also  covered  with  a  soft  naked  skin,  through  which  water 
is  imbilu'd,  and  through  which  the  aeration  of  the  blood  appears  to  be  in  part  carried 
on.  The  B.  are  all  oviperous;  their  eggs  are  not  covered  with  a  hard  shell,  but  merely 
with  a  soft  membrane.  Fecundation  commonly  takes  place  after  the  eggs  have  been 
deposited.  It  is  sometimes  given  as  a  distinctive  character  of  B.,  that,  in  tlieir  adult 
state,  they  have  limbs,  but  in  some  genera  these  are  very  rudimentary,  and  they  are 
altogether  wanting  in  Ccvcilia  (q.v.),  a  genus  which  is  now  decidedly  referred  to  this 
order,  because  it  has  been  found  to  undergo  the  metamorphosis  from  a  gill-breathing  to 
a  lungln-eathing  state,  and  which  Cuvier,  with  hesitation,  placed  among  serpents, 
Ijecause  the  fact  of  its  metamorphosis  had  not  then  been  ascertained.  The  ordinary 
numlier  of  limbs  is  four,  but  in  the  siren  (q.v.)  there  are  only  two. — Another  character 
frequently  given  as  distinctive  of  the  B.,  that  tlieir  feet  are  destitute  of  claws,  is  in  like 
manner  only  general,  and  not  universal. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  life,  the  form  of  the  B.  is  fish-like,  of  which  the  common 
tadpole,  the  yoinig  of  the  frog,  is  a  familiar  example;  and  this  form  some  of  them  retain 
with  com]iarativeiy  little  modification,  whilst  some  of  them  ultimately  acquire  a  form 
resembling  that  of  lizards,  with  which  the  newts  were  indeed  ranked  by  Linna>u8  as 
species  of  "the  same  genus;  and  others,  as  frogs  and  toads,  assume  a  peculiar  quadruped 
form,  the  tail  entirety  disappearing,  except  in  the  elongated  coccygeal  bone  which  repre- 
sents it  to  the  anatomist. 

In  tlieir  auatomj^  the  adult  B.  present  some  important  points  of  resemblance  to  fishes; 
in  some  important  points,  they  differ  both  from  fishes  and  from  other  reptiles.  The 
skull  resembles  that  of  fishes  in  its  general  form,  although  rather  agreeing  with  other 
reptiles  in  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  Teeth  are  often  entirely  wanting,  some- 
times they  are  present  only  in  one  jaw;  when  present,  they  are  generally  small  and 
numerous,  either  in  a  single  row  or  aggregated.  In  some  of  the  fossil  genera,  however, 
which  are  referred  to  this  order,  the  teeth  are  of  large  size. — The  B.  have  either  no  ribs, 
or  they  have  mere  rudimentary  ribs.  They  have,  however,  a  breast-bone,  often  in  great 
part  cartilaginous,  to  which  some  of  the  most  important  muscles  are  attached.  They 
breathe  air  by  a  sort  of  gulping. — The  heart  of  the  B.  was  long  Ijclieved  to  have  only  one 
auricle  and  one  ventricle,  but  the  apparently  single  auricle  is  now  known  to  consist  of 
two  (livisions.  As  in  the  class  reptiles,  only  a  part  of  the  blood  received  from  the  circu- 
lating system  is  sent  to  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  another  part  returns  immediately 
into  the  circulation.     See  Reptiles. 

In  the  wonderful  transformations  wliicb  the  B.  imdergo,  the  circulation  of  theblood 
is  changed  in  accordance  with  the  change  in  the  organs  of  respiration.  These,  in  the 
earliest  stage,  are  external  gills,  which  appear  as  long  colored  fringes,  hanging  loosely 
upon  each  side  of  the  neck.  In  someB.,  these  external  gills,  which  resemble  those  of 
the  aquatic  mollusca,  remain  till  the  lungs  are  sufficiently  developed  for  respiration ;  in 
si.rne,  as  the  axolotl  (q.v.),  they  are  permanent  during  the  whole  of  life.  In  the  greater 
jiart  of  the  B.  however,  the  external  gills  soon  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  internal 
gills,  when  the  tadpole  exhibits  its  most  perfectly  fisli-like  form,  its  mode  of  progression 
also  corresponding  with  that  of  fishes.  Its  respiration  is  carried  on  essentially  as  in 
fi.shes,  water  entering  the  cavit}^  of  the  mouth,  and  being  forced  out  through  the  gill  open- 
ings, so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  minute  filaments  of  the  gills.  The  gills  are  attached, 
asln  fishes,  to  arches  connected  with  the  hyoid  bone.  In  this  stage  of  existence,  the  large 
arterial  trunk  which  proceeds  from  the  ventricle  of  the  heart,  sends  forth,  from  a  bulb- 
ous enlargement  which  it  forms,  as  in  fishes,  an  artery  to  each  of  the  gills,  and  the  blood 
aft^r  being  aerated  in  them,  is  collected  into  an  aorta,  'and  proceeds  into  the  general  cir- 
culation. "But  an  artery  is  also  provided  on  each  side  for  the  conveyance  of  blood  to 
the  lungs,  both  the  lungs  and  their  arteries  being  at  first  rudimentary,  but  increasing, 
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"wliiLst  the  gills,  on  the  contrary,  diminish  along  with  the  blood  vessels  connected  with 
them;  and  tlie  gill-breathing  is  graduully  transtornied  into  a  lung-breathing  animal,  no 
longer  perfectly  aquatic,  as  at  tirst.  or  c-apal)lc  of  existence  only  in  water,  but  amphibious, 
or  ahuost  entirely  terrestrial,  and  incapable  of  remaining  long  under  water  without 
coming  to  the  surface  to  breathe. — Whilst  these  changes  take  place,  others  no  less 
extraordinary  are  also  going  on.  The  tadpole  wliich  subsisted  on  vegetable  food,  and 
possessed  a  mouth  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  it — a  small  horny  beak — 
acquires  a  mouth  litted  for  seizing  and  swallowing  small  insects,  slugs,  etc. ,  upon  which 
the  adult  B.  chiefly  or  exclusively  feed,  and  his  habits  change  accordingly.  The  mouth 
of  the  niran,  however,  always  retiiins  a  character  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  tad- 
pole.— In  the  course  of  transformation,  a  pelvis  is  formed,  and  limbs  sprout  forth, 
which  in  some  B.,  as  frogs,  become  very  pe.'rfcct  and  powerful.  Whilst  the  limbs  grow, 
with  all  their  bones,  joints,  muscles,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves,  the  vertebrae,  in  many 
B.,  diminish  in  number,  and  the  tail  graduallv  shortens  and  disappears. 

The  extremely  diil'erent  characters  of  the  adult  B.  suggest  the  idea  of  an  arresting  of 
the  metamori^hosis  at  different  stages;  but  whilst  this  idea  may  be  helpful  to  our  under-' 
standing  of  the  close  aflinities  which  really  pervade  the  whole  order,  it  nmst  be  remem- 
bered that  it  does  not  equally  apply  to  all  parts  of  the  animal  .system;  and  that  even  as 
to  tho.se  wliich  have  been  particularly  mentioned  in  the  brief  account  above  given  of  the 
metiimorphosis  of  the  B.,  some  in  their  perfect  state  appear  to  have  one  part  in  what, 
for  convenience,  may  be  termed  a  more  advanced  state  than  another;  whilst  all  are 
adapted  with  equal  perfection  to  the  t-ituations  in  which  the\'  are  appointed  to  live,  both 
with  reference  to  the  wants  of  their  own  existence  and  the  preservation  of  that  of  their 
species. 

If  the  limbs  of  the  tadpole  or  the  frog  are  injured  or  destroyed  during  their  growth, 
the  loss  is  wonderfully  repaired.  This  power  of  reproducing  lost  limbs  continues  to  be 
possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the  adult  newt  (q.v.). 

B.  are  generally  inhabitants  of  warm  or  temperate  climates.  Those  which  inhabit 
temperate  climates  generally  become  torpid  during  winter.  They  are  either  almost 
entirely  aquatic  or  are  found  in  moist  situations.  The  British  species  are  very  few.  In 
some  of  the  Scottish  isles  they  are  unknown. 

B.  are  commonly  divided  into  two  sub-orders — caducihrnncTdnta ,  in  which  the  gills 
{branchia)  disappear  (are  cdducoux),  and  pennnihranchiafa,  in  which  they  are  persistent 
{perennial).  The  perennibranchiate  Batrachia  are  comparatively  few.  Axolotl,  siren, 
and  proteus  are  examples.  The  caducibranchiate  Batrachia  are  subdivided  into  tailless 
Qx  anourmis,  as  frogs,  toads,  etc.;  and  tailed,  as  newts,  salamanders,  etc.  Some  of  the 
frogs  and  toads  of  warm  climates  are  much  larger  than  those  of  Britain ;  but  the  largest 
known  B.  are  the  sieboldia  maxima  of  Japan,  and  protoiropm  Jiorridn  of  the  Ohio  (vari- 
ously styled  hellbender,  mud  devil,  ground  puppy,  young  alligator,  and  fish  salamander), 
both  creatures  of  the  newt  or  salamander  form,  the  latter  of  which  is  2  ft.  long,  and  the 
former  is  of  still  greater  size. . 

Fossil  remains  and  footprints  in  rock  attest  the  existence,  in  former  geological 
j)eriods,  of  B.  of  large  size.  "It  is  only  in  tertiaiy  and  post-tertiary  strata  that  extinct 
species  referrable  to  still  existing  genera  or  families  of  this  order  have  been  found." 
These  occur  both  of  the  tailed  and  tailless  forms.  One  of  them  has  been  a  subject  of 
particular  interest,  because  its  remains,  when  first  discovered  by  Scheuchzer,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  c,  were  mistaken  for  the  remains  of  a  human  being,  and  the 
discoverer  enthusiastically  urged  them  upon  the  attention  of  his  contemporaries  as  a  proof 
of  the  deluge.  To  this  salamandroid  fossil  the  name  ai^drias  (from  the  Gr.  for  man) 
^cheuchzeri  has  been  given. — Footmarks  in  the  sandstones  and  shales  of  the  coal-measures 
in  Pennsylvania  seem  to  have  belonged  to  B.  resomljling  frogs  or  toads,  but  of  gi-eat 
size,  some  of  the  footprints  being  2  in.  in  diameter,  and  a  breadth  of  nearly  4  in. 
between  the  riglit  and  left  footprints. — Some  of  the  older  liatrachian  fossils  differ  so 
widely  from  all  existing  types  that  new  sub-orders  have  been  formed  for  them.  Those 
of  the  sub-order  (jnnoctphala — of  which  nrchegosfiitrn-t  (q.v.)  is  the  best  known — are 
remarkable  for  having  the  head  covered  with  bony  plates;  those  of  the  order  lahiirintho- 
dontia,  for  the  labj-rinthic  structure  exhibited  in  the  transverse  section  of  the  teeth. 
See  Labyeixthodon. 

BA'TRACHOMYOMA'CHIA  (the  War  of  the  Frogs  and  the  ]\rice),  a  Greek  mock-heroic 
poem,  erroneously  ascribed  to  Homer,  with  wliose  works  it  has  been  generally  printed. 
Pigres  of  Caria,  Avho  lived  in  the  times  of  the  Persian  wars,  was  named  amongst  the 
ancients  as  its  author.  It  is  a  parody  on  the  Iliad,  in  which  the  military  preparations 
and  contests  of  beasts,  with  single  combats,  intervention  of  the  gods,  and  other  Homeric 
circumstances,  are  described  with  much  humor. 

BATEACHT7S.    See  Frog-fish. 

BATSHIAN'  (correctly  Bat.tan),  one  of  the  i\roluccas,  lies  w.  of  Gilolo,  between  0" 
13'  to  0  5,")'  s.  lat.,  and  127"  22'  to  128^  e.  long.  It  belongs  to  the  Dutcli  residency 
of  Ternate,  is  formed  of  two  peninsulas,  and  has  many  mountains.  B.  produces 
gold,  cojiper,  much  coal,  sago,  coacoa-nut  trees,  rice,  cloves,  and  fine  timber.  There  are 
snb^hur  springs.  Area,  900  sq. miles.  Pop.  1800,  a  mixed  race  of  Portuguese,  Spaniards, 
Dutch,  and  natives.  Chief  t.,  Batjan,  witli  200  liouses,  on  the  e.  coast. 
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BATTA,  in  relation  to  the  British  army  in  India,  is  an  allowance  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  pay  of  otliccrs.  Tiie  pay  islixcd;  hnl  the  B.  varies  aeeurdinj^  lo  tiio  part  of 
the  coimtry  in  \\iiicli  the  troo])s  are  ])laced,  and  also  depends  on  the  eireunislanee  of 
their  being  in  the  field  or  in  canlonnienls.  if  in  the  Held,  or  more  than  2U0  in.  from  tlie 
presidential  government  cilies,  tiie  nlHeers  receive  full  J>. ;  if  in  the  iiarris(jn,  or  in 
cantonment  within  that  distanee,  half  batta.  During  the  troubles  of  1807  and  18.j8,  the 
government  was  frequently  embarrassed  in  deternnning  whether  particular  ollicer.s  were 
entitled  to  full  or  half  H.,  owing  to  the  confusion  into  whieh  tlie  whole  military  system 
Was  temporarily  thrown. 

BATTALION  is  the  unit  of  command  in  infantry.  It  eompri.ses  the  largest  number 
of  men  who,  wlieu  drawn  up  in  array,  can  conveniently  hear  the  Avord  of  command 
from  au  officer.  In  wliatever  ways  the  armies  of  Euroi>e  difler  in  other  particulars, 
they  seldom  depart  very  far  from  a  mean  (car  strengtli  of  1000  men  per  battalion.  Two 
or  more  of  those  units  combine  to  form  a  irf/iincnt  (with  exceptions  y)r(!sently  to  be 
noticed);  and  those  regiments  are  further  aggregated  into  /iri{/ii.il(s,  (Jirixiims,  and  rarps 
d'annre,  or  other  large  groupings.  The  unit,  or  B. ,  is  divided  into  in'/iffx,  and  these 
into  compiuiies  and  squad-i.  The  continental  regiments  are  for  the  most  part  so  large 
as  to  comprise  several  battalions  each;  but  the  British  infantry  regiments,  in  time  of 
peace,  have  mostly  only  one  B.  each.  The  usual  way  of  increasing  the  British  infantry 
in  war-lime  is,  not  by  creating  new  regiments,  l)ut  by  increasing  the  number  of  bat- 
talions per  regiment,  and  of  companies  per  battalion.  In  1878,  there  were  110  regiments 
of  line-iufantV}';  of  these,  S'-i  had  only  1  battalion  each,  25  had  2  battalions,  and  2  liad 
as  many  as  4.  The  full  complement  of  a  B.  is  usually  12  companies;  and  when  these 
are  drawn  up  on  parade,  two  ranks  in  depth,  the  two  choice  companies,  called  the 
"grenadier"  and  the  "  light- infantry"  companies,  are  ])laced  at  the  right  and  left  extremi- 
ties of  the  whole  line;  the  other  eight  companies,  each  designated  by  a  number  or  letter, 
being  between  them.  In  this  form,  the  front  of  a  B.  of  1000  men  is  about  iJ90  yards  la 
length. 

An  English  B.  of  900  private  soldiers  approaches  near  1100  strong  when  the  officers, 
etc.,  are  included.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  component  elements,  under  the 
average  wa?"  arrangements  of  the  British  service;  10  regimental  stafT-otlicers  (lieut. col., 
2  majors,  adjutant,  instructor  in  musicetry,  surgeon,  paymaster,  and  qiiartermaster);  3G 
comjiany  otlicers  (capt.,  lieut.,  and  sub-lieut. );  1  warrant  officer  (regimental  school-mas- 
ter); 10  non-commissioned  staff  officers  (staff  and  chief  sergeants);  50  non-commissioned 
company  officers  (color-sergeants  and  sergeants);  900  rank  and  file  (50  corporals,  850 
privates,  and  24  drummers). 

The  relation  which  the  B.  bears  to  the  regiment,  in  various  details  of  discipline  and 
service,  will  be  belter  noticed  under  llEGiMtiNT;  while  a  few  related  matters  of  a  more 
general  nature  will  be  found  treated  under  British  Army. 

BATTALION  (ante).  In  the  U.  S.  army,  infantry  regiments  have  one  B. ;  cavalry  and 
artiller}'  have  two.  Detachments  of  more  than  a  company  and  less  than  a  regiment  are 
frequently  called  battalions. 

BAT  TA3,  a  people  inhabiting  that  part  of  Sumatra  between  0^  20'  and  3°  30'  n.  lat 
They  chiim  to  be  the  first  settlers  of  Sumatra,  and  cling  to  the  customs  of  their  ances- 
tors. The  B.  are  light-brown,  of  middle  stature,  have  somewhat  prominent  features, 
and  long  hair.  They  believe  in  a  supreme  Creator,  and  the  influence  of  good  and  evil 
spirits.  The  men  are  lazy,  and  engage  in  hunting,  while  the  women  grow  rice,  collect 
pepper  for  trade,  weave  and  dye  cloth.  They  make  white  earthenware,  iron  imple- 
ments, and  ornaments  of  gold,  copper,  iron,  and  shells.  Their  houses  are  of  wood, 
and  the  villages  have  earthen  walls.  The  B.  are  nominally  governed  by  the  rajahs  of 
Bata,  Simamore,  Salindong,  and  Butar.  The  language  is  a  Malay  dialect,  written  on 
bamboos,  in  a  peculiar  alphabet,  from  the  bottom  upwards,  but  laid  horizontally,  and 
read  from  the  left.  A  man  may  have  many  wives,  paynig  a  dowry  of  ten  buffaloes  for 
a  chief's  daughter,  and  five  for  one  of  lower  rank.  Cannibalism  formerly  prevailed, 
the  victims  being  only  murderers,  prisoners  of  war,  and  adulterers.  Women  were  never 
eaten. 

BATTASZEE',  a  market-t.  of  Hungary,  co.  Tolna,  on  the  w.  of  the  Danube.  Pop. 
'G9,  G542. 

BAT'TEL,  Trial  by,  or  Wager  of  Battel.  This  relic  of  our  legal  barbarism  is 
happily  of  the  things  of  the  past,  having  been  aboli.shed  by  act  of  parliament,  the  59 
Geo.  ill.  c.  46,  and  might  have  been  passed  over  with  a  brief  notice,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  circumstance  which  we  shall  presently  mention,  and  which  affords  a  curious  and 
strikmg  illustration  of  a  principle  peculiar  to  the  character  of  English  law,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  legal  systems  of  other  countries. 

The  trial  by  B.  was  a  proceeding  by  way  of  appeal,  and  it  obtained  in  civil  and  crimi- 
nal cases,  and  also  in  military  matters,  to  which,  indeed,  it  was  more  appropriate.  It 
consisted  of  a  personal  combat  between  the  parties  in  presence  of  the  court  itself;  and  it 
was  grounded  on  the  impious  idea  of  an  appeal  to  Providence,  the  expectation  being, 
that  Heaven  would  give  the  victory  to  the  innocent  or  injured  party.  In  civil  cases,  the 
B,  was  waged  by  champions,  and  not  by  the  parties  themselves;  but  in  criminal  cases. 
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the  parties  fought  in  person,  unless  the  appellor  were  a  woman,  a  priest,  an  infant,  or  a 
man  of  the  aue  of  GO,  or  lame,  or  l)lind,  all  of  Avliom  might  refuse  the  wager  of  B., 
and  compel  a  trial  hy  jury.  Feers  of  the  realm  also  could  not  be  challenged  towage  B., 
on  account  of  their  personal  dignity,  nor,  by  special  charter,  could  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, fighting  being  considered  foreign  to  tlieir  education  and  employment.  Whether  by 
champions  or  in  person,  the  mode  of  proceeding  was  tlie  same.  The  appellee^  or  defend- 
ant, as  he  might  be  called,  threw  down  his  glove,  and  declared  that  he  would  prove  his 
right,  or  defend  himself  with  his  luxly.  The  appellor,  or  prosecutor,  in  accepting  the 
cliallenge,  tO(jk  up  tlie  glove,  and  replicil  that  he  was  ready  to  make  good  his  appeal, 
body  for  body;  and  thereupon  the  parties,  holding  each  other's  hands,  joined  issue  before 
the  court  in  a  very  formal  and  solemn  manner.  Tiie  weapons  used  were  batons  or  staves 
an  ell  long,  and  a  four-cornered  leathern  target,  and  the  combatants  were  obliged  to 
swear  that  neither  of  them  would  resort  to  sorcery  or  witchcraft  1  Tlie  B.  lasted  till  the 
-Stars  appeared  in  the  evening,  and  the  party  who  by  that  time  had  eitlier  killed  or  got 
the  belter  of  his  opponent,  was  considered  the  successful  suitor  of  justice.  In  a  charge 
of  murder,  if  the  accused  was  slain,  it  was  taken  as  proof  of  his  guilt,  and  his  blood  was 
attainted;  and  if  so  far  vanquished  as  not  to  be  alile  or  willing  to  light  any  longer,  he 
was  adjudged  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  immediately! 

So  late  as  the  year  1818,  this  barbarous  procedure  was  solemnly  decided  by  the  court 
of  king's  bench  to  be  a  valid  and  legal  mode  of  trial,  which  the  king's  subjects  were  free 
to  adopt  !  Of  course,  the  principle  was,  that  all  laws,  no  matter  how  unsuitable  to  the 
times,  could  be  enforced,  unless  express!}'  repealed  by  act  of  parliament.  As  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  we  may  give  the  names  of  the  parties  (they  were  of  the  laboring-class)  who 
seriously  submitted  their  contention  in  the  above  form  before  lord  chief-justice  Ellen- 
Loro  jgh  and  his  brother-judges  of  the  period.  The  case  is  that  of  Ashford  r.  Thornton, 
and  IS  reported  in  the  tirst  volume  of  Baruwall  &  Alderson's  Reports,  p.  405.  As  we 
have  stated,  the  court  decided  in  favor  of  tlie  validity  of  the  trial,  one  of  the  judges 
remarking  that  suJticient  had  not  been  stated  to  induce  their  lordships  to  refuse  the  B., 
and  another  more  jdainly  and  unequivocally  observed  that  the  defendant  was  "entitled 
to  this  his  lairful  mode  of  trial."  But  lord  Ellenborough  put  the  matter  more  clearly  by 
stating,  that  "the  general  law  of  the  laud  is  in  favor  of  tiie  wager  of  B.,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  pronounce  the  law  as  it  is,  and  not  as  we  may  wish  it  to  be;  whatever  prejudices, 
therefore,  may  justly  exist  against  this  mode  of  trial,  still,  as  it  is  the  l;iw  of  the  land, 
the  court  must  pronounce  judgment  for  it."  Happily,  the  pugnacious  litigant  who 
obtained  this  judgment  was  induced  to  go  no  further,  and  the  above  statute,  the  59  Geo. 
III.  c.  46,  was  passed,  by  which  the  shocking  ordeal  was  wholly  abolished. 

lu  Scotland,  we  believe  the  matter  would  have  been  differently  dispo.sed  of;  for  the 
judges  there,  following  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  law,  would  have  held  the  proceeding 
to  have  been  in  desuetude  and  ob.solete,  and  there  the  matter  would  have  ended.  Mr. 
Rush,  the  then  American  envoy  to  the  British  court,  thus  justly  remarks  on  this  case  in 
h.\s  Residence  at  the  Court  of  DjJidon  (published  1833).  "Torepe;d  laws  belongs  to  the 
legislature.  Courts  expound  and  apply  them.  Free  government  is  complex,  and  works 
slowly:  tyranny  is  simple,  and  does  its  work  at  once.  An  absurd  law  may  sleep  in  a 
free  code,  because  overlooked;  but  whilst  there,  it  is  the  law.  It  is  so,  I  suppose,  that 
we  must  reason;  and  generally,  the  reason  would  be  right.  Yet  it  might  have  been 
thought  that,  in  a  case  like  this,  long  disuse  added  to  obvious  absurdity,  would  have 
worked  the  silent  repeal  of  the  law,  according  to  t'ue  doctrine  of  desuetude  under  the 
Roman  code."' 

Montesquieu,  in  his  Spint  of  Laws,  book  28,  chapters  20  and  22,  very  ingeniously  and 
plausiblj-  deduces  the  modern  practice  of  dueling  and  the  so-called  laws  of  honor  from  the 
above  barbarous  judicial  combat.     See  Ordeal. 

BATTEH,  or  Lay,  or  Lathe,  is  the  swing  utensil  of  a  loom,  by  which  the  weft  or 
woof  is  struck  home,  and  in  which  the  shuttle  runs.  B.  and  lay  are  synonymous,  B. 
being  the  English  name,  and  lay  the  Scotch.     See  Weaving. 

BAT  TENS,  a  species  of  sawn  fir  timber,  of  smaller  dimen.sions  than  the  kind  called 
planks.  B.  are  usually  from  12  to  14  ft.  long.  7  in.  broad,  and  21  in.  thick.  Cut 
into  two  boards  (1|  in.  thick),  they  are  used  for  tloorinir:  cut  in'o  three  boards,  they 
are  put  on  roofs  below  slates;  in  narrower  piece~.  they  are  put  upright  on  walls  for  fixing 
the  laths  for  plastering.  The  best  B.  are  brought  frc/in  Norway,  and  sold  wholesale  by 
wood-merchants. 

BATTER,  in  architecture,  used  as  a  verb  to  express  the  manner  in  which  the  walls  of 
towers,  which  are  smaller  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  slope  inwards.  The  walls  of 
wharfs,  and  those  built  to  support  embankments  and  the  like,  usually  batter. 

BATTERING-EAM,  an  engine  of  war  used  in  ancient  times,  and  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  consisted  of  a  beam  of  wood,  with  a  ma.«s  of  bronz<^  or  iron  on  one  end,  re-embling 
the  head  of  a  ram  (in  Lat.  arus).  In  its  simplest  form,  it  w  is  borne  and  impelled  by 
the  hands  of  the  soldiers;  afterwards,  it  was  suspended  in  a  frame,  and  made  to  swing. 
Another  form  moved  on  rollers.  The  alternating  motion  was  communicated  by  ropes. 
To  protect  those  working  it,  a  wooden  roof  (testvdo  was  constructed  over  if,  and  the 
whole  was  mounted  on  wheels.  Tl  e  beam  of  the  rain  varied  from  60  to  120  ft.  in 
length,  the  head  sometimes  weighed  above  a  ton,  and  as  many  as  100  men  were  employed 
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in  iinpolliiig  the  machine.  "When  tlio  blows  were  long  enough  continued,  hardly  any 
AviiU  coukl  ivsisi.  When  or  where  it  was  inv(!nled,  is  unknown.  It  is  mentioned  by 
E/,ei-Liel.     'I'iie  Uonians  derived  it  from  the  Greeks. 

BATTERSEA,  a  s.w.  suburb  of  London,  situated  in  Surrey,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the 
Thames,  at  the  l)ridge  to  Ciielsea.  wliich  is  nearly  ()]>j)osite.  It  lies  in  B.  parish,  which 
is  jKirtly  laid  out  in  market-irardeiis  for  Jjoiidon,  and  lias  many  manufactories.  The 
church  iias  a  monument  to  the  celebrated  lord  iJolinnhroke.  The  Hats,  called  B.  Fields, 
once  famed  as  a  rich  botanical  station,  are  now  formed  into  a  public  park.  Adjaceutto 
the  park,  the  Thames  is  crossed  by  IJ.  bridge  (lately  rebuilt),  All>ert  bridge,  Chelsea  sus- 
pension bridge,  and  a  railroad  bridge.  Tlie  first  asparagus  raised  near  London  was 
grown  by  the  market-gardeners  of  JJattersea;  but  railways  have  mucli  clianged  tlie 
locality. 

BATTERY,  in  criminal  law,  means  the  beating  or  wounding,  or  more  correctly,  an 
assault  by  beating  or  wounding  of  another.  Violence  or  lone  is  not  a  necessary  element 
in  this  olfense,  but  the  least  touching,  however  trifling,  of  another's  person  in  an  angry, 
rude,  insulting  manner,  is  a  B. ;  for  the  law,  says  Blackstone,  cannot  draw  the  line 
between  dilYerent  degrees  of  violence,  and  therefore  totally  prohibits  the  first  and  lowest 
stage  of  it,  every  n)an's  person  lieing  sacred,  and  no  one  having  a  right  to  meddle  with 
it  in  any  the  slightest  manner.  The  remedy  for  an  injury  of  this  kind  may  be  either  by 
a  civil  action,  as  for  damages,  or  by  indictment,  as  for  a  misdemeanor.  Where  the  B. 
is  on  a  man's  wife,  the  former  may  sue  for  damages  by  action  of  trespass,  and  it  must 
be  brought  in  the  names  of  the  husliand  and  wife  jointly;  but  if  the  maltreatment  be  .so 
serious  as  to  have  deprived  the  husband  for  any  time  of  hiswife's  companj^  the  law  then 
gives  Inm  a  separate  remedy,  by  an  action  in  which  he  may  recover  special  damage,  on 
the  ground  of  the  loss  of  his  wife's  .society,  whilst  sulTering  from  the  beating.  By  the 
common  law  procedure  act,  the  15  and  1(1  Vict.  c.  76,  the  remedy  for  such  ill  usage  is 
further  varied,  for  by  section  40  of  that  act,  it  is  provided,  that  in  any  action  brought 
by  a  man  and  his  wife  for  an  injury  dcme  to  the  latter,  it  shall  be  laAvful  for  the  husband 
to  add  thereto  claims  in  his  own  right,  and  separate  actions  brought  in  respect  of  such 
claims  may  be  consolidated,  if  the  court  or  a  judge  shall  think  fit. 

It  is  a  good  defense  to  prove  that  the  alleged  B.  happened  by  accident,  or  that 
it  was  not.  in  anger,  or  that  it  was  merely  the  correction  which  a  parent  or  master  is 
entitled  to  use  to  a  child,  or  scholar,  or  servant,  or  that  it  was  done  in  .self-defense,  or 
in  defense  of  a  wife,  a  husband,  a  parent,  a  child,  a  master,  or  a  servant;  or  that  it 
was  such  personal  force  as  a  proper  officer  was  entitled  to  employ,  or  that  the  defend- 
ant has  already  been  summarily  proceeded  against  under  the  24  arid  25  Vict.  c.  100,  by 
sections  44  and  45  of  which  act  it  is  provided  that  further  proceedings  shall  be  barred 
where  the  complaint  has  been  disposed  of  by  two  justices  either  oy  conviction  or  dis- 
missal of  the  case,  provided,  in  the  former  case,  the  defendant  has  paid  the  penalty,  and 
suffered  the  imprisonment  awarded;  and,  in  the  latter,  tlie  magistrates  have  dismissed 
the  case,  becau.se  it  was  justified,  or  so  trifling  as  not  to  merit  punishment,  and  this 
be  forthwith  certified  under  their  hands. 

In  the  Scotch  law,  there  was  what  was  called  a  B.  pendente  lite,  which  consisted  in 
assaulting  an  adversarj' in  a  lawsuit  during  its  dependence.  This  peculiar  offense  was 
created  by  two  old  Scotch  statutes  passed  respectively  in  1584  and  1594 — and  which 
curiously  provided  as  a  punishment  the  loss  of  the  cause  to  the  offender — but  they  were 
repealed  in  1826  by  the  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  19. 

BATTERY,  in  military  language,  has  two  meanings:  the  one  relating  to  field  opera- 
tions; the  other,  to  fortification.  A  B.  in  field-oi}erations  consists  of  from  4  to  8  (in  the 
British  army,  usually  C)  pieces  of  ordnance,  together  with  the  necessary  gun-carriages, 
ammunition-wagons,  horses,  artillerymen,  and  officers.  A  B.  of  foot-artillery  (see 
Artillery,  Koy.\l  Regiment  of)  is  usually  called  a  Jield  B.,  as  distinguished  from  a 
?W7\se  B.  There  are  also  Jieaey  and  h'fflit  batteries,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  ord- 
nance. The  term  B.  is  also  applied  in  a  narrower  .sense  to  tlie  personnel,  or  com])lement 
of  men  and  officers  attending  such  asetof  guns.  The  designation  for  this  used  to  be,  in 
the  foot-artillery,  a  company,  and  iu  the  horse  artillery,  ?l  troop;  but  by  an  order  issued 
in  1850,  both  these  terms  are  now  nearlj''  superseded  by  the  word  B.,  thereby  giving 
complexity  to  a  term  already  u.sed  in  two  different  meanings.  The  personnel  of  a  field 
B.  of  si.x  12-pounder  rifled  guns,  is  thus  composed:  1  major,  1  captain,  3  lieutenants,  1 
surgeon,  1  battery  sergeant-major,  1  battery  quartermaster-sergeant,'  6  sergeants,  4  cor- 
pords,  4  bombardiei-s,  66  gunners,  2  trumpeters,  1  farrier  and  carriage-smith,  3  shoeing- 
hmiths,  2  collar-makers,  1  wheeler,  01  drivers  (privates) — in  all  158.  In  war.  gunners 
and  drivers  would  be  added  till  the  total  strength  of  the  battery  became  277.  Two  bat 
teries  together  form  the  command  of  a  lieut  col.,  and  have  the  services  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon  between  them. 

The  materiel  of  a  12-pounder  B.  of  6  guns  comprises  6  carriages  for  the  guns,  1  spare 
gun-carriage,  3  store-wagons,  1  store-cart,  1  forge-wagon,  1  rocket-wagon,  12  gun-ammu- 
nition wagons,  and  6  wagons  for  small-arms  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the  infantry. 
To  draw  these  guns  and  vehicles  are  required  in  war  about  212  horses,  together  with  35 
saddle-horses,  and  8  baggage- horses  The  vehicles  and  l)oxes  are  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  1284  rounds  of  arnmunition  for  the  guns,  150  rockets,  and  98,280  rifle  cartridges. 
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There  is  also  carried  a  supply  of  empt)^  cartridges,  portfires,  fuses,  quick  match,  slow 
match,  and  an  immense  number  of  tools  and  small  articles,  besides  stores  for  the  wheel- 
ers, sh'oeing-smiilis,  and  collar-niakers.  Nearly  all  these  sup-plies  are  equally  divided, 
so  as  to  make  eacli  independent  of  the  others;  but  some  of  the  stores  arc  in  reserve,  for 
the  use  of  the  wbole  battery. 

A  B.,  in  fortiticatiou,  is  a  row  of  large  guns  of  any  number  from  2  to  20  or  upwards, 
mounted  on  an  earthwork  or  otber  plattorhi.  It  differs  from  an  artillery  or  field  B.  iu 
having  no  horses  or  vehicles  immediately  belonging  to  it.  Siige-gunsare  mostly  placed 
in  or  on  such  batteries;  and  when  an  army  is  preparing  to  resist  the  occiupation  of  a 
panicular  place  by  an  enemv,  a  B.  of  position  is  frequently  one  of  the  defensive  means 
adopted.  On  the'other  liaiid,  the  forliticatious  on  and  within  the  walls  of  a  stronghold 
generally  obtain  other  names  than  that  of  B. ;  although  particular  rows  of  guns  in  cer- 
tain places  may  be  so  called.  Military  engineers  distinguish  many  different  kinds  of 
batteries,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  duty  which  tliey  are  to  fullill,  or  of  the  ground 
on  which  thev  are  placed.  An  ekmted  B.  has  the  parapet  raised  above  the  ground;  the 
earth  for  forining  it  being  obtiuned  from  a  ditch  in  front.  A  Italf-mnkeii  B.  has  the 
interior  slope  sunk  a  little  below  the  surface.  A  sunken  B.  has  the  base  from  24  to  42 
m.  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  guns  mounted  on  these  three  kinds  of  batteries 
partake  in  the  varying  elevations  of  the  batteries  themselves,  and  are  adapted  to  different 
modes  of  firing  on  the  enemy.  A  siege  B.  consists  of  a  range  of  heavy  guns,  for  silencing 
the  enemy's  fire,  ruining  parapets  and  buildings,  and  making  a  breach  through  which 
infantry  may  enter.  X  curalierB.  is  especially  elevated,  to  tire  over  a  parapet  without 
embrasures.  In  the  Moncruff  B.,  the  gun  is  mounted  so  as  to  fire  over  a  parapet  10  ft. 
high,  the  recoil  causing  it  to"  descend  after  the  shot.  Enfilade,  en  rerers,  en  echarpe,  rico- 
chet, cross,  oblique,  etc.,  batteries  differ  chiefly  in  the  direction  iu  which  they  pour  out 
their  fire.  The  distinction  between  ^rf/zi-batteries,  Iwicitzer-h&tleTias.  and  /»';/'^«r-batteries, 
depends  on  the  kind  of  ordnance  employed.  A  mortar  B.  has  a  ditch  of  extra  width,  to 
jifl'ord  spare  earth  for  a  platform  of  extra  strength  and  solidity.  A  military  engineer,  in 
planning  a  B.,  makes  his  calculations  in  such  form  that  the  quantity  of  earth  taken  out  at 
one  spot  may  about  equal  that  heaped  up  in  another. 

These  batteries  are  all  nearly  alike  in  the  general  principle  of  their  construction. 
They  consist  primarily  of  an  epaulement,  or  built-up  shelter,  behind  which  the  guns  are 
placed;  the  platform  on  which  the  guns  actually  rest  may  or  may  not  be  above  the  ordi- 
nary level  of  the  ground,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  battery.  The  epaulement  or 
parapet  is  of  immense  thickness,  to  resist  the  action  of  the  enemy's  cannon-balls.  The 
thickness  at  the  top  is  seldom  less  than  12  ft.,  and  may  be  as  much  as  20;  for  it  is  found 
that  a  24-pounder  ball  will  penetrate  18  ft.  of  earth.  The  guns  are  placed  about  20  ft. 
apart,  behind  the  parapet.  Some  batteries  are  straight,  with  all  the  guns  parallel;  while 
others  may  be  portions  of  a  triangle  {redan)  or  a  polygon,  and  the  earthwork  has  to  be  con- 
structed accordingly.  There  is  generally  a  ditch  from  12  to  20  ft.,  wide,  outside  the 
earthwork;  and  the  depth  from  the  crest  of  the  parapet  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is  12 
to  lb  feet.  For  gun  and  howitzer  batteries,  there  are  embrasures  through  which  the 
firing  takes  place;  but  mortar  batteries  are  without  those  openings. 

Soineliraes  the  epaulement  is  thrown  up  loosely,  in  liaste;  but  for  the  better  kinds  of 
batteries,  fascines,  gabions,  and  sand-bags  are  largelj'  employed.  The  main  structure  is 
lined  with  fascines  9  ft.  long,  and  the  embrasures  lined  with  other  fascincT  18  ft.  long — 
40  or  50  of  the  two  kinds  btMug  required  per  gun.  The  fascines  here  spoken  of  are  long 
bundles  of  brush-wood,  weighuig;30  to  200  lbs.  each.  Sometimes  sand-bags  are  used 
instead  of  fascines,  each  containing  about  a  bushel  of  sand  or  earth;  and  sometimes 
gabions,  which  are  wicker  cylinders  filled  with  earth.  A  6-gun  sand-bag  B.,  made 
wholly  of  these  materials,  requires  nearly  8000  sand-bags. 

The  fate  of  a  field  B.  often  decides  a  battle.  At  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  when  once 
the  guards  and  highlanders  had  reached  the  Russian  batteries  on  the  hill,  the  day  was 
won.  At  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  the  issue  depended  mainly  on  the  possession  of  a  small 
2-gun  sand-bag  B.,  which  remained,  after  many  vicissitudes,  in  the  hands  of  the  allies. 

BATTERY  {ante),  in  criminal  law,  any  unlawful  beating  or  other  wrongful  physical 
violence  or  constraint  inflicted  upon  a  person  without  his  consent.  B.  must  be  wilfully 
committed  or  result  from  want  of  care.  An  injury  done  in  an  angry,  rude,  or  spiteful 
manner,  such  as  spitting  on  a  person,  or  even  touching  him  iu  anger,  or  to  insult,  or 
annoy,  is  a  B. ;  or  it  is  a  B.  if  one  strike  a  cane  in  the  hands  of  another.  But  B.  may  be 
justified,  as  in  a  parent's  correction  of  a  child,  or  a  schoolmaster's  discipline  of  a  scholar, 
or  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  peace,  or  of  defense,  or  the  protection  of  others;  but  in 
such  cases  the  B.  must  not  exceed  the  necessary  amount;  and  a  B.  may  also  be  justified 
iu  defense  of  one's  property. 

BATTERY,  Floating.  .  See  Floating  Battery. 

BATTERY,  Electric  and  Galvanic.     See  Electricity  and  Galvanism. 

BATTHYAN'YI,  one  of  the  oldest,  richest,  and  most  celebrated  families  of  the  Hunga- 
rian magnates,  which  can  trace  its  origin  as  far  back  as  the  invasion  of  Pannonia  bj'  the 
Magyars,  in  884  a. d.,  and  which  has  given  to  Hungary  many  warriors  and  statesmen. 
The  surname  is  derived  fnmi  lands  obtained  in  the  i4th  c. — Balthaaar  von  B.,  who  was 
the  head  of  the  family  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  c,  fought  with  distinction  in  the 
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Turkisli  wars,  and  constantly  maintained  at  liis  own  oxpcnse  1200  infantry  nnd  500  cav- 
alry.— Chark'S,  prince  of  Ji.,  u  Kent,  ticld-niar.shal  of  llie  (rnii)ire,  distiuyuished  Liinself 
in  the  Bavarian  war  of  succession,  and  i)arliculariy  l)y  a  victory  over  llie  French  and 
Bavarians  at  Pfatfcnliofen  on  15th  April,  1745. — Count  Casiinir  li.,  a  member  of  the 
I)rincipal  branch  of  the  family,  was  b.  4th  June,  1807.  lie  was  ndiii.stt-r  of  foreign 
aflairs  in  Huni;ary  during  the  insurrection  in  1S4'J,  in  which  lie  also  dislingui.shed  liiui- 
self  as  a  military  governor.  After  the  catastrophe  of  Vilagos,  he  tied,  along  with  Kos- 
suth, into  the  Turki.sh  territory,  where  he  remained  till  1851.  He  tlum  went  lo  France, 
and  d.  at  Paris,  l^th  July,  1854.  Count  Louis  B.,  belonging  to  another  branch  of  Uic 
same  family,  and  b.  at  Presburg  in  18Ui>,  having  espoused  tiie  national  cause,  yet  seek- 
ing to  maintain  the  connection  with  Austria  and  his  alleg.aiicc  lo  l..e  Austrian  sover- 
eign, was  appointed  president  of  the  ministry,  when  Hungary  obtained  u  ministry  of  its 
own,  in  Mar.  1818.  His  ability  was  not  equal  to  the  goodness  of  his  iuteulions.  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  called  to  act  were  very  dillicult  and  emliarrassiug.  He 
did  not  hold  the  ollice  long,  and  afterwards  took  par*  in  public  ull'airs,  chietly  as  a 
member  of  the  diet,  and  witli  great  moderation.  Vet,  a. tor  the  Austriaus  entered  Pestli, 
Le  was  arrested  in  Jan.  1849,  and  on  0th  Oct.  was  executed  by  sentence  of  martial  law. 
His  condemnation  was  unexiiected,  and  awakened  the  more  sympatliy,  becau.se  all  men 
regarded  it  as  unjust. — A  prince  B.  occupies  at  present  a  prominent  position  on  the  turf, 
winning  the  Derby  of  187(i. 

BATTICALO'A.  a  t.  in  the  eastern  province  of  Ceylon,  on  an  i.sland,  7'  44'  n.,  81° 
52' c. ;  pop.  3353.  It  is  important  for  its  haven  and  adjacent  salt  lagoou.s.  There  is  a 
fort,  and  a  small  Engli.sh  settlement.     Pop.  of  the  district,  93,220. 

BATTLE,  a  t.  in  c.  Sussex,  8  m.  n.w.  of  Hastings,  where  the  country  rises  in 
■wooded  swells.  Consisting  of  one  street,  built  ahnig  a  valley  extending  froiu  n.w.  to 
s.c.  Pop.  '71,  3495.  It  is  noted  for  ils  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  well  known  I  ) 
sportsmen  as  B.  powder.  It  was  anciently  called  Hrtheland  or  Epiton,  and  derives  i,s 
present  name  from  the  battle  (usually  called  the  baltle  of  Hastings),  fought  on  the  hea!h 
between  it  and  Hastings,  on  14th  Oct.  1066,  when  the  Normans,  under  William  the 
conqueror,  final  overthrew  the  Saxon  dynasty  in  England.  AVilliam.  to  commemorate 
his  victory,  founded  in  10G7,  on  the  s;)ot  where  Harokl's  standard  wu<  taken,  a  splendid 
abbey,  which  was  endowed  with  all  the  land  within  a  league  of  it.  The  abbey  had  the 
privileges  of  a  sanctuary,  and  the  conqueror's  sword  and  a  roll  of  his  barons  were  depos- 
ited in  it.  The  existing  ruins,  wdiich  belong  to  a  building  erected  after  the  original 
a!)bcy,  occupy  8  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  and  are  a  mile  in  circumference. 

BATTLE  is  a  combat  between  large  masses  of  troops,  or  whole  armies.  Every  B. 
ought  to  have  for  its  object  the  determination,  if  possible,  of  the  wliole  conte.st,  or  at 
least  the  effecting  of  some  important  step  to  that  end.  It  is  therefore  the  aim  of  a  gen- 
eral to  bring  about  an  engagement  at  the  decisive  point.  This  <'onstitutcs  strategy, 
while  tactic  is  concerned  with  the  handling  of  the  troops  in  the  actual  battle.  Victory 
on  the  battle-field  is  not  enough  for  a  general;  it  is  only  by  following  up  his  victory  to 
the  annihilation,  if  possible,  of  the  beaten  army,  that  its  fruits  are  secured.  Okdeu  of 
Battle  is  the  particular  way  in  which  the  several  corps  of  different  arms  are  disposed 
for  entering  into  an  engagement.  It  varies  at  different  times,  and  is  modified  according 
to  locality. 

No  general  account  of  a  B.  can  be  given.  Information  on  the  various  elements  of 
■which  a  B.  consists  will  be  found  described  under  such  heads  as  Attack,  Autii.lery, 
Cavalry,  Infantry,  Charge.  Fleet,  Gunnery,  Tactics,  etc.  The  more  important 
individual  battles  will  Ik'  found  described,  in  their  causes  and  results,  under  tlie  names 
of  the  places  with  which  they  are  as.sociated. 

Con.sidered  in  their  political  relations,  the  importance  of  l)attles  is  not  always  in  pro- 
portion to  their  magnitude.  "There  are  some  battles  which  claim  our  attention,  inde- 
pendently of  the  moral  worth  of  tlu'  combatants,  on  account  of  their  enduring  iaiport- 
ance,  and  by  reason  of  their  practical  infiueuce  on  our  own  social  and  political  condi- 
tion, which  we  can  trace  up  to  the  results  of  those  engagements.  They  have  for  us  an 
actual  and  abiding  interest,  both  while  we  investigate  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  by 
which  they  have  helped  to  make  us  what  we  are;  and  also  while  we  speculate  on  what 
we  probably  should  have  been,  if  an}'  one  of  those  battles  had  come  to  a  different  termina- 
tion."— Prof.  Creasy's  Fifteen  Dechue  BiMca  of  fJte  World,  from  MnrntJion  to  Wafa-loo. 
The  fifteen  battles  which,  in  prof.  Creasy's  opinion,  have  had  the  most  decisive  influence, 
are  the  following: 

Battle  of  Hastings. 
Joan  of  Arc's  victory  at  Orleans. 
Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
Battle  of  Blenheim. 
"      "  Pultowa. 
77.  Defeat  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga. 
1792.  Battle  of  Valmy. 

"     "  Waterloo. 


B.C. 

490. 

Battle  of  Marathon. 

1066. 

413. 

Defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse. 

1429. 

331. 

Battle  of  Arbela. 

1588 

207. 

"      "  the  JMct'ciurus. 

1704 

A.D. 

1709 

9. 

Defeat  of  the  Bomans  under  Varus. 

1777 

451. 

Battle  of  Chalons. 

1792 

732. 

"      "  Tours. 

1815 

mBatticaloa. 
Battus. 

BATTLE,  Wager  of.     See  Battel. 

BATTLE-AXE  was  a  weapeu  much  used  by  the  early  northern  nations,  Celtic  and 
Scandinavian,  requiring  great  .strength  in  its  use.  Some  were  held  with  one  hand,  some 
with  two;  the  former  kind  could  be  wielded  equally  by  horse  and  foot,  but  the  latter  was 
for  foot-soldiers  only.  The  B.  had  a  longer  handle,  and  a  broader,  stronger,  and  .'-harpei' 
blade  than  the  common  axe.  During  the  middle  ages,  and  somewhat  earlier,  it  was 
much  u.sed  in  sorties,  and  to  prevent  tlie  escalading  of  a  besieged  fortress.  The  pok-cuve 
differed  but  little  from  the  battle-axe.  The  bbtrk  bill  and  broini  Iiill  were  a  sort  of  hal- 
bert,  having  the  cutting  pju-t  hooked  like  a  woodman's  bill,  witli  a  s])ike  projecting  from 
the  l)ack,  and  another  from  the  head.  The  glaive  was  u  kind  of  i)ole-axe  or  bill  u.sed  by 
the  Welsh. 

BATTLE  CREEK,  a  city  in  Calhoun  co.,  Mich.,  on  Kalamazoo  river,  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Michigan  Central  and'the  Peninsular  division  of  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron 
railroads;  131  m.  w.  of  Detroit;  pop.  5;J33;  in '80,  7592.  There  are  manufactures  of  flour, 
woolens,  etc.,  and  in  the  neighborhood  are  quarries  of  superior  sandstone. 

BATTLEMENT,  a  notched  or  indented  parapet  used  in  fortifications.  The  rising 
parts  are  called  cops  or  merlons;  the  spaces  by  which  they  are  separated,  crenels, 
cmbi-asures,  and  sometimes  loops.  The  object  of  the  device  is  to  enable  the  soldier  to 
iiheiter  himself  behind  the  merlon,  whilst  he  .shoots  through  the  embrasure.  The  bas- 
reliefs  of  Nineveh,  and  the  Egyjitian  paintings,  testify  to  its  antiquity,  and  there  is  per- 
haps uo  nation  by  which  it  has  not  been  adopted. 

B.VTTLE  OF  THE  SPURS,  the  first  important  conflict  between  the  burghers 
and  the  nobles  at  Courtrai,  in  1302,  the  French  nobility  being  utterly  defeated.  They 
rushed  forward  with  loo.se  reins  and  fell  mto  a  great  ditch;  their  army  was  annihilated, 
and  itfnong  the  spoils  were  4000  spurs  of  gold. 

BATTLE-PIECES  are  paintings  representing  battles.  The  modern  mode  of  warfare 
is  less  favorable  for  this  branch  of  ait  than  the  ancient,  where  per.soual  valor  had  more 
ro(nn  to  display  itself.  Among  the  greatest  paintings  of  this  kind  are  the  battle  of  Con- 
otantiue,  sketched  by  Raphael,  and  executed  by  Giulio  Romano;  Lebrun's  battles  of  Alex- 
ander; and  the  battle  of  the  Amazons  by  Rubens.  Li  smaller  scenes,  such  as  skirmishes 
and  surprises,  Antonio  Tempesta,  Hans  Snelink,  Pet.  Snyders,  Fulcone.  Phil.  Wouver- 
man,  etc.,  are  distinguished.  The  most  eminent  of  recent  battle-painters  is  Horace 
Vernet. 

BATTUE  (from  Fr.  bntfve,  to  beat).  The  B.  is  a  method  of  killing  game  on  a  great 
scale,  by  causing  animals  to  be  driven  forward  to  a  point  where  a  number  of  shooters 
rtre  waiting  to  shoot  them.  The  driving  is  effected  by  beating  the  bushes;  hence  the 
term  battue.  This  term,  like  the  practice  which  it  imports,  is  oidy  of  modern  date;  yet 
a  plan  of  killing  deer  by  driving  them  forward  in  herds  in  an  ever-narrowing  circle  to  a 
place  where  they  are  to  be  shot,  is  an  old  usage  in  the  Highlands,  where  it  is  called  the 
(inchel.  The  B.  is  at  best  a  commonplace  and  butcherly  amusement,  for  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  the  merit  of  being  attended  with  even  a  reasonable  degree  of  exercise 
and  excitement.  It  is  practiced  chiefly  in  extensive  preserves  of  pheasants  and  hares 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  when  coimtry  gentlemen  invite  acquaintances  to 
their  mansions  for  the  sake  of  field-sports.  The  B.  takes  place  early  in  the  day,  and 
with  good  arrangements  it  is  attended  with  neither  fatigue  nor  danger.  The  number 
of  shooters  is  usually  eight  or  ten,  each  provided  with  at  least  two  guns,  which  are 
loaded  by  an  assistant  as  quickly  as  they  are  discharged.  \Yhen  the  shooters  are  sta- 
tioned at  safe  di.stauces  from  each  other,  and  ready  to  commence  work,  the  beaters 
begin  theirs  bj'  driving  the  game  before  them.  Sometimes,  however,  pheasants  will  run 
a  long  way  before  rising  on  wing,  and  to  make  them  take  to  flight  on  approaching  the 
guns,  a  low  net  is  stretched  across  their  path.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  in  the 
B.,  hares,  rabbits,  etc.,  are  shot  as  readily  as  pheasants;  and  at  length  the  ground  is 
covered  with  slain,  like  a  field  of  battle.  By  means  of  the  B. ,  large  quantities  of  game 
are  killed,  and  sent  to  market ;  the  profits  derived  from  this  species  of  stock  on  some 
estates  amounting  to  no  inconsiderable  sura  annually.  For  an  account  of  battue  shooting, 
we  refer  to  I7ie  Shot-gun  and  Sporting  Rifle,  also  Stonehenge's  British  Rural  Sports  (Lon- 
don, 1875). 

BATTUS,  founder  of  the  Greek  colony  of  Cj'rene,  in  Libya,  directed  there  by  the 
Delphic  oracle,  about  650  b.c.  He  ruled  40  years  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  B.  II., 
called  "  tlie  prosperou.s, "  under  whom  the  colony  rapidly  increased,  land  being  given 
free  to  immigrants  from  Greece.  The  next  of  the  Battiadfe  on  record  was  Arcesilaus 
II.,  about  554-44  B.C.,  who  was  defeated  by  the  revolted  Libyans,  and  strangled  by  his 
brother  Learchus.  The  next  heir,  B.  III.,  was  lame;  Demonax  of  Mantinea  was  the 
real  ruler.  The  wife  and  son  of  the  lame  king,  however,  recovered  the  sovereignty, 
but  the  son,  Arcesilaus  III.,  was  slain  by  fugitives  from  Gyrene  while  hiding  from  ven- 
geance in  Barca.  The  mother  made  war  upon  Barca  and  perpetrated  great  cruelties  in 
revenge  for  the  death  of  her  son,  J)ut  she  soon  after  died  miserably  in  Egypt.  There 
followed  a  B.  IV.,  and  soon  Arcesilaus  IV.,  with  whom  the  dynasty  ended.  The  latter 
won  a  victory  in  chariot  racing  during  the  Pythian  games,  and  was  eulogized  by  Pindai 
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BATUM',  or  Batoum',  formerly  a  Turkisli  fortified  city,  now  a  Russian  free  port  on 
the  Oii.slcrn  shores  of  the  IJluck  sea.  The  Jicrlin  congress  of  187^,  in  sanctioning  the 
cession  of  JJ.  to  Russia,  stipulated  that  it  sliould  not  be  made  into  a  naval  station,  but 
should  rcnuuii  an  essentially  commercial  port.  The  harl)or  is  one  of  the  best  on  the 
e.  coast  of  the  IJlack  sea.  A  pretty  extensive  trade  is  carried  on.  Hides,  \va.\,  honey, 
and,  above  all,  oak  for  ,shlp-building,  are  the  principal  export.s.  B.  has  about  30OO 
inhabitants,  mostly  Turks  and  Lasiau.s,  or  Laz.  Great  ruins  of  Greek  churches  and 
other  buildings  are  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

BATURIN,  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of,  and  78  m.  e  from,  the  city  of  Tcher- 
uigov,  on  tlie  Seim.  It  was  founded  by  Stephen  Bathory,  king  of  Poland,  and  was  at 
one  time  the  favorite  residence  of  the  lietmans  of  the  Cos.sacks,  of  \vhon\  Mazeppa, 
who,  in  1708,  sold  himself  to  the  Swedes,  is  the  most  notorious.  The  palace  of  the 
hetmans,  with  its  once  beautiful  grounds,  is  now  going  rapidly  to  decay. 

BATU'TA,  Ibx  (MoHAM.MED-iHN-Ai5DALi.An),  ia03-78;  a  Moor  who  traveled  exten- 
sively in  Asia  and  the  eastern  islands,  Africa,  and  Spain.  He  wrote  full  observations, 
but  only  extracts  or  epitonxes  have  been  preserved. 

BAUD,  a  t.  of  the  dep.  of  ]\Iorbihan,  France,  situated  on  the  Evel,  20  m.  ii.w.  from 
Vannes.  Pop.  76,  1496.  B.  hiis  some  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  heni]),  butter,  and  honey. 
Near  B.  is  a  statue  of  granite,  know'u  as  the  "Venus  of  Quinipily."  v/orthless  as  a  worli 
of  art,  but  remarkable  on  account  of  its  history.  Its  origin  is  unknown,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed, from  its  Egyptian  character,  to  be  a  Gallic  Isia.  Down  to  the  17th  c,  it  was  wor- 
shiped with  foul  rites,  and  even  now  is  regarded  with  superstitious  veneration  by  the 
peasantry.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  called  Venus  in  inscriptions  on  the  licdestal  set 
up  in  1G80. 

BAIT  DEKYN,  a  corruption  of  Baldachin  (q.v.). 

BAUDELAIRE,  Ciiaki/ks,  1821-67;  a  French  poet,  one  of  the  curious  class  now 
known  as  "Bohemians."  Some  of  liis  writings  are  gi-oss,  while  some,  especially  hia 
little  poems,  are  very  beatitiful ;  but  nearly  all  are  in  the  romantic,  or  rather  ecstatic,  vein 
of  alfectation  peculiar  to  writers  of  intolerable  egotism.  Tlie  only  Avork  of  B.'s  wluch 
has  a  living  power  is  his  translation  of  the  writings  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  which  is  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  faithful  translations  of  the  age. 

BAUDELOCQUE,  Jean  Louis,  1746-1810;  a  French  surgeon,  especially  devoted  to 
obsteti'ics,  in  which  he  gained  great  reputation.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  use  for- 
ceps in  difficult  parturition.  Kapoleon  selected  B.  to  attend  on  the  confinement  of 
Maria  Louisa. 

BAUDRILLART,  Henri  Joseph  Leox,  b.  Paris,  1831;  a  political  economist  and 
author,  editor  of  the  Jour/ml  des  Ecouonudes,  and  connected  with  Dcs  Debafa,  being  son- 
indaw  of  the  editor.  In  1866,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  and  political  econ- 
omy in  the  college  of  France.  He  has  written  many  works,  chietly  upon  his  fuvorite 
themes  of  political  economy. 

BAUER,  Bernakd,  of  a  Jewish  family,  b.  Hungary,  1829;  served  in  the  French 
army  and  became  a  convert  to  Roman  (.'atholicism,  joining  the  Carmelites.  He  was 
chaplain  at  the  Tuileries,  and  a  special  favorite  of  the  empress  Eugenie.  During  the 
siege  of  Paris  he  was  chaplain  of  the  ambulances  of  the  press.  His  lectures  and  some 
political  pamphlets  are  published. 

BATJ'EB.,  Biiuxo,  u  celebrated  biblical  critic  and  pliilosopher,  belonging  to  the  extreme 
school  of  German  rationalism,  was  b.  at  Eisenberg,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-A1ten})urg.  on 
the  6tli  Sept.  1809.  He  is  the  son  of  a  porcelain-painter,  and  studied  at  the  universit}-  of 
Berlin,  where  he  became  doctor  of  theology  in  1834.  From  this  period  he  has  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  what  is  termed  in  Germany  the  scientific  criticism  of  Scripture— 
that  is  to  say,  a  criticism  based  on  the  conviction,  that  the  contents  of  the  Bible  have  a 
natural,  and  not  a  supernatural  origin,  and  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  process  of 
philosophic, d  analysis  as  other  human  productions  are.  In  1839,  B.  became  a  privrU- 
docent  in  the  imiversity  of  Bonn,  but  in  1843  was  forbidden  to  deliver  any  more  theo- 
logical lectures.  He  then  removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  has  passed 
through  various  stages  of  anti-supernaturalism.  At  first,  he  contented  himself  with 
believing  that  the  substance  of  the  Christian  religion  might  be  extricated  from  the 
entanglements  of  a  confused  and  erroneous  system  of  interpretation.  Such  is  the  idea 
that  runs  through  his  earliest  works,  his  Cri'fic/stn  of  Straass'  L\fe  of  Jesu.s,  published 
in  the  Berlin  Year-book  of  Scieatlfie  Critici.^in  (1835-36),  his  Journal  of  SpsaUafivs  Tlvohxi^^ 
(1836-38),  and  his  Critical  Expodtio)i  of  the  Rdiaion  of  the  Old  Jies^cn/ic/ii!  (Berlin,  1838). 
He  soon,  however,  advanced  so  far  in  his  "scientific"  demands,  that  it  became  quite 
clear  the  Scriptures,  in  his  e.yes.  had  lost  even  the  moderate  authority  which  he  originally 
supposed  them  to  possess.  To  this  period  belong  his  Doctor  JTengstenherg ,  (Berlin,  1839), 
and  ike  Ecangelical  Church  of  Prussia  and  Science  (Leip.  1840).  In  tlie  former  of  these 
works,  B.  appears  as  an  opponent  of  the  school  of  apologetic  theologians,  and  exposes 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  weakness  of  their  system  as  a  method  of  apprehending  char- 
acteristic differences  in  the  historical  development  of  Christian  doctrine;  in  the  latter,  lie 
wished  to  prove  that  true  philosophic  union  is  the  dissolution  of  the  outward  dogmatia 
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church  in  the  reahn  of  the  universal  and  free  self-consciousness — language  which  is  not 
very  intelligible  to  the  finite  Anglo-Saxon  mind.  In  his  Cntiqiu'of  the  Epdivjelical  llixtory 
of  Joh)i  (Briim.  1840),  and  Critique  of  the  Ecangelical  Synnpticii<it!f{'Lv\\>.  1S40),  he  attempted 
to  show  that  the  so-called  facts  of  the  gospel  never  really  had  a  historical  existence,  and 
that  those  artistic  compositions  which  we  term  the  gospels,  were  simply  tlie  product  of  the 
human  self-consciousness.  B.  considers  Strauss,  a  mere  apologetical  theologian,  a  com- 
paratively orthodox  writer!  and  regards  his  conclusions  with  the  supercilious  contempt  of 
one  who  has  reached  a  far  higher  elevation,  while  he  conceives  that  his  own  s-pccial  work 
in  this  world  has  been  to  strike  off  the  last  head  of  the  hydra  of  the  tradition-hypothesis. 
The  persecutions  to  which  he  was  now  subjected  brought  about  a  complete  rupture 
between  him  aud  the  church,  the  consequence  of  which  was  a  brochure  entitled  llie 
Question  of  Liherttj,  and  my  oicn  Pvieate  Affairs  (Zurich,  1843).  Then  followed  his  Clirin- 
tianity  Unveiled  (Zurich,  1843),  in  which  he  expressed  the  same  conviction  that  he  had 
previously  done  in  two  ironical  treatises — viz.,  that  a  tlogmatic  religion  was  opposed  to 
our  self-consciousness.  About  this  time  he  broke  with  his  old  friends,  the  liberals,  by 
writing  a  pamphlet  against  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  Die  Judcnfruge  (Brunswick, 
1843).  This  tractate  forms  the  transition  point  to  the  third  period  of  B.'s  intellectual 
activity,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  theology  altogether  as  something  hope- 
less. He  now  occupied  himself  exclusively  with  literature  and  political  phiiosopli}'.  The 
number  of  his  writings  in  this  department  is  very  great.  The  principal  are,  History  of 
the  Politics,  CiDilization,  and  Eidightenmcat  of  the  Willi  Century  (C'harlotteuburg,  1843--43); 
History  of  Germany  during  the  French  Recolution  and  the  Eeign  of  Kapokon  (Charlotteu- 
burg,  1846) ;  History  of  the  French  Recolution  until  the  EstaUishment  of  the  Republic  (Leip. 
1847);  Western  Dictatorship;  The  Actual  Posit  ion  of  Russia;  Cermnny  and  Russia;  Russia 
and  England.  The  prominent  idea  in  the  whole  of  his  works  belonging  to  this  period 
is,  that  the  failure  of  the  popular  and  national  struggles  in  the  19th  c.  results  from  the 
essential  weakness  of  the  "enlightenment"  of  the  18th  century.  More  lately  B.  has 
again  returned  to  theology.  In  1850-51,  appeared  his  Critique  of  the  Gospels  and  the  His- 
tory of  their  Origin,  and  his  Critique  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  latter  of  which  the 
author  considers  wholly  apocryphal,  and  written  during  the  2d  century.  Besides  the 
works  mentioned.  B.  has  composed  various  other  treatises  on  important  points  of  histor}-, 
theology,  and  politics.  All  B.'s  writings  exhibit  great  learning,  industry,  research,  and 
acumen;  but  are  completely  antagonistic  to  the  received  opinions  in  theology,  or  to  any 
form  of  evangelical  religion.  He  is  generally  admitted  to  be  quicker  in  the  discovery  of 
error  than  of  truth.  His  latest  work  is  Philo,  Strauss,  Renan,  und  das  Urchristenthum 
(1874). 

BAU'ER,  Geoeg  Lorenz,  1754-1806;  a  German  theologian  who  taught  -that  the 
Bible,  like  the  old  classics,  must  be  interpreted  by  historical  aud  grammatical  lights,  and 
not  with  regard  to  religious  doctrines.  He  was  the  first  to  write  a  systematic  exposition 
of  the  Christian  dogmas  as  they  are  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  in  each  book  in  paiticu- 
lar.  He  was  an  accomplished  oriental  scholar,  translating  much  from  the  Arabic  and 
other  eastern  tongues. 

BATIGE,  a  t.  in  the  department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  France,  28  m.  c.n.e.  of  Angers. 
The  English,  under  the  duke  of  Clarence,  were  defeated  here  in  1421.  Pop.  '76,  8318, 
■who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linens  and  woolens. 

BAUHIN,  Gaspard,  1560-1624;  a  French  phy.«ip';in  and  botanist,  b.  in  Switzerland; 
professor  of  anatomy  and  botany  in  the  university  of  Basel  in  1588,  afterwards  rector 
and  dean  of  the  faculty.  His  works  on  botany,  catalogues,  etc.,  were  better  than  others 
of  his  time,  and  a  work  of  his  on  anatomy  is  commendable. 

BAUHIX,  Jean,  1541-1613;  brother  of  Gaspard,  a  student  of  the  botanist  Fuihsand 
companion  of  Gesnerin  collecting  plants.  He  also  practiced  medicine,  and  in  his  later 
life  was  physician  to  the  duk  e  of  Wlirtemburg.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  medicinal 
waters  of  Europe;  but  his  great  work  on  plants  was  left  unfinished.  B.  is  considered 
one  of  the  founders  of  botanical  science. 

BATIHIK'IA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  tlie  natural  order,  leguminosm,  sub-order  ccpsalpinece. 
The  upper  petal  is  somewhat  remote  from  the  rest.  The  leaves  are  generall)^  divided 
into  two  lobes.  The  species  are  natives  of  the  warmer  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  and 
some  of  them  are  remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  their  flowers.  3Iost  of  them 
are  twining  plants  or  lianas,  stretching  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  tropical  forests;  but 
some  are  small  trees,  as  B.  porrecta^,  the  mountain  ebony  of  Jamaica,  so  called  from  the 
color  of  its  wood.  The  inner  bark  of  B.  racemosa  (the  Maloo  climber),  of  B. 
scandens,  and  of  B.  parviflora,  East  Indian  species,  is  emplo3-ed  for  making  ropes.  B. 
retusa  and  B.  emarginata,  also  East  Indian,  exude  a  brownish  colored  mild  gum;  whilst 
the  astringent  bark  of  B.  tariegata  is  used  in  Malabar  for  tanning  and  d\'eiug  leather, 
and  also  in  medicine.  The  leaves  of  various  species  are  used  in  Brazil  as  demulcent 
medicines,  having  mucilaginous  properties — Livingstone  mentions  a  species  of  B.  in  s. 
Africa,  called  the' mopane  tree.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  little  shade  which  its  leaves 
afford.  They  fold  together  and  stand  nearly  erect  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  On  them 
the  larvpe  of  a  species  of  psyllu,  cause  a  saccharine  secretion,  in  circular  patches,  beneath 
which  the  pupa  of  the  insect  is  found.     The  natives  scrape  it  off  and  eat  it  as  a  dainty. 
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BAUME,  Antoixk,  1728-1804;  a  French  chemist.  (ILstinj^uished  for  success  in  the 
practical  aijpiicatioii  of  the  science.  He  became  a  ]>r()fcs^orin  tlie  college  of  pharmacy, 
kept  a  large  estal)lisliment  for  the  pre])arati()u  of  drugs,  and  published  many  pajiers  on 
cluMiiislry.  and  arts  and  manufactures.  Among  his  inventions  and  improvement.s  were 
a  process  to  bleach  raw  silk,  the  manufacturing  of  sal  ammoniac,  of  iin])roved  .scarlet 
ilyes,  and  a  cheap  v,rocess  for  purifying  saltpeter.  He  published  several  m orks  on  hie 
favorite  theme  of  chemistry.     He  made  for  tlie  areometer  a  scale  which  is  still  used. 

BATJMGAE  TEN,  Ai.f.xandek  Gottlieb,  a  clear  and  acute  thiid<.er  of  the  .school 
of  ^Volt■.  was  b.  at  Berlin  on  the  17th  of  July,  1714,  .stfidied  at  ITtdie,  and  in  1740 
became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  where  he  died  on  the  ;26th  of 
Jlay,  17(>2.  lie  is  the  founder  of  &>thetics  (q.v.)  as  a  .sy.stcmatic  science  of  the  beauti- 
ful, thougli  his  mode;  of  treatment  is  objected  to  by  the  more  transcendental  Germansi,  as 
being  purely  psychological;  that  is  to  say,  he  makes  a'sthetics  only  a  jiortion  of  the 
philo.sophy  of  the  senses,  and  contrasts  it  with  logic,  ■ndiich  belongs  to  the  .'sphere  of  the 
reason.  The  idea  of  a  science  of  the  beautiful  first  appears  in  his  treatise,  I)e  JS'onnullis 
(1.(1  Poemn  Pertinciitihiis,  published  at  Halle,  1735.  In  1750-58,  he  issued  two  volumea  of 
his  ^iiJ.sDictlcn.  but  his  death  hindered  the  completion  of  the  work.  His  writings  in  other 
departnu'nts  of  philosoph}'  arc  juarked  by  clearness  and  precision;  his  jfttop/iprn'ra 
(Halle,  17:39;  7tl)  edition,  1779)  is  still  considered  one  of  the  most  useful  books  for  the 
study  of  the  Wolfian  philosophy. 

BAUIMGARTEN,  Michael,  b.  1812;  a  German  theologian;  studied  at  Kiel,  became 
in'ofessor  at  liostock,  and  a  prominent  aud  energetic  defender  of  the  Protcbtaut  asso- 
ciation. 

BAUMGAETEN-CRUSIUS,  LuDwiG  FRiEDiiicn  Otto,  a  German  theologian,  b.  at 
Merseburg.  ITMS.aud  d.  at  Jena,  31st  May,  1843.  He  studied  theology  at  Leipsic.and  in  1810 
became  university  preacher.  In  1817,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Jena, 
and  always  distinguished  himself  as  a  champion  of  religious  liberty,  on  behalf  of  which 
he  wrote  various  treatLses.  In  1S20  appeared  ]iis  Intnnlvctwn  to  the  Study  of  Dofjmaties 
(Leip.  1820),  a  work  of  considerable  originality  and  richness  of  thought.  More  complete 
exhibitions  of  his  opinions  are  to  be  found  in  his  Manual  of  C/iHstinn  Ethlcn  (Leip.,  1827); 
(Jutliiati  (f  Bi'dicdl  Theolofjy  (Jena,  1828);  and  Outlittex  of  Frote^tont  Dcgiitdtics  (Jena, 
1830).  In  1831-32,  he  published  a  Tvxi-book  of  the  Ilintory  of  DodrincH ;  in  1834,  a 
work  on  Schleicniiacher,  his  Method  of  Thour/ht,  and  his  Value;  and  also  Considerations 
OH.  certain  Writings  of  Latnennuis.  After  his  death,  Kimmel  published  the  whole  of 
his  exegetical  prelections  on  the  gospels  aud  Pauline  epistles. 

Baumgarten  was  conspicuous  for  the  breadth  aud  soiidit}'  of  his  learning,  the  origin- 
ality of  his  spirit,  and  the  acuteness  of  his  under.standing,  but  was  nevertheless  deficient 
in  clear  and  vivid  expression.  He  attached  himself  to  no  school,  theological  or  philosoph- 
ical. At  an  early  period,  he  had  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  metaphysics  of  Schelling, 
from  which,  however,  he  ultimately  emancipated  himself.  His  thinking  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  rationalistic,  but  on  the  whole  approached  more  closely  to  the  direction  of  the 
spiritual  Schleieiniaclicr. 

BAUMGARTNER,  Andreas  Ritter  von,  or  Chevalier  de,  was  b.  at  Friedberg, 
in  Bohemia,  23d  Nov.,  1793,  and  studied  at  Vienna,  where,  in  1823,  he  became 
professor  of  natural  philosophy.  Whilst  filling  this  office,  he  gave  popular  lectures  on 
Sundays  upon  mechanics,  etc.,  for  artisans  and  operatives,  which  met  with  much  appro- 
bation" A  result  of  these  lectures  was  his  Mcchanik  in  ihrer  Anircnduny  anf  Kiinste  nnd 
Gewerhe  (2d  ed.,  Vienna,  1823),  and  his  Naturlehre  (Vienna,  1823).  An  ailment  of  the 
throat  induced  him  to  resign  his  professor.ship,  but  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
imperial  porcelain,  mirror-glass,  and  smalt  manufactories,  and  afterwards  superintend- 
ent of  tobacco  manufactories.  In  the  year  1846.  the  setting  up  of  the  electric  telegraph 
was  committed  to  him,  and  he  was  intrusted  with  the  principal  charge  of  the  making  of 
the  Austrian  railways.  After  the  events  of  Mar.,  1848,  he  was  mini.ster  of  mines  and 
of  public  buildings,  and  chief  of  one  of  the  departments  in  the  ministry  of  finance.  In 
May,  1851,  he  was  ai)pointed  minister  of  commerce,  trade,  and  public  liuildings.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Austrian  academy  of  sciences,  of 
which  he  had  been  vice-president  for  a  number  of  years.  He  published,  in  lS62,Chemie 
und  Gescliicte  dcr  hiinrnclshirper  vaeh  de  Spectralanalyse ;  in  1864,  Diewechan.  Theorie 
der  Wrirme.  He  d.  in  1865;  and  Freiherr  Von  B.,  Eine  Lebermkizze,  was  published 
during  the  following  year. 

BAUMGARTNER.  Gallus  Jakob,  1797-1869;  a  politician  and  historian  of  Switzcr- 
hu'.d.  the  son  of  a  mechanic.  He  .studied  law,  and  was  a  leader  of  the  liberals,  but  after- 
wards associated  with  the  ultramontanes.  He  has  been  a  member  of  a  number  of 
legislative  bodies. 

BAUPET  TAH,  a  t.  of  Briti.sh  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  29  m.  from  Guntoor. 
Pop.  sui)posed  to  be  about  20,000. 

BATJR,  Ferdinand  Christian,  the  founder  of  the  "New  Tlibingen  School  of 
Theology,"  w'as  b.  on  the  21st  of  June,  1792.  In  1817,  he  became  profes.sor  in  the  seminary 
of  Blaubeuren,  wiiere  he  gave  the  first  indications  ot  his  i-emarkable  abilities  by  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Symbolism  and  Mythology,  or  tlie  Nature-religion  of  tM  Ancients  (Stuttgart,  3 
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vols.,  1824-25),  n  work  wliicli  indicates  the  influence  of  Schleiermaclier  over  the  author. 
In  182G,  he  was  called  to  Tiihingon.  where  he  held  tlie  chair  of  Protestant  theology. 
His  whole  life  was  consecrated  to  religious  studies— the  history  of  doctrines,  the  symbol- 
ism of  the  church,  and  biblical  exegesis.  On  account  of  the  universality  of  his  culture, 
the  wonderful  activity  and  fertility  of  his  mind,  his  rare  combination  of  speculative 
thought  with  solid  knowledge,  and  that  faculty  of  historic  divination  or  iiisi;iht  which 
enabled  him  to  draw  decisive  results  from  separate,  obscure,  and  neglected  daia — he  has 
been  regarded  by  many  in  Germany  as  the  most  massive  tbeolngical  intellect  since 
Schleiermaclier.  Unlike  Bruno  Bauer,  he  made  comparatively  little  u.se  of  the  liegeliau 
philosophy  in  his  writings;  and  when  he  did,  it  was  professedly  only  that  he  might  more 
clearly  understand  hisiorical  phenomena  in  their  internal  spiritual  connection,  and  be 
enabled  to  represent  the  logical  j)roce.ss  of  their  development.  His  method  of  investi- 
gating the  progressive  history  of  religious  opinion,  however,  incurred  the  reproach  of 
t'ormalism  from  its  adversaries,  who  said  that  he  applied  it  too  rigorouslj',  and  made 
dogmas  develop  themselves  with  a  kind  of  abstract  inevitable  regularity  from  previous 
historical  conditions,  without  allowing  for  immediate  and  extraordinarj'  providences. 
His  most  important  works  in  the  history  of  doctrine  are  Die  rhriMUche  Gnosis  odcr  die 
christliche  JReligionsphilosophie  (Tiibingen,  1835),  (Tlie  Christian  Gnosis,  or  the  Christian 
Philosophy  of  Religion);  a  work  which  makes  the  Christian  Gnosis  of  tlie  2d  and  3d 
centuries  llie  starting-point  of  a  long  scries  of  religiophilosophical  productions  traceable 
uninterruptedly  down  through  middle-age  mysticism  and  theosophy  lo  Schelling,  Hegel, 
and  Schleiermaclier;  Die  chiistliclie  Lehre  von  der  Versofniuny  (Tubingen,  1838),  (The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement);  and  Die  christlirJie  Lehre  von  der  Dreieinirjkeit  und 
M<^afichw,;rdunfj  Gottes  (Tubingen,  1841-43),  (The  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinit\'  and 
the  Incarnation).  In  reply  to  Mohler,  the  celebrated  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  wiio 
had  attacked  the  Protestant  church,  he  wrote  Dir  Ger/ensdiz  des  Catholicismus  und  Protf»- 
taittismns  (Tiibingen,  1836),  (The  Opposition  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism). 
Besides  these  works,  based  on  a  historical  treatment  of  religion,  to  which  class  also 
belongs  his  LehrhurJi  der  christlirlicn  Dogmcngeschichte  (Compendium  of  the  History  of 
Cliristian  Dogmas),  (Stuttgart,  1847),  he  publislied  various  critical  treatises  on  parts  of 
tii9  New  Testament;  such  as  Die.  Ghristuspartei  in  der  Korinthischen  Genitinde;  der 
Gegenm'z  dct  Pdulinischcn  und  Pjtriaitcli'sn  Christenthunis;  der  Apostel  Petrus  in  R/jni 
(1831),  (The  Christ-party  in  the  Corinthian  Community;  the  Opposition  of  the  Pauline 
and  Petrine  Christianity;  the  Apostle  Peter  in  Rome),  a  work  in  which  the  auihor 
endeavors  to  de;iionstrate  the  existence  of  deep-rooted  differences  in  that  sphere  of 
primitive  Christianity,  in  wliicli  we  are  accustomed  to  see  nothing  but  unit}'  and 
harmony.  His  inquiries  concerning  tlie  Gnosis  led  liim  to  study  minutely  the  pastoral 
epistles,  the  result  of  which  study  was  Die  sogenanten  Pastoral!) riefe  des  Aposiels  Paulits 
(Stuttgart,  1835),  (The  So  called  ^Pastoral  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul),  in  which  he 
combats  the  idea  that  St.  Paul  was  their  author,  and  refers  them  to  the  2d  century.  Of 
a  similar  nature  is  his  Paulus,  der  Apostel  Je^a  C/iri-sti  (Stuttgart,  1845),  (Paul,  the 
Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ).  His  work  on  the  Gospel  of  John  produced  a  startling 
effect,  as  up  to  B.'s  time  that  gospel  had  generally  been  held  prior  in  date  to  the  three 
synoptic  gospels,  whereas  B.  strove  hard  to  show  that  it  was  of  post-apostolic  origin.  In 
1847,  appeared  his  Kritische  UntersucJiungen  iiber  die  cdnonischen  Ecangelien,  ihr  Verhultniss 
sueinander,  ihren  Ursprung  und  Gharakter  (Critical  Inquiry  Concerning  the  Canonical 
Gospels;  their  Relation  to  each  other;  their  Origin  and  Character).  In  1851,  he  published 
D  IS  Markuf-ccangeliuni  narJi  seinem  Ursprung  und  Gh((rakter  (The  Origin  and  Character 
of  St.  Mark's  Gospel).  B.  died  Dec,  1860.  In  these  and  other  works  o? a  similar  nature, 
B.  maintained  that  we  must  extend  our  notions  of  the  time  within  which  the  canonical 
writings  were  composed  to  a  period  considerably  post-apostolic,  and  which  cau  only  be 
determined  approximately  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the  motives  wiiich  apparently 
actuated  their  authors.  The  chief  characteristic,  therefore,  of  the  "Tubingen  School," 
as  exhibited  in  the  works  of  its  founder,  is  the  union  nf  a  subjective  criticism  with  a 
strong  conviction  of  the  historic  reality  of  the  Xew  Testament  writings.  The  most 
distinguished  adherents  of  this  new  school  of  German  theology  are  Zeller,  Schwegler, 
Kostlin,  and  Hilgenfeld. 

BAUTAIN,  Lottis-Eugenr-Marte,  a  French  philosopher  and  theologian,  b.  at  Paris, 
Feb.  17,  1796.  He  studied  under  Cousin  at  the  normal  school.  In  1816,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  college  of  Strasljourg,  and  soon  di.stingui-hed 
himself  iiy  the  influence  he  exerted  over  the  earne.<t  youth  of  that  city,  who  carried  their 
admiration  even  to  the  length  of  imitating  his  walk  and  dress.  The  religious  tendencies 
of  las  character,  however,  not  finding  a  satisfactory  expression  in  philosophy,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  church,  and  became  airiest  in  1828.  After  the  events  of 
1830,  he  resigned  his  profes.sorship,  which  until  then  he  had  retained;  but  his  reputation 
for  orthodox}',  never  very  strong,  had  been  destroyed  in  the  eyes  of  his  bishop  by  his 
work  La  Morale  de  V  Ecangile  comparee  a  la  Morale  des  PJulosopftes,  published  a  few  years 
before,  and  lie  was  m  consequence  suspended  from  sacred  oillces  for  several  years,  but 
reinstated  in  1841.  In  1838,  he  was  made  dean  of  the  faculty  of  letters  at  Slrasliourg. 
and  afterwards  director  of  the  college  of  Juilly.  At  a  still  later  period,  he  was  translated 
to  Paris,  and  appointed  vicar-gen.  of  llie  metropolitan  diocese.     In  1848,  he  attempted 
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to  give  a  religions  direction  to  the  revolutiou.  He  ^Y;ls  selected  as  one  of  the  professors 
of  Die  theologiciil  facult}'  of  I'uris,  and  was  au  extremely  popular  preacher.  His  principal 
works  are  PhiloMiphu'-paycholutjie  Euj)cn/neHltile  (1839),  Plulusaphic  Morale  (1842),  Pluios- 
op/lie  dii  V/iri.sli(ini,sinc  (1885),  La  Itcligloii  et  la  Lihcrte  coimdirecs  dans  kurs  liajiports 
(1848),  La  Morale  de  I'Ecangile  cvmparee  aux  diverts  Systemes  de  Morale  (1855).  He  died  in 
18G7. 

BAUT'ZEN,  or,  in  ofiicial  language,  Bu'dissin,  capital  of  the  circle  of  tlie  same  name, 
kingdom  of  Su.xony.  It  lias  a  pop.  (1875)  of  14,709,  including  many  Wcrtds,  remnants  of 
the  old  V'andals.  It  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground  overlooking  the  river  Spree,  and  is 
the  seat  of  the  chicd'  offices  of  justice  iu  the  circle,  which  has  a  pop.  (1875)  of  '6Si),20'S, 
including  50,000  Wends.  It  has  several  churches,  a  royal  palace — formerly  the  residence 
of  the  markgrnfs  of  i\leissen — numerous  schools,  and  two  puhlic  libraries  and  hospital. 
The  chief  branches  of  industry  are  numufactures  of  woolens,  fustian,  linen,  hosiery, 
leather,  and  u^un powder.  B.  is  a  place  of  considenible  antiquity,  and  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Henry  I.  (Uol),  but  was  lirst  nuide  a  town  imtler  Otho  f.  Its  several  privileges, 
and  the  reputation  of  certain  holy  relics  preserved  in  St.  Peter's  chureli,  made  the  place 
important.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the  war  with  the  Hussites,  and  still  more  during  the 
thirty  years'  war.  Meissner,  the  poet,  who  died  iu  1805,  was  born  here.  B.,  however, 
is  chieily  celebrated  as  the  place  wliere  Napoleon,  with  an  army  of  150,000  men,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  won  a  barren  victor}'  over  90,000  of  the  allied  Russians  and  Prus- 
sians, May  20-21,  1813.  The  allies  lost  In  the  two  days  15,000  in  killed  and  wounded; 
in  addition  to  1500  prisoners,  mostly  wounded,  which  the  French  captured.  Th('  French 
left  5000  dead  npon  the  tield,  and  upwards  of  20,000  were  wounded.  The  result  of 
the  battle,  and  the  splendid  retreat  of  the  allies,  were  most  disheartening  to  the  French 
army,  and  even  to  iNapoleou  himself. 

BAVARIA  (Ger.  Baiern,  and  officially,  Bayern),  one  of  the  states  of  the  German 
empire;  according  to  its  size,  the  second  iu  importance.  B.  is  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts,  which  are  separated  by  the  Badeu  and  Hesse-Darmstadt  dominions.  The  eastern 
portion,  coniprising  fully  eleven  twelfths  of  the  whole,  is  situated  between  lat.  47''  20', 
and  50°  41'  n.,  and  long.  9"  and  13°  48'  east.  It  is  bounded  n.  by  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hesse-Nassau,  the  Thuringian  principalities,  and  the  kingdom  of  Saxony;  e.,  by  Bohemia 
and  Au.stria;  s.,  by  the  Tyrol;  and  w.,  by  Wilrtemburg,  Baden,  and  the  grand  duchy  of 
Hesse.  The  western  part,  occupying  the  Rhine  Palatirwite,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
lies  between  lat.  48°  57'  and  49°  50'  n.,  and  between  7°  5'  and  8°  27'  east.  Rhenish  Pru.ssia, 
the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  and  Baden  bound  it  on  the  w.,  n.,  and  e.,  and  France  on  the 
south. 

B.  is  divided  into  eight  circles,  as  follows: 

Circles.                                                                    Area  in  sq.  miles.  Pop.  in  1875. 

Upper  Bavaria 6,535  894,404 

Lower  Bavaria 4,091  622,377 

Palatinate 2,272  641, 567 

Upper  Palatinate 3,679  503,422 

Upper  Franconia 2,633  555.048 

Middle  Franconia 2,914  607,085 

Lower  Franconia 3,409  597.056 

Swabia  and  Neuburg 3,648  601,950 

Total 29,180  5,022,904 

At  the  census  of  1871  the  pop.  was  4,803,450. 

Surface,  Ilydrograpliy,  Railways,  etc. — B.  maybe  described  as  a  mountainous  country. 
It  is  walled  in  on  the  s.e.,  n.e.,  and  n.w.  by  mountains  ranging  from  3000  ft.  to  close  on 
10,000  ft.  in  height.  The  highest  elevation  is  reached  on  the  s.,  the  Zugspitz  of 
the  Noric  Alps  l)eing  9665  ft.  high.  On  thee.,  the  highest  points  of  the  Bohmerwald, 
dividing  B.  from  Bohemia,  are  the  Arber  and  Rachelberg,  which  are  respectively 
4613  ft.  and  4800  ft.  high.  On  tlie  n.e.,  the  Schneeberg,  in  the  Fichtelgebirge  range, 
attains  a  height  of  3481  i'eet.  A  branch  of  this  chain,  which  is  connected  on  the  n.w. 
■with  the  Thuringerwald,  extends  s.  between  the  rivers  Regnitz  and  Vils.  The 
Rhongebirge,  the  greatest  height  of  which  is  3000  ft.,  forms  the  northernmost  chain  of 
Bavaria.  In  the  Rhine  palatinate,  the  principal  mountain  is  the  Ilardt,  whose  culminat- 
ing peak  is  about  5300  ft.  high.  In  the  interior,  B.  is  intersected  in  several  directions 
by  various  less  elevated  ranges,  alternating  with  extensive  plains  and  fertile  valleys. 
B  is  rich  in  wood,  nearly  one  third  of  its  surface  being  covered  with  forests,  mostly  of 
pine  and  fir. 

As  to  its  liydror/raphy ,  B.  has  the  Rhine  flow'ing  along  the  whole  eastern  boundary  of 
the  circle  of  the  palatinate,  which  is  also  watered  by  the  Speyer,  the  Lauter,  and  tj^e 
Qneich.  The  Danube  enters  B.  proper  at  Ulm,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Iller,  and  pur- 
sues its  course  in  an  e. n.e.  direction  through  the  center  of  the  country,  until  it  passes 
out  at  Passau  into  the  Austrian  dominions.  Including  its  windings,  the  length  of 
the  Danube  in  B.  is  about  270  ra.,  which  can  be  navigated  throughout.  In  its  passage 
through  B.,  it  receives  no  fewer  than  38  rivers,  the  chief  of  which,  on  the  right  bank, 
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are,  besirles  the  Iller,  alrcfid}' mentionoJ,  the  Lech,  the  Isar,  and  the  Inn;  and  on  the 
left,  the  Woruitz,  tlie  Altniiihl,  tlie  Koeher,  the  Naab,  tlie  Kegen,  and  the  Ilz.  The 
11.  part  of  B.  is  in  the  basin  of  the  jMain,  wliicli.  rising  in  tlie  nortli,  Jlows  with  many 
■windings  through  tlie  kingdom  in  a  s.w.  direction  to  the  Rhino,  with  which  it  unites 
at  Mayence.  Its  most  inipoitant  tril)utaries  are  the  Regnitz,  tlie  Rodacli,  the  Tauher, 
and  the  Saale.  B.  lias  several  lakes,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Chicm,  which  has  a 
circumference  of  85  m. ;  the  Wurni,  with  a  length  of  14  m.,  and  a  hreadlli  of  4  ni. ;  and 
the  Amnier,  with  a  circuit  of  27  miles.  These  lakes  are  situated  in  the  south,  at  the 
foot  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  Noric  Alps.  A  corner  of  lake  Constance  also  lielongs 
to  Bavaria.  The  lakes  and  rivers  abound  in  fish.  There  are  a  few-  canals  in  the  countrv, 
the  most  iinpftrtant  of  which  is  the  LiKbrif/K-Kanal,  vviiich,  taking  advantage  of  the  rivers 
]\Iain,  Regnitz,  and  AUniuhl,  unites  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  and,  through  them,  the 
German  ocean  with  the  Black  sea.  This  canal  was  execuled  by  government  at  a  cost  of 
upwards  of  £800,000.  B.  has  altogether  about  1700  m.  of  railway  in  operation.  One  of 
the  chief  is  that  between  Augsburg  and  Lindau  on  lake  Constance,  a  distance  of  bO 
miles.  These  lines  join  Munich  with  Augsburg,  Donauworth,  Nurnbcrg,  Hambcrg, 
Ulm,  Kufstein,  etc.     B.  lias  about  9000  m.  of  public  roads,  and  over  1500  of  telcgia))hs. 

Cliiiiafe,  Soil,  Pvod'icts,  etc. — The  teinperatuie  of  B.  varies  considerably,  being  cold  and 
bleak  in  the  mountainous  regioi.s,  and  very  hot  in  summer  in  the  plains  and  valleys. 
The  climate  may  be  described  generally,  liowever,  as  mild  and  salulirious.  The  soil,  par- 
ticularly in  the  valleys  of  the  upper  and  lower  Danube,  is  very  fertile,  second  to  none 
in  central  Germany;  but  its  cap:iJ)ilities  as  yet  have  not  been  fully  developed,  although 
even  now  the  wealth  of  the  country  consists  almost  wholly  of  its' agricultural  produce. 
The  plain  s.  of  Munich  has  been  descrilied  as  the  granary  of  Germany,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  great  productiveness,  while  the  circles  of  upi>er  and  middle  Fianconia  are 
styled  the  hop-garden  of  Bavaria.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  are  the  chief  articles  of 
produce,  but  buckwheat,  maize,  and  rice  are  also  grown  to  a  small  extent  The  vine, 
as  well  as  the  hop-plant,  is  cultivated  extensively  in  Franconia,  and  the  wine  is  held  in 
great  esteem.  Rhenish  B.  also  produces  good  wine.  The  quantity  annually  produced 
in  B.  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  16,000,000  gallons.  Fruit,  tobacco,  flax,  liernp,  linseed, 
licorice,  and  beet-root  are  cultivated.  Cattle-rearing  forms  the  exclusive  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants  on  the  slopes  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  pasturage  being  found  at  an 
elevation  of  8500  feet.  Sheep,  goats,  and  pigs  are  reared  in  middle  and  u])]K'r  Fran- 
conia, and  horses  chiefly  in  upper  B.  and  Swabia,  but  the  live-stock  is  far  from  being 
adequate  to  the  extent  and  capacity  of  the  country.  The  forests  of  B.  annually  furnish 
large  quantities  of  timber.  The  soil  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  which  as  yet  has  not  been 
drawn  upon  to  anything  like  its  full  extent.  The  chief  minerals  are  salt— which  is  a  gov- 
ernment monopoly,  and  obtained  by  evaporation,  pi'incipally  from  the  rich  mines  in  the 
s.e.  corner  of  the  Alps — coal  and  iron,  which  is  worked  almost  everywhere  throughout 
the  territory.  In  Rhenish  B..  copper,  manganese,  mercury,  and  cobalt  are  found;  quick- 
silver and  black-lead  are  olitained  in  some  places;  marble  in  great  variety  is  common, 
so  also  are  gypsum,  alabaster,  and  some  of  the  finest  porcelain  clay  in  Europe. 

Manufactures,  etc. — The  manufacturing  industry  of  B.,  like  its  agriculture,  is  gen- 
erally in  an  undeveloped  state,  and  not  centered  in  the  hands  of  capitalists,  who  "can 
largely  take  advantage  of  new  inventions  to  prosecute  it  with  energy  and  success,  but 
distributed  among  numerous  small  manufacturers. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  beer,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  carried  to  great  perfec- 
tion in  B.,  and  to  an  extent,  if  we  take  population  into  account,  quite  unparalleled  in 
Europe.  There  are  upwards  of  5000  breweries  in  B.,  making  about  110,000,000  gallons 
of  beer  annually,  which  are  mainly  consumed  in  the  country,  the  cjuantity  of  beer  that 
a  Bavarian  can  iiubibe  being  quite  marvelous.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  revenue  of 
the  state  are  said  to  be  derived  from  this  source  alone.  Next  to  beer,  coarse  linen  is 
the  most  important  product  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  of  late  years  some  consid- 
erable cotton-factories  have  been  erected ;  but  the  supply  of  cotton,  woolen,  and  worsted 
goods  is  not  equal  to  the  home  consumption.  Leather  is  pretty  extensively  manu- 
factured, so  also  are  paper,  articles  of  straw  and  wood,  porcelain,  glass,  nails,  needles, 
jewelry,  beet-root  sugar,  and  tobacco.  The  mathematical  and  optical  instruments  of 
Munich  are  held  in  high  repute.  The  exports  consLst  of  timber,  grain,  wine,  cattle, 
wool,  .salt,  hops,  fruits,  beer,  leather,  glass,  jewelry,  optical  and  mathematical  instru- 
ments, butter,  cheese,  etc.  The  annual  value  of  the.se  is  estimated  at  about  £1,500,000, 
The  principal  imports  are  sugar,  cofi'ee,  woolens,  silks,  stuffs,  drugs,  hemp,  and  flax. 
The  position  of  B.  gives  it  the  transit  trade  between  n.  Germany  and  Austria,  Switzer- 
land and  Italy. 

Popul/ifum.  Relu/i'on,  Edvratwn. — The  growth  of  the  population  of  B.  is  much 
checked  by  the  regulations  which  relate  to  marriages.  No  marriage  can  take  place 
until  the  authorities  who  superintend  the  relief  of  the  poor  are  fully  satisfied  that  the 
persons  wishing  to  marry  have  adequate  means  to  .support  a  wife  and  family;  and  cer- 
tain military  obligations  have  also  to  be  fulfilled  before  a  man  can  enter  into  wedlock. 
These  restrictive  laws  have  another  consequence  besides  that  of  preventing  a  rapid 
increase  of  the  population;  they  have  tended  to  increase  inordinately  the  number  of 
illegitimate  children.  B.  has  a  very  bad  pre-eminence  in  this  respect  on  the  continent. 
In  the  capital,  the  illegitimate  births  about  equal  the  legitimate;  and  over  the  whole 
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kinsrdcm  the  proportion  ran:]jcs  from  1  in  4.5  to  1  in  5  of  the  total  births,  equal  to  a  per- 
(•(•ntairi' of  from  2;>i-  to  20  "illfgitiniate  births.  In  1817,  the  iwpuhition  was  ;},564,757; 
in  18^3,4,187,390;  an  i  in  180.').  it  had  only  increased  to  4,541, 5oG.  During  recent 
years,  however,  the  increase  has  been  more  rapid,  the  population  in  18G4  amounting  to 
4,807,440;  and  in  1871,  to  4,8(53,450.  The  Bavarians,  notwithstanding  their  beer-hib- 
bing  jtropcnsitv,  are  i  ssentially  a  .«ober  and  industrious  people.  Though  all  of  German 
origin,  they  dilVrr  materially  in  character.  The  Franeonians  are  intelligent,  diligent, 
and  sK'ady ;  llie  Suabians,  good-naturedly  indolent;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pala- 
tinate, lively  and  enterprisijig;  while  the  Bavarians  jiroper  are  dull  and  superstitious. 

As  to  rd'n'oii,  in  1871,  tiie  Roman  Catholics  numbered  3,464,364;  Protestants,  1,342,592; 
Jews!,  ,■)(). 662;  and  other  minor  sects,  5453.  The  state  allows  perfect  toleration,  guaran- 
teeing the  same  civil  rights  to  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike.  Individuals  of  every  sect 
iiave  the  i)rivilege  of  worshipinir  jirivately  without  fear  of  molestation;  and  on  appli- 
cation to  the  king  by  a  sulHcient  number  of  families,  the  right  of  public  worship  can  be 
scciu-ed.  A  concordat  with  Home  divides  the  state  into  2  archbishoprics  and  6  bishop- 
rics. The  consistories  of  Anspach,  Hairenth,  and  Speyer,  under  the  superior  consistory 
of  Munich,  govern  the  Lutheran  church,  the  Munich  consistory  being  in  some  degree 
subject  to  a  section  in  the  home  department,  which  manages  the  temporal  concerns  of 
all  the  churches.  Tiie  president  of  the  Munich  consistory  has  a  seat  and  vote  in  the 
council  of  the  state.  The  revenues  of  the  church  of  Rome  are  derived  from  lands  and 
endowments,  tlie  Protestant  church  is  supported  by  .the  state.  Of  late,  the  Bavarian 
govcrnnicnt  has  be(;ome  conspicuous  by  opposing  the  Ultramoutaues,  and  encouraging 
the  "  Old  Catholics." 

B.  has  a  good  system  of  education,  under  the  supreme  direction  of  a  minister  of 
public  instruction,  to  whom  certain  members  of  the  provincial  governments,  specially 
instructed  to  watch  the  educational  interests  of  the  communities,  are  subordinate. 
Tiiey,  again,  have  numerous  inspectors  under  them,  who  make  systematic  reports. 
Nevertheless,  in  upper  and  lower  B.,  about  one  fifth  of  the  children  arc  yet  without  a 
school  education.  Besides  elementary  schools,  there  are  about  30  gyiniuma,  and 
numerous  Realschulen  and  technical  schools  of  various  kinds.  The  three  Bavarian 
universities  are  at  Munich,  Wiirzburg,  and  Eriangen,  the  latter  being  Protestant.  There 
are  several  extensive  libraries  in  B.,  that  of  Munich  being  the  largest  in  Germany.  Art 
has  been  zealously  cultivated  in  B.,  and  since  the  days  of  king  Louis  I.  has  been 
peculiarly  fostered  by  the  state.  There  are  numerous  institutions  for  the  furtherance 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  music. 

Government,  Revenue,  etc. — B.  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  throne  hereditary  in 
the  male  line.  Its  constitution  dates  no  further  back  than  1818,  when  it  was  declared  a 
part  of  confederated  Germany.  The  king  is  the  executive.  The  legislature  consists  of 
a  chamber  of  senators,  and  one  of  deputies.  The  senators  are  hereditary,  the  king, 
however,  having  the  power,  within  certain  limits,  to  nominate  members  for  life.  The 
chamber  of  deputies  consists  of  five  different  classes — one  eighth  of  the  whole  members 
being  chosen  from  landed  proprietors,  who  exercise  judicial  powers  in  right  of  their 
]iroperty,  and  have  no  seat  in  the  upper  house;  another  eighth  from  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches;  a  fourth  from  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and 
market  towns;  and  a  half  from  landed  proprietors  who  neither  possess  judicial  rights, 
nor  a  .seat  in  the  other  chaml)er.  There  are,  besides,  three  members  from  the  universi- 
ties— one  from  each.  There  is  one  member  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  for  every  7000 
families,  or  35,000  inhabitants.  In  the  event  of  there  not  being  a  dis.solution,  the  cham- 
ber lasts  for  six  yeai's.  The  usual  length  of  the  annual  session  is  two  montlis.  The 
chambers,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  meet  once  a  j'ear  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  and 
it  is  compulsory  on  the  king  to  summon  them  once  in  three  years.  No  deliberation  can 
take  place  vmless  two  thirds  of  the  deputies  are  ]iresent.  All  matters  relating  to  public 
burdens,  etc.,  come  first  under  the  consideration  of  the  chamber  of  deputies;  with  refer- 
ence to  other  questions,  the  king  exercises  his  own  discretion  as  to  which  chamber  shall 
first  discuss  them.  No  alteration  in  taxation,  and  no  new  law,  can  be  promulgated  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  legislature;  but  the  ro3'al  prerogative  is  loosely  defined. 

The  cabinet  consists  of  seven  members,  chiefs  of  the  departments  of  foreign  affairs, 
justice,  home  affairs,  public  worship  and  instruction,  finance,  commerce,  and  public 
works  and  war.  They  are  not  necessarih^  meml'ers  of  the  chambers,  though  they  are 
privileged  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations.  The  privy  council  is  composed  of  the 
king,  certain  royal  princes,  the  ministers  of  state,  and  six  councilors  nominated  by  the 
king. 

The  rri-enve  of  B.  for  1876-77  amounted  to  258.686,781  marks  (£12,934,324),  of  which 
20,290.453  marks  were  to  be  raised  by  direct  taxation,  39,062,210  marks  by  indirect  tax 
ation,  the  rest  chiefly  from  domains  and  state  monopolies.  The  expenditure  for  the 
same  year  was  estimated  at  the  .same  figure.  Tlie  interest  on  the  national  debt  swallows 
up  about  15  percent  of  the  whole  expenditure;  the  army,  18  per  cent;  and  worship  and 
education  altout  11  per  cent.  In  1876,  the  public  debt  amounted  to  1,108,954,854  marks 
(£55,447,742),  398,345,143  marks  being  contracted  for  railways.  In  1858,  the  public 
debt  was  122,839,495  florins,  and  the'debt  on  railways  was  88,643,834  florins— total, 
£17.623.629. 

The  raising  of  the  arniij  of  B.  was  in  1871  adapted  to  the  Prussian  method  of  con- 
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scription.  Every  Bavarian  is  liable  to  service  for  seven  years,  and  no  substitution  is 
allowed.  The  period  of  active  service  is  four  years,  the  remaining  three  being  spent  in 
tlie  army  of  reserve;  and  the  soldier,  after  quitting  the  reserve,  is  bound  to  serve  other 
five  years  in  the  landwehr.  When  B. ,  in  Nov..  1870,  became  one  of  tiie  kingdoms  of 
tlie  German  empire,  her  army,  on  the  establislied  conditions  of  its  formation,  was  formed 
into  two  corps  of  the  imperial  army,  each  consisting  of  two  divisions,  under  tiie  com- 
mand of  tlie  king  of  B.  in  times  of  peace,  but  controlled  by  the  em])eror  of  Germany  iu 
war.  On  the  peace-footing,  the  infantry  consists  of  16  regiments,  48  battalions,  215,688 
men  in  all;  besides  which  there  are  10  Imttalions  of  chasseurs,  5510  strong,  and  32  bat- 
talions of  landwehr.  Tliere  are  10  regiments  of  cavalry,  of  7192  men;  5544  artillery, 
1214  engineers,  and  1126  of  the  military  train — iu  tdl,  47,224  men,  without  including  tiic 
laiidwehr.     In  time  of  war  the  total  force  is  149,892,  rather  more  than  trebled. 

History. — The  Boii,  a  race  of  Celtic  origin,  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  B.  of  whom 
tradition  furnishes  any  account.  From  tliem,  its  German  name,  Baiern,  as  well  as  its 
old  Latin  name,  Boiaria,  is  said  to  have  been  derived.  Tiiey  appear  to  have  conquered 
the  country  about  600  B.C.,  and  they  retained  it  until  shortly  before  the  Christian  era, 
when  they  were  subjugated  by  the  Romans;  the  country  being  made  an  integral  part  of 
the  Roman  empire,  under  the  names  of  Vindelicia  and  Noricum.  Mio.v  the  decay  of  the 
Roman  power,  the  Ostrogoths  and  Franks  successively  held  possession  of  it,  until 
Charlemagne  conquered  it.  After  his  death,  it  was  governed  by  lieutenants  of  the 
Frank  and  German  kings,  until  1070,  when  it  passed  into  possession  of  tha  Guelpli 
family;  and  it  was  transferred  by  imperial  grant,  in  1180,  to  Otlio,  count  of  Wit  elsbach, 
whose  descendant  now  occupies  the  throne.  The  Rhenish  Palatinate  was  con  (errjil  on  this 
family  by  the  empenjr  Frederick  HI.  in  1216.  Now  followed  quarrels  between  relatives, 
and  divisions  of  territory,  imtil  the  dukedom  of  B.  was  severed  from  the  Rhenish  and  upper 
Palatinates  (see  Pai,.\.tinate);  of  the  latter,  however,  it  repossessed  itself  in  1621 — the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  confirming  the  title  of  its  princes  to  that  pos.session,  as 
well  as  its  right  to  the  electoral  dignity  to  which  it  had  been  raised  in  1624.  In  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  B.  supported  France,  and  suffered  considerably  in  conse- 
quence; but  in  1777,  on  the  extinction  of  the  younger  Wittelsbach  line,  it  received  the 
accession  of  the  Rhine  Palatinate.  In  1805,  B.  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  by  Napoleon 
I.  The  king  assisted  Napoleon  iu  his  wars,  and  in  consideration  of  his  aid  received 
li.rge  additions  of  territory.  In  ISlo,  however,  the  Bavarian  king  opportunely  con- 
trived to  change  sides,  and  thus  managed  to  have  conlirmed  to  him,  by  tlie  treaties  of 
1814-15,  an  extent  of  territory  nearly  as  valuable  as  the  possessions  which  the  treaties  of 
Presburg  and  Vienna  had  given  him,  and  which  he  had  now  to  restore  to  Austria. 

In  1818,  as  already  intimated,  the  new  constitution  came  into  existence,  but  owing 
to  various  causes,  it  did  not  secure  that  measure  of  popular  freedom  and  content- 
ment that  had  been  expected.  In  1825,  Louis  I.  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  a 
well-meaning,  liberal,  and  intellectual  monarch,  and  was  favorable  to  the  liberty  of 
the  people  and  the  press;  but  he  lavished  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  to  an  extrava- 
gant degree  on  the  embellishment  of  the  capital,  and  on  Avorks  of  art,  while  he 
neglected  to  a  considerable  extent  works  of  practical  value,  that  would  have  tended 
to  enrich  tlie  country,  dimini.sh  the  public  burdens,  and  consequently  increase  the  wel- 
fare of  his  people'  In  1830,  a  wave  from  the  French  revolution  swept  over  the 
country,  disturbing  its  equanimity,  but  not  to  any  serious  extent.  The  Bavarian 
government,  however,  took  alarm,  and  restricted  the  freedom  of  the  ]iress.  These 
restrictions  excited  so  much  opposition,  that  they  were  soon  after  rescinded,  but  new 
dissatisfaction  was  created  by  the  imposition  of  new  taxes.  The  Jesuits  now  obtained 
an  immen,se  influence  with  the  king,  which  they  used  to  the  detriment  of  popular 
rights.  The  wrath  of  the  peojile  was  further  aroused  against  their  monarch  by  liis  con- 
nection with  the  notorious  Lola  Montez,  who  was  looked  upon  as  an  agent  of  the  Ultra- 
montanists — an  imputation  which  that  larty,  in  her  autobiography,  published  in  1858, 
indignantly  repudiates,  maintaining  that  she  was  the  inveterate  enemy  of  that  party, 
and  the  true  friend  of  the  people.  h\  March,  1848.  following  the  example  set  by  tho* 
French  revolutionists,  the  people  of  Munich  seized  the  arsenal,  and  demanded  reforms 
and  the  expulsion  of  Lola  Montez.  The  king  had  to  consent;  but  in  the  same  month  he 
abdicated  his  throne,  in  accordance,  says  Lola  Montez.  with  a  promi.se  made  by  \\\m  to 
her.  His  .son,  Maximilian  II.,  ascended  the  throne.  He  died  in  1864;  and  Louis  II.,  a 
distinguished  patron  of  Wagner,  the  great  musician,  now  reigns.     See  Germany. 

BAVA'EIA,  a  colossal  female  statue  at  IMunich,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  country 
of  which  it  is  a  personification,  is  said  to  be  second  in  size  only  to  the  fanums  Colossus 
of  Rho<les.  It  was  erected  by  king  Louis  I.,  the  model  having  been  executed  by 
Schwanthaler.  Externally,  the  figure  bears  a  German  aspect.  A  long  folding  garment 
reaches  from  the  middle  to  the  naked  foot;  over  the  half-naked  breast  a  skin  is  cast,  and 
the  hair  falls  freely  over  the  back.  The  brow  is  adorned  with  sprigs  of  oak;  in  the  left 
hand,  which  is  raised,  she  holds  a  wreath  of  oak;  and  in  the  right,  which  is  bent  towards 
the  breast,  a  sword;  at  her  side  reposes  the  Bavarian  lion,  the  guardian  of  her  kingdom, 
in  a  sitting  attitude.  The  statue  is  65  ft.  high,  the  pedestal  being  30,  so  that  the  whole 
monument  has  a  height  of  95  feet.  The  statue  was  cast  from  the  bronze  of  Turkish  and 
Norwegian  cannon.     Internally,  it  is  very  remarkable.     Through  the  back  part  of  the 
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pedestal,  a  door  leads  to  a  stone  staircase,  consisting  of  GO  steps.  The  figure  itself  is 
hollow,  and  resembles  a  mine,  with  side-passajres  wiiieh  lead  into  the  lion.  A  staircase 
of  cast  iron,  of  oS  steps,  leads  tlinnigh  the  neek  up  into  the  iicad,  where  there  are  two 
sofa.s,  and  several  openings  for  the  enjoyment  of  tlie  view.  At  the  highest  part  of  the 
liead,  there  is  the  following  inscription;  "  This  colo-ssal  figure,  erected  by  Louis  I.,  kin{^ 
of  liavaria,  was  designed  and  modeled  hy  L.  von  S(!hwanlhaler,  and  cast  in  l)7'onze,  in 
years  1844  to  iy50,  by  Ferdinand  iMiller."  The  head  contains  .standing-room  for  VA  per 
sons.  Tlie  whole  tjgure  consists  of  seven  i)ieces,  and  the  lion,  of  five.  The  monumeul 
"was  formally  uncovered,  amidst  great  rejoicings,  on  the  7th  Aug.,  1850. 

BAVINS,  in  the  pyrotechny  of  warfare,  are  small  bundles  of  easih^  ignited  brush, 
■wood,  from  2  to  -i  ft.  in  length.  They  are  made  by  arranging  the  bush-ends  of  the  twigM 
all  in  one  direction,  tyii;g  the  other  ends  with  small  cord,  clipping  the  busli-ends  intos 
kettle  containing  an  inllammable  comi)osition,  and  drying  them.  Tliey  are  employed 
among  the  condjustible  materials  in  lire-ships. 

BAWBEE,  or  B.\.13EE,  the  popular  designation  of  a  half-penny  in  Scotland,  now  drop- 
ping out  of  use.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  obscure;  but  it  is  most  probably  a  corrup. 
tion  of  Iai-s  hiUiin;  Fr.,  applicable  to  debased  copper  money.  In  the  plural  form,  the  word 
is  often  popularly  used  in  Scotland  to  signify  money  generally.  In  t^cotti.sh  song,  B.  is 
synonymous  with  a  girl's  fortune  or  marriage-portion — as,  Jenny's  Bdirhce. 

I5AWH,  Ai,E.\ANDi5iNE  SopiiiE  CouRY  DE  CuAMPGRAXD,  Baroness  de;  1773-1861;  a 
French  novelist  and  dramatist,  wife  of  Saint  Simon,  who  got  a  divorce  because  he  did 
not  think  lier  fit  to  be  the  wife  of  "the  first  man  in  the  world."  In  1806,  she  wedded 
baron  de  Bawr,  who  was  killed  by  accident  a  few  montlis  after  the  marriage.  Some  of 
her  pla3^s  are  still  occasionally  acted. 

BAXTElt  a  co.  in  n.  Arkansas,  on  the  Missouri  border,  bounded  on  then,  by  White 
river:  about  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  5901.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  undulating,  and  llic 
soil  fertile.  Farming  and  stock-raising  are  the  main  occupations.  Co.  seat,  Mouutam 
Home. 

BAXTER,  Andkew,  1686-1750;  a  Scotch  philosopher,  author  of  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Kntiire  of  (he  Haiiinii  Soul,  wJiern'n  it»  Iniinnteriality  is  evinced  from  the  rrinciples  of  Ren - 
son  and  PhilonopJiy.     He  also  wrote  on  quest'ons  of  science  for  the  teaching  of  cliildren. 

BAXTEE,  I'lcriARD.  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  nonconformist  divines,  was  b. 
Nov.  12,  ItJlo,  of  poor  but  genteel  parents,  at  Rowton,  in  Shrop.shire.  His  early  educa- 
tion v»'as  somewhat  neglected.  Instead  of  attending,  as  lie  wished,  one  of  tlie  universi- 
ties, he  was  obliged  to  content  liimself  with  a  course  of  private  study,  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  was  induced,  singularly  enough,  for  he  was  liabituallj'  serious,  to  try  his  for- 
tune at  court.  Jlitiier  he  accordingly  liied,  fortified  with  an  introduction  to  tlie  master 
of  the  revel.s.  A  month  .sutfici  d  to  convince  liim  that  he  was  out  of  his  element  at 
Wliitehall,  and  a  protracted  illness  after  his  return  helped  to  deepen  the  enrnestness  of 
his  religious  convictions.  Soon  after,  at  the  age  of  V6,  he  was  o;d;.ined,  and  entered  on 
the  mastership  of  Dudley  grammar-school,  from  which  he  removed  to  act  as  assistant  to 
a  clergyman  at  Bridgenorth,  wliere  he  resided  nearly  two  years.  In  1640,  lie  was  invited 
to  become  parish  clergyman  of  Kidderminster,  an  olfer  which  he  accepted;  and  witliin 
a  compaiTtivel}'  brief  period,  not  only  did  he  establish  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  preachers  of  the  time,  but  what  was  better,  succeeded  in  effecting  a  wonder- 
ful improvement  in  the  manners  of  the  people.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
liis  position  became  somewhat  peculiar.  Sincerel}^  attached  to  monarch}',  his  religious 
sympathies  were  almost  wholly  witli  the  Puritans;  and  though  a  Presbyterian  in  principle, 
he  was  far  from  admitting  the  unlawfulness  of  episcopacy.  The.se  views,  which,  some 
time  before  the  restoration,  became  extremely  popular,  were  now  too  catholic  for  the 
general  taste,  and  the  open  respect  shown  by  B.  to  some  leading  Puritans  exposed  liim 
to  some  danger  from  the  mob.  He  accordingl}-  retired  to  Coventry,  where  he  minis- 
tered for  two  years  to  the  garrison  and  inhabitants.  He  afterwards  accepted  the  office 
of  chaplain  to  col.  Whalley's  regiment,  and  was  even  iiresent  at  the  sieges  of  Bridge- 
water,  Exeter,  Bristol,  and  Worcester.  His  influence  was  at  all  times  exerted  to  modify 
the  intolerance  of  partisanship,  and  to  promote  "the  spirit  of  love  and  of  a  sound 
mind."  On  the  urgent  invitation  of  his  parishioners,  he  returned  to  Kidderminster, 
when  ill-liealth  fcn-ced  him  to  leave  the  army,  and  continued  to  labor  there  for  some 
time.  During  this  p'-riod,  he  greatly  extended  his  fame  by  the  publication  of  \\\°.  Sninta' 
Best  nmX.  CkU  to  the  Unconverted.  He  never  di.ssembk'd  his  sentiments  with  regard  Xo 
the  execution  of  the  king  and  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
protector  himself,  v.ho  endeavored,  without  success,  to  enlarge  his  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  revolutions.  On  the  return  of  Charles,  B.  was  appointed  one  of  his  chaplains,  and 
took  a  leading  p.arl  in  the  conference  held  at  the  Savoy  to  attempt  a  reconciliation 
between  tlie  contending  church  factions,  a  project  defeated  by  the  liigoted  obstinacy  of 
the  bishops.  B.  was  tempted  with  the  offer  of  the  see  of  Hereford,  but  declined  the 
lionor,  prayinir  instead  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  his  beloved  flock  at  Kiddevminster. 
He  asked  no  salary,  but  his  request  was  refused.  The  act  of  uniformity  at  leniith  drove 
him  out  of  tlic  English  church,  and  in  .July,  166^.  he  retired  to  Act.m,  in  Middlesex, 
where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  nine  year.;,  chieny  occupied  in  the  composiiion  of 
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some  of  the  most  important  of  liis  numerous  works.  These  lie  produced  witli  a  rapidity- 
unparalleled  in  modern  genenitions,  at  least  in  this  one  respect,  that  the  quality  was  not 
always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  quantity.  The  act  of  indulgence  in  1G72  ))ermitted 
him  "to  return  to  London,  where  he  divided  his  time  between  preaching  and  writing. 
At  length,  in  IGS-j,  he  fell  into  the  brutal  chitc-hes  of  judge  Jefferies,  wlio  condemned 
him,  for  alleged  "sediliou"  in  his  Puntphrdse  of  the  New  Tentainent,  to  pay  a  fine  of  500 
marks,  and  in  default,  to  lie  in  the  king's  bench  prison  till  it  was  paid.  The  circum- 
Uances  of  the  trial  are  graphically  described  by  Macaulay  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
listory.  After  a  confinement  of  nearly  18  months,  B.  was  released  and  pardoned,  on 
the  m'ediation  of  lord  Powis.  lie  lived  after  this  to  see  better  times,  and  died  on  the 
8th  Dec,  1691,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

B.  is  said  to  have  preached  more  sermons,  engaged  in  more  controversies,  and  written 
more  books  than  any  other  nonconformist  of  his  age;  and  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow  has  .said  of 
him,  that  "his  practical  writings  were  never  mended,  and  his  controversial  seldom  con- 
futed." The  total  number  of"  his  publications  exceeded  160.  Of  these,  by  far  the 
most  popular  aud  celebrated  are  his  Saints'  Best,  Dying  ihoiifjktx,  and  Cnll  to  the  Uncon 
terted—iO ,()i)0  copies  of  which  last  were  sold  in  a  twelvemonth,  and  it  was  translated 
into  all  European  languages.  More  important,  however,  in  a  theological  point  of  view, 
are  liis  Methodnx  Thenlnrjuv  and  Catholic  Theology,  in  which  his  peculiar  system — a  com- 
promise between  Arminius  and  Calvin — is  embodied.  His  autobiographical  narrative  is 
historically  valuable;  the  review  of  his  religious  opinions  is  spoken  of  by  Coleridge  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  writing  in  religious  literature.  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works,  in  25  vols.,  witii  a  life  by  Orme,  was  published  in  1830.  His  practical 
works,  in  4  vols.,  were  published  in  1847. 

BAXTEEIANS  is  the  term  that  was  formerly  applied  to  those  who  adhered  to  Bax- 
ter's theological  system,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  which  were:  1st,  That  though  Christ 
died  in  a  special  sense  for  the  elect,  yet  he  also  died  in  a  general  sense  for  all;  2d,  The 
rejection  of  the  dogma  of  rebrobation;  3d,  That  it  is  possiljle  even  for  saints  to  fall 
away  from  saving  grace.  The  tendency  of  Baxter's  views  was  towards  a  more  liberal 
theology,  but  they^re  deficient  in  logical  consistency.  Nevertheless,  they  have  been, 
and  still  are,  embraced  by  many  pious  people — especially  among  the  dissenters — who 
shrink  from  accepting  what  they  consider  the  hard  conclusions  of  Calvinism,  or  the  lati- 
tudinarian  views  of  Arminianism.  The  two  most  eminent  B.  arc  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  and 
Dr.  Philip  Doddridge. 

BAY  (from  a  Saxon  root,  "to  bend  ")  is  properly  applied  to  an  indentation  of  the  sea 
into  the  land,  with  an  opening  wider  than  the  depth.  A  gulf  is  understood  to  l^e  deeper 
than  a  bay.  and  has -often  a  narrow  opening.  These  terms  are  often  loosely  applied; 
Baffin's  bay,  e.g.,  is  really  a  gulf.  When  the  body  of  water  is  large,  and  the  entrance 
narrow,  it  beco^ies  a  shut  sea,  as  the  Baltic,  the  Red  sea,  etc.  Hudson's  bay,  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico  might  with  propriety  be  termed  seas. 

BAY,  a  name  given  to  a  num_ber  of  trees  and  shrubs  more  or  less  resembling  the  lau- 
rel or  victor's  laurel  {Inurus  nobilis),  which  is  also  called  Sweet  B.\y  (see  Laurel);  the 
name  haye,  which  was  once  exclusively  applied  to  the  fruit,  having  been  extended  to 
the  whole  plant.  The  common  laurel  or  cherry  laurel  {prunus  lauroc4:rasu>f)  is  sometimes 
called  Bay  Laurel.  See  Laurel. — The  Red  Bay  of  the  Southern  states  of  America  is 
laurus  caroliaicnsis.  See  Laurel. — The  White  Bay  of  America  is  magnolia  glaiica 
(see  Magnolia),  and  the  Loblolly  Bay  of  the  same  country  is  gonlonia  lasianthiLS.  See 
Gordonia. 

From  early  times,  bay -leaves  have  been  associated  with  popular  superstitions  and 
usages.  Along  with  other  evergreens,  they  have  adorned  houses  and  cliurches  at  Christ- 
mas; and  in  token  of  rejoicing  or  of  some  meritorious  deed,  sprigs  of  bay,  as  well  as 
of  laurel,  have  been  worn  in  the  hat,  or  wreathed  around  the  head.  There  appears  to 
have  been  a  notion  that  the  B.  was  an  antidote  against  the  effects  of  thunder.  In  an  old 
play,  The  White  Demi,  Cornelia  says: 

"  Reach  the  bays : 
I"ll  tie  a  garland  here  about  his  head, 
'Twill  keep  my  boy  from  lightning." 

According  to  Shakespeare,  the  withering  of  bay-trees  was  reckoned  an  omen  of  death. 
Thus  Richard  says : 

"  'Tis  thought  the  king  is  dead ;  we'll  not  stay. 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  withered'" 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  Parkinson's  Garden  of  Flmcem,  1629,  p.  598:  "  The  bay- 
leaves  are  necessary  both  for  evil  uses  and  for  physic,  both  for  the  sick  and  for  the 
.sound,  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  It  serveth  to  adorn  the  house  of  God,  as  well 
as  man;  to  crowne  or  enriche,  as  with  a  garland,  the  heads  of  the  living;  and  to  strike 
and  decke  forth  the  bodies  of  the  dead;  so  that  from  the  cradle  to  tlie  grave,  we  have 
still  use  of  it.  we  have  still  need  of  it."  For  other  notices  of  this  kind  respecting  the  B., 
we  refer  to  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  also  to  Hone's  Year  Book.  Bay-leaves  are  some- 
times used  in  cookery  for  the  sake  of  flavoring. 
U.  K.  II.— 21 
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BAY,  a  CO.  in  n.o.  7iric])i,<}:nn  on  Saginaw  bay;  intersected  by  Saginaw  riVcr  and  a 
brancli  of  the  Michigan  Central  railroad;  7r)0  S(i.m. ;  pop.  '74,  2-1,833.  There  is  little  of 
agriculture,  lumber  being  the  main  article  of  trade.     Co.  seat.  Bay  City. 

BA'YA,  Ploceus  P/tiUppinns,  a  small  East  Indian  bird,  of  the  great  family  of  the 
frinrjilUdd'  (q.v.),  and  of  a  genus  to  some  of  which,  from  their  remarkable  manner  of 
constructing  their  nests,  the  nanitt  weaver  bird  (q.v.)  is  often  given.  It  is  described  by 
tiie  older  ornithologists  under  the  name  of  the  Pliilippine  grossbeak,  or  loxia  Fhilippina. 
It  is  yellow,  spotted  with  brown,  the  throat  black,  the  beak  conical  and  large.  Its  nest 
is  very  curious.  Suspended  from  a  slender  twig  of  a  lofty  branch,  so  that  monkeys, "' 
squirrels,  and  serpents  may  not  reach  it,  it  is  rendered  still  more  secure  by  its  form, 
which  is  very  like  tliat  of  a  common  Florence  tlask,  the  entrance,  however,  being  from 
beneath,  and  not  from  above,  with  lateral  openings  to  separate  chamliers,  in  one  of 
which  the  female  sits  ujiou  the  eggs,  whilst  another  is  occupied  by  the  male,  who  there 
pours  forth  his  song.  It  is  composed  of  tine  fibers  of  leaves  and  grass.  The  B.  is  veiT 
easilj'  tamed,  will  perch  on  the  hand,  and  can  be  trained  to  fetch  and  carry  at  command. 

BAYADERES  (from  the  Portuguese  bailadeira,  that  is,  dancing-girl)  is  the  name  given 
by  Europeans  to  the  dancing-girls  and  singers  in  India,  who  are  divided  into  two  great 
classes,  each  comprising  many  subdivisions.  The  first  of  these  classes,  who  are  called 
Devadasi — that  is,  slaves  to  the  gods — are  divided  into  two  distinct  grades,  according  to 
tlu?  rank  of  tlie  families  whence  they  have  sprung,  the  dignity  of  the  idc^l  to  which  they 
are  devoted,  and  tlie  authority  and  riches  of  the  temple  to  which  they  belong.  Those  of 
the  first  rank  are  chosen  from  the  most  influential  families  of  the  Vaisya  caste,  to  which 
the  rich  landed  proprietors  and  merchants  belong.  Those  of  the  second  class  are  chosen 
from  the  chief  Sudra  families,  who  correspond  to  our  mechanics.  Xo  girls  can  be 
admitted  among  the  Devadasis  but  such  as  are  still  in  childhood,  and  free  from  any 
bodily  defect.  The  parents  of  the  girl  must  renounce  bj^  a  solemn  agreement  all  right 
to  their  child,  who  then  receives  the  necessar}'  instruction.  The  employment  of  the 
Devadasis  is  to  sing  the  praises  of  their  god  at  festivals  and  solemn  processions,  to  cele- 
brate his  victories  and  great  deeds,  and  to  dance  before  him,  to  weave  the  wreaths  with 
which  the  images  are  adorned,  and  in  general  to  perform  subordinate  offices  in  the  tem- 
ple and  for  the  priests.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  excluded  from  the  celebration  of 
such  rites  and  ceremonies  as  are  accounted  peculiarlj^  sacred,  as,  for  example,  at  sacri- 
fices for  the  dead,  suttis,  etc.  The  Devadasis  of  the  first  rank  live  within  the  inclosure 
of  the  temple,  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  leave  without  the  special  permission  of 
the  high  priest.  They  must  remam  unmarried  for  life,  but  arc,  notwithstanding,  per- 
mitted to  choose  a  lover,  either  in  or  out  of  the  temple,  provided  he  belongs  to  one  of 
the  high  castes.  A  connection  with  a  man  of  low  rank  would  bg  punished  with  the 
utmost  severity.  If  they  have  children,  the  girls  are  brought  up  to  their  mother's  pro- 
fession, and  the  boys  are  educated  for  musicians.  The  Devadasis  of  the  second  rank 
differ  but  little  from  those  of  the  first,  but  they  have  more  freedom,  as  they  live  without 
the  temple.  A  certain  numl)er  of  them  must  attend  daily  at  the  temple  service,  but  at 
public  processions  they  are  all  obliged  to  appear.  They  not  oulj'^  dance  and  sing  before 
the  images — for  which  they  receive  a  fixed  allowance  of  rice-money — but  when  sum- 
moned by  tlie  nobles,  they  perform  at  marriages,  bancjuets,  etc.  All  the  Devadasis 
reverence,  as  their  special  patroness  and  protectress,  the  goddess  Rambha,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  dancers  in  the  paradise  of  Indra.  They  bring  a  yearly  offering  in  spring 
to  her  and  to  the  god  of  love.  The  singing-girls  who  travel  about  the  country  are  of 
an  essentially  different  class  from  the  Devadasi.s.  They  perform  only  at  private  feasts, 
entertain  strangers  in  the  tschultris,  or  public  inns,  and  get  different  names  according  to 
the  special  arts  in  which  they  excel.  Some  of  tliem  live  independently  in  bands,  con- 
sisting of  from  10  to  12  persons.  They  travel  about  the  country,  and  divide  their  gains 
Avith  the  musicians  who  accompanj''  them.  Others  are  under  the  authority  of  dnyas,  or 
old  dancing-women,  who  receive  all  the  money  the}''  gain,  and  give  the  girls  only  enough 
for  food  and  clothing.  Some  are  really  the  slaves  of  such  old  women,  who  have  pro- 
cured them  in  their  infancy  either  by  purchase  or  by  capture,  and  have  instructed  them 
in  their  art.  To  one  of  these  classes  belonged  those  B.  who  visited  several  of  the 
European  capitals  in  1839.  The  costume  of  the  B.  is  not  without  a  certain  alluring 
charm.  Their  dances  do  not  resemble  what  we  are  rxcustomed  to  call  dancing,  but  arc 
rather  a  species  of  pantomime,  \vhich  is  explained  by  the  songs  recited  by  the  accom- 
panying musicians.  The  themes  of  these  songs  are  usually  either  happy  or  despairing 
love,  jealousy,  etc.  Europeans  have  spoken  with  much  enthusiasm  of  the  charms  of 
these  pantomimes;  but  to  judge  by  the  performances  of  the  above-mentioned  B.  during 
their  visit  to  Europe,  these  descriptions  must  be  looked  upon  as  very  much  exaggerated; 
for  although  these  dancers  possessed  great  phjsical  agility,  their  movements  were  want- 
ing in  dignity  and  gi-ace. 

BAYA'MO,  or  S.vfs  Salvador,  a  t.  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  60  m.  n.w. 
from  Santiago.  It  is  situated  in  an  unhealthy  plain,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Canto,  a 
small  river  which  falls  into  an  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  canal  of  Bayamo.  The  town 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade.     Pop.  about  7500. 

BAYARD.  .James  Asitetox,  1767-1815;  b.  Philadelphia;  a  descendant  of  Xicholas 
B.,  a  French  Huguenot;  educated  at  Princeton;  began  law  practice  in  Delaware;  was 
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elected  to  congress;  declined  the  mission  to  France;  was  chosen  IT.  S.  senator  lu  1S04; 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  at  Ghent  to  negotiate  for  peace  witli 
Great  Britain  in  1814;  afterwards  offered  the  mission  to  Russia,  but  refused  it. 

BAYARD.  J.vMES  Asttetox,  son  of  the  first  James  Asheton;  U.  S.  senator  from 
Delaware  for  two  terms,  resigning  in  1869.  He  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  for  years 
chairman  of  tlie  senate  judiciary  committee. 

BAYARD,  Jean  Francois  Alfred,  1796-1853;  a  French  dramatist,  working  with 
Dumannir,  Scribe,  and  others,  and  husband  of  Scribe's  niece.  He  was  the  author  of 
more  than  300  plays. 

BAYARD,  PiEUisR  du  Terrail,  Chevalier,  the  knight  sans  pein-ef  snns  reproche,  b. 
1476,  at  Castle  Bayard,  near  Grenoble,  was  perhaps  the  only  hero  of  the  middle  ages 
who  deserved  the  uumiugied  praise  and  admiration  bestowed  upon  him.  Simple, 
modest,  a  sterling  friend  and  tender  lover,  pious,  humane,  and  magnanimous,  he  held 
together  in  rare  symmetrical  union  the  whole  circle  of  the  virtues.  After  acting  as 
page  to  the  duke  of  Savo}%  Bayard  entered  the  service  of  Charles  VIII. ,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Italy,  and  gained  renown  in  the  battle  of  Verona,  where  he  took  a  standard 
from  the  enemy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.,  Baj'ard  was  engaged 
in  a  battle  pear  j\Iilan,  where  he  followed  the  defeated  and  retreating  forces  witli  such 
impetuosity  that  he  entered  the  city  with  them,  and  Avas  made  a  prisoner,  but  the  duke 
Ludovico  Sforza  released  him  witliout  ransom.  At  Barletta,  in  1502,  Baj'ard,  with  ten 
other  French  cavaliers,  fought  a  tournament  with  an  equal  number  of  Spaniards,  in 
order  to  decide  their  respective  claims  to  superiority ;  and  although  seven  Frenchmen 
were  overthrown  in  the  first  cliarge,  the  result,  chielly  through  Bayard's  bravery,  after 
a  six  hours'  combat,  was  declared  equal.  Next,  we  find  him  lighting  bravely  in' Spain, 
and  against  the  Genoese  and  Venetians.  When  pope  Julius  II.  declared  war  against 
France,  Bayard  hastened  to  support  tlie  duke  of  Ferrara;  but  failed  in  his  sclicme  for 
making  the  pope  a  prisoner.  Subsequently,  he  won  fresh  laurels  in  Spain.  In  the  war 
withHenrj^  VIII.  of  England — who  had  threatened  Picardy,  and  besieged  Terouane,  in 
1513 — when  the  French,  on  one  occasion,  were  about  to  lay  down  their  arms,  Eayard 
made  a  sudden  attack  on  an  English  officer,  and,  pointing  his  sword  at  his  breast,  said: 
"surrender,  or  I  take  your  life."  The  Englishman  gave  his  sword  to  Bayard,  Avho 
returned  his  own,  saying:  "  I  am  Bayard,  your  prisoner;  and  you  are  mine."'  The 
emperor  and  the  king  of  England  exchanged  their  prisoners  without  any  demand  of 
ransom  for  Bayard.  When  Francis  I.  had  ascended  the  throne.  Bayard  was  sent  into 
Dauphine  to  make  a  way  for  the  army  over  the  Alps  and  through  Piedmont.  In  this 
expedition,  he  made  Prosper  Colonna  a  prisoner.  Next,  Bayard  gained,  at  Marignano, 
a  victory  for  the  king,  who,  in  consequence,  submitted  to  receive  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood from  Bayard.  When  Charles  ^  .  broke  into  Champagne,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army.  Bayard  defended  Mezieres  against  all  assaults,  andon  his  entry  into  Paris,  he 
was  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  his  country,  was  made  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  ]\lichael, 
and  appointed  over  a  company  of  100  men,  led  in  his  own  name,  an  honor  which  until 
then  had  been  confined  to  princes  of  the  blood-royal.  He  was  slain  by  an  arrow  from 
an  arquebuss,  while  crossing  the  Sesia,  April  30,  1524.  So  highly  was  he  esleemed  for 
all  noble  (lualities,  that  his  death  was  lamented  not  only  by  the  French  king  and  nation, 
but  also  by  his  enemies.  His  love  of  virtue,  especially  of  that  kingliest  of  virtues,  jf//«Vc(?, 
was  so  passionate,  that  he  was  wont  to  declare  that  all  empires"  kingdoms,  and  prov- 
inces where  justice  did  not  rule,  were  mere  forests  filled  with  brigands.  His  body  was 
taken  by  the  enemy,  but  was  restored  to  France,  and  interred  in  tlie  church  of  the  ^lino- 
rites'  monastery,  near  Grenoble. 

BAYARD.  Richard  Bassett,  1796-1868,  b.  Del. ;  son  of  the  first  James  Asheton. 
He  was  U.  S.  senator  from  Delaware  from  1836-39,  and  from  1841-45. 

BAYARD,  Thomas  Francis,  b.  Doi.,  1838;  sou  of  the  second  James  Asheton ;  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  U.  S.  senator  in  1869. 

BAYAZID',  or  Bayezeed',  a  t.  of  Turkish  Armenia,  in  the  pashalic  of  Erzeroum. 
from  which  place  it  is  distant  e.s.e.  about  150  miles.  It  is  situated  about  15  m.  to  the 
s.w.  of  the  fool  of  Mt.  Ararat;  is  fortified;  and  has  a  pop.  of  about  5000,  mostly  Kurds. 
Prior  to  1830,  its  pop.  was  estimated  at  upwards  of  15,000,  and  it  had  a  brisk  trade:  but 
since  that  time,  on  account  of  Russian  interference,  its  commerce  and  inhabitants  have 
gradually  decreased.  B.  has  repeatedly  been  the  scene  of  conflict.  The  Berlin  co'igress 
of  1878  restored  B.  to  Turke}%  though  it  had  been  ceded  to  Russia  by  the  preliminary 
treaty. 

BAYAZID'  I.     See  Bajazet. 

BAYEERRY.    See  Candlebeery. 
_  BAY  CITY,  seat  of  justice  of  Bay  co.,  3Iich.,  on  Saginaw  river,  near  its  junction 
with  the  bay  of  that  name;  on  the  Jackson.  Lansina:  and  Saginaw  railroad,  and  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Detroit  and  Bay  city,  and  East  Saginaw  roads;  pop.  '74,  13,690:  in '80, 
38.0S8.     It  is  growing  rapidly  and  has  an  important  trade  in  timber,  salt,  and  fish. 

BAYER,  Joiiann,  a  German  constructor  of  charts  of  the  stars,  was  born  cirher  at 
Augsburg  or  at   Rhain,  in  Bavaria,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  c,  and  fulliiled  the 
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duties  of  a  Prntcstant  paslor  in  several  places.  His  zeal  for  the  Protestant  church  was 
so  conspicuous,  that  lie  obtained  the  counonien  Os  Proteiifa/tUion  (the  IMoiith  of  I'rotes- 
tants);  otlier  accounts  stale  that  he  was  an  advocate  at  Augsburo,-.  It  matters  little  which, 
as  he  is  now  renienibercd  oidy  on  account  of  his  Uranonicirta  (1608,  and  2d  ed.  1689), 
in  which  he  gave  51  inui^s  of  the  heavens,  constructed  from  tlie  observations  of  his 
predecessiors,  and  followed  by  explanations  in  his  E.i'jdicaiw  Cnractiriiin  ^-KiidH  2\ibulu 
Inscvlptorum  (Stras.  1624).  Although  his  ma))s  are  not  remarkable  for  acciu'acy,  even 
for  his  time,  he  has  the  merit  of  introducing  the  simple  jjlan  of  distinguishing  the  stars 
of  a  consteHation  by  means  of  letters.  The  largest  star  of  the  con.stelhition  he  named  by 
the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  («),  and  the  rest  in  the  order  of  their  apparent  bril- 
liancy. l)y  the  following  letters.     This  convenient  plan  is  still  followed. 

BAYEUX,  a  city  of  Normandy,  in  France,  dep.  Calvados,  situated  on  the  Aure,  not 
far  from  its  mouth.  Pop.  '76,  8315.  B.  is  chiefly  built  of  wood  and  ])laster,  is  famous 
for  its  porcelain,  and  has  also  manufactories  of  lace,  linen,  calicoes,  leather,  and  hats. 
It  is  a  town  of  great  auti(iuity — its  cathedral  being  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  Normandy. 
In  it  Avas  preserved  for  centuries  the  famous  Bayeux  tapestry  (q.v.),  now  in  the  public 
librai^'  of  the  place.     B.  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  college. 

BAYEUX  TAPESTRY,  a  web  of  canvas  or  linen  cloth,  214  ft.  long  by  20  in.  wide,  pre- 
served in  the  pul)lic  library,  Bayeux,  upon  v.'hich  is  embroidered,  in  woolen  thread  of 
various  colors,  a  representation  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  <jf  England  by  the  Nor- 
mans. Tradition  asserts  it  to  be  the  work  of  Matilda,  wife  of  William  the  Concjuen^r, 
and  it  is  believed  that  if  she  did  not  actually  stitch  the  whole  of  it  witli  her  own  hand, 
she  at  least  took  part  in  it,  and  directed  the  execution  of  it  by  her  maids;  and  afterwards 
presented  it  to  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  as  a  token  of  her  appreciation  of  the  effective 
assistance  which  its  bishop,  Odo,  rendered  to  her  husband  at  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
Some  anticjuaries  contend  that  it  was  the  work  not  of  queen  Matilda  (the  wife  of  the 
conqueror),  who  died  in  1088,  but  of  the  empress  Matilda  (the  daughter  of  king  Henry 
I.),  who  died  in  1167.  According  to  Mr.  Bruce,  the  latest  authority  on  the  subject, 
the  tapestry  contains,  besides  tlie  figures  of  505  quadrupeds,  birds,  sphinxes,  etc.,  "the 
figures  of  628  men,  202  horses,  55  dogs,  37  buildings,  41  ships  and  boats,  and  49  trees — 
in  all,  1512  figures."  The  tapestrj'^  is  divided  into  72  distinct  compartments,  each  I'cp- 
resenting  one  particular  historical  occurrence,  and  beai'iug  an  explanatory  Latin  inscrip- 
tion. A  tree  is  usually  chosen  to  divide  the  principal  events  from  each  other.  This  pic- 
torial history — for  so  it  may  be  called,  and  indeed,  in  several  particulars,  it  is  more  minute 
than  any  written  history  we  have — opens  with  Harold  prior  to  his  departure  for  Nor- 
mandy, taking  leave  of  Edward  the  confessor.  Harold  is  next  observed,  accompanied 
by  his  attendants,  riding  to  Bosham  with  his  hawk  and  hounds;  and  he  is  afterwards 
seen,  successively,  emljarking  from  the  Sussex  coast;  anchoring  in  France,  and  being 
made  prisoner  by  Guy,  earl  of  Pouthieu;  redeemed  by  William,  duke  of  Normandy, 
and  meeting  with  him  at  his  court;  assisting  him  against  Conan,  earl  of  Bretagne; 
swearing  on  the  sacred  relics  never  to  interfere  with  William's  succession  to  the  Saxon 
throne,  etc. ;  and  finally  re-enibarking  for  England.  The  tapestry  tlien  represents 
Harold  narrating  the  events  of  his  journey  to  Edward  the  confessor,  whose  death  and 
funeral  obsequies  we  next  see.  Harold  then  receives  the  crown  from  the  Saxon  people, 
and  ascends  the  throne;  and  next  we  have  the  news  brought  to  William,  who  takes 
counsel  with  his  half-brother,  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  as  to  the  invasion  of  England. 
Then  follow  representations  of  the  active  war-preparations  of  the  Normans;  their  em- 
barkation; disembarkation;  march  to  Hastings,  and  formation  of  a  camp  there;  the 
battle  and  death  of  Harold,  v/ith  which  the  tapestry  finishes. 

The  B.  T.  gives  an  exact  and  minute  portraiture  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
times;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  arms  and  habits  of  the  Normans  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  Danes,  as  they  appear  in  the  miniature  paintings  of  a  manuscript  of 
the  time  of  king  Cnut,  preserved  in  the  British  museum. 

M.  Lancelot  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the  existence  of  this 
curious  monument,  b}'  a  description  of  an  illuminated  drawing  of  a  portion  of  it  he  had 
discovered,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  academy  of  inscrijitions  and  belles-lettres,  in  1724. 
This  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  tapestry  itself,  in  the  Bayeux  cathedral,  by  pere  Mont- 
faucon,  who  published  an  engraving  of  it  in  1730,  witii  a  commentary  on  the  Latin 
inscriptions.  In  1767,  Dr.  Ducarel  gave  an  account  of  it  in  his  Anglo-Norman  Antiqui- 
ties. From  that  time  until  1803,  when  Napoleon  had  it  conveyed  to  Paris,  the  B.  T. 
excited  little  attention.  Its  exhibition,  however,  in  the  national  museum  there  awakened 
public  curiosity  concerning  it,  and  gave  rise  to  various  speculations  as  to  its  age,  inten- 
tion, etc.  The  discussion  satisfactorily  established  it  to  be  what  tradition  asserted  it — a 
contemporary  pictorial  record  of  the  events  of  the  Norman  conquest.  The  society  of 
antiquaries  (London)  published  an  engraving  of  the  whole  in  the  6th  volume  of  the 
Vetussta  Monumenta.  The  B.  T.  would  have  been  destroyed  at  the  revolution,  had  not  a 
priest  fortunately  succeeded  in  concealing  it  from  the  mob,  who  demanded  it  to  cover 
the  guns.  It  was  formerly  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  where  it  was  wont  to 
be  exhibited  on  certain  days  every  year,  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  round  which  it  exactly 
went.  'BvvLce'?, Bnyeux  7\ipes(ry  Ehicidate(f  (London,  1855):  Arclmologia,  vols,  xvii.,  xviii., 
xix. ;  Vetusta  Monumenta,  vol.  vi. ;  Pictorial  History  of  England. 
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BAYFIELD  (foiTnerh-  La  Poixte),  a  co.  in  n.e.'^^'isconsin,  on  lake  Superior,  includ- 
ing several  islands;  14o()  sq.m. ;  pop.  '7-4,  1032;  in  'SO,  G80,  or,  with  Indians  counted, 
about  1100.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  great  part  covered  with  forests.  Co.  seat, 
Bayfield. 

BAY  ISLANDS,  a  small  group  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  about  150  ni.  to  the  s.e.  of 
Balize,  embracing  only  2o'  of  lat.,  and  1°  15'  of  long.  The  cluster  was  proclaimed  a  Brit- 
ish colony  in  1852.  The  chief  island  is  Ruatan  (q.v.);  and  the  others  of  any  consequence 
are  Bonacca,  Utila,  Burburet,  Helena,  and  Moral. 

BAYLE,  Pierre,  one  of  the  most  independent  thinkers  in  the  17th  c.  was  b.  in  1647 
at  Carlat,  in  the  old  co.  of  Foi.x,  France,  and  studied  philosoy>hy  under  the  Jesiuts  at 
Toulouse.  The  arguments  of  his  tutors,  but  especially  his  friendly  intercoiu'sc  and  quiet 
disputation  with  a  Catholic  clergyman,  who  lived  in  his  neighborhood,  led  him  to  doubt 
the  orthodoxy  of  Protestantism,  and  shortly  prevailed  so  far  that  he  openly  renounced 
his  father's  creed,  and  adopted  the  Catholic  one.  In  the  course  of  about  17  months, 
liowever,  the  conversation  of  his  relatives  brought  him  back  to  the  Protestant  profession. 
To  escape  ecclesiastical  censure,  he  now  went  to  Geneva,  and  thence  to  Coppet,  where 
he  studied  the  philosophy  of  Descartes.  After  a  few  years,  he  returned  to  France,  and 
in  1675  was  elected  to  till  the  chair  of  philosophy  iu  the  university  of  Sedan.  In  this 
office  he  remained  until  1681,  when  the  university  was  disfranchised.  His  next  appoint- 
ment was  that  of  professor  of  philosophy  at  Rotterdam.  The  appearance  of  a  comet  iu 
1680  having  given  occasion  to  a  widely  spread  alarm,  B.,  in  1682,  published  his  Ftasees 
Dkerses  sur  la  Coniete,  a  work  full  of  learning,  and  treating,  in  discursive  style,  many 
topics  of  metaphysics,  ethics,  theolosry,  history,  and  politics.  This  was  followed  by  his 
Cntiqiie  Generate  de  "Vllistoire  da  Calmmme  de  Mairabourg."  In  1684,  he  commenced 
a  periodical,  Kouvelles  de  la  RepitbUque  des  Lcttres.  The  religious  persecutions  in  France 
gave  B.  occasion  to  write  his  Cvmmentaire  PMloHopldque  *«?•  ces  Paroles  de  V Ecangile: 
'"Contrains  les  d'entrer,"  which  professed  itself  to  be  a  translation  from  the  English,  and 
contained  a  strong  defense  of  the  principle  of  toleration.  In  consequence  of  tlie  accusa- 
tions brought  forward  by  the  theologian,  Jurieu,  Avho  regarded  B.  as  an  agent  of  France, 
and  the  enemy  of  Protestants,  B.,  though  he  skillfully  defended  himself,  was  deprived  of  his 
license  to  teach  (in  1693).  He  now  assiduously  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  Bictionnaire 
Historique  et  Critkiue  (1st  edition,  2  vols.,  Rotterd.  1696 — last  edition,  16  vols.,  Paris, 
1820).  This  was  the  first  work  published  under  his  own  name.  Again  Jurieu  came  for- 
ward as  B.'s  adversary,  and  induced  the  consistory  of  Rotterdam  to  censure  the  diction- 
ary, chiefly  on  account  of  the  supposed  irreligious  tendency  of  the  article  on  "  David," 
and  the  commendation  bestowed  on  the  moral  ciuaracter  of  certain  atheists.  B.  prom- 
ised to  expunge  all  the  objectionable  matter;  but  afterwards,  when  he  found  that  the 
public  entertained  a  different  and  more  favorable  opinion  of  the  peculiar  passages  than 
the  Rotterdam  consistorj-,  he  judged  it  best  to  allow  them  to  remain  as  they  were,  or 
made  only  slight  alterations.  New  opponents  were  called  into  the  arena  by  his  Eiponse 
anx  Questions  d'un  Provincial,  and  the  continuation  of  his  Penxees  siirla  Comete.  Jacciue- 
lot  and  Leclerc  now  attacked  his  religious  opinions,  wliile  others  persecuted  him  as  the 
enemy  of  Protestantism  and  of  his  adopted  country,  Holland.  These  literary  and  theo- 
logical controversies  had  a  bad  effect  on  his  failing  health,  and  a  disease,  for  which  he 
refused  to  employ  medical  aid,  proved  fatal.     He  died  Dec.  28,  1706. 

B.  stands  at  the  head  of  modern  sceptics  and  logicians.  Accustomed  to  view  every 
question  scrupulously  on  all  sides,  he  was  apparently  led  to  doubt  on  religious  matters 
generally;  at  least,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  his  scepticism  carried  him  the  length  of 
doubting  the  worth  or  the  wisdom  of  the  religious  dogmatism  that  ruled  both  CaUiolics 
and  Protestants  in  his  day.  B.  was  thus  the  antithesis  of  a  bigot,  but  his  hostility  to 
bigotry  rather  originated  in  his  indifference  to  the  doctrines  about  which  theologians 
quarreled,  than  in  any  clear  or  high  perception  of  the  iniquity  of  religious  persecution. 
"With  great  eloquence  and  persistency,  he  vindicated  the  doctrine  that  moral  characteris- 
tics and  convictions  raaj^  exist  and  flourish  independently  of  particular  religious  opinions; 
and  considering  the  barbarous  manner  in  Avhich  the  rival  churches  in  B.'s  time  sought 
to  enforce  conformity  of  sentiment,  and  crush  the  liberty  of  private  judgment,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  this  doctrine,  however  objectionable  abstractly,  should  have 
found  a  wide  acceptance  in  Europe.  Voltaire  calls  him  "  a  more  admirable  logician  than 
a  profound  philosopher;"  and  adds  that  "  he  knew  almost  nothing  of  physics."  This 
probably  means  no  more  than  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  then  recent  discoveries  of 
Newton;  for  the  scientific  articles  in  the  dictionary  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  the 
theories  of  Descartes  (q.v.),  with  which  he  was  conversant  enough.  The  style  of  B.  is 
clear  and  natural,  but  diffuse,  and  often  impure.  The  articles  iu  the  dictionary  seem  to 
have  been  chosen  merely  as  vehicles  to  introduce  numerous  digressions  in  notes,  many 
of  which  are  prolix  and  uninteresting;  but  the  greater  number  of  the  articles  are  charac- 
terized by  good  sense,  logic,  critical  acumen,  and  great  learning.  Though  it  is  impos- 
sible to  detect  the  presence  of  a  religious  or  a  philosophical  system  in  theWork,  it  every- 
where gives  indications  of  the  high  Intelligence,  honest  principle,  and  universal  knowl- 
edge of  the  author.  It  was  proscribed  both  in  France  and  Holland,  and  was  consequently 
very  widely  diffused  in  both  countries,  and  has  exercised  an  immense  iutluence  over  the 
literature  and  philosophy  of  the  continent.     It  was  the  dawn  of  scepticism  in  the  18th 
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c,  <iiul  may  be  liistori«ilIy  regarded  as  the  protest  of  the  enlightened  liuinan  intellect 
against  the  irrational  dogniatism  of  the  churches.  In  his  personal  character,  B.  was 
amiable,  obliging,  disinterested,  and  modest,  but  at  the  same  time  morally  courageous 
and  independent.  His  GiJiiiTcs  Diverges  were  published  in  four  volumes  at  the  Hague, 
1725-31.     See  life  of  B.  by  Des  Maizeaux  (Amsterdam,  1713),  and  by  Feuerbaeh  (1^38). 

BAYLEN',  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Jaen  (Andalusia),  Spain,  situated  22  ni.  n.n.e.  of 
Jaen.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  glass,  bricks,  tiles,  soap,  etc.  Pop.  8000.  B.  is 
celel)rated  as  the  place  where  the  Spaniards  won  their  first  and  only  victory  over  the 
French  in  July,  1808,  and  that  more  by  accident,  and  the  errors  (;f  the  French  com- 
mander. Dup(jnt,  than  by  good  generalship  on  their  part.  About  18,000  French  soldiers 
laid  down  their  arms  at  B.,  the  only  condition  being,  that  the)'  should  be  sent  to  France; 
and  other  detachments  of  Frencli  troops  afterwards  ollercd  their  sul)mission.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  ba.sely  broke  faith  with  them,  and  sent  them  to  the  hulks  at  Cadiz. 
The  capitulation  had  the  worst  effect  on  tlie  French  arms.  Joseph  Bonaparte  at  once 
fled  from  .'\la(lrid,  and  Napoleon  could  find  no  words  strong  enough  to  express  his  indig- 
nation at  the  folly  and  pusillanimity  of  the  surrender. 

BAYLEY,  James  Roosevelt,  t>.t>.,  1814-77;  b.  N.  Y.;  a  graduate  of  Washing- 
ton (now  Trinity)  college,  Hartford;  ordained  mini.ster  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
chiu'cii,  and  preached  in  New  York  and  Maryland;  went  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  was  ordained  by  bishop  Hughes  in  Mar.,  1842;  was  professor  of  belles 
lettres  at  St.  John's  college,  Fordhara,  N.  Y.,  and  president  thereof.  From  184G  to  1853 
he  was  secretary  to  archbishop  Hughes,  and  in  the  latter  year  Avas  consecrated  bishop  of 
Newark,  N.  J.  He  founded  Seton  Hall  college,  and  many  .schools  and  other  institutions. 
In  1872,  he  was  made  arcid)ishop  of  Baltimore.  He  published  a  history  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  New  York,  Pastorahfor  the  People,  etc.  He  was  much  esteemed  for 
his  social  as  well  as  his  intellectual  gifts. 

BAYLEY,  Richard,  1745-1841;  b.  Conn.;  became  a  physician;  studied  in  London 
hospitals;  practiced  in  New  York  in  1772;  w-ent  to  Europe  in  1773,  and  tlie  next  spring 
returned  as  statf-surgeou  to  sir  Guy  Carletou.  He  lectured  on  .surgeiy,  and  published 
a  work  on  croup;  was  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  Columbia  college;  first 
health  officer  of  the  jjort  of  New  York;  wrote  on  yellow-fever,  which  he  did  not  believe 
was  contagious,  and  finally  died  of  ship-fever  taken  while  on  duty  as  health  officer.  His 
sister,  Mrs.  Seton,  who  with  his  sou  (afterwards  bi.shop  B.)  became  Roman  Catholic, 
founded  the  order  of  sisters  of  charity  in  this  country. 

BAYLOR,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Texas;  900  sq.m.;  thus  far  unsettled.  It  has  a  mountainous 
surface,  with  rich  bottom  lands. 

BAYLY,  Lewis,  d.  1632;  b.  in  Wales;  educated  at  Oxford;  in  1616,  made  bishop  of 
Bangor.  He  was  the  author  of  The  Practice  of  Piety,  the  most  popular  religious  book 
imtil  Bunyan's  work  appeared.  His  son,  Thomas,  became  a  conspicuous  Roman  Catholic, 
and  published,  among  other  works.  The  End  of  Controversy. 

BAYLY,  Thomas  Haynes,  1797-1839;  an  English  poet.  He  was  intended  for  holy 
orders,  and  educated  at  Oxford;  inherited  a  large  fortune,  but  lo.st  it,  and  in  1831  began 
to  write  songs  for  music,  and,  with  Henry  Bishop,  published  jl/ftorf/es  of  Various  Nations. 
Within  a  few  years  lie  wn-ote  36  pieces  for  representation,  a  number  of  stories,  and  hun- 
dreds of  songs.  Some  of  the  more  popular  were  The  Soldier's  Tear;  Why  Don't  the  Men 
Propose?  We  Met,  'twas  in  a  Crowd;  Fd  he  a  Butterfly,  etc.  His  larger  works  were 
Alymers,  Kindness  in  Women,  Weeds  of  Witchery,  etc.  Two  volumes  were  published 
after  his  death. 

BAYNE.  Peter,  b.  1829;  a  Scotch  author;  educated  in  Mari,schal  college,  Aberdeen; 
studied  theology  at  Edinbin-gh,  and  philosophy  under  sir  William  Hamilton.  He  wrote 
criticisms  on  Alison,  De  Quincey,  Hugii  Miller,  and  others.  In  1855,  he  published  TJte 
Christian  Life,  Social  and  Tndicidual;  Essays  in  Biorjr({phy  and  Criticism.  He  was  editor 
of  the  Gla.sgow  Commonwealth,  traveled  and  studied  in  Germany,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  a  Prussian  general.  His  more  recent  works  are  a  defense  of  Hugh  Miller's 
Testimony  of  the  Bocks,  lestimony  of  Christ  and  Christianity,  and  The  Days  of  Jezebel,  a 
historical  drama. 

BAY  OF  ISLANDS,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  New  Ulster,  the  more  northerly 
of  the  New  Zealand  isles.  Lat.  35"  14'  s.,  long.  17*4''  11'  east.  On  its  coasts,  which  are 
pretty  nearly  the  antipodes  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  are  the  British  settlements  of 
Russell  and  Kororarika. 

BAYONET,  supposed  to  be  named  from  Bayonne,  as  the  place  of  its  invention,  is  a 
dagger  or  small  spear  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  musket  or  similar  weapon.  The  first 
bayonets,  used  in  France  in  1671,  called  bayonets-u-manchc,  had  handles  Avhich  fitted  into 
the  muzzle  of  the  guns;  but  at  a  later  date  were  introduced  the  bayonets-a-douille,  or 
socket-bayonets,  having  a  socket  which  enabled  the  B.  so  to  be  used  as  not  to  interrupt 
the  firing.  The  use  of  pikes  went  out  when  that  of  bayonets  came  in.  It  seems  very 
probable  that  the  first  B.  was  a  dagger,  which  the  musketeer  stuck  by  means  of  its 
handle  into  the  muzzle  of  his  weapon,  to  shield  him  from  a  cavalry  charge;  and  that 
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now  made  with  gi-eat  rapidity  at  the  government  rifle  factory  at  Enfield.  Two  pieces 
of  metal  are  first  selected — viz. ,  a  piece  of  the  very  best  cast  steel,  7  in.  long  by  $  in. 
square;  and  a  piece  of  the  best  wrought-iron  rod,  4  in.  long  by  about  1  in.  in  Ihiekiiess. 
The  steel  is  to  form  the  blade,  and  the  iron  the  .socket-handle.  The  steel  being  properly 
shaped  at  one  end,  is  joined  to  the  iron  by  welding.  A  forging-machine  is  next 
employed  to  give  a  rough  outline  of  the  required  sliape.  Then  comes  the  action  of  a 
swaging-machine,  with  dies  which  come  clown  upon  the  metal  in  gi'cat  force  and 
counter-dies  beneath  the  metal.  The  metal  is  then  annealed;  turned  in  a  cutliug- 
machiue  to  remove  a  wire-edge  thrown  up  in  the  act  of  stamping;  cut  to  a  proper 
length,  and  the  socket-end  made  square;  drilled  and  bored,  to  make  the  socket  h(jllow; 
shaped  and  furrowed  along  the  blade;  bent  at  the  neck;  hardened  and  tempered;  and 
finished  by  a  numerous  train  of  minor  operations.  The  Bayonet  charge  is  now  one  of 
the  most  terril)le  maneuvers  of  trained  infantry,  in  which  each  nation  fancies  itself  to 
excel  all  others. 

BAYONNE,  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified  towns  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ba-^scs-Pyrenees,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Adour  and  Nive,  about  3  m.  from 
the  mouth  of  their  united  waters  in  the  bay  of  Biscay.  These  rivers  divide  the  town 
into  three  parts — Great  and  Little  Bayonne,  and  the  suburb  of  St.  Esprit.  Pop.  in  1876, 
23,307.  B.  is  beautifullj'  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  is  itself  a  handsome 
place.  It  has  extensive  ship-yards,  rope-walks,  glass-manufactories,  sugar-refineries, 
and  distilleries,  and  a  brisk  export  trade  in  hams,  for  which  it  is  famous,  choctjlate. 
liqueurs,  timber,  tar,  and  cork.  Its  chief  imports  are  wool,  olive-oil,  and  liquorice.  It 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  has  a  cathedral,  a  mint,  and  schools  of  commerce  and  navigation. 
B.  is  also  historicalh^  interesting.  It  is  said  that  here  Catharine  de'  Medici  and  the 
duke  of  Alba  planned  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  which  took  place  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day,  1572.  Here  the  great  Napoleon  cozened  Charles  IV.  out  of  the  crown  of 
Spain,  after  he  had  ineffectually  endeavored  to  get  Ferdinand  VIII.,  to  whom  Charles 
had  previouslj^  resigned  it,  to  give  it  up.  The  forcing  of  the  passage  of  the  Nive,  imme- 
diately in  this  vicinity,  bj'  the  British,  in  Dec.  1818,  occasioned  some  of  the  most  bloody 
conflicts  of  the  Peninsular  campaign.  The  place  was  invested  by  the  British  early  in 
the  following  year,  and  a  salh'  from  it  by  the  French,  in  April  14,  was  only  repulsed  after 
great  loss  on  the  side  of  the  British.  B.  is  also  famous  as  the  place  where  the  bayonet 
was  invented  about  the  year  1670. 

.  BAYOU,  a  stream  not  fed  with  springs,  but  running  from  one  body  of  water  to 
another,  like  a  canal.  Tidal  channels  in  the  states  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  often  have  the 
name. 

BAYOU  SARA,  a  village  in  Louisiana,  parish  of  W.  Feliciana,  165  m.  above  New 
Orleans,  on  the  Mississippi ;  an  important  point  for  shipping  cotton. 

BAYRHOFFER,  Karl  Theodor,  b.  1812;  German  philosopher  and  politician; 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Marburg.  He  was  prominent  in  the  revo- 
lutionar_v  movement  of  1848,  a  member  of  the  diet  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  for  a  time 
president  of  the  chamber.  After  the  defeat  of  his  party  (the  democratic)  he  migrated 
to  America. 

BAY-SALT  is  a  name  applied  to  common  salt  which  is  obtained  from  sea-water  by 
solar  evaporation.  It  is  extensively  obtained  from  salt-marshen  which  exist  along  the 
coasts  of  France  and  on  the  shores  of  the  3Iediterranean.     See  Salt. 

BAY-WINDOW,  or  (corruptly)  Bow-wiXDOW,  a  window  peculiar  to  Gothic  architec- 
ture, so  callf'd  because  it  forms  a  hay  or  projecting  space  outwards  from  a  room.  Tho 
external  walls  of  bay-windows  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  rectangular  or  polygonal, 
the  semicircular  form  from  which  the  term  bow  was  probably  derived  having"  Ijeen 
unknown  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  debased  Gothic.  '  Though  mentioned  by 
Chaucer,  bay-Avindows  are  not  found  in  any  of  the  styles  before  the  perpendicular, 
during  the  prevalence  of  which  they  were  frequently  introduced,  particularly  in  halls. 
Bay-windows  generally  reach  to  the  floor,  and  are  frequently  supplied  with  a  seat,  which 
is  called  the  hay-stall.  There  are  many  very  beautiful  examples  of  bay-windows  in  the 
colleges  and  halls  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  When  used  in  upper  .stories,  such  windows 
are  supported  on  corbels,  or  large  projecting  moldings.     See  Orlel. 

BA  ZA  (the  Basti  of  the  Romans),  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Granada,  and  about 
50  m.  e.n.e.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  lies  in  a  rich  plain,  is  generallj-  ill  built  and 
irregular,  with  no  feature  of  architectural  interest.  Pop.  about  11,000,  who  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

BAZAINE,  Fran(,-ois  Achille,  a  marshal  of  France,  b.  13th  Feb.,  1811.  Entering 
the  army  in  1831,  he  served  with  distinction  in  Algeria,  in  Spain,  in  the  Crimea,  and  in 
the  Italian  campaign  of  1859.  He  took  part  in  the'French  expedition  to  Mexico  in  1862, 
and  from  1863  till  the  end  of  the  war  held  supreme  command  of  the  French  forces. 
When  in  Africa  in  1836  he  had  gained  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor;  in  1856,  he  had 
been  promoted  to  be  commander  of  the  legion;  in  1863,  he  received  the  grand  cross;  and 
in  1869,  he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  imperial  guard.  At  the^ outbreak  of  the 
great  war  with  Germany,  Bazaine  was  at  the  head  of  the  3d  army  corps  near  Metz.  After 
the  battles  of  Worth  and  Forbaeh  he- took  command  of  the  main  French  armies,  and  on 
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Aug.  14,  18T0,  began  a  retreat  from  Metz.  Defeated  at  Mars-la-Tour  and  Gravelotte, 
he  rotinvl  -witliin  the  fortifications  of  Metz,  which  was  immediately  invested  by  prince 
FreihTick  Charles.  Attempt."  to  cscuin;  failing,  JJazaine  capitulated  Uet.  27;  when  3 
marslials,  over  GOUO  olliccrs,  and  17^,000  men  laid  down  their  arms  and  became  pris- 
oners of  war.  In  iy78,  Bazaiiie  was  tried  by  a  court- martial,  and  senteiiccd  lo  degra- 
dation and  death  for  liaviiig  failed  to  do  his  duty.  The  sentence  Avas  commiuud  to  20 
years'  imprisonment.  But  in  1874,  Bazaine  contrived  to  escape  from  the  fortress  on  the 
lie  Ste.  .>Iarguerite,  on  the  s.  coast,  where  he  was  then  confined,  and  ultimately  made  his 
way  to  i\Iadrid. 

BAZALGETTE,  Joseph  William,  b.  1819;  an  English  civil  engineer  (of  French 
descent)  who  executed  the  great  drainage  wcjrks  of  Loudon,  and  planned  others  at  home 
and  abroad.     He  was  also  one  of  the  engineers  of  the  Thames  embankment. 

BAZANCOURT,  Cksau  de.  Baron,  1810-65;  a  French  author;  director  of  the 
library  at  (.'ompiegne,  and  author  of  lliiitory  of  Sicily  under  Nonnaii,  Domination.  He 
Avas  the  ollicial  historian  of  the  Crimean  and  Italian  campaigns;  wrote  an  account  of 
the  French  expeditions  to  Chiua  and  Cochin  China,  and  a  work  on  fencing. 

BAZAR',  or  Bazaau',  an  oriental  market-place,  cither  open  or  covered,  where  various 
articles,  including  slaves,  are  exposed  for  sale,  and  where  eastern  mercliants  meet  for 
transaction  of  business,  as  on  'Change  or  at  the  Bourse  in  England  and  France.  lu 
European  cities,  hands(jme  establishments,  especially  for  the  sale  of  fancy  goods,  are 
now  ofte'u  styled  bazars. 

BAZARD,  Amand,  a  French  socialist,  was  b.  at  Paris,  19th  Sept.,  1791.  After  the 
restoration  he  helpeil  to  found  the  revolutionary  society  of  the  "Friends  of  Virtue;" 
and  in  18vJU,  an  association  of  French  car))onari  (q.v.),  Avhich  soon  had  2UO,000  members. 
He  was  tlie  leading  conspirator  in  the  "  i)lot  of  Befort. "  After  some  time,  Bazard, 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  total  reconstruction  of  society,  attached  himself  to  the 
school  of  St.  Simon.  In  1825,  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  a  St.  Simouian  journal, 
termed  Le  Pi'odudeur.  In  1828,  he  delivered  at  Paris  a  series  of  prelections  on  his 
politico-religious  creed,  which  met  with  extraordinary  success.  His  socialistic  views 
were  afterwards  published  in  the  chef-d'aiuiyre  of  the  sect,  Erpoxition  of  tlie  Doctrine  of  St. 
Simon.  (1828-30),  of  which  only  the  first  part  was  by  Bazard,  the  second,  containing  the 
principles  of  tlie  new  social  religion,  being  tiie  composition  of  Enfantin.  After  the  July 
revolution,  a  larger  scope  was  afforded  to  the  St.  Simouians.  The  masses  were  attracted 
by  the  flattering  doctrine,  that  "all  social  institutions  ought  to  have  for  tlieir  end  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  amelioration  of  the  poor."  In  a  short  time,  Bazard 
and  his  coadjutors  had  "created  a  new  society,  living  in  the  midst  of  the  old,"  with 
peculiar  laws,  manners,  and  doctrines.  But  Bazard's  connection  Avitli  it  was  of  sliort 
duration.  He  differed  from  Enfantin  on  the  doctrine  of  a  "  community  of  wives,"  and 
in  Nov.,  1831,  seceded  in  di.sgust.  His  efforts  to  found  a  school  of  his  own  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  during  a  heated  discussion  with  his  former  friend  Enfantin,  he  was 
struck  with  apoplexj%  from  the  effects  of  which  lie  never  recovered.  He  died  at 
Courtly,  near  Montfermeil,  on  the  29th  July,  1832. 

BAZIISr,  Antoine  Pierre  Ernest,  b.  1807;  a  French  physician  and  professor  of 
dermatology.     His  works  relate  chiefly  to  syphilis,  and  diseases  of  the  skin. 

BAZIN,  Antoixe  Pierre  Louis,  brother  of  A.  P.  Ernest,  a  French  professor  of 
Chinese,  translator  from  that  language,  and  author  of  a  Chinese  grammar. 

BAZOCHE,  or  Basociie,  a  liind  of  burlesque  translation  into  French  of  the  Latin  word 
basilica,  i.e.,  royal  palace.  When  the  French  parliament  ceased  to  be  the  grand  council 
of  the  king,  and  confined  itself  exclusively  to  administering  justice,  a  distinction  of  name 
necessarily  .sprang  up  between  those  noblemen  who  formed  the  ro3^al  train  and  the  habi- 
tiu's  of  the  court  of  justice'.  The  former  were  called  courtiers;  the  latter,  basochians, 
or  parliamentary  clerks.  But  inasmuch  as  the  word  basilica  necessarily  presupposed  a 
kinii-,  the  basocluans,  to  keep  up  tlieir  dignity,  gathered  round  a  mock  one  of  their  own 
making,  who  resided  at  the  Chaleau  des  Tournelles  or  the  hotel  St.  Pol,  just  as  the  cour- 
tiers did  round  the  reality  at  the  Louvre.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  basochian  king 
and  kingdom.  Their  historical  existence  can  be  traced  to  the  f)eginning  of  the  14th  c, 
when  Philip  the  fair  conferred  on  the  brotherhood  certain  privileges.  The  principal 
authorities  in  this  harmless  monarchy,  after  the  sovereign  liimself,  were  the  cliancellor, 
the  masters  of  requests,  the  referendary,  and  the  attorney-general.  Henry  III.  sup- 
pressed the  title  of  king,  and  conferred  all  the  privileges  and  rights  attached  to  that  office 
on  the  chancellor.  Still  the  B.  continued  to  exist  as  a  kingdom,  minus  its  head,  and 
affected  on  all  occasions  the  language  of  royalty.  Its  jurisdiction  included  the  consider- 
ation and  decision  of  all  processes  and  debates  that  arose  among  the  clerks.  It  adminis- 
tered justice  twice  a  week,  and  also  caused  a  species  of  coin  to  be  struck  which  had  cur- 
rency among  its  members;  but  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  proverb  about  la  monnais  de 
basoche,  it  did  not  enjoy  an  immense  credit  in  the  outer  world  of  hard  cash.  The  mock- 
monarch  also  possessed  the  extensive  privilege  of  selecting  at  his  pleasure,  yearly,  from 
the  French  royal  forests,  a  tall  tree,  which  his  subjects,  the  clerks,  were  in  the  habit  of 
planting,  on  the  1st  of  May,  before  the  grand  court-of  the  palace,  to  the  sound  of  tam- 
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bourincs  and  trumppts.  But  tliis  was  not  all.  In  the  public  sports,  this  fantastical  little 
kingdom  wus  wortliily  honored;  its  chancellor  had  rooms  ;it  the  hotel  de  Bouri::ogne;  at 
the  carnival,  the  ba.'ioc/iian.s  joined  themselves  to  the  corps  of  the  prince  of  fools,  and  to 
tlie  performers  of  low  farces  and  '-mysteries."  They  acted  in  their  turn  a  species  of 
satirical  "  morality"' (q.v.),  in  which  they  made  extensive  use  of  the  iiljertv  granted  to 
lliem,  in  ridiculing  vices  and  the  favorites  of  fortune.  Of  course,  they  could  not  fail  to 
provoke  enmity  and  occasion  serious  scandal.  Louis  XII.  patronized  these  amusements. 
In  1500,  he  gave  the  brotherhood  of  the  B.  permission  to  perform  plays  in  the  grand 
saloon  of  the  royal  palace.  Francis  I.  witnessed  them  in  1538;  but  in'  1540,  they  were 
interdicted  as  incorrigible.  This  interdict  only  applied  to  those  of  Paris,  for  several 
years  after,  we  read  of  the  basochian  farces  of  Bordeaux.  In  their  later  development, 
they  seem  to  have  resembled  the  fastnacJ/fxpiele  (Shrove-Tnesday  plays),  so  popular  iu 
Germany  both  before  and  after  the  reformation.  They  were  the  beginning  of  French 
comedy. 

BDELLIUliI,  a  gum-resin,  resembling  myrrh  (q.v.)  in  appearance  and  qualities,  but 
weaker,  and  at  the  same  lime  more  acrid.  High  medicinal  virtues  were  asciibed  to  it 
by  the  ancients,  but  it  is  now  little  used.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  halsamo- 
(kndron  Eo.vOurf/hu  in  India,  and  of  B.  Africunaiii  (also  called  Itendelotia  Africana)  in 
Senegal — trees  or  shrubs  belonging  to  the  natural  order  amyridacece  (q.v.),  so  remarka- 
ble for  the  number  of  similar  substances  which  it  produces. — Egypti.'^n  B.,  however,  is 
obtained  from  the  doom  (q.v.)  palm,  hypluene  Thehaka.  A  similar  substance  is  yielded 
also  by  ccradia  furc(Uu,  a  half-succulent  plant  of  the  natural  order  composUcp.  inhabiting 
the  most  sterile  regions  of  the  s.w.  of  Africa;  whilst  the  Siciliax  B.,  formerly  used  in 
medicine  ,  is  prodeced  by  daucus  gununifer,  a  species  of  the  same  genus  to  which  the 
carrot  belongs,  growing  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. — The  B.nieutioned  in  Gen. 
ii.  13  is  probably  not  a  gum-resin  at  all;  but  what  it  is,  is  uncertain. 

BEACH,  Moses  Yale,  1800-68;  b.  Conn.;  in  early  life  a  cabinet  maker;  inventor  of 
a  rag-cutting  machine  for  paper  mills,  and  of  an  engine  for  propelling  balloons.  After 
trying  paper  manufacturing,  iu  1835  he  acquired  an  interest  in  the  Sun,  a  penny  daily 
paper  begun  in  New  York  about  three  years  earlier.  He  soon  became  sole  proprietor, 
and  was  for  years  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  penny  press.  Leaving  the  paper  to  his  sons, 
he  retired  in  1857  with  an  ample  fortune. 

BEACHES,  Raised.  Modern  geology  teaches  that  the  frame  of  the  land  is  liable  to 
risings  and  depressions,  even  in  the  present  age.  Several  districts  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  have  been  rai.sed,  in  consequence  of  earthquakes,  within  the  rememlmmce  of 
tlie  present  generation.  There  is  good  proof  that  certain  parts  of  eastern  Sweden,  bor- 
dering on  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  have  been  elevated  about  3  ft.  within  the  last  hundred 
years.  These  facts  prepare  us  to  learn  that,  around  the  British  islands,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  earth,  there  are  tracts  of  ground  at  various  elevations  al)0ve  the  present  sea- 
level,  which  have  evidently  been  sea-beaches  at  a  former  time.  The  evidences  consist  of — 
first,  the  levelness  of  the  ground  in  the  general  direction  of  the  present  shores  over  con- 
siderable spaces;  second,  the  alternating  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  such  as  we  see  com- 
posing the  present  B. ;  and,  third,  the  presence  of  marine  shells,  which,  in  our  country, 
are  generally  of  species  now  living  in  the  boreal  seas.  There  are  also  what  may  be  called 
terraces  of  erosion — indentations  made  in  a  rocky  coast  bj-  the  lip  of  the  sea  in  ancient 
times — usually  consisting  of  a  flat  platform  presenting  patches  of  gravel,  and  of  a  Ijack- 
ing  wall  or  sea-clili,  the  latter  sometimes  penetrated  with  deep  caves.  In  Sc'otland,  there 
is  a  veiy  decided  terrace  of  erosion  all  round  the  bold  coasts  of  the  w.  Highlands  and 
Western  islands,  at  an  elevation  of  about  25  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  "similar,  but 
scarcely  so  well-marked  indentation  which  the  sea  is  now  making.  In  Lapland,  there  is 
a  similar  terrace,  but  stooping  from  220  to  85  ft.  in  the  course  of  30  miles.  There  is  also 
a  clear  and  well-marked  terrace  of  the  same  kind,  at  about  520  ft.  above  the  present  sea- 
level,  behind  Troiidhjem  in  Norway.  The  whole  subject  is  treated  elaborately  in 
Ancient  Sea-margins,  by  R.  Chambers,  1848,  where  a  series  of  gravelly  terraces  are 
described  as  existing  in  Scotland  at  various  heights  above  the  .sea,  tilling  of  an  uprise  of 
the  frame  of  the  land  in  stages,  and  indicating  by  their  uniformity  of  level  that  this 
movement  was  equable. 

BEACH  PLU^I,  PniiiHS  maritima.  a  sea-beach  shrub  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  tlie 
United  States,  bearing  fruit  much  like  the  common  garden  plum.  It  abounds  on  the 
low  sandy  shore  at  the  eastern  end  of  Long  island  toward  Montauk,  and  occurs  from 
Massachusetts  to  Virginia. 

BEACHY  HEAD,  the  loftiest  headland  on  the  s.  coast  of  England,  projecting  into  the 
Englisii  channel,  2h  m.  s.s.w.  of  Eastbourne,  Sussex.  It  consist's  of  perpendicular  chalk- 
cliffs,  564  ft.  high,  forming  the  e.  end  of  the  South  Downs.  Several  caverns  ha^e  been 
eut  out  in  the  rock,  for  shipwrecked  seamen  to  take  refuge  in;  but  shipwrecks  have 
been  far  fewer  since  1828,  when  the  Bell  Tout  lighthouse  was  built  here.  This  light- 
house is  285  ft.  above  the  .sea,  in  lat.  50'  44'  24"  n.,  long.  0'  12'  42 "  e.,  and  is  seen  above 
20  m.  off.  The  view  from  B.  H..  in  clear  weather,  extends  to  Hastings,  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  France.  The  cliffs  are  the  resort  of  myriads  of  sea-fowl.  Off  this  point,  the  Frelich 
fleet  beat  the  combined  En!2;lish  and  Dutch" fleets  in  1690. 
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BEACON  (allied  to  heck  or  hccl-mx,  to  f^ive  a  signal),  denotes  any  signal  set  upon  a 
height,  but  esi)ecially  the  alarm-fires  at  one  time  used  to  sjn-ead  the  intelligence  of  for- 
eign invasion  or  other  great  event.  These  (ire-signals  were  in  use  in  the  earliest  times, 
and  notices  of  them  are  found  in  the  literary  remains  of  ancient  Persia,  Palestine,  and 
Greece.  They  were  made  by  kindling  a  i)il(;  or  bale  of  wood  on  the  lops  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  keeping  the  liaine  brigiit  b>-  uiglit,  or  iiaving  tlie  lire  so  covered  as  to  enut  a 
dense  smoke  by  day.  There  were  various  i)recoiicerted  modes  of  exhi lilting  the  light  or 
smoke,  so  as  to  indicate  the  nature  of  tlie  intelligence.  Thus,  an  act  of  the  parliament 
of  Scotland,  in  14.j5,  directs  that  one  bale  on  lire  shall  be  warning  of  the  approach  of  the 
English  in  any  manner;  two  bales  blazing  beside  each  other,  that  they  are  cuiiuitcj  iadced; 
and  four  bales,  that  they  are  coming  in  great  force. 

An  early  instance  of  B.  signals  is  found  in  Uie  book  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  in  hi.s 
call,  in  chap.  vi.  1,  to  the  people  of  Benjamin  to  kindle  a  tire  signal  on  one  of  their  moun- 
tains: "Set  up  a  sign  of  lire  in  Beth-haccerem;  for  evil  appeareth  out  of  the  north,  and 
great  destruction."  An  instance  of  the  use  of  a  line  of  beacons  in  very  ancient  times  is 
given  in  a  passage  of  the  tragedj''  of  Afjameranon,  by  the  Greek  poet  ^Eschylus.  The 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Greek  army  at  the  siege  of  Troy  is  represented  as  communi- 
cating the  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  the  city  to  his  queen,  Clytemnestra,  at  Mycense,  in 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  line  consists  of  eight  mountains,  and  the  news  is  supposed  to  be 
conveyed  in  one  night  from  Troy. 

In  England,  the  beacons  were  kept  up  by  a  rate  levied  on  the  counties,  and  had 
watches  regularly  stationed  at  them,  and  horsemen  to  spread  the  intelligence  during 
the  day,  when  the  beacons  could  not  be  seen.  They  were  carefully  organized  while  the 
Spanish  Armada  was  expected.  In  the  beginning  of  1856,  an  old  B.  work  on  ]\Ialvern 
hill,  in  Worcestershire,  which  had  done  its  part  in  the  former  days  in  spreading  the 
intelligence  of  the  appearaiice  of  the  Armada,  of  the  approach  of  the  Young  Chevalier, 
and  of  that  of  the  Dutch  licet  afterwards,  dealt  with  by  admiral  Blake,  was  lighted  up 
in  anticipation  of  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  alforded  an  interesting  amusement 
to  scientific  pensons  in  estimating  the  distance  at  wliich  the  blaze  could  be  seen  from 
distant  mountains. 

BEACON,  in  maritime  affairs,  is  a  signal  for  warning  against  dangers,  or  for  indicat- 
ing the  ]iroper  entrance  into  a  channel,  harbor,  or  river.  Generally  speaking,  a  B.  is 
fixed;  whereas  a  A'i'o// floats.  Tlie  power  of  constructing  these  beacons  rested  at  one 
time  in  the  sovereign ;  but  in  1565  an  act  of  parliament  empowered  the  Trinity  house 
corporation  to  erect  them  on  such  parts  of  the  sea-coast  and  forelands  as  appeared  to  l>e 
most  in  w^ant  of  tho.se  safeguards;  and  tolls  were  levied  on  the  maritime  counties  for 
their  maintenance.  In  recent  times,  the  construction  of  jlouHng  beacons  has  occupied  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  as  it  is  conceived  that  they  might  in  many  cases  supply  the  place 
of  much  more  costly  light-houses.  Messrs.  Brown  and  Lenox  liave  constructed  for  the 
Trinity  board  a  B.  for  the  Goodwin  Sands — comprising  a  hollow  wrought-iron  floating 
vessel,  with  6  water-tight  compartments;  a  tower  28  ft.  high,  tapering  in  diameter  from 
7  to  3i  ft. ;  and  a  ball  at  the  top  of  3i  ft.  diameter.  This  B  was  visible  from  a  consid- 
erable distance ;  but  some  leakage  frustrated  its  continued  use.  Mr.  Herbert,  in  1854, 
introduced  a  new  B.,  intended  to  float  upright  in  all  states  of  the  Avinds,  tides,  and  cur- 
rents; and  others  of  similar  character  have  since  been  invented.  IMany  beacons  are  now 
made  in  which  a  bell  is  sounded  instead  of  a  light  shown,  as  a  warning.  One  by  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Lenox  is  so  constructed  as  to  yield  a  continuous  bell-ringing,  so  long  as  tide 
or  current  is  flowing.  There  is  a  keel  at  tiie  bottom,  to  make  the  B.  turn  with  the  tide. 
There  are  channels  below  the  line  of  flotation,  through  which  the  tide-water  or  current 
flows;  the  water  causes  two  undershot  wheels  to  revolve;  and  this  revolution,  by  means 
of  axes,  cranks,  rods,  guides,  and  levers,  is  made  to  bring  the  force  of  a  hammer  to  bear 
on  a  bell.  Some  beacons  on  this  principle  have  a  bell  of  2  cwt.  Nearly  allied  with 
beacons,  although  not  strictly  such,  are  (7'/H,i7-beacons.  of  which  about  40  have  been  sup- 
plied to  light-vessels  on  the  English  and  Welsh  coasts.  Fog  sirens,  fog  whistles,  and  fog 
horns,  are  similarly  employed;  and  a  parliamentary  paper,  published  in  1873,  gives 
interesting  details  on  this  subject;  but  these  audible  signals  are  connected  with  light- 
houses or  light-ships,  and  are  only  beacons  in  an  indirect  sense.  See  Buoy  and  Light- 
house. 

BEAD,  Beade,  or  Bedk  (allied  to  "l)id"),  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English,  signified 
"a  prayer,"  and  hence  came  to  mean  the  small  perforated  balls  of  gold,  silver,  glass, 
ivoiy,  hard  wood,  etc.,  used  for  keeping  account  of  the  number  of  prayers  repeated.  A 
certain  number  stioing  on  a  thread  makes  a  rosary  (q.v.).  A  hede»'inan  or  bedeswomnn  is 
one  who  prays  for  another.  Persons  of  station  and  wealth  in  old  times  "had  regularly 
appointed  bedesmen,  who  were  paid  to  weary  heaven  with  their  supplications."  Bedes- 
men appointed  to  pray  for  the  king  and  state,  sometimes  lived  together,  and  hence 
bedehouse  is  synonymous  with  an  almshouse.  A  common  form  of  signature  at  one  time 
was:  "Your  bounden  bedesman,"  or,  "  Y^'our  obedient  servant." 

BEAD,  in  architecture,  a  small  round  molding,  sometimes  called  an  astragal.  It  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  architecture,  particularly  in  the  classical  styles,  and  is  used  in 
picture-frames  and  other  objects  carved  in  wood. 
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BEADLE  is  an  inferior  parish-oflicer  chosen  and  appointed  by  the  vestry.  His  busi- 
ness is  to  iittend  the  vestry,  to  give  notice  of  its  meetings  to  the  parisliioners,  to  cxecuta 
its  orders,  to  assist  the  parish  constable,  and  generally  to  do  and  execute  all  the  order;; 
and  business  of  the  vestry  and  of  the  parish,  as  their  messenger  or  servant.  Shuw's 
Parish  ]j(ir,  c.  19.  See  P.\Kisii;  Vesti-.y.  The  I>.  holds  his  office  during  "pleasure, 
and  he  may  therefore  be  dismissed  at  anytime  for  misconduct  by  the  parishioners  assem- 
bled in  vestry." 

BEADS,  a  variety  of  personal  ornament,  made  of  various  materials,  as  glass,  pottery, 
metal,  bone,  ivory,  wood,  jet,  amber,  coral,  etc.,  and  perforated  so  that  tliey  can  be 
strung  on  threads  and  made  into  necklaces,  bracelets,  rosaries,  etc.,  or  worked  on  cloth 
as  a  kind  of  embroidery.  Their  use  is  of  great  antiquity,  for  they  are  found  in  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Egyptian  tombs  as  decorations  of  the  dead,  and  beads  supposed  to  have 
been  used  as  barter  by  the  Phoenicians  in  trading  ■with  various  nations  in  Africa  are  still 
found  in  considerable  numbers,  and  are  highly  valued  by  the  natives  under  the  name  of 
"Aggry"  beads.  Ever  since  the  14th  c,  the  manufacture  of  glass  beads  has  been  chiefl}' 
engrossed  by  the  Venetians,  and  the  glass  manufacturers  of  Murano  still  produce  fidly 
nine  tenths  of  all  the  beads  made;  the  imports  to  this  country  alone  in  1873  were 
2,093,503  lbs.,  of  the  value  of  £105,488.  The  manufacture  is  curious;  the  melted  glass, 
colored  or  uncolored^iis  taken  from  the  pot  by  two  workmen,  who  slighth"  expand  the 
gathering  by  blowiug  down  their  blowpipes;  they  then  open  up  the  expanded  glass,  and 
join  th(^  two  together  whilst  still  very  soft.  This  done,  they  walk  rapidly  away  from 
each  other  in  opposite  directions,  in  a  long  shed  like  a  small  rope-walk,  and  draw  the 
glass,  which  retains  its  tubular  character  given  by  the  Ijlowiug,  etc.,  into  rods  of  great 
length,  and  often  extremely  small  diameter.  On  cooling,  which  takes  jDlace  very  quicklj-, 
these  long  rods  are  broken  up  into  short  lengths  of  about  a  foot,  and  a  small  number  of 
these  shorter  rods  are  placed  on  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  after  being  annealed,  and  are 
chopped  into  lengths.  The  rough!}'  cut  beads  are  next  mixed  very  thoroughly  witii  fine 
sand  and  ashes,  then  put  into  a  metal  cylinder  over  a  brisk  lire,  and  turned  round  rai)idly 
as  they  begin  to  soften  with  the  heat.  They  are  then  agitated  in  water,  which  cleans 
away  tlie  sand  and  ashes,  and  leaves  the  holes  free,  after  which  they  are  strung. 

BEADS,  St.  Cuthbert's,  a  title  popularly  given  to  the  single  joints  of  the  articulated 
stems  of  encrinites  (q.v.).  The  central  perforation  permitted  them  to  be  strung  as  beads; 
and  from  the  fancied  resemblance,  in  some  species,  of  this  perforation  to  a  cross,  they 
were  formerly  used  as  rosaries,  and  associated  with  the  name  of  St.  Cuthbert: 

On  a  rock  by  Lindisfam 
St.  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  fi-ame 
The  sea-bora  beads  that  bear  his  name. 

They  are  also  known  as  entrochites,  or  wheel- stones. 

BEAGLE,  a  small  variety  of  hound,  formerly  much  used  in  England  for  hare-hunting. 
It  has  now  been  almost  wholly  superseded  by  the  harrier  (q.v.),  to  which  its  name  Is 
also  sometimes  given.  The  true  B.  is  smaller  than  the  harrier,  not  above  10  or  11  in. 
in  height  at  the  shoulder,  sometimes  considerably  smaller,  stout  and  compact  in  make, 
"with  long  pendulous  ears,  smooth-haired,  sometimes  dark-brown,  with  a  streak  or  spot 
of  white  about  the  neck,  sometimes  white  with  black  or  reddiih  spots.  There  appears 
to  have  been  also  a  rough-haired  variety.  The  B.  is  remarkable  for  its  exquisite  scent 
and  perseverance;  and  although  much  distanced  by  the  hare  at  first,  is  almost  sure  to 
kill  it.  It  was  customary  in  England,  in  former  times,  when  beagles  were  used,  to  follow 
the  chase  on  foot,  a  hunting-pole  being  employed  to  assist  in  leaping.  During  the  chase, 
the  B.  gives  utterance  to  a  cry  which  has  been  regarded  as  particularly  musical;  and 
queen  Elizabeth  had  little  "singing-beagles,"  one  of  which  could  be  placed  in  a  man's 
glove.  The  smaller  beads  were  preferred,  perhaps,  at  first,  for  the  prolongation  of  the 
chase;  and  the  diminutive  size  of  a  pack  or  "cry"  of  beagles  became  a  boast.  The 
smallest  are  .sometimes  called  lap-dog  beadles.     The  origin  of  the  name  B.  is  uncertain. 

BEAK.     See  Bill. 

BEAKED,  Becque.  When  the  beak  of  a  fowl  is  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  body, 
it  is  then  said,  in  heraldry,  to  be  beaked  of  such  a  tincture.  If  its  legs  are  of  the  sanie 
tincture,  it  is  then  beaked,  and  membered  so  and  so.  In  place  of  beaked,  Guillim  com- 
monly says  "  armed. " 

BEAKER,  a  term  formerly  in  use.  signifjing,  a  kind  of  drinking-bowl  or  cup,  derived 
from  the  same  root  as  the  German  becher,  the  Italian  bicehiere,  or  the  barbarous  Latin 
baccarium.     The  Scotch  call  a  hooped  wooden  dish  a  "  bicker." 

BE  ALE,  Lionel  Smith,  b.  1828;  an  English  physiologist  and  microscopi.st,  professor 
in  the  university  of  London.  He  has  written  in  opposition  to  Darwin's  theories.  Among 
his  productions  are  How  to  Work  xoifh  the  Microscope,  TJie  Structure  of  the  Tissues  of  the 
Body,  Protoplasm,  etc. 

BEAM  (Ger.  hanm,  Dut.  boom,  Ang.-Sax.  hmm,  signify  "a  tree"),  any  piece  of  wood, 
long  like  a  tree.  In  the  arts,  the  word  has  man}'  special  technical  applications.  It  is  the 
name,  for  instance,  of  three  parts  of  a  weaving-loom  (q.v.),  for  a  part  of  the  balance 
(q.v.),  and  for  a  part  of  the  steam-engine  (q.v.).     In  ship-building  (q.v.),  it  is  applied  to 
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any  of  the  trnnsvcrse  picros  of  framing  extending  across  tlio  hull.  Tu  ship  mensurement, 
it  means  lirerultli  al  llie  uales.  See  ToxKAfiE.  B.,  in  engineering,  is  a  strong  stay  of 
wooil  or  of  iron,  for  supporting  lateral  pressure.     Bee  Stiiengtu  of  I^Iatickials. 

BEAM,  of  a  ship,  is  one  of  the  main  timbers  which  aid  in  supporting  tlie  decks. 
Beams  stretch  across  from  side  to  side,  aiding  to  strengthen  and  upliold  the  sides  of  the 
liuU  as  well  as  the  decks;  and  they  are  themselves  supported  at  tiie  ends  Ijy  massive 
pieces,  called  knees,  standards,  and  elamj)s.  Each  is  made  of  one  fine  piece  of  timljer, 
if  possible;  but  if  the  length  be  too  great  for  this,  two  or  more  timbers  are  scarfed 
together.  Wherever  it  is  practicable,  the  beams  are  ui)held  at  or  near  tlie  middle  by 
pillars.  In  the  Great  Emtrrii  steamship,  the  beams  are  of  iron,  and,  like  most  other 
parts  of  the  vessel,  are  cellular  in  construction.  In  the  old  timber-built  sailing  sliips-of 
war,  now  rajjidly  becoming  obsolete,  i\m  b( a k-Jicad  B.  was  the  broadest  in  the  ship;  the 
viidshipwnA  tiie  longest;  thew/'fopwas  that  which  supported  the  orlop  deck,  and  strength- 
ened the  hold.  Tlie  old  74-gun  ships  had  each  24  beams  under  the  lower  deck.  Many 
of  these  characteristi(;s  still  prevail;  but  others  have  given  waj'  to  change,  owing  to  the 
increased  length  of  war-steamers,  and  to  the  necessity  of  making  room  for  the  machinery. 
The  beams  of  all  ships  are  generally  made  deeper  in  the  nuddlethan  at  the  ends,  in  order 
that  the  tlecks  sujij-xn-ted  by  them  may  have  a  slight  convexity  on  the  upper  surface,  to 
ctirrj'  off  the  rain-water  readilj',  and  to  lessen  the  recoil  of  the  guns. 

The  position  of  the  beams,  stretching  across  a  ship  al  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  keel,  has  given  origin  to  many  technical  phrases  used  on  shipboard.  "  On  the  star- 
board B."  is  applied  to  any  distant  point  out  at  sea,  at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  and  on 
the  star!)oard  or  right  hand — as  viewed  from  the  stern— side  of  the  ship.  "  On  the  lar- 
board B."  similarly  applies  to  the  left  hand.  "  On  the  weather  B."  is  that  side  of  the 
ship  which  receives  or  is  towards  the  Avind.  "  Before  the  B."  is  the  bearing  of  any  object 
when  seen  more  in  advance  than  om  the  beam.  "Abaft  the  B."  is  the  reverse  of  the 
expression  just  noted.  "  On  her  beam-ends"  is  applied  to  the  position  of  a  ship  when  so 
much  inclined  to  one  side  that  the  beams  become  nearly  vertical. 

BE  AM  AN,  Fernando  C,  b.  Vt.,  1814;  practiced  law  in  Adrian,  Mich.,  where 
he  was  probate  judge,  presidential  elector,  and  member  of  congress.  He  was  an  early 
opponent  of  the  extension  of  slavery.     His  standing  in  the  legal  profession  is  high. 

BEAMING  is  a  handicraft  process  in  the  cloth-manufacture  preliminary  to  weaving, 
and  was  formerly  done  by  the  weaver  himself;  but  it  has  long  since  become  a  special 
employment,  followed  l)y  workmen  trained  to  the  business  as  beamers,  and,  like  hand- 
Aveaviug,  is  tending  to  extinction  by  machinery — warping  and  beaming,  in  Aveaving  by 
power,  being  conjoined  into  one  operation.  See  Weaving.  B.  is  simply  the  art  of 
winding  the  web  on  tlie  weaver's  beam  in  a  manner  suitable  forAveaving — the  tAvo  essen- 
tial requirements  being  firmness  in  the  winding  on  of  the  Aveb  sufiicieut  to  withstand  the 
reaction  of  AA'eaving,  and  evenness  in  the  spreading  of  the  yarn  at  the  required  width. 
This  is  effected  by  what  is  called  a  beaming  machine,  which  is  simply  a  kind  of  roller- 
mill,  extending  from  end  to  end  of  the  beamer's  shop.  The  weaA'cr's  beam,  on  whicli 
the  Aveb  is  to  be  Avound,  is  set  horizontally  on  two  upright  standards  at  the  one  end  of 
the  shop,  and  at  the  other  end  there  is  a  friction-roller,  set  likcAvise  level  in  a  heavy 
frame,  fixed  to  the  tloor,  on  which  the  Aveb  is  wound  like  a  rope,  with  the  thrum- 
end  out. 

The  number  of  pins  or  strands  in  the  web  being  known,  the  beamer  lias  merely  to 
take  a  ravel  (a  comb-like  utensil)  Avith  the  corresponding  number  of  teeth  in  the  breadth 
required  for  the  web,  and  filling  each  tooth  successively  with  its  respective  pin,  the 
spreading  is  completed;  and  the  web  being  attached  to  the  beam,  the  Avinding  on  of  the 
web  is  a  common  crane  operation,  in  which  the  tension  on  the  yarn  is  regulated  by  the 
friction  on  the  friction  roller.  The  beamer  may  thus  beam  for  4<X)  weavers.  The  price 
of  beaming  a  web  varies  from  3fZ.  to  perhaps  8c?.  or  lOrf. 

BEAM-TREE,  White  {pyrus  aria,  see  Pyrus),  a  tree  of  20  to  40  ft.  in  height,  a 
native  of  almost  all  parts  of  Europe  and  of  corresponding  climates  in  Asia,  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Britain,  and  frequently  planted.  It  has  been 
variously  referred  by  botanists  to  several  allied  genera,  norhux,  craftegus,  and  meftpilus. 
It  has  a  straight  erect  trunk,  and  a  round  or  oval  head;  the  leaves  are  ovate,  cut  and 
serrated  (in  some  varieties,  deeply  loped),  Avhite  and  downy  beneath;  the  floAvers  in 
large  terminal  corymbs;  the  fruit  scarlet,  of  the  size  of  small  peas.  The  fruit  is  acid 
and  astringent,  but  becomes  agreeable  by  incipient  decay;  it  is  sometimes  called  sorb  or 
service-berry,  and  resembles  the  true  service  (q.v.)  in  quality,  altliough  much  smaller. 
Beer  is  made  of  it  by  fermentation.  The  Avood  is  very  hard  and  fine-grained;  it  'is  used 
for  cogs  for  the  Avheels  of  machinery.  The  whiteness  of  the  foliage  makes  the  tree — 
sparingly  introduced — ornamental  in  plantations. 

BEAIT,  Fdba,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  leguminosfe,  sub-order  papilr 
wnacM'.  included  by  LiinuTjus  and  many  other  botanists  in  the  genus  ricia  (see  Vetch), 
from  Avliich  it  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  leathery  tumid  pods,  spongy  Avithin,  and 
by  the  large  scar  on  the  end  of  the  seed. — The  Common  B.  {F.  tulgaru,  vkia  faha  of 
Linna?us)  is  somewhat  doubtfully  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  borders  of  the  Caspian 
sea;  it  has  been  in  cultiA'ation  from  remote  antiquity  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia.     Itia 
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a-J  anuuiil  plant,  generally  from  2  to  4  ft.  high,  with  thick  angular  stem,  leaves  with 
2  to  5  oval  leailets.aud  destitute  of  tendrils.  The  pods  are  thick, long,  and  wooly  within: 
the  seeds  more  or  less  ovate  and  flattened.  The  flowers,  which  are  almost  v>ithout 
stalks,  are  ordinarily  white,  with  a  black  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  wing:  but  there  is  a 
variel}'  with  flowers  entirely  white,  and  another  in  which  they  are  scarlet.  The  flowers 
are  deliciously  fragrant.     Burns  alludes  to  this  in  the  lines — 

"  The  zephjT  wantoned  round  the  bean, 
And  bore  its  fragrant  sweets  alang." 

A  field  of  beans  perfumes  the  summer  air  for  a  consideral)le  distance.  The  varieties  and 
sub-varieties  in  cultivation  are  very  numerous,  difl'ering  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  seed, 
the  color  of  the  flower,  the  period  which  they  require  for  growth,  the  height,  the  stem  in 
some  unbranched,  in  others  divided  at  the  base  into  a  uund)er  of  stalks — the  pods  in 
some  mostlj'  solitary,  iu  others  clustered,  etc.  The  B.  is  cultivated  both  in  fields  and 
gardens,  and  the  seeds  (l)eans)  are  used  for  feeding  cattle,  also  for  making  a  sort  of  meal 
for  human  food,  and  in  a  green  state  are  put  into  broths  or  boiled  for  the  table.  They 
are  very  nutritious,  containing  when  ripe  about  36  per  cent  of  starch,  and  23  per  cent 
of  legumine,  a  nitrogenous  substance  analogous  to  the  caseine  of  milk.  Whether  for 
man  or  for  cattle,  however,  they  particularly  require  to  be  mixed  with  other  food.  The 
straw  is  nsc;l  for  fodder,  and  is  very  nutritious  when  cut  before  it  is  fully  ripe.  The  B. 
succeeds  best  on  a  dry  and  moderately  rich  soil.  A  well-drained  clay  is  very  suitable 
for  it.  Its  tapering  and  deeply  penetrating  root  unfits  it  for  shallow  soils.  The 
varieties  of  B.  preferred  for  the  garden  are  generally  much  larger,  both  plant  and  seed, 
than  those  cultivated  in  the  field.  The  Windsor  B.  has  seeds  of  a  flattened,  almost  cir- 
cular shape,  fulh' an  inch  in  diameter;  whilst  those  of  the  horse  B.,  or  tick  B.,  culti- 
vated as  a  fleld-CTop,  are  often  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  not  quite  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Garden-beans,  in  Britain,  are  usually  sown  in  spring,  in 
rows  3  ft.  or  more  apart;  and  sowings  are  made  at  difl'erent  dates,  that  there  maybe 
a  succession  of  unripe  beans  for  culinary  use.  The  Windsor,  Long  Pod,  and  Early 
Magazan  are  among  the  most  approved  garden  varieties. 

The  roots  of  the  B.  are  diuretic,  and  a  decoction  of  them  has  been  used  with  advan- 
tage in  cases  of  dropsy. 

B.  crops  are  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  a  species  of  aphis  (q.v.)  A.faha,  sometimes 
called  from  its  color  the  collier  aphis,  and  sometimes  the  black  dolphin  fly,  which 
destroys  the  leaves, and  so  renders  the  plants  incapable  of  bringing  the  ordinary  amount 
of  seeds  to  perfection.  The  most  effectual  remedy  known  is  to  cut  off  the  tops  of  the 
plants,  which  are  alwaj's  first  attacked,  as  soon  as  the  aphis  appears,  and  so  to  prevent 
its  multiplication.  The  topping  of  beans  is  regarded  by  many  gardeners  as  a  good  prac- 
tice, even  when  thcj"  are  quite  free  of  the  aphis. 

The  kidney  B.  (q.v.),  or  haricot  (j)haseolus  vulgaris),  is  an  entirely  different  plant  from 
the  common  bean. 

BEAN,  in  agriculture.  The  B.  was  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  at  least  in  ancient 
times,  both  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.  The  Roman  family  of  the  Fabii  are  said  to  have 
derived  their  name  from  this  ptaut.  It  requires  a  rich  or  alluvial  land  to  grow  the  B.  in 
perfection,  and  hence  it  is  only  found  entering  into  a  regular  rotation  of  cropping  upon 
soils  of  the  best  class.  Since  the  introduction  of  maize  into  the  s.  of  Europe,  the  land 
under  this  plant  has  been  considerably  restricted.  The  maize  thrives  better,  and  is  far 
more  productive  than  the  B.,  in  warm  climates.  In  the  n.  of  Europe,  too,  the  potato, 
flax,  beet,  and  other  fallow  crops  are  more  productive  and  certain.  Indeed,  the  high 
summer  temperature  of  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America  is  hy  no  means  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  the  B.  In  the  w.  of  England,  the  summers  are  rather  too  moist  for  its 
yielding  its  seeds  in  abundance.  The  straw  and  haulm  are  apt  to  be  developed  too  much, 
and  the  blossoms  do  not  set  well.  Beans  are  largely  cultivated  on  all  the  better  descrip- 
tions of  claj'  soils  in  the  eastern  counties,  such  as  Kent  and  Suffolk.  The  variety  most 
generally  grown  there  is  ih.Q  common  tick  or  Jkld  B.,  having  much  resemblance  to  the 
Scotch  or  horse-bciin. 

The  modes  of  cultivation  are  very  various,  and  a  large  breadth  is  still  sown  broad- 
cast. The  great  objection  to  this  mode  is  the  liability  of  weeds  to  spring  up  and  check 
the  growth  of  the  crop.  Beans  are  considered  one  of  the  fallow  crops;  but  the  soil,  after 
it  has  borne  a  crop  of  beans,  is  little  fitted  for  a  cereal  crop,  unless  it  has  been  hoed  and 
kept  clean  in  summer.  To  effect  this  end,  beans  are  usually'  sown  in  rows,  and  hoed 
during  their  early  growth  either  by  the  hand  or  horse-hoe.  In  preparing  the  land  for  a 
B.  crop  in  England,  the  stubble,  after  being  liberally  dressed  Avith  farm-yard  manure 
in  autumn,  receives  a  deep  furrow^,  so  as  to  expose  the  soil  to  the  winter  frosts.  The 
surface  is  then  scarified,  and  after  being  harrowed,  the  beans  are  sown  in  drills  of  18  in. 
in  width,  at  the  rate  of  3  to  3i  bushels  per  acre.  The  sowing  begins  as  soon  after  the 
month  of  Jan.  as  the  soil  admits  of  the  necessary  operations,  and  may  be  practiced  up  to 
the  middle  of  ^larch.  The  earlier  the  crop  is  put  in,  the  better  in  genei-al  is  the  chance 
of  its  being  productive.  The  greater  liability  of  the  eastern  counties  to  drought,  renders 
the  crop  more  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  "black  dolphin,"  or  B.  aphis, 
Avhich  usually  makes  its  appearance  as  soon  as  the  plant  suffers  from  the  want  of  moisture. 
For  this  reason,  the  B.  crop  is  rather  an  uncertain  one  in  the  climate  of  the  eastern  coun- 
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tics,  and  other  crops  are  gradually  encroaching  on  the  breadth  which  it  used  to  occupy. 
The  Kussian  or  winter  beans  arc  sown  in  these  counties  to  some  extent  in  uutunni,  luid 
from  ripening  earlier,  i^ften  escape  tliealtacl<s  of  vermin,  and  suiter  h-ss  from  the  (hought. 

Perhaps  East  Lothian  is  as  favorable,  in  respect  both  of  soil  and  climate,  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  lield  15.,  as  any  part  of  Europe.  The  summers  are  comparatively  cool,  and 
the  rains  generally  incxlerate,  and  pretty  well  dilfused  over  the  growing  season.  The 
crops  are  less  lialile  to  depredations  of  the  "  blaclv  dolphin,"  and  the  long  period  over 
Avhich  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  extended,  is  favorable  to  large  crops.  Sometimes  the 
crop  is  sow-n  broadcast,  when  the  land  is  clean  and  wuU  manured;  and  it  is  saiil  that  as 
large  crops  have  been  raised  in  this  way  a.s  by  sowing  in  rows.  The  produce  by  tlxis 
mode  of  cultivation,  however,  is  much  more  irregular,  and  the  land  is  often  left  in  a  foul 
condition.  Drilling  is  therefore  the  general  practice  in  cultivating  this  crop  in  the 
Lolhians.  The  stubble  is  usually  manured  and  plowed  in  autumn,  and  when  the  weather 
admits,  in  spring  it  is  plowed  again,  and  the  beans  are  sown  by  a  small  machine  in  every 
third  furrow;  or  the  laud  is  merely  plowed  in  aulunui,  and  farmed  into  drills  or  ridges 
by  the  double  nuild-board  plow  "in  spring.  Into  these  the  farm-yard  niauure  is  put 
and  spread,  and  the  beans  are  sown  above  it  either  broadcast  or  by  a  three-barreled 
machine.  The  seed  is  then  covered  by  the  double-molded  plow,  as  in  the  planting  of 
potatoes.  By  this  mode,  the  plants  receive  a  plentiful  supply  of  nutriment  in  their  early 
stages  of  growth.  When  land  is  out  of  conditiou,  or  when  the  crop  is  sown  upon  lighter 
and  inferior  descriptions  of  soil,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  advisaljle  method  to  follow. 
Mr.  IIoi)e,  during  his  tenancy  of  Fenton barns,  introduced  the  English  method  of  culti- 
vation into  East  Lothian.  The  stubble  is  dunged  and  plowed  in  autunm,  and  as  soon  as 
the  land  is  dry  in  spring,  about  three  bushels  of  beans  are  drilled,  18  in.  apart,  by  means 
of  Garrett's  nuichine.  As  soon  as  the  crop  appears  above  ground,  Garrett's  lever  horse- 
hoe  is  put  over  the  grouud,  to  stir  the  surface,  and  keep  it  free  from  weeds.  During  the 
spi'ing  and  early  summer,  the  horse  and  hand  hoeing  are  repeated  as  often  as  it  is  deemed 
advisable,  until  the  crop  covers  in  the  land  by  its  abundant  foliage,  and  keeps  down  all 
weeds.  Mr.  Hope's  experiments  indicated  that  the  yield  of  grain  is  greater  by  the  nar- 
row than  by  wide  drilling. 

In  England,  the  crops  of  beans  vary  from  20  to  40  bushels  per  acre;  l)ut  in  dry  and 
warm  seasons  the  produce  ofteu  falls  below  the  first-named  quantity.  The  weight  per 
bushel  is  from  60  to  64  lbs.  On  some  of  the  best  soils  in  Fife,  and  in  the  Lothians,  as 
many  as  60  bushels  per  acre  are  obtained  in  favorable  seasons,  and  the  weight  of  the 
bushel  is  sometimes  as  much  as  66  lbs.  In  Scotland  the  straw  is  more  abundant  than 
in  England.  It  forms  good  fodder  both  for  cattle  and  horses,  as  well  as  supplying 
material  for  the  dung-heap.  Beans  are  usually  cut  by  the  sickle,  allowed  to  lie  a  few 
days  unbound  to  winnow,  and  when  bound,  put  up  into  stooks.  In  late  seasons,  when 
there  has  been  a  considerable  growth  of  leaves,  they  are  often  long  before  they  are 
ready  for  carrying  to  the  stack.  Notwithstanding  the  relativelj'  higb  price  of  beans, 
the  breadth  under  this  crop  has  been  diminishing  also  in  Scotland.  It  is  said  that  the 
draining  of  the  soil  has  not  been  so  beneficial  to  the  B.  as  to  other  crops.  The  greater 
returns  which  the  land  gives  under  potatoes  in  the  B.  soils  of  Fife  and  the  Lothians  since 
the  opening  of  the  railways,  has  encroached  upon  the  extent  formerly  assigned  to  it  in 
the  six-course  rotation.  In  the  Carsc  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk,  it  retains  its  liold  much 
better,  and  forms  the  chief  preparation  for  the  Avheat  crop.  The  field  B.  is  now  little 
used  as  an  article  of  human  food.  It  is  considered  to  be  specially  adapted  for  the  feed- 
ing of  horses  which  are  subjected  to  hard  work.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  usually  roughly 
ground,  and  mixed  with  a  little  bran.  In  the  winter  season,  a  portion  is  often  boiled, 
and  given  to  them  at  night.  "When  the  price  is  moderate,  a  mixture  of  grouud  beans 
and  oilcake,  or  linseed,  is  much  esteemed  for  milch  cows,  as  well  as  for  fattening  cattle 
and  sheep.  Special  or  light  manures  are  less  applied  to  the  B.  crop  than  to  any  other. 
In  many  instances,  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  lime  have  been  used  with  advantage, 
but  farmyard  manure  is  almost  essential  to  its  free  growth. 

BEAIT,  St.  Ignatius's.     See  Stryciinos. 

EEAIT-CAPEK.     See  Zygophyllace.^. 

EEAN  GGOSE.     See  Goose. 

BEAU-KING'S  FESTIVAL,  a  social  rite  principally  observed  in  France,  from  which 
country  it  Avoidd  seem  to  have  been  transplanted  to  Germany.  On  the  evening  of 
Twelfth  day  (q.v.),  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it  (in  allusion  to  the  legend,  that  the  wise 
men  of  the  east  w^lio  came  to  worship  Christ  were  three  kings),  Three  Kings'  day  {Drei- 
kdnigadag),  companies  assemble  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  mirthful  relaxation.  A  large 
cake  is  baked,  with  a  bean  hidden  somewhere  in  it.  The  cake  is  then  divided  into 
pieces,  each  person  present  receiving  one,  and  whoever  obtains  the  piece  with  the  bean 
IS  king  for  the  year.  In  this  capacity  he  holds  a  mock-court,  and  receives  the  liomage 
of  the  company,  who  also  amuse  them.sclves  with  other  diversions.  Tlie  bean  king,  how- 
ever, is  compelled  to  pay  for  his  dignity,  for  he  has  to  give  an  entertainment  on  the  next 
Twelfth  night,  that  an  o'pportunitjnnay  be  afforded  to  choose  another  kins.  In  France, 
this  custom  was  at  an  earlier  period  so  common,  that  even  the  court  indulged  in  it, 
although  the  church,  in  the  17th  c,  exerted  itself  zealously  for  its  suppression.  The 
opinion  that  the  B.  K.  F.  owes  its  origin  to  the  Roman  saturnalia,  when  even  the  chil- 
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drcn,  partaking  in  the  universal  glee,  were  wont  to  elect  a  king,  is  not  destitute  of  prob- 
ability. 

BEAR,  ITrms,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  the  type  of  a  family  called  umdte,  belong- 
ing to  the  order /t';'<f,  sub-onlcr  carnltyn'a,  and  tribe  plantifjrada.  In  the  ursidae  or  B. 
family,  arc  included  not  only  the  true  bears,  but  also  badgers,  gluttons,  and  wolverines, 
racoons,  coatimondis,  binturongs,  the  kiukajou,  the  panda,  etc.  (^ee  those  articles.) 
Walking  on  the  whole  sole  oC  the  foot  (plantigrade),  the  animals  of  this  family  are  not, 
in  general,  capable  of  running  very  swiftly;  and  the  nearly  equal  length  of  "their  fore 
and  hind  legs  uutits  them  for  leaping;  most  of  them  are  also  lieavy  both  in  form  and 
gait.  But  whilst  thus  deficient  in  tlie  powers  which  other  carnivorous  animals  pos- 
sess for  obtaining  prej',  they  really  exhibit  the  same  beautiful  mutual  adaptation  of 
endowments  and  wants;  tliey  are,  in  fact,  by  no  means  strictly  carnivorous:  Jio  animals 
are  more  thoroughly  omnivorous  than  some  of  them;  wldlst  others,  even  of  the  true 
bears,  always  give  a  decided  iirefereucc  to  vegetable  food  when  it  can  be  obtained,  and 
their  teeth  and  digestive  organs  are  in  exact  accordance  with  such  tastes.  Their  jaws 
are  much  more  elongated  than  those  of  feline  animals,  and  their  bite  proportionally  less 
powerful,  although  some  of  the  bears  are  still  very  formidable  from  their  great  general 
Btrengtli  and  the  size  of  their  canine  teetli.  Their  claws  are  not  retractile,  and  are 
adapted  for  digging  in  the  earth,  or  for  climbing  trees,  rather  than  for  seizing  prey.  All 
animals  of  tlie  family  have  five  toes  to  each  both  of  the  fore  and  hind  feet. 

Bears  have  six  cutting  teeth  above,  and  six  below,  one  canine  tootli  on  each  side  in 
each  jaw,  with  foiu-  false  molars  and  two  molars  (or  grinders)  on  eacli  side  above,  and 
four  false  molars  and  three  molars  below\  The  false  niolars  are,  in  general,  soon  lost  by 
the  more  carnivorous  species.  The  true  molars  are  very  large  and  tuberculous,  the  false 
tnolars  comparatively  small.  The  tuberculous  crowns  of  the  molars  exhibit  the  adapta- 
tion to  vegetable  food. — Tlie  tail  in  all  species  of  B.  is  very  short,  so  that  some  of  them 
almost  appear  tailless.     Most  of  them  may  be  described  as  nocturnal  in  their  iiabits. 

Bears  are  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  and  South  America,  and  botli  in  warm 
and  cold  climates,  the  species  belonging  to  cold  climates  being  in  general  the  most  fierce 
and  carnivorous.  The  ancients  mention  them  as  occurring  in  Africa;  it  must,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  a  curious  circumstance  that  no  recent  accounts  make  certain  the  existence 
of  any  species  in  that  continent.     Nor  is  anj'  known  to  belong  to  Australia. 

The  common  B.  of  Europe,  or  brown  B.  (Ursus  Arctos),  was  at  one  time  a  native  of 
the  British  islands.  Bears  Avere  carried  from  Britain  to  Rome,  for  the  cruel  sports  in 
which  the  Romans  delighted,  and  they  certainly  Avere  not  exterminated  in  Scotland 
before  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century.  The  brown  B.  is  usually  about  four  ft. 
long,  and  two  and  a  half  ft.  high.  Its  claAvs  are  about  two  in.  long,  and  much  curved. 
It  has  a  convex  forehead,  and  generally  a  brown  fur,  which  is  somewhat  avooIIa-  in  the 
younger  animals,  but  becomes  smoother  Avith  age.  It  produces  from  one  to  three  young 
ones  at  a  birth,  which  remain  blind  for  about  four  weeks.  It  is  generally  believed  to  be 
the  only  European  species,  although  different  varieties  occur;  and  one,  the  black  B.,  has 
been  I'cgarded  by  some  naturalists  as  specifically  distinct.  The  common  B.  isvervAvidely 
distributed  over  the  Avhole  of  Europe  and  of  the  n.  of  Asia,  Japan,  and  Nortli  America.  In 
America  it  is  known  as  the  Barren  Ground  Bear.  It  is  a  solitary  animal,  and  generally 
inhabits  mountainous  regions  or  thick  forests  It  sometimes  preys  on  lambs,  kids,  etc. ; 
is  fond  of  fish,  whicli  in  some  countries,  as  in  Kamtcliatka,  constitute  a  great  part  of  its 
food;  t"limbs  trees  in  quest  of  honey,  eats  also  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  in  confinement, 
exhibits  a  strong  appetite  for  bread.  It  usuallj'  prefers  vegetable  to  animal  food.  The 
skin  is  valued  for  making  fur-cloaks,  etc. ;  the  flesh  is  used  as  food,  often  in  the  shape 
of  hams,  as  is  that  of  the  American  Black  B. ;  the  paws  are  esteemed  a  delicacy.  The 
fat  (bear's  grease)  is  in  great  request  as  an  unguent  for  the  hair.  Tlie  intestines  are  used 
in  Kamtcliatka,  instead  of  glass,  for  windoAvs.  To  the  people  of  Kamtchatka,  indeed, 
Ijears,  which  are  there  veiy  abundant,  afford  many  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life. — The  common  B.,  like  others  of  the  genus,  in  cold  climates,  usually  spends  the 
Avinter  in  a  torpid  state.  It  selects  a  cavern  or  the  hollow  of  a  tree  for  its  hyl)ernation, 
or  makes  a  hole  for  itself  by  digging;  it  is  also  said,  but  this  needs  confirmation,  some- 
times to  construct  a  sort  of  hut  Avith  branches  of  trees,  lined  Avitli  moss.  Tlie  winter 
being  spent  Avithout  food,  it  is  said  to  be  very  lean  on  the  return  of  spring.  This  and 
other  species  of  B.  are  very  often  killed  in  their  Avinter  dens. 

The  American  black  B.  {vrsus  Amerkamis)  is  found  in  all  parts  of  North  America. 
Its  total  lengtli  seldom  exceeds  5  feet.  The  fur  is  soft  and  smooth,  and  generally  of  a 
glossy  black;  but  there  are  varieties  of  other  colors,  as  the  cinnamon  B.,  the  yellow  B. , 
etc.  The  American  black  B.  usually  exhibits  a  timid  disposition;  seldom  attacks  man; 
feeds  chiefly  on  berries,  Avhen  they  can  be  obtained;  occasionallj"  visits  gardens  for  the 
sake  of  cabbages  and  other  vegetables;  and  strongly  prefers  vegetable  to  animal  food, 
but  has  recourse  to  the  latter  Avhen  pressed  by  hunger,  and  in  sucli  circumstances  occa- 
sionally approaclies  human  habitations  and  captures  pigs,  which  it  endeavors  to  carry 
off.  In  such  cases  the  B.  Avalks  on  its  hind-legs,  the  pig  being  firmly  squeezed  between 
its  fore-paAvs  and  breast,  making  a  noise  Avhicli  freqviently  leads  to  a  rescue.  This  and 
other  species  of  B.,  when  assailed,  not  unfrequently  hug  their  adversaries  in  the  manner 
here  described,  w^hen  their  strength  renders  them  very  dangerous.     The  skin  of  the 
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American  black  B.  is  used  for  caps,  rugs,  etc.,  and  great  numbers  are  annually  killed 
upon  this  account,  chietly  by  the  India iis  in  tlie  employment  of  the  Hudson's  bay  com- 
pany. Almost  10.000  skins  are  annually  imjiorted  into  Britain,  of  which,  however,  the 
greater  part  are  again  exported.  In  the  beginning  of  the  10th  c,  tiie  number  imported 
■was  more  than  twice  as  great  as  now;  the  skins  were  also  of  mucli  higher  price.  A  B.'s 
skin  is  still  worth  from  £1  to  £;j. — The  grizzly  B.  {iLfcm.v)  of  North  America,  found 
ciuctly  on  the  Bocky  mountains  and  the  ])lains  to  tbe  eastward  of  them,  from  3lexico  to 
lat.  01  n.,  is  nuich  larger  than  either  of  the  species  already  noticed,  and  much  more 
fierce  and  carnivorous.  It  sometimes  measures  more  than  9  ft.  from  nose  to  tail,  and 
the  claws  of  the  fore-feet  more  than  G  in.  in  length.  It  lias  a  lengtliened  and  narrowed 
muzzle,  a  very  short  tail,  and  long  grizzled  hair.  No  animal  of  the  new  world  is  more 
formidable  than  the  grizzly  B.  It  is  capable  of  overpowering  the  bison,  and  dragging 
away  the  Inige  carcass.  It  feeds,  however,  also  on  fruits  and  roots. — The  arctic  B.,  or 
polar  15.,  also  called  the  while;  B.  (U.  inaritliinis),  resembles  this  species  in  size  and  fierce- 
ness, but  is  very  distinctly  characterized  by  its  flat  head  and  comparatively  long  neck. 
It  has  a  smooth  white  fur.  It  is  the  only  known  species  of  B.  w  hich  is  strictly  marine 
in  its  habits,  never  being  founif  far  from  the  sea.  It  inhabits  the  most  northerly  shores 
of  Asia  and  America,  Spitzbergen,  etc.,  where  it  pursues  seals,  both  in  the  Avater  and 
upon  the  ice,  and  preys  upon  fishes,  birds,  etc.  Amongst  the  articles  of  its  food  are 
eggs  and  berries  in  their  season,  and  in  confinement  it  will  subsist  long  on  bread  and 
other  vegetable  food.  Like  other  species  of  the  genus,  it  displays  great  affection  for 
its  young,  and  will  brave  all  dangers  in  their  defense. — Of  other  species  of  B.,  the 
Syrian  I'.  {U.  Syrincxs)  may  be  mentioned,  as  perhaps  the  species  particularly 
intended  by  the  name  B.  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  generally  of  a  dingy-white 
or  brown  color,  and  has  a  stiff  mane  of  erect  hairs  between  the  shoulders.  Flocks 
are  not  safe  from  it,  yet  it  more  frequently  commits  ravages  on  crops  of  pulse, 
lu  its  habits  generally,  it  much  resembles  the  common  B. ;  as  do  also  the  Thibet  B.  {U. 
Tibetcuni'i),  and  the  spectacled  B.  {U.  ornatus),  so  called  from  semicircular  j-ellow  marks 
above  its  eyes,  a  native  of  the  Andes  of  Chili. — The  longdipped  B.,  or  sloth  B.  {U.  I-ahi- 
atus),  of  the  East  Indies,  is  the  kind  commonly  led  about  b}^  Indian  jugglers.  Its  long 
hair,  short  limbs,  high  back,  peculiarly  uncouth  appearance,  and  gentleness  of  disposi- 
tion, recommend  it  for  this  purpose.  In  a  wild  state,  it  is  said  to  feed  chiefl}'  on  fruits, 
honey,  and  ants.  It  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  power,  common  in  some 
measure  to  all  the  bears,  of  protruding  the  lips  in  order  to  lay  hold  of  food. — Some  other 
East  Indian  species,  which  feed  chiefiy  on  fruits  and  honey,  are  known  as  sun-bears,  as 
the  3Ialayan  B.  (IT.  Malaya  mis)  and  the  Bornean  B.  {U.  euryspilas).  They  are  charac- 
terized by  an  extremely  long  extensile  tongue.  They  are  of  gentle  disposition,  and 
become  very  affectionate  when  tamed.  Sir  Stamford  liafHes  had  a  Malayan  B.,  which 
was  very  playful  and  quite  harmless,  although  a  powerful  animal,  and  which  showed 
refinement  of  taste  in  refusing  to  eat  any  fruit  but  the  mangostceu,  or  to  drink  any  wine 
but  champagne.  This  species  in  a  wild  state  docs  much  damage  to  cocoa-nvit  planta- 
tions, by  climbing  the  trees,  and  eating  off  the  terminal  bud,  when  it  is  said  also  to  drink 
the  sap  (toddy)  which  flows  out  in  abundance. 

Reniiiins  of  several  extinct  species  of  B.  have  been  discovered  in  caves  in  Germany, 
England,  and  other  countries,  some  of  which  appear  to  have  been  larger  than  the  present 
bears  of  Europe,  and  of  more  decided  carnivorous  propensities.  Of  tliese,  the  U.  spekeus,' 
or  great  cavern  15.,  has  the  skull  of  considerable  vertical  elevation  from  the  upper  end  of 
the  muzzle,  and  larger  than  that  of  the  biggest  brown  bear.  The  U.  arctoidet(S  lias  a  skull 
near!}'  of  the  configuration  of  that  of  the  U.  Amerkanus,  and  of  the  size  of  that  of  U. 
spelfFi_(-s.  The  U.  priseus,  or  ancient  B.,  has  the  skull  of  a  smaller  size,  and  differing  less 
from  that  of  living  bears. 

Ant  B.  is  a  name  of  the  great  ant-eater  (q.v.). 

B£AE,  Bere,  or  Beer.    See  Barley. 

BEAR,  Gre.\t  and  Little.     See  Ursa  Major  and  Minor. 

BEAR-BAITING.  In  different  countries,  bears  were  formerly  made  objects  of  cruel 
sport,  by  being  baited  with  dogs.  In  England,  B.  was  one  of  the  establi.shed  amuse- 
ments, not  oidy  among  the  common  people,  but  among  nobles,  and  even  royalty  itself; 
it  is  related  that  queen  Elizabeth  did  not  consider  it  imbefitting  her  sex  or  rank  to  attend 
these  rude  entertainments.  Pennant,  in  his  Zooh^yy,  quoting  from  The  HouscJiokl  Book 
of  the  Ea  lis  of  Northumberland,  says:  "Our  nobility  also  kept  their  bearward;  twenty 
shillings  was  the  annual  reward  of  that  officer  from  his  lord,  the  fifth  earl  of  Nortluim- 
])erland  (who  died  1527),  'when  he  comyth  to  my  lorde  in  Christmas,  with  his  lord- 
shippe's  beests  for  making  his  lordschip  past3nne  the  said  twelve  days.'"  The  places 
where  bears  were  kept  and  puldicly  l)aited  were  called  bear-gardens.  There  is  a  spot  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  court  at  Westminster,  which,  until  lately,  was  known  as  the 
bear-garden.     B.,  like  bull  and  badger  baiting,  has  long  been  unknown  in  England. 

BEARBERRY.     See  Arbutus. 

BEARD,  the  hair  wiuch  grows  on  the  upper  lip,  and  on  the  chin  and  cheeks  of  the 
male  sex.  It  is  usually,  though  not  always,  of  the  same  color  as  the  hair  of  the  head, 
but  somewhat  shorter,  stronger,  and  more  wiry;  it  is  invariably  the  color  of  the  hair  on 
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tlio  eyebrows.  The  B.  is  the  distinctive  sigu  of  manhood.  In  -n-omen,  an  incipient  B. 
sometimes  !i]ipears  i:i  tlie  later  years  of  life.  Instances  also  occur  of  women  witli  a  B. 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  male  sc.x,  but  these  are  recorded  as  prodigies.  The  B.  is 
generally  luxuriant  in  jKTsons  of  the  Slavic  and  Celtic  races.  The  aborigines  of  Amer- 
ica, who  are  naturally  almost  Ix'ardkss,  make  themselves  entirely  .so  In"  i)lucking  out 
the  hairs  of  the  beard,  in  early  times,  the  B.  was  considered  by  almost  all  nations  a 
sign  of  strength  and  an  ornament  of  manhood,  was  carefully  cherished,  and  even 
regarded  as  sacred.  Among  the  Turks,  Aral)S,  Persians,  and  many  other  nations,  the 
removal  of  the  B.  was,  and  is  \et  to  a  very  great  extent,  regarded  as  a  severe  i)Uiiishmeut 
and  an  extreme  degradation.  The  case  of  David's  ambassadors,  recorded  in  2  Samwcl, 
chap.  X.,  illustrates  the  same  feeling  as  prevalent  among  the  ancient  Jews.  The  Mos- 
lems carry  combs  constantly  about  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  the  beard.  It 
is  common  to  do  so  imnietlialely  after  ])rayers,  the  devotL'C  remaining  on  his  knees 
during  the  operation.  The  hairs  that  fall  out  are  then  carefully  picked  up  and  ])rc.scrved 
for  entombment  with  their  owner  when  he  dies;  frequently  he  himself  deposits  them 
beforehand  in  his  destined  tomb.  The  ancient  Jews  did  not  d3"c  their  beards,  and  the 
Turks  rarely,  but  the  practice  was  common  among  the  Arabs  and  Persians.  The  Arabs 
dyed  the  B.  red,  not  only  because  dye  of  that  color  (being  merely  a  paste  of  henna 
leaves)  was  easily  obtainable,  but  Ijccause  it  was  an  approximation  to  golden  yellow,  the 
color  recommended  by  their  prophet  Mohammed,  wlio  hated  black,  the  color  the 
Persians  jjreferred.  The  Persian  kings  are  said  to  have  interwoven  their  beards  with 
gold  thread.  It  is  customary  among  the  Turks  to  anoint  the  B.  with  perfume,  and  to 
smoke  it  with  incense.  The  Jews  also  anointed  tlieir  beards.  The  Mo.slems  conunonly 
clipped  their  whiskers,  the  Jews  did  not.  The  Egyptians  shaved  their  beards  except  in 
lime  of  mourning,  when  they  let  them  grow.  From  some  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
statues,  however,  it  would  appear  that  beard-cases  were  worn,  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  practice  of  shaving  was  not  universal.  The  fashions  of  beards  have 
been  very  different  at  ditlej'ent  times  and  in  different  countries. 

A  neglected  B.  was  a  sign  of  mourning  among  the  Jews.  According  to  Levi's  <9«^- 
cinct  Ac-count  of  the  Bites  and  (Jtremonica  of  the  Jeics  at  this  Present  Time,  they  are  forbid- 
den to  shave  or  cut  their  nails,  or  bathe  for  30  days  after  the  death  of  a  father,  mother, 
brother,  sister,  son,  daughter,  wife,  or  Jmsband.  In  Greece,  the  B.  was  universally  worn 
till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  great,  who  ordered  shaving,  that  the  beards  of  his  soldiers 
might  not  be  laid  hold  of  by  their  enemies  in  battle.  Shaving  was  introduced  among 
the  Komaus  about  300  B.C.  Pliny  says  Scipio  Africanus  was  the  first  Roman  who  shaveil 
every  day.  Subsequently,  the  first  day  of  shaving  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  the 
entrance  upon  manhood,  and  celebrated  with  great  festivities.  Under  Hadrian,  the  B. 
was  allowed  to  grow  again;  and  this  fashif)n  prevailed  till  the  time  of  Con.stantine  the 
great,  when  it  was  discontinued.  Peter  the  great  compelled  shaving  in  Russia  by  impos- 
ing a  heavy  tax  upon  the  B.,  and  further,  by  having  the  beards  of  all  whom  he  found 
wearing  them  plucked  out  by  the  roots,  or  shaved  with  a  blunt  razor.  The  B.  wasc  >m- 
moul}'  worn  in  France  till  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  when,  because  the  mouaich  was 
young  and  beardless,  the  fashicm  changed  at  the  C(mrt  ard  throughout  the  kingdom.  A 
similar  change  took  place  in  Spain  onlhe  accession  of  Philip  V.  With  regard  to  our 
own  country,  the  Anglo-Saxons  wore  beards  for  a  considerable  time  after  their  invasion 
of  Britain;  and  the  B.  appears  to  have  been  general  among  the  people  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  conrpiest.  But  the  Normans  not  onl}'  shaved  themselves,  but  compelled  the 
conquered  to  do  so  likewise;  and  many  of  the  English  preferred  to  leave  the  country 
rather  than  .submit  to  have  their  whiskers  .sliaved.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  the 
sculptured  representations  on  the  tombs  of  kings  and  nobles,  that  not  very  long  after  the 
conquest  some  of  the  Xormans  adopted  the  custom  they  had  prohibited  among  the  van- 
quished. Edward  III.  is  represented  on  his  tomb  in  Westminster  abbey  with  a  very 
long  beard.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  beards  were  of  the  most  varied  and  fantastic  cut. 
Taylor,  the  "water-poet,"  thus  satirizes  the  extravagance  of  beards  prevailing  in  that 
and  the  succeeding  reign: 

Some  seem  as  they  were  starched  stiff  and  fine, 

Like  to  the  bristles  of  some  angry  swine; 

Some  cut  and  pruned  like  to  a  quick-set  hedge. 

Some  like  a  spade,  some  like  a  fork,  some  square. 

Soma  round,  some  mowed  like  stubble,  some  stark  bare; 

Some  sharp  stileiro-fashion,  daggei'-like, 

That  may  wiili  wliisperiug,  a  m  in's  eye.s  out-pike. 

Some  with  the  hammer-cut,  or  Roman  T, 

That  heights,  depths,  breadths,  triform,  square,  oval,  round, 
And  rules  geometrical  in  beards  are  found. 

The  B.  gradually  declined  under  Charles  I. ;  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  whiskers  and 
mustaches  only  were  worn ;  and  the  practice  of  shaving  the  whole  face  soon  became 
general  all  over  Europe;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  70  years  that  the  B.  has  been  in 
some  measure  restored,  the  .soldiers  of  Bonajtarte  setting  the  example.  But  until  withia 
the  last  30  year:,  it  was  regarded  by  some  of  the  continental  governments  as  a  badge 
.significant  of  democratic  sentiments,"  and  as  such  was  ititerfered  with  by  police  reguja- 
lions.  Physicians  recommend  that  the  B.  should  be  allowed  to  gi-ow  on  the  chin  and 
U.  K.  II.-22 
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tliroiit  in  cases  of  liability  to  inflammation  of  the  larynx  or  of  the  bronchia^;  and  mus- 
taches and  whiskers  are  reckoned  useful  for  prevention  of  toothaches  an(i  nervous  dis- 
eases of  tile  face.  Tlie  Britisli  snhrK^rsin  Iht;  Crimea  were  allowed  to  wear  their  beards; 
and  with  some  limitations,  the  Britisli  army  general!}'  are  now  permitted  to  do  so.  The 
wearing  of  tiie  B.  has,  in  siiort,  been  a  matter  of  fasliion  in  all  ages  and  countries — an 
cxtieme  in  one  way  usually  leading  to  an  extienie  in  the  other.  At  present,  tiie  tendency 
in  Kngland  and  elsewhere  is  to  let  the  li.  grow,  though  in  a  way  suggested,  by  the  taste 
of  the  indi\  iilual.  The  B.  is  itself  liaiile  to  the  same  diseases  with  tiie  hair  of  the  head, 
and  to  a  peculiar  disease  (//iY'/(/r^r//v?)  occasioned  or  kept  up  by  .'^having,  consisting  in  a 
bark-like  exudation  from  the  inllamed  sebac(;oiis  glands  of  the  hair.  For  detailed  infor- 
mation, see  \\.\iU)^  Pirtorial  Bible;  Buhver's  Artificial  Chaufidinri  (Lond.  165;^);  Hotf)- 
jnan's  Pof/oiudu  (Leydeu,  1330),  reprinted  in  the  Lexicon  of  Pitiscus;  Taylor's  Whip  of 
/Satire,  etc. 

BEARD,  James  II.,  h.  "N".  Y.,  1815;  brought  up  in  Ohio,  and  began  to  paint  por- 
traits at  the  age  of  14;  .settled  in  Cincinnati,  and  became  consi)icuous  in  his  profession. 
In  IS-IO,  he  exhibiteil  ills  hrst  composition,  "The  North  Carolina  Immigrants,"  which 
gave  him  a  national  reputation.  Among  later  works  are  "The  Land  Speculator,"  "The 
Long  Bill,"  "Out  all  Niglit,"  etc.  lie  has  painted  portraits  of  Clay,  Harrison,  Taylor, 
and  many  other  public  men. 

BEARD,  Richard,  d.d.,  b.  Tenn.,  1799;  graduate  of  Cumberland  college,  and 
in  1848  president  thereof;  from  1854  professor  of  .systematic  theology  in  the  .same  insti 
tution.  He  is  a  leader  in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  organization,  and  his  work  on 
Si/Kte/iuific  T/u'olor/y  is  the  embodiment  of  their  doctrines.  Dr.  B.  has  been  a  zealous 
worker  for  the  church  and  for  the  education  of  the  ])eople. 

BEARD,  WiLLiA.M  II.,  b.  Ohio,  1824;  brother  of  James  11.  and  also  a  painter.  He 
began  portrait-painting  when  young;  visited  Europe,  and  settled  in  New  York  in  1860. 
His  compositions  are  mo.stly  grotesque  or  satirical;  .some  of  them  are  "Bears  on  a 
Bender,"  "  Dance  of  Silenus,"  and  "  Court  of  Justice." 

BEARDIE.    By  this  name  is  the  little  fish  called  the  loach  known  in  Scotland.     See 

LOACII. 

BEARD  MOSS.     See  UsNEA. 

BEARDSTOWN,  seat  of  justice  of  Cass  co..  111.,  on  the  Illinois  river,  and  the  Rock 
ford.  Rock  Island  and  8t.  Louis  railroad,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Springfield  and  Illinois 
Southern  railroad;  pop.  25'J8.  It  has  some  manufacturing  establishments,  and  good 
trade  in  agricultural  products. 

BEARING,  of  a  ship  at  sea,  is  the  direction  in  which  she  sails,  in  reference  to  the 
points  of  the  c'ompass.  Or,  in  a  more  comprehen.sive  sense,  it  is  the  direction  in  which 
each  of  two  objects  is  situated  in  reference  to  the  other.  When  the  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes of  two  places  are  known,  their  respective  bearings  from  each  othei'  can  be  calcu- 
lated by  trigonometry.  On  shipboard,  seamen  often  conveniently  refer  the  B.  of  another 
ship,  or  of  an  object  on  .shore,  not  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  but  relatively  to  the 
line  followed  at  the  moment  by  the  ship's  keel.  Thus,  the  B.  of  the  distance  object 
may  be  ahead,  aateni,  on  the  .•<f(rrboard  bow,  on  the  larboard  quarter,  etc. ;  the  bow  being 
between  the  head  and  the  midship,  and  the  quarter  between  the  midship  and  the  stern. 

Bearing,  or  rather  the  verb  to  bear,  is  much  used  as  a  technical  direction  on  ship- 
board. Thus,  to  "bear  in  with  the  land,','  to  "  bear  ott"  from  the  land,"  to  "bear  up," 
to  "bear  away,"  etc.,  are  nearly  equivalent  to  sailing,  or  steaming,  or  steering,  in  such 
and  such  directions. 

BEARING  THE  BELL,  a  phrase  which  signifies  to  take  the  lead  or  first  place  in  any- 
thing, or  to  carry  away  the  prize.  This  old  colloquial  phrase  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  a  ])ractice,  at  the  early  part  of  the  17th  c,  of  giving  a  small  golden  or  silver  ]»ell  as 
a  prize  to  tlie  winner  at  horse-races.  See  Bell.  In  Dudley  lord  North's  Forest  oj 
Varieties,  p.  175,  we  read: 

Jockey  and  his  horse  were  by  their  masters  sent 
To  put  in  for  tlie  bell- 
Thus  rifcht,  and  each  to  other  fitted  well, 
They  are  to  run,  and  cannot  misse  the  bell. 

BEAR  LAKE,  Great,  in  British  America,  in  n.  lat.  65°  to 67°,  and  w.  long.  117°  tol23'\ 
It  is  the  most  northerly  of  that  chain  of  fresh-water  .seas — Huron,  Superior,  ■\Vinnii)eg, 
Athal)asca,  Great  Slave.  Great  Bear — which  mark  a  continuous  hollow  in  the  middle  of 
the  continent.  Great  Bear  lake  is  irregular  in  .shape,  with  a  surface  estimated  at  14,000 
sq.m.,  exjual  to  about  half  the  area  of  Scotland.  It  sends  forth  a  river  of  its  own  name 
to  the  Mackenzie.  Its  height  above  the  ocean  is  computed  at  280  feet.  The  climate  is, 
of  course,  .severe.  The  rigor  of  tiie  winter  maybe  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  boats 
are  sometimes  blocked  up  by  solid  ice,  after  the  crews  have  begun  to  suffer  >om  the 
heat  and  the  mo.^quitoes. 

BEAR-LEADER.  In  former  times,  bears  were  led  about  witli  a  chain,  muzzled,  and 
made  to  dance  or  .stand  on  their  hind-legs  for  popular  entertainment,  small  dancmg- 
dogs  being  usually  added,  for  the  sake  of  attractiveness.     As  a  measure  of  police,  these 
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somewhat  dangerous  and  painful  exhibitions  are  now  stopped.  From  this  old  practice 
has  heen  taken  the  phrase,  bear-leader,  now  used  jocularly  to  signify  a  discreet  person 
who  takes  charge  of  a  youth  of  rank  on  his  travels  to  see  the  world. 

BEAR  MOUNTAIN,  in  Dauphin  co.,  Penn.,  containing  valuable  beds  of  anthra- 
cite.    The  "  mountain"  is  only  about  760  ft.  high. 

BEARN,  formerl}-  one  of  the  82  provinces  info  which  France  was  divided,  and  now 
forming  the  greatest  portion  of  the  Bai^sfs-P\ reiiees.  B.  was  a  ]iortioii  of  Aquitania 
under  the  Romans,  and  after  the  downfall  of  that  emi)ire,  under  its  ruling  dukes,  it 
was  a  country  of  considerable  importance.  From  the  intermarriage  of  the  ruiing  family, 
the  counts  of  Foix,  with  tliat  of  Navarre,  sprang  the  French  monarch  Henry  IV.,  who, 
because  he  was  born  and  brought  up  in  B.,  was  derisively  called  the  Bearnois.  When 
he  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  it,  of  course,  virtual)}'  became  a  part  of  that  country: 
but  was  only  formally  incorporated  with  it  in  1620  by  Louis  XIII.  In  1813,  after  the 
Britisli  liad  crossed  the  Nive,  andestablislied  themselves  in  Urogne,  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  etc., 
the  rich  tields  of  B.  furnished  them  ample  supplies,  the  peasants  taking  their  produce, 
for  which  thej^  were  well  paid,  as  regularly  to  the  British  stations  as  to  market. 

BEAE-PIT,  a  pit  prepared  for  the  keeping  of  bears,  usually  seen  in  zoological  gardens. 
A  pit  of  this  kind  is  circular,  measuring  about  25  ft.  in  diameter,  and  20  ft. deep.  The 
sides  are  built  with  brick;  the  bottom  is  level,  and  paved  with  stone;  and  around  are 
vaults  with  doors  for  the  residence  of  the  bears.  From  the  center  of  the  pit  rises  a  stout 
and  tall  pole,  on  which  are  cross-spars  at  proper  distances,  to  enable  the  bears  to  climb 
to  the  top.  As  is  well  known,  the  animals  are  fond  of  climbing  up  these  poles,  and 
catching  morsels  of  bun  from  the  visitors.  The  poles  are  sufficiently  distant  from  the 
sides  to  prevent  the  bears  from  leaping  out.  The  vaulted  receptacles  require  to  be  cool 
and  dry. 

BEAR  RIVER,  in  Utah;  400  m.  long;  flows  into  and  out  of  .Idaho,  and  empties  into 
Great  Salt  lake.  There  are  magnesian  and  other  mineral  springs  on  its  banks.  Coal  is 
found  where  the  Central  Pacitic  railroad  crosses.  '  One  of  the  peculiar  features  is  a  group 
of  soda  springs  occupying  6  sq.  miles. 

BEAR'S  GREASE.  Under  this  name  there  ai'e  sold  by  perfumers  and  others,  large 
quantities  of  pomades,  tastefully  done  up  for  the  toilet,  and  which  are  represented  to  be 
of  great  efficacy  in  nourishing  and  promoting  the  growth  of  hair.  These  so-called 
preparations  of  B.  G.  are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  purified  beef -marrow,  hog's- 
lard,  or  fat  of  veal,  and  spermaceti.  alf)ng  with  almond  oil,  and  some  scenting  ingredi- 
ents. The  genuine  bear's  fat  or  B.  G.  would  appear  to  possess  the  virtue  of  encouraging 
the  growth  of,  and  strengtiieniug  the  hair,  in  an  eminent  degree;  but  the  scarcity  of  the 
commodity  is  such  that  substitute  fats  are  employed  to  suppl}-  the  demand.     See  Hair. 

BE'AS.  anciently  Htfplmsis,  one  of  tha  five  rivers  which  give  name  to  the  Punjab,  or 
land  of  tive  waters — Jelum,  Chenab,  Ravee,  Beas,  and  Sutlej.  It  rises  on  the  verge  of 
the  Ritanka  pass  of  the  Himalaya,  in  lat.  33'  34'  n.,  and  long.  77°  12'  e.,  its  source  being 
13,200  ft  above  the  sea-level.  After  a  course  of  about  220  m.,  it  joins  the  Sutlej,  35  m.  to 
the  s.s.e.  of  Amritsir.  It  is  subject  to  periodical  rises  and  falls,  being  in  the  dry  season 
generally  fordable ;  but  after  the  rainy  mouths,  it  is  sometimes  nearly  half  a  mile  in  breadth 
about  20  m.  above  the  point  of  contluence. 

BEASLEY,  Frederick,  d.d..  1777-1845;  b.  N.  C. ;  an  Episcopal  clergyman;  from 
1813  to  1828  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania;  author  of 
a  defense  of  Locke  called  S'arch  of  Tri/t?i  in  the  Science  of  the  Human  Mimi;  also  of 
works  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Channiug. 

BEAT,  in  music,  a  species  of  embellishment  written  thus  :  [^~*^  ,  and  played  aa 

follows:  Kz^^^?^.  Beat  also  means  a  signal  given  by  the  hand  or  foot  in  music  to 
•T  ——3  insure  simultaneous  performance— the  hand  or  foot  being  raised 
on  the  unaeceutL'd,  and  lowered  oa  the  accented  part  of  the  bar. 

BEAT.  IX  ]Music  {ante),  a  term  used  in  the  plural  for  the  pulsations  or  throbbings 
resulting  from  the  vibrations  of  two  sounds  of  the  same  strength  and  nearly  the  same 
pitch,  or  two  sounds  alike  in  intensity  but  not  in  exact  unison.  In  tuning  unisons, 
as  in  the  case  of  two  or  more  pipes  or  strings,  the  operation  is  guided  by  beats;  until  the 
unison  is  perfect,  more  or  less  of  beating  will  be  heard;  when  the  unison  is  very  defec- 
tive, the  B.  have  the  effect  of  a  rattle.  The  complete  absence  of  B.  affords  the  best 
means  of  attaining  by  trial  a  perfect  harmony. 

BEATIFICATION,  is  a  solemn  act  in  the  Catholic  church,  bv  which  the  pope,  after 
scrutinizing  the  life  and  services  of  a  deceased  person,  pronounces  him  blessed.  After 
tills  he  \\\i\\  be  worsliiped  in  a  specitied  portion  of  the  church,  and  the  act  holds  out 
the  prospect  of  future  canonization,  which  entitles  him  to  general  worship  in  the  church 
universal.  B.  was  introduced  in  the  12th  century.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  inferior 
degree  of 'canonization  (q. v.). 

BEATING  AND  WOUNDING,  or  simply  trnunding.  is  the  name  sometimes  found  in  law- 
books for  the  offense  of  inflicting  on  another  some  dangerous  hurt  or  wound;  and  it  has 
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l)con  otlicrwisG  dcxrihod  as  an  arr.Tnvated  ppocies  of  l)altcry  (q.v.).  A  still  more  aacra- 
vatcd  and  atrocious  oirciis;-  of  tlii.i  kind  u  ed  to  aiii)ear  in  the  list  of  oiTcnscs  ag-ainsl  the 
rriininal  law  of  I'ni^laiid  u:uk'r  the  turni  .M.\.yiii;m,  ■which  was  a  violently  depriving 
another  of  the  use  of  a  nienihcr  pioper  for  his  defense,  such  as  an  ai"in,  a  leg',  a  finger, 
an  eye,  a  fore-tooth,  and  so;no  others;  Imt  it  was  laid  down  quaintly  enough,  tliat"l'.:e 
loss  of  one  of  the  jaw-teeth,  the  ear,  or  the  nose,  was  no  mayhem  in  common  law, 
because  these  members  can  be  of  no  use* in  lighting. 

The  olTcnses  to  which  we  have  referred — viz.,  battery,  hcnting  and  troicnding,  and 
wujlum — can.  however,  be  best  considered  under  the  imjiortant  and  well-known  term 
Assault,  which  is  indeed  often  used  to  express  the  above  injuries,  and  which  is  implied 
in  tiuMU  all.  TIk;  above  offenses,  it  will  have  been  observed,  all  involve  an  actual  attack 
on  and  injury  to  the  ]ierson  of  the  party  assaulted.  But  there  may  be  an  assault  without 
sucli  actual  hurt.  Tiiis  [fi  n  com, /ton  assault,  and  hence,  in  criminal  law,  assaults  are 
distinguished  by  their  being  w//?«<c;/i  or  ar/f/rarated.  Aconmion  assault  has  been  defined 
as  an  attemjit  or  offer  to  do  a  corporal  hurt  to  another,  us  by  striking  at  another  with  a 
stick  or  weapon,  or  without  a  weapon,  though  the  party  striking  misses  his  aim.  The 
jnincipal  is,  that  it  is  suUicient,  in  order  to  constitute  such  an  olfeuse,  that  there  has 
been  such  an  exhibition  of  a  violent  and  offensive  (inii/nis  as  to  show  at  once  the  inten- 
tion, and  the  power,  to  commit  it.  So,  drawing  a  sword  or  bayonet,  or  even  holding  up 
a  fist  in  a  menacing  manner,  throwing  a  bottle  or  glass  with  intent  to  wound  or  strike, 
presenting  a  gun  at  a  person  who  is  within  the  distance  to  which  the  gun  will  cany, 
pointing  a  inlchfork  at  a  person  who  is  within  rcacli,  or  any  other  similar  act,  accom- 
panied \\itli  such  circumstances  as  denote  at  the  lime  an  intention,  coupled  with  a 
present  ability,  of  using  actiial  violence  against  the  person  of  another,  will  amount  to 
an  assault. — Kus.sell  on  Crfjucs  and  Misdnnaiiiors,  vol.  i.  p.  750.  It  has  even  been  laid 
down,  that  to  present  a  pistol,  purporting  to  be  loaded,  so  near  as  to  produce  danger  to 
life  if  the  pistol  had  gone  off,  is  an  assault  in  point  of  law,  although,  in  fact,  the  pistol 
was  not  loaded. 

But  no  words,  liowever  provoking  or  irritating,  can  amount  to  an  assault.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  injurj'  need  not  be  effected  directly  with  the  hand  of  the  person 
making  the  assault.  Thus,  there  may  be  an  assault  by  encouraging  a  dog  to  bite,  by 
riding  over  a  person  with  a  horse,  or  by  willfully  and  violently  driving  a  carl,  etc.,  against 
the  carriage  of  another  person.  jSor  is  it  necessary  that  the  assault  sliould  be  immediate, 
as  where  a  defendant  threw  a  lighted  squib  into  a  market-place,  which,  being  tos.sed 
fi-om  hand  to  hand  by  ditferent  ]K'rsons,  at  last  hit  the  plaintilf  in  the  face,  and  put  out 
his  eye,  it  was  adjudged  that  this  was  actionaljle.  And  the  same  has  been  held  where  a 
person  wantonly  puslied  a  drunken  man  against  another,  and  thereby  hurt  him.  A 
defendant  put  some  cantharides  into  coffee,  in  order  that  a  female  might  take  it;  and 
she  did  take  it,  and  Avas  made  ill  by  it;  and  this  was  held  to  be  an  assault.  It  is  also  an 
a.ssault,  willfully  and  of  malice,  to  expose  another  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  so 
is  the  taking  indecent  liberties  with  females  without  their  consent,  although  thc}'  did  not 
actually  resist;  and  to  such  indece::t  liberties  a  very  wide  application  lias  been  given, 
even  to  the  extent  of  holding  a  medical  practitioner  guilty  of  assault,  who  stripped  a 
young  girl  of  her  clothes,  on  the  preiense  that  he  could  not  otherwise  judge  of  her  illness. 
Philanthropists  and  benevolent  people  will  likewise  be  glad  to  be  told,  that  not  only 
does  the  striking  that  takes  place  at  a  pvize-figld  constitute  an  assault  as  between  the  com- 
batants themselves,  but  all  persons  present  in  concert  and  cooperation  may  be  punished 
as  aiders  and  abettors.  Again,  an  assault  may  be  committed  by  unlawfully  imprisoning 
or  detaining  tlie  person  of  "another;  and  by  such  detention  is  meant  every  confinement  of 
the  person^  whether  it  be  in  a  common  prison  or  in  a  private  house,  or  by  a  forcible 
detaining  in  the  public  streets.  Numerous  other  cases  could  be  stated,  showing  how 
nicely  and  protectively  the  law  on  this  subject  has  been  elucidated;  but  the  explanation 
we  have  given  is  sufhcient  for  its  popular  illustration. 

Generally,  it  may  l)e  laid  down,  that  the  essential  thing  is  the  intention  with  which  the 
alleged  act  is  done,  so  that  no  matter  how  violent  or  menacing  the  conduct  of  the  accused 
may  have  appeared  to  be,  nor  even  how  serious  the  injury,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the- 
whole  was  unintentional  or  accidental  and  undesignecl,  tliere  is  no  assanlt.  It  remains 
to  be  added  on  the  subject  of  common  assaults,  that  the  party  injured  may  proceed 
against  the  defendant  summarily  or  by  action  or  indictment  for  the  same  assault;  but 
the  court  in  which  the  action  is  brought  will  not  compel  him  to  make  his  election  to 
pursue  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Yet  if  the  party  has  obtained  a  conviction  before 
justices  of  the  peace,  this  will  be  a  bar  to  any  other  remedy,  civil  or  criminal;  and  if  the 
justices  grant  a  certificate  that  it  was  not  proved,  or  was  trifling,  this  also,  as  must  be 
(piite  apparent,  wili  be  a  bar. 

With  respect  to  agr/ra'vited  assaults,  their  special  character  arises  from  the  great  crim- 
inality of  the  object  intended  to  be  eiiected.  Thus,  attempts  to  murder,  or  to  do  great 
bodily  harm,  to  ravish,  and  to  obstruct  officers  ;)f  the  law  in  the  execution  of  legal  pro- 
cess, "are  all  of  the  nature  of  aggravated  assaults;  as  are  al.so  attempts  to  commit  rob- 
bery or  any  other  felony.  The  remedy  for  an  agirravated  assault  is  usually  by  indict- 
ment, but  justices  of  the  peace  mayakso,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  decide  some  cases. 
In  certain  cases  the  punishment  is'  regulated  by  recent  statutes:  thus,  liy  the  24  and  25 
Vict.   CO.  96,   100,   it  is  enacted  that   persons   unlawfully  and  maliciously  starving   an 
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apprentice  or  servant,  ■u-lirrel'.y  tl-e  life  of  such  person  shall  be  endangered,  or  the  healtli 
i.  j'.:rc'<l,  !-!i;'.ll  be  iiuiltyof  a  inisdeineanor,  and  ou  couvicdon  may  be  iiiiiirisoncd,  witli 
cr  without  hard  labor,  for  j.uy  term  uot  exceeding  two  years;  and  where  the  olfense 
."•Ital!  be  a.ir  linst  a  young  jiersoii  under  the  age  of  IG  years,  and  shall  amount  in  jioint  of 
law  to  a  filony,  or  to  an  attempt  to  eomniit  a  felony,  or  to  an  assault  with  intent  tocoin- 
r.r.t  a  f^lon\',"ihe  guardians  of  tlie  union  or  parisli,  or,  where  there  are  no  guardians, 
the  overseers  of  t.ie  parish,  arc  authorized  and  required  to  prosecute,  the  costs  of  the 
prosecution  being  paid  out  of  the  common  fund  of  such  union  or  parish.  Again,  by 
a:i  act  of  24  and  2.j  Vi(t.  c.  100,  it  is  declared  expedient  to  make  further  provisions  for 
the  imnishment  of  aggravated  assaults,  and  it  is  therefore  enacted  that  if  any  person 
t-liall  unlawfully  and  uialiciously  inflict  upon  any  other  person,  either  with  or  without 
any  weapon  or  instrument,  any  grievous  bodily  harm,  or  unlawfully  and  maliciously  cut, 
stab,  or  wound  any  other  person,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable  to  three  j'cars'  penal  servitude,  or  to  be  impris- 
oned, with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  a  term  of  two  years:  provided,  however,  that 
nothing  contained  in  the  act  shall  be  deemed  or  taken  to  repeal  other  enactments  of  the 
act,  by  which  it  is  provided  that  if  an}'  person  shall  unlawfullj-  and  maliciously,  bj-  any 
means,  wound  any  person,  so  as  thereby  to  endanger  the  life  of  such  person,  or  so  as 
thereb}'  to  inliict  upon  such  person  any  grievous  bodilj"  harm,  every  such  offender,  being 
convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  be  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  in  the  ccmimon  jail 
or  house  of  correction,  for  anj'  term  not  exceeding  two  years;  and,  if  a  male,  to  be  once, 
twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  privately  whipped,  in  addition  to  such  im.prisonment,  if  the 
court  shalt  think  fit.  The  only  other  enactment  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  notice  is 
one  in  the  same  statute  of  ~i  fiud  25  Vict.  c.  96,  which  provides  that  any  person  con- 
victed of  any  indecent  Jissault,  or  of  an}'  assault  occasioning  actual  b()dy  harm,  shall  be 
lia')le  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  now  warranted  by  law,  with  hard  labor  during  the 
w]u)le  or  part  of  such  imprisonment. 

In  Scotland,  the  principle  of  the  law  of  assault,  and  of  its  aggravations,  is  very  much 
the  same  as  that  above  stated.  In  the  Scotch  system  it  is  laid  down  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  iuii)ortance  in  all  cases  of  actual  assault  to  ascertain  who  struck  the  first  blow, 
and  the  party  who  receives  it  will  be  excused  for  letaliating,  if  he  do  not  exceed  the  just 
and  fair  measure  of  resentment.  There,  too,  the  highest  of  all  aggravations  is  the  assault 
with  intent  to  murder.  It  is  also  an  aggravation  that  the  assaidt  has  been  committed  in 
pursuance  of  an  old  grudge,  and  on  a  principle  of  revenge;  where,  also,  the  offense  has 
been  accompanied  with  an  intent  to  compel  a  rise  of  wages,  or  to  deter  from  working  at 
a  certain  rate,  or  in  pursuance  of  a  combination  entered  into  for  these  illegal  purposes. 
Another  aggravation  of  the  offense  in  Scotland  is  its  being  committed  by  a  child  on  its 
parent,  by  a  husband  on  his  wife,  or  by  any  person  upon  another  within  his  own  house, 
although  the  latter  crime  falls  UKjre  strictly  under  the  antiquated  term  of  hamesuckcn 
(q.v.).  The  remedy  in  Scotland  is,  as  in  England,  by  civil  action  of  damages,  and  by  a 
criminal  pro.seculion,  both  being  maintainable,  and  the  latter  usually  at  the  suit  of  the 
lord  advocate,  as  public  prosecutor;  but  the  private  injured  party  may  prosecute  crim- 
inally should  the  lord  advocate  decline  to  so.  See,  on  the  subject  of  tiiis  article  gener- 
ally. Russell  Oa  Crimes  and  M^sde/zieanors,  in  England,  and  Alison's  Principles  of  the 
Scotch  Criminal  Law. 

BEATING  JUDGES,  in  tlie  Scotch  law.  is  the  strange  title  of  a  strange  offense,  accord- 
ing to  the  enlishtenment  of  the  present  age — namely,  that  of  committing  a  personal 
assault  on  a  judge.  By  the  provi.sitms  of  an  old  statute  now  in  desuetude,  an  assault  on 
a  judge  sitting  in  court  is  a  capital  offense. 

BEATING  THE  BOUNDS  is  the  popular  expression  in  England  for  those  periodical 
survevs  or  ]ierambuIations  by  which  the  ancient  boundaries  of  parishes  are  preserved. 
The  proce<lure.  according  to  common  custom,  is  in  this  wise:  On  Holy  Thursday  or 
Ascension  day,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  with  the  parochial  officers  and  other  parish- 
ioners. foHowed  by  the  boys  of  the  parish  school,  headed  by  their  master,  go  in  pro- 
cession to  the  different  parish  boundaries,  which  boundaries  the  boys  strike  with  peeled 
willow-wands  that  they  bear  in  their  hands,  and  hence  the  expression  beating  the 
bounds.  The  correct  legal  term  is  pernmhulution  (q.v.).  See  Brand's  Popnlnr  Antiqi/i- 
tif.v,  vol.  i.  pp.  174.  175;  Ly.son's  Environs'  of  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  146;  llowe'i^  Ererv-day 
Book,  vol.  i.  p.  651:  Steer's  Parixh  Law,  by  Hodgson:  and  Toulmin  Smith's  Fariith  Law. 

According  to  tliese  and  other  old  authorities,  the  beating  was  not  confined  to  the 
above  performance  of  the  boys  with  their  willow-wands;  but  Avhere  it  was  desired  to 
presen-e  evidence  of  particular  boundaries,  the  singular  expedient  was  used  of  whipping 
the  boys  themselves  on  the  spot,  or  one  of  them,  who  received  a  stated  fee  for  the  per 
mitted  castigati.^n  out  of  the  parish  funds — it  being  thought  that  the  impression  mnde 
on  the  memory  of  the  wliippcd  boy  was  calculated  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
jm'scrvation  of  'ii<  evidence.  A  sii^ular  ceremony  appears  anciently  to  have  prevailed 
in  Scotland,  auu  for  the  same  purpose.  See  lord  Stair's  Lnstitutfs  of  the  Scotch  Law, 
book  iv.,  title  -13,  s.  7,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  boys  were  "sharply  whipped.'' 

PEAT  OF  DRUM,  in  military  matters,  is  a  signal  or  instruction  conveyed  by  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  drum-beating.     It  is  an  audible  semaphore,  a  telegraph  that  speaks  to 
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the  car  instciul  of  the  oyc.  There  are  many  varieties,  known  hy  the  names  of  the  gen- 
eral, tlie  reveille,  the  .assembly,  the  foot-march,  the  pn-iiadiers'  iiiareh,  the  retreat,  the 
taptoo  or  tattoo,  the  call  to  arms,  the  call  to  chiireli,  the  pioneers'  call,  the  sergeants' 
call,  the  dnunmers'  call,  tiie  chamade,  the  roirue's  march,  the  loii.u;  roll,  etc.  Some  of 
the  same  inslructious  or  coinmaiuls  are  also  giveu  by  the  bugle,  aud  some  by  the 
trumpet. 

BEATON,  or  BE  THUNE,  David,  cardinal  and  ]H-iinate  of  Scotland,  a  zealous  oppo- 
nent of  the  rct'ornialioii  in  tint  counli-y,  d<\scendcd  from  a  celebrated  French  family, 
was  a  younger  son  of  .loliu  P>caton  of  Ijaifour,  Fit'cshire.  IJorn  in  14!»4,  he  became,  in 
Oct.,  l.jll,  a  student  al  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  and  afterwards  studied  theology 
aud  the  canon  and  civil  laws  of  J'aris.  Early  entering  the  church,  he  was  preferred  by 
his  uuele,  James  Beaton,  arch))isliop  of  Glasgow,  to  the  rectory  of  Campsie,  Stirling- 
shire. His  tact  and  general  abilities  recommended  him  to  the  duke  of  Alban}',  regent 
during  the  minority  of  James  V.,  who,  in  1.119,  appointed  him  resident  for  Scotland 
at  the  French  court.  In  15"3o,  he  took  his  seat  iu  the  Scots  parliament  as  abbot  of 
Arbroath;  his  uncle,  on  being  tran.slated  two  years  before  to  the  archbishopric  of  St. 
Antlrews,  having  resigned  to  him  that  abbey,  with  the  half  of  the  rents.  In  1528,  B. 
was  appointed  lord  privy  seal,  aud  is  said  to  have  been  the  adviser  of  James  V.,  in 
in.stituting  the  college  of  justice  or  court  of  session  iu  Scotland,  the  idea  of  which  was 
suggested  by  the  constitution  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  B.  subsequently  became 
prothonotary  public,  aud  was  twice  sent  ambassador  to  France,  to  negotiate  James's 
two  marriages — first,  with  the  French  king's  daughter,  princess  Magdalene,  who  died 
six  months  after  her  luiptial-;;  and  secondly,  with  Mary,  duchess  of  Longueville,  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke  of  Gruise.  The  king's  union  with  the  latter  he  solemnized,  in  15o7,  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  St.  xludrews.  During  his  residence  at  the  French  court,  he  was 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  French  citizen,  and  appointed  by  Francis  I.  bishop  of 
Mirepoix  in  Languedoc.  After  his  return,  he  became  coadjutor  to  his  uncle  in  the  see 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  on  28th  Dec,  1.5o8,  on  the  recommendatiou  of  the  king  of  France, 
was,  by  pope  Paul  III.,  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal.  On  his  uncle's  death,  in 
1.5o9,  he  succeeded  him  as  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  jtrimate  of  Scotland,  and  soon 
commenced  a  furious  persecution  of  the  reformers,  already  numerous  and  increa.sing. 
That  he  might  be  invested  with  supreme  authority  iu  all  matters  ecclesiastical,  he 
obtained  from  the  pope  the  appointment  of  Icf/atKx  a  Intcrc  in  Scotland,  and  induced  the 
king  to  institute  a  court  of  inquisition,  to  inquire  after  heretics  iu  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. To  maintain  the  French  influence,  and  prevent  all  danger  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  Scotland  by  a  friendly  connection  with  England,  he  contrived  to  frustrate  a 
proposed  meeting  of  king  James  with  his  luicle,  Henry  VIII.,  and  even  prevailed  on 
the  former  to  declare  war  against  his  royal  relative.  On  the  dr-ath  of  James,  after  the 
disastrous  overthrow  of  the  Scots  at  Solway  .Moss,  Dec.  14,  l.)4'3,  B.  produced  a  forged 
will  of  the  late  king,  appointing  himself,  with  three  others,  regents  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  minority  of  the  infant  queen  Mary.  The  nobility,  however,  rejected  the 
lictitious  document;  and  elected  the  earl  of  Arran  regent,  who  then  professed  the 
reformed  faith.  The  following  month,  B.  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  accused, 
among  other  charges,  of  a  design  to  introduce  French  tionps  into  Scotland,  in  order 
to  stop  the  negotiations  then  in  progress  witli  Henry  of  England  for  a  marriage 
between  the  young  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Edw.ard  VI. ,  and  the  infant  queen  of 
Scots.  He  was  soon  after  liberated,  and  reconciled  to  the  regent,  whom  he  induced  to 
abandon  the  English  interest,  aud  publicly  to  abjure  the  reformed  religion.  On  the 
young  queen's  coronation  in  1.543,  B.  was  agam  admitted  of  the  council,  and  appointed 
chancellor.  He  now  renewed  his  persecution  of  the  reformers;  and,  in  Jan.,  1.140, 
acc(unpanied  by  the  regent,  he  made  a  dioce.san  visitation  of  the  counties  under  his 
jurisdiction,  an.d  punished  with  the  utmost  severity  all  the  Protestants  lie  could  find. 
At  Perth,  a  number  of  persons,  accused  of  heresy,  were  l)auished  the  citv,  others  wee 
impri-soned;  three  men  were  cruelly  hanged,  and  one  woman  drowned,  by  his  direction^J. 
During  a  provincial  council  of  the'clergy  held  at  Edinburgh,  at  which  "he  ])resided.  he 
caused  the  celebrated  evangelical  preacher,  George  Wishart,  to  be  apprehended,  and 
conveyed  to  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  was  burnt  at  the  stake,  B.  and  other 
prelates  witnessing  his  sufferinss  from  a  window.  A  con.spiracy  having  been  formed 
against  him,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Norman  Leslie  and  his  brother.  B.  was  assa.fsi- 
nated  in  his  own  castle  of  St.  Andrews.  29th  May,  1546.  Though  endowed  with  great 
talents,  B.  po.ssessed  little  learning.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have  written  Mrm'K'rs  of 
hix  Own  Eiii,baxxu'x;  a  treatise  on  .SY.  Ptttr')?  Supremucy;  and  Lctti  is  to  Scirral  PcrKonii, 
of  which  Dempster  observes  there  are  .several  copies  extant  in  the  imperial  library  at 
Paris.  Haughty,  cruel,  and  intolerant,  he  was  also  licentious  iu  the  extreme.  He  had 
six  natural  children,  three  sous  and  three  daughters — the  latter  married  into  families  of 
distinction.  One  of  his  .sons  beeauie  a  Protestant.  His  death  was  scarcely  lamented  by 
any  party  in  the  state. 

BEATRI'CE  PORTIXART.  Dante's  po-Mieal  idol;  daughter  of  a  Florentine  noble, 
remarkably  graceful  and  accotuplished.  Dante  first  saw  her  when  .she  was  but  nine 
years  old,  and  but  seldom  aftervsurdo;  but  in  his  vivid  imagination  she  grew  to  be  the 
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personification  of  divine  truth,  and  so  appears  in  the  Ditine  Comedy.  In  1287,  slie  mar- 
ried a  citizen  of  Florence. 

BEATTIE,  James,  poet  and  moral  philosopher,  was  b.  25th  Oct.,  173."),.  at  Laurence- 
kirk, Kincardineshire,  Scotland.  He  studied  at  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  where  ho 
acquired  a  high  reputatiou  as  a  classical  scholar.  In  17.j8,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
ina-ters  of  the  granmiar-school  in  that  city,  and  in  1760,  professor  of  moral  i)hilosophy 
in  Mari.schal  college.  Ten  years  afterwards  appeared  B.'s  I'anious  Exmy  on  Tnitli,  which 
met  with  most  extravagant  .success.  It  was  intended  as  an  antidote  to  Hume,  who.se 
penetrating  skei)ticism  had  found  its  way  into  all  the  enlightened  circles  of  Scotland, 
and  alarmed  the  friends  of  revealed  religion.  Drs.  lieid  and  C'amjjbell  had  previpu.sly 
a! tempted  to  refute  the  skeptici.sm  of  the  great  historian,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
too  deferentially.  B.,  whose  nature  was  poetically  vehement,  and  whose  zeal  was  con- 
wquently  ver}'  ardent,  assaulted  Hume  more  violentl_y,  if  not  more  powerfull}',  than  his 
predecessors.  The  author  himself  naturally  shared  the  popularity  of  his  essay.  He  was 
introduced  to  George  HI.,  and  solicited  by  dignitaries  of  the  English  church  to  take 
orders;  high  ]n-efennents  were  also  promi-sed,  which,  however,  he  magnanimously 
refused,  shrinking  with  delicacy  from  doing  anything  which  might  give  his  adversaries 
a  chance  of  saying  that  he  had  written  on  behalf  of  religion  for  hire.  It  was  thought 
for  a  tmie  that  B.  had  demon.strated  "the  niimutability  of  truth,"  and  exposed  "the 
".-ophistrj'  of  skepticism;"  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  neglect  which  has  overtaken 
his  treatise  during  the  last  fifty  years,  his  achievements  had  been  overestimated.  B.  was 
deficient  in  logical  acumen  and  in  extent  of  philosophic  erudition,  Imt  his  poetical  f;uicy, 
pure  enthusiasm,  and  pious  intentions,  rccommemled  the  essay  to  multitudes.  In  1771, 
a;)ijcared  the  first  part  of  TJie  Minstrel,  and  in  1774,  the  second  part.  It  is  a  delightful 
j.oem.  Time  has  dealt  gently  with  it,  for  it  still  retains  the  freshness  of  its  youth.  It 
overflows  with  a  sweet  poetic  emotion,  and  is  rich  in  jjicturesque  descriptions,  while 
the  versification  has  c  quiet  fullness  of  melodj'.  The  author's  gentle  yet  fervent  spirit 
beats  in  every  line.  The  poem  descriijcs  "the  progress  of  a  poetical  genius  born 
in  a  rude  age,  from  the  first  dawning  of  fancy  and  reason,  till  thai  period  at  which  he 
may  be  supposed  cai)able  of  appearing  in  the  world  as  a  minstrel."  B.  intended  to  have 
added  a  third  part,  but  circumstances  hindered  liim.  In  1776.  he  published  a  series  of 
essays  ou  Poetry,  Music,  etc. ;  in  1783,  Dissertations  Moral  and  Critical;  in  1786,  The 
E^idejirxs  of  the  Christian  Religion  briefly  and  ptai/ity  stated;  and  in  1790-93,  The  Ele- 
ments of  Moral  Science;  all  of  which  works  are  Avritten  in  a  clear  and  elegant  style,  and 
with  a  high  appreciation  of  whatever  is  beautiful  and  good.  He  died  Aug.  18,  1803. 
His  life  has  been  written  by  his  friend,  sir  Vriiliam  Forbes. 

BEAUCAIRE,  a  well-built  commercial  t.  of  France,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  in  the  department  of  Gard,  opposite  Tarascon,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
magnificent  suspension  bridge.  Pop.  '76,  7956.  The  harbor  is  commotiious  for  ves- 
sels, vxhich  enter  it  by  a  canal  communicating  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  avoidmg  the 
sand-banks  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ilhone.  The  main  feature  of  B.  is  its  great  fair,  estab- 
lished, it  is  said,  as  early  as  the  12th  century.  It  is  h'  Id  annually,  beginning  22d  Jul}', 
and  lasting  six  days.  In  former  times,  when  this  fair  was  free  from  duties,  it  was 
atteiided  by  merchants  and  manufacturers  from  almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  from  the 
Levant,  and  even  from  Persia  and  Armenia;  and  as  the  small  town  could  not  contain 
the  vast  concourse  of  traders,  thousands  of  Avooden  huts  and  of  tents  were  erected  in 
the  neighboring  valley.  But  thi  numerous  imi>osts  demanded  since  1632,  foreign 
wars,  and  the  competition  of  .^Ifa'seilles,  Lj'ons,  and  other  large  places,  reduced  the  trattic 
of  B.,  which  sank  .still  lower  in  the  days  of  the  revolution.  The  fair,  however,  is  still 
held  in  much  repute,  the  number  attending  it  being  estimated  at  50,000,  and  the  amount 
of  property  changing  hands  at  £1,200,000.  The  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  silks, 
wines,  oil,  almonds,  and  other  fruits,  spices,  drugs,  leather,  wool,  and  cotton.  B. 
appears  to  liave  been  known  in  ancient  times  as  Ugernum,  which,  in  the  7th' c,  was 
a  place  of  importance  in  a  military  point  of  view. 

BEAI'CE.  a  CO.  in  Canada,  province  of  Quebec,  on  the  Maine  border;  1100  sq.m.; 
pop.  '71,  27,253;  traversed  by  Chaudiere  river.     Chief  t.,  St.  Joseph. 

BEATfCHAMP,  Alphonse  de,  a  French  historian  and  publicist,  b.  at  Monaco,  1767; 
d.  in  Paris,  Jiuie  4,  1832.  He  received  his  education  in  Paris,  and  entered  the  Sardin- 
icui  military  service.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  France,  he  refused  to  bear  arms 
against  his  country,  and  obtained  his  discharge;  but  being  suspected  of  treasonal)le 
designs,  he  was  imprisoned  for  some  months.  After  liis  liberation,  he  returnetl  to 
Paris,  where' he  took  part  against  Robespierre;  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  direc- 
tm-y,  obtained  a  situation  in  the  ofilce  of  the  minister  of  police,  and  liad  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  press.  Here  lie  commenced  his  Ilisfoire  de  la  Vendee  et  dcs  Choiians(ii  vols., 
Par.  1806;  4th  ed.,  1820),  for  which  Fouche  supplied  the  materials.  As  this  work  di.s- 
pleased  the  emperor,  B.  was  banished  to  Rheims,  but  was  recalled  in  1811,  and  again 
received  a  s"l)ordinate  appointment  (on  condition  that  he  should  publish  nothing  con- 
cerning his  political  contemporaries),  which  he  lost  in  1814.  Under  tlie  restoration,  he 
received  a  pension  (1820).  and  wrote  for  the  Monitenr.  the  Gazette  de  France,  and  the 
Bi-r/f/r((nhif  des  Ilommes  Virant't.  edited  by  jNIichaud.  The  numerous  historical  writings 
of^.  are  iuteresliug,  but  bear  the  impress  of  party-.spirit;  but  in  his  Histoire  du  Bresil 
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(Par.  1815),  and  Ilisto're  de  In  Conqnete  du  Perou  (Par.  1807),  he  found  no  oiiportunitj 
of  expressing  his  political  partialities.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  the 
ILstMi'd  df  l<i  CdtniKKjiie  di'  Ibl-l-lo  ('Z  vols..  Far.  1818),  the  Hixtoire  de  la.  Ufrolididu  dn 
P.'eiiiont,  directed  against  De  la  Kosa  (Par.  1823),  and  Vk  de  Lmim  XVIII.  (Par.  1825). 
After  the  July  revolutiou.  he  was  employeil  ou  .'several  legitimist  journals;  and  the  sup" 
pusititious  Menunnx  of  Fouehe  (4  vols.,  Pur.  1828-29)  have,  with  good  reason,  been 
ascribed  to  Deauehanip. 

BSATJFORT,  an  inland  district  of  the  w.  division  of  the  cape  Colony,  divided  into  9 
r;cld-cornelciiv-;.  It  is  chielly  u>ed  for  pasturage,  its  o.xen  being,  in  seasons  of  aliundant 
rain,  <l 'cidcdly  the  fattest  in  the  colony.  Its  area  is  about  1:3,050  sq.m. :  Jind  its  pop. 
is  n  -  irly  (iOOO.  Its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  on  the  Garaka,  being  363  m.  to  the  e. 
of  Cape  Tosvn,  and  1-li  to  the  \v.  of  Graalfreiuet. 

EEA'JFORT,  Cardinal,  atid  bishop  of  Winchester  (b.  about  1370),  was  a  natural  son 
of  Jolm  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  was  half-brother  to  king  llenry  IV.  lie  was 
educated  in  P^ngland  and  Germany,  and  in  1404  became  bisho])  of  Winchester.  He 
repeatedly  Idled  the  ollice  of  lord  chancellor,  and  was  involved  in  all  the  most  important 
pcjlilical  movements  of  his  times,  lie  was  present  at  the  council  of  Constance,  and  voted 
for  the  eleertion  of  jtope  Martin  V.,  by  whom  lie  was  subsequently  made  a  cardinal. 
When  the  cardinal's  nephew;  llenry  V.  of  England,  jjroposed  to  levy  a  new  impost  oa 
the  clergy,  in  order  to  raise  mojiey  "for  carrying  on  the  war  against  France,  B.  was  the 
chief  opponent  of  the  measure;  but  nevertheless  he  lent  the  monarch,  out  of  his  own 
private  ]iurse,  £28,000 — an  almost  incredil)ly  large  sum  in  those  days,  and  one  winch 
justilies  the  belief  that  he  was  the  wealthiest  subject  of  his  time  in  all  "England.  His  ser- 
vice in  this  affair  was  soon  recogiuzed  by  the  pope,  who  sent  him  as  legale  into  Ger- 
many, there  to  organize  a  cru.sade  against  the  followers  of  John  Huss.  This  undertaking 
failed;  and  the  cardinal,  having  expended,  in  levying  an  EngliNli  army  auainst  France, 
the  moneys  granted  from  Home  for  other  purposes,  now  fell  luider  pajjal  displeasure.  In 
1431,  B.  contlucted  the  young  king,  Henry  VI.,  to  France,  to  be  crowned  in  Paris  as 
king  of  France  and  England.  Here  lie  also  endeavored,  but  vainly,  to  reconcile  the  duko 
of  Bedford,  regi-nt  of  France,  with  the  offended  duke  of  Burgundy.  Cai'dinal  B.  died  at 
AV'inchester  in  1447.  His  memory  is  stained  by  his  suspected  jiarticipation  ui  the  mur- 
der of  his  great  political  rival,  tiie  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  iieaded  the  lay  opposition 
to  the  despotism  of  ecclesiastical  .statesmen;  and  by  the  fact  that  he  presided  over  the 
tribunal  which  sentenced  the  maid  of  Orleans  to  perish  at  the  stake. 

BEAUFORT,  a  co,  in  e.  North  Carolina,  on  Pamlico  river  and  .sound;  1000  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  17,471 — 7,362  colored.  It  has  a  level,  sandy,  and  marshy  surface;  products, 
tar,  turpentine,  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Washington. 

BE.VUFORT,  a  co.  in  s.e.  South  Carolina,  on  the  _sea-coast  and  the  Savannah  river; 
1540  .sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,30,190 — 27,752  colored.  Productions,  corn,  rice,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  Sea  island  cotton.     Co.  seat,  Beaufort. 

BEAUFORT,  a  t.  and  port  of  entry,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Carteret  co.,  N.  C,  at 
the  mouth  of  Newport  river,  11  m.  n.w.  of  cape  Lookout;  reacheil  by  the  Atlantic  and 
North  Carolina  railroad;  pop.  '70,  2340 — 1243  colored.  T!iere  is  a  good  -harbor,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  protected  by  fort  Macon.  The  principal  trade  is  in  tar  and  tur- 
pentine. 

BEAUFORT,  a  t.  and  port  of  entry  in  Beaufort  co.,  S.  C,  on  Port  Royal  island 
and  Broad  river,  14  m.  from  the  ocean";  pop.  '80.  2,549 — 1273  colored.  In  is  at  the 
terminus  of  the  Port  Royal  railroad;  it  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  a  popular  summer 
resort. 

BEAUFORT,  Sir  Fr.vxctr,  1774-1857.  He  ser\'ed  in  the  British  navy,  and  was  in 
the  fight  off  Brest  in  1794;  commodore  in  1800,  and  wounded  in  the  fight  near  JIalaga. 
He  traveled  in  the  cast,  and  wrote  a  description  of  his  route;  in  1812,  was  wounded  in  a 
conflict  with  Turkish  pirates,  and  returned  to  England;  became  rear-admiral  in  1846. 
He  contributed  much  to  the  science  of  geography,  hydrography,  etc.,  and  was  a  member 
of  most  of  the  English  learned  societies. 

BEAUFORT,  Fkan^ois  de  Vendome,  Due  de,  1616-69;  grandson  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France;  served  in  the  thirty  years'  war;  conspired  with  (;inq-Mars  against  Richelieu,  and 
fled  for  safety.  Under  Louis  XIV.  he  was  in  a  conspiracy  against  Mazarin,  and  was 
imprisoned.  He  escaped  in  1648,  became  a  leader  of  the  frondeurs,  aiul  was  called  by 
the  Parisian  populace  "king  of  the  markets."  He  killed  the  duke  of  Nemours,  his 
brother-in-law,  in  a  duel;  afterw'ards  m:ule  his  peace  with  the  court,  and  was  apj'ointed 
to  command  the  navy.  In  1004,  he  defeated  the  African  corsairs;  in  1G66,  led  the  fleet 
which  was  to  aid  the  Dutch  against  England;  in  1669,  he  assisted  the  Venetians,  who 
were  besieged  by  the  Turks  in  Candia,  and  was  there  killed  in  a  sally. 

BEAUFORT,  M.\rg.\ret,  1441-1509;  countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  wife  of  the  earl  of  Richmond  (hMlf-l)rother  of  Henry  VI  )  and  by 
him  mother  of  llenry  VII.  of  England.  She  was  afterwards  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Stafford, 
and  of  Thomas,  lord  Stanley,     ^he  endowed  Chrisfs  and  St.  John's  colleges  in  Cam- 
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briJge,  cstablishiiis  a  divinity  solinol  in  each,  but  Henry  VIII.  recovered  the  property  as 
her  heir.     Slie  tnuisiated  sonic  devout  works  from  the  French. 

BEAUGENCY,  an  ancient  t.  of  Fiance,  in  the  department  Loiret,  and  situated  on  the 
riglit  bank  of  the  ].,oire,  lo  ni.  s.w.  of  Orleans.  B.  was  at  one  time  surrounded  by  wails, 
flanked  with  towers  and  bastions,  and  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  now  ruined.  In  the 
liistory  of  llie  wars  of  France,  B.  occupies  a  conspicuous  i)lace.  It  was  successively  in 
the  hands  of  tlie  Huns,  Saxons,  Kormans,  and  EnglLsh,  but  it  sustained  most  damage 
during  the  religious  wars  of  the  IGlli  century.  B.  manufactures  woolens,  leather,  etc., 
and  has  a  trade  in  wine,  wool,  and  corn.     Pop.  '76,  3901. 

BEAUHARNAIS,  Alexandue,  Yicomte  de,  b.  17G0,  in  the  island  of  Martinique, 
served,  under  Marshal  Kochambeau,  in  the  .American  war  of  independence.  After- 
wards, he  went  to  France,  but  though  well  received  by  the  French  court,  he  embraced  tho 
popular  cause.  Elected  deputy  to  the  slates-general  by  the  nobilit}'  and  the  justiciary- 
authorities  of  Blois,  he  was  among  the  first  of  his  order  to  fraternize  with  the  TUrttEidt, 
or  democratic  party.  On  the  night  of  Aug.  4,  1789,  he  voted  for  the  abolition  of  all 
privileges,  and  the  political  equality  of  all  citizens.  As  a  reward  for  his  constancy  to 
the  cau.se  of  liberty,  he  was  named' secretary  of  the  national  asscmljly,  and  sub.-^equently 
member  of  the  military  committee,  but  lost  his  popularity  considerably  by  venturing  to 
praise  and  defend  the  conduct  of  gen.  Bouille  in  the  sanguiuar}-  suppression  of  the  insur- 
rection at  Nancy.  The  manner  in  which  he  received  the  news  of  the  tlight  of  Louis 
XVI.  exhibits  a' curious  mixture  of  contempt  and  dignity.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he  to 
the  assembly  over  which  he  presided,  "the  king  has  just  gone  olf;  let  us  pass  to  the 
order  of  the' day."  In  1793,  he  declined  the  othce  of  minister  at  war,  and  tendered  his 
resignation  as  gen.  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  becau.se  it  had  been  determined  to 
exclude  the  nobility  from  the  service.  During  the  reign  of  terror,  his  enemies  revived 
the  report  that  he  had  participated  in  the  surrender  of  Mentz,  because  he  had  remained 
idle  with  his  troops  for  1.5  dajs.  In  consequence  of  this  accusation,  he  was  called  from 
his  counhy  residence  at  Ferte  Imbault  to  Paris,  where  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to 
death  bv  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  He  submitted  to  his  fate  witii  tirmness,  and  died 
on  the  ."-x'ati'old,  July  23.  1794,  aged  34  5-ears.  His  widow,  Josephine,  mairied  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  who  adopted  Eugene  and  Ilorteusia,  son  and  daughter  of  Beauharnais.  Hor- 
tensia  was  married  to  Louis  Bonaparte,  king  of  Holland,  and  became  the  mother  of  the 
late  emperor  of  the  French. 

BEAUHARNAIS,  Eugexe  de.  Viceroy  of  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  I.,  and 
afterwards  duke  of  Leuchtenberg.  and  prince  of  Eichstadt,  was  b.  Sept.  3,  178L  and 
was  the  sou  of  the  viscount  Beauharnais.  After  his  mother's  marriage  with  Bonaparte, 
he  accompanied  him  in  liis  campaigns  in  Italy,  and  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  He 
rapidl}'  rose  to  the  highest  military  rank;  and  in  1805,  after  the  erection  of  the  imperial 
throLK',  he  was  made  a  prince  of  France  and  viceroy  of  Italy.  In  1806,  he  mai'ried  the 
princess  Amaiie  Augusta  of  Bavaria,  and  not  long  afterwards  was  created  prince  of 
Venice,  and  declared  by  Napoleon  his  adoptive  son,  and  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Although  his  political  power  was  much  limited,  he  conducted  him.self  in  Italy  with 
much  prudence,  energy,  and  moderation,  and  in  all  the  various  .scenes  of  his  life  main 
tained  an  honorable  and  virtuous  character.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  he 
considered  himself  so  entirely  a  vassal  of  Napoleon,  and  bound  to  carry  out  the  often 
harsh  decrees  of  the  latter  in  regard  to  Italy.  His  militar}'  talents  were  great,  and  were 
displayed  particularly  in  the  Italian  campaigns,  in  the  wars  against  Austria,  and  in  the 
retreat  from  Moscow,  in  which  the  preservation  of  the  French  arm}' from  total  destruc- 
tion was  very  much  to  be  ascribed  to  the  skill  and  resolution  of  the'  viceroy  and  of  Ney. 
The  victory  of  Llitzen  was  decided  by  his  conduct  in  that  battle.  Napoleon  sent  him 
from  Dresden  to  Italy,  which  he  ably  defended,  even  after  Austria  had  joined  the  coali- 
tion, and  3[urat  had  deserted  the  cause  of  the  French  empire.  After  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon, he  entered  into  a  convention  with  count  Bellegarde.  In  the  affairs  of  the  Hundred 
Days,  he  took  no  part;  and  in  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  and  congress  of  Vienna,  he 
was  allowed  to  retain  his  possessions  in  the  March  of  Ancona;  and  large  sums  were 
granted  to  him  in  compensation  for  his  other  Italian  possessions,  with  which  he  pur- 
chased from  his  father-in-law  the  landgraviate  of  Leuchtenberg  and  principalitj'  of  Eich- 
stadt, and  took  his  place  as  duke  of  Leuchtenberg  among  the  nObles  of  Bavaria.  He 
d.  at  3Iunich  on  the  21st  of  Feb.,  1824. — His  eldest  i^on,  Charles  Augustus  Napoleon, 
d'lke  of  Leuchtenberg,  married  the  queen  Donna  Maria  of  Portugal  on  the  25th  of 
Jan.,  1835,  but  d.  on  the  25th  of  Jlar.  in  the  same  year. — Another  son.  Max  Eugene 
Joseph  Napoleoii,  who  succeeded  his  bi-other  as  duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  married  the 
grand  duchess  Maria  Nikolajewua,  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Nicliolas  of  Russia;  and 
his  children  bear  the  name  of  Romanowski,  and  are  ranked  among  the  members  of  the 
Russian  -imperial  family.  He  d.  1st  Nov.,  1852,  of  disease  of  the  lungs,  consequent 
upon  a  scientiiic  tour  in  the  L^ral.  He  was  a  zealous  mineralogist,  and  left  large  collec- 
tions, which  are  preserved  at  St.  Petersburg.     . 

BEAUHARNAIS,  Hortense  Eugenie.     See  Boxaparte,  ante. 

BEAUHARNOIS.  a  co.  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  including-  Grand  island;  200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '71,  14,759.  Chief  town,  Beauharuois,  18 
m.  s.w.  of  Montreal. 
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BE.\.r:\rANOIR.  rinurvK  DE,  d.  1290;  a  Fivndi  writer  on  law.  In  I;:7;).  he  was 
baiih  at  Sciilis,  anil  in  12S()  held  a  similar  ollice  at  Clenndut.  His  cliicf  work,  Vmttamcs 
de  Beani'oma  is  highly  conuucndcd  by  MonlL'.squicii. 

BEAUMAECHAIS,  Pieiirk  At'ot'stin  C'auon  de,  a  Frcnoh  poet,  b.  in  Paris,  Jan.  24, 
it;]-.',  d.  .May  17,  ITlf'J,  was  tlie  son  of  a  watchmaker,  and  was  bruui^ht  ui>  to  his  I'athcr'd 
trade.  He  "soon  displayed  a  remarkable  taste  for  jnusie,  attained  ])rolieieney  as  a  player 
(111  ihe  iiar;)  and  the  guitar,  and  was  ajipointed  musie-master  to  the  (laughters  o I'  Louis  XV. 
This  was  the  hegimiing  of  his  (•(uirse  of  good-fortune.  lie  aeipiired  eonsidcrahle  property 
by  marriage,  and  to  dignifv  the  somewhat  ambiguous  ijosition  in  which  his  cidliugplaced 
iiim,  he  devoted  his  talent's  to  literature.  His  lirst  play,  Euf/cnie  {1707),  wassuccessftd, 
and  was  followed  by  L(tt  Deux  AmiK  (1770).  Having  become  involved  in  hiwsuils  with 
Lablache  and  GiHzman,  lie  revenged  himself  on  the  latter — who  was  a  memlx.'r  of  the  so- 
called  Parhnncnt  Manpcon — by  publishing  his  famous  Meinoura  (Paris,  1774),  which 
united  the  bitterest  .satire  with  the  sharpest  logic,  and  gained  for  him  a  reputation  that 
made  even  Voltaire  luieasy,  who  could  not  bear  a  rival  in  his  own  department.  Despite 
his  wit,  liowever,  ho  lost  Ins  suit,  llis  fame  now  rests  on  his  two  comedies,  Le  Barbier 
de  Seville  {\Ti~)),  and  Be  Mavlmje  de  Fkjaro.  Of  his  later  works,  we  may  mention  Mes 
iSix  Epoquefi,  in -whk'h  he  describes  the  perils  through  Avhich  he  had  passed  in  the  first 
period  of  the  revolution.  During  the  American  war  of  independence,  he  entered  into  a 
speculation  for  sujjplying  arms,  etc.,  by  which  he  realized  a  considerable  piolit,  but  was 
a  great  loser  by  his  expensive  edition  of  Yollaire's  works,  and  other  speculations.  Tlie 
desire  of  gain  and  love  of  distinction  were  the  leading  motives  which  actuated  B.  His 
literary  merits  have  been  difterently  estimated.  Tlie  most  jiulicious  critic  of  his  writ- 
ings and  character  is  M.  de  Lomenie,  whose!?,  and  /tin  Tliiu!^  is  full  of  iuterestiug literary 
anecdote.     An  edition  of  B.  was  published  at  Paris  in  1809. 

BEAUMA  ms,  a  seaport  and  chief  t.  of  Anglcsea,  North  Wales,  is  situated  on  the  w, 
side  of  the  picturesque  bay  of  B.,  near  the  n.  entrance  to  the  Menai  strait,  3  ra.  n.  of 
Bangor,  and  239  m.  n.w.  of  London.  B.  has  the  ivy-covered  remains  of  a  castle,  erected 
by  Edward  I.,  and  a  free  grammar-school,  and  is  a'favorite  sea-bathing  resort.  The  bay 
is  a  safe  anchorage  in  stormy  weather.  B.  unites  with  Amlwch,  Holyhead,  and  Llangetiu 
in  sending  one  nu'mber  to  parliament.  It  exports  copper  and  other  ores,  slates,  marble, 
etc.  Pop.  '71,  2291.  The  vessels  which  entered  this  port  in  1875  numbered  2209,  of 
tonnage  528,447;  which  cleared  it,  2000,  of  477,490  tons. 

BEAUMONT,  a  t.  in  the  department  of  Ardennes,  France,  on  the  ]Meuse,  10  m.  s.e. 
of  Sedan;  pop,  estimated,  1400.  In  the  neighborhood,  Aug.  30,  1870,  the  French  under 
Marshal  MacMahon  were  defeated  by  the  Germans  under  the  crown  inince  (jf  Saxony, 
who  gained  by  the  battle  such  advantages  as  compelled  the  immediate  surrender  of 
Sedan. 

BEAUMONT,  Francis,  poet  and  dramatist;  FLETCHER,  John,  poet  and  dramatist. 
These  writers  were  so  closely  associated  in  their  lives  and  labors,  that  their  names  have 
become  indissolubly  united. — Francis  Beaumont,  the  third  son  of  sir  Francis  Beaumont, 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  common  pleas,  was  b.  at  Gracedieu,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1586, 
ten  years  after  Fletcher;  and  d.  in  1615,  ten  years  before  him.  When  10  years  of  age, 
he  became  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Broadgate  hall  (now  Pembroke  hall),  and  in  1600 
was  admitted  a  member  of  tlie  Inner  Temple.  Two  years  thereafter,  he  published  cer- 
tain translations  from  Ovid.  When  about  19  years  of  age,  he  became  the  friend  of 
Ben  Jonscjn,  and  wrote  commendatory  verses  to  some  of  his  dramas.  At  the 
theater,  which  attracted  to  its  service  most  of  the  intellect  and  wit  of  the  time, 
he  became  acquainted  with  Fletcher,  and  drawn  together,  they  lived  in  the  same  house 
till  B.'s  marriage  in  1613.  He  married  Ursula,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Henry  Isley  of 
Bundridge  in  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  30, 
and  was'interred  in  Westminster  abbey.  Poetry  seems  to  have  run  in  the  blood  of  the 
Beaumonts.  Several  members  of  B."'s  immediate  family  wrote  verses,  and  the  elder 
brother  of  the  dramatist,  sir  John  Beaumont,  is  said  by  the  critics  to  have  much  improved 
our  rhyme  couplet. 

Jolin  Fletcher  was  b.  in  1576.  His  father  w^as  a  clergyman,  and  appears  to  have 
iidierited  many  of  the  honors  of  the  church.  He  was  for  some  time  incumbent  of  Rye, 
m  Sussex;  thereafter,  he  was  appointed  dean  of  Peterborough,  and  is  said  to  have 
attended  queen  Mary  on  the  scaffold,  and  to  have  embittered  her  last  hours  with  irrele- 
vant exhortation.  On  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  London,  he  married  a  second  time,  and 
thereby  procured  the  disfavor  of  the  virgin  queen.  He  died  shortly  after — of  a  queen's 
frown,  as  some  maintain;  others  say,  of  the  immoderate  use  of  tobacco.  John  F. 
entered  Bennet  college,  Cambridge,  on  the  15th  Oct,  1591.  where  he  acquired  some 
reputation  for  classical  erudition.  It  is  uncertain  how  long  he  remained  at  the  univer- 
sity, or  whether  he  took  a  degree.  The  Woman-hater,  produced  in  1606-07,  is  the 
earliest  play  of  his  which  is  known  to  exist.  It  is  not  known  precisely  in  what  circum- 
stances F.  passed  his  life.  He  asserts  his  independence  in  some  verses  introductory  to 
The  Faithful  Shepherdsss,  published  about  1610,  yet  he  wrote  more  rapidly  than  most  men 
then  writing  for  bread.  The  last  four  years  of  his  life  produced  eleven  new  plays — a 
swiftness  surpassing  that  of  Shakespeare  himself.     Tarrying  in  London,  it  is  said,  for  a 
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s'lit  of  new  clotlies,  he  caught  the  jilague,  and  died.  His  death  occurred  in  1G25,  and  he 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Saviour's.  F.  also  coukl  boast  of  poetic  descent  and 
connection.  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  the  bishop's  younircr  brother,  has  biH^^n  called  "an 
excellent  poet;"  and  two  sons  of  his,  Giles  and  Pliineas,  distinguished  tlieinselves  by 
their  verses.  Tlie  one  wrote  Chrid's  Victor)/  and  Tiiumph;  the  other,  7'he  Pui'iAe 
Ida  lid. 

The  works  of  B.  and  F.  comprise  in  all  52  plays,  a  masque,  and  several  minor  poems; 
but  it  is  dillicult  to  allocate,  in  any  satisfactory  manner,  the  authorship  of  these.  F., 
being  the  longer  lived  and  more  prolific  writer,  of  course  contributed  the  largest  share. 
Rowley  assisted  F.  in  TlieMaidoflhe  MM.  Some  critics  think  that  the  hand  of  Shakes- 
peare may  be  detected  in  The  Tico NiMe  Kinsmen,  and  not  without  some  show  of  reason. 
There  is  a  lone  of  music  and  a  step  of  thunder  in  some  of  the  passages  to  which  no 
parallel  could  be  found  in  any  of  the  companion  dramas.  Two  plays  left  unfin- 
ished at  F.'s  deatliwere  completed  by  Shirley.  Out  of  the  52  plays.  B.  is  suiijjosed 
to  have  had  a  share  in  the  composition  of  17,  and  only  3  out  of  that  small  number  were, 
during  F.'s  lifetime,  pul)lished  as  joint  productions.  Two  of  these — rhiia.-<ter  and  The 
Maid's  Tragedy — are,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  passages  in  TJte  Tico  JS'obk  Kin.-o/i^n, 
the  glory  of  the  collection.  The  question  has  been  often  discussed,  Mhy  these  plays  are 
called  by  the  name  of  B.  and  F.,  thus  giving  precedence  to  the  younger  and  less  volu- 
minous writer.  ]Mr.  Dyce  thinks,  that  of  the  three  plays  published  as  joint  productions 
during  F.'s  life,  B.  had  either  the  greater  share,  or  that,  through  feelings  of  natural 
courtesy,  F.  placed  the  name  of  his  deceased  associate  before  his  own,  and  that  future 
editors  naturally  followed  the  arrangement  which  they  foiuid  to  their  hand.  ilr.  Dar- 
ling is  inclined  to  give  no  reason  at  all,  and  ascribes  the  whole  thing  to  accident.  From 
all  that  can  be  gathered,  it  would  appear  that  B.  possessed  the  deeper  and  more  thought 
ful  genius;  F.,  the  gayer  and  more  idyllic.  There  is  a  strength  as  of  granite  rock  in  TTie 
Maid's  Tragedy;  there  is  a  glad  exuberant  music,  and  a  3Iay-morning  light  and  freshness 
in  Tlie  Faithful  Shepherdess,  which  jSIiltou  did  not  disdain  to  accept  as  a  mouel  in  the 
lyrical  portions  of  Comus,  and  of  which  the  Endymion  of  Keats  is  but  an  echo.  In  these 
plays,  B.  and  F.  are  the  cleverest,  gayest  gentlemen.  They  never  soimd  the  deep  sea  of 
passion;  the}^  disport  themselves,  dolphin-like,  on  its  surface.  They  have  no  power  of 
serious  characterization,  and  their  numerous  creations  are  seldom  consistent,  biit  they 
say  the  most  clever,  pleasant,  and  glancmg  things,  ilorally.  little  can  be  said  ui  their 
praise.  No  audience  of  the  present  day  could  sit  out  the  representation  ot  their  puiest 
plays.  Some  of  the  impurest  are  almost  beyond  conception,  yet  there  is  i;iways  an  air  of 
good-breeding  about  them,  and  the  tilth  is  handled  in  the  most  gentlemanl)'  n-.anner. 
It  was  a  great  intellectual  period  in  which  B.  and  F.  lived;  but  Shakespeare  stands  above 
them  and  the  rest  of  that  dramatic  brotherhood  like  ^lont  Blanc  above  the  summits  of 
the  lower  Alps — conspicuous  not  only  from  his  altitude,  but  from  his  purity. 

BEAUMONT,  Gustave  de,  a  distinguished  French  publicist,  b  Feb.  6,  1802,  at  Beau- 
monl-la-C'hartre,  in  the  department  of  Sartlie.  He  studied  law.  and  was  made  ))rocurator- 
sub.stitute  in  the  superior  tribunal  of  the  Seine,  but  lost  this  office  after  the  July  revolution. 
In  1831.  B.  and  Tocqueville  were  commissioned  by  the  French  government  to  study  the 
prison  discipline  of  America.  When  B.  returned  to  Paris,  lie  received  a  place  under 
government,  but  was  soon  deposed,  as  he  refused  to  conduct  the  prosecution  in  the 
scandalous  process  against  the  Baroness  de  Feucheres.  in  1840,  he  was  elected  deputy 
for  the  department  Sarthe,  and  distinguished  himself,  as  i  member  of  the  opposition,  by 
his  information  and  readiness  on  all  political  questions.  After  tlie  Feb.  revolution.  1848, 
he  was  returned  as  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  here  maintained  the  charac- 
ter of  a  sincere  but  moderate  republican.  After  the  2d  Dec,  1851,  he  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  for  some  time  in  the  fortress  of  mont  Valerien.  After  regaining  his  liberty 
he  lived  in  retirement,  until  his  death  in  1866.  B.  was  tlie  grandson  of  Lafayette,  and 
in  1836  married  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Georges  Lafayette.  The  writings  on  whic^h  B  's 
reputation  is  founded  are  IS'ote  mr  le  Systeme  Penitentinre  (1831);  I)u  Systeme  Feniteutiare 
vx  Etats-Uni»,  et  de  son  Applic^ttion  en  T^'ance  (2  vols.,  1832;  partly  by  Tocqueville); 
Marie,  ou  V E^cJatage  au.r  Etats-Unis  (2  vols.,  1835);  and  Elrlande,  Sociale.  Politique,  et 
Beligieuse  (2  vols.,  i839). — Beaumont- Yassy,  Edouard  Vicomte  de,  a  relation  of  the 
former,  has  acquired  a  reputation  as  the  writer  of  Une  3/arqttise  d'aatrtfois  {]^oS),  and 
other  romances,  and  some  historical  works,  especially  a  Hit^tm'y  of  the  European  States 
since  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (vols.  1  to  6,  Par.  1843-1853). 

BEATJMONT  (Eme  de),  Jeax  Baptiste,  late  chief  engineer  and  professor  of  geology 
in  the  school  of  mines  at  Paris,  and  in  the  College  de  France,  was  b.  at  Canon  in'1798. 
He  was  distinguished  not  merely  as  a  practical  geological  investigator,  but  also  as  a  clear 
and  acute  speculator.  The  prevailing  theory  regarding  the  elevation  of  mountain 
systems  was  elaborated  chiefly  by  him.  His  views  as  to"  the  separate  periods  of  eleva 
tion  were  published  in  .several  treatises.  He  was  occupied  for  23  years,  in  conjunction 
with  Dufrenoy,  in  the  preparation  of  a  geological  maj"*  of  France,  and  its  accompanying 
text.  Among  his  writings  are:  Goup  d' (Eil .^n r  les  Mines,  1824;  OhserrationK  Giologiqvessur 
le^  Dijfe rentes  Formations  dans  le  Systeme  des  Vo^ges.  1829;  Recherches  sur  quelqves-iines  des 
Bevolvtions  ds  la  Surface  da  Globe,  1835;  and  Voyage  Metallurgique  en  Angleterre  (2d  ed., 
1837-39).     He  died  iii  1874. 
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IJEAUIMOXT,  Wii.MAM,  irn0-t8.->:i;  b.  Conn.;  a  Rurcreon  in  tlie  IT.  S.  army,  noted 
fur  tli.sfovorii'S  in  tlie  procc.s.^cs  aiil  liiws  oi  di^i-stion,  iiiatie  in  watcliiii.t;'  tin:  oiicialiuas 
of  llif  .sloiiiac'h  ill  tlic  case  of  Ak'.\is  Si.  .Martin,  (hi  lln^  (illi  of  June,  1822,  fSl.  .MuiLiu, 
lliL'ii  suppo.sod  to  be  18  3'far.s  old,  wliilc  at  Ma^'kiiiac,  IMicli.,  was  aocideiitally  shot, 
iL'c-L'iviiiii- tlici  entire  charge  of  tlie  musket  in  his  left  side,  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  being 
alioiii  three  feet  from  his  liody.  '1  "he  discharge  tore  away  portions  of  his  elotliiug, 
fractured  two  of  las  ribs,  laeerated  his  lungs,  and  lodged  in  his  stomach.  ])i-.  IJ.,  who 
was  then  stationed  at  Mackinac,  restored  St.  Martin  to  ,s,o<)d  health  within  a  year,  renew- 
ing his  foi'incr  strength  and  sjiirits,  though  the  ajicrtiwe  made  b}-  the  shot  was  never 
closed.  Two  or  three  years  afterwards.  Dr.  B.  commenced  a  series ol  experiments  upou 
the  siomaeh  of  the  ro!/ti(/eiir,  studying  its  ojierations  and  secretions,  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juiee,  etc.  These  experiments  he  continued  from  tkne  to  time,  his  patient  pre- 
senting the  spectacle  of  a  man  enjoying  good  health,  appetite,  and  spirits,  with  an 
opening  in  his  stomach,  through  whi('h  tiie  action  of  that  organ  could  be  satisfactorily 
noted  from  the  exterior.  lOr.  ii.  was  the  first  individual  who  (^btarucd  the  galric  juice 
from  a  living  human  being,  and  he  has  demonstrated,  beyond  a  tloubt,  its  chemical 
]>roperties  and  diuestive  powers.  He  published  the  result  of  his  e.^perimeuts  in  lii'6'3. 
St.  Martin  was  .still  living  iu  Dec.,  1879. 

BEAUMONT  DE  LA  BOXXIERE,  Gusta^-e  Auouste  he,  1802-66;  a  French 
advocate  who  in  18:51  came  to  the  United  States  with  De  Tocqueville  to  examine  our  peni- 
tentiary system,  and  with  him  published  a  booli  on  the  subject.  Be.iumont  de  la  Bon- 
niere  also  wrote  Marie,  or  Slavery  in  tlis  United  States,  a  novel;  and  in  1889,  Inland, 
Piditicdl,  Social,  and  RelirjioiiK.  Iu  1840,  he  was  chosen  to  the  chamlier  of  deputies;  in  the 
constituent  assemblj^  of  1848  he  was  a  member  of  tlu;  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
Cavaignac  sent  him  as  minister  to  England.  After  1851  he  retired  from  politics.  His 
wife  was  a  granddaughter  of  Lafayette. 

BEAUNE,  capita!  of  an  arrondissemcnt  in  tlie  French  department  Cote  d"Or,  formerly 
included  in  the  ducln'  of  Burgund.y,  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  district  on  the  river 
liouzeoisc,  about  2;i  m.  s.s.w.  of  Dijon.  The  town  is  well  built;  has  a  fine  parish 
church.  Notre  Dame,  founded  in  !)i6  by  duke  Henri  of  Burgundy;  and  a  splendid 
hospital,  foundi'd  in  144:}  by  Nicholas  Kullin,  chancellor  of  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy. 
There  are  manufactories  of  serges,  woolen  cloth,  and  cutlery.  A  consideralilc  trade 
is  carried  on  in  Burgund}'  and  Champagne  wines.  B,  gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Burgundy  wines.     Pop.  '76,  1U,6;>Q. 

EEATJNE,  FLonrMOND,  a  distinguished  mathematician,  and  friend  of  Descartes,  was 
b.  in  1601,  at  Blois,  in  France,  where  he  d.  in  16.">2.  His  labors  and  discoveries  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  modern  analytical  geometiy  first  introduced 
liy  Descartes  Algebra  was  also  enriched  by  B.'s  showing  that,  in  equations  to  the  fourth 
degree,  the  limits  of  positive  roots  might  be  found  from  the  coefficients.  B  may  lie 
reg;u-ded  as  the  i)roper  founder  of  the  integral  calculus,  as  he  first  endeavored  to  deduce 
tlie  nature  of  curved  lines  from  the  ])ropertles  of  their  tangents.  The  so-called  "  Beaune's 
Piohlem"  (which  has  hern  completely  solved  only  by  Jean  Bernouiili),  still  given  iu  the 
integral  calculus,  was  for  his  time  new  and  remarkable,  it  turns  also  on  the  determina- 
tion of  the  nature  of  a  curved  line  from  a  property  of  its  tangent.  The  only  work  of 
his  we  possess  is  De  ^qu-ationuin  Limitihns  Opuseala  duo.  et  Notm  Breves. 

BEAUREGAED,  Peter  Gustave  Toussaint,  a  gen.  of  the  army  of  the  confed- 
erate states  of  America  during  the  war  of  secession,  was  born  of  a  family  of  Canadian 
French  descent,  on  his  father's  plantation,  near  New  Orleans,  La.,  about  1817.  He 
graduated  at  the  military  college  of  West  Point  in  1838;  was  appointed  to  the  artillery, 
and  transferred  to  the  engineers;  won  his  brevet  of  capt.  at  the  battles  of  Confreras 
and  Cliurubusco,  in  .Mexico,  and  of  major  at  Chepultapec,  where  he  was  twice  W(junded. 
After  the  Mexican  war,  he  was  engaged  upon  the  fortifications  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  was,  for  a  few  days  iu  Feb.,  1881,  superintendent  of  the  military  academy 
at  West  Point.  At  the  secession  of  Louisiana,  he  resigned,  Feb.  20,  1861,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  confederate  government  to  the  command  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  where, 
April  11.  he  commenced  the  war  by  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  (q.v.).  July  21, 
he  won  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Alarch  5,  1862,  Ik;  took  command  of  the  army  of  the 
3Iis-;issippi,  under  gen.  A.  S.  John.ston.  and  on  April  6.  fouglit  the  battle  of  Shlloh— on 
the  first  (laj^  a  victory,  and  on  the  second,  when  the  federals  had  been  reinforced,  a  par- 
tial defeat  to  the  confederates,  with  the  loss  of  gen.  Johnston.  After  holding  gea. 
Halleck  in  check  for  two  mouths,  he  was  obliged,  by  his  failing  health,  to  retire  for  a 
time  from  active  service;  but  in  1863  defended  Charleston;  and  in  1864.  commanding  at 
Petersburg,  aided  gen.  Lee  in  the  long  and  gallant  defen.se  of  Ptichmond,  the  capture  of 
which  closed  the  war.  He  has  since  been  president  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Mississippi 
railway;  and  in  1866.  in  the  interests  of  the  company,  he  visited  New  York.  London, 
and  Paris,  being  everywhere  received  with  ihe  highest  distincticm.  He  has  also  been  in 
the  .service  of  the  khedive  of  Egypt. 

BEAUSOBRE.  Isaac  oe.  1639-1738:  a  Protestant  writer  of  French  origin,  ordained 
at  the  age  of  22.  Having  broken  the  royal  seal  put  upon  a  church  door  to  prevent  the 
reformers  from  exercising  tiieir  religious  rites  therein,  he  was  ordered  to  make  the 
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amende  honorahk,  but  declined,  and  fled  to  Ilolliuid.  ITc  was  aficrwards  chaplain  to 
the  king  of  Prussia.  Among  li is  works  are  a  defense  of  the  doctrines  of  the  r.fonna- 
tiou;  essays  on  providence,  predestinalion,  grace,  and  llie  eucharLsl ;  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  with  notes;  a  curious  book  on  the  Adamites  of  Bohemia;  a  criticism  on 
Mauicheism,  and  several  dissertations  on  the  Bihliotheqne  Britannique. 

BEAUTEMPS-BI^AUPRE,  Chakles  Francois.  17G(3-18.j4:  b.  France;  hydrographcr 
to  the  expedition  sent  in  search  of  La  Perouse.  He  made  valuable  charts  of  many  of 
the  ])laces  visited.  In  ITiKi,  he  completed  his  Atlas  of  the  Baltic,  and  for  several  years 
afterwards  he  labored  in  connection  with  marine  surveys,  making  many  valuable  charts. 
He  became  fellow  of  many  scientilic  societies,  aiul  was  in  active  duty  in  his  profession 
nearly  all  his  life.     In  England  he  has  been  styled  "the  father  of  hydrography." 

BEAUTY.     See  iEsTUKTics,  Akt. 

BEAUVAIS,  an  important  manufacturing  French  t.,  capital  of  the  department  Oise. 
It  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Theraiu  (a  tributaiy  to  the  Oise),  al)out  41  ni.  n.u.w. 
of  Paris,  and  sun-ounded  by  rising  woodlands.  Formerly,  B.  was  included  in  the  old 
province,  He  de  France.  It  is  now  the  seal  of  government  for  the  department,  and  tlie 
residence  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  a  literary  and  economical  society,  a  public  liljrary, 
a  nuiseum,  etc.  Among  its  several  fine  buildings,  the  most  noteworthy  is  its  luiconi- 
pleted  cathedral,  the  choir  of  which  is  the  loftiest  as  well  as  one  of  the  tine-st  specimens 
of  Gothic  in  France.  The  manufactures  of  B.  include  woolen  cloths,  shawls,  carpets, 
Gobelin  tapestry,  etc.  Pop.  '70,  16,591.  B.  is  an  ancient  town.  It  was  included  in 
the  country  of  the  powerful  Btllocaci,  in  Gallia  Bel giai,  and  was  known  by  the  Komuus 
as  Cif'-'<aroiiia!iux,  afterwards  as  Bdloracum.  In  the  middle  ages,  it  was  styled  Belvucuia. 
lu  850,  and  at  other  times,  B.  w^as  desolated  by  the  IVormaus.  The  Jacquerie,  or  peas- 
ants' Avar,  broke  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  B.,  Mar.  21,  VdoS.  In*1443,  B.  was  besieged 
by  the  English,  who  werel-epulsed  by  the  heroic  self-sacrilice  of  Jean  Lignieie.  Again, 
in  1472,  it  was  besieged  by  Charles  the  bold  of  Burgundy,  with  an  arm}'  of  80,000 
men,  when  the  women  of  B.,  under  the  leadership  of  the  heroine  Jeanne  Laine,  sur- 
named  La  Hachette  for  her  daring,  displayed  remarkable  valor.  The  standard  which 
the  Burgundians  iiad  planted  on  the  wall  was  torn  down  by  Jeanne  Laine,  and  borne 
olf  by  her  in  triumph.  The  banner  is  preserved  in  the  towu  hall,  and  a  procession,  in 
whicli  it  is  carried  by  young  girls,  annually  commemorates  the  heroic  deed.  B.  is  the 
birthplace  of  the  learned  Domiuicau  Vincent- de  Beauvais  (Vincentius  Bellovacensis). 

BEAVER,  Castor  fiber,  a  quadruped  of  the  order  gl ires,  or  rodentki  (q.v.),  valued 
for  its  fur,  and  for  the  peculiar  substance  called  castoreum  (q.v.),  which  it  yields,  ard 
also  much  noted  for  its  instincts.  Some  naturalists  regard  the  American  B.  as  distinct 
from  that  of  Europe  and  Asia;  but  the  differences  observable  either  in  external  or 
anatomical  characters  are  very  inconsiderable;  and  the  opinion  that  a  great  diifereuce 
exists  in  instincts  and  habits,  appears  to  have  been  too  hastily  adopted.  If  there  is 
only  one  sjiecies  of  B. ,  it  is  very  widely  distributed  in  the  northern  regions  of  the 
world,  reaching  in  America  almost  as  far  s.  as  the  gulf  of  Jlexico.  It  once 
existed  in  the  British  islands,  where,  however,  it  has  long  been  extinct;  and  it  has 
become  rare  in  Europe,  in  many  parts  of  which  it  was  once  common.  It  has  become 
rare  also  in  the  United  States,  disappearing  before  man;  but  is  nowliere  so  abundant 
as  in  that  wide  region  of  lakes  and  rivers  which  lies  to  the  n.  and  w.  of  the 
settled  parts  of  North  America.  Considerable  nunil)ers  of  beavers  are  found  ou  the 
banks  of  the  Obi  and  other  rivers  of  Sil)eria,  and  in  Kamtchatka. 

Hie  incisors  or  cutting  teeth  of  the  B.  are  remarkably  strong,  and  exhibit  in  the 
liighest  degree  the  distinctive  character  of  the  order  to  which  it  belongs — the  front 
of  hard  enamel,  which  in  the  B.  is  of  a  bright  orange  color;  the  back  of  the  tooth 
formed  of  a  softer  substance,  more  easily  worn  down,  so  that  a  sharp,  chisel-like  edge 
is  always  preserved;  the  bulbs  1)eing  also  pei'sistent,  so  that  the  teeth  are  continually 
growing,  as  by  their  employment  in  gnawing  wood  they  are  continually  being  worn 
away.  There  are  four  tlat  molar  teeth  (or  grinders)  on  each  side  in  each  jaw.  Each 
foot  has  five  toes:  those  of  the  fore-feet  are  short,  and  not  connected  by  a  web; 
those  of  the  hind-feet  are  long,  spreading  out  like  the  toes  of  a  goose,  and  webbed 
to  the  nails.  In  accordance  with  this  remarkable  peculiarity,  the  B.,  in  .swimming, 
makes  use  of  the  hind-feet  alone,  the  fore-feet  remaining  motionless  and  close  to  the 
bod\'.  Another  character,  to  which  nothing  similar  appears  in  any  other  rodent,  is 
the  large,  horizontally  flattened  tail,  which,  except  at  the  root,  is  not  covered  with 
hair,  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  but  with  scales.  The  caudal  vertebrte,  however,  do 
not  exhibit  a  flattened  form. 

The  B.  is  usually  at  least  2  ft.  in  length,  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the 
tail;  the  tail  is  of  an  oval  forin^  about  10  in.  in  length,  fully  3  in.  in  greatest 
breadth,  and  scarcely  an  inch  in  thickness.  These  dimensions  are  sometimes 
exceeded.  The  general  form  of  the  animal  is  thick  and  clumsy,  thickest  at  the  hip.s, 
and  then  narrowing  abruptly,  so  that  it  seems  to  taper  into  the  tail.  The  head  is  thick 
and  broad,  the  nose  obtuse,  the  eyes  small,  the  ears  short  and  rounded.  The  fur  con- 
sists of  two  kinds  of  hair;  the  longer  hair  comparatively  coarse,  smooth,  and  glossy; 
the  under  coat  dense,  soft,  and  silky.  The  color  is  generaUy  chestnut,  rarely  black, 
spotted,  or  nearly  white. 
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The  1>.  is  very  aquatic  in  ils  mode  of  life,  and  it  seldom  wanders  far  from  some 
lake  or  river.  In  (H)iise([uenee  of  its  habits,  it  is  also  limited  to  wooded  districts, 
and  the  northern  range  of  the  species  is  everywhere  terminated  by  the  limits  of  the 
wood  upon  the  river-banks. 

The  food  of  the  B.  consists  of  the  bark  of  trees  and  shrubs  (birch,  poplar,  willow, 
etc.),  and  of  the  roots  of  water-lilies  (unphnr  Inienin)  and  other  aciualic  plants.  In 
summer,  it  eats  also  berries,  leaves,  and  various  kinds  of  herbage.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  it  never,  as  has  been  supposed,  kills  or  eats  tish.  Like  some  other  rodents, 
it  lays  up  stores  of  provisions  for  winter;  but  these,  in  the  case  of  the  B.,  consist  cJiiefly 
of  liark,  or  of  branches,  and  even  trunks  of  trees.  Its  extraordinary  powers  of  gnawing 
are  exerted  to  cut  down  trees  of  several  ineiies  in  diameter,  botli  for  food,  and  for  the 
construction  of  those  houses  and  dams  whicli  have  riindered  it  so  much  an  object  of 
admiration  to  Tuankind.  A  tree  of  18  in.  in  diameter  has  been  fomid  thus  cut  down 
by  beavers,  although  smaller  ones  are  usually  i)refcrred;  and  when  a  tree  of  this  size  is 
cut,  the  branches  only,  and  not  the  trunk,  are  employt-d  in  the  architectural. operations 
of  the  animals.  These  ()i)erations  are  verj'  wonderful,  although  the  .statement,  at  one 
time  commonly  made,  that  l)eavers  drive  stakes  into  the  giound.  has  no  foundation  in 
fact;  and  some  of  the  other  partieulars  which  passed  current  along  with  it,  were  equally 
fabulous.  The  houses  or  lodges  of  beavers  are  grouixd  together  near  the  edge  of  the 
water,  the  mud  being  scrai)ed  away  from  the  front,  so  that  there  may  be  a  suflicient 
depth  of  water  there  to  allow  free  egress,  even  during  the  mo.st  severe  frost.  The 
winter  stores  of  the  animals,  consisting  of  piles  or  heaps  of  wood,  are  also  always  under 
water,  at  such  a  depth  that  they  cannot  be  locked  up  in  ice.  When  the  depth  of  water 
is  not  sutiicient,  the  beavers  construct  a  dam  across  the  stream,  by  the  side  of  which  the 
lodge  is  placed;  the  4am  is  sometimes  as  much  as  .''00  yards  in  length,  convex  towards 
the  current,  and  most  convex  in  the  strongest  currents,  sometimes  extending  on  both 
sides  beyond  the  natural  channel  of  the  .stream.  The»materiflls  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  sticks,  roots,  and  branches,  with  stones,  moss,  grasses,  and  mud,  strangely  com- 
mingled, but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  structure  becomes  ab.solutely  water-tight. 
Branches  of  which  the  bark  has  been  used  for  food,  or  taken  off  for  winter  provender, 
are  very  generalh'  employed  for  building  purposes.  In  their  building,  beavers  interlace 
small  branches  with  each  other  and  with  the  larger;  and  a  B.  kept  in  cc)nfinement  has 
been  known  to  manifest  this  instinct,  by  interlacing  branches  wi;h  the  bars  of  its  cage, 
whilst  it  also  tilled  the  interstices  with  cr.rrots,  and  other  vegetables,  given  it  for  food, 
nicely  bitten  to  the  proper  size,  and  packed  in  snow,  to  protect  it.self  from  the  cold.  B. 
dams  are  built  with  tiie  sides  inclining  towards  one  another,  so  that  although  10  or 
12  ft.  wide  at  bottcnn,  they  have  a  Harrow  fop.  The  ilapis  and  houses  are  annually 
repaired,  before  winter  comes  on.  the  work  being  performed  by  night.  "In  ])lacc.s," 
says  Hearne,  "which  have  been  long  ficquM  t(d  by  beavers  undisturbed,  their  dams, 
by  frequent  repairing,  become  a  solid  bank,  capal)le  of  resisting  a  great  force,  both  of 
w^ater  and  ice;  and  as  the  willow,  poplar,  and  birch  generally  take  root  and  shoot  up, 
they  by  degrees  form  a  kind  of  regular  planted  hedge,  which  I  have  seen  in  some  places 
so  tall  "thai  birds  have  built  their  nests  among  the  branches."  A  broad  ditch  is  often 
dug  all  around  the  lodge,  so  deep  that  it  cannot  freeze  to  the  bottom,  and  into  it  the 
beavers  make  the  holes  by  which  they  go  out  and  bring  their  food.  The  larger 
lodges  are  in  the  interior,  about  7  ft.  in  diameter,  and  between  2  and  8  ft.  high. 
Tile  top  is  formed  of  branches  of  trees,  matted  with  mud,  grass,  moss,  etc.  The  walls 
are  very  tiiick,  and  the  whole  structure  not  only  secures  much  warmth,  but  is  a  sufficient 
jirotection  from  wolves,  wolverines,  and  other  beasts  of  pre}'.  Different  apart^ienls 
have  often  one  common  roof,  but  they  have  usually  no  internal  communication.  The 
sleeping-places  of  the  animals  are  around  the  wall  of  their  lodge,  the  center  being  left 
free;  they  are  formed  merely  of  a  little  grass  or  tender  bark  of  trees.  A  single  house 
seldom  contains  more  than  ten  or  twelve  beavers,  but  many  such  families  are  often  con- 
gregated in  one  place.  Beavers,  both  in  a  wild  state  and  in  confinemeut,  are  scrupu- 
lously cleanly  in  their  habits. 

Beavers  often  sit  on  the  hind-feet  and  tail,  and  eat  in  this  posture,  holding  up  the 
food  in  their  fore-paws.  They  also  walk  on  the  hind-feet,  with  support  of  the  tail, 
when  they  carry  materials  to  their  buildings,  except  branches,  which  are  dragged.  They 
have  considerable  power  in  the  tail,  and  not  unfrequently  flap  it,  which  has  given  rise 
to  an  oiiinion,  perhaps  not  altogether  erroneous,  that  they  use  their  tails  for  plastering 
their  buildings,  or  beating  and  adjusting  the  mud  which  is  emploj-ed  in  them. 

Beavers  do  not  usu.nlly  eat  in  their  lodges,  but  in  holes  or  burrows  in  the  bank  of 
the  river,  the  entrance  to  "which  is  from  beneath  the  water,  and  which  thence  proceed 
obliquely  upw.-mls,  often  to  a  distance  of  many  feet.  To  these  holes  the  beavers  also 
flee  when  their  lodge  is  broken  up;  and  it  is  therefore  a  common  practice  of  the  B. 
hunters  to  break  up  the  B.  lodges,  that  they  may  take  the  animals  in  their  holes  or 
vaults.     Beavers  are  also  taken  by  nets  and  traps. 

It  is  chiefly  in  winter  that  "beavers  congregate  together.  During  summer,  they 
wander  aT)out  a  little.  The  young  are  generally  produced  in  April  or  May,  from  two  to 
seven  at  a  birth.     Their  eyes  are  open  when  they  are  born. 

Single  beavers  are  fr^queutly  met  with,  which  live  apart  from  all  others  of  their 
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species.  All  of  these  are  males,  whicli,  it  is  supposed,  have  beeu  ccnqucrcd  and  driven 
away  by  otliers  of  their  sex. 

lu  the  parts  of  North  America  where  beavers  have  now  becon:/!  rare,  the)'  live  mostly 
in  burrows  in  the  river-banks,  iilce  those  which  are  still  loiuid  in  Europe.  Circum- 
stances prevent  tlieni  from  following  out  their  gregarious  tendencies.  Tiial  the  beavers 
of  Europe  and  Asia  construct  lodges  and  dams,  wnen  tncy  have  oiiportunity  of  congre- 
gating in  sulticieut  numbers,  appears  to  be  no  less  cerlam  than  tliat  those  of  America 
do  so. 

Large  glandular  pouclics,  two  in  number,  closely  connected  with  tlie  organs  of  repro- 
duction, contain  the  substance  called  cmtoreuin  (o  \.,.  Its  uses  in  the  animal  economy 
are  by  no  means  well  known;  they  are  probably  analogous  to  those  of  musk,  civet,  etc. ; 
but  its  peculiar  pungent  odor  is  so  attractive  to  beavers,  that  use  is  made  of  it  as  a  bait 
for  11  traps. 

The  B.  is  very  easily  tamed;  but  no  wooden  cage  will  keep  one  confined.  Except 
in  the  extraordinary  building  instincts  already  noticed,  the  animal  exhibits  no  remark- 
able sagacity. — The" use  of  the  B.'s  fur  for  making  hats  is  well  known.  See  Hat.  An 
act  of  the  English  parliament,  in  1638,  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  other  material  for  hat- 
m*iking.  contribtUed  to  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  nundjer  of  lieavers  in  the  parts  of 
North  America  from  which  their  skins  we-.e  then  obtained.  During  great  i)art  of  the 
18th  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  19lh  c,  tl--  number  of  B.  skins  annually  expoited  from 
America  appears  to  have  been  not  less  tinm  200,000.  It  is  now  greatly  diminished,  but 
is  still  lai-ge.  The  fle.sh  of  the  B.  is  much  esteemed  as  an  article  oi'  food  by  trappers 
and  others  who  frequent  the  fur-countries,  but  it  is  very  oily. 

Fossil  rem;dus  of  beavers,  appareally  of  the  same  species  with  that  now  existing,  are 
found  in  tiie  deposits  referred  by  geologists  to  the  pliocene  and  jileistocene  periods. 
Other  remains  are  also  found  of  a  much  larger  animal  of  the  B.  kind,  which  must  have 
existed  in  Elurope  and  Asia  al(3ng  with  the  present  species,  but  which  seems  to  have 
become  extinct  befors  the  historic  period.  They  were  different,  however,  not  merely 
in  size,  but  in  other  particulars  so  important,  that  Owen  has  constituted  for  the  "great 
B."  a  distinct  genus  trogontherium  (Gr.,  a  chewing  or  gnawing  beast). 

Of  existing  annuals^  tn..  most  closely  allied  to  the  B.  is  the  coypn  (q.v.),  sometimes 
called  the  Chilian  B.  {mi/opodii/ius  coypus),  which  yields  the  fur  called  racwiuia  (q.v.). 

BEAVEE.     See  Helmet. 

BEAVER,  a  co.  in  w.  Pennsylvania,  intersected  by  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg,  and 
the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  railroads,  650  m.  square.  Pop.  bO,  bti,603. 
The  soit  is  fertile;  products,  hay,  grain,  butter,  cheese,  etc.;  and  there  are  mines  of 
coal'and  limestone.     Co.  seat,  Beaver. 

BEAVER,  a  co.  in  s.  Utah  on  thp  Nevada  border,  drained  by  Beaver  river;  pop.  '80, 
3,918  A  large  portion  is  an  arid  plain  with  little  water  or  timber;  yet  there  is  consider- 
able agriculture.     Iron  ore  is  found.     Co.  seat,  Beaver. 

BEAVER  DA^I,  a  city  in  Dodge  co.,  Wis.,  61  m.  n.w,  of  MUwaukee,  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  railroad,  at  the  outlet  of  Beaver  lake;  pop.  '80,  3141.  It  is 
the  market  center  of  a  fertile  district,  with  factories,  tiour-mills,  etc. 

BEAVER  FALLS,  a  village  in  Beaver  co.,  Penn.,  on  the  Beaver  river  near  its  junc- 
tion wilhthe  Ohio,  34  m.  n.w.  of  Pittsburg;  on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago, 
and  the  Erie  and  Pittsburg  railroads;  pop.  5000.  There  are  many  manufactories,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  controlled  by  the  "  Harmony"  society  of  economy. 

BEAVER  HEAD,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Montana,  on  Jefferson  river,  about  4393  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  3,713.  The  surface  is  rough.  Stock-raising  and  mining  are  the  main  occupations. 
Co.  seat,  Banuack  city. 

BEAVER  INDIANS,  a  tribe  on  Peace  river,  in  British  America,  allied  to  the  Chip- 
pewas. 

BEAVER  ISLANDS,  in  Jake  Michigan,  w.  of  the  straits  of  Mackinac,  forming  the 
CO.  of  Manitou.  A  band  of  Mormons  settled  on  the  principal  island  in  1846,  but  did  not 
long  remain  there.     Chief  town  and  co.  seat,  St.  James. 

BEAVERTAIL,  in  Narragansett  bay,  the  s.  extremity  of  Canonicut  island.  It  has 
a  lighthouse  with  fixed  white  light,  96  ft.  above  tide,  and  a  fog-horn. 

BEAVER  WOOD.     See  Magnolia. 

BEBEE  RINE  is  one  of  the  alkaloids,  and  is  obtained  from  the  greenheart  bark  or 
beheeru  of  Demerara.  It  is  used  in  medicine  in  place  of  quinine,  which  it  resembles  in 
properties,  though  it  is  not  so  powerful  in  its  action  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge.  The  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  gQnerally  sent  into  market  is  as  the  sulphate  of  B.,  occurring  in 
shining  scales  of  a  jiretty  brown  color,  and  soluble  in  w'ater. 

BEEEE  RTJ,  Beebee'ku,  or  Bibi'kl     See  Greenheart. 

BBCCAFI  CO,  Sylvia  hortensk,  or  Cumic/i  horfensis,  a  little  bird  of  the  family  of  the 
sylviado',  or  warblers  (q.v.),  sometimes  called  the  pcttychaps,  and  sometimes  the  garden 
warbier,  rather  rare  in  Britain,  but  abundant  in  some  of  the  more  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  great  demand  for  the  table  in  Italy,  its  flesh  being  regarded  as  of  pecu- 
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liar  delicacy.  It  is  a  mere  summer  bird  of  passaire,  however,  not  only  in  Britain,  but 
even  in  the  s.  of  Europe.  Tiie  upper  parts  are  mostly  of  a  brown  color,  the  lower  ))art3 
whitisli.  It  is  a  bird  of  very  pleasing  sonir.  B.  is  an  Italian  name,  and  is  .sometimes 
extended  to  other  birds  of  the  same  family  used  for  the  table. 

BECC AFU  311,  or  MECIIEKINO,  Domi.:nic(),  b.  about  1488,  d.  1551 ;  an  Italian  painter, 
the  son  of  a  peasant.  Lorenzo  Beecafunu,  a  rich  nobleman,  took  the  boy  into  liis  ser- 
vice, and  fostered  his  natural  taste  for  art,  by  sending  him  to  stud)'  in  Rome.  B.  ])aiuted 
many  religious  jjieces  for  eluu'ches,  and  mytliological  works  for  private  patrons,  lie 
also  continued  the  wonderful  ])avement  in  the  cathedral  of  biena,  his  native  place. 
For  150  years  the  best  artists  worked  ujion  this  pavement,  which  was  of  white  marble,  the 
subject  being  engraved  in  black  ouliine,  and  the  liortler  inlaid  with  rich  patterns  of  many 
colors.  Beccvifunii  was  occupied  in  this  work  "27  years,  lie  also  made  a  triumiihal  arck 
and  an  immense  mechanical  horse  for  the  procession  at  the  entry  of  Charles  V.  into 
Siena. 

BECCAMOSCHI  NO,  Si/lria  cixti'cola,  a  little  bird  of  the  family  of  the  warblers,  found 
in  Italy,  and  remarkable  for  its  nest,  which  resembles  that  of  the  tailor-birds,  being 
usually  placed  in  a  bush  of  lengthened  herbage,  the  leaves  and  stalks  drawn  togetlher 
over  it,  and  a  flooring  formed  for  it  by  leaves  curved  across  below,  and  sewed  together 
generally  with  some  kind  of  vegetable  libers. 

BECCARI  A,  ('ks.\t{e  Bonesana,  a  political  and  philanthropic  writer,  was  b.  at  Milan, 
17;>5  or  1788.  The  opinions  of  the  French  enc3'clopa;dists,  especially  those  of  Montes- 
quieu, had  the  greatest  intlueuce  in  the  formation  of  his  jwinciples  and  sentiments.  The 
work  which  most  favorably  exhibits  the  character  and  genius  of  Beccaria  is  his  Trattato 
dei  D,  I itti  edelle  Fene  (Yyh&XXsq  on  Crimes  and  Punishments),  first  published  in  1764,  in 
which  he  argues  against  the  severities  and  abuses  of  criminal  law,  especially  capital  pun- 
islunent  and  torture.  The  work  was  extremely  popular,  and  was  translated  into  several 
European  languages.  It  is  marked  by  eloquence,  .sensibility,  and  lively  power  of  imagin- 
ation. Kant  unfairly  accuses  the  author  of  an  affected  humanity,  though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  German  i)hilosopher  has  exposed  the  invalidity  of  some  of  the  arguments 
brought  forward.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  work  of  Beccaria  is  acknov.dedged  to 
have  done  great  good,  and  the  subsequent  reforms  in  the  penal  code  of  European  nations* 
have  generally  taken  the  direction  he  has  pointed  out.  He  was  among  the  tirst  to  advo- 
cate the  beneticial  iutinence  of  education  in  lessening  crime.  This  naturally  brought 
upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  priesthood,  who,  according  to  their  usual  formula  of  perse- 
cution, accused  him  of  impiety;  but  their  malice  was  frustrated  by  the  elforts  of  count 
Firmian,  the  Austrian  governor  of  Lombaidy,  a  man  of  liberal  and  enlightened  senti- 
ments. In  1768,  Beccaria  was  appointed  professor  of  political  philosophy  at  31'ilan, 
and  achieved  great  success  as  a  lecturer.  He  died  of  apoplexy  in  Nov.,  1793.  In  the 
course  of  his  life  he  published  several  works. 

BECCARI'A,  GiAMBATTisTA,  or  Giovanni  Battista,  1716-81;  an  Italian  astronomer 
and  electrician.  He  was  professor  of  experimental  physics  at  Palermo,  Rome,  and  Turin. 
In  1775,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  London.  In  1759,  he  was  com- 
missioned to  measure  an  arc  of  the  meridian  in  the  neighborhood  of  Turin.  His  prin- 
cipal woik  was  Electricity,  Artificial  and  Natural. 

BEC-FIN,  the  conmion  French  name  for  different  species  of  birds  of  the  famil}'  of 
tfylviadii',  or  vrarblers  (q.v.).     It  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  English  books. 

BECHE-DE-MEK,  or  Trepang,  an  article  of  luxury  among  the  Chine.se,  consisting  of 
the  dried  bodies  of  several  species  of  Jiolothuria  (q.v.),  or  sea-cucumber,  wliich  are  found 
in  great  abundance  in  the  shallow^  waters  of  lagoons,  and  on  reefs,  from  the  s.c.  coasts  of 
Asia  to  New  Holland.  The  traffic  in  b^che-de-mer  is  very  extensive,  and  the  Malays 
catch  the  animals,  and  prepare  them  in  large  quantities  for  the  Chinese  market.  They 
are  usually  about  8  or  9  in.  long,  but  some  are  2  ft.  in  length,  and  7  or  8  in.  in  girth. 
They  are  often  found  nearly  buried  in  the  coral  sand,  their  feathered  tentacula  alone 
floating  above  It.  The  larger  ones  are  .sometimes  speared  in  .shallow  water;  but  most  of 
them  are  taken  by  divers  in  depths  of  from  3  to  5  fathoms.  An  expert  diver  will  bring 
up  8  or  10  at  a  time.  They  are  split  down  one  side,  boiled,  pressed  flat  with  stones, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  afterwards  in  smoke,  and  packed  in  bags,  in  which  state  they 
are  bought  by  the  Chinese,  and  conveyed  in  junks  to  China.  Fleets  of  Malay  proas  are 
employed  in  the  search  for  this  curious  production  of  the  sea.  IMacassar  is  the  great 
6taple-i>lace  of  the  trade,  and  from  it  above  8000  cwt.  of  beche-de-mer  are  annually  sent 
to  China,  the  price  varying  according  to  the  kind  and  qualit}',  from  30.**.  to  £10  per  cwt. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  export  of  beche-de-mer  from  ]\Ianilla.  Beche-de-mer  is  ex- 
tremely gelatinous,  and  is  very  much  used  by  the  Chinese  as  an  ingredient  in  rich  .soups. 

BECHER,  JoHANN  Joachoi,  author  of  the  first  theory  of  chemistry,  was  b.  at 
Speier  in  1625.  In  his  youth  he  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  biit  his  zeal  and 
perseverance  overcame  them  all.  He  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  medicine, 
phy.sics,  chemistry,  and  even  politics,  and  in  1660,  was  made  a  n  ember  of  the  ii7>perial 
council  at  Vienna.  While  residing  in  This  city,  he  a.ssisted  in  establishing  .several  manu- 
factures, and  drew  up  the  plan  of  an  East  Indian  commercial  society,  but  unfortunately 
he  fell  into  disgrace,  and  had  to  leave  the  city.     He  next  went  to  Mainz,  and  subsequently 
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lived  in  Munich,  Wiirzburg,  Haarlem,  and  finally  London,  where  he  died  in  1G82  He 
had  many  enemies,  and  was  accused — not  altogether  unjustly — of  charlatanry.  Never- 
theless, he  rendered  important  services  to  chemistry.  His  P'hysica  Subtermnea  was  the 
first  attempt  made  to  bring  physics  and  chemistry  into  close  relation ;  in  the.se  two  he 
sought  the  causes  of  all  the  inorganic  phenomena  in  the  world.  He  at  the  same  time  began 
to  construct  a  theory  of  chemistry,  and  also  investigated  the  process  of  combustion. 
Becher  taught  that  every  metal  was  composed  of  an  earthy  substance  common  to  all 
metals;  of  a  combustible  principle  also  identical  in  all;  and  was  differentiated  from  other 
metals  only  by  the  possession  of  a  peculiar  mercurial  element;  when  a  metal  was  heated, 
until  it  had  changed  its  fo/m,  the  mercurial  substance  was  discharged,  and  nothing 
remained  except  metallic  calx.  Herein  lies  the  first  germ  of  Stahl's  phlogistic  theory, 
which  obtained  universal  currency  until  the  time  of  Lavoisier. 

BECHUANS.     See  Betjuans. 

BECK,  John  Brodhead,  1794-1851;  b.  N.  Y. ;  a  graduate  of  Columbia  college, 
and  professor  of  materia  medica  in  tlfe  Xew  York  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons. 
Among  his  works  is  Infant  Therapeutics. 

BECK,  Lewis  C,  1798-1853;  b.  N.  Y. ;  brother  of  John  Brodhead;  a  graduate  of 
Union  college;  professor  of  chemistry  in  Albany  medical  college;  author  of  works  on 
botany  and  chemistry,  and  of  an  elaborate  report  on  the  mineralogy  of  the  state  of  New 
York. 

BECK,  Theodoiuc  Eomeyn,  ll.d.,  1791-1  85o;  b.  N.  Y. ;  brother  of  John  Brodhead; 
an  American  physician;  he  graduated  at  Union  college,  practiced  in  Albany,  and  in  1841 
was  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  medical  college  of  that  city.  He  was  author  of 
Eletnentis  of  Medical  J ari»prudence. 

BECK,  or  BEEK,  David,  1631-56;  a  Dutch  painter,  trained  by  Van  Dyck;  and 
acquiring  many  of  that  master's  excellences.  He  was  portrait  painter  and  chamberlain 
to  queen  Cliristina  of  Sweden,  with  whom  he  was  in  high  favor.  For  her  gallery  he 
made  portraits  of  nearly  all  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

BEJCKER,  a  co.  in  n.w.  3Iinnesota,  at  the  head  of  the  Red  river  of  the  n. ;  inter- 
sected by  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad;  1400  sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  2256.  The  surface  is  about 
1700  ft.  above  tide  and  dotted  with  lakes.  The  soil  is  generally  good.  Co.  seat,  Detroit 
city. 

BECKER,  Gottfried  Wilhelm,  a  German  author,  b.  at  Leipsic  in  1778,  entered  the 
university  of  that  city  with  the  view  of  studying  medicine,  and  having  taken  his  doctor's 
degree  in  1801,  settlecT  there  as  a  practicing  pliysician  and  a  writer  of  medical  works, 
several  of  which  reached  many  editions.  The  wars  of  the  period  led  him,  however,  to 
turn  his  attention  to  history  and  modern  languages,  and  he  became  well  known  l)y  his 
contributions  to  periodicals,  his  series  of  popular  histories,  and  his  translations  from  the 
English,  French,  and  Italian.  In  1833,  Becker  entirely  relinquished  practicing  medicine, 
and  devoting  himself  to  literature,  became  a  fertile  and  admired  contributor  to  many  of 
its  more  popular  brandies.  He  died  at  Leipsic,  17th  Jan.,  1854.  He  published  several 
attractive  volumes  of  travels  in  his  own  country,  peculiarl}-  adapted  to  the  young, 
among  which  we  may  instance  his  Tour  to  the  Harz,  Sketches  of  Southern  German]/,  etc. 
His  historical  writings,  which  are  not  less  numerous,  chiefly  nan-ate  the  events  of  his 
own  time.  Amongst  them  we  may  particularize  Andreas  Ilofer,  Egypt  as  it  Now  Is,  The 
Fate  of  Spain  in  Modern  Times,  etc.  In  light  literature,  also,  he  was  very  successful  as  a 
tran.slator.     All  his  works  have  been  published  at  Leipsic. 

BECKER,  Herman  Heinrich,  b.  1820;  a  German  radical  politician,  whose  extreme 
views  led  to  his  imprisonment  for  several  years  after  1848.  He  has  since  been  a  luember 
of  the  Prussian  house  of  deputies  and  of  the  North  German  parliament,  and  a  leader  on 
the  liberal  side. 

BECKER,  John  Philip,  one  of  the  most  active  radical  politicians  of  late  years,  was 
b.  Mar.,  1809,  at  Frankenthal,  m  the  Palatinate  on  the  Rhine,  and  brought  up  as  a  brush- 
maker.  The  French  revolution  of  July,  1830,  gave  a  political  bias  to  his  tendencies,  and 
he  took  part  in  the  political  agitations  of  the  day,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
imprisoned;  but  in  1833  he  was  released,  and  exerted  himself  warmly  on  behalf  of  his 
brothers  in  opinion.  In  1837,  he  settled  in  Switzerland,  taking  a  part  in  several  radical 
publications,  and  organizing  in  1838  and  1845  volunteer  corps.  In  the  autumn  of  1847, 
he  was  summoned  to  the  military  bui'cau  at  Berne,  and  being  chosen  adjutant  of  Ochsen- 
bein's  division,  fought  against  the  Sonderbund  Avith  acknowledged  bravery.  Up<  n  the 
failure  of  Hecker's  attempt  to  revolutionize  Baden  in  1848,  Becker,  who  had  organized 
troops  for  his  support,  returned  to  Switzerland,  to  plan  an  expedition  of  German  and 
Swiss  auxiliaries,  to  support  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Rome  and  Sicily.  Their  move- 
ments being  frustrated,  he  led  his  troops  in  the  summer  of  1849  into  the  Palatinate  and 
the  duchy  of  Baden,  where  a  rising  had  taken  place,  and  acted  a  prominent  part  in  many 
engagements.  Subsequently,  he  .settled  in  Geneva,  and  engaged  successfully  in  com- 
merce. A  history  of  the  revolution  of  1849,  in  s.  Germany,  has  been  published  by 
him  and  Esselen.  Becker  has  latelv  been  known  as  a  leader  of  the  socialist  party, 
and  is  an  active  agitator  on  behalf  of  the  association  known  as  the  "  International." 
U.  K.  11.-23 
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BECKER,  K\nh  Frudinand,  b.  at  Lcipsic  in  1804,  may  be  named  with  Kiesewetter 

and  \\'iiitorfcl(l,  as  oiu^  of  tlu'  licsl  GiTinuii  writers  on  the  history  of  music,  and  also  as 
an  oxccllcnt  composer  for  the  origan,  as  is  i)roved  by  his  trios  and  other  compositions 
well  adapted  to  tiie  genius  of  the  inslnimeiit.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned:  a 
vhond-book,  or  collection  of  psalm  and  hymn  tunes  (Leipsic,  1844);  Choral  Melodies  for 
Spitla's  Psalter  and  Harp,  1841;  a  Odalogne  of  his  nuisical  library,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  in  Germany;  On  the  Choral  CoUcctions  of  Various  Christian  Churches,  1841; 
Tic  Choral  Compositions  of  the  Wth  and  llth  Centuries,  1847;  and  The  Composers  of  the 
Idth  C'nt>iri/,18A9.     He  died  Oct.,  1877. 

BECKER,  K.viu,  Fkudinani),  one  of  the  !nost  distinguished  German  philologists,  was 
I),  at  Liser,  in  the  old  electorate  of  Treves,  in  1775.  At  first  a  teacher,  he  afterwards 
Btudied  m(!(licine,  and  ultimately  settled  as  a  practitioner  at  OtTenl)ach.  Here  he 
educated  his  own  children  with  such  success  that  several  families  induced  him  to  take 
charge  of  theirs,  and  thus  his  house  was  converted  into  an  academy  (1823),  which  he 
conducted  till  his  deatli  in  1849.  This  gave  scoputo  his  early  predilection  for  linguistic 
studies,  to  which  his  scientific  training  led  him  to  give  a  quite  new  direction.  Becker 
contemplates  language  as  an  organism,  pervaded  by  strict  logical  laws.  From  this  point  of 
view  he  wrote  his  Dsatsche  Gram niatik  (2d  ed.,  1870).  He  neglects  too  much  the  histori- 
cal develoi)meut  of  language,  and  thus,  as  might  be  expected,  comes  at  times  into  conflict 
with  the  results  of  comparative  philology;  yet  his  work  is  valuable  for  its  logical  conse- 
quence, and  for  its  leading  idea  of  organism  in  language.  Besides  a  Schul<jrainmatik 
(10th  ed.  1873),  which  is  an  outline  of  liis  larger  work,  he  published  several  other  treatises 
on  the  German  language. 

BECKER,  WrLnEii>r  Adolf,  a  distinguished  German  author,  was  b.  at  Dresden  in 
179;>.  Originally  intended  for  commercial  life,  he  soon  abandoned  a  pur.suit  which  he 
found  uncongenial  to  his  tastes,  and  devoted  his  time  to  the  acquisition  of  learning.  In 
181(5,  he  came  to  Leipsic,  where  he  studied  theology,  and  more  particularly  philology. 
In  1840,  he  traveled  through  Italy;  and  in  1842,  was  appointed  professor  of  archceologj'- 
at  the;  university  of  Leipsic,  where  his  prelections  on  the  Latin  authors  were  numerously 
attended.  He  died  at  Meissen,  30th  Sept.,  1846.  His  lively  fancy,  aided  by  a  thorough 
knowlcvlge  of  the  classic  languages,  enabled  him  to  make  quite  a  novel  use  of  antiquity. 
In  his  Charides  (Leip.  1840),  he  ventured  te  reproduce  the  social  life  of  old  Greece;  and 
in  his  Gallas  (Leip.  183S),  to  give  sketches  of  the  Augustan  age  at  Rome.  The  learning 
which  he  has  contrived  to  stuff  into  his  picturesque  sentences  is  marvelous,  not  to  speak 
of  the  quantity  buried  in  his  e.vcursu.s,  or  disquisitions,  which  in  the  English  translation 
of  the  works  by  Metcalfe,  are  transferred  from  the  text  to  the  end  of  the  volumes. 
Lockhart's  Valeriia  is  the  only  thing  in  English  literature  which  corresponds  to  these 
compositions  of  the  German  author.  Becker's  treatise,  De  Comicis_  Romanorum  Fabuli'i 
(Lein.  1837),  is  a  valuable  contriinition  to  the  history  of  Roman  dramatic  poetry.  His 
most  important  work,  m  a  scholastic  point  of  view,  is  his  Hand-book  of  lloman  A7itiqmties 
(1843-46).  which,  after  his  death,  was  continued  by  Marquardt. 

BECKERATH,  Hermann  vox,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  public  characters  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Krefeld  (in  Prussia,)  Dec,  1801.  He  sprang  from  a  commercial 
family,  and  made  a  considerable  fortune  as  a  banker.  But  he  gave  himself  also  to  pur- 
suits of  a  more  intellectual  character,  and  especially  to  the  studies  of  jurisprudence  and 
politics.  The  accession  of  Frederick- William  IV.  to  the  throne  roused  B,  to  a  sense  of 
the  political  condition  of  his  country,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  work  out  its  constitu 
tional  freedom.  In  1843,  he  was  elected  I'epresentative  of  his  native  town  in  the  provin- 
cial diet,  and  continued  for  several  years  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  Prussian  politics. 
He  was  a  deputy  in  the  national  assembly  wdiich  sprang  up  in  the  eventful  year  1848, 
and  held  its  sittings  at  Frankfort.  His  eloquence  exercised  considerable  influence  on 
this  assembly.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  finance,  and  shortly  after  called  to  Berlin, 
to  construct  a  cabinet;  but  in  this  he  failed.  His  strictly  constitutional  advice  was  not 
apparently  agreeable  to  the  court,  and  he  returned  to  Frankfort.  An  advocate  for  Ger- 
man unity,  it  was  he  who  made  use  of  the  expression:  "This  waiting  for  Au.stria  is 
■ieath  to  the  union  of  Germany."  But  he  refused  his  assent  to  anj^  revolutionaiy  meas- 
ure. When  the  retrograde  movement  set  in,  he  resigned  the  posts  he  held  under  gov 
eminent,  Ijut  continued,  as  a  member  of  tlie  second  Prussian  chamber,  a  vigorous  oppo- 
sition to  the  MauteufTel  ministry,  which  had  deserted  the  cause  of  German  unity.  He 
withdrew  from  the  arena  of  political  strife  in  1853.  After  the  return  of  Manteiilfel  to 
power,  m  1858,  B.  w'as  again  elected  a  member  of  the  Prussian  second  chamber;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  decline  tlie  honor,  on  account  of  failing  health.  He  devoted  his  later 
years  to  tlie  afllairs  of  Krefeld,  his  native  town,  where  he  died  in  May,  1870. 

BECKET,  Thomas  a.,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  was 
born  in  London  in  1119  The  story  which  makes  his  mother  a  Saracen  is  charmingly 
romantic,  but  there  are  doubts  if  it  has  any  liistorical  basis.  He  studied  theology  at 
Oxford  and  Paris,  and  afterwards  law  at  Bologna,  and  at  Auxerre,  in  Burgundy.  Hav 
ing  been  recommended  to  Henrv  II.  by  Theobald,  archbishoj)  of  Canterbury,  who  had 
had  experience  of  his  abilities,  B.  was  promoted  to  the  oftice  of  high  chancellor  and 
thus  (according  to  Thierry)  resuscitated  the  hopes  of  the  English  as  tjie  first  native  Eng- 
lishman, since  the  Conquest,  who  had  filled  any  liigh  office.  His  duties  as  high  chancellor 
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Tvcrc  numerous  and  burdon.«omc,  l)nt  he  diseharged  tliem  vigorously.  He  was  maaiiifi- 
cently  liberal  in  his  liospitality.  Henry  hiniseli'  did  not  live  in  a  more  sumptuous  man- 
ner. As  yet,  B.  seems  to  have  regarded  himself  as  a  mere  layman,  though,  in  ])<;int  of 
fact,  he  was  a.deacon;  but  in  11(32,  when  he  was  created  archbisliop  of  C'anterltnry  (au 
otlice  which,  as  it  then  involved  the  abbacy  of  the  cathedral  monastery,  had  never  but 
twice  before  been  lield  by  any  but  a  monk  or  canon-regular),  a  remarkable  change  Itecame 
manifest  in  his  whole  de])ortment.  He  resigned  the  chancellorship,  threw  aside  sud- 
denly his  luxurious  and  courtly  habits,  a.ssumed  an  austere  religious  character,  exhibited 
his  liberality  only  in  his  "charities,"  and  soon  appeared  as  a  zealous  champnwi  di  the 
church  against  all  aggressions  l)y  the  king  and  the  nobility.  Several  m^blemen  anci  lay- 
men were  excommunicated  for  their  alienation  of  church  ])roperty.  Heiny  H  .who,  like  all 
tlic  Norman  kings,  endeavored  to  keep  the  clergy  in  subordination  to  the  state,  convoked 
tlic  nobility  with  the  clergy  to  a  council  in  1164  at  Clarendon  (near  Sali.sbury),  where  the 
so-called  "  constitutions"  (or  laws  relative  to  the  respective  powers  of  church  and  state) 
were  adopted.  To  these,  the  primate,  at  first,  declared  he  would  never  consent;  but 
afterwards,  through  the  efforts  of  the  nobles,  some  of  the  bishops,  and,  finally,  of  the 
pope  himself,  he  was  induced  to  give  his  unwilling  approbation.  Henry  now  began  to 
perceive  that  B.'s  notions  and  his  were  utterly  antagonistic,  and  clearly  exhibited  his 
hostility  to  the  prelate,  whereupon  B.  tried  to  leave  the  country.  For  this  offense  the 
king  charged  B.  with  breach  of  allegiance,  in  a  parliament  summoned  at  Northampton  in 
1164,  confiscated  his  goods,  and  sequestered  the  revenues  of  his  sec.  A  claim  was  also 
made  on  him  for  not  less  than  44,000  marks,  as  the  balance  due  by  him  to  the  crown 
when  he  ceased  to  be  chancellor.  B.  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  next  day  leaving  North- 
ampton in  disguise,  fled  to  France,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  retirement  at  Pontigny, 
in  Burgundy.  The  French  monarch  and  the  pope,  however,  now  took  up  his  cause. 
B.  went  to  Rome,  pleaded  personally  before  his  holiness,  who  reinstated  him  in  the  see 
of  Canterbury.  B.  now  returned  to  France,  whence  he  wrote  angry  letters  to  the  Eng- 
lish bishops,  threatening  thein  with  excommunication.  Several  efforts  were  made  to 
reconcile  Henry  and  B.,  which,  however,  proved  futile;  but  at  length,  in  1170,  a  formal 
agreement  was  come  to  at  Fretville,  on  the  borders  of  Touraine.  The  result  was,  that 
B.  returned  to  England,  entering  Canterbury  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people,  who  were 
tmquestiouably  proud  of  B.,  and  regarded  him — whether  wisely  or  not  is  another  ques- 
tiou — as  a  shield  from  the  oppressions  of  the  nobility;  but  he  soon  manifested  all  his 
former  boldness  of  opposition  to  royal  authority.  At  last,  it  is  said,  the  king,  while  in 
Normandy,  expressed  impatience  that  none  of  his  followers  would  rid  him  of  an  inso- 
lent priest.  The  fatal  suggestion  was  immediately  understood,  and  carried  into  effect 
by  four  barons,  who  departed  by  separate  ways  for  England.  On  the  evening  of  the  29th 
liec,  llTO.they  entered  the  cathedral,  and  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  drag  hiiu  out  of 
the  church,  there  slev,'  B.  before  the  altar  of  St.  Benedict,  in  the  n  transept.  Henry  was 
compelled  to  make  heavy  concessions  to  avoid  the  ban  of  excommunication.  The  mur- 
derers, having  repaired  to  Rome  as  penitents,  were  sent  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine; 
and,  two  years  after  his  death,  B.  was  canonized  by  pope  Alexander  IIL,  and  the  anni- 
versary of  his  death  was  set  apart  as  the  yearly  festival  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  In 
1220,  his  bones  were  raised  from  the  grave  in  the  crypt  where  they  had  been  hastily 
buried  two  days  after  his  murder,  and  were  by  order  of  king  HenrylH.  deposited  in  a 
splendid  siirine.  which  for  three  centuries  continued  to  be  the  object  of  one  of  the  great 
pilgrimages  of  Christendom,  and  still  lives  in  English  literature  in  connection  with 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.  At  the  reformation, "Henry  VHI.  despoiled  the  shrine, 
erased  B.'s  name  from  the  calendar,  and  caused  his  bones  to  be  burnt  and  scattered  to 
the  winds.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  properly  the  character  of  Becket.  We 
do  not  know  what  his  ultimate  aims  were,  whether,  as  some  .suppose,  they  were  patriotic, 
i.e.,  Sa:von,  as  opj^osed  to  Xornum,  or,  as  others  believe,  purely  sacerdotal.  At  all 
events,  the  means  he  used  for  the  attainment  of  them  was  a  despotic  and  irresponsible 
ecclesiasticism.  He  admitted  nothing  done  by  churchmen  to  be  secular,  or  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  civil  courts,  not  even  murder  or  larceny.  Fortunately,  the  Plantagenets 
were  as  dogged  believers  in  their  own  powers  and  pj-ivileges  asB.  inthoseof  the  church;  ' 
and  by  their  obstinate  good  sense,  England  was  kept  wholesomely  jealous  of  the  preten- 
sions of  Rome.  See  Dr.  Giles'  Vltaet  Epktolm  S.  Thomn;  Cantnarienm  :  canon  Morris' Z?/<' 
of  St.  Thomas  Becket;  canon  Robertson's  ii/e  of  Becket;  canon  Stanley's  Hi f<tj>ric(d  Me- 
morials of  Canterhurif ;  Freeman's  Ilistoricjil  Essaj/s;  Hook's  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury;  Fronde's  articles  on  B.  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

BECKETS,  on  shipboard,  a  general  name  for  any  large  hooks,  short  pieces  of  rope. 
or  wooden  brackets,  used  for  confining  ropes,  tackles,  oars,  or  spais  in  a  convenient 
place. 

BECKFORD,  WnxiAM,  the  only  legitimate  son  of  alderman  Bc^kford.  was  b.  in  1760. 
When  he  was  about  9  years  of"  age,  his  father  died,  and  he  inherited  the  larger 
portion  of  an  enormous  property,  consisting  for  the  main  part  of  estates  in  Jamaica,  and 
of  the  estate  of  F^nthill,  in  Wiltshire.  His  annual  revenue  is  .said  to  have  exceeded 
.€100,000.  Y(mng  Beckford  evinced  unusual  intellectual  precocity;  for  in  1780  he 
printed  a  satirical  essay,  entitled  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Exfra^rrdinary  Painters,  in 
which  he  does  not  spare  living  artists,  and  assails  the  cant  of  criticism  with  the  polished 
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weapon  of  liis  wit.  In  1778,  ho  visited  the  continent,  and  met  Voltaire  at  Paris.  Two 
years  tliereat'ter,  he  started  on  his  tirst  great  eoiitiiiental  tour,  and  spent  twelve  months 
in  raniblinn'  through  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Italy.  In  1782,  he  made  a  second  visit  to 
Italy,  and  in  17ST  he  wandered  tlirou'j,h  Porluual  and  S])ain.  In  1788.  lie  married  the 
lady  .Margaret  Gordon,  daunliter  of  Charles,  fourth  earl  of  Ahoyne,  and  in  the  follow 
inii'  year  he  entenid  parliament  as  one  of  the  nienihers  for  Wells  In  the  same  year,  he 
]>ul)iished  I'n thck  in  Friiiich.  IJeekford  informs  us  that  he  wrote  this  tale,  as  it  now 
stands,  at  23  years  of  age,  and  that  it  was  compo.sed  at  one  sitting.  "It  took 
me,"  he, says.  "  three  days  and  two  lughts  of  hard  labor.  1  never  took  off  mj' clothes 
tlie  whole  time.  This  severe  application  made  me  very  ill."  Immediately  on  its  piibli 
cation,  Wiihck  was  translated  into  English;  Beckford  professes  never  to  have  known  the 
translator,  but  thought  his  work  well  done.  In  1790,  he  sat  for  llindon;  in  1794,  he 
aceei)ted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  and  again  left  England.  He  fixed  his  residence  in 
Portugal,  iiurcliased  an  estate  near  (Untra,  and  occupied  for  a  time  that  "paradise" 
which  Byron  commemorated  in  vhildc  llarohl.  Tormented  by  unrest,  he  returned  to 
England;  and  in  1801,  the  sjilendid  furniture  of  Fonthill  was  sold  hy  auction,  and  the 
next  year  his  valuable  collection  of  pictures  was  dispo.sed  of  in  London.  These  disper- 
8ious  were  no  sooner  made  than  he  began  a  new  collection  of  books,  pictures,  furniture, 
curiosities,  and  proceeded  to  erect  a  new  building  at  Fonthill.  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  which  was  a  tower  above  260  ft.  high.  Beckford  resided  at  Fonthill  till  1822, 
when  in  one  of  those  strange  vagaries  of  feeling,  of  which  his  life  was  so  full,  he  sold 
the  estate  and  house,  with  all  its  rare  and  far-gathered  contents,  to  col.  Fanpdiar  for 
£850,000.  Soon  after,  the  great  tower,  which  had  been  raised  on  an  insecure  founda- 
tion, came  to  the  ground.  On  the  sale  of  Fonthill.  Beckford  removed  to  Bath,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  erect  another  lofty  building,  the  plan  of  which  also  included 
a  tower,  but  this  time  not  more  than  100  ft.  high.  While  residing  there,  he  did  not 
mingle  in  Bath  society,  and  the  most  ini])roba1)le  stories  concerning  the  rich  and  morose 
genius  in  their  neigliborhood  were  circulated  among  the  citizens,  and  were  believed  hj 
them.  During  all  his  life,  Beckford  was  a  hard-working  student,  and  was  devoured  byr. 
passion  for  hooks.  Some  of  his  purchases  were  perfectly  imperial  in  their  way.  He 
bought  Gibbon's  library  at  Lausanne,  to  amu.se  him.self  when  he  happened  to  be  in  that 
neighborhood.  He  went  there;  read  in  the  tierce  way  that  he  wrote,  three  days  and  two 
nights  at  a  sitting;  grew  weary  of  his  purchase;  and  handed  it  over  to  his  physician, 
Dr.  Scholl.  Up  till  1834,  he  had  puljlished  nothing  since  Vatliek,  but  in  that  year  the 
literary  silence  of  half  a  century  was  broken  by  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  letters, 
entitled  Kali/,  with  Sketches  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  two  volumes.  In  the  same  year  he 
republished  his  Memoivs  of  Extraordinary  Painters;  and  in  1835,  he  issued  another 
volume,  entitled  Eeajllections  of  an  Excursion  to  the  Monasteries  of  Alcohaca  and  Batalha. 
made  in  June,  1794.  From  the  period  of  this  last  publication  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  2d  of  May,  1844,  he  lived  in  the  deepest  retirement. 

Beckford,  since  the  publication  of  his  Arabian  tale,  has  been  a  power  in  English 
literature.  His  wit,  his  sarcasm,  his  power  of  graphic  description,  may  be  seen  in  his 
journal  and  letters;  and  his  higher  faculties  of  imaginative  conception  and  delineation 
reign  in  the  unmatched  passages  that  .shadow  forth  in  gloom  and  glory  the  'Hall  of 
Eb'li.s." 

BECKMANN,  Johann,  a  German  author,  known  by  his  works  on  natural  history  and 
agriculture,  was  b.  at  Hoya,  in  Hanover,  June  4,  1739.  After  holding,  for  about  two 
years,  a  professorship  of  physics  and  natural  history  in  St.  Petersburg,  he  made  a  tour 
throuirh  Sweden,  where  he  gained  an  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  mines,  and 
received  for  some  time  instructions  from  Linnajus.  In  1766,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  philosophv,  and  in  1770  ordinarv  professor  of  political  economy  at  Gottingen,  where 
he  died,  Feb.  4,  1811.  He  was  the  first  German  author  who  wrote  on  agriculture  in  a 
scientific  style.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned:  Principles  of  German  Agriculture 
(6th  ed.  1806),  Introduction  to  Technology  (,oth  cd.  1809),  Introduction  to  the /Science of  Com- 
merce (1789),  and  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Inventions  (1780-1805). 

BECKX,  Pierre  Jean,  b.  Belgium,  1795;  a  general  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  society  of'Jesus  in  1819,  and  was  the  head  of  the  order  in  1853. 
Soon  after  receiving  orders,  his  superiors  recognized  his  rare  abilities,  and  sent  him  on 
several  delicate  missions.  When  the  duke  Ferdinand  of  Anhalt-Kothen  became  a  con 
vert  to  the  Roman  ('atholic  religion,  young  Beckx  was  appointed  his  confe.s.sor,  and  he 
officiated  for  some  vears  as  priest  of  the  new  church  which  was  built  at  Kothen.  After 
the  death  of  the  duke,  B.  continued  at  the  court  with  the  widow,  the  countess  Julia, 
whom,  at  a  later  period,  he  accompanied  to  Vienna.  In  1847,  he  became  procurator 
for  the  province  of  Austria,  and  in  this  capacity  he  went  to  the  college  of  procurators  at 
Rome.  In  the  following  year  the  Jesuits  were'temporari!y  driven  from  Austria,  and  con- 
sequently father  B.  went  to  Belgium,  v.diere  he  was  nominated  rector  of  the  Jesuit 
colleire  a"t  Louvain.  When  the  Jesuits  were  re-established  in  Austria,  he  zealously  snp- 
portexl  the  projects  of  the  government,  which  were  highly  favorable  to  the  intert-sts  of 
the  church.  He  lent  his  powerful  aid  to  the  primate  of  Hungary,  cardinal  Szeitow\sky, 
who  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  reinstatement  of  the  Jesuits  in  that  portion  of  the 
empire,  and  in  founding  the  noviciate  at  Tyruau.     Being  sent  to  the  as.sembly  at  Rome 
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in  1853,  to  choose  a  successor  to  father  Rootlian,  lie  was  elected  superior  of  the  order. 
The  success  of  the  Jesuits  since  that  time,  especially  in  non-Catholic  countries,  is  due, 
in  no  slight  degree,  to  the  abilit}'  and  foresight  of  father  B.  Besides  some  minor 
writings  and  occasional  discourses,  lie  has  published  a  Month  of  Mary,  which  has  passed 
through  numerous  editions,  and  been  translated  into  many  languages. 

BECQI7EEEL,  Antoine  Cesar,  a  distinguished  French  physicist,  was  b.  7th  Mar., 
1788,  at  Chatillon-sur-Loing,  in  the  department  of  Loiret.  In  1808,  he  entered  ihe 
French  army  as  an  officer  of  engineers,  and  served  with  distinction  in  Spain  under 
marshal  Suchet.  He  took  part  in  the  sieges  of  Tortosa,  Tarragona,  Valencia,  and  olher 
places.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  Ecole  Folyteclinique; 
in  1814,  he  went  tlu-ough  the  campaign  of  France;  and  at  the  peace  of  1815,  retired 
from  the  service,  that  he  might  pursue  his  scientilic  studies  with  greater  advantage.  lu 
1819,  he  publislied  a  volume  of  geological  and  mineralogical  researches,  after  which,  his 
attention  was  principally  devoted  to  electricity  and  magnetism.  While  studying  the 
physical  properties  of  yellow  amber,  B.  had  occasion  to  make  experiments  on  the  liijcra- 
tion  of  electricity  by  pressure.  This  led  him  to  investigate  the  laws  by  which  the  phe- 
nomena of  liberation  are  governed  in  chemical  action.  The  result  of  his  inquiries  was 
the  overthrow  of  V'olta's  theory  of  contact,  and  the  construction,  by  him,  of  the  tirst 
constant  pik;.  He  next  discovered  a  method  of  determining  the  internal  temperature  of 
human  and  animal  bodies,  and  by  physiological  applications  demonstrated  that,  when  a 
muscle  contracts,  there  is  a  development  of  heat.  B.  is  besides  one  of  the  creators  of 
electro-chemistry.  His  labors  in  this  branch  of  science  opened  for  him,  in  1829,  the  door 
of  the  Acadeniie  (le  Sciences.  Since  1828,  he  had  begun  to  apply  electro-chenustry  in  the 
reproduction  of  mineral  substances,  and  in  the  treatment  by  the  humid  way  of  silver, 
lead,  and  copper  ores.  In  1837,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  society  of  London. 
Among  his  works  were  the  Traite  de  V Ekctricite  et  du  Magnetisme;  Traite  d'Ehctro- 
ehitak;  Traite  de  Physique;  Elements  de  Physique  terrestre  et  de  Metcorologie.  He  died  on 
the  19th  Jan.,  1878. — Becquerel,  Alex.\jsdre  Edmoxd,  son  of  Antoine  Cesar  B.,  an 
eminent  physicist,  was  b.  at  Paris,  24th  ^Mar.,  1820.  He  was  decorated  with  the  legion 
of  honor  in  1851,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  phj'sics  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers,  1853.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Acadeniie  des  Sciences.  To  his  conjoint  labors 
with  his  father  are  due  interesting  researches  concerning  the  solar  spectrum,  and  the 
elements  of  electric  light  {C'omptes  Rendaes  de  V Acadeinie,  1839^0);  Elements  de  Phyxiqne 
Terresti'e  etde  Meteorologie  (184:7) ;  Memoires  sur  les  Lois  qui  president  d  la  Decompositiorh 
electro-chimique  des  Corps  (1849);  and  a  Note  sur  le  trace  des  Lignes  Isothermes  en  France; 
des  Recherches  sur  les  Effets  Electriques  (1852  and  1855);  and  La  Lumiere,  ses  Causes  et  ses 
Effets  (1868). 

BECSE,  New,  a  market  t.  of  Austria,  about  4  m.  e.  from  Old  Becse.  Pop.  6472. 

BECSE.  Old,  a  market  t.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  the  Servian  Woiwodschaft,  24  m. 
n.n.e.  from  Xeusatz.     Pop.  11,222. 

BECSKEREK  NAGY,  or  Great  Becskerek,  a  t.  of  Hungarj^  in  the  co.  of  Torontal, 
situated  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Bega,  about  45  m.  s.w.  of  Temesvar,  with  which  place 
it  is  connected  by  canal.  B.  N.  is  an  important  market  t.,  and  has  a  pop.  (1869)  of 
19,666. 

BED  (with  some  variations  in  spelling,  the  word  is  common  to  all  Germanic  lan- 
guages), an  article  of  household  furniture  on  which  to  sleep.  Beds  have  been  and  are 
of  various  forms,  almost  every  country  having  its  own  kind  of  bed.  In  ancient  times  in 
Palestine,  the  B.  .seems  to  have  been  a  simple  kind  of  couch  for  reclining  on  during 
the  day,  and  sleeijing  on  at  night,  and  readily  removable  from  place  to  place,  as  is 
referred  to  in  different  parts  of  Scripture.  About  the  heat  of  the  day,  Ishbosheth  lay 
on  his  B.  at  noon  (2  Sam.  iv.  5).  In  receiving  visitors,  the  king  bowed'himself  upon  the 
bed  (1  Kings  i.  47).  Jesus  saith,  "  Take  up  thy  B.,  and  go  unto  thine  house"  (.Matt.  ix. 
6).  Yet  in  these  early  times,  beds  or  couches  must,  in  some  instances,  have  been  highly 
ornamented:  thus,  "I  have  decked  my  B.  with  coverings  of  tapestry,  with  carved  works, 
with  tine  linen  of  Egypt"  (Prov.  vii.  16).  The  ancient  Greeks  had  an  elegant  kind  of 
beds  in  the  form  of  open  couches;  the}' rested  on  a  frame-work  with  posts;  their  mat- 
tresses were  stuffed  with  wool  or  feathers;  and  they  had  coverings  of  a  costly  nature. 
The  Romans  had  latterly  beds  of  great  richness  and  magnificence.  They  were  of  two 
kinds — the  Icctus  tricliniaris,  or  couch  for  reclining  upon  at  meals;  and  the  lectus  cubicu- 
laris,  or  B.  placed  in  bed-chambers  for  sleeping  in  during  the  night.  In  eastern  coun- 
tries, at  the  present  day,  beds  are  for  the  most  part  simple  couches  or  mattresses,  which 
can  be  easily  rolled  up  and  carried  away.  In  India,  these  couches  are  called  charpoys. 
It  will  be  understood  that,  in  hot  climates,  few  bedclothes  are  used — in  general,  there 
being  only  a  single  sheet  employed;  care  is  taken,  however,  to  use  mosquito-curtains, 
without  which  rest  would  be  impracticable.     See  Mosquito. 

Throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  beds  are  of  the  open  couch  form,  suitable  in 
width  for  one  person.  They  consist  of  a  frame  or  bedstead,  less  or  more  ornamental, 
bearing  one  or  two  hair  or  wool  mattresses:  they  are  often  provided  Avith  curtains, 
which  depend  from  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  In  French  hotels,  such  beds,  neatly  done 
up,  are  seen  in  sitting-rooms.     In  Germany,  there  is  a  common  practice  of  placing  large 
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Hat  bugs  of  down  above  the  other  covcrnigs  of  beds,  for  the  sake  of  warmth^  aud  some- 
times a  bed  of  dowu  aUogether  supplies  the  place  of  blaukets.  Throusjchout  America, 
the  beds  are  usually  of  the  French,  or  oi)en  couch,  form.  The  simplest  kind  of  B.  yet 
invented — except,  indeed,  the  oriental  rug  spread  on  the  floor — is  one  frei[uenlly  to  be 
seen  in  America.  The  bedstead  consists  of  u  folding  ti'estle,  constructed  vvitli  canvas 
on  the  jtrinciple  of  a  cam]i-slo(d,  witii  a  movable  head-board  at  one  end  to  retairi  the 
pillow.  With  a  hair-mattres.s,  a  pillow,  and  the  necessary  coverings  laid  on  it,  this 
makes  one  of  the  most  comfortable  beds  imaginable.  Its  great  advantage  consists  in  its 
being  easily  folded  up  and  put  away  in  small  s])ace.  In  some  of  the  hotels  in  the  United 
States,  when  the  arrival  of  guests  exceeds  the  ordinary  accommodation,  a  number  of 
trestle-beds  can  be  improvised  in  a  few  iiunutes  in  one  of  the  largt;  halls. 

To  ])revent  tlio  falling  of  dust  on  the  face,  the  Unmans,  in  same  instances,  used  cano- 
pies {nuhva)  over  their  beds;  in  no  country  but  Enghmd,  however,  has  the  canopied  bed- 
stead been  thoroughly  perfected  and  naturalized.  The  English  four-posted  B.,  or  B. 
proper,  is  a  gigantic  ])ieceof  furniture,  to  which  all  persons  aspire;  and  when  tastefully 
titted  up,  it  oliers  that  degree  of  comfort  and  .seclusion  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
domestic  habits  of  the  people.  Like  mo.st  Emrlish  beds,  it  is  made  of  sufficient  size  to 
acconunodate  two  person.s — the  husband  and  wife — and  is  hence  known  as  the  family-bed. 
The  dimensions  of  a  good  family  B.  are  as  follows:  Ijdug  part,  G  ft.  (5  in.  in  length,  by  5 
ft.  2  in.  in  breadth;  height  from  the  floor,  2  ft.  9  in. ;  height  of  the  posts  from  tiie  floor 
to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  9  feet.  The  roof  or  canopy  is  supported  by  the  four  posts, 
which  are  of  mahogany,  finely  turned  and  carved.  On  rods  along  the  cornice,  hang 
curtains,  which  can  be  drawn  around  the  sides  and  foot.  The  top  stands  towards  the 
wall,  .so  that  the  B.  can  be  approached  on  the  two  sides.  The  curtains  are  composed  of 
silk  or  worsted  damask;  in  old  times,  they  were  of  tapestry.  "With  a  spring-mattress 
below,  and  a  wool-mattress  above,  the  B.  is  complete,  all  but  the  blankets,  sheets,  bol- 
ster, and  pillows.  Ticks  with  feathers,  laid  on  a  hair-mattress,  are  also  common.  Fully 
efiuippi-d,  a  B.,  as  just  described,  costs  from  £50  to  £80.  The  great  B.  at  Ware,  in 
Hertfordshire,  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  England,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  Tivi'lfth 
A'^Ai  of  Shakespeare:  "Although  this  sheet  were  big  enough  for  the  bed  of  Ware  in 
England."  The  famous  B.;  which  is  still  seen  in  one  of  the  inns  at  Ware,  measures  13 
ft.  square,  and  is  said  to  be  capable  of  holding  a  dozen  persons. 

Latterly,  a  species  of  B.  has  been  introduced  into  England,  called  the  Elizabethan 
bed.  In  point  of  size,  it  resembles  the  four-poster,  but  it  has  only  two  tall  posts,  with 
a  canopy  and  curtains  at  the  head,  leaving  more  than  half  of  the  B.  exposed.  The  tent 
B.  is  an  inferior  kind  of  four-poster;  it  has  a  semicircular  light  frame  roof,  and  light 
calico  curtains.  A  more  novel  variety  of  bedsteads  are  those  made  of  iron  or  brass, 
formed  like  open  couches,  which  liave  come  into  very  general  emjjloyment.  The  cold 
and  humid  climate  of  the  British  islands,  independently  of  the  habits  of  the  people,  has 
greatly  influenced  the  form  of  the  B. ;  for  although  it  may  be  more  wholesome  to  sleep 
without  than  with  curtains,  it  has  been  difficult  to  make  the  practice  of  doing  so  gen- 
eral, particularly  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  In  the  humbler  class  of  rural 
cottages  in  Scotland,  there  still  lingers  the  old  custom  of  sleeping  in  wooden  bedsteads 
with  sliding  doors.  This  box  variety  of  B.  is  considered  as  unfavorable  to  ventilation, 
but  it  is  the  only  kind  of  sleeping-place  which  is  endurable  where  there  are  damp  earthen 
floors  and  imperfect  ceilings.  Its  use  is  disappearing  in  the  progress  of  cottage  improve- 
ment. 

In  old  times  in  England,  beds  were  formed  wdth  straw  instead  of  wool,  hair,  or 
feathers,  asat  present;  hence  the  phrase  of  a  "lady  in  the  straw,"  signifjdng  that  she  is 
being  confined.  By  the  humbler  classes  in  the  rural  districts,  straw  is  still  used  for 
beds,  and  also  ticks  stufi'ed  Avith  chalT.  According  to  an  old  superstition,  no  person 
could  die  calmly  on  a  B.  of  feathers  of  game  birds. 

For  invalids,  there  have  been  invented  air-beds  and  water-beds,  wdiich  are  now  in 
use,  and  justly  appreciated.     See  Air-Beds,  also  Wateh-Bed. 

BED.  or  Str.\tum,  is  a  layer  of  sedimentary  rock  of  similar  materials,  and  of  some, 
thickness,  cohering  together  so  as  to  be  quarried  and  lifted  in  single  blocks.  Beds  are 
often  composed  of  many  fine  laminse  or  plates.  The  lamin*  are  the  results  of  intermis- 
sions in  the  supply  of  materials,  produced  by  such  causes  as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide,  river-floods,  or  the  more  or  less  turbid  state  of  the  water  under  which  they  were 
deposited.  When  the  intervals  between  tlie  supply  of  materials  were  short,  the  numer- 
ous laminne  closely  adhere,  and  form  a  bed  cut  off  froin  the  superior  deposit,  by  the 
occuiTence  of  a  longer  interval,  during  which  the  bed  became  consolidated  more  or  less 
before  the  next  was  deposited.  When  the  lamination  is  obscure,  or  not  distinct  from 
the  stratification,  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  materials  liad  been  supplied  without 
any  intermission. 

BEDA,  or  Bede  (surnamed,  on  account  of  liis  learning,  piety  and  talents.  Vener- 
able), the  greatest  name  in  the  ancient  literature  of  Britain,  and  probably  the  most 
distinguished  scholar  in  the  world  of  his  age,  was  b.  about  the  year  673  a.d.  The  exact 
spot  of  his  birth  is  a  point  in  dispute  among  antiquaries,  but  is  commonly  believed  to 
have  been  in  what  is  now  the  parish  of  Moukton,  near  Wearmouth,  in  Durham.  In  his 
seventh  year  he  entered  tho  neighboring  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  at  Wearmouth,  where 
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lie  remained  for  13  yt?ars,  and  was  educated  under  the  care  of  the  abbot  Benedict  Bis- 
cop,  and  his  successor,  Ceolfrid.  His  religious  instructor  was  tlic  mouk  Trumlierct;  his 
music-master,  John,  cliief-singer  {a rcli /cantor)  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Koine,  ^vllo  liad 
been  called  to  England  by  the  abbot  Benedict.  After  these  studies  at  Weannouth,  B. 
removed  to  the  twin-mouasteiy  of  St.  Paul  at  Gyruum  (now  written  Jarrow),  fouudod 
in  682;  here  he  took  deacon's  orders  in  his  uineteentli  year,  and  was  ordained  i)riest  in 
his  thirtieth,  by  John  of  Beverley,  then  bishop  of  Hexham.  In  the  shcilter  of  h\s  (|uiet 
and  sacred  retreat,  while  the  tempest  of  barbaric  strife  raged  without,  and  the  hearts  of 
all  men  in  England  were  torn  by  sanguinary  passions,  B.  now  began  earnestly  to  conse- 
crate his  life  to  such  literature  as  was  ]iossible  in  those  days,  including  Latin  and  Gi'eek, 
and  at  least  some  acquaintance  with  Hebrew,  medicine,  astronomy,  and  prosody.  He 
wrote  homilies,  lives  of  saints,  hymns,  epigrams,  works  on  chronology  and  grammar, 
and  comments  on  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  His  calm  and  gentle  spirit, 
tiie  humanizing  character  of  his  pursuits,  and  the  holiness  of  his  life,  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  tlie  violence  and  slaughter  which  prevailed  in  the  whole  island.  To  none  is 
the  beautiful  language  of  Scripture  more  applicable — "  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place." 
When  laboring  under  disease,  and  near  the  close  of  his  life,  he  engaged  in  a  translation 
of  St.  John's  gospel  into  Anglo-Saxon,  and  dictated  his  version  to  liis  pupils.  He  d. 
May  26,  735,  and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Jarrow:  long  afterwards  (in  the  middle 
of  the  11th  c),  his  bones  were  removed  to  Durham.  His  most  valuable  work  is  the 
Hisioria  Ecdesiastica  Gcntis  Anglorum,  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  England,  in  tive  books, 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  almost  all  our  information  on  the  ancient  historj-  of  Eng- 
land down  to  731  A.D.  B.  gained  the  materials  for  this  work  partly  from  Roman  writers, 
but  chieliy  from  native  chronicles  and  biogTaphies,  records,  and  public  documents,  and 
oral  and  written  communications  from  his  contemporaries.  King  Alfred  translated  it 
into  Anglo-Saxon.  In  chronology,  the  labors  of  B.  were  important,  as  he  tirst  intro- 
duced the  Diouj'sian  reckoning  of  dates  in  his  work,  De  Sex  ^^Jatibus  Mundi.,  which 
served  as  a  basis  for  most  of  the  medieeval  chroniclers  of  leading  events  in  the  world's 
history.  Among  the  editions  of  B.'s  historj'  maj*  be  noticed:  the  first,  published  at 
Strasburg  about  1500;  a  much  better  edition,  by  Smith  (C'aml)ridge,  1722):  one  not  less 
valuable,  by  Stevenson  (Lond.,  1838);  another,  by  the  late  Dr.  llusse}' (Oxf.,  1846);  a 
ionvih  in  the  Monurnei(t(i  Hixtorica  Britannica  (Lond.,  1848);  and  that  included  by  Dr. 
Giles  in  his  edition  of  the  whole  works  of  B.,  with  an  English  translation  of  the  histor- 
ical parts  (6  vols.,  Lond.,  1843-44).  Entire  editions  of  B.'s  writings  have  been  published 
in  Paris  (1544-54),  Basel  (1563),  and  Cologne  (1612  and  1688).  English  versions  of  his 
Eedesiastierd  History  were  published  by  Stapletoc,  in  1565;  by  Stevens,  in  1723;  by 
Hurst,  in  1814;  by  Wilcock,  in  1818;  and  by  Giles,  in  1840.  See  Gelile's  De  Beda  Veri- 
erabiUs  Vita  et  Sc/ipfit  (Ley den,  1838);  Wright's  Biograpl/ia  Britannica  Litteraria,  vol.  i. 
(Loud.,  1843);  Surtees's  History  of  Durham,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  2  to  6,  66  to  69. 

BEDARIEUX,  a  t.  of  France,  department  of  Herault,  situated  on  the  river  Orb.  Avell 
built,  and  second  to  none  of  its  size  in  industry.  Pop.  '76,  7372,  who  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  fine  and  coarse  cloths,  stuffs,  cotton  and  woolen  stockings,  hats,  paper, 
oil,  soap,  leather,  etc. 

BEDCHAMBER,  Lords  op  the,  officers  in  the  British  royal  household,  twelve  in 
number,  who.  in  the  reign  of  a  king,  wait  in  turn  upon  the  sovereign's  person.  They 
are  under  the  groom  of  the  stole,  who  attends  his  majesty  only  on  state  occasions. 
There  are  also  thirteen  grooms  of  the  B.,  who  take  their  turns  of  attendance.  The  salary 
of  the  groom  of  the  stole  is  £2000 ;  of  the  lords  of  the  B. ,  £1000 ;  and  of  the  grooms,  £500  a 
year.  These  offices  in  the  reign  of  a  queen  are  performed  by  ladies.  Corresponding  to  the 
groom  of  tlie  stole  is  the  mistress  of  the  robes,  and  to  the  grooms  of  the  B.  are  B. 
women.  Her  majesty,  queen  Victoria,  has  usually  had  from  ten  to  twelve  ladies  and 
extra  ladies  of  the  B.,  and  eight  B.  women.  These  offices  are  objects  of  high  ambition, 
from  the  access  they  give  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and  are  for  the  most  part  tilled 
by  "the  prime  nobility  of  England."  They  are  not  usually  vacated  on  a  change  of 
ministry,  and  sir  Robert  Peel's  departure  from  the  usual  etiquette  on  this  point,  in  1839, 
excited  no  small  commotion. 

BEDDOES,  Lo^-ELL  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  B.,  and  of  Anna,  third 
daughter  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  of  Edgeworthstown,  Ireland,  sister  of  Maria 
Edgeworth,  the  distinguished  novelist,  was  b.  at  Rodney  place,  Clifton,  on  the  20th 
July,  1803.  In  1809,  Dr.  Beddoes  died,  leaving  his  son  to  the  guardianship  of  3Ir. 
Davies  Giddy,  who,  under  his  after-name  of  sir  Davies  Gilbert,  became  the  president  of 
the  royal  society.  By  this  gentleman,  young  B.  was  placed  at  the  Bath  grammar  school; 
from  thence,  in  1817,  he  removed  to  the  Charter  house ;  and  in  May.  1820,  he  entered  as  a 
commoner  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxford.  In  1821  he  published  the  Improvisatore .  On 
this,  his  earliest  poetic  offspring,  he  looked  with  no  favor  at  a  later  period,  and  was 
wont  to  hunt  after  stray  copies  in  the  libraries  of  his  friends,  and  to  disemboAvel  them 
mercilessly  when  he  effected  a  capture.  In  1822,  he  published  The  Brick's  Tragedy, 
which  achieved  for  its  author  a  great  reputation.  In  1824.  he  went  to  GiHtingen  to 
Btudj'  medicine,  and  from  this  time  forth  continued  to  live  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
with  occasional  visits  to  England.  While  engaged  at  Frankfort  (1847)  in  dissecting,  he 
.received  a  slight  wound,  which  was  the  means  of  infusing  a-ooxious  virus  into  his  sys- 
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tc'iii.  His  lioaltli  now  l)o^^'^n  to  f;i!l.  In  1848,  lie  went  to  Basel,  TAiiere  lie  fell  from  his 
liorse,  and  injured  his  leg.  An  amputation  following,  he  died  on  th"  26th  Jan.,  1849, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  hospital. 

Dm-ing  his  wanderings  in  German}',  B.  was  engaged  at  intervals  in  the  composition 
of  a  drama  entitled  Death'' s  Jest-hook.  This  work,  together  witli  his  otlier  manuscripts, 
consisting  chielly  of  poetry,  he,  on  his  dcath-lx'd,  confided  to  the  care  of  a  friend  in  Eng- 
land, desiring  him  to  use;  his  discretion  as  to  their  ])ul)lication.  In  eonsequenco,  in  1851, 
liis  ])oetical  works,  with  a  memoir  attaelied,  ajijieared  in  two  volumes.  Tlie  merits  of 
these  dramatic  fragments  are  quite;  peculiar.  The  author  exhibits  no  power  of  charac- 
terization, no  ability  in  the  condiict  of  a  storj';  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  crush  of 
thouglitand  image,  the  tone  of  music,  and  the  depth  of  color,  are  quite  wonderful.  Mr. 
B.  never  could  have  become  a  dramatist,  and  of  this,  during  his  later  years,  he  seems 
to  have  become  aware.  His  works  jjall  with  s])leiidor,  and  are  monotonous  by  very 
richness.  Tluw  are  like  a  wilderness  wliere  luitnre  has  been  allowed' to  pour  herself 
forth  in  all  her  waste  and  tropical  excess,  unrestrained  by  a  pruning  hand,  and 
unpierced  by  any  path. 

BEDDOES,  TiiOM.vs,  a  physician  of  remarkable  talents,  and  a  popular  writer  on 
chemistr}',  physics,  ])hysiology,  disease,  etc.,  was  b.  at  Sliifl'nall,  in  tShru[ishire,  1760. 
In  his  studies  at  Oxford  and  Edinburgh,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  knowledge  of 
ancient  and  modern  languages — the  modern  he  acquired  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher — and 
by  his  varied  attainments  in  botany,  mineralogy,  geology,  chemi.stry,  etc.  In  Edin- 
burgh he  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  Cullen,  who  employed  hun  to  add  notes  to  Berg- 
man's Pliysirid  (lud  Chemical  Exaai/s.  In  1785,  he  published  a  translation  of  Bergman's 
Essai/s  o)i  Elcrtite  Attraetionx,  with  valuable  original  notes.  In  1787,  he  ^\■as  appointed 
to  the  ehemieal  leetureshij)  in  the  luiiversity  of  Oxford.  Here  his  lectures  became 
exceedingly  popular;  but  his  unconcealed  sympathies  with  the  French  revolutionary 
party  ui  England,  appear  to  have  rendered  his  post  so  uncomfortabli!  that  he  resigned  it 
in  1702,  and  retired  into  the  country.  AVhile  in  retirement,  he  wrote  his  work  On  Him 
Nature  of  Demontitrati.m  Evidence,  with  an  Explanation,  of  Certain  Difficidtieii  Oeearring in 
the  Elements  of  Geoinetri/,  "which  was  intended  to  show  that  mathematical  reasoning  pro- 
ceeds entirely  on  the  evidence  affordc^d  by  the  senses,  and  that  geometry  is  based  on 
experiment  Several  patriotic  pamphlets  followed,  and  the  History  of  Jmar.  Jenkins,  in 
which  he  laid  down,  in  a  popular  style,  rules  of  sobriety,  health,  etc.,  for  the  benelit  of 
the  working  classes.  Of  this  work,  40,000  copies  were  sold  in  a  short  time.  In  1798, 
after  having  spent  considerable  time  in  studying  the  use  of  artiticial  or  medicated  gases 
in  the  cure  of  diseases,  especially  consumption,  aided  by  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  and  pecuniarily  assisted  by  his  friend,  Thomas  Wedgwood,  he  opened  a  pneu- 
matic hospital  at  Bristol.  This  institution  did  not  succeed  in  its  main  object,  which  was 
to  show  tliat  all  diseases  being,  as  B.  maintained,  referrable  to  an  undue  proportion  or 
deficiency  of  some  elementary  principle  in  the  human  organism,  could  be  cured  by 
breathing  a  medicated  atmosphere;  and  B.,  whose  zeal  had  abated,  retired  from  it  about 
a  year  before  his  death,  in  1808.  The  only  results  of  the  enterprise  were  several  works 
by  B.  on  the  application  of  medicated  air  to  diseases,  and  the  introduction  to  the  world 
of  Davy  (afterwards  sir  Humphry),  who  \\  i.s  thcj  superintendent  of  the  institution.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  says  of  B. :  "  He  had  talents  which  would  have  exalted  him  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  philosophical  eminence,  if  they  had  been  applied  with  discretion."  A  life  of 
B.  was  published  in  1811  by  Dr.  Stock. 

BEDEAU,  Marie  Ai,phoxse,  a  distinguished  French  gen.,  was  b.  at  Vertou,  near 
Nantes,  Aug.,  1804.  In  1817,  he  entered  the  military  school  of  La  FlSche;  in  1820,  St. 
Cyr;  and  in  1825  received  a  commission  in  the  army.  In  the  Belgian  campaign  of  1831- 
32,  lie  was  aid-de-camp  to  gen.  Gerard,  and  attracted  notice  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp. 
In  1836  he  was  sent  to  Algeria,  as  commandant  of  a  battalion  of  the  foreign  legion.  Here 
he  acquired  his  great  military  reputation.  He  took  part  in  most  of  the  military  opera- 
tions by  which  tiie  dominion  of  France  was  established  over  the  natives,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  gen.  of  brigade  In  1847,  he  was  for  a  short  time  governor  of  Algeria,  but 
was  superseded  by  the  duo  d'Aumale. 

When  ihe  revolution  of  Feb.  broke  out,  B. ,  who  was  in  Paris  on  leave  of  absence, 
^vas  commissioned  by  marshal  Bugeaud  to  suppress  the  insurrection.  This  he  found  it 
impossible  to  do,  but  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  has  been  severely  blamed.  By  the  pro- 
visional government  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  an  ofHce,  however,  which  he 
immediately  changed  for  the  command  of  the  city  of  Paris.  On  the  formation  of  the 
coii.stituent  asseml)ly,  he  was  named  vice-president,  and  always  voted  with  t!ie  republi- 
can party.  Along  with  Cavaignac,  Lamoriciere,  and  others,  he  was  arrested  on  the  2d 
Dec.,  1851.  and  went  into  exile.  B.  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  fervor  of  his  convic 
t  ions  aave  ri,se  to  the  groundless  rumor  that  he  had  entered  into  iioly  ordens.  He  died 
m  1803. 

BEDEGTIAR,  a  remarkable  gal!  (q.v.)  often  found  on  the  branches  of  various  species 
of  rose,  ])arlicHlarh' of  the  sweet-brier,  upon  which  account  it  is  sometimes  called  sweet- 
brier  sjionge.  It  is  produced  sometimes  by  cynips  re/srp,  sometimes  by  other  species 
of  gall  insect.  It  is  usually  of  a  roundish  shape,  often  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter;  its 
nucleus  is  spongy  and  librous,  containing  numerous  cells,  in  each  of  which  is  a  small 
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larva;  externally  it  is  slia^gj',  hcing  covered  with  moss-like  braiiching  fibers,  "which  are 
at  first  grceu,  afterwards  purple  or  red.  It  was  formerly  in  some  repute  as  a  diuretic 
and  as  a  remedy  for  stone ;  it  has  more  recently  been  recommended  as  a  vermifuge,  and 
as  a  cure  for  toothache. 

BEDELL,  GuEGoiiY  Tiiuustox,  d.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1817;  son  of  Gregory  Townsend; 
educated  in  Bristol  college,  Pcnn. ;  was  rector  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  the 
Ascension  in  Xew  York  city  from  18-13  to  1859,  when  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Ohio. 
Araong.his  works  are  The  Dlcuuty  of  Chritit,  The  Profit  of  Godliness,  Principles  of  Pastor- 
ahip,  Sacredness  of  the  Grave,  The  Age  of  Indej^Oodence,  etc. 

BEDELL,  Gregoky  Townsend,  d.d..  1793-1834;  b.  K  Y. ;  a  clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church:  graduated  at  Columbia  college,  and  won  high  position  as 
a  preacher.  He  published  On/oard,  or  Christian  Progression,  Beminciation,  Uaymarkets, 
EzclcieVs  Vision,  Bible  Studies,  sermons,  etc. 

BEDELL,  William,  one  of  the  best  prelates  that  have  adorned  the  English  church, 
was  b.  at  Black  Notley,  Essex,  in  loTO.  lie  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  after  his  ordination,  officiated  as  a  clergyman  for  several  years  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.  In  1G04,  he  accompanied  Sir  Henry  Wotton  as  his  chaplain  to  Venice. 
There  he  resided  8  years,  deeply  engaged  in  study,  and  honored  b}^  the  friendship  of 
many  distinguished  men,  in  particular  of  father  Paul  Sarpi,  tiieii  engaged  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  celebrated  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  While  residing  here,  he  translated 
the  English  Conunon  Prayer  Book  into  Italian,  which  was  highly  appreciated  by  many  of 
the  Venetian  clergy.  On  his  return  home,  he  resumed  his  pastoral  duties  at  Bury,  where 
he  lived  for  some  time  in  such  retirement,  that  when  his  friend  Diodati  came  to  England, 
he  inquired  in  vain  for  the  admirable  B.,  whose  merits  were  so  well  known  at  Venice. 
He  had  given  up  hopes  of  finding  him,  when  one  day  he  encoimtered  him  in  the  streets 
of  London.  In  IGlo  B.  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Horingsheath,  in  Sutiolk,  where 
he  remained  12  j'ears.  His  retired  life  and  his  Calvinistic  thecjlogy  long  hindered  the 
recognition  of  his  merits.  At  length,  in  1627,  he  was  unanimously  elected  provost  of 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  to  which  the  fame  of  his  learnnig  and  piety  had  extended.  He 
refused  to  undertake  the  charge  till  positively  commanded  by  the  king.  At  the  end  of 
two  years,  he  was  promoted  to  the  united  bishoprics  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  the  latter 
of  which  he  resigned  in  the  following  year,  1G30.  He  immediately  set  himself  to  reform 
the  crying  abuses  tliat  prevailed  in  his  diocese,  and  with  so  happy  a  combination  of  wis- 
dom, firmness,  and  charity,  that  even  his  enemies  were  constrained  to  do  homage  to  his 
virtues.  Among  his  other  remarkable  acts,  he  removed  his  lay-chancellor,  and  took 
tpon  himself  the  ancient  episcopal  jurisdiction  of  hearing  and  deciding  causes.  The 
chancellor  obtained  a  decree  against  him  in  chancery,  with  costs,  but  was  so  impressed 
with  the  superiority  of  the  bishop's  services  to  his  own,  that  he  dropped  his  claim,  and 
even  appointed  a  surrogate,  with  orders  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the 
bishop.  The  translation  of  the  Old  Testam  -ut  into  Irish  was  accomplished  under  B.'s 
direction  (the  New  had  been  already  translated),  as  well  as  some  of  the  homilies  of  Chry- 
sostom  and  Leo  on  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion 
in  1G41,  his  popularity  for  some  time  saved  his  family  from  violence,  his  being  the  only 
English  house  in  the  count}'  of  Cavan  that  was  spared.  At  length,  on  his  refusal  to 
dismiss  his  liock,  he  was  seized,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Cloughboughter.  Thence 
he  was  removed  to  the  Iiouse  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  where  he  continued  to  minister 
officially  till  his  death,  at  the  eu<l  of  a  few  weeks7Feb.  7,  1642,  in  the  71st  year  of  his 
age.  The  rebels  followed  his  body  to  the  grave  in  the  churchj'ard  of  Kilmore.  Besides 
some  othei'  works,  B.  translated  the  last  two  books  of  father  Paul's  history.  His  life 
"was  written  by  Burnet. 

BEDESMAN,  one  who  solicits  or  prays  for  something.  The  Anglo-Saxons  called  a 
prayer  "bead,"  and  in  manuscripts  of  the  loth  c.  are  the  expressions  before  the  name, 
"  Your  humble  bedesman,"  or  "  bedeswomau." 

BEDFORD,  a  co.  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  Maryland  border,  drained  by  the  Juniata, 
and  reached  by  the  Bedford  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad;  1000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70, 
29,635.  It  has  a  mountainous  surface,  but  is  good  for  cattle  raising.  Coalmining  is  also 
carried  on.     Co.  seat,  Bedford. 

BEDFORD,  a  co.  in  central  Tennessee,  on  Dutch  river,  intersected  by  the  Nashville 
and  Chattanooga  railroad;  550  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  24.333 — 6484  colored.  It  has  an  undulat- 
ing and  fertile  surface;  produces  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  cattle,  etc.  Co.  seat,  Shelby ville. 
BEDFORD,  a  co.  on  the  James  river  in  s.  Virginia,  intersected  bv  the  Ohio.  Missis- 
sippi and  Atlantic  railroad;  504  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  25.327—10,770  colored;  in  '80.  31,226. 
The  chief  crops  are  cereals,  tobacco,  and  wool.  The  peaks  of  Otter  in  this  co.  pre- 
sent magnificent  scenery,  and  the  Bedford  alum  springs  are  valuable.    Co.  seat,  Liberty. 

BEDFORD,  a  Aillage  and  capital  of  B.  co.  in  Penna..  on  the  Huntington  and 
Broad  Top  railroad,  94  m.  w.s.w.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  '70,  1347.  The  B.  springs  are  a 
fasliionable  summer  resort.     There  are  iron  and  other  manufactories  in  the  village. 

BEDFORD  (Saxon.  Bedninford,  town  of  the  ford),  tlie  chief  t.  of  Bedfordshire,  is 
situated  on  the  Ouse  (which  is  navigable  thence  to  tlie  sea,  a  distance  of  74  m  ),  about 
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G3  111.  n.ii.w.  of  London  by  rail,  and  in  tlic  midst  of  a  brond  (■x]>nnso  of  rich  pasture, 
wheut,  :uid  barley  lands.  Tln'  town  is  clean  and  well  paved,  and  llie  draina<;c  has  bceu 
recently  t;ivatly  improved  by  the  board  of  healtli.  The  cl)arital)le  and  cdiicalional  insti- 
tutions of  U.  are  mostly  chu'  to  sir  \V.  Harpur,  alderman  of  London,  in  loOl,  who  foimded 
;i  free  school,  and  endowed  it  with  lo  acres  of  land.  "I'lie  enormous  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  ])roi>erly  (from  £ir)()  to  ^i^H.OOO  or  upwards  a  year)  enables  the  trustees  to  main- 
tain i;i-ainmar,  modern,  and  ])re])aratory  schools  for  boys,  the  same  class  of  schools  for 
_^irls,  and  45  almshouses.  Formei'ly,  nuich  of  the  charity  was  under  the  control  of  pop- 
lUarly  elected  trustees,  but  under  the  endowed  schools  act,  the  consti*utior  h-as  been 
chan<;ed.  Now,  the  governinu;  l)ody  consists  of  27,  instead  of  52,  members — G  ex  officio 
(the  mayor  of  B. ,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  und  the  members  of  parliament  for 
the  town  and  county),  9  nominated,  and  12  representative.  The  eleemosynary  element 
— shown  in  the  maintenance  of  almshouses,  tlie  jiiving  of  marriage-port  ions  and  appren- 
tice-fees, etc. — used  to  be  predonunant  in  the  distriiration  of  the  cliarity,  but  now  the 
educational  prevails,  tlu;  fluids  being  aiuuially  divided  thus:  One  eleventh  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  almshouses;  two  elevenths  to  elementary  education;  four  elevenths  to  the 
gTammar-sehool,  and  high-school  for  girls;  and  four  elevenths  to  the  modern  schools.  The 
only  important  manufacture  of  15.  is  that  of  iron  goods,  especiallv  agricultural  implements. 
Lace-making  and  straw-plaiting  employ  many  poor  women  and  children.  A  considerable 
trathc  in  malt,  timber,  coals,  and  iron  is  maintained  with  Lynn  liegis,  by  means  of  the 
Uuse.  15.  is  of  great  anti(piity,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  clironicle  imder  the  name 
of  Ik'dcanford,  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Britons  and  Saxons  in  TjTL  Tlie 
Danes  burnt  it  in  1010.  Afterwards  its  old  castle,  said  to  be  liuilt  by  Edward  the  elder, 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  history.  B.  lias  returned  two  members  to  parliament  since 
1295.  Pop.  '71,  16,b50.  .John  Bunj-an  "was  born  near  Bedford,  lie  dreamed  his 
immortal  dream  in  B.  jail,  and  ministered  to  the  Baptist  (;ongregation  in  Mill  lane  from 
1671  to  his  death  in  1GS8.  The  inhabitants  still  hold  his  memory  in  deep  veneration, 
and  some  relics  of  him  ai'o  preserved.  A  handsome  new  building,  Italian  in  style,  for 
the  liunyan  schools,  was  completed  in  1867.  A  bronze  statue  of  Bunyau  was  erected  by 
the  duke  of  Bedford  in  1874. 

BEDFORD,  Duke  of.  There  have  been  two  distinct  dukedoms  of  B.  That  to  be 
noticed  here  existed  in  the  person  of  .John  Plantagenet,  regent  of  France,  and  third  son 
of  Henry  IV.  of  England,  wlio  was  born  about  i;j89.  During  his  fatlier's  lifetime,  he 
was  governor  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  warden  of  tlie  Scottish  marches.  In  1414, 
the  second  year  of  his  brother's  reign,  lie  was  created  duke  of  B. ;  and  he  w-asmade  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  in  England  while  Hemy  V.  was  carrying  on  tlie  war  in 
France.  After  the  death  of  Henry  Y.  (1422),  B.,  in  accordance  with  tlie  dj'ing  wisli  of 
the  king,  left  the  affairs  of  England  in  the  hands  of  Ids  brother  Gloucester,  and  went  to 
France  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  infant  prince,  his  nephew.  The  regency  of 
France,  in  compliance  with  a  request  of  his  deceased  brother,  lie  ofl'ered  to  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  refused  it;  he  then  assumed  it  himself,  but  not  without  consulting  Bur- 
gundy as  to  the  best  method  of  carrying  out  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  bj-  wliicli  Cliarles  VI. 
declared  Henry  V.  next  heir  to  the  French  crown.  On  the  death  of  Charles  VL,  a  few 
months  after  Henry  V.,  B.  had  his  nephew  proclaimed  Iving  of  France  and  England,  as 
Henry  VI.  In  tlie  wars  with  the  daupliin  wliich  followed,  B.  displayed  great  general- 
ship, and  defeated  the  French  in  several  battles — most  disastrous!}^  at  Verneuil,  in  1424. 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  rather  parsimonious  way  in  which  men  and  money  were 
doled  out  to  him  from  England,  and  the  witlidrawal  of  tlie  forces  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, he  was  unable  to  take  full  advantage  of  his  victories.  Tlie  appearance  of  .Joan 
of  Arc,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  energy  of  B.,  was  followed  by  disaster  to  the  Eng- 
lish arms;  and  in  1435,  B.  was  mortified  by  the  treaty  of  peace  negotiated  at  Kouen 
between  ChtJ'les  VII.  and  the  diike  of  Burgundy,  which  effectually  ruined  English  inter- 
ests in  France.  The  death  of  the  regent,  which  took  place  Sept.  19,  1435, 14  days  before 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  was  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  occasioned  by  his  anxiety  and 
vexation  on  account  of  tlie  union  thus  formed.  B.,  who  was  a  patron  of  letters,  pur- 
chased and  removed  to  London  the  royal  library  of  Paris,  consisting  of  900  volumes. 
For  the  present  family  of  B.,  see  Russell,  House  of. 

BEDFORD,  GuNxrN-G  S.,  1806-70;  b.  Baltimore;  a  graduate  at  St.  Mary's  college, 
Md. ;  was  professor  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  Albany  medical  college,  and  of  midwifery  in 
the  New  York  university.  Among  his  works  are  treatises  on  obstetrics,  Lectures  on  Dis- 
eases of  Women,  etc. 

BEDFORD  LEVEL,  an  extensive  tract  of  flat  land  on  the  e.  coast  of  England,  embrac- 
ing nearly  all  the  marshy  district  called  the  Fens.  It  extends  inland  around  the  Wash 
into  the  &  counties  of  Northampton.  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and 
Suffolk,  and  has  an  area  of  about  450,000  acres.  Its  inland  lioundary  forms  a  horseshoe 
of  high  lands,  and  reaches  the  towns  of  Brandon,  Milton— 3  m.  n.n.e.  of  Cambridge — 
Earitii,  Peterborough,  and  Bolingbroke.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts — the  n.  level, 
between  the  rivers  Welland  and  Nene;  the  middle,  between  the  Nene  and  the  old  Bed- 
ford river;  and  the  s.,  extending  to  Stoke,  Feltwell,  and  Mildenhall.  It  is  intersected 
by  many  artificial  channels,  as  well  as  by  the  low^er  parts  of  the  rivers  Nene,  Cam,  Ouse 
(Great  and  Little),  AVellaml,  Glen,  Lavk,  and  Stoke.     It  receives  the  waters  of  the  whole 
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or  parts  of  9  counties.  This  district  seems  to  liavo  been  a  great  forest  at  tlie  time  of  the 
Ronuius,  who  cut  tlie  forest  down;  formed  i^rcat  embanlcments,  to  exclude  ihe  tide;  and 
rendered  the  tract  for  a  time  a  fertile  inhabited  region.  Tlie  emperor  Severus,  in  the  M 
v.,  made  roads  through  it,  one  of  which  is  now  covered  with  2  to  5  ft.  of  water.  In  the 
13th  c,  violent  incursions  of  the  sea  stopped  the  outflow  of  the  rivers;  and  it  became  a 
morass.  The  practicability  of  draining  this  extensive  region  seems  to  have  been  thought 
of  as  early  as  1436,  and  many  partial  attempts  were  made  after  this.  The  first  effectual 
effort  was  in  1634,  when  Francis,  earl  of  Bedford,  after  whom  the  district  was  thence- 
forth called,  obtained,  along  with  13  others,  a  charter  to  drain  the  level,  on  condition  of 
receiving  95,000  acres  of  the  reclaimed  land.  The  work  was  i)artially  accomplished  in  3 
}Tars,  at  the  expense  of  £100,000;  but  was  pronounced  by  the  government  to  be  inade- 
quate. Charles  1.  tried  to  get  the  work,  v.ith  a  greatly  increased  premium,  into  his  own 
hands;  ])ut  the  civil  war  sto]iped  further  progress.  In  1649,  parliament  confirmed  Wil- 
liam, earl  of  Bedford,  in  the  rights  granted  to  his  father;  and  after  a  fresh  outlay  of 
i^300,000,  the  contract  was  fulfilled.  In  1688,  a  corporation  was  formed  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  level.  The  middle  level  has  always  been  the  most  dillicult  to  manage.  St. 
Germain's  sluice,  at  the  confluence  of  the  great  drain  in  this  district  with  the  Ouse,  was 
considered  perfectly  secure.  But  in  ]May,  1863,  this  sluice  gave  ^vay  under  the  pressure 
of  a  stron<j  tide,  and  the  western  bank  of  the  middle  level  drain  burst,  speedily  flooding 
alwut  6000  acres  of  fertile  land.  This  led  to  the  construction  of  a  permanent  coffer-dam 
of  pilo  work,  to  shut  off  the  tidal  waters;  and  for  the  drainage  of  the  middle  level, 
Slater's-Lode  sluice,  the  old  outlet  to  the  Ouse,  was  taken  advantage  of;  and  siphon 
pipes  were  laid  over  the  coffer-dam,  the  flood-waters  let  off  by  them  and  by  drains;  the 
siphons  acting  as  a  permanent  sluice. 

BEDFORDSHIRE,  a  midland  co.  of  England,  bounded  n.e.  by  Huntingdon;  e.  by 
Cambridge;  s.e.  and  s.  by  Hertford;  s.w.  and  w.  by  Buckingham ;  and  n.w.  by  North- 
ampton. It  stands  37th  of  the  40  English  counties  in  size,  and  37th  also  in  popu- 
lation. Extreme  length,  31  m. ;  breadth,  25.  Area,  463  sq.m.,  five  sixths  being  arable, 
meadow,  and  pasture  lands.  The  general  surface  is  level,  with  gentle  undulations.  In 
the  s.,  a  range  of  chalk-hills,  branching  from  the  Chilterns,  crosses  B.  in  a  n.e.  direction 
from  Dunstaljle.  and  another  parallel  range  runs  from  Ampthill  to  near  the  junction  of 
the  Ivel  with  the  Ouse.  Between  the  latter  ridge  and  the  n.w.  part  of  the  county,  where 
the  land  is  also  somewhat  hilly,  lies  the  corn  vale  of  Bedford.  No  hill  in  B.  much 
exceeds  900  ft.  in  height.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Ouse  (running  through  the  center  of 
the  county,  17  m.  in  a  direct  line,  but  45  by  its  windings),  navigable  to  Bedford;  and 
its  tributary,  the  Ivel,  navigable  to  Shefford.  By  these  "rivers,  B.  communicates  with 
the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and  Norfolk.  The  s  and  s.e.  parts  of  the 
county  consist  of  chalk,  and  the  n.  and  n.w.  of  oolitic  strata.  Freestone  is  quarried,  as 
well  as  chalk  or  clunch,  to  be  burnt  for  lime.  The  soil  varies  greatly.  In  the  s.  of  the 
county,  it  is  chalk  thinly  covered  with  earth,  and  fit  only  for  .sheep-walks;  but  three 
fourths  of  the  county  is  claj',  which  is  very  stiff  between  the  Ivel  and  Ouse.  A  rich 
gravelly  loam  exists  along  the  rivers.  In  the  vale  of  Bedford,  the  soil  Is  chiefly  rich 
claj"  and  deep  loam;  and  to  the  n.  the  clay  is  stiff,  poor,  and  wet.  There  are  extensive 
market-gardens,  especially  on  the  rich  deep  loams.  The  chief  crops  are  Avheat,  beans, 
and  barfey.  The  total  acreage  of  B.  under  all  kinds  of  crops,  bare  fallow,  and  crass, 
for  the  year  1876,  was  256,567;  of  wheat,  46,767;  barley  or  here,  34,164;  oats.  11,611; 
rye,  466;  beans,  16,036;  peas,  6376;  total  under  corn  crops,  115,426.  B.  is  the  most 
exclusively  agricultural  county  in  England.  The  principal  proprietors  are  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  the  marquises  of  Tavistock  and  Bute,  earl  de  Grey,  lords  Holland,  Caiteret, 
and  St.  John.  Lace-making  and  straw-plaiting — for  which  Dunstable  is  celebrated — are 
the  only  branches  of  industry  practiced  to  any  extent,  and  they  are  carried  on  almost 
entirely  by  women.  B.  is  divided  into  9  hunclreds,  and  contains  10  market-towns,  124 
parishes,  and  6  poor-law  unions.  Fop.  '71,  146,257.  Two  members  of  parliament  are 
returned  for  the  county  of  B.,  and  two  for  the  town  of  Bedford.  Many  British  and 
Roman  antiquities  exist  in  B.,  as  well  as  the  ruins  of  several  monasteries,  and  some  fine 
relics  of  Anglo-Saxon,  early  English,  and  Norman  architecture  among  the  parish 
churclies.  Three  Roman  ways  once  crossed  the  county,  and  several  earthwork  camps 
still  remain. 

BEDLAM,  a  popular  corruption  of  Bethlehem,  the  name  of  a  hospital  for  lunatics,  ia 
St.  George's  Fields,  London.  It  was  originally  founded  in  Bishopsgate  street  Without, 
in  1246,  by  Simon  Fitz-3Iary,  one  of  the  slierilfs  of  London,  as  "  a  privy  of  canons  with 
brethren  and  sisters."  When  the  religious  houses  were  suppressed  liy  Henry  YIIL,  tlie 
one  in  Bishopsgate  street  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  corporation  ofLondo'n,  who  con- 
verted it  into  an  asylum  for  50  or  60  insane  persons.  In  the  year  1675,  the  hospital  was 
taken  down,  and  a  new  one,  affording  accommodation  for  about  150  patients,  was 
erected  in  Moorfields,  at  a  cost  of  about  £17,000.  In  1814,  the  hospital  was  again 
pulled  down,  and  the  patients  transferred  to  a  new  hospital  in  St.  George's  fields, 
erected  for  198  patients;  but  in  1838  extended  so  as  to  accommodate  166  more.  The 
building,  with  its  grounds,  now  covers  an  area  of  14  acres,  and  is  lacking  in  nothing 
likely  to  insure  the  comfort  or  promote  the  recovery  of  patients.  In  former  times,  the 
management  of  B.  was  deplorable.     The  patients  were  exhibited  to  the  public,  like  wild 
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bc:ists  in  cngcs,  at  so  much  per  head,  and  were  treated  and  made  sport  of  by  visitors,  as 
if  they  liad  been  animals  in  a  menagerie.  Tlie  funds  of  tlie  hosjiilal  not  lu'ing  siiflicient 
to  meut  the  expenditure,  partially  convaU'secnt  patients,  ^villl  badges  aliixcd  to  their 
arms,  and  known  as  Toni-o'-Bedlams,  or  "Bedlam  beggars,"  were  turned  out  lo  wander 
and  beg  in  tho  streets.  Edgar,  in  Shakespeare's  Lear,  assumes  the  character  of  one  of 
these.  This  practice,  however,  appears  lo  have  l^ecn  stopped  l)efore  1G75;  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  Laiidoii  Gazette  of  that  date,  from  the  governors  of  B.,  cautions  the  public 
against  giving  alms  to  vagrants  representing  themselves  as  from  the  hosjiital,  no  per- 
mission to  beg  l)eiug  at  that  time  given  to  i)atients.  IMow,  Ihe  moral  and  jthysifal  man- 
agement of  the  patients  is  so  excellent,  that  annually  more  than  one  half  of  their  number  ; 
are  returned  as  cured. 

BEDLINGTON  TEKSIER,  a  dog  so  called  from  a  village  and  parish  of  that  name  in 
Northuniberhuul,  one  of  the  districts  in  which  the  race  has  l)ccn  extensively  bred. 
The  chief  points  of  a  model  B.  T.  are  the  following:  i\Iuzzle,  rather  long  and  line,  but 
pow(!rful;  head,  higli  and  rather  narrow,  the  hair  on  the  top  l)eing  more  silk}'  and  of  a 
lighter  color  than  on  the  rest  of  tlie  body;  eyes,  small,  round,  and  railier  sunk;  ears,  tilbert- 
shaped,  hanging  close  to  the  head,  slightly  feathered  at  the  tips;  neck,  long,  slender,  but 
muscular;  body,  well  proportioned,  slender,  and  deep  chested;  toes,  well  arched;  legs, 
straight  and  rather  long;  tail,  tapering  to  a  point,  with  no  feather;  coat,  somewhat  tine 
but  not  silky,  short  and  rather  thin;  color,  liver  or  saudy,  with  dark  tiesh-colored  nose, 
or  blue-black,  with  black  nose;  lieight,  13  to  15  inches.  The  B.  T.  is  greatly  valued  ou 
account  of  its  unsurpassed  courage,  its  speed,  and  its  sagacity.  It  is  determinedly  hostile 
to  all  kinds  of  vermin,  and  will  face  even  the  otter,  fox,  or  badger  without  flinching.  It 
is  also  a  capital  water-dog.  The  n.  of  England  is  the  district  par  excellence  of  the  true 
B.  T.,  the  dogs  reared  by  breeders  at  or  in  the  neigliborhood  of  Newcastle  u.sually  receiv- 
ing the  awards  of  merit  at  dog-shows.  The  origin  of  the  B.  T.  is  not  very  certainly 
known,  but  it  seems  proved  that  the  breed  existed  in  Rothbury  (also  inNorthum))erland, 
to  the  u.  of  Bedlington)  before  it  was  known  in  the  district  whence  it  takes  its  name. 

BEDLOE'S  ISLAND,  in  the  bay  of  New  York  (named  after  an  early  owner);  ceded 
to  the  federal  government  for  the  purpose  of  harbor  defense,  and  now  occupied  by  fort 
Wood.     It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  w.  of  the  Battery,  or  s.  point  of  the  city. 

BEDIiIAE,  Alfonso  de  Cueva,  ]\Iarquis  de,  was  b.  in  1572.  He  lias  won  an  endur- 
ing notoriety  on  account  of  liis  daring  and  unscrupulous  plot  for  the  destruction  of  Ven- 
ice, to  wliicii  city  he  had  been  appointed  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Spain  in  1607. 
It  was  a  difficult  office  to  fill,  for  Venice  and  Spain  cherished  most  unfriendly  feelings 
towards  each  other.  Bedmar  probably  conceived  that  lie  was  acting  a  patriotic  and  jus- 
tifiable part,  in  taking  advantage  of  his  position  to  play  the  spy  and  conspirator;  but 
wliether  or  not,  his  sclieme  was  contrived  with  admirable  ingenuity.  He  first  leagued 
himself  secretly  with  the  duke  of  Ossuna,  viceroy  of  Naples,  and  Don  Pedro  of  Toledo, 
governor  of  ]\Ii]an,  wliom  he  made  liis  confidants  and  coadjutors.  He  tlien  purchased 
the  services  of  a  large  number  of  foreign  mercenaries,  and  scattered  them  througli  the 
city,  to  prevent  suspicion.  Ossuna  furnished  him  with  a  band  of  semi-pirates,  who 
were  to  enter  the  Venetian  fleet,  corrupt  the  sailors,  and  liinder  operations  in  any  way 
they  could.  The  conspirators  were  to  set  fire  to  the  arsenal  of  the  '•epublic,  and  seize  all 
the  important  posts.  At  this  precise  moment,  the  Milanese  troops  were  to  appear  at  the 
extremity  of  the  mainland,  and  those  sailors  who  had  been  seduced  from  their  allegiance 
were  to  convey  tliem  rapidly  over  to  Venice.  A  Spanisli  fleet  was  to  creep  up  the  Adri- 
atic, in  order  to  assist  if  necessary.  The  city  was  tlien  to  be  plundered  and  destroyed. 
The  day  chosen  was  tliat  on  which  the  doge  wedded  the  Adriatic,  when  all  Venice  was 
intent  on  beliolding  the  august  ceremon}'.  Fortunately,  the  night  before  the  crime  was 
to  have  been  perpetrated,  one  of  the  conspirators  betrayed  the  wliole.  Several  per- 
sons were  executed;  but  curiously  enough,  Bedmar,  the  arcli-delinqucnt,  was  only  dis- 
missed. This  has  excited  the  skepticism  of  many  writers  as  to  the  truth  of  the  accusa- 
tion; but  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  historic  reality  of  tlie  plot  is  generally  held  to  be 
incontestable.  Tlie  event  forms  tlie  subject  of  Otway's  popular  and  pathetic  pUiy,  Venice 
Preserved.  Bedmar  now  went  to  Flanders,  where  he  became  president  of  the  council, 
and,  in  1622,  was  made  a  cardinal  by  tlie  pope.  He  then  went  to  Rome,  and  finally 
returned  to  Spain  as  bishop  of  Oviedo,  where  he  died  in  1655.  He  is  said  to  havo  been 
tlie  author  of  a  pamphlet  published  in  1612,  directed  against  the  liberties  of  Venice.  It 
is  entitled  Squittino  della  Liberta  Veneta. 

BEDNORE',  or  Nuggtjr,  a  decayed  city  of  Mysore,  India,  situated  in  tlie  midst  of  a 
Tiasin  in  a  rugged  tableland  of  the  western  Ghauts,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  4000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  in  n.  hit.  13°  50',  e.  long.  75°  6',  150  m.  n.w.  from  Seringapatam.  It  was  at 
one  time  tlie  seat  of  government  of  a  rajali,  and  its  pop.  exceeded  100,000.  In  1763,  it  was 
taken  1)}'  Hydcr  Ali,  who  pillaged  it  of  propert_v  to  the  estimated  value  of  £12,000,000, 
and  subsequently  made  it  the  seat  of  his  own  government,  calling  it  Hydernuggur 
(Hyder's  town),  of  which  the  name  Nuggur  is  an  abridgment.  It  was  taken  hj  the 
British  under  gen.  Mattliews  in  17S3,  but  soon  retaken  by  Tippoo,  at  the  head  of  a  vastly 
superior  force,  when  gen.  Mattliews  and  all  tlie  principal  British  officers  were  put  to 
death.     Tlie  neighboring  country  is  mostly  covered  with  dense  and  luxuriant  forests. 
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BED  OF  JUSTICE  (Fr.  lit  de  justice),  VitcmUy,  the  seat  or  throue  occupied  by  the  Frenclx 
nionarcli  -wheu  be  was  present  at  the  deliberatious  of  parliament.  Histoiically,  a  B.  of  J. 
signified  a  solemn  session,  in  which  the  king  was  present,  to  overrule  tlie  decisions  of 
parliament,  and  to  enforce  the  acceptance  of  edicts  or  ordinances  which  it  had  jjieviously 
rejected.  The  theory  of  the  old  French  constitution  was,  that  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment was  derived  solely  from  the  crown:  consequently,  when  the  king,  the  source  of 
authority,  was  present,  that  which  was  delegated  ceased.  Acknowledging  such  a  prin- 
ciple, the  parliament  was  logically  incapable  of  resisting  any  demand  that  the  king  in  a 
B.  of  J.  might  make,  and  decrees  promulgated  during  a  sitting  of  this  kind  were  held  to 
be  of  more  authority  than  ordinary  decisions  of  parliament.  ]Monarchs  were  not  slow- 
to  take  advantage  of  this  power  to  overawe  any  parliament  that  exhibited  signs  of 
independence.     The  last  B.  of  J.  was  held  by  Louis  XVI.  at  A'ersailles  in  Sept.,  1787. 

BEDOS  DE  CELLES,  Don  Jeax  Francois,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  congregation 
of  St.  jManr,  and  the  most  learned  and  practical  ma.ster  of  the  art  of  organ  building  in 
the  18th  c,  whose  work  on  the  art  is  to  the  present  day  of  the  greatest  importance.  He 
was  born  about  1714  at  Chaux,  and  entered  his  order  in  1726  at^Toulouse,  where  he  built 
several  large  and  superior  church-organs.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  in  1758;  in  1770,  he  completed  for  the  academy  his  great  work,  L'Artdii  Facteur 
d'Orgues,  in  4  vols.,  large  folio,  with  137  copper  plates,  beautifully  executed.  This  work 
has  never  been  translated  into  English,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  "has  been  translated  into 
German,     B.  de  C.  died  in  1797. 

BEDOUINS (Ar.  Bedmri.  plur.  Bediuin,  "dwellers  in  the  desert")  are  Arabs  who  lead  a 
nomadic  life,  and  are  generally  regarded,  according  to  tradition,  as  the  descendants  of 
Ishmael,  and  the  aborigines  of  Arabia.  The  most  ancient  notices  found  in  Scripture 
agi-ee,  in  their  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  B.,  with  the  facts  of  the 
present  time.  As  nomads,  the  Bedouin  Arabs  have  no  united  history,  but  only  a  collec- 
tion of  genealogies.  They  have  but  seldom  appeared  as  a  united  people,'  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  the  w;or]d's  politics,  and  have  never  been  entirely  held  in  subjection 
by  any  foreign  power.  The  desert  of  Arabia,  especially  the  plateau  of  Xcdjid,  is  their 
central  place  of  abode;  but,  even  in  ancient  times,  thej'had  spread  themselves  over  the 
deserts  of  Egypt  and  Syria;  and,  in  later  times,  after  the  dec^- of  ancient  civilization, 
tbey  entered  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Chaldea.  The  conquest  of  northern  Africa,  in 
the  7th  c,  opened  up  to  them  still  vaster  tracts,  and  they  soon  extended  themselves  over 
the  Great  Desert  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  At  present,  they  are  to  be  found 
scattered  over  an  immense  breadth  of  territory — viz.,  from  the  western  boundary  of 
Persia  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  to  the  negi-o  countries  of 
Sudan.  In  the  cultivated  lands  of  Mesopotamia,  Chaldea.  the  Syrian  confines,  Barbary, 
Nut)ia,  and  the  n.  of  Sudan,  the  Arabs  are  found  intermingled  "with  other  nations;  but 
in  the  deserts  they  have  maintained  their  distinct  character  and  independence.  The 
characteristics  of  the  B.,  as  herdsmen  and  robbers  in  the  desert,  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  nature  of  their  habitation.  Their  abstinent,  precarious,  and  often  solitarj- 
mode  of  life,  makes  them  disposed  to  exercise  mutual  hospitalit}-;  but  their  independ- 
ence, love  of  liberty,  and  other  good  qualities,  are  associated  with  violent  pa.ssions  and 
an  infamous  love  of  plunder,  which  is  utterly  reckless  of  the  rights  of  property.  They 
are  generally  well-made  men,  lean,  sinewj^  and  active;  but,  on  account  of  frequent 
hardships  and  privations,  are  commonly  below  middle  stature.  Their  senses,  especially 
sight,  are  keen,  and  their  carriage  is  free  and  independent.  The  nose  is  commonly 
aquiline,  the  face  rather  lengthened,  and  the  eyes  are  Avell  shaped  and  expressive  of  both 
daring  and  cimning.  In  complexion,  they  have  various  shades  of  brown.  With  the 
exception  of  certain  tribes  in  Syria,  all  the  B.  are  professedly  3Iohammedans,  but  by  no 
means  strict  in  the  observance  of  their  religious  rites  and  duties.  Their  marahouts  (q.v.) 
— a  class  of  ascetics — take  the  place  of  priests,  and  exercise  considerable  influence  in  all 
social  and  public  affairs.  As  the  Arabs  have  no  settled  government  or  policy,  religious 
traditions  and  customs  form  the  only  bond  of  order  and  union  among  them.  Though 
their  intellectual  powers  are  naturally  good,  they  are  miserably  destitute  of  solid 
knowledge.  Their  endless  tales  and  poetical  effusions  show  a  wonderful  activity  of 
imagination  and  an  oriental  love  of  hyperbole.  The  relation  of  the  sexes  to  each  other 
is  less  constrained  than  among  the  settled  peoples  of  the  east,  and  a  substitute  for 
polygamy  is  found  in  a  frequent  interchange  of  wives.  Their  favorite  pastimes  are  the 
chase,  ball-play,  dancing,  songs,  stories,  and  the  dolce  far  viente  (pleasant  laziness)  of 
drinking  coffee  and  smoking  narghiles.  Their  diet  is  principally  derived  from  their 
herds,  but  includes  a  few  vegetables  and  even  locusts  and  lizards.  Honey  is  also  a 
principal  luxury  with  all  classes,  and,  moreover,  one  which  has  a  religious  sanction,  for 
is  Avas  indulged  in  by  jVIohammed  himself,  who  makes  copious  mention  of  it  in  the 
Koran.  Thej'  manufacture  their  own  woolen  clothing,  which  consists  of  the  haikJi — a 
long,  wide  garment  fastened  on  the  head  and  descending  to  the  feet — and  the  hurnoose, 
a  large  mantle.  Only  superior  men  wear  breeches  and  linen  or  cotton  shirts.  The  hair 
of  the  head  is  shaven,  but  the  beard  is  a  favorite  object  of  cultivation.  The  political 
condition  of  the  B.  may  be  styled  patriarchal.  One  or  more  families,  the  males  of 
which  bear  the  title  of  sheik,  form  the  core  of  a  tribe,  and,  along  with  the  marabouts,  or 
priests,  constitute  a  kind  of  aristocrafy.     Out  of  their  number,  the  superior  sheik,  or 


kaid,  is  clccti'd,  -u-lio  rules  in  patriarclml  style  over  the  whole  tribe.  This  general  sketch 
of  tho  J>.  ai^plits  chiotly  to  thf  true  iioiiuuis,  or  "  ihvellcrs  in  tlie  desert,"  and  is  subject 
to  several  luodillcations  with  regai'd  to  tribes  located  iu  Barbary,  ISyria,  and  Mesopo- 
laniia,  v>  ho  practice  agriculture,  and  dwell  in  houses. 

BED-SORES  arc  oflea  a  very  troublesome  complication  of  disease,  to  which  a  patient 
is  lialili'  whim  I'ur  a  U>ni^  time  eontiiied  to  bed,  and  is  eitlicr  unable  or  is  not  allowed  to 
cliaugc  hi-;  position.  Thus  tlicy  are  liable  trj  occur  iu  cases  of  continued  fever,  or  any 
other  prolonged  delnlitatuig  disorder,  in  i)aralysis  from  injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  in 
cases  of  fracture  of  the  thigh.  The  skin,  at  certain  projecting  bonj'  parts,  chielly  about 
the  region  of  the  buttocks,  or  on  th(!  heel,  is  apt  to  inflame,  ulcerate,  and  slough,  espe- 
ciallyif  the  patient  is  not  kept  perfectly  clean — as.  for  example,  when  the  evacuations 
and  urine  escape  involuntarily.  The  patient  sometimes  complains  of  a  sense  of  discom- 
fort at  the  parts,  as  if  he  were  lying  on  dry  crumljs  of  bread;  at  other  times,  he  seems  to 
feel  nothing.  Hence,  in  all  cases  of  prolonged  supine  position,  the  i)arts  naturally 
pressed  upon  by  the  weight  of  the  body  sliould  be  carefully  examined  every  day  or  two, 
aspreveniion  is  far  easier  than  cure.  AV'heu  a  long  confinement  to  bed  is  expected, 
attempts  should  be  made  to  thicken  the  cuticle,  and  enable  it  to  bear  pressure  better,  by 
rubbing  the  skin  with  a  stimulant  such  as  spirits  or  eau-de-Cologne.  If  the  part,  when 
first  seen,  lo(jks  red  and  rough,  further  damage  is  often  prevented  by  covering  it  with  a 
piece  of  calico,  ou  which  soap-plaster  has  been  spread;  the  local  pressure  may  be 
removed  by  air-cushions  specially  coustructed  for  cases  of  this  kind,  and  in  many 
instances,  Arnott's  water-ljed  (q. v.)  alTords  great  comfort.  If  the  case  is  one  iu  wliich 
it  is  admissible,  the  patient  should  be  made  to  alter  his  position  frequently.  When  there 
are  excoriations,  and  a  threatening  of  sloughing,  a  poultice  composed  of  equal  imrts  of 
bread-crumbs  and  of  finely-grated  mutton  suet,  mixed  over  the  lire  in  a  sauce])an,  v.'ith  a 
little  boiling  water,  is  often  a  comforting  and  useful  application.  After  sloughing  has 
fairly  begun,  stimulating  applications,  such  as  resin  ointment,  must  be  applied.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  bed-sores  come  on  earlier  iu  cases  of  fractured  spine  than  in  any 
other:  thej'  generally  appear  by  the  fourth  day,  and  have  been  seen  two  days  after  the 
accident.  Tliey  comnionl}*  form  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  iu  destroying  life  in 
cases  of  this  accident,  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  being  the  other. 

BEDSTRAW,  Gnlium,  a  genus  of  plants  beloning  to  the  natural  order  riibiace(v  (q.y.), 
and  distinguished  b}'  a  small  wheel-.shaped  calyx,  and  a  dry  two-lobed  fruit,  each  lol>e 
containing  a  single  seed.  The  leaves,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  order,  are  whorled,  and  the 
flowers  minute;  but  in  many  of  the  species  the  panicles  are  so  large  and  many-flowered 
that  they  are  amongst  the  ornaments  of  the  banks  and  other  situations  in  v.iiich  the^y 
grow.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  natives  chiefly  of  the  colder  parts  of  the  northern 
liemispherc,  or  of  mountainous  regions  within  or  near  the  tropics.  About  16  species 
are  found  in  Britain,  some  of  them  very  common  weeds.  Amongst  these  is  the  Yel- 
low B.  {G.  verum) — sometimes  called  Cheese  Rennet,  because  it  lias  the  property  of 
curdling  milk,  and  is  used  for  that  purpose — a  small  plant  with  linear  deflexed  leaves 
and  dense  panicles  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  very  al)undant  on  dry  banks.  The  flower- 
ing lops,  boiled  in  alum,  afford  a  dye  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  much  used  in  Iceland;  and 
the  Iligldanders  of  Scothuid  have  long  been  accustomed  to  employ  the  roots,  and  espe- 
ciallj"  the  l)ark  of  them,  for  djdng  yarn  red.  They  are  said  to  yield  a  red  color  fully 
equal  to  that  of  madder,  and  the  cultivsition  of  the  plant  has  been  attempted  in  England. 
The  roots  of  other  species  of  the  same  genus  possess  similar  properties,  as  those  of  G. 
tinctorium,  a  species  abundant  in  low  marshy  grounds  in  Canada;  and  those  of  G.  sep- 
tentrionalr,  another  North  American  species,  used  by  some  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Like 
madder,  they  possess  the  property  of  imparting  a  red  color  to  the  bones  and  milk  of  ani- 
mals which  feed  upon  them.  Medicinal  virtues  have  been  ascribed  to  some  of  the  species, 
as  G.  ri(fidvm  and  G.  Molliigo,  which  have  been  extolled  as  useful  in  epilepsy. — The 
roasted  seeds  of  some,  as  G.  apariiie,  tlie  troublesome  gooaegrastt,  orclemr7-s,  of  our  hedges 
— remarkable  for  the  hooked  prickles  of  its  stem,  leaves,  and  fruit — have  been  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  coffee;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  contain  any  principle 
analogous  to  caffeine.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  tlie  northern  parts  equally  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  Its  expressed  juice  is  in  some  countries  a  popular  remedy  for  cuta- 
neous disorders. — The  roots  of  G.  tuberosuiii  are  farinaceous,  and  it  is  cultivated  in 
China  for  food. — The  name  B.  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  ancient  employment 
of  some  of  the  species,  the  herbage  of  whicli  is  soft  and  fine,  for  streAving  beds. 

BEDWIN,  Great,  a  t.  of  Wiltshire,  on  the  I\cnnet  and  Avon  canal  and  the  Great 
Western  railway,  69  m.  w.  by  s.  of  London.  Pop.  '71,  2068.  A  fierce,  indecisive  battle 
occurred  iierc  in  G74,  between  the  kings  of  ^lercia  and  Wessex.  St.  Mary's  church  was 
built  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  c,  and  is  constructed  of  flint,  except  the  piers,  arches, 
and  dressings,  which  are  of  freestone.  Jane  Sevmour,  one  of  the  queens  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  Dr.  Willis,  an  eminent  phy.sician  of  tlie  ITth  c,  vvere  born  here.  In  the  erid  of 
last  century,  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa  Avere  discovered,  including  tessera;,  bricks,  a 
tesselated  pavement,  a  huge  leaden  cistern,  and  the  foundations  of  baths. 

BEDWOETH,  a  t.  in  Warwickshire,  5  m.  n.  of  Coventrj',  and  96  m.  n.w.  of  London. 
Ribbons  and  trimmings  are  made  in  the  town  to  some  extent,  and  silk-mills,  malt-kilns, 
lim.e-kilns,  brick-Iiclds,   and  collieries  in  the   neighborhood  furnish  employment  to   a 
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large  number  of  the  inliabitauts.     B.  is  a  station  on  the  Coventry  and  Nuneaton  rail- 
way.  The  pop.  in  1871  was  o405,  a  decrease  from  tliat  of  1861,  -nhich  amounted  to  3968. 

BEE,  the  common  name  of  a  very  large  family  of  insects,  of  the  order  hymenaptei-a 
(q.v.),  belonging  to  the  section  of  that  order  cixWini  aculenta,  in  which  the  females  are 
furnished  not  witli  an  ovipositor,  but  (usually)  with  a  sting.  Bees  ^\  ere  all  included  by 
Linnteus  in  the  genus  apix  (Lat.  for  B.),  but  are  now  divided  into  many  genera;  and  the 
name  untlivphUa  (Gr.  flower-loving)  or  )uellifera  (Lat.  houcj'-beuring)  is  gi\en  to  the 
family  which  they  constitute.  All  bees  in  a  perfect  state  feed  exclusively  or  chiefly  on 
saccharine  juices,  jiariicularly  the  nectar  or  honey  of  llowers;  and  the  ordinal y  food  of 
llieir  young,  in  the  larva  state,  is  the  pollen  of  flowers,  or  a  paste,  often  called  bee-bread, 
composed  of  pollen  and  honey.  They  evideutl}'  perform  a  ver}'  important  p.-irt  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  in  the  fertilization  of  flowers,  wliich  depends  upon  the  contact  of 
particles  of  the  pollen  with  the  stigma;  and,  as  if  to  secure  this  object  more  perfectly, 
in  their  search  for  honey  and  pollen,  they  usually — some  have  perhaps  too  hastily  .said 
always — puss  from  flower  to  flower  of  the  same  kind,  and  not  to  flowers  of  diti'erent 
kinds  indiscriminately.  Tiiey  abound  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  particularly 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  it.     Not  fewer  than  250  species  are  known  as  natives  of  Britain. 

To  enable  them  to  reach  their  liquid  food  at  the  bottom  of  the  tubes  of  flowers,  and 
in  the  little  receptacles  in  which  it  is  produced,  bees  have  certain  parts  of  the  mouth — the 
maxUke.  and  laUaia  (see  Insects),  or  lower  jaws  and  lower  lip,  with  their  feelers 
(jKilpi) — elongated  into  a  sort  of  proboscis;  and  the  ligula  is  elongated,  sometimes,  as  in 
the  common  hive  B.,  assuming  the  form  of  a  filament,  is  capable  of  extension  and 
retraction,  and  is  folded  up  when  not  in  use.  This  is  the  organ  sometimes  called  the 
tongue  of  bees,  although  the  name  cannot  be  regarded  as  very  appropriate,  it  being  a 
part  of  the  labium  or  lower  lip.  The  other  elongated  parts  of  the  mouth  s(?rve  as  a 
sort  of  sheath  for  this  organ,  when  it  is  folded  up.  It  is  not  tubular,  and  employed  in 
the  manner  of  suction,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  but  is  generally  more  or  less  hairy, 
so  that  the  honey  adheres  to  it  as  it  is  rolled  and  moved  about,  and  is  conveyed  up 
through  the  mouth  into  the  honey-bag,  sometimes  called  the  first  stomach,  an  appro- 
priate receptacle,  in  which  it  apparently  undergoes  some  change — without,  however, 
being  suljjected  to  any  process  analogous  to  digestion,  and  is  ready  to  be  given  forth 
again  b}'  the  mouth,  according  to  the  habits  of  those  species  of  bees  which  are  social,  as 
food  for  the  members  of  the  conununity  that  remain  at  home  in  the  nest,  or  to  be  stored 
up  in  cells  for  future  provision.  See  Hoxey.  But  the  mouth  of  bees  is  ahso  adapted 
for  cutting  and  tearing,  and  to  this  purpose  their  mandibles  or  upper  jaws  are  especially 
appropriated.  Of  these,  some  of  them,  as  the  common  humble  B.  (q.v.),  make  use  to 
open  tlieir  way  into  the  tubes  of  flowers  which  are  so  deep  and  narrow  that  they  cannot 
otherwise  reach  the  nectar  at  the  bottom.  Others  make  use  of  their  mandibles  to  cut 
out  portions  of  leaves,  or  of  the  petals  of  flowers,  to  form  or  line  their  nests;  the  com- 
mon hive  B.  uses  them  in  working  with  wax,  in  feeding  larvae  with  pollen,  in  cleaning 
out  cells,  in  tearing  to  pieces  old  combs,  in  combats,  and  in  all  the  great  variety  of 
purposes  for  which  organs  of  prehension  are  required.  But  it  is  not  by  means  of  any 
f)f  the  organs  connected  with  the  mouth  that  bees  collect  and  carrj'^  to  their  nests  the 
supplies  of  pollen  needful  for  their  young.  The  feathered  hairs  with  which  their 
lw)dies  are  partially  clothed,  and  particularly  those  with  which  their  legs  are  furnished, 
serve  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  pollen,  which  adheres  to  them,  and  it  is  brushed 
into  a  hollow  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  first  joint  of  the  tarsus  of  each  of  the  hinder 
pair  of  legs,  this  joint  being  therefore  very  large,  compressed,  and  of  a  square  or  tri- 
angular form — a  conformation  to  Avhich  nothing  similar  is  found  in  any  other  family  of 
insects.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  the  social  species  of  bees,  the  males 
and  the  queens,  which  are  never  to  be  employed  in  collecting  pollen,  do  not  exhibit  this 
conformation  adapted  to  it,  but  only  the  sexually  imperfect  females,  commonly  called 
neuters  or  vrorkers. 

Bees,  like  other  hymenopterous  insects,  are  extremelj'  well  provided  with  organs  of 
.sight,  and  cvidentlj^  possess  that  sense  in  very  great  perfection.  In  the  front  of  the 
liead,  they  have  two  large  eyes,  the  .stirface  of  each  consisting  of  many  hexagonal  ])lates, 
which  perhaps  may  not  unaptly  be  likened  to  the  object-glasses  of  so  many  telescopes; 
and  the  faculty  wliich  these  insects  certainly  possess,  of  returning  in  a  direct  line  to 
their  hive  or  nest,  from  the  utmost  distance  of  their  wanderings,  has  been  with  greatest 
probabilit',-  ascribed  to  their  power  of  sight.  But  besides  these  large  eyes,  they  have, 
like  the  rest  of  the  liymenopterous  order,  three  small  eyes  on  the  ven^  top  of  the  head,  ' 
which  are  supposed  to  be  intended  to  give  a  defensive  vision  upwards  from  the  cups  of 
flowers. — They  are  evidently,  however,  possessed  of  organs  which  enable  them  to  guide 
their  movements  in  the  dark  as  accurately  as  in  the  full  light  of  day,  at  least  within  the  nest 
or  hive;  and  this  power  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  uniennm  (q.v.),  which  are  sometimes 
supposed  to  be  not  merely  delicate  organs  of  touch,  but  also  organs  of  hearing,  or  of 
some  special  .sense  unknown  to  us.  It  is  certain  that  the  social  bees  have  some  means 
of  communicating  with  each  other  by  means  of  their  antcmuc;  and  that  they  avail 
themselves  of  these  organs  both  for  their  ordinary  operations,  for  recognition  of  each 
other,  and  for  what  may  be  called  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  hive.  There  can  be 
no  do.ibt  that  bees  possess  in  a  very  higii  degree  the  sense  of  smell;  and  their  possession 
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of  thf  senses  of  taste  and  lioaring  is  almost  equally  unqiicstionahle,  whatever  difficulty 
tliere  may  be  in  determining  the  particular  organs  of  tiie  latlcr  sense. — Tiie  wings  of 
bees,  like  those  of  other  hymenepterous  insects,  are  four  in  nun)bcr;  thin  and  raumbra- 
naceous;  the  hinder  i)air  always  smaller  than  tlie  others;  and  in  tiiglit,  attached  to  them 
by  a  number  of  small  liooks,  so  that  the  four  wings  move  as  if  they  were  two. 

The  sting  of  bees  is  a  very  remarkable  organ.  It  consists  of  two  long  darts,  with  a 
protecting  sheath.  A  venom  bag  is  comiected  with  it,  and  powerful  nuisclcs  for  its  pro- 
pulsion. The  wound  appears  to  be  first  made  by  the  sheath,  along  which  the  poison 
l)asses  by  a  groove;  and  the  darts  thrust  out  afterwards  in  succession,  deepen  the 
wound.  The  darts  arc  each  furnished  with  a  number  of  barl)s,  which  render  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  withdraw  them  quickly,  that  bees  often  lose  their  lives  by  the  injury  which  they 
sustain  in  the  elfort. — The  males  arc  destitute  of  sting. 

The  great  fiimily  of  bees  is  divided  into  two  principal  sections  called  anch'eneto'  and 
apiarkr,  or  andrenidir.  and  apz/kr;  the  latter  names,  however,  being  sometimes  employed 
in  senses  more  restricted.  In  the  lirst  of  these  sections,  the  Uguhi  is  comparatively 
short  and  broad;  in  the  second,  it  is  lengthened,  and  has  the  form  of  a  filament.  All 
the  andreucfa'  live  solitarily,  as  well  as  several  subdivisions  of  the  apinria'.  These  soli- 
tary bees  do  not  lay  iip  stores  for  their  own  winter  subsistence;  but  they  display  very 
wonderful  and  various  instincts  in  the  habitations  which  they  con.struct  and  tlic  provi- 
sion which  tliey  make  for  their  young.  There  are  among  them  males  and  perfect 
females  oidy,  and  no  neuters.  The  work  of  preparing  nests  and  providing  food  fortho 
young  seems,  in  all  of  the  species,  to  be  jierformed  exclusively  by  the  females.  Colletes 
Kurciiictd,  a  common  British  species  of  the  andrenefa',  affords  an  example  of  a  mode  of 
nest-making,  which,  with  various  modifications,  is  common  to  many  sjiecies  of  that 
section.  The  parent  B.  excavates  a  cylindrical  hole  in  the  earth,  usually  horizontal,  to 
the  depth  of  about  two  inches,  in  a  dry  bank  or  a  wall  of  stones  and  earth.  The  sides 
of  this  hole  are  compacted  by  means  of  a  sort  of  gelatinous  liquid,  secreted  by  the  in.sect, 
;uid  it  is  occupied  with  cells,  formed  of  a  transparent  and  delicate  membrane,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  the  same  secretion  in  a  dried  state.  The  cells  are  thimble-shaped,  fit- 
ting into  each  other,  a  little  space  being  left  at  the  furthest  end  of  each  for  the  reception 
of  an  Q'l^  and  a  little  paste  of  pollen  and  honey.  The  la.st  cell  being  completed,  and 
its  proper  contents  deposited  in  it,  the  mouth  of  the  whole  is  carefulh'  stopped  up  with 
earth. — Some  of  the  solitary  bees,  possessing  great  strength  of  mandil)les,  excavate  their 
nests  in  old  wood.  Xylocopa  riolacea,  one  of  the  ajyiarUf,  not  uncommon  in  some  parts 
of  EurojJC,  makes  a  tunnel  not  less  than  12  or  15  in.  long,  and  half  an  inch  wide,  whicli 
is  divided  into  10  or  12  cells;  an  egg  with  store  of  pollen  and  honey  is  deposited  in  each 
compartment,  and  as  the  lowest  a^^g  is  hatched  first,  a  second  orifice  is  provided  at  that 
part  of  the  tunnel,  through  wliich  eacli  of  the  young  ones  in  succession  comes  fortli  to 
the  light  of  da_v,  each  larva,  as  it  is  about  to  change  into  the  pupa  state,  placing  itself 
with  its  head  downwards  in  the  cell. — Numerous  species  of  solitary  bees  excavate  their 
tunnel  shaped  nests  in  the  soft  pith  of  decaj'ed  briers  or  brambles,  of  the  particles  of 
wliich  they  also  form  their  cells. — Some  species  of  megacMle  <mnia,  etc.,  line  them  and 
divide  them  into  cells  with  portions  of  leaves  or  of  the  jjetals  of  flowers.  See  Leaf- 
cutter  Bee.  Some  of  the  solitary  bees  make  their  nests,  not  in  the  earth,  but  in  cavi- 
ties of  decaying  trees,  or  other  such  situations,  where  they  construct  their  cells  without 
the  same  necessity  of  excavation;  but  some  of  them,  by  a  very  admirable  instinct,  sur- 
round their  nest  with  down  collected  from  the  leaves  of  plants,  an  excellent  non-con- 
ductor of  heat,  so  that  a  nearly  uniform  temperature  is  maintained  in  situations  in  which 
the  changes  would  otherwise  be  great  and  rapid.  Some  bees  make  their  little  nests  in 
old  oak-galls,  and  there  are  species  which  appropriate  empty  snail  shells  to  that  use. — 
Some  species  of  the  genus  megachile  build  their  nests  of  a  sort  of  mason-work  of  grains 
of  sand  glued  together  with  theirviscid  saliva.  The  nestof  M.  murarut,  thus  constructed, 
is  so  hard  as  notto  be  easily  penetrated  by  a  knife,  and  very  much  resembles  a  splash  of 
mud  upon  a  wall. 

The  social  bees  live  in  communities  like  those  of  ants,  which  also,  like  theirs,  con- 
sist of  males,  females,  and  neuters — these  last  being  females  with  ovaries  imperfectly 
developed,  and  characterized  by  peculiarities  of  form  and  structure,  as  well  as  of  instinct 
and  employments,  remarkably  different  from  those  of  the  perfect  females.  TliC  social 
bees  are  conveniently  divided  into  humble  bees  (q.v.)  and  honey  bees,  of  the  latter  of 
which  the  common  hive  B.  (see  the  next  section  of  this  article)  may  be  regarded  as  the 
ty]ie.  ik^fore  proceeding  to  a  more  particular  account  of  the  liive  B.,  it  may  be  proper 
to  remark  that  the  species  of  lionej"  B.  (the  restricted  genus  apis)  are  not  few,  and  that 
they  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  the  old  world:  the  hive  bees  {apis  meUifca)  which 
now  abound  in  .some  parts  of  America,  and  which  have  become  naturalized  in  the 
forests  to  a  considerable  distance  bej-ond  tlie  abodes  of  civilized  men,  being  the  progenj' 
of  those  which  were  conveyed  from  Europe.  The  hive  B.  is  said  not  to  have  been  found 
to  the  W-.  of  the  Mississippi  before  1797,  but  in  fourteen  j'cars  it  had  advanced  600  m. 
further  in  that  direction.  The  different  species  of  honey  B.  in  a  wild  state  generally 
make  their  nests  in  hollow  trees,  or  among  the  branches  of  trees,  sometimes  under  ledges 
or  in  clefts  of  rocks;  and  their  stores  of  honey  are  not  onlj'  sought  after  by  man,  but 
afford  food  to  numerous  animals,  some  of  which  equally  delight  to  prey  upon  their 
larva?.     The  B.  was  amongst  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  hieroglyphical  emblem  of  royalty. 
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Tlie  B.  domesticated  or  cultivated  in  E,^ypt.  is  not,  liowcver,  our  common  hive  B..  but 
another  species  called  api-sfascin/a;  ami  in  Italy  and  Greece  a  species  called  ^l.  Wpistiai 
is  employed,  which  has  been  recently  introduced  into  England,  and  is  now  domesticated 
at  the  B.' house  of  the  apiarian  society,  ^luswell  hill,  near  London.  These  species  differ 
little  from  the  common  hive  B.,  and  their  honey  is  very  similar;  but  that  of  some  species 
is  considerably  different.  A.  nnicolnr,  oi  Madag-ascar  and  the  Isle  of  France,  yields  au 
esteemed  honey  of  a  green  color.  It  is  domesticated,  or  is  the  object  of  human  care  and 
attention  there,  as  are  also  A.  Indim.  in  some  parts  of  India,  and  A.ndnnwnii  in  Senegal. 
We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  give  a  particular  account  of  any  of  these 
species. — The  genus  meU/wiut  is  nearly  allied  to  aptx.  The  s]>ccies  are  natives  of  South 
America,  and  their  honey  is  extremely  sweet  and  agreeable,  but  very  liquid,  and  apt  to 
ferment.     They  make  their  nests  in  the  cavities  or  on  the  tops  of  trees. 

The  Hire  Bee. — Xnt'/ntl  Ilistori/. — The  instinct.s  and  social  economy  of  the  Rive  B. 
{apis  mdlifira)  have  been  studied  with  great  attention  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
and  discoveries — than  which,  perhaps,  nature  j^resents  nothing  more  interesting  and 
wonderful — have  rewarded  the  i)atient  observations  of  Huber  and  others  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  this  subject.  Apiarian  societies  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pros- 
ecuting this  single  branch  of  natural  history,  and  of  promoting  successful  apiculture,  or 
the  economical  keeping  of  bees. 

The  hive  B.  is  probably  not  a  native  of  Britain,  and  may  even  have  been  brought  to 
Europe  from  the  east.  Its  communities  seem  ordinarily  to  number  from  10,000  to  60,000 
individuals,  and  there  appears  no  reason  to  think  that  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  insect 
by  man,  or  tlie  hices  which  he  has  provided  for  it,  have  made  any  important  difference 
in  this  respect.  One  member  of  each  community  is  a  perfect  female — the  queen  or 
mother  B. ;  from  600  to  2000  at  certain  seasons  are  males ;  and  the  remainder  are  neuters 
or  workers,  the  real  nature  of  which  has  been  explained  iu  the  previous  part  of  this 
article. 

The  workers  have  a  body  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  about  one  sixth  of  an  inch  in 
greatest  breadth,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  al)domen.  The  antennae  are  twelve-jointed, 
and  terminate  iu  a  knob.  .The  abdomen  consists  of  six  joints  or  rings,  and  under  the 
sciily  coverings  of  the  four  middle  ones  are  situated  the  icax-pocketx  or  organs  for  the 
secretion  of  wax.  The  extremity  of  the  abdomen  is  provided  with  a  string,  which  is 
straight.  Tlie  basal  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi  is  dilated  to  form  a  pollen-basket,  and  the 
legs  are  well  provided  with  hairs  for  collecting  the  pollen  and  brushing  it  into  this  recep- 
tacle.— The  males  or  drones,  so  called  from  the  peculiar  noise  which  they  make  in  their 
flight,  are  much  larger  than  the  neuters,  and  thicker  in  proportion.  The  antennae  have 
an  additional  joint.  The  eyes  are  remarkably  largo,  and  meet  upon  the  crown. — The 
perfect  females  are  considerably  longer  than  either  the  workers  or  males;  they  are  also 
distinguished  by  the  yellow  tint  of  the  under  part  of  the  body,  and  very  remarkably 
differ  from  all  the  otiier  inmates  of  the  hive  in  the  shortness  of  their  wings,  which, 
instead  of  reaching  to  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  leave  some  of  its  rings  uncoveredl 
— Neither  males  nor  queens  have  wax-pockets,  nor  have  they  pollen-baskets.  Their  legs> 
also  are  less  hairy.  The  sting  of  the  queen  B.  is  curved.  The  mandibles  both  of  tise 
males  and  perfect  females  are  notched  or  toothed  beneath  the  tip,  which  those  of  tfee 
workers  are  not. — It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  description  that  the  sexes  differ  so. 
w^idely  as  to  appear,  if  the  contrary  w'ere  not  well  known,  insects  of  differtmt  spe^nes; 
but  still  more  remarkable  is  the  difference  between  the  females  and  the  workers  irltea 
we  consider  that  it  is  all  to  be  ascribed  to  the  different  forms  of  the  cells  in  vrhict  the 
eggs  are  hatched  and  the  young  bees  reared,  and  to  the  different  kind's  of'  foo^  witJa 
which  they  are  supplied.  All  doubt  upon  this  point  is  removed  hy  the  intecestins: 
discovery  of  Schirach,  that  when  a  hive  is  deprived  of  its  queen,  the  bees  providte  them- 
selves with  another,  if  there  are  eggs  or  very  young  larva?  in  the  eel's  appropmted  to- 
the  breeding  of  workers;  proceeding  immediately  to  transform,  for  this  purpoje-.  one  o-f 
these  cells,  and  sacrificing,  without  scruple,  the  eggs  or  larvsr  m  the  cells  adjcsmiRsr  thai 
.selected  for  transformation  and  enlargement.  These  are  facts  well  ascertaiEss^  htU  »>f 
which  science  has  yet  been  unable  to  give  any  explanation. 

The  greater  part  of  the  life  of  the  queen  or  mother  B.  is  sjient  in  layiug^?^^^:*-  for  titt 
increase  of  the  population  of  the  hive;  and  tliis  increase  goes  on  at  a  rapi<J  rVte.  a.*  ilw; 
(^ueen  not  unfrequently  lays  300  eggs  in  a  day.  Tlie  number,  however,  rjvrfes  grcaily. 
In  cold  weather  it  is  very  small,  but  the  invariable  presence  of  brood  in  (lifft-rt'Bt  .stages, 
in  a  well-stocked  hive,  proves  that  some  eggs  are  laid  even  in  winter;  Daiing  ihv  later 
spring  months  the  number  is  veiy  great;  many  practical  apiarians  considering  shat  as 
many  as  1000,  or  even  2000,  are'  d(.'posited  daily.  The  community,  liowever,  is  not 
destined  to  an  indefinite  increase;  but  in  certain  circumstances,  *7rff7"»v<f)j^  tak«ti  place, 
and  new  colonies  are  founded. 

The  impregnation  of  tlie  queen  takes  place  in  the  air,  and  usuallj  wfthrn  a  few  days 
after  she  herself  has  emerged  from  the  cell.  It  is  the  only  occasion  r,f  lier  ert-r  If;»ving 
the  hive,  except  that  of  swarming,  and  there  is  no  repetition  of  it  during  Inn- whf/rt-  life^ 
The  question  has  therefore  lieen  asked,  why  there  are  so  many  mak*>  msf  B.  community; 
I)Ut  no  very  satisfactory  answer  has  been  given  to  it.  The  males  an?  not  known  to  fulfill 
an}-  other  piu-po.se  than  that  of  the  propagation  of  their  species;  ;md  after  the  swarming 
season  is  over,  tlie  tri-eater  part  of  them  are  ruthlesslv  massacred  bv  the  workers,  as  if  in 
U.  K.  11-24 
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dread  of  thoir  consuming  too  much  of  the  common  store.  The  gi-oatcr  part  of  the 
Avorkors  themselves  ure  supposed  scarcely  to  live  lor  a  year;  the  duration  of  the  life  of 
quei'U  bees  is  often  more  than  three  years. 

The  queen  13.,  wlien  about  to  begin  to  lay  eggs,  is  the  object  of  great  attention  on  the 
part  of  llie  workers,  and  so  continues.  She  moves  about  in  the  hive,  attended  by  a  sort 
of  retinue  of  about  10  or  15  workers,  by  some  of  which  she  is  freipiently  supplied  with 
honey.  But  the  name  of  queen  B.  appears  to  have  originated  in  a  mistaken  notion  that 
something  analogous  to  a  monarchy  subsists  in  the  bee-hive;  and  imagination  being  per- 
mitted very  free  scope,  many  things  have  been  invested  with  a  false  coloring  derived 
from  this  analogy.  The  queen  or  mother  B.  appears  to  be  the  object  of  ])artievUar  regard, 
as  iM(lisi)ensuble  to  the  objects  for  which  the  B.  community  subsists,  and  to  which  the 
instincts  of  all  its  members  are  variously  directed.  She  moves  about,  depositing  her 
eggs  in  the  cells  which  the  workers  have  prepared,  and  the}'  are  ready  to  take  cliarge  of 
each  egg  from  the  moment  that  it  is  deposited.  Her  emjiloyment  requires  that  slie 
should  be  fed  with  food  collected  by  others,  and  many  of  the  workers  are  in  like  manner 
supplied  with  food  whilst  busy  within  the  hive,  as  well  as  the  larva)  in  the  cells;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  anything  like  authority  exercised  by  the  queen,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  superiority  of  one  over  another  in  the  whole  multitude. 

The  queen  B.  at  lirst  lays  eggs  which  give  birth  to  workers,  and  afterwards  there 
takes  ])lace  a  laying  of  eggs  which  become  drones.  With  unerring  instinct,  she  places 
each  egg  in  the  kind  of  cell  appropriate  to  it;  whilst  also,  at  the  proper  time,  cells  of  the 
proper  kind  are  i)repared  beforehand  by  the  workers,  the  drones'  cells  being  larger  than 
the  workers'  cells.  The  cells  in  which  future  queens  are  to  be  reared  are  very  unlike 
all  the  others,  but  the  eggs  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  deposited  in  workers'  cells. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  queens,  of  which  the  feciuulaiiou  has  been  prevented 
till  they  are  considerably  older  than  usual,  lay  only  drone  eggs.  It  occasionally  also 
hapiiens  that  some  of  the  worker  bees  lay  eggs,  and  these  invariably  produce  drones. 

'The  eggs  of  bees  are  of  a  long  shape  and  bluish-white  color,  about  one  twelfth  of 
an  inch  in  length.  They  are  hatched  in  about  three  days.  The  larvte  are  little  worm- 
like creatures,  having  no  feet,  and  lying  coiled  up  like  a  ring:  they  are  diligently  fed  by 
the  working  bees,  until,  in  about  live  days,  when  large  enough  nearly  to  fill  the  cell,  they 
refuse  food,  upon  which  the  attendant  bees  seal  up  the  cell  with  wax,  and  the  larva, 
spinning  itself  a  fine  silken  envelope  or  cocoon,  is  transformed  into  a  pupa;  and  about 
the  18th  day — or,  in  the  case  of  drones,  the  24th  day — from  the  deposition  of  the 
egg,  the  young  B.,  in  its  perfect  state,  breaks  the  covering,  and  issues  from  the  cell. 
It  is  caressed  and  supplied  with  food  by  the  attendant  bees,  and  is  believed  not  to  try 
its  wings  until  the  following  day.  The  cell  from  which  a  young  B.  has  issued  is 
speedily  cleaned  out,  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  another  egg  or  of  honey.  Tiie 
tine  silken  envelope  of  the  pupa,  however,  remains  attached  to  the  cell,  of  which  the 
ca])acity  thus  becomes  gradually  .smaller,  until  the  cells  of  old  combs  are  too  small  to 
receive  eggs,  and  can  be  used  for  honey  alone,  a  fact  of  which  the  importance  in  rela- 
tion to  the  economical  management  of  bees  is  obvious. — The  spinneret,  by  means  of 
wlueh  the  larva  spins  the  cocoon,  is  a  small  organ  connected  with  the  mouth. — The  food 
with  which  the  larvje  are  supplied  is  a  mixture  of  pollen,  honey,  and  water,  with  the 
addition,  possibly,  of  some  secretion  from  the  stomachs  of  the  working  bees,  in  which 
it  is  prepared.  It  varies  a  little,  according  to  the  age  and  kind  of  the  larva,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  that  given  to  young  queens  appear  to  be  indispensable  to  their  fitness 
for  their  future  functions.  Pollen  is  constantly  found  stored  \ip  in  the  cells  of  the  hive, 
and  is  often  called  bee-bread.  Most  people  have  met  with  such  cells  in  honey -comb,  and 
have  observed  the  bitter  and  peculiar  taste  of  the  contents. 

The  combs  of  a  bee-hive  are  parallel  to  each  other,  forming  vertical  strata  of  about 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  distant  about  half  an  inch  from  each  other.  The  cells  are 
therefore  nearly  horizontal,  having  a  slight  and  somewhat  variable  dip  towards  the  cen- 
ter of  each  comb.  The  central  comb  is  generally  first  begun,  and  next  after  it  those 
next  to  it  on  each  side.  Circumstances  frequently  cause  some  departure  from  this  imi- 
form  and  symmetrical  plan,  which,  however,  still  remains  obvious.  Each  comb  con- 
'  sists  of  two  sets  of  cells,  one  on  each  side;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  an  illustration 
of  the  wonderful  industry  of  bees,  and  the  results  of  their  combined  labors,  that  a  piece 
of  comb,  14  in.  long  by  Tin.  wide,  and  containing  about  4000  cells,  has  been  frequently 
constructed  in  24  hours.  The  greater  part  of  the  comb  usually  consists  of  the  kind  of 
cells  fitted  for  breeding  workers,  a  smaller  part  of  it  of  the  larger  or  drone  cells.  After 
the  principal  breeding-season  is  over,  the  cells  of  some  parts  of  the  comb  arc  often 
elongated  for  the  reception  of  honey;  and  sometimes  comb  of  greater  thickness,  or  with 
unusually  long  cells,  is  constructed  for  that  purpose  alone,  in  which  case  the  mouths  of 
the  cells  are  inclined  upwards,  more  than  is  usual  with  the  ordinary  brood-cells.  When 
a  cell  has  been  completely  filled  with  honey,  its  mouth  is  sealed  or  covered  with  Avax. 

It  is  impo.ssible  to  look  at  a  piece  of  comb  taken  from  a  bee-hive,  without  admiring. 
not  only  its  beauty,  but  the  perfect  regularit}-  of  the  size,  form,  and  arrangement  of  the 
cells;  and  the  more  carefully  that  it  is  examined,  the  more  must  it  be  admired.  For  in 
it  are  practically  solved,  by  an  instinct  which  can  only  be  referred  to  the  infinite  wisdom 
of  the  Creator,  some  problems  difficult  to  human  science,  particularly  in  the  combina- 
tion of  the  greatest  economy  of  materials  and  of  space,  with  the  most  perfect  convenienc*^ 
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and  the  greatest  strength.  It  appears  oven  at  a  glance,  that  the  cells  are  hexagonal  or 
six-si(ied,  ilie  hexagons  perfectly  regular,  und  in  this  way  tliere  are  no  interstices  between 
tlie  cells.  Now;  the  niatheinutician  knows  that  there  are  only  three  regular  figures,  that 
is,  figures  of  which  all  tiie  sides  and  angles  arc  equal,  bounded  by  straight  lines,  with 
wliicli  a  space  can  be  perfectly  filled  up  in  this  way— the  equilateral  triangle,  the  square, 
and  the  hexagon ;  and  of  these  the  hexagon  is  at  once  the  most  suitable  for  the  larva  of 
the  B.  in  its  form,  and  the  strongest  in  its  nearest  approach  to  the  circle.  The  circular 
form  itself  would  have  left  large  interstices.  But  this  is  not  all:  the  same  wisdom  which 
has  given  the  .solitary  bees,  already  noticed,  their  instinct  to  surround  tlieir  nest  with  a 
cottony  substance,  which  serves  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  has  directed  the  hive  B.  to 
the  constant  adoption  of  a  mode  of  constructing  its  combs,  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
strength  they  woukl  have  possessed  with  the  same  amount  of  materials,  if  the  cells  had 
been  merely  regular  hexagonal  prisms,  and  the  partition  in  the  middle  of  the  comb, 
between  the  cells  of  the  one  side  of  it,  and  those  of  the  other,  therefore  a  simple  plane. 
It  is  so  far  from  being  so,  that  when  carefully  examined,  it  appears,  if  the  expression 
may  be  used,  the  most  ingenious  part  of  the  whole  structure.  It  is  composed  of  a 
multitude  of  little  rhombs,"or  four-sided  figures,  with  equal  and  parallel  sides,  and  two 
obtuse  and  two  acute  angles,  the  obtuse  angles  being  invariably  angles  of  109°  28',  and 
the  acute  angles  of  70'  '62',  agreeing  precisely  Avith  the  results  of  mathematical  analysis, 
applied  to  the  difficult  question  of  the  form  of  the  facets  of  a  three-sided  pyramid,  which 
should  terminate  a  six-sided  prism,  so  as  to  combine  the  greatest  economy  of  materials 
with  the  greatest  strength.  On  looking  at  a  piece  of  empty  honeycomb,  placed  between 
the  ej'e  and  the  light,  we  readily  perceive  that  the  cells  are  not  opposite  to  each  other, 
cell  to  cell;  but  that  the  point  of  meeting  of  three  sides  of  three  cells,  on  one  side,  is 
opposite  to  the  center  of  a  cell  on  the  other  side — a  circimistance  which  of  itself  we 
cannot  but  regard  as  calculated  greatly  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  whole  fabric.  It 
follows  also  from  this,  that  the  terminating  pyramids  of  the  cells  on  the  one  side  do  not 
interfere  with  the  form  of  tiie  cells  on  the  other  side,  but  the  three  rhombic  facets,  which 
terminate  each  cell,  belong  likewise  to  three  distinct  cells  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
comb. 

The  only  departure  from  perfect  regularity  in  the  form  of  the  cells,  is  in  the  transi 
tion  from  the  smaller  or  workers'  cells  to  the  larger  or  drones'  cells,  which,  when  it 
takes  place,  is  managed  with  great  simplicity  and  beauty  of  contrivance.  Our  limits, 
however,  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  further  into  this  subject. 

The  material  of  which  the  cells  are  built  is  chiefly  wax  (q.v..  and  see  Bees-Wax), 
which  is  at  first  of  a  white  color,  but  becomes  brownish-yellow  with  age,  and  in  very 
old  combs,  almost  black.  Although  wax  exi.sts  as  a  vegetable  product,  yet  bees-wax 
is  now  known  to  be  produced  by  a  chemistry  which  is  carried  on  in  the  bodies  of  bees, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  they  produce  wax  and  build  combs  when  stipplied  only  with 
honey  or  saccharine  substances.  The  wax-pockefg  in  the  abdomen  of  working-bees  have 
been  already  referred  to.  The  bees  which  are  about  to  proceed  to  wax-making,  suspend 
themselves  in  clusters  in  the  hive,  attaching  themselves  to  each  other  by  means  of  hooks 
with  which  their  feet  are  provided;  and  w-hilst  they  remain  motionless  in  this  position, 
the  wax  appears  to  be  formed,  in  small  scales,  which  they  afterwards  take  in  their 
mouths  and  curiously  work  up  with  a  secretion  from  the  mouth  itself,  passing  the  wax, 
in  the  form  of  a  minute  riband,  througii  the  mouth,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the 
opposite  one,  and  finally  depositing  it  in  its  proper  place  for  the  foundation  of  the 
comb.  One  B.  always  begins  the  comb  alone,  the  rest,  in  gradually  increasing  numbers, 
proceed  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  already  done.  The  bees  which  elaborate  and 
(lepo,sit  the  Avax,  do  not,  however,  construct  the  cells,  which  is  done  by  others,  partly  at 
least  by  a  process  of  excavation  in  the  wax  deposited.  It  is  supposed  by  many  natural- 
ists, that  .some  of  the  working-bees  are  exclusively  wax-workers,  some  nurses,  etc. ;  but 
others  think  that  there  is  only  one  class  of  working-bees,  all  ready  for  any  kind  of  work 
according  to  circumstances. 

But  wax,  although  the  chief,  is  not  the  only  material  of  the  combs.  Propolis  (q.v.) 
is  also  employed  in  small  bands  to  give  greater  strength  to  the  cells,  the  mouths  of  which 
are  stn-rounded  with  it,  and  made"  thicker  than  their  walls.  This  substance,  which  is 
obtained  by  bees  from  the  viscid  buds  of  trees,  is  also  employed  for  more  firmly  attach- 
ing the  combs  to  the  hive,  for  closing  up  apertures  in  the  hive,  for  covering  up  obnox- 
ious substances,  intruding  slugs,  etc.,  which  are  too  large  to  be  removed,  and  for  a 
variety  of  similar  purposes. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  queen-bees  are  hatched  and  reared  in  cells  different 
from  the  rest.  They  are,  indeed,  very  different,  being  vertical  and  not  horizontal  in 
tiieir  position — not  hexagonal,  but  rather  oval  in  form — and  much  larger  than  the  other 
cells,  even  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal  that  is  to  inhabit  them:  they  are 
g^Mierally  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  comb,  and  when  they  have  served  their  purpose,  are 
partially  removed,  so  that  during  winter  they  resemble  acorn-cups  in  appearance. 

Two  queens  cannot  exist  in  the  community  together.  There  is  implanted  in  them 
the  most  deadly  rivalry;  and  the  mother-bee,  if  permitted,  would  even  tear  open  every 
queen  cell  of  which  the  inmate  has  nearly  approached  mat>u-ity.  and  inflict  death  by  her 
sting.  One  of  those  wonderful  in.slincts.  however,  Avitli  wiiich  bees  are  endowed, 
counteracts  this  at  those  times  when,  upon  account  of  the  increased  numbers  of  the 
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communit}',  and  in  order  to  tlic  formation  of  new  colonics,  it  is  requisite  tliat  it  sliould 
be  counteracted.  The  workers  throng  around  tlie  queen,  lieni  her  in,  and  prevent  the 
execution  of  her  purpose.  Tlie  cell  of  the  youn^  (pieeu  is  also  carefully  guarded,  and 
she  is  not  permitted  to  leave  it.  At  such  tiuK'S  j)eculiar  sounds,  ])roduci'd  probably  by 
the  action  of  the  wings,  are  emitted  both  by  the  actual  queen  under  restraint  in  her 
movements,  and  by  the  }()ung  one  in  tlie  cell,  which  may  he.  hcai'd  by  an  car  applied  to 
the  outside  of  the  hive,  and  are  familiar  to  B.  cultivators  as  one  of  the  surt^st  signs  of 
swarming.  Tlie  queen  now  becomes  restless;  lier  agitation  communicates  itself  to  those 
around  her,  and  extends  through  tlie  hive;  the  ordinary  worl<  of  the  community  is  in 
great  part  neglected;  feweu  bees  than  usual  are  seen  to  leave  or  return  to  the  hive;  and 
at  hi't  the  queen-bee  rushes  forth,  i)reeeded  and  followed  by  crowds  which  press  and 
throng  upon  each  other,  form  a  buzzing  cloud  in  the  air,  and  very  generally  settle 
upon  a  bu.sh  in  the  neighborhood,  where  they  soon  congregate  closely  together,  hanging 
by  their  claws  in  a  dense  cluster.  Sometimes  they  rise  up  in  the  air,  and  tly  off  at  once 
t'*  a  consideraljle  distance,  apparently  to  some  previouslj'  selected  j)lace  in  the  thick  top 
of  a  tree — in  the  chimney  or  roof  of  a  house,  where  they  happen  to  tind  an  ai)erture — or 
in  some  suc^h  situation.  More  frerpiently,  they  settle  not  far  from  the  hive  which  they 
have  left,  often  qu  some  very  humble  plant,  or  even  on  the  grass,  and  soon  rise  again.  It 
is  the  care  of  the  cultivator  to  prevenr,  tins  by  providing  them  immediately  with  a  suit- 
able hal)itation  in  a  new  hive,  invitingly  placed  above  them,  or  into  which  he  puts  the 
swarm  after  they  have  congregated  closely  together  as  above  described.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  bees  hurry  out  of  their  hive  without  their  queen,  in  which  case  they  do  not 
in  general  congregate  so  closely  together  where  they  settle,  and  soon  return  to  the  hive 
again.  Swarming  generally  takes  place  on  a  tine  day;  and  when  the  bees  .seem  on 
the  very  point  of  cominj  off,  a  cloud  i)assing  over  the  sun  is  enough  to  retard  it.  Bad 
W(!ather  occasionally  not  only  retards  but  prevents  it,  the  young  queens  being  at  last 
killed  in  their  cells.— When  the  first  swarm  of  the  season  has  left  the  hive  with  the  old 
(lueen,  as  is  usually,  if  not  always  the  ca.se,  the  imprisoned  young  queen  is  set  at  liberty; 
ami  if  the  B.  community  is  a  large  and  prosperous  one,  other  young  queens  also  come 
f  )i-tli  from  their  cells,  and  leave  the  hive  with  successive  swarms,  the  number  of  which 
depends  upon  the  climate,  the  season,  etc.  In  Britain,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  bee-hive 
to  .><end  olT  three  swarms  in  a  summer,  the  first  being  almost  always  the  largest,  and  not 
unfrequently  itself  sending  olf  a  swarm  before  the  season  is  over. 

Bees  left  without  a  queen,  and  with  no  means  of  supplj'ing  the  want,  appear  to  feel 
themselves  cut  olf  from  the  very  purpose  of  their  exir^tence;  the  labors  of  the  commun- 
ity are  relinquished,  and  its  members  are  dispersed  and  die.  It  has  already,  however, 
bei'ii  stated,  that  bees  left  without  a  queen  can  jn-ovide  themselves  v,'ith  one,  by  trans- 
forming and  enlarging  a  worker's  cell  which  contains  an  egg  or  very  young  larva.  This 
]M'ocess  i",  sometimes  carried  on  as  if  by  several  distinct  parties,  in  different  ]iarts  of  the 
liive  at  once;  and  as  if  aware  that  time  will  be  gained,  the  bees  generally  prefer  cells 
containing  larv.e  of  two  or  three  days  old  to  tho.se  containing  eggs. 

Bees  become  partially  torpid  during  cold  weather,  consuming  much  less  food  than 
tliey  Would  otherwisLi  require.  They  are  readily  aroused  from  this  state,  ]iowev(;r,  as 
may  at  .any  time  hi  proved  by  tapping  on  a  beehive,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the 
trmp  Tature  of  the  interior  of  the  hive  rises  rapiiUy.  Kespiration  is  considerably 
lessened  in  the  state  of  partial  torpidit}',  and  the  temperature  rises  when  it  is 
resumed.  The  respiration  of  bees  takes  place  by  air-tubes  or  IracJiea'  (see  Insects), 
aad  is  verj'  active  when  the  insect  is  iu  a  state  of  activity.  The  respiratory  move- 
ments are  easily  seen  in  looking  at  a  bee.  The  consumption  of  oxygen  by  this  pro- 
cess might  be  expected  soon  to  reduce  the  atmosphere  within  a  Inve  to  a  state  in 
^siliell  it  could  no  longer  sui)port  animal  life;  but  iu  summer,  when  respiration  is 
active  and  the  hive  populous,  a  constant  circidation  of  air  is  maintained  by  the 
insects  themselves,  .some  of  which  are  employed  in  a  rapid  vibration  of  their  wings 
for  this  purpose.  A  greater  or  smaller  number  of  them,  according  to  circumstances, 
may  frequently  lie  seen  thus  engaged  in  fanning  the  air  at  the  mouth  of  a  bee-hive. 

It  may  well  be  deemed  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  among  the  enemies  of  bees  are 
to  be  reckoned  certain  species  of  moth,  which,  notwithstanding  the  danger  of  the 
stings  of  the  bees,  enter  the  hives  and  deposit  their  eggs.  After  the  eggs  are  hatched, 
the  larva3  feed  upon  the  cotnlis.  Mice  .sometimes  eat  their  way  into  the  hives  iu 
wir^ter,  and  destroy  and  plunder  unmolested. 

Bees  are  sometimes  very  destructive  to  each  other  in  their  combats,  as  when  one 
V>.  community  is  assailed  by  others  for  the  purpose  of  plunder.  To  this  the  weaker 
communities  are  liable,  particidarly  when  flowers  are  few,  and  bees  are  awakened  to 
full  activity  in  the  warm  days  of  early  spring.  The  narrower  that  the  entrances  of 
lice-hives  are  at  this  season,  at  least  of  the  less  populous  hives,  the  less  likely  is  the 
B.  owner  to  suffer  loss  from  this  cause,  as  the  narrow  entrance  is  more  easily 
defended  even  against  very  numerous  invaders. 

Irian afiement  of  Bees. — We  do  not  think  it  necessat^  to  enter  largely  into  the  sub- 
ject of  npiritltxre — the  cultivation  or  management  of  bees. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  a'piury  or  .stock  of  bee-hives  should  be  situated 
in  a  neigliborhood  where  tlowers  sufficiently  abound  for  the  supply  of  honey.  It  is, 
however,    by  no  means  ceittiiu  to  what  distance  bees  roam.     Some  authors  mention 
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one  mile  as  the  probable  distance;  but  the  opinion  has  apparently  been  hazarded  on 
mere  conjecture,  and  there  seem  to  be  good  reasons  for  supposiiiir  tliat  a  mueli 
greater  distance  miglit  more  correctly  be  named.  But  MJiatever  distance  bees  may 
be  capable  of  traveling  in  quest  of  honey,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance  that 
thoy  siiould  have  good  feeding-ground  in  tlie  immediate  neighborhood  of  tlie  apiary; 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  practice  pi-evails  of  removing  them  from  place 
to  place,  according  to  the  season,  in  order  that  advantage  may  lie  taken  of  the  greatest 
abundance  of  flowers.  Tims  in  the  s.  of  Scotland,  bee-hives  are  very  frequenliy 
removed  to  heath-covered  tracts  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  remain  tliere  till  tlie 
heath  is  out  of  flower;  and  this  atlords  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  most  plentiful 
honey-liarvest,  although  in  other  parts,  especially  Avhere  white  clover  abounds,  the 
greatest  quantity  of  honey  is  obtained  earlier  in  summer.  The  difference  between 
/u'((ther  honei/  audjfoiccr  //(//lei/  is  wcW  known  in  Edinburgh.  No  small  number  of  bee- 
hives from  that  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity  are  annually  conveyed  for  a  few  weeks 
to  the  Pentland  hills.  The  conveyance  of  bees  "to  the  heather"  is  generally  accom- 
plished either  b}'  a  handbarrow  or  a  spring-cart  of  easy  motion,  so  that  llie  combs  may 
not  be  displaced  by  shaking;  and  the  mouth  of  the  hive  is  carefully  closed  witli  a  plate 
of  perforated  zinc,  or  other  contrivance  for  keeping  in  the  bees  and  permitting  circula- 
tion of  air.  Fifty  or  one  hundred  bee-hives  may  often  be  seen  collected  in  one  place, 
and  under  the  care  of  one  person,  during  the  heather  season. — In  Egypt,  far  greater 
numbers  of  hives  (of  apin  fasctata),  are  often  kept  in  a  single  vessel  on  the  Xile,  and  are 
conveyed  from  place  to  place  on  the  river,  according  to  the  succession  of  flowei's  in  the 
different  districts.  A  somewhat  similar  practice  prevails  on  the  Khone;  ai*l  the  trans- 
porting of  bees  (<ipis  liginitiat)  from  pasture  to  pasture  has  been  usual  in  Greece,  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  Persia,  from  remote  anti(piity. 

As  to  the  form  of  bee-hives,and  the  material  of  which  thej- should  be  made,  there  are 
great  differences  both  of  opinion  and  practice.  Glass  hives,  and  hives  with  glass  win- 
dows, whicli  can  be  covered  at  pleasure  with  wooden  slides,  are  employed  hj  those  who 
wish  to  observe  the  movements  and  habits  of  bees;  but  for  profitable  purposes,  wood  and 
straw  are  in  Britain  the  only  materials  in  common  use.  For  the  material  of  a  hive, 
Avood  has  the  advantage  over  straw  in  its  greater  neatness  and  durability;  but  there  is  a 
disadvantage  in  the  greater  likelihood  that,  unless  shaded  from  the  sun,  portions  of  the 
comb  may  be  so  much  melted  as  to  fall  in  hot  weather.  In  some  parts  of  Europe, 
C3'liudrical  cork-hives  are  much  used,  made  by  removing  the  wo(k1  of  a  portion  of  tJie 
cork-tree,  and  leaving  the  bark  iminjured;  and  hives  of  earthenware  are  common  in 
Greece  and  Turkey.  The  form  of  hives  is  of  little  consequence;  but  it  is  important  that 
the  owner  should  have  facilities  for  giving  increased  room  both  above  and  below  the 
stock-hive:  increased  room  above  is  required  for  the  reception  of  pure  honey-comb 
unmixed  with  brood,  and  the  capability  of  adding  to  the  hive  below,  by  raising  it  up  an 
additional  story,  is  often  requisite  to  prevent  swarming,  which  is  incorupatible  with  the 
collection  of  a  large  store  of  surplus  honey. 

Bees  require  attention  at  the  lime  of  swarming,  that  they  may  not  fly  away  and  be 
lost.  They  require  also  to  be  fed  during  winter,  when,  on  account  of  a  bad  season,  tlie 
lateness  of  the  swarm,  or  other  cause,  they  have  not  enough  of  honey  to  support  them.  A 
common  rule  is,  that  the  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  hive  must  be  at  least  20  lbs.,  th;it 
the  bees  may  stu'vive  the  winter  without  being  fed;  and  even  in  this  case  a  supply  of 
food  for  a  short  time  in  spring  promotes  the  activity  of  the  bees,  and  their  summer  pros- 
perity. The  food  ordinarily  supplied  to  bees  is  either  the  coarser  kind  of  honey,  or 
sugar  and  water.  Strong  ale  and  sugar  boiled  are  also  frequently  given  as  food.  The 
practice  has  very  largely  prevailed  in  Britain  and  elsewhere,  of  killing  bees  by  fumes  of 
sulplmr,  in  order  to  take  from  them  their  honey  in  the  end  of  autumn,  a  portion  only  of 
the  increase  of  the  stock  being  kept  through  the  winter.  This  practice  still  has  its  advo- 
cates; but  many  now  take  only  what  they  can  by  top  boxes  or  nupers,  or  by  cutting  out 
combs,  preserving  all  hives  which  are  not  so  light  that  tliere  is  no  good  hope  of  llieir 
surviving  the  winter.  It  may  be  doubted  if,  in  almost  any  part  of  the  country,  the 
number  of  bees  kept  is  so  great  as  nearly  to  exhaust  the  floral  resources,  and  in  allprob- 
ability  this  may  j^et  become  a  much  greater  source  of  wealth  than  it  is  in  Britain. 

When  honey  is  to  be  taken  from  bees,  the  person  doing  it  must  be  carefully 
protected  from  their  stings  by  gloves,  veil,  etc.  It  is  best  done  during  the  heat  of  a  fine 
day,  when  the  bees  more  readily  leave  the  coml«  of  the  xnper  that  is  taken  away,  and 
return  to  their  hive.  A  little  gentle  tapping  genernlly  causes  them  to  leave  the  combs, 
and  a  feather  is  u-sed  for  brushing  off  those  which  are  slow  to  do  so.  The  smoke  of  the 
common  puff-ball  (q. v.)  causes  them  to  fall  down  in  a  .stupefaction  from  which  thev 
.speedily  recover,  and  its  use  is  very  convenient.  It  is  gathered  and  dried  for  the 
purpose.  Chloroform  is  al^o  sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  the  effect  is  apt 
to  be  fatal,  unless  care  is  taken  to  choo.se  the  morning  of  a  fine  day,  so  that  the  stupefied 
bees  may  have  time  to  recover  in  the  air  and  sunshine. 

Bees  are  much  less  apt  to  sting  when  swarming  than  at  other  times,  and  in  general 
all  the  necessary  operations  are  performed  without  gloves  or  veil,  and  with  perfect 
safety.  The  sting  of  a  B.  is  to  many  persons  a  thing  of  no  great  consequence,  althougli, 
in  some,  it  causes  great  local  inflammation  and  swelling,  and  genera!  derangement" of 
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health.  Tlio  application  of  a  little  ammonia  usually  relievos  the  pain;  or  an  onion  cut 
through  llie  middle:  or  liic  eonuiion  "  idue-ba.n"  of  a  washer-woman. 

The  ajjiary  should,  il'  jiossihle,  lie  in  a  sheltered  ])laee,  and  wlierc  it  enjoys  a  good 
amount  of  sunshini'.  Tlie  hives  are  very  generally  plaeed  al  small  distances  in"  the  open 
<;round,l)at  some  bee-keepers  protect  them  by  a  shed.  In  the  former  case,  each  hive  is 
usually  covered  with  a  straw-hood  in  winter,  to  keep  away  llie  rain.  a.s  damp  is  partic- 
idarly  injurious  to  bees.  For  the  avoidance  of  damp,  and  to  prevent  the  bees  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  ground  when  they  hang  m  a  great  cluster  at  the  door  of  the 
liive — as  tliey  often  tlo  before  swarming,  when  the  weather  is  hot,  and  the  hive  very 
populous — each  hive  is  raisetl  to  a  height  of  at  least  15  or  IS  in.  from  tlie  ground. 

Bkes,  Law  Relatincj  to.  Bees  are  .stated  by  Blackstone  to  be  wild  by  nature  {fer(e 
'luttniv),  but  when  hived  and  reclaimed,  are  regarded  in  the  nature  of  propai-ti/  belonging 
to  the  person  on  whose  ground  or  soil  they  have  swarmed;  and  in  supjiort  of  this  doc- 
trine he  refers  to  the  charter  of  the  forest,  J)  Henry  III.  c.  113,  which  allows  every  free- 
man to  be  entitled  to  the  honey  found  within  his  own  woods.  The  qualified  property 
which  may  l)e  thus  held  in  bees  continues  while  the  .swarm  remains  on  the  soil;  and  in 
the  event  of  tiight,  so  long  as  the  owner  can  pursue  it.  Indeed,  .so  clearly  are  tliey  con- 
.sidered  in  law  to  be  of  the  nature  of  property,  that  it  has  been  decided  in  England  that 
bees  may  be  the  subject  of  larceny  (q.v.) 

The  same  appears  to  be  the  Scotch  law.  I\Ir.  Erskine,  who  may  be  described  as  the 
Scottish  Blackstone,  founding  on  the  lioman  law,  lays  down  that*  when  bees  have 
abandoned  their  hive,  not  being  observed  and  followed,  the}'  are  understood  to  have 
recovered  their  original  liberty;  and  if  they  light  on  the  grounds  of  another,  and  are 
inclosed  by  hiin  in  a  new  hive,  they  become  liis  property.     See  Ownership. 

BEE,  lIuMiJLE.     See  Hu.mble-Bee. 

BEE,  a  CO.  in  s.  Texas,  on  the  Arkansas  river;  900  sq.ra.;  pop.  '70, 1082 — 69  colored; 
a  level,  sandy,  cattle-breeding  region.     Co.  seat,  Beeville. 

BEECH,  Fiigiis,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  riqynllfera>  (q.v.).  The  male 
catkins  are  almost  globose,  stalked,  their  flowers  consisting  of  a  bell-shaped  5  to  O-cieft 
])erianlh  and  8  to  15  stamens.  The  female  flowers,  which  grow  on  the  same  trees,  consist 
chietiy  of  a  germen  with  three  awl-shaped  styles,  and  are  situated  two  or  rarely  three 
together  within  a  stalked  involucre,  which  bears  on  its  outer  surface  many  fleshy  threads. 
This  involucre,  after  the  flowering  is  over,  closes  and  forms  a  husk  resembling  a  sort  of 
capsule,  which  when  ripe  opens  in  four  valves,  is  externally  covered  with  soft  spines, 
and  incloses  one  or  two  (rarely  three)  triangular  nuts,  which  bear  the  name  of  ha  chuuist. 
— The  species  are  not  numerous;  all  of  them  are  forest  trees  of  great  beauty. — The  Com- 
mon B.  {F.  xjili'dticd)  forms  whole  forests  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  It  grows  to  a  height 
of  100  to  120  ft.,  and  a  diameter  of  4  ft. ;  and  particularly  when  standing  alone  becomes 
a  very  ornamental  tree  witli  far-spreading  branches,  which  oft^^'U  droop  gracefully  almost 
to  the  ground.  It  has  thin,  ovate,  obscurely  toothed  leaves,  finely  ciliated  on  their  mar- 
gins. Its  bark  is  smooth,  often  of  a  whitish  color;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  frequency 
A\  ith  which  hard  wof)den  knobs — abortive  branches — occur  in  its  bark.  Grass  does  not 
grow  readily  under  the  shade  of  the  B.,  but  in  B.  woods  may  sometimes  be  found  rare 
])lants  almost  peculiar  to  such  situations.  The  B.  thrives  best  in  light  soils;  and  [does 
not  send  its  roots  deep  into  the  groimd,  but  rather  horizontally  under  the  surface. 
The  wood  is  mqre  or  less  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  as  the  tree  has  grown  in  a  dense  for- 
est, or  has  been  freely  exposed  to  sun  and  air.  It  is  very  hard  and  solid,  but  brittle:  and 
when  exposed  to  the  open  air,  very  liable  to  rot  and  to  be  eateu  by  worms.  It  is  there- 
fore not  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  house-carpenter;  but  when  kept  always  under 
Avater,  it  is  verj'  durable,  and  is  accordingly  employed  in  tlie  erection  of  mills,  and  for 
weirs,  sluices,  etc.  It  is  also  employed  for  many  purposes  by  cabinet-makers  and  turn- 
ers. It  is  very  much  used  in  France  for  making  the  mboU  or  wooden  shoes  of  the  peas- 
antry, being  preferred  for  this  purpose  to  every  other  wood  except  walnut,  on  account 
of  its  property  of  not  absorbing  water.  It  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  firewood  in 
Europe.  Its  ashes  yield  nuich  potash  and  of  excellent  ciuality.  The  raspings  of  the 
Avood  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  vinegar.  See  Vinegar  and  Pyroi.icjneous  Acid. 
The  bark  is  sometimes  employed  for  tanning  when  oak-bark  is  .scarce.  The  B.  bears 
lojiping  well,  and  is  often  planted  for  hedges;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  it  is 
})revented  from  attaining  a  tree  like  size,  and  is  kept  closely  pruned,  the  v/ithered  leaves 
remain  on  the  branches  all  winter,  which  is  not  the  case  in  other  circumstances.  In  some 
countries,  as  Dauj)hiny  and  Switzerland,  the  leaves  of  the  B.  are  collected  in  autumn 
before  they  have  been  much  frost-bitten,  and  are  used  for  making  beds  or  mattresses. — 
Beechmast,  when  fresh,  has  a  sweet  taste,  like  that  of  a  walnut.  It  contains  in  large 
quantity  a  bland  fixed  oil,  along  with  a  starchy  farina,  a  little  sugar,  and  an  astringent 
substance.  A  volatile,  narcotic,  poisonous  principle,  called /rt</mf,  is  also  found  in  it; 
but  more  in  the  rind  than  in  the  kernel:  and  when  not  only  the  smooth  leathery  outer 
rind,  but  al.so  the  thin  brown  inner  pellicle  have  been  removed,  it  is  wholesome  food. 
It  is,  however,  more  generally  used  for  feeding  swine,  poultr}',  etc.,  and  is  much 
employed  in  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  beecli  oil,  which, 
when  expressed  without  the  application  of  heat,  and  well  clarified,  has  an  agreeable 
taste,  is  fit  for  use  as  food,  and  keeps  long  without  becoming  rancid.     When  less  pure. 
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it  is  used  for  lamps  and  in  the  arts.  The  oil-cake  wliich  remains  is  good  food  for  poultry, 
for  swine,  and  even  for  oxen,  but  is  injurious  to  horses.  Many  manufacturers  of  cocoa 
adulterate  it  with  beechmast,  first  depriving  the  cocoa  of  its  oil,  wliich  they  sell  sep;v 
rately  as  cocoa-butter,  and  trusting  to  the  oil  of  tlie  R.  for  supplying  its  place. — B.  for- 
ests ancient  1}^  abounded  in  England,  and  great  herds  of  swine  were  fed  in  them.  TheB. 
is  not,  in  general,  found  in  Europe  n.  of  lat.  59",  although  it  occurs  2°  further  n.  in  the 
Scandinavian  i)euinsuhi.  It  is  found  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia  and  in  North 
America;  the  White  B.  of  that  country  being  geuerall}'  regarded  as  the  same  species,  a 
very  common  tree  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States.  lu  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds 
H  variety  is  very  frequently  to  be  seen,  of  Avhich  the  leaves  have  a  blood-red  color.  Tlie 
same  color  appears  also  in  some  degree  in  the  leaves  of  the  Ked  B.  of  North  America 
{F.  ferrugiitea),  which  is  distinguished  by  elongate-ovate,  coarsely  serrated,  and  much 
acuminated  leaves.  It  forms  extensive  forests  in  the  u.e.  states  and  the  adjoining  British 
possessions;  and  its  wood,  which  is  of  a  somewhat  red  or  rusty  color,  is  more  valued 
than  that  of  the  white  B. — Two  species  of  B.  are  found  on  the  mountains  of  Java;  four 
are  natives  of  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  s.  of  New  Zealand;  several  belong  to  the  s. 
of  South  America.  The  genus  is,  in  fact,  more  characteristic  of  the  colder  latitudes  of 
the  southern  than  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  F.  betuloides  (also  known  as  F.  Forskri) 
is  the  "myrtle  tree"  of  the  mountains  of  Tasmania — a  very  large  tree  with  evergreen 
leathery  leaves,  in  form  much  resembling  those  of  the  birch,  although  the  general  habit 
of  the  tree  agrees  with  that  of  other  beeches.  The  same  species  is  the  evergreen  B.  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  where  it  forms  forests  of  which  the  dark-green  foliage  contrasts  strik- 
ingly in  winter  with  the  dazzling  snow.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  soon 
become  a  favorite  and  common  ornamental  tree  in  Britain.  The  wood  is  too  heavy  and 
brittle  for  masts,  but  makes  tolerable  planks,  and  is  carried  to  the  treeless  Falkland 
islands  for  roofing  houses.  F.  Antarctica  ascends  higher  on  the  mountains  about  the 
strait  of  Magellan.  It  has  deciduous  leaves,  and  much  resembles  the  common  B. — F. 
procera  grows  in  the  Andes  of  Chili,  and  attains  a  majestic  size.  It  is  a  valuable  timber 
tree. 

BEECH-DROPS.    See  Cancer  Root. 

BEECH££,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  American  family  of  preachers  and  litterateurs. 

Lyman  B.  was  b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.,  Oct.,  1775.  He  devoted  himself  to 
theolog}';  and  after  holding  the  pastorate  of  Congregationalist  churches  at  Litchfield 
and  at  Boston,  he  was  in  1833  appointed  president  of  the  newly  founded  Lane  theologi- 
cal seminary  near  Cincinnati.  He  died  at  Brooklyn  in  Jan.,  1863.  He  was  a  powerful 
preacher  and  platform  orator. — His  son  Edward,  b.  in  1804,  became  distinguished  as  a 
theologian. — Another  son,  Henry  Ward  B.,  was  b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1813,  and 
after  graduating  at  Amherst  college,  Connecticut,  studied  theology  under  his  father  at 
Lane  seminary.  After  ten  years'  pastorship  of  two  churches  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  he 
removed  to  Plymouth  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  "  an  organization  of  Orthodox  Congre- 
gational believers,"  where  he  still  remains.  He  is  said  to  have  the  largest  congregation 
in  the  United  States,  and  his  popularity  as  a  pulpit  speaker  and  as  a  lecturer  speedily 
became  prodigous — owing  partly  to  his  rich  fund  of  illustration,  his  dramatic  manner, 
and  his  keen  sense  of  lunnor.  For  neai'lj^  30  j^ears  B.  was  editor  of  the  New  York  Inde- 
pendent, a  religious  newspaper;  in  1870  he  became  editor  of  the  Chrktmn  Union,  a 
similar  publication.  Intense  interest  was  shown  when  in  1875  B.  was  tried  for  adultery. 
The  jury  were  unable  to  agree  on  a  verdict,  the  majority  inclining  to  acquit  him.  B.'s 
influence  is  said  hardly  to  have  suffered,  and  the  fidelit3'of  his  congregation  is  unshaken. 
His  sermons  kuovn  as  the  Ply  month  Pulpit,  his  Lectures  to  Young  Men,  Life  2^  lioiighta. 
Life  of  Christ,  and  Yale  Lectures  in  Preaching,  have  been  largely  read  here  and  at  home. 
He  has  visited  Europe  twice,  last  in  1864. 

Catherine  B.,  eldest  dau<;hter  of  Lyman  B.,  was  b.  at  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  in  1800. 
From  1833  to  1833,  siie  was  principal  of  "a  female  seminary  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  after- 
wards of  a  similar  institution  at  Cincinnati.  She  is  a  fertile  and  popular  writer,  chiefly 
on  subjects  coming  within  the  sphere  of  her  own  sex,  but  also  on  physiology,  theology, 
mental  and  moral  i)hilosophy,  etc. 

Harriet  B.     See  Stowe,  H.  B. 

BEECHER,  Catherine  Esther  (an'e),  1800-78,  b.  N.  Y. ;  eldest  child  of  Lyman. 
Her  mother  died  when  C.  was  about  the  age  of  16,  and  for  two  years  she  had  the  care 
of  her  father's  house  at  East  Hampton.  'When  she  was  about  I'J  years  old  she  was 
engaged  to  prof.  Fisher,  of  Yale  college,  but  he  was  lost  in  shipwreck  on  a  voyage  to 
Europe,  and  she  remained  unmarried  In  1833,  she  began  a  school  at  Hartford," Conn., 
and  kept  it  until  1832,  when  she  went  with  her  father  to  Ohio,  and  opened  a  seminary 
for  young  women  in  Cincinnati,  but  was  compelled  to  give  it  up  two  years  later  on 
account  of  ill  health.  She  made  it  the  business  of  her  life  to  improve  and  advance  the 
intellectual,  physical,  and  practical  education  of  women.  She  organized  societies  and 
schools  for  training  teachers  and  sending  them  to  new  states  and  territories.  In  pursuit 
of  this  object  she  published  Domestic  Sermc-e,  Duty  of  American  Women  to  their  Country, 
Domestic  Beceipt  Book,  True  Remedy  for  the  Wrongs  of  Women,  Letters  to  the  PeopU  on 
Health  and  Happiness,  Physiology  and  Calisthenics'  Religious  Training  of  Children,  Jhe 
American  Woman's  Home,  etc.      She  also  published  Common  Sense  applied  to  Religion, 
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Truth  Siraivjer  than  Fiction,  a  memoir  of  licr  hrotlicr  Geor[^o,  and  Appeal  to  the  People  as 
ihc  Aiiiliorical  Interpreters  of  the  Bible. 

B10KC4IER,  (;iiAUi-i:s,  b.  ('onu.,  181.');  fourth  son  of  Lyman;  ordairKMl  in  1844,  and 
became  Contrre^ational  pastor  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  uud  afterwards  iu  Geori,^(t()wn,  Mass. 
He  assisted  Henry  Ward  B.  in  llic  compilation  of  Tinnionth  llijinns  and  Tanex,  and  has 
jjiiblished  The  luuirnatUm,  UcrUic  of  Sjuritual  ^fdrnfestations,  Pen  Pictures  of  the  Bible, 
and,  jointly  witli  Mrs.  Stowo,  tiuniiy  Memories  (f  Foreirf it,  La/iuls. 

BEECliER,  Edwauu,  d.d.  (ante),  h.  1804;  second  .son  of  Lynuvu;  graduate  at  Yale,' 
and  in  t!;eolrgy  at  Andover;  Congregational  pa.slcr  in  Boston  fnmi  18xJ0  to  1831;  in  the 
latter  year  ]-iresideiit  of  Illinois  college,  \vhere  he  remained  lo  years,  and  in  1844  was 
again  in  Boston,  pastor  of  Salem  street  chureli.  In  18.jG,  lie  became  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Galeshurg,  111.  About  eight  years  ago  he  retired  from  the  mmistry 
and  removed  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  now  resides.  Dr.  B.  has  written  on  the  tlicnie  that 
man  is  in  a  progressive  state,  the  jirescnt  being  the  outcome  of  a  fornuT  life,  and  a 
preparation  for  one  to  succeed  after  death;  that  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil  will 
not  end  with  this  life,  but  in. some  future  era  all  conliicts  will  be  ended,  evil  will  disap- 
pear, and  harmony  l)ecome  established.  The.se  views  are  set  forth  iu  77ie  Conflict  of 
Af/es.  and  The  Concord  of  Ages.  He  has  also  jjublished  a  work  on  Baptism,  and  one 
entitled  27ie Papal  Coiupiracy. 

BEECIIER,  Henky  Wakd  {ante),  b.  Liuhficld.  Conn.,  June  24,  1813;  third  son  of 
Lyman;  a  graduate  of  Andierst  college  and  of  Lane  theological  seminary.  He  began 
liis  pastor.nl  work  over  a  small  Presbyterian  church  in  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  in  1837;  and 
in  1839  was  settled  at  Indianapolis.  In  1847,  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  "  Plj'- 
mouth  church,"  a  new  Congregational  organization  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  has 
continued  until  the  present  time,  a  third  of  a  century.  Mr.  B.'soon  became  one  of  the 
most  popular,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  effective,  pulpit  speakers,  and  the  growth 
of  his  congregation  was  unprecedented  in  church  hi.story  in  this  country.  There  are  at 
pr(\sent  (1880)  nearly  3000  memlx-rs,  and  the  congregation  has  a  good  jiroporMon  of  the 
intellectual,  social,  and  financial  force  of  the  city.  H.  W.  Beecher  was  a  writer  before 
he  came  to  the  pulpit,  and  his  pen  as  well  as  his  voice  has  been  constantly  active.  He 
was,  in  1837,  editor  of  a  journal  iu  Cincinnati,  and  while  preaching  in  Indianapolis  he 
took  charge  of  an  agricultural  publication,  his  papers  being  afterwards  issued  in  a  vol- 
ume called  Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Farming.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  Brooklyn  he  began, 
and  continued  for  nearly  twenty  years,  to  write  for  The  Independent,  and  was  for  two 
years  its  editor,  1861-63.  His  well  known  signature  (a  star,  *)  suggested  The  Htar 
Papers,  made  up  of  select  contributions  to  The  Independent.  About  ten  years  ago  he 
l)ecame,  and  is  now,  the  editor  of  The  Christian  Union,  published  weekly  in  New  York. 
As  a  preacher  he  is  known  perhaps  more  generally  among  the  people  than  anj'  other 
occupant  of  a  pulpit  in  this  country,  and  not  only  citizens  but  strangers  make  it  a  point 
to  attend  his  church,  which,  though  one  of  the  largest  in  America,  is  almost  always  full 
when  he  is  to  preach.  As  an  orator  he  is  original  in  manner  and  matter,  avoiding  most 
of  the  routine  and  conventionalism  of  the  ordinary  service,  and  addressing  him.self  as  a 
man  to  his  fellow.  He  brings  in  all  manner  of  topics  and  illustrations,  and  sometimes 
ventures  so  near  to  the  comic  that  laughter  is  scarcely  restrained.  As  a  lecturer  he  has 
had  a  long  and  successful  career.  In  the  long  conflict  with  slavery  he  was  an  early  and 
an  earnest  soldier,  and  from  the  pulpit  of  Plymouth  church  came  many  of  the  severest 
denunciations  of  human  chattel  hood.  Nor  have  other  questions  been  neglected;  tem- 
perance has  had  his  earliest  support,  and  politics  are  not  ignored,  for  it  is  liis  belief  that 
all  things  which  concern  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  country  are  fit  sulijects  for 
the  public  teacher.  In  his  fierce  denunciations  of  injustice  he  is  .slngularlj'-  free  from 
uncharitableness  toward  persons.  Though  a  man  of  peace,  he  is  enough  of  a  soldier  to 
don  tlie  uniform  and  appear  on  parade  as  the  chaplain  of  a  regiment.  Of  his  more  per- 
sonal tastes,  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  fond  of  domestic  and  rural  life,  a  student  of 
nature,  a  lover  of  animals,  flowers,  and  gem.s,  and  a  judge  and  jiatron  of  art.  During 
the  civil  war  he  visited  England,  and  took  especial  care  to  enlighten  the  people  as  to 
the  real  issues  and  purposes  of  our  great  struggle,  thereby  materially  aiding  in  the  simi- 
lar work  undertaken  by  archbishop  Hughes,  Thurlow  Weed,  and  others.  For  twenty 
years  iiis  sermons  have  been  taken  down  in  shorthand  and  printed,  comprising  now 
more  than  a  dozen  volumes,  known  as  IJie  Plynionth  Pulpit.  Among  other  works  of 
his  are  Lectures  to  Young  Men,  Industry  and  Idleness.  Life  TJajughts,  i^ernions  on  Liberty 
and  War,  The  Plymouth  Hymns  and  Tunes,  Non^cood  (a  novel).  Tale  Lectures  on  Preach- 
ing, Ihe  Life  of  Christ,  Sermons  from  Published  and  Unpiihlislied  Discourses,  etc.  Mr. 
B.  is  of  stout  build,  florid,  and  of  strong  physical  constitution.  Recently  he  has  built 
a  charming  residence  at  Peekskill  on  the  Hudson,  which  he  occupies  during  a  large  part 
of  the  summer. 

BEECHER.  Lyaian,  d.d.  (ante),  b.  New  Haven,  Oct.  12,  1775;  d.  Brooklyn,  Jan.  10, 
1868:  descended  from  one  of  the  New  Haven  colony  of  1638.  He  lost  his  father  when 
an  infant  and  was  adopted  as  a  son  by  Lot  Benton;  graduated  from  Yale  in  1797,  and 
next  year  became  pastor  of  the  Presbj'terian  church  at  f]ast  Hampton,  Long  Island,  and 
there  married  Roxana  Foote,  who  increased  their  slender  means  by  teaching  school. 
Mr.  B.'s  sermon  on  the  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton  (killed  in  a  duel  with  Aaron 
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Burr  in  1804)  gave  him  immediate  fame  that  rapidly  increased  until  he  was  reeog-nized 
as  one  of  the  foremost  preachers  in  the  country.  In  1810,  he  went  to  Litclilield.  Conn., 
where  he  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  si.xteen  years.  In  1814,  he  delivered 
and  printed  a  .series  of  sermons  in  favor  of  temperance,  which  added  greatly  to  his  repu- 
tatiou  for  elocpicnce  and  power.  He  was  also  foremost  in  the  Unitarian  controversy 
which  pervaded  eastern  New  England.  In  IH^O,  he  became  ])astor  of  the  llanovi-r 
street  Congregational  church,  Boston.  In  1883,  he  became  ])resid<'nt  of  Lane  theological 
seminary,  a  new  institution  near  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  held  the  ollice  lor  twenty  years, 
during  ten  of  which  he  was  pastor  of  the  second  Presbyterian  church  in  Cinciiuiati.     In 

1835,  he  was  tried  by  his  presbytery  for  teaching  false  doctrines,  but  was  acquitted  on 
appeal  to  the  synod.  When  the  Presbyterian  church  separated,  he  went  with  the  new 
school  branch.  In  1852,  he  returned  to  Boston,  intencling  to  revise  and  publish  his 
writings,  but  his  mental  powers  faded,  and  not  very  long  afterwards  he  retired  from 
]:)ublic  work.  He  was  married  three  times,  and  had  thirteen  children,'  of  whom  all  but 
three  are  now  living  (1880).  George,  a  clergyman,  was  killed  in  1843  hj  the  accidental 
discharge  of  his  gun.     Dr.  B. 's  works  have  been  published  in  three  volumes. 

BEECHER,  TiroMAS  Kennicct,  b.  Conn.,  1824;  son  of  Lyman;  a  graduate  of 
Illinois  college.  He  spent  some  time  in  teaching;  became  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
church  in  Williamsburg  (now  the  eastern  part  of  Brooklyn),  and  afterwards  of  a  similar 
church  in  Elm ira,  N.  Y.  He  is  the  author  of  Our  Seven  CJiurchex.  He  is  a  vigorous 
and  spiritiial  preacher,  a  strong  opposer  of  sectarianism,  and  a  studious  deviser  of  prac- 
tical methods  for  bringing  the  iutiueuces  of  Christianity  to  bear  through  the  church 
upon  all  classes  in  the  community. 

BEECHER  (STOWE),  Harriet  Elizabeth.  See  Stowe,  Harriet  Elizabeth 
Beecher,  ante. 

BEECHEY,  Frederick  William,  so\i  of  sir  William  B.,  the  portrait-paint<?r,  was  b. 
in  London,  Feb.  17,  1796.  He  entered  the  navy  when  he  was  10  years  of  age,  and  at  the 
a^e  of  15  was  present  in  an  engagement  off  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  in  which  three 
Irench  frigates  were  captured.  In  1818,  he  took  part  under  Franklin  in  a  scientific 
voyage  of  discovery  to  the  north  pole,  of  which  the  results  were  published  by  order  of  the 
admiraltj'  (1843).  For  the  services  he  rendered  with  his  pencil  during  this  voyage,  B. 
received  a  grant  of  £200  from  parliament.  In  1819,  he  was  engaged  in  another  arctic 
cKpedition  under  sir  Edward  Parry  ;  and  in  1821,  rendered  other  important  services  to 
science  by  his  exploration  of  part  of  the  n.  coast  of  Africa,  of  which  the  results  were 
published  in  1828.  After  being  appointed  commander,  capt.  B.,  in  1825,  received  a  com- 
mission to  proceed  by  the  Pacitic  ocean  and  Behring's  strait  to  the  Polar  sea.  in  order  to 
communicate,  if  possible,  with  Franklin,  who  was  to  make  the  journey  overland  from 
North  America.  The  explcers  did  not  meet,  although  at  one  time  they  were  within  150 
m.  of  each-Other.  He  returned  in  1828,  having  been  two  years  and  a  half  away,  and 
in  1831  published  a  nairative  of  his  voyage,  which  was  afterwards  followed  by  an  account 
of  the  botany  and  zoology  of  the  Arctic  regions.  Port  Clarence  and  port  Grautley,  to 
the  s.e.  of  cape  prince  of  Wales,  were  discovered  b)^  B.  in  1827.  He  was  afterwards 
engaged  in  surveying  the  coast  of  Ireland  and  of  South  America;  and  was  made  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue  in  1854.     He  died  in  1856. 

BEECHEY,  Sir  William,  r.a.,  an  English  portrait-painter  of  high  reputation,  was 
b.  at  Burford,  Oxfordshire.  Dec.  12,  1753.  He  entered  the  royal  academy  as  a  pupil  in 
1772.  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  portrait-painting,  in  which  he  was  so  successful, 
that  in  1793  he  was  chosen  portrait-painter  to  queen  Charlotte,  of  whom  he  painted  a 
ftill  h'ngth.  In  the  same  j'ear  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  royal  academy;  and  in 
1798.  he  received  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  was  made  a  royal  academician  for  liis 
picture  of  the  review  of  the  3d  and  10th  dragoons  in  Hyde  park  by  George  III.  (accom- 
panied by  the  prince  of  Wales  and  duke  of  York),  which  is  reckoned  B.'s  greatest 
work.  Beechey  now  received  the  patronage  of  the  roval  familj- — most  of  the  members 
of  which  sat  to  him — as  well  as  that  of  the  court  nobility.  Among  his  portraits  are 
those  of  lord  Nelson  (preserved  in  the  Clothiers'  hall,  London),  sir  William  Hamilton, 
lord  St.  Vincent  (in  Fishmongers'  hall),  lord  Cornwallis,  John  Kemble,  and  ]Mrs.  Siddons. ' 
Beechey  is  not  a  portrait-painter  of  first  rank,  but  his  portraits  are  generally  character- 
ized bv  easv  attitude  and  naturalness  of  expression.     He  retired  from  his  profe.s.sion  in 

1836,  and  died  at  Hampstead  in  Jan.,  1839. 

BEE'DER,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Nizam's  territories.  It  is 
about  75  m.  to  the  n.w.  of  Hyderabad,  being  in  lat.  17°  53'  n.,  and  long.  77°  36' e.  It 
stands  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Manjera,  a  consideyable  tributary  of  the  Godavery,  and 
occupies  a  table-land  about  2400  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  about  100  ft.  above  the  adjacent 
country.  Though  B.  was  formerly  a  place  of  grandeur  and  importance,  yet  it  is  at 
l)re.sent  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  manufactures  in  a  compound  metal  made  up  of  24  parts 
of  tin  to  one  of  copper. 

BEE-EATEE,  Meropi^,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  inKfMoreK  and  trihe  fmrosfref;  the 
type  of  a  family,  meropk?(P,  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the  kingfishers.  The  birds  of  the  B. 
family  have  rather  long  slightly  arched  beaks,  and  long  pointed  wings:  they  are  mostly 
of  a  green  color;  resemble  swallows  in  flight;  and,  like  them,  prey  on  insects,  but  chiefly 
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on  l)ocs,  wasps,  and  other  liymennptorons  insects.  Tlioir  skin  is  very  thick.  Tlic  species 
(if  the  lieiius  tncro/in  ;irc  niiiiuTous  in  .Vtrica  ami  Asia;  none  are  Iviiowu  in  America;  two 
are  Kuri)]>ean,  one  of  wliicli,  tlie  ci)mmou  B.  (M.  npiaxtcr),  is  eommou  in  tlie  s.  of  Europe 
as  a  summer  bird  of  passage.  It  is  a  very  rare  bird  in  Britain.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Aristotle,  under  the  uamo  meiyrpis,  as  very  destructive  to  bees.  It  seizes  tliem  on  tlic 
V.  iasr.  and  also  often  watches  near  their  liives,  and  at  tlie  mouths  of  wasps'  uesls.  It 
breeds  in  holes,  which  it  excavates  in  the  banks  of  rivers.  "When  tlie  young  are  partly 
Hi'dged,  but  not  yet  lit  to  tly,  they  creep  to  the  mouth  of  their  holes,  where  they  seem  to 
enjoy  the  happy  summer  light  and  genial  siuishine;  but  on  the  least  alarm,  they  trundle 
stern  forenu^sL  into  their  inner  chamlKjrs,  where  tlu;y  lie  concealed  until  tranquillity  again 
prevails."  In  the  banks  of  the  Don  and  Volga,  the  excavations  made  by  the  tiocks  of 
I  lee  eaters  are  so  numerous,  that  the  bank  in  many  places  resembles  a  honey -comb, 
liivingslone  desciribes  the  banks  of  the  Leeba,  in  South  Africa,  as  perforated  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  Hottentots  watch  the  flight  of  the  bee-eaters,  that  they  may  be  guided  to 
the  nests  of  bees. 

BEEF.    See  Food  and  Drink,  Diet. 

BEEF-EATER,  a  term  now  applied  jocularly  to  certain  functionaries  belonging  to  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard  (q.v.),  who,  ever  since  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  have  formed  part  of  ' 
the  train  of  royalty,  attending  the  sovereign  at  ro3'al  banquets  and  other  state  occasions. 
They  have  maintained  the  same  costume,  with  a  slight  alteration  made  in  1858,  for  nearly 
four  centuries;  and  this  costume  has  had  much  to  do  with  their  attractiveness  to  sight- 
seers. The  origin  of  the  term  is  a  case  of  what  Dr.  Latham  calls  "words  of  foreiga  - 
simulating  a  vernacular  origin."  It  was  originally  heaufetier  or  hvffelicr  (Fr.),  one  who 
attends  tlie  buffet  or  sideboard.  Similar  instances  of  false  etymology,  arising  from 
resemblance  in  sound,  are  seen  in  Sh<A-uver  (a  hill  near  Oxford),  from  Clidtcdu  Vert; 
i<p<irrow-graiss,  from  axparagua;  ancient,  for  ensir/n;  do^-cAeaj:;,  from  the  old  English  ^od- 
kcjje,  I.G.,  good-cheap,  meaning  a  good  bargain;  etc. 

BEEF-EATER,  Bnphaga,  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  insesftores,  tribe  conirostrcs,  to 
which  the  name  ox-pecker  is  also  and  more  correctly  given.  The  beef-eaters  have  short 
bills,  square  at  the  base,  and  rather  swollen  towards  the  point.  They  are  accustomed 
to  sit  upon  the  backs  of  buffaloes,  camels,  and  other  large  animals,  ancl  to  feed  upon  the 
larva}  of  gadflies,  which  they  find  in  their  hides.  They  are  exclusively  African.  One 
of  the  species  is  the  buffalo  bird  of  South  Africa.  Livingstone  mentions  that  the  sight 
of  the  bird  being  much  more  acute  than  that  of  the  buffalo,  it  is  much  more  easily 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  danger;  but  the  buffaloes  always  begin  to  look  about  them 
when  the  birds  rise  from  their  backs. 

BEEF-TEA  is  a  light  and  pleasant  article  of  diet,  obtained  from  the  flesh  of  the  ox. 
It  is  generally  prepared  by  placing  the  meat  (as  lean  as  possible)  in  cold  water,  which  is 
gradual!}"  heated,  and  then  allowed  to  xiinmcr  for  two  hours  or  so;  but  the  best  method 
api)ears  to  be  to  commence  by  chopping  the  meat  small,  adding  the  cold  water,  and 
rapidl}'  heating  so  as  to  bring  it  to  boil.  A  little  salt  is  then  added  to  suit  the  taste. 
Either  process,  by  commencing  with  cold  water,  succeeds  in  dissolving  out  of  the  iyeat 
the  savory  natural  juices  which  it  contains  to  the  extent  of  about  one  eighth  of  its 
weight.  Occasionally,  hard-toasted  bread,  in  fragments,  is  added  to  the  tea  just  before 
being  partaken  of,  which  imparts  to  it  some  of  the  nutritious  tjualities  of  the  bread.  In 
using  the  beef-tea,  the  bread  may  or  may  not  be  eaten.  The  popular  notion  is,  that  the 
beef-tea  contains  all  the  nourishing  constituents  of  the  entire  amount  of  meat  employed 
in  its  preparation;  but  this  is  erroneous,  as  much  nutritious  matter  is  resident  in  the 
seven  eighths  of  the  original  meat,  left  as  residuary  fleshy  fiber,  though  the  latter  will, 
no  doubt,  prove  of  ditficiilt  digestion.  The  chemical  constituents  of  beef-tea  are //f/ai^m/ 
idbniniiioas  matter;  kreatine,  a  substance  resembling  theine,  the  essential  principle  of  tea 
and  coff'ee;  extractive  matters  {osmazome),  to  which  the  tea  owes  most  of  its  odor  and 
flavor,  besides  a  part  of  its  nutritious  qualities;  lactic  acid;  salts;  a  little  fat;  saccjtarine 
matter,  and  trater.  Beef-tea  is  highly  palatable,  and  from  its  veiy  eas^v  digestion,  it  is 
recommended  to  invalids  and  convalescents.  ISIutton,  treated  in  a  similar  manner, 
yields  a  broth  or  tea  which  is  not  so  easily  digested,  and  is  hurtful  to  persons  of  weak 
stomach,  especially  if  the  fat  be  not  skimmecroff  from  the  liquid.  A  knuckle  of  veal 
affords  a  similar  broth  or  tea;  but  it  is  not  so  light  as  beef-tea,  and,  moreover,  gelatin- 
izes on  cooling.  A  broth  or  tea  prepared  from  a  young  chicken  is,  of  all  decoctions  of 
animal  matter,  the  most  readily  digested,  and  is  specially  suitable  for  invalids,  where 
great  irritability  of  the  stomach  exists. 

BEEF- WOOD.     See  Casuakina. 

BEEHIVE-HOUSE,  a  name  generally  given  to  certain  dome-shaped  buildings  in 
Ireland,  which  are  believed  to  be  among  the  oldest  architect\ire  remains  in  that  country. 
They  are  round  edifices,  of  no  great  size  or  height,  built  without  cement,  of  long  thin 
.stones  arranged  in  horizontal  layers,  the  one  slightly  overlapping  the  other,  and  so 
gradually  converging  until  they  meet  at  the  top.  The  doorway,  which  is  stjuare -headed, 
is  somewhat  narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  as  in  Egyptian  architecture. 
Beehive-houses  are  of  two  kinds — single  or  clustered.  The  former  are  generally  found 
l>eside  ancient  oratories,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  dwelling-places  of  the  priests; 
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the  latter,  which  are  often  underground,  show  two  or  more  liive-sh;x]->ed  chiimbcrs,  con- 
nected  bv  a  passage  or  gallery,  or  opening  from  a  larger  central  apartment,  which  is  also 
hive-shaped.  Irish  antiquaries  refer  the  beehive-houses  generally  to  the  jx-riod  beforu 
the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  of  the  island,  in  the  12th  c,  and  claim  for  some  of  them  an 
antiquity  as  high  as  the  7th  and  bth  centuries.  Ruins  of  single  beehive-houses  are  found 
in  the  western  isles  of  Scotland;  and  some  of  the  "Picts'  liouses,"  or  "earth-houses,"  of 
the  c.  coast,  seem  to  resemble  the  subterranean  aggregated  beehive-houses  of  Ireland. 

BEELZEBUB  (i.e.,  "the  god  of  flies").  Under  this  name  the  i)coi)le  of  Ekron,  iu 
Philistia,  worshiped  their  god  Baal  (q.v.)  or  Bel.  The  Greeks  also  had  their  "Zeus 
Apomyios"  or  "Myiagros" — ".the  disperser  of  flies."  As  the  heathen  deities  were  all 
regarded  as  demons  by  the  Jews,  the  name  Beelzebub  became,  in  course  of  lime,  com- 
monly applied  to  the  chief  of  evil  spirits,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  employed  in  the  gospels. 
The  more  correct  reading  of  the  word,  as  given  by  the  evangelists,  is  Beelzebul— an 
opprobrious  change  of  name,  making  it  signify  "god  of  dung,"  to  mark  the  low  and 
groveling  character  of  the  demon.     See  Baal. 

BEEMSTER,  the  largest  of  the  tracts  of  reclaimed  or  drained  lands  in  the  Nether- 
lands, about  8000  acres,  12  m.  n.  of  Amsterdam.  There  is  a  village  of  2600  people  iu  the 
district. 

BEER,  derived  from  the  German  bier  (see  Ale),  is  tl:e  term  applied  to  a  fermented 
liquid  which  has  not  undergone  the  process  of  distillation.  It  may  be  prepared  from 
many  varieties  of  vegetable  matter,  but  iu  Britain  the  raw  material  operated  upon  is 
geneVally  barley,  although  pease,  beans,  wheat,  etc.,  might  be  employed.  In  other 
countries,  B.  is  often  prepared  from  other  sources,  to  which  allusion  is  made  at  the  close 
of  this  article.  The  process  followed  iu  the  manufacture  of  B.  is  divided  into  two  parts 
— viz.,  maltim/  and  brewinff;  and  so  distinct  are  these,  that  very  often  the  malting  pro- 
ceeds in  a  building  at  some  distance  from  that  in  which  the  brewing  is  conducted,  and 
in  many  cases  the  malting  is  superintended  and  accomplished  by  a  maltster,  as  his  partic- 
idar  and  only  branch  of  "trade,  the  malt  thus  prepared  being  afterwards  purchased  by 
the  brewer. 

The  variety  of  barley  preferred  for  the  preparatifin  of  the  finer  kinds  of  B.  is  the 
chevalier;  but  other  varieties  are  extensively  used.     See  Barley. 

The  process  of  malting,  or  the  conversion  of  barlej-  into  malt,  is  accomplished  in  four 
successive  steps.  1st.  Steepinp  of  the  barley,  which  consists  in  introducing  the  grain 
into  a  large  wooden  or  stone  cistern,  and  adding  thereto  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it. 
Oil  being  thus  treated  for  24  hours,  the  grains  of  barley  absorb  the  water,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  cistern,  near  the  top,  even  begin  to  feel  dry.  The  barley  swells  up  much, 
s»  as  to  increase  considerably  in  bulk,  and  the  excise  othcers,  if  they  choose,  can  gauge 
o^r  measure  the  grain  at  this  stage,  and  charge  by  the  bulk  thus  indicated.  The  amount 
of  water  which  barley  takes  upiu  the  steeping,  affords  good  e^'idence  of  the  excellence 
of  the  grain  for  brewing.  Thus,  the  better  kinds  of  barley,  on  the  average,  take  up 
sufficient  water  to  increase  their  weight  by  one  half.  Occasionally,  however,  the  increase 
is  not  more  than  a  tenth.  The  time  during  which  the  grain  lies  in  the  steeping-cistern 
is  about  40  hours,  when  the  excess  of  water  is  drained  off;  but  a  regulation  exists  that 
the  cistern  cannot  have  a  second  charge  of  barley  till  four  days  have  elapsed  after  the 
introduction  of  the  first  charge.  2d.  Conchiiig. — ^The  grain  is  thrown  out  of  the  steeping 
cistern  in  aheap  on  tUe  floor.  At  this  stage  the  barley  is  soft,  and  when  pressed  betw-een 
the  fingers  it  is  readily  bruised.  It  lies  in  the  couch  or  heap  for  26  hours  or  so,  and 
during  that  time  it  rises  in  temperature  about  10"  F.,  and  gives  out  some  of  its  extra 
water.  This  streafinr/,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  result  of  tlie  parlial  germination  or  growth 
of  the  barley;  and  little  rootlets  or  fibrils  of  the  radicle,  and  a  primitive  .stem  (plumula 
or  acrospire)  begins  to  form  and  present  themselves.  As  the  temperature  rises,  the 
radicles  lengthen  rapidly;  and  means  are  then  taken  to  check  the  germination.  3d. 
Flooring. — The  heated  l)arley  is  S])read  by  the  workmen  with  spades  on  the  floor  to  thq, 
depth  of  about  15  in.  at  first.  It  is  repeatedly  turned  and  respread  over  a  larger  area, 
with  a  thickness  of  layer  decreasing  to  6  inches.  At  this  stage  the  radicles  have  attained 
their  greatest  length.  "  4th.  Kihi-dryin;/. — The  half  germinated  barley  is  now  inti-oduced 
into  akiln,  on  the  perforated  floor  of  which  it  is  spread.  The  apartment  beneath  the 
kiln-room  is  fitted  up  with  stoves  or  choffers,  which  evolve  much  heat:  and  this,  rising 
.'ind  passing  through  the  slits  or  perforations  in  the  floor  of  the  kiln.  neces.sarily  dries  any 
moist  barley  laid  thereon,  and  the  steam  escapes  at  the  roof.  The  heat  which  the  ])ar!ev 
is  subjected  to  in  the  kiln  is,  at  the  commencement.  90"  F.,  but  this  gradually  is  raised 
to  about  150°  F.  While  drying,  the  radicles — called  comings  or  ^'//hw/;/.','.<i— break  off 
from  the  grain,  and  are  afterwaixls  removed  by  a  wire-sieve.  The  color  which  the  barley 
ftssiunes  as  it  becomes  dry  malt  in  the  kiln  is  determined  by  the  heat  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected, the  higher  temperature  yielding  the  dark-colored  malt.  Pale  and  amber  colored 
malt  are  used  in  the  brewing  of  the  lighter  varieties  of  B.,  such  as  bitter-beer,  table-beer, 
and  small-beer;  whilst  a  darker  kind  of  malt  is  used  in  sweet  ale,  and  a  very  dark  malt 
in  the  preparation  of  porter.  During  the  conversion  of  barlej*  into  malt  a  loss  of  material 
occurs.  Thus,  100  parts  of  ])arley  yield  80  parts  of  malt;  but  as  the  100  parts  of  barley 
contain  12  of  water,  it  follows  that  there  are  present  only  88  parts  of  dry  matter,  and 
these  yield  80  parts  of  dry  malt,  giving  a  loss  of  8  per  cent  of  the  original  weight  of  the 
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hiwley.  While  tlipre  is  a  docroiiso  in  weight,  tlicre  is  an  incroaso  in  bulk,  100  measures" 
of  barley  bccoiniiii,'  101  to  10!)  measures  of  malt.  Certain  chemical  clianijes  likewise 
occur  as  the  barley  is  transformed  into  malt,  -which  may  be  noticed  from  llie  following 
table : 

Composition  of 
Barley.  Malt. 

Ilordein  (q.  v.) 55  12 

Starch 32  56 

Susi'ar 5  15 

Gluten 3  1 

Gum 4  15 

liesin 1  1 

Total 100  100 

The  principal  chemical  chan.^-e  i.s,  therefore,  the  transformation  of  much  hordein  ^a 
form  of  starch)  int(}  starch,  gum,  and  snirar.  The  mechanical  condition  of  the  contents 
(rf  the  grain  is  also  altered;  tlie  grain  is  now  of  a  line  mealy  nature,  and  is  readily 
broken  between  the  fingers,  when  tiie  Hour  in  the  interior  is  found  to  be  soft  and  dis- 
tinctly sweet  to  taste. 

Tlie  hrdrinr/  of  the  male  comprehends  no  less  than  six  stages.  1st.  Grindinci  the  molt, 
which  may  be  accomplished  iu  several  ways:  either  by  placing  the  malt  between  two 
revolving  horizontal  circular  stones,  such  as  are  employed  in  tiour-gi'inding;  or  passing 
tJie  malt  through  a  mill  like  a  large  coffee-mill;  or  bruising  it  between  revolving  steel 
rollers.  The  last  plan  is  the  best,  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  grinding  should  not  be  too 
perfect,  which  would  give  a  tine  flour,  readily  becoming  pa.sty  on  the  addition  of  water. 
When  coarsely  bruised,  however,  the  water  can  find  its  way  into  all  parts  of  the  grain, 
ajid  thorougidy  soak  it.  2d.  Mashh/g  the  hruued  malt. — This  operation  is  conducted  in 
a  large  tun,  built  up  of  wooden  staves,  and  surrounded  by  hoops — somewhat  similar 
in  construction  to  an  ordinary  domestic  ciiurn.  Water,  which  has  been  previously 
heated  in  a  copper,  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  comparatively  cold  mash-tun,  while  the 
bruised  malt  at  the  same  time  descends  by  the  lK>pper,  the  water  tlicreb}'  becoming 
reduced  to  100  F.,  or  slightly  ])elow  that  temperature.  The  whole  is  then  thoroughly 
agitated  by  long  poles,  worked  by  the  hand  or  by  n:achinery,  till  every  particle  of  the 
malt  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  water.  The  icsult  is  that  the  malt  absorbs  the 
water  in  part,  and  a  very  active  change  begins  to  take  place.  In  the  malt,  there  is 
developed  a  substance  called  dmxtttxe  (q.v.),  which  reacts  on  the  starch  of  tiie  malted 
barley,  and  changes  it  into  the  variety  of  sugar  called  grape  sugar.  See  Sug.\r.  So 
rapidly  does  this  transformation  of  .starch  into  sugar  occur,  that  almost  immediately  on 
the  mixing  of  the  water  with  the  bruised  malt,  the  liquid  assumes  a  sweet  taste.  In  the 
space  of  half  an  hour  the  temperature  of  the  mash-tun  will  be  found  to  have  decreased 
to  about  140°  F. ;  and  then  a  second  quantity  of  water,  at  a  heat  of  190°  F..  is  run  in, 
so  as  to  rai.se  the  temperature  to  about  167"  F.,  which  degree  of  heat  is  found  to  be  the 
best  for  enabling  the  diastase  to  act  most  powerfully  in  transforming  the  starch  into 
sugar.  After  two  or  three  hours'  action  upon  the  malt,  the  water,  which  is  now^  very 
sweet  to  the  taste,  is  drawn  off  into  a  large  ves.sel  called  the  underbdck,  and  fresh  water, 
at  a  temperature  of  about  190°  F.,  is  admitted  to  the  tun,  and  allowed  to  soak  the  malt 
still  remaining  there.  This  part  of  the  process  is  .styled  the  xfcond  rii(ii<h;  ixniS.  as  the 
w^ater  is  at  a  higher  temperature  than  in  iha  firf<t  maxh,  much  of  the  residuary  matter  hi 
the  malt  is  changed  into  sugar,  and  dissolved.  After  some  hours,  the  liquid  from  the 
second  mash  is  drawn  off,  and  added  to  that  of  the  first  mash  already  in  the  underback; 
and  a  third  quantity  of  water,  at  a  still  higher  temperature,  about  200°  F.,  is  run  in  upon 
the  malt,  which  dissolves  out  all  the  remaining  portions  of  any  value,  and  leaves  the 
husk  skin  of  the  grain  and  other  insoluble  inatters.  The  liquid  from  the  third  rrutxh 
js  not  strong  enough  to  be  in  general  mixed  with  the  other  solutions  in  the  underback, 
and  is  either  employed  in  brewing  small  beer,  or  is  again  heated  and  used  in  treating 
new^  bruised  malt. 

In  order  that  the  brewer  may  be  enabled  to  prepare  the  snme  variety  of  B.  day 
asfter  day,  it  is  requisite  that  the  liquid  in  the  underback,  and  which  is  now  called  the 
stceet-irorta.  should  be  of  a  definite  strength;  and  to  determine  this,  an  instrument  called 
a  saccharometer,  a  form  of  nreometer  (q.v.),  is  used,  which  enables  the  brewer  to  deter- 
mine the  strength  of  the  sweet-worts,  and,  if  necessary,  to  add  .some  of  the  liquid  from 
the  third  mash,  to  reduce  the  strength  of  that  in  the  underback. 

In  the  drawing  off  of  the  several  worts  from  the  mash-tun,  advantage  is  taken  of  a 
finely  perforated  false  bottom  of  plate-iron,  which  lies  about  afoot  above  the  true  bottom 
of  the  tun,  and  the  liquids  being  drained  away  through  the  perforations  in  the  fai-se 
bottom,  the  insoluble  husk  and  other  matters  are  left  behind.  The  materiaJ  left  on  the 
false  bottom,  called  f/rnins  or  dmff.  is  used  for  feeding  cattle. 

3d.  Bnliinj  o-f  the  wortx  with  hopx. — When  reduced  to  the  proper  .strength,  the  worts 
are  pumped  up  fiom  the  underback  into  a  covered-in  boiler  or  copper,  and  l)eing  mixed 
with  hops,  are  raised  to  the  boiling-point,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  ebullition  for  some 
time.  During  the  boiling,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  hops  and  other  .sediment  from  set- 
tling at  theiowerpaiit  of  the  boi^r  near  the  lire,  and  for  that  purpose  a  .sort  of  raike  with 
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teeth,  turned  by  a  wheel  above,  is  kept  turning  round,  which  tends  to  hold  the  sediment 
in  mcclianical  suspension.  To  econojiiize  heat,  it  is  custoniaiy  to  have  a  tank  titled  to 
the  upper  part  of  tlie  boiler  in  whi(rh  water  or  the  worts  can  be  heated.  Tlie  liops 
wliich  are  obtained  from  Kent  and  Sussex  are  tlie  strongest,  and  are  employed  in  the 
brewing  of  porter,  wliile  tlie  Wor(;ester  lio])  is  milder,  and  is  i)referred  for  ale.  The 
hops  are  useful  in  the  brewing  of  B.  in  imparting  to  the  liquor  a  volatile  fragrant  aro- 
matic oil.  a  bitter  resin,  and  a  little  tannin.  The  quantity  of  hops  required  to  be  added 
depends  much  on  the  kind  of  B.  wliicli  it  is  intended  to  brew.  The  stronger  the  B. 
IS  to  be,  and  above  all,  the  more  bitterness  is  requn-ed,  the  more  hops  nmst  be  added  to 
the  boiler.  In  common  ;ile  or  B.,  the  quantity  of  hops  does  not  exceed  2  lb.s.  to  the  quarter 
of  malt;  whilst  in  bitter-beer,  and  especially  that  intended  for  foreign  countries,  the 
amount  of  hops  is  8  lbs.  and  upwards.  Besides  imparting  to  the  worts  the  active  con- 
stituents of  the  liop.  the  boiling  operation  .serves  other  important  ends.  In  the  sweet- 
v.urls,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogenous  matter,  which  is  very  liable  to  pa.ss 
into  decomposition,  and  wliich,  were  it  to  do  so,  would  destroy  the  beer.  During  the 
boiling,  the  excess  of  this  nitrogenous  matter  separates  as  a  flaky  and  stringy  solid, 
called  by  the  brewer  mncilage.  The  boiling  is  continued  till  the  liops  have  yielded  their 
aromatic  and  bitter  principles,  and  till  the  liquid  has  been  concentrated  to  the  extent 
required  by  the  brewer,  and  then  the  whole  is  run  into  the  Jwp-back,  a  form  of  cistern 
wliich  has  a  false  bottom  composed  of  perforated  iron  plates,  admitting  of  the  liquid 
worts  percolating  through,  while  all  the  mucilage  and  other  solid  matters  are  retained 
(III  the  upper  surface  of  this  metallic  sieve.  4th.  Coolitvj  the  trortn. — As  the  liquor  drains 
through  the  false  bottom  of  the  hop-back,  it  is  run  on  to  the  cooler  or  refrigirator,  which, 
in  size  and  appearance,  resembles  the  ordinary  wooden  floor  of  a  large  room.  The  planks 
are  so  closely  connected  together  that  the  liquid  cannot  run  through,  and  a  wooden 
ledge  runs  round  the  sides  of  the  room,  which  is  also  tiglit.  The  hot  worts,  which  are 
spread  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches  over  the  floor,  are  very  rapidly  cooled  down,  by 
allowing  a  free  current  of  cold  air  to  pass  over  the  top  of  the  liquid,  and  often  by  hav- 
ing a  series  of  fans  revolving  rapidly  immediately  above  the  liquid,  so  as  to  cause  a 
more  speedy  removal  of  the  heated  air  loaded  with  steam,  and  the  substitution  of  cold 
air.  Occasionally,  the  brewer  is  at  the  expense  of  having  a  coil  of  metal  pipe,  placed  up 
and  down  the  floor  of  the  cooler,  through  which  metal  pipe  cold  water  is  allowed  to  run 
at  the  time  the  hot  worts  are  being  cooted  down.  By  these  means  the  worts  are  very 
soon  reduced  to  a  temperature  of  about  60"  F.  This  step  in  the  process  of  brewing  is 
a  very  important  one,  as,  if  the  cooling  is  not  conducted  with  tlie  greatest  rapidity,  the 
sugar  in  the  worts  will  become  partiatly  converted  into  acetic  acid,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
fo.vhig  oQQwr?,,  which  communicates  bad  properties  to  the  worts,  and  ultimately  produces 
a  lieer  with  an  unpleasant  taste  and  flavor.  Sth.  Fernienting  the  icorts. — When  the  liquid 
has  been  cooled  down  to  55^  to  60"  F.,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  fermenting  tun,  where  it  is 
mixed  with  the  yeast  (q.v.),  and  the  process  of  fermentation  proceeds.  The  tun  or  vat 
is  formed  of  strong  wooden  staves,  and  is  cither  circular  or  square.  The  latter  form  has 
recently  been  introduced,  and  appears  to  be  preferred  by  some  brewers.  The  yea.st  is 
added  in  varying  quantity,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  worts,  but  the  more  common 
amount  is  one  gallon  to  every  100  gallons  of  the  worts.  Very  soon  after  the  yeast  is 
mixed  with  the  worts,  the  whole  contents  of  tlie  tun  begin  to  pass  into  a  state  of  com- 
motion, much  gas  is  evolved,  and  this,  tending  to  escape,  cau.ses  &,  frothing  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid  termed  the  rocks,  from  the  irregular  mountainous  appearance  of  the 
masses  of  froth  piled  on  each  other.  The  color  of  tlie  froth  at  this  period  indicates  the 
quality  of  the  beer.  Thus,  if  the  froth  appears  of  a  yellowish-white  or  yellow  tint,  the 
operation  is  going  on  satisfactorily;  but  if  the  color"  darkens  to  a  brownish  yellow  or  a 
light  brown,  it  is  considered  a  bad  sign,  and  the  beer  is  spoiled  as  a  flrst  class  beverage. 
The  chemical  changes  which  occur  during  the  process  of  fermentation  (q.v)  are  due  lo 
the  action  of  the  particles  of  yeast  on  the  sugar  or  saccharine  matter.  This  action  pro- 
ceeds most  .satisfactorily  at  a  temperature  of  72°  F.,  and  care  is  taken  in  the  brewing  of 
tiie  finer  varieties  of  B.,  such  as  India  pale  ale  and  bitter-beer,  that  the  temperature  never 
exceeds  73'  F.  The  grape  sugar  which  is  present  in  the  worts  as  they  are  introduced 
into  the  fermenting  tun,  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion 
('i>.  Jhli4.  Om:  ami  when  the  yeast  acts  upon  it,  a  great(;r  or  less  proportion  of  it  is  con- 
verted into  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  and  water.  Tlius.  one  atom  of  sugar,  C]2Hi,iOi4,  is 
converted  into  2  atoms  of  alcohol  (CHsOj)  =  (%H,,(),;  4  atoms  Of  carbonic  acid 
(CO,)  =  COs;  and  2  atoms  of  water  (HO)  =  HoOo;  which,  when  added  together,  give 
the  atom  of  sugar,  CioHnOu.  The  carbonic  ac-id  tending  to  escape,  causes  the  frothing 
«)r  rocks,  and  the  alcohol  and  water  are  left  in  the  fermenting  tun.  Dui-ing  the  prog- 
ress of  the  fermentation,  a  considerable  amount  of  new  yeast  is  formed,  which  gets 
entangled  in  the  froth;  and  when  the  operation  slackens,  and  the  frothy  head  begins  to 
fall,  the  upper  yeast  is  skimmed  off.  Tliis  process  of  the  conversion"  of  the  siigar  of 
llie  worts  into  alcohol  or  spirit,  is  termed  attenuation  (Lat.  tinini.<<,  tliin):  and  the  degree 
to  which  the  change  is  carried  depends  on  the  kind  of  B.,  and  the  market  it  is  to  be  sent 
to.  In  sweet  ale  or  B.,  the  attenuation  is  not  allowed  to  proceed  far,  and  much  sugar 
1-  left  in  the  beer.  Bitter-beer,  however,  is  attenuated  to  a  greater  degree,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  less  saccharine  matter  left  in  it;  wiiile  in  India  pale  ale.  and  other  beers 
intended  to  be  sent  great  distances,  the  attenuation  must  be  carried  on  much  further. 
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else  the  liquor  would  not  be  preserved  diirinir  its  transit  to  many  parts  of  the  globe. 
6th.  Vk'dnin/  and  atoriud. — ''I'he  B. ,  \vh<'n  properly  fermented,  is  placed  in  casks  like 
hogsheads,  called  raundti,  where  the  remaining  traces  of  fermentation  proceed,  and  the 
B.  ceases  to  appear  thick  or  drundy,  and  becomes  clear;  wlieu  it  is  pumped  up  into 
store-casks  of  great  size,  or  at  once  placed  in  the  casks  in  which  it  is  sent  into  market. 
J)uriiig  the  storing  of  the  13.,  an  extra  quantity  of  hops  is  often  added,  to  increase  the  bit- 
terness and  jiungency. 

'I'he  iirincijtal  constituents  of  tlie  various  kinds  of  B.  are  water,  alcohol,  sugar, 
gum,  gluten,  and  the  hitter  extractive  matter  of  the  hop.  The  amount  of  alcohol  varies: 
iu  small-beer,  it  is  only  about  1  per  cent;  in  ale,  the  stronger  kinds  of  B.  and  porter  for 
l»ome  c<nisuiiiptiou,  0  to  7  i)er  cent;  iu  p]ast  India  pale  ale,  10  per  cent.  In  B.  intended 
to  be  forwarded  to  California  from  Britain,  the  attenuation  is  carried  so  far,  that  ther« 
is  more  than  10  i)er  cent  of  alcohol,  and  the  B.  is  then  called  dry. 

B.  is  adulterated  in  many  ways.  Burned  sugar  (caramel)  is  added  to  give  color; 
cocculus  indie'us,  to  supply  an  intoxicating  agent  wliich  will  give  an  appearance  of 
fitrengtli  to  the  B. ;  tpiassia,  to  impart  bitterness  in  place  of  hops;  grains  of  paradise  and 
Cayenne  jiepper,  to  communicate  pungenc}';  coriander  and  caraway  seeds,  to  yield 
liavor;  liquorice,  treacle,  and  lioney,  to  supply  color  and  consistence.  To  stale  beer 
there  is  sometimes  added  green  vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron),  or  alum  and  common  salt, 
which,  when  agitated  with  the  B. ,  communicate  a  fine  caidiflower  head.  It  is  unneces- 
sr.ry  to  state  that  such  admixtures  are  never  made  in  an)'  extensive  brewing  establisli- 
ment  witJi  rcsjiectable  connections. 

For  the  home-brewing  of  B.,  many  recipes  have  been  published,  and  one  of  the  best 
ir">  that  given  by  Mr.  Donovan  in  the  Cahinct  Cijclopnxlia.  Tlie  apparatus  lie  suggests  i.s 
<rf  the  roughest  description,  and  comparative!}' inexpensive.  A  porter-barrel  forms  the 
niasli-tun;  the  upper  end  being  taken  out,  perforated  with  a  gimlet,  and  lowered  into 
the  barrel  to  near  the  bottom,  where  it  is  supported  about  a  couple  of  inches  from  the 
tnr,^  bottom,  and  constitutes  the  false  bottom  througli  which  the  liquid  drains  from  the 
1  ruised  malt.  A  hole  is  made  in  the  side  of  the  barrel,  near  the  bottom,  and  between 
tlie  true  and  false  bottoms,  which  can  be  plugged  up  with  a  spigot  when  not  required  to 
K  t  the  li(pior  run  off.  A  second  jiorter-barrel  will  be  useful  as  an  underback  and  fer- 
menting tun.  An  ordinary  household  boiler,  or  a  large  common  tin-plate  one,  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  boiling  the  worts.  The  mash-tun  is  first  well  scalded  with  hot 
water,  and  then  is  supplied  with  15  galls,  of  boiling  water  and  5  galls,  of  cold  water 
fit  60°  F.,  21  bush,  of  first-class  brui.sed  pale  malt  are  shaken  in,  and  well  stirred 
through  the  water,  tin;  lop  of  the  barrel  being  in  greater  part  closed  with  a  thick  cloth. 
Iu  an  liour  or  so,  the  liquid  which  is  in  the  tun  will  be  clear  when  allowed  to  run  out  at 
tiie  spigot-hole;  and  immediately  after  it  ceases  to  run,  about  20  galls,  of  nearly  boil- 
ing water  are  run  ov?r  the  half-exhausted  malt,  and  this  carries  off  all  the  soluble  mat- 
ter.s,  yielding  altogether  about  23  galls,  of  sweet-worts.  These  are  placed  in  the  copper, 
3.}-  lbs.  of  the  best  mild  hops  ai'c  added,  and  boiled  for  20  minutes.  The  liquor  is  then 
strained  through  a  fine  sieve  into  the  fermenting  tun;  and  when  it  has  cooled  down  to 
1  clow  a  blood-heat  (98'  F.),  a  quart  of  yeast  is  added,  and  the  fermentation  allowed  to 
proceed.  When  the  froth}' head  begins  to  droop,  tlie  upper  yeast  is  skimmed  off,  the 
liquor  put  in  a  cask,  bunged  up,  and  allowetl  to  clear  for  a  fortnight,  when  it  will  be 
ready  for  use. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  the  manufacture  of  E.  apply  to  all  the  varieties  of  B.,  ale, 
and  porter  (q.v.),  brewed  and  used  in  Britain.  The  liquor  may  differ  in  strength,  from 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  water,  or  iu  color,  from  liie  malt  being  more  or  less  charred 
in  the  kiln-drying.  There  are,  however,  many  other  varieties  of  beer.  In  South 
America,  the  Indians  prepared  and  drank  a  B.  obtained  from  Indian  corn,  and 
call''il  chira  or  maize  B.,  long  before  the  Spanish  conquest.  The  process  followed  in 
miking  chica  is  similar  to  that  of  beer-brewing  in  Britain.  The  maize  is  moistened  with 
water,  allowed  partially  to  germinate,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  maize  malt  so  pre- 
jKired  is  bruised,  treated  with  warm  water,  and  set  aside  till  the  fermentation  is  over. 
The  chica  or  maize  B.  has  a  yellow  color,  and  a  pleasant  acid  taste.  In  the  valleys  of 
the  Sierra,  the  maize  malt  is  chewed  between  the  teeth  of  the  Indians  and  their  house- 
holds, and  the  chewed  mor.sel  incorporated  with  the  saliva  is  ])ut  in  jars  with  hot  water, 
when  the  fermentation  proceeds  more  rapidl}'  than  before,  and  a  more  highlj'-prized  B. 
is  obtained.  The  chica  is  also  made  from  barley,  lice,  pease,  manioc,  pineapples,  and 
.irrapes.  The  Crim  Tartars  prepare  a  B.  from  millet-seed,  called  honza  or  millet-beer. 
The  same  seed  is  used  in  Sikkim,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  lower  Mimalaj'a.  and 
yields  B.  there  called  murwa.  The  Arabians,  Abyssinians,  and  many  African  tribes, 
employ  tcff.  or  the  seeds  of  ]}oa  Abf/sdnicn,  and  millet-seed,  as  sources  of  beer.  The 
Kussians  prepare  a  B.  from  rye  called  quass  or  n/e-bcer.  The  Tartars  ferment  milk  into 
koitmm  or  milk-beer.  The  Arabians  use  the  milk  to  yield  their  Icbt/n,  and  the  Turks  to 
produce  their  ydourt.  In  the  n.  of  Scotland,  the  Oi-kneys,  and  some  parts  of  Ireland, 
buttermilk,  or  mur-milk.  is  allowed  to  stand  till  fermentation  begins,  and  an  intoxicating 
liquor  results.  The  South  sea  islanders  prepare  a  B.  from  the  root  of.  Marropiper  methys- 
tiattm,  or  the  into.riciiiin(j  long  pepper,  which  is  called  ava  (<i.v.). 

The  successful  brewina:  of  B.  depends  much  on  the  kind  of  water  employed.  Th* 
water  which  is  found  most  suitable  contains  much  cummon  salt,  sulphat'-  of  liiiie,  aiid 
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carbonate  of  lime,  in  a  state  of  solution.  The  waters  employed  in  the  most  extensive 
breweries  contain  at  least  GO  grains  of  earthy  salts  dissolved  in  each  imperial  gallon. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  select  water  -which  not  only  has  the  proper  amount  of  saline 
ingredients,  but  at  the  same  time  is  free  from  organic  matter  either  of  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble origin.  Water  contaiiiiiiix  such  is  liable  to  tlie  decompositicm  and  putreiaction  of  its 
constituents,  and  by  coniamiiiation,  causes  the  B.  prepared  by  means  of  it  to  be  more 
liable  to  go  wrong  in  tlie  brewing,  and  to  possess  ultimatel}-  an  unpleasant  taste. 

The  employment  of  B.,  especially  of  that  variety  known  as  bitter-beer,  has  recently 
rapidly  advanced  in  public  estimation  as  a  beverage  and  article  of  diet.  Bitter-beer 
acts  as  a  tonic  and  slight  stinuilant,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  reconmiended  by  medi- 
cal men  to  convalescents  in  place  of  wine.  Some  statistics  regarding  the  consump- 
tion of  the  different  kinds  of  B.,  and  other  kindred  beverages,  will  be  found  under 
Fermexted  and  Distilled  Liquous.  , 

BEER,  J.  IIeyek.     See  Meyerbeeh. 

BEER  ACTS,  the  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1  William  IV.  c.  64,  the  4  and  o  William  IV.  c. 
85,  and  tlie  3  and  4  Vict.  c.  61,  amended  by  the  wine  and  beerhouse  acts,  83  and  33 
Vict.  c.  37,  33  and  34  Vict.  c.  29,  and  the  intoxicating  liquor  acts.  So  and  36  Vict.  c.  94, 
37  and  38  Vict.  c.  49.  By  the  earlier  of  these  acts  (all  relating  to  England),  every  house- 
holder asses.sed  to  the  poor-rates,  in  any  parish  or  place  (and  not  being  a  sheriff's  officer. 
or  officer  emplo5'ed  to  execute  judicial  process),  could,  without  an}'  license  from  the 
magistrates,  apply  for  and  obtain  an  excise  license,  to  enable  him  to  sell  beer  and  cider, 
by  retail,  at  some  house  situated  within  such  parish  or  place,  and  specified  in  such 
license.  But  in  order  to  obtain  such  license  the  applicant  must  produce  an  overseer's 
certificate  that  he  was  the  real  resident,  holder,  and  occupier  of  such  house,  and  rated 
to  the  poor-rate  in  a  certain  amount;  and  must  enter  into  a  bond  with  one  sufficient 
surety,  in  the  penal  sum  of  £20,  or  two  sufficient  sureties  in  the  penal  sum  of  £10  each, 
for  the  payment  of  such  penalties  as  he  jnav  incur  under  the  acts;  and  if  he  is  also 
desirous  for  permission  that  the  liquor  should  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  he  must,  moreover, 
annually  deposit  with  the  commissioners  of  excise  (now  the  board  of  inland  revenue),  or 
other  person  authorized  to  grant  the  license,  a  certificate  "of  good  character,"  signed  by 
six  rated  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  of  whom  none  shall  be  maltsters,  common  brewers, 
or  licensed  publicans,  or  owners  of  licensed  public-houses.  These  requirements  were 
easily  evaded  as  regards  the  evidence  of  good  character,  and  in  1869  the  new  practice 
was  introduced  by  the  wine  and  beer-house  act,  33  and  33  V'ict.  c.  27,  of  not  only 
requiring  the  house  to  be  of  a  certain  valuation,  but  the  applicant  to  go  first  to  the  jus- 
tices of  his  divi-siou  or  borough  for  a  certificate,  which  thus  enabled  some  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  the  respectability  of  the  persons  keeping  beer-houses.  This  certificate  of  justices, 
sometimes  also  called  a  justices'  license,  is  indispensable  before  getting  an  excise  license. 
It  is,  moreover,  required  that  every  person  obtaining  a  license,  shall  paint  conspicuously 
over  the  door  of  his  premises,  in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  acts  specify,  his  Chris- 
tian name  and  surname  at  full  length,  and  the  words  "licensed  to  sell  beer  (or  cider)  by 
retail,"  with  the  addition  of  "  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,"  or  "  not  to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises,"  as  the  case  may  be.  Penalties  are  also  imposed  on  every  retailer  of  beer  or 
cider  wlio  shall  transgress,  or  allow  to  be  transgressed,  any  of  the  numerous  and  strin- 
gent provisions  of  the  licensing  acts  1872-74.  The  license  to  sell  beer  isconfinedto  that 
particular  privilege;  and  persons,  under  cover  of  it,  attempting  to  sell  wines  or  spirits, 
are  not  only  liable  in  a  heavy  penaltj-,  but  may  be  deprived  of  their  beer  license.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  a  license  to  sell  wines  and  spirits  is  quite  distinct;  but  all  excise  licenses 
to  retail  liquors  must  be  preceded  lij'^  a  justice's  certificate. 

The  wine  and  beer-house  acts  of  1869  and  1870  still  mainly  govern  the  qualifications 
of  those  who  sell  beer  by  retail,  and  a  similar  law^  is  applied  to  those  who  sell  wine  and 
liquors  by  retail  in  refreshment  houses.  The  law  was,  however,  deemed  imperfect  as 
regards  the  offenses  which  the  keepers  of  licensed  houses  are  prone  to  ccmm.it,  and  it 
required  the  intTOcicating  liquors  licensing  act  of  1873.  c  94.  and  of  1874,  c.  49,  to  create 
more  uniformity  as  well  as  strinixencj'  in  the  requirements.  During  Sundays,  all  licensed 
houses  require  to  be  shut  except  between  12i^  or  1  p.m.  and  2i  or  3  p.m.,  and  between  6 
P.M.  and  10  or  11  p.m.,  the  justices  having  a  slight  power  to  vary  these  hours.  A  fixed 
time  of  opening  and  closing  is  also  prescribed  for  week-days.  When  a  keeper  of  tlio 
house  is  convicted  of  an  offense,  it  is  usually  indorsed  on  his  license,  and  after  three 
indorsements  he  forfeits  the  license;  and,  in  some  cases,  even  the  landlord's  power  to 
relet  the  house  for  the  sale  of  liquors  is  suspended  for  some  years,  according  to  the 
nature  o?  the  offenses.  Thcmgh  the  houses  are  closed  for  part  ofSundays,  yet  travelers 
and  lodgers  are  exempted  in  most  cases,  and  can  be  .supplied  as  usual  with  liquors. 
Some  oif  the  penalties  have  been  admitted  to  be  too  severe,  and  require  modification. 

The  place  where  beer  is  exclusively  sold  is  called  a  beev-honfie,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  an  nle-hovse.  which  means  a  place  where  other  liquors  as  well  as  beer  are  retailed. 
The  terra  puhlic-JiouKe  applies  to  the  second  most  frequently. 

The  sale  of  beers  or  ales  in  Scotland  is  regulated  by  the  act  25  and  26  Vict.  c.  35, 
amending  the  act  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  58,  and  the  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  67,  commonly  called  the 
"Forbes  Mackenzie  act."  Justices  and  magi.stmtes  meet  twice  a  year  to  grant  certifi- 
cates.    By  the  form  of  license  thereby  prescribed,  r.o  liquors  of  any  kind  can  be  sold  en 
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Suiuiav  in  any  inn,  hotel,  shop,  or  any  public-liouso,  except  to  lods^ers  and  travelers.  In 
(lie  English  ;u;ls  the  words  '•  boiiti-Jidr  tviivi'UrH"  are  used,  which  mean  the  same  thing, 
and  tliev  are  held  to  inchide  persons  traveling  two  or  tln-ee  miles  lor  business  or  pleas- 
ure. ."\iany  of  the  penalties  ot  the  act  2^>  and  'M  Vicl.  c.  <55,  exceeded  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish acts,  but  the  English  act  of  1872  far  outstripped  in  stringency  (except  as  regards 
Sunday)  tlu'  Scotch  acts.* 

BEERBHOOM',  or  BmnnooM',  a  district  in  the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal,  with  an 
areaof  KM  I  sii.in.,  and  a  jwp.  (1871)  of  0!r,,!)',n.  Itextends  between  n.  bit.  2'6  '^2'  and  42' 
41)',  and  between  c.  long.  SO'  25'  and  88  'M' .  The  chief  town  is  Suri,  100  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Calcutta,  and  after  it  the  district  is  sometimes  named.  The  inliabitants  are  gen- 
evally  a  rude  race,  and  tliere  ai)pear  to  be  hardly  any  places  worthy  of  the  name  of 
tc)\vns. 

BEER-MONEY  was  a  peculiar  pavinent  to  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  in 
the  Euiilish  army.  It  was  established  in  the  year  180U,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  dulve  of 
York,  and  consisted  of  one  penny  per  day  for  troops  when  on  home  service,  as  a  substi- 
tute f<n-  an  issue  of  beer  and  spirits.  It  continued  as  an  addition  to  the  daily  pay  until 
187o,  when,  the  stoppages  for  rations  liaving  been  abolished,  the  opportunity  was  taken 
to  consolid;ite  beer-money  and  pay  proper. 

BEERSHEBA,  or  Bikes-seba  ("well  of  the  oath,"  or  "well  of  the  seven"),  so  called 
because  here  Abraham  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Abimeleeh,  king  of  Gerar,  which  he 
ralitied  with  an  oath  and  a  gift  of  seven  ewe  lambs.  B.  was  situated  on  the  southern 
border  of  Palestine,  about  52  m.  s.w.  from  Jerusalem,  and  formed  the  limit  in  that 
direction  of  the  Israelitish  dominion.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  places  in  sacred  record.  While  Abraham  resided  at  this  place,  he 
received  the  command  to  sacrilice  Isaac,  v/hose  residence  it  also  was.  Esau  was  robbed 
of  his  birthright  and  blessing  here,  and  here  Jacob  sacriticed  to  God  before  departing 
into  Egvpt;  the  sons  of  Samuel  were  made  judges  here,  and  it  was  from  hence  that 
Eiijali  was  forced  to  flee  into  the  desert  from  Jezebel's  wrath.  After  the  captivity,  B. 
was  occupied  for  some  time  by  the  Jews,  and  in  the  4tli  c.  a.u.,  it  was  a  Koman  garrison. 
Afterwards,  the  crusaders  are  said  to  have  fortifieil  it,  suid  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  place 
of  irnportiuce.  Two  circular  wells  of  fine  pure  water— the  largest  being  44  ft.  deep  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  12}  ft.  in  diameter— and  a  heap  of  ruins  about  half  a  mde 
long  and  a  quarter  broad,  remain  to  mark  the  place  where  B.  once  was. 

BEESHA.  a  genus  of  grasses  with  the  habit  and  most  of  the  characters  of  bamboos, 
but  reinarkHl)le~^for  the  fleshy  pericarp  whicli  incloses  the  seed,  forming  a  sort  of  berry. 
The  species  are  few,  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 

BEES-WAX  is  principally  obtained  from  tlie  ordinary  bee-hive,  where  it  is  elaborated 
by  the  W(Mi;ers.  See  Bee.  For  some  time,  it  was  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  bees 
really  manufactured  the  wax  from  other  ingredients  in  their  food,  or  if  they  performed 
the  sunple  task  of  carrying  ihi  wax  ready  made  from  the  plant  to  the  hive.  It  appears 
now  to  be  definitely  settled,  mat  while,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  bees  may  derive  part 
of  the  wax  from  plants,  yet,  when  they  are  fed  entirely  upon  pure  sugar,  they  continue 
to  elaborate  wax,  and  to  build  up  the  walls  and  partitions  of  the  honey-comb.  The 
wax  procured  from  British  hives  is  considered  the  purest  and  best,  but  the  smallness  of 
the  amount  necessitates  the  importation  of  comparatively  large  quantities  from  North 
America,  Brazil,  Singapore,  Ceylon,  Giimbia,  and  Mogadore.  I3ritish  bees-wax  is  natu- 
rally of  a  j'ellow  color,  whilst  that  ])rocured  from  foreign  countries  is  darker  in  tint; 
and"  in  the  case  of  the  wax  from  Brazil,  which  is  yielded  l)y  a  species  of  black  bee  hiving 
under-ground,  the  color  is  a  dark  mahogany,  and  the  material  is  soft  and  tenacious.  In 
the  separation  of  the  honey  from  the  wax,  the  honeycomb  is  subjected  to  pressure, 
which  squeezes  out  most  of  th:;  honey;  the  residual  comb  is  then  treated  with  water,  and 
heated,  with  constant  stirring,  till  the  wax  melts,  when  tlie  whole  is  ppsed  through  hair- 
bags.  Tlie  wax  is  received  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  where  it  is*  at  the  same  time 
washed,  and  cooled  down  till  it  solidifies,  as  a  thick  cake,  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
For  many  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  bleach  the  wax,  and  the  common  method  is  to 
obtain  it  in  tiiiii  sheets  or  ribbons,  by  melting  it  under  water,  anil  pouring  it  upon  hori- 
zontal W'Oodeu  cylinders,  which  are  kept  revolving  half  immersed  in  water  in  a  perfc^ 
rated  vessel.  The  sheets  or  ribbons  of  wax  so  obtained  are  biid  out  upon  a  field  with  a 
southern  aspect,  and  being  repeatedly  watered,  are  subjected  to  the  joint  action  of  the 
.sun's  rays,  the  ozone  of  the  air,  and  moisture.  In  a  short  time,  the  wax  loses  its  yellow 
tint,  and  becomes  whits.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  perform  the  bleaching  more 
expeditiously  by  employing  clilorine.  bleachingpowder,  and  other  chemical  agents. 
The  only  process  which  appears  not  to  injure  the  wax  is  to  melt  it,  and  for  every  pound 
.•idd  2  ozs.  of  pulverized  nitrate  of  soda,  and  1  oz.  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  previously  with 
8ozs.  of  water.  While  the  latter  is  graduailj^  poured  in,  heat  is  applied,  and  the  whole 
mixture  swells  up,  necessitating  the  employment  of  a  capacious  vessel.     On  cooling,  the 

*  A  shebeen  is  the  name  given  in  Scotland  to  a  house  or  place  where  liquors  are  soM  without  a  ius- 
tice's  or  excise  certificate.  Kvery  person  fouml  in  sucli  a  place,  draiili  or  drinlvintc.  maybe  taken 
before  a  justice,  or  detained  in  a  police-station  till  this  can  be  done,  and  lie  may  then  be  fined  ten  shil- 
lings, or,  in  default,  imprisoned  ten  days. 
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wax  gutliprs  on  the  surface,  and  beiug  repeatedly  treated  with  hot  water,  to  wash  away 
iminirilies,  is  linally  allowed  to  solidify  in  a  cake. 

Purified  B.  has  a  density  of  960  to  966,  and  is  therefore  lighter  than  water,  which  is 
taken  as  1000.  In  thin  slices,  it  is  translucent,  and  is  tasteless,  odorless,  and  colorless. 
At  '62°  F.,  it  is  hard,  brittle,  and  solid.  When  heated  to  «5  or  90'  F.,  it  softens,  and 
can  then  be  kneaded  between  the  lingers  like  moist  dough  or  putty,  and  at  145'  F.  it 
fuses,  and  becomes  a  true  liquid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  aud  is  partly  soluble  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  and  jtartly  not.  The  alcoholic  solution,  which  lakes  up  about  80  to  90 
pc"r  cent  of  the  wax,  contains  principally  a  substance  called  ceriiw,  which  separates  lu 
crj'slals  as  the  solution  cools,  and  ceruleiue,  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  cold  alco- 
hol. The  matter  which  resists  the  solvent  action  of  the  alcolnjl  is  a  substance  called 
myricinc.  B.  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wax-candles  aud  tapers;  aud  though 
it  has  recently  been  very  nnich  excluded  from  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  candles, 
from  the  readiness  with  which  first-class  composite  candles  can  be  made  indirectly  from 
tallow,  yet  it  is  often  used  as  one  of  the  ingredients  in  composite  candles  to  impart 
hardness  to  ihe  manufactured  article.  The  very  large  caudles  used  in  Komaii  Catholic 
countries  for  church-services,  are  always  made  of  wax  alone. 

BEET,  Beta,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  clienopodiacecR  (q.v.),  distin- 
guished by  a  5-cleft  perianth,  5  stamens  inserted  on  a  fleshy  ring  surrounding  the  ovary, 
and  the  fruit  adhering  to  the  calyx,  and  collected  in  clusters  of  two  or  three.  The 
species  are  not  numerous;  they  are  mostly  biennials,  with  smooth,  ovate,  stalked  root- 
leaves,  and  tall,  leafy,  fiowenug-stems.  They  are  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
old  world.  The  Common  B.  (B.  vulrjaris)  is  a  native  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  is  now  in  very  general  cultivation  both  in  fields  aud  gardens,  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  its  large  succulent  aud  generally  carrot-shaped  roots,  wiiich  are  used  as  food  both 
for  man  aud  for  cattle,  auctfrom  which  also  sugar  is  largely  extracted  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Beet-roots  may  be  substituted  for  malt,  when  deprived  of  the  greater  part 
of  their  juice  by  pressure.  The  variety  chiefly  cultivated  in  gardens  is  known  as  Ked 
B.,  from  the  cohn-  of  the  root,  which  also  more  or  less  appears  in  the  leaves  aud  leaf- 
stalks. The  subvurieties  are  very  numerous.  In  some,  the  root  is  rather  turnip-shaped 
than  carrot-shaped,  and  the  size  and  color  also  vary  much,  some  being  of  a  deep  blood- 
red,  or  even  almost  blackish  color,  both  externally  and  internally;  aud  others  of  a  much 
lighter  red,  and  internally  even  white.  It  forms  a  favorite  pickle,  and  is  also  very 
agreeable  as  a  boiled  vegetable  when  propcrlj^  dressed.  The  seed  is  sown  so  late  in 
spring,  that  the  plants  may  not  produce  llowering  stems  the  first  year,  which,  when  it 
occurs,  renders  tlie  root  fibrous  and  useless. — Mangold- Wukzel  (q.v.),  so  valuable  as  a 
field-crop  for  food  of  cattle,  is,  in  general,  regarded  as  merely  a  larger  and  coarser 
variety  of  the  common  B.,  in  which  the  red  color  is  comparatively  little  exhibited, 
although  some  botanists  have,  on  very  slender  grounds,  endeavored  to  erect  it  into  a 
distinct  species. — The  White  B.  of  our  gardens  (B.  cicla  of  some  botanists)  is  now  also 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  the  common  B.,  with  little  or  no  red  in  its 
roots  or  leaves,  and  a  comparatively  slender  root.  It  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its 
leaves,  which  are  used  in  the  same  manner  as  spinach,  and  form  an  excellent  substitute 
for  it,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  spring.  The  leaf-stalks  and  midribs  {charch)  of  the 
leaves,  especially  of  a  variety  in  which  these  parts  are  unusually  developed,  are  also 
dressed  for  the  table. — Sea-B.  {B.  maritima)  grows  wild  upon  the  shores  of  Britain,  and 
differs  from  the  conmion  B.  in  its  perenuiar  root,  its  partly  prostrate  stems,  and  other 
characters.  The  leaves  are  used  for  food  in  Ireland,  as  are  those  of  B.  Beagalensis  in  the 
East  Indies. 

BEET-FLY,  AntJwmyin  Betcp,  an  insect  which  infests  crops  of  mangold-wurzel.  and 
other  kinds  of  beet,  depositing  its  eggs  on  the  leaves,  the  soft. parts  of  which  the  larva? 
devour,  causing  them  to  assume  a  blistered  appearance,  and  Avhen  numerous,  injuring 
the  health  of  the  plants.  It  is  a  two-winged  insect  (see  Diptera),  of  the  great  family 
mugcide.%  of  which  the  common  house-fly  may  be  regarded  as  the  tvpe,  and  belongs  to 
a  genus  of  which  more  than  100  British  species  are  known,  the  larvtc  of  some  of  ^^-liich 
are  well  known  as  feeding  upon  the  roots  of  cabbages,  turnips,  etc.  See  Cabbage-Fly, 
Turnip-Fly,  and  Potato-Fly.     It  is  not  so  large  as  the  common  house-fly. 

BEETHOVEN,  Lt'dwig  van,  the  unrivaled  composer,  whose  works  have  made  a 
new  epoch  in  the  development  of  music,  was  born  at  Bonn,  Dec.  17,  1770,  and  died  in 
Vienna,  Mar.  26,  1837.  His  father,  a  tenor-singer  in  the  elector's  chapel  at  Bonn,  be<ran 
to  cultivate  the  genius  of  his  son  when  only  five  years  of  asre.  He  next  placed  him 
under  the  court-organist.  Van  Eden,  and  shortly  after  under  llie  composer  Xeefe.  In 
his  eighth  year  he  created  astonishment  by  his  performance  on  the  violin;  when  only  11, 
he  played  the  music  in  Bach'sWoMfemperirtes  Elarier  ;  and  in  his  13th  year  he  published! 
at  Manheim,  a  volume  of  variations  on  a  march,  songs,  and  sonatas.  In  1793  he  was 
sent  to  \  ienna  by  his  patron,  the  elector  of  Colosrne,  to  eniov  the  instructions  of  Hadyn 
who  first  made  him  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Handel."  He  also  studied  composition 
under  Albrechtsberger.  There  he  soon  attracted  notice  bv  his  extraordinary  abilltv  as 
an  extempore  player  of  fantasias,  and  also  bv  some  compositions,  which,  however  "did 
not  escape  the  censure  of  critics.  He  became  so  much  attached  to  Vienna  that  after 
his  patron's  death  in  1801,  he  determined  to  remain,  and  declined  an  invitation  to 
U.  K.  II.— 25 
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England.  In  1809,  whon  another  offer  tempted  him  to  leave  Vienna,  several  friends  of 
music,  witli  the  luclidiike  Rudolf  at  tlu-ir  head,  raised  a  subscription  to  provide  for  the 
composer  a  pension  sullicient  to  retain  him.  At  Vienna,  therefore,  he  stayed  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  secluded  from  tlie  worUl,  of  which  lie  knew  as  little  as  it  knew  of 
him;  and  in  later  years,  still  more  isolated  from  society  by  a  defect  of  hearing,  which 
gr:;dually  became  confirmed  into  entire  deafness.  In  this  sad  inviolable  solitude,  he 
produced  his  new  symphonies,  his  sublime  overtures,  his  quintets  and  quartets,  so  full 
of  profound  conceptions  and  mj'sterious  revelations  of  the  highest  harmonies,  and  his 
pianoforte  sonatas,  which  express,  sometimes,  a  peculiar  train  of  feelings,  at  other  times  ' 
appear  to  represent  his  own  recluse  character.  Shut  out  in  a  large  measure  from  the 
ordinary  pleasm-es  of  life,  ignorant  of  the  sweetness  of  married  life,  and  able  to  enjoy 
oniy  in' a  slender  measure  social  intercourse,  he  retired  for  compensation  into  the  world 
of  his  own  imagination,  and  brought  forth  from  its  deep  resources  those  treasures  of 
harmony  which,  though  at  tirst  received  with  a  shy  astonishment  rather  than  a  cordial 
admiration,  are  now  ranked  among  the  works  of  art  which  cannot  die.  These  new 
forms  and  original  creations,  which  display  B.'s  majestic  powers  in  music,  were  only 
gradually  developed;  in  his  early  productions,  he  submitted  to  established  forms  of 
composition. 

The  works  of  B.  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  or  may  be  assigned  to  three 
distinct  periods  of  his  intellectual  development.  All  the  works  of  his  first  period, 
though  important,  show  the  intluence  of  his  teacher  Hadj^n,  or  of  his  more  highly 
esteemed  model,  ]Mozart.  This  period  of  composition  may  be  said  to  extend  to  his  16th 
orchestral  work,  including,  besides  several  pianoforte  sonatas,  trios  for  pianoforte  and 
for  stringed  instruments.  All  these  early  works  display  the  highest  cultivation  of  the 
forms  and  principles  of  art  previously  established  in  the  Viennese  school  of  music. — 
The  second  period  of  B.'s  artistic  life,  in  which  his  genius  was  comjjletely  self-reliant, 
extends  from  the  ICth  to  the  !:«)th  work.  This  was  certainly  the  most  productive  and  bril- 
liant part  of  his  career.  To  it  belong  his  greatest  creations,  his  magnificent  and  powerful 
orchestral  works — symphonies,  overtures,  etc. — all  of  which  display  the  highest  quali- 
ties of  imaginative  composition.  Besides  the  great  orchestral  works,  it  includes  many 
sonatas  for  pianoforte,  and  various  compo-sitious  of  chamber-music — septets,  quintets, 
quartets,  trios,  serenades,  etc.  In  dramatic  composition,  B.  produced  only  one  opera, 
but  this  was  Fide.lio,  the  first  truly  German  musical  work  of  a  dramatic  character.  This 
was  the  result  of  great  study,  and,  as  it  is  now  given,  is  the  reconstruction  of  an 
earlier  composition.  Other  dramatic  pieces  are — the  overture,  interludes,  and  melodra- 
matic music  in  Goethe's  Eyinont,  and  the  instrumental  music  and  choruses  in  the  Ruins 
of  Athens. — In  the  third  and  last  period  of  B.'s  career  we  find  those  two  gigantic  works, 
the  Mism  Solemnis  in  D  Minor,  and  the  ninth  sj'mphony  (D  minor)  with  chorus.  These 
works  t'-anscend  all  common  laws  and  forms,  and  belong  to  the  highest  sphere  of  art. 
Their  deep  myster-ies  can  be  apprehended  only  by  those  who  have  deep  emotions  and 
profound  technical  knowledge  of  music.  Other  works  of  this  last  class  approach  those 
just  mentioned,  though  the}"  do  not  reach  the  same  elevation.  But  all  are  alike  in  passing 
far  bc}'ond  the  ordinary  traditional  forms  of  art.  All  are  pervaded  hy  an  impulse  as  of 
inspiration.  Among  these  works  may  be  mentioned,  the  great  quartets  for  bow-instru- 
ments (mostly  published  after  the  death  of  B.),  the  grand  overtures — works  115  and  124 
— and  several  sonatas  for  pianoforte,  especially  that  in  Bo  major. 

The  life  of  B.  has  been  written  bv  Bchlosser,  Schindler,  ^Moscheles,  Marx,  Nohl, 
Thayer  (1866-71).     See  also  Nettobohm,  Skizzenbucli  B.'s. 

BEETLE,  a  name  popular]}'  applied  to  many  kinds  of  coleopterous  insects.  It  is 
never  extended  to  insects  of  any  other  order,  and  it  is  sometimes  used  in  works  on 
natural  history  as  a  common  name  for  all  coleopterous  insects;  but  this  makes  it  to 
include  many  kinds  to  which  it  is  not  popularly  applied,  as  fire-flies,  lady-birds,  weevils, 
cantharides,  etc.  It  is  also  employed  by  some  authors,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  as  a 
designation  of  the  insects  fomiingthe  large  tribe  scnrahcrides;  but  the  restriction,  equally 
with  the  extension,  is  an  interference  with  the  popular  use  of  the  English  word,  of 
which,  however,  the  limits  are  very  uncertain.  To  frame  an  article,  with  .strict  regard 
to  that  popular  use,  and  at  the  same  time  to  science,  would  not  be  easy,  nor  Avould  it  be 
profitable,  as  the  assemblage  of  kinds  would  be  not  only  large,  but  very  miscellaneous. 
We  think  it  better  to  refer  to  the  article  Coleoptera,  and  to  the  articles  ScAiiAB^iDiE, 

BOMBAKDIER    BEETLE,     StAG    BeETLE,     BuRYDsG    BeETLE,      GoLIATH    BeETLE,     RoSE 

Beetle,  etc.     The  name  Black  Beetle  is  often  given  to  the  Cockroach  (q.v.).     See 
also  Blaps. 

BEETLE-STONES,  the  name  given  by  the  lapidaries  of  Edinburgh  to  hard  nodules  of 
clay  ironstone,  found  abundantly  in  a  low  cliff,  composed  of  .shale,  at  Newhaven,  or 
strewed  upon  the  beach  in  that  neighborhood.  They  take  a  beautiful  polish,  and  have 
been  employed  to  make  letter-weights  and  other  ornamental  articles.  The  name  was 
given  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  origin  of  the  fossil  Avhicli  is  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  as  the  nucleus  of  the  nodules,  which,  however,  is  not  a  fos.sil  beetle,  but  a 
cropolite  (q.v.).  Some  of  the  nodules  contain  a  fossil  fish,  and  some  a  fossil  of  vegetable 
origin. 

BEETLING  is  a  finishing  mechanical  process  applied  originally  to  linen  .shirting,  and 
afterwards  to  cotton  shirting,  in  imitation  of  linen,  to  givethe  cloth  a  hard  and  wiry 
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look,  by  flattening  the  yarn  irregularly  in  an  angled  manner.  This  is  clone  hy  the  rising 
und  'failinc:  of  upright  woodeii  stampers,  placed  close  together  in  a  row,  witii  their 
square  butts  resting  on  a  roller  over  which  the  cloth  passes  under  them,  doubled  in  a 
particular  way  so  as  to  give  the  yarn  an  ungled  appearance  when  struck.  Tlie  stampers 
arc  worked  by  the  rotation  of  a  horizontal  shaft,  acting  with  tapets,  like  the  cylinder  of 
a  barrel-organ. 

Linen  weft  is  likewise  beetled,  but  by  hand-hammering,  on  a  large  flat  stone,  with  a 
wooden  mallet,  to  soften  the  yarn  for  easiness  of  working  it,  or  "getting  it  on,"  in  the 
lann-uage  of  the  craft,  in  weaving.  Beetling  is  likewise  a  process  in  flax-dressing,  to 
separate  the  woody  from  the  flexible  fibers  of  the  plant.     See  Fl.\x-Diiessing.  '^ 

BEET-EOOT  SUGAR.  See  Sugar.  The  sugar  obtained  from  the  beet  is  similar  to 
cane-suirar,  but  inferior  in  sweetening  power.  Beet-root  contains  on  an  average  about 
10  per  cc'nt  of  saccharine  matter  (sugar-cane,  18  per  cent);  of  the  varieties,  the  Avhite 
Slesvig  beet  is  the  richest.  To  obtain  the  sugar,  the  roots,  after  being  washed,  are  first 
rasped  down  by  machines,  so  as  to  tear  up  the  cells.  The  pulp  is  then  put  into  bags, 
and  the  juice  is  squeezed  out  by  presses.  The  juice  is  next  treated  with  lime  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  to  clarify  it.  and  also  filtered  till  no  deposit  is  formed;  after  which  it  is 
boiled  in  large  boilers  to  concentrate  it.  When  it  has  attained  a  certain  density  (SS'^ 
Beaume),  it  is  poured  thrt)ugh  flannel,  and  is  now  a  dark-colored  syrup,  which,  in  order 
to  yield  pure  sutjar,  must  be  deprived  of  its  coloring-matter  and  mucilage.  This  is 
effected  l)y  filtering  it  througli  animal  charcoal  or  bone-black.  The  filtered  juice  is  now 
treated  with  lime-water  beat  up  with  a  little  white  of  egg  to  a  lather,  till  it  is  slightly 
alkaline,  and  is  then  further  concentrated  by  boiling  in  copper  pans,  care  being  taken  to 
stir  and  scum  it  all  the  while.  When  sufficiently  concentrated,  it  is  put  into  vessels, 
and  allowed  to  stand  several  days  in  a  warm  room  to  crystallize;  the  uncrystallized  part, 
or  molasses,  is  then  drained  off,  and  what  remains  is  raw  sugar.  This  is  still  further 
refined  by  again  dissolving  and  treating  it  with  albumen  and  blood.  In  separating  the 
crystallized 'from  the  uncrystallized  part,  centrifugal  machines  are  now  much  used. 
Another  improvement  is  the  vacuum-pan.  v.'hich  allows  the  juice  to  be  boiled  down 
without  burning.  The  molasses  drained  off  from  beet-root  sugar  has  a  disagreeable  taste, 
'  and/^aunot  be  used  for  sweetening,  like  cane  molasses. 

About  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  Marggraf,  an  apothecary  in  Berlin,  drew  attention 
to  the  su'XiiT  contained  in  beet-root;  but  Achard,  the  Prussian  chemist,  was  the  first  who 
was  tolerably  successful  in  extracting  it.  Still,  as  only  3  or  3  per  cent  of  sugar  was 
obtained,  the  product  did  not  pay  the  cost,  until  Napoleon's  continental  system  raised 
the  price  of  sugar,  and  gave  rise  to  improved  niethods  of  manufacturing  it.  Even 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  protective  duties  kept  alive  this  manufacture  in  France;  and 
when  numerous  improvements  of  method  had  raised  the  percentage  of  sugar  realized  to 
about  5  lb<5.  from  lUO  lbs.  of  beet,  it  took  a  fresh  start  (about  ls25),in  France  and  Bel- 
gium, was  revived  in  Germany,  and  spread  even  to  Russia.  The  falling  off  of  the  cus- 
toms duties  on  the  import  of  colonial  sugar  obliged  the  German  governments  to  impose 
a  small  duty  on  beet  sugar,  Avhich  checked  the  manufacture  for  a  time;  but  owing  to 
the  protective  measures^of  the  Zollverein,  the  trade  soon  recovered,  and  is  still  brisk. 
Large  (luantities  are  annually  imported  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  are  used  by 
our"i-efiners  mixed  with  cane  sugar,  without  which  it  is  not  successful,  for  producing  the 
best  qualities  of  refined  or  loaf-sugar.  The  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  conti- 
nent, in  187o,  amounted  to  about  240,000  tons. 

BEET-ROOT  SUGAR.  The  production  of  beet-sugar  is  an  industry  entirely  of  modern 
growth,  taking  root  first  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  subsequently 
establishing  itself  after  many  difficulties  in  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Holland.     The  table  shows  the  produce  of  beet-sugar  in  these  countries  in  187G. 

France 420,000  tons. 

Germany 320,000    ' ' 

A-ustria  and  Hungary 50,000    " 

Russia 250,000    " 

Bel-ium 80.000    " 

Holland 30,000    " 

The  development  of  this  industry  in  Russia  has  been  very  rapid  since  1804:  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  for  some  years  on  the  decline  in  Austria,  the  produce  (chiefly 
Bohemian)  of  that  country  having  been  as  high  as  180.000  tons  of  sugar  in  ISTO.  All 
other  countries  are  as  yet  of  minor  importance  as  beet-growers;  but  in  Sweden.  Den- 
mark, England  at  Lavenham,  and  California,  beet-sugar  factories  have  been  established 
with  promising  results.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  within  the  last  thirty  years  to 
make  l)eet-sugar  a  profitable  manufacture  in  Ireland,  but  none  have  as  j'et  been  quite 
successful.  The  following  figures  show  how  rapidly  the  beet-sugar  manufacture  has  on 
the  whole  prospered.     Total  produce  of  all  countries: 

1853 ." 200,000  tons  of  sugar. 

1863 453.000 

18f57 650,000 

1876 1,154,300 


This  large  luinual  yield  of  1,',  million  tons  has  been  nuiintained  for  some  years,  and  forms 
about  onu  t'ourtli  on  the  sugar  now  jjroduced  from  all  sources. 

An  acre  of  land  planted  with  beet  can  Ik;  made  without  difliculty  to  yield  at  least  a  ton 
of  sugar,  worth  from  £31)  to  £2-1,  and  there  are  certain  by-products  besides.  The  average 
percentage  composition  of  the  root  of  the  sugar-beet  is  as  follows:  Sugar,  lO.J ;  tib(!r,  etc., 
5;  gluten,  solul)le  organic  comixninds,  and  ash,  3;  water,  81^  ;  But  the  proixjriion  of  sugar 
varies  much — it  being  greater  in  small  than  in  large  beets,  in  dry  than  in  moist  climates, 
in  light  than  in  heavy  soils,  in  the  part  of  the  root  under  than  in  that  above  ground,  and 
when  manure  has  not  been  directly  ajjplied  to  the  crop. 

Crystidlized  sugar,  although  by  far  the  most  valual)le,  is  not  the  only  useful  product 
of  beet-root,  as  the  following  list  of  its  products  will  sliow:  (1)  Crystallized  sugar;  (2) 
exhausted  pulp  useful  I'or  cattle  food;  (8)  coarse  spirit  obtained  by  fermenting  the 
uncrystallizable  sugar;  (4)  potash  salts.  The  fibrous  portion  of  the  root  is  sometimes 
used  to  mix  with  other  material  for  making  jiaper. 

The  distillation  of  si)irils  from  beet  is  largely  practiced  on  the  continent,  and  many 
good  judges  maintain  that  it  is  really  a  more  profitable  business  than  the  manufacture 
of  beet-root  sugar.  In  Belgium  and  Germany  the  two  industries  are  frequently  com- 
bined, an  arrangement  which  possesses  the  advantage  tliat,  in  a  season  when  the  pro- 
portion of  sugar  in  the  roots  is  too  small  to  yield  more  than  a  bare  profit,  the  manufact- 
urer may  f(!rment  the  sugar-containing  juice.  The  spirit  thus  obtained  yields  a  fair 
return  even  when  the  beets  contain  only  from  5  to  6  per  cent  of  sugar.  This  manufact- 
ure has  been  tried  in  England  with  but  little  success  as  yet;  but  there  really  seems  no 
good  reason  why  both  sugar  and  spirits  should  not  be  profitably  made  from  beet  either 
in  EughKid,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 

BEFFA'NA,  a  corruption  of  Epiphania  (Epiphany),  is  the  name  given  in  Italy  to  a 
singular  custom  prevailing  on  Three  Kings' Day  (see  Bean-king's  Festivai.),  or  Twelfth 
Night.  According  to  tradition,  the  B.  was  an  old  woman  who,  being  busy  cleaning  the 
bouse  when  the  three  wise  men  of  the  east  passed  by  on  their  way  to  offer  their  treas- 
ures to  the  infant  Savior,  excused  herself  for  not  going  out  to  see  them  on  the  groimd 
that  she  would  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  when  they  returned.  They,  however, 
■vveut  home  by  another  way;  and  the  B.,  not  knowing  this,  has  ever  since  been  ■watching  • 
for  their  return.  She  is  supposed  to  take  a  great  interest  in  chddreu,  who  on  Twelfth 
Night  are  put  earlier  to  bed,  and  a  stocking  of  each  is  hung  before  the  lire.  Shortly, 
the  cry  '' Ecco  la  B."  is  raised;  and  the  children,  who  have  not  gone  to  sleep,  dart  out 
of  bed,  and  seize  their  stockings,  in  which  each  tinds  a  present  bearing  some  proportion 
in  value  to  his  conduct  during  the  ye-ar.  If  anj'  one  has  been  conspicuously  ill  behaved, 
lie  finds  his  stocking  full  of  ashes — the  method  the  B.  takes  of  expressing  her  disappro- 
bation. It  was  also  customary  in  Italy,  on  Twelfth  Night,  to  carry  an  etfigy  called  the 
B.  in  procession  through  the  streets  amid  great  rejoicings;  but  this,  which  w;i,^  probabl)'' 
the  relic  of  the  celebration  of  a  middle-age  "mystery,"  has  fallen  greatly  into  disuse. 
The  word  is  also  used  to  awe  naughty  children. 

BEF'FROI,  or  Belfry,  was  the  name  of  a  tower  used  in  the  military  sieges  of  ancient 
and  mediieval  times.  Wlien  a  town  was  to  be  besieged,  a  movable  tower,  as  high  as  the 
walls,  was  brought  near  it;  and  this  tower  was  the  beffroi.  Its  use  is  more  than  once 
spoken  of  b}^  Caesar  in  his  account  of  his  campaigns  in  Gaul.  Froissart  describes,  with 
liis  usual  spirit,  a  B.  employed  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Breteuil  in  1356.  At  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders,  a  B.  was  carried  in  pieces,  put  together  just  beyond 
bow-shot,  and  then  pushed  on  wheels  to  a  proper  position.  The  object  of  such  towers 
was  to  cover  the  approa(;h  of  troops.  Sometimes  they  were  pushed  on  by  pressure,  some- 
times by  capstans  and  ropes.  The  highest  were  on  six  or  eight  wheels,  and  had  as  many 
as  twelve  or  fifteen  stories  or  stages;  but  it  was  usual  to  limit  the  height  to  three  or  four 
stages.  They  were  often  covered  with  raw  hides,  to  protect  them  from  the  flames  of 
boiling  grease  and  oil  directed  against  them  by  the  besieged;  and  there  was  a  hinged 
draw-bi-idge  at  the  top,  to  let  down  upon  the  parapet  of  the  wall,  to  aid  in  landing.  The 
lower  stage  frequently  had  a  ram  (see  Battering  Ram);  while  the  others  were  crowded 
with  arciicrs,  arbalisters,  and  slingcrs;  or  there  were  bowmen  on  all  the  stages  except 
the  top,  which  had  a  storming  or  boarding  party.  During  the  wars  under  Charles  I., 
the  royalists  made  a  B.  t(j  aid  in  the  besieging  of  a  town  or  castle  in  Herefordshire;  it 
was  higher  than  the  defense-works,  and  was  provided  with  loop-holes,  a  bridge,  etc. ; 
but  the  Roundheads  captured  it  before  it  could  1x3  applied  to  use.  Ducange  tliinks  that 
the  name  of  belfry  (q.  v.)  given  to  a  bell-tower,  was  derived  from  the  warlike  machine 
called  the  beffroi  or  belfry. 

BEG,  or  Bey,  a  Turkish  title,  rather  vague  in  its  import,  and  commonly  given  to 
superior  military  officers,  ship-captains,  and  distinguished  foreigners.  More  strictly,  it 
applies  to  the  governor  of  a  small  district,  who  bears  a  horse-tail  as  a  sign  of  his  rank. 
The  governor  of  Tunis  has  this  title. — "Beglerbeg,"  or,  more  correctly,  Beilerbegi 
("  lord  of  lords"),  is  the  title  given  to  the  governor  of  a  province  who  bears  three  horse- 
tails as  his  badge  of  honor,  and  has  authority TTVer  several  begs,  agas,  etc.  This  superior 
title  belongs  to  the  governors  of  Rumelia,  Anatolia,  and  Syria. 

BE6AS,  Kari,,  court-painter  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  professor  and  member  of  the 
academy  of  art  in  Berlin,  was  b.  there  in  1794.     He  had  been  destined  for  the  law,  but 
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early  manifested  a  love  for  art,  and  wliile  at  Bonn,  received  his  first  lessons  in  painting 
froin  PJiilippart.  In  1811,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  tliere  spent  eighteen  mouths  in 
tlie  studio  of  tlie  ceiebiated  Gros.  In  1815,  Frederick  William  III.,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  to  Paris,  houi^ht  a  large  original  painting  by  B.  "Job  surrounded  by  his 
Friends,"  and  gave  him  two  commissions  for  different  cliurches  in  Berlin.  This  led  to 
his  moving  thither  in  1818,  and  to  his  subsequently  residing  in  Italy  at  the  king's 
expense.  On  his  return  to  Berlin  in  1825,  he  painted  a  great  many  biblical  subjects  for 
churches,  as  well  as  other  pictures.  He  died  2od  Nov.,  1854.  There  are  frescoes  of 
colossal  size  by  him  in  tiie  new  church  of  Sacrow,  near  Potsdam.  He  is  especial!}'  dis- 
tinguished for  the  animation  and  individuality  of  his  jiortraits,  and  has  painted  for  the 
king  a  gallery  of  celebrated  authors  and  artists,  including  Humboldt,  Schelliug,  etc. 
Several  of  his  genre  paintings  have  been  rendered  familiar  bj'  repeated  engraving.s;  and 
his  works,  in  general,  are  eminent  for  expression,  rich  coloring,  and  a  peculiarly  clear 
chiaro  oscuro. 

BEGGAR,  a  person  who  solicits  charitable  aid  from  the  public  at  large.  The  word  is 
supposed  to  have  some  connection  with  the  fraternity  known  as  Beghards.  SeeBEGCiN. 
The  acrual  begging  or  solicitation  of  temporal  aid  became,  however,  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  among  these  mendicant  orders,  that  the  term  originally  applied  to  their  sacred 
duties  seems  at  a  very  early  period  to  have  acquired  its  modern  vulgar  acceptation. 
There  is  no  class  of  men  who  have  had  their  lot  and  condition  so  varied  by  ethnical  and 
social  conditions  as  beggars.  In  a  civilized  industrious  country,  the  B.,  to  have  any 
chance  of  relief,  must  manage  to  get  it  believed,  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  that  he  is 
on  the  verge  of  want,  and  requires  the  solicited  alms  to  keep  him  from  starvation. 
Among  oriental  nations,  on  the  other  hand,  beggars  have  often  been  a  potent  class,  who 
may  be  rather  considered  as  endowed  with  the  privilege  of  taxing  their  fellow-creatures, 
than  as  objects  of  compassion.  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  a  residue  of  this 
feeling  of  superiority  characterizes  the  mental  physiology  even  of  the  mendicant  of 
civilization,  and  that,  abject  as  he  seems,  he  considers  himself  to  some  extent  a  privi- 
leged person,  entitled  to  support  from  his  fellows,  without  being  amenable  lo  the  slavish 
drudgery  by  which  tiie  working-classes  live.  In  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages,  those 
doctrines  of  Christianity  which  are  intended  to  teach  us  to  abjure  .seltislnicss  and 
worldly-mindedness,  were  exaggerated  into  a  profession  of  total  abstraction  from  worldly 
cares  and  pursuits.  Hence  aro.se  the  large  body  of  religionists  who,  as  hermits  or  mem- 
bers of  the  mendicant  orders,  lived  on  the  contributions  of  others.  In  later  times,  the 
mendicant  orders  became  the  proudest  and  the  richest  of  the  clergy:  but  while  the  chiefs 
lived  in  affluence,  the  practices  of  the  lower  adherents  fostered  throughout  Europe  a- 
system  of  mendicancy  very  inimical  to  civilization  and  industrial  progress.  In  Great 
Britain  its  evil  results  have  been  long  felt,  in  the  inveterate  establishment  of  piactices 
naturally  out  of  harmony  with  the  independent,  industrious  character  of  the  British 
people.  Ever  since  the  reformation,  the  British  laws  have  had  a  death-struggle  with  the 
B. ;  but  neither  bj"^  the  kindness  of  a  liberal  poor-law,  nor  by  the  severitj-  of  a  merciless 
criminal  code,  have  they  been  able  to  suppress  him.  "VN  hen  a  country  provides,  as 
Britain  does,  that  no  one  shall  be  permitted  to  starve,  it  w  ould  naturally  be  expected 
that  the  springs  of  miscellaneous  charity  would  be  dried.  But  it  is  not  so,  and  it  is 
indeed  often  plausibly  urged,  that  entirely  to  supersede  all  acts  of  kindlj^  generosity 
between  man  and  man,  througli  rigid  legal  provisions,  must  lower  the  .standard  of 
human  character,  b}'  depriving  it  of  all  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  generous 
emotions.  It  is  clear  that,  in  the  light  of  political  economj',  promiscuous  charity  is  the 
most  costly  and  most  corrupting  way  of  administering  relief  to  indigence.  No  one  will 
maintain  that  the  idle  B.  on  the  street  deserves  such  a  luxurious  table  as  the  industrious 
mechanic  cannot  afford  to  himself.  But,  at  the  same  time,  no  one  who  drops  a  coin  in 
a  beggar's  hat  can  say  how  many  others  may  be  deposited  there  during  the  day,  and 
whether  the  B.  is  merelj'  drawing  a  wretched  pittance,  or  deriving  a  good  income.  Beg- 
ging being  a  trade,  it  is  not  always  those  who  are  the  poorest,  but  those  who  are  the 
most  expert,  who  will  practice  it  to  the  best  results.  The  great  object  is  to  seize  on  and 
appropriate  any  characteristic  calculated,  whether  permanently  or  temporarily,  to  excite 
compassion.  Hence  periods  of  general  distress  are  often  the  harvest  of  the  B.,  and  his 
trade  rises  and  falls  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  that  of  the  working  communitv.  Times  of 
prosperity  are  not  favorable  to  him,  because  he  is  then  told  that  there  is  plenty  of  work 
for  him.  But  when  workmen  are  dismissed  in  thousands,  and  their  families  turned  on 
the  road  to  seek  alms,  the  professional  beggars,  by  their  superior  skill  and  experience, 
will  be  sure  to  draw  the  prizes  in  the  distribution.  Manv  surprising  statements  have 
been  made  of  the  large  incomes  made  by  skillful  professional  beggars,  especially  in 
London.  The  most  remarkable  anecdotes  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Grose's  Olio, 
whence  they  have  often  been  repeated.  Attempts  have  been  made,  but  with  question- 
able success,  to  set  forth  an  average  statement  of  the  earnings  in  different  departments 
of  the  B.  trade.  A  good  deal  of  information  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  the  Eiport  of 
the  ConMtihvJary  Force  Commission  o/18o9  (see  p.  60,  et  seq  ).  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  this  trade  is,  like  others,  dependent  on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  B.  generally  is  so  constitutionally,  whether  from  hereditary  or  other  physical 
causes.    He  has  a  loathing,  even  to  horror,  of  steady  systematic  labor,  and  he  will  rather 
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submit  to  all  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  wanderer's  lot,  than  endure  this  dreaded 
evil. 

Beogaks,  The  Law  of  England  Relating  to,  is  regulated  by  the  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  83 
(amended  in  regard  to  other  j)oints  by  the  1  and  2  Viet.  c.  38).  By  the  third  section  of 
the  5  Geo.  IV.  it  is  enacted  that  every  person  wandering  abroad,  or  placing  him  or  her 
self  in  any  public  place,  street,  highway,  court,  or  .passage,  to  beg  or  gather  alms,  or 
causing  or  procuring,  or  encouraging  any  child  or  children  so  to  do,  shall  be  deemed  an 
idle  mill  disordoii/  jjcr.son ;  an.d  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  justice  of  the  peace  to  commit 
such  offender  to  the  house  of  correction,  there  to  be  kept  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one 
calendar  month.  And  by  section  4,  it  is  further  provided  that  any  person  so  convicted, 
and  oll'endiiig  in  the  same  way  again,  shall  be;  deemed  n  ruguc  and  a  Tuyahoiul,  and  may 
be  punished  by  being  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  for  three  months,  with  hard 
labor;  and  by  the  same  section,  every  person  wandering  abroad  and  endeavoring,  by  tlie 
exposure  of  wounds  or  deformities,  to  obtain  or  gather  alms,  and  eveiy  person  going 
about  as  a  gatherer  or  collector  of  alms,  or  endeavoring  to  procure  charitable  contribu- 
tions of  any  nature  or  kind  under  any  false  or  fraudulent  pretense,  shall  be  deemed  a 
rocjne  and  vagahond,  and  be  punishable  as  before  mentioned.  By  section  15,  however, 
of  the  same  act,  the  visiting  justices  of  any  county  jail,  house  of  correction,  or  other 
prison,  may  grant  certificates  to  persons  discharged,  to  receive  alms  on  their  route  to 
their  places  of  settlement;  but  if  such  persons  shall  act  in  a  manner  contrar}^  to  the 
directions  or  provisions  of  their  certificates,  or  shall  loiter  upon  their  route,  or  shall 
deviate  therefrom,  they  shall  be  deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  punished  accord- 
ingly. Other  later  statutes,  however,  enalile  justices  to  give  aid  to  all  prisoners  on  being 
discharged  from  prison,  and  supersede  this  doubtful  license  to  beg  on  their  way  home. 
Many  prisoners' aid  societies  are  established  in  dillerent  parts  of  the  country,  and  if  their 
rules  are  good,  they  receive  a  certificate  from  the  visiting  justices  of  jails.  When  the 
time  arrives  for  the  discharge  of  a  prisoner,  the  justices  have  power,  out  of  the  monej's 
under  their  control,  to  order  a  payment  of  £2,  either  to  the  prisoner,  or  the  treasurer  of 
the  aid  society,  for  his  benetit;  and  they  maj'  also  pay  his  railway  fare,  so  that  by  this 
means  he  can  always  reach  his  home  without  begging. 

The  attempt  or  purpose  to  obtain  money  or  alms  by  means  of  shows  or  entertain- 
ments on  the  streets  of  London,  is  also  an  offense  under  the  metropolitan  police  act,  3 
and  3  Vict.  c.  47,  s.  54  (No.  14),  and  punishable  by  a  line  of  40  shillings. 

In  the  Scotch  law,  there  are  many  severe*statutes  of  the  Scotch  parliament  against 
beggars  and  vagabonds,  all  of  which,  along  with  the  proclamations  of  the  Scotch  privy 
council  on  the  same  subject,  are  renewed  and  ratified  by  the  act  1698,  c.  21,  which 
forms  the  existing  Scotch  law  in  regard  to  beggars.  The  Scotch  poor-law  amendn.ient 
act,  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  83,  contains  no  provision  on  the  subject.  Anciently,  in  Scotland, 
legal  permission  to  beg  was  given  to  certain  sick  and  infirm  poor  persons,  and  in  the 
reign  of  James  V.,  a  system  of  tokens  for  the  same  purpose  was  established.— See 
Burns'  J u  at  lee  of  the  Peace,  vol.  vi. ;  Charuock's  P<jlke  Guide,  Dunlop's  Parochial  Laic 
of  Seof!and,  Lorimer's  Hand-book  of  the  Scotch  Law,  and  the  works  and  authorities 
referred  to  in  these  publications. 

BEGGAR-MY-NEIGHBOK,  a  game  at  cards  usually  played  by  two  persons,  between 
whom  the  cards  are  divided.  Holding  their  cards  with  the  backs  upwards,  the  players 
lay  down  a  card  alternately,  until  an  honor  is  played,  which  is  paid  for  by  the  adversary 
— four  cards  for  an  ace,  three  for  a  king,  two  for  a  queen,  and  one  for  a  knave;  such 
payment  being  made,  the  winner  lifts  the  trick.  If,  however,  an  honor  should  be  laid 
down  (luring  the  payment,  then  the  opposite  party  must  pay  for  that  in  the  same  way; 
and  so  on,  till  a  payment  is  made  without  an  honor.  The  game  is  played  chiefly  by 
children. 

BEG  HARDS.     See  Beguines,  ante. 

BEGHAE'MI,  or  Bagir'mi,  a  conntrj'  in  Central  Africa,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  lake 
Tsad:  on  the  w.  by  the  Shari,  or  Great  river,  which  divides  it  from  the  kingdom  of 
Bornou;  and  on  the  e.  b}'  the  W»day  kingdom.  It  extends  southward  to  about  lat.  10' 
north.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  240  m.,  and  its  breadth  150.  The  whole  of  B. 
proper  is  flat,  with  a  slight  inclination  towards  the  n. — its  general  elevation  being  about 
1000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  outljdng  provinces  in  the  s.e.  are  slightly 
mountainous.  B.  has  three  considerable  rivers  flowing  through  and  along  its  borders — 
the  Benuwe,  Logan,  and  Shari;  the  last  of  which,  augmented  by  the  Logan,  is  upwards 
of  600  yards  across  at  Mele.  There  is,  in  general,  however,  the  utmost  scarcity  of 
water  in  the  country,  and  the  inhabitants  guard  their  wells  with  jealous  care.  The  soil 
is  partly  composed  of  sand,  and  partly  of  lime,  and  produces  the  grain  and  fruit  com- 
mon to  countries  of  Central  Africa.  Worms  and  ants  are  very  destructive  to  the  crops. 
The  ants  appear  to  l)e  a  perfect  pest.  Dr.  Barth  describes  them  as  eating  through  his 
matting  and  carpeting,  and  he  liad  the  utmost  difficulty  in  preserving  his  goods  from 
entire  destruction  by  them.  The  total  population  is  about  a  million  and  a  half.  From 
the  nimierous  deserted  villages  with  which  the  traveler  constantly  meets,  the  population 
would  appear  to  have  been  much  greater  at  one  time.  Mohammedanism  has  been  intro- 
duced among  them,  but  many  are  still  pagans,  and  all  are  grossly  superstitious.  The 
only  industrial  arts  are  weaving  and  dyeing.     Physically,  they  are  a  fine  race  of  peopie. 
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superior  to  the  tribes  around  them,  the  women  being  especially  handsome.  The  men 
are  subject  to  a  peculiar  disease  in  the  little  toe,  called  "  niukiirdani."  It  seems  to  be 
caused  by  a  worm,  which  eats  the  toe  away.  One  in  ton  of  the  male  population  arc;  said 
to  have  lost  their  little  toes  through  this  cause.  The  sultan  is  absolute  in  his  own 
dominions,  and  several  smaller  states  are  tributary  to  him;  and  he,  in  his  turn,  is  tribu- 
tary to  tlie  more  powerful  ruler  of  Boruou.  The  lighting-force  of  the  kingdom  is  about 
13,000  men.  Masena  (q.v.),  the  capital,  has  a  circumfereuce  of  about  7  miles. — Bai'th's 
Travels  in  Central  Africa. 

BEGKOS,  or  Beikos,  a  large  village  of  Anatolia,  on  the  Bosphorus,  8  m.  n.n.e.  of 
Scutari,  said  to  be  the  locality  of  the  contest  between  Pollux  and  Amyous,  in  which  the 
latter  was  killed.  See  Argonauts.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Crimean  war,  the 
allied  tleets  anchored  in  B.  bay,  prior  to  their  entering  the  Black  sea  in  Jan.,  1854. 

BEG  LERBEG.     See  Beg. 

BEGONIA  CE3;,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  the  place  of  which  in  the  .system 
is  doubtful,  but  is  supposed  by  Lindley  to  be  near  cucurbitaccce  (q.v.).  The  B.  are 
herbaceous  or  suffruticose  plants,  with  alternate  leaves,  which  are  oblique  at  the  base, 
and  Lave  large  dry  stipules.  The  flowers  are  in  cymes,  unisexual,  the  perianth  colored, 
with  4  unequal  divisions  in  the  male  flowers,  and  5  or  8  m  the  female;  the  stamens  are 
numerous;  the  fruit  is  membranous,  winged,  3-celled,  bui-.sting  l)y  slits  at  tlie  base,  the 
seeds  minute. — The  order  contains  about  160  known  species,  all  of  which  have  pink 
flowers.  They  are  almost  all  tropical  plants,  and  some  of  them  are  often  to  be  seen  in 
British  hot-houses;  but  a  small  species  of  begonia  ascends  the  Himalaya  to  at  least  11,500 
ft.,  often  growing  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  The  leaves  of  the  begonias  have  a  reddish  tinge. 
The  leaves  and  young  stems  are  succulent  and  acid,  and  those  of  B.  Malabarica,  B.  ti3)e- 
rosa,  and  other  species,  are  used  as  pot-herbs,  or  in  tarts.  The  juicy  stalks  of  a  large 
species  found  in  Sikkim,  at  an  elevation  of  five  or  six  thousand  feet,  are  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Hooker  as  employed  to  make  a  pleasant  acid  sauce.  This,  and  the  small  Himalaj^an 
species  alreadj'  mentioned,  would  probably  succeed  in  the  climate  of  Britain.  The 
roots  of  some  are  used  in  their  native  countries  as  astringents,  and  some  of  the  Mexican 
species  are  used  as  drastic  purgatives. 

BEG-SHEHR',  a  fresh-water  lake  of  Asia  Minor,  Karamania,  4-i  m.  s.w.  of  Koniyeh, 
presumed  to  be  the  ancient  Caralitis.  It  is  about  20  m.  long,  and  from  5  to  10  m.  broad. 
It  contains  many  islands,  and  discharges  itself  by  a  river  of  the  same  name  into  lake 
Soglah.  On  its  e.  and  n.  shores  are  the  towns  of  Begshehr  and  Kereli,  the  old  Caralio, 
•which  issued  imperial  coins,  and  which  is  also  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of 
Pamphylia. 

BEGTA  SHI,  a  religious  order  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
14th  century.  The  name  is  believed  to  be  derived  from  that  of  a  celebrated  dervise, 
Hadji  Begtash,  to  whom  also  the  order  appears  to  owe  its  institution.  The  members 
use  secret  signs  and  pass-words  as  means  of  recognition,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  by 
the  masonic  orders,  some  of  them  indeed  appearing  to  be  identical  with  those  of  free- 
masonry. Although  numbering  many  thousands  of  influential  persons  in  its  ranks,  the 
society  does  not  appear  to  exercise  any  material  influence  in  the  religion  or  politics  of 
Turkey. 

BEGUINES,  Begtji'n^,  or  Begtjt't.e,  the  name  of  the  earliest  of  all  lay  societies  of 
women  united  for  pious  purposes.  The  reason  of  their  origin  is  not  quite  certain,  but  it 
is  usually  attributed — in  part,  at  least — to  the  disproportion" in  the  numbers  of  men  and 
women  which  was  occasioned  hj  the  crusades.  These  wars  had  robbed  Christendom  of 
thousands  of  its  most  vigorous  sons,  and  left  multitudes  of  widows  and  maidens,  to 
whom  life  had  henceforth  something  of  a  solemn  and  sorrowful  aspect,  and  who  there- 
fore betook  themselves,  in  earnest  and  affectionate  piety,  to  the  charities  and  duties  of 
religion.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  The  popular  tradition  of  Brabant  since 
the  ITth  c,  that  a  St.  Begga,  daughter  of  Pepin,  and  sister  of  St.  Gertrude,  foundt-d,  in 
696,  the  fii-st  sisterhood  of  B.  at  Namur,  has  no  historical  basis.  Hallmann  has  also 
shown  that  the  supposed  oldest  document  of  the  B.  (1065),  giving  an  account  of  their 
establishment  at  Vilvorde,  near  Brussels,  is  unauthentic.  The  most  probable  account  is, 
that  a  priest  named  Lambert  le  Begue,  or  Le  Beghe,  i.e.,  the  stammerer,  about  the  year 
1180,  founded,  in  Liege,  a  society  of  pious  women,  who  were  called  by  his  name.  The 
B.  were  not  restricted  by  vows,  nor  did  they  follow  the  rules  of  any  order,  but  were 
united  under  a  siqjerieure  for  the  exercise  of  piety  and  benevolence,  andlived  generally  in 
separate  snudl  cottages,  which,  collectiveh",  formed  the  beginaginm,  or  '  'vitwi/ard"  as  it  was 
scriplurally  termed.  Their  estal)lishments  were  often  enriciied  by  liberal  donations.  A 
church,  ;i  hospital,  and  a  house  of  reception  or  common  entertainment,  generally 
belonged  to  every  community  of  beguines.  The  sisters  were  distinguished  froui  the  rest 
of  the  laity  only  by  their  diligence  and  devotedness,  piety,  modesty,  and  zeal  for  the 
purity  of  youthful  education.  Societies  of  B.  flourished  greatly  during  the  12th  and  13th 
c.when  they  .spread  themselves  over  France  and  Gerniany.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant were  those  in  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  Regensburg,  JIagdeburg,  Leipsic,  Goslar,  Roch- 
litz,  and  Gorlitz.  As  the  pietists  of  the  middle  ages,  the^B.  were  often  subjected  to  per- 
secution by  tlie  mendicant  orders  of  friars;  but,  on  account  of  their  practical  usefulness, 
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were  sheltered  by  the  pope  and  councils  .is  well  as  by  secular  authorities.  lu  the  13tli 
and  14th  c,  the  B.  became  united  witli  the  persecuted  spiritualists  among  the  Francis- 
Ciins  (/■/•(/^/•/(•f/M,  and  witli  the  sect  of  the  "bretlireii  and  sisters  ol!  the  free  spirit." 
Hence  arose  certain  heresies,  whicii,  of  course,  occasioned  interf'ereuce  on  the  part  of 
the  imiuisilion;  and  on  account  of  certain  immoralities,  a  synod  held  at  Fritzlar  required 
that  all  candidates  must  l)e  40  years  old  before  they  could"  enter  a  society  of  beguines. 
These  sisterhoods  maintained  their  position  in  Germany  and  tlie  Netherlands  longer  than 
ju  other  countries.  In  Holland,  they  existed  at  the  close  of  the  18lh  c. ;  and  in  the 
preser.t  day  we  find  here  and  there  so-(;alied  Bcfjuincu-haancr  (beguin-houses)  in  Germany; 
but  they  are  now  nolliing  more  than  almshouses  for  poor  spinsters.  At  Ghent,  there  is 
still  a  celebrated  institution  of  B.,  numbering  as  many  as  600  sisters,  besides  200  loca- 
taires,  or  occasional  inmates.  Their  houses  form  a  kind  of  distinct  little  town,  called 
the  Beguinage,  which,  though  environed  ])y  a  wall,  is  open  to  the  visits  of  strangers. 
Living  here  a  life  of  retirement  and  piety,  the  B.,  in  their  simple  dark  dresses,  go  out 
as  nurses  to  the  hospital,  and  perform  other  acts  of  kindness  among  the  poor.  As  above 
stated,  they  are  under  no  monastic  vow,  but  having  attached  themselves  to  the  sister- 
hood, it  is  their  boast  that  none  is  known  to  have  quitted  it.  There  are  hou.ses  of  B.  also 
at  Antwerp,  ]\[echlin,  and  Bruges;  and  in  1854,  one  was  established  in  France,  at  Castel- 
naudary,  in  the  department  of  Aude. 

Begiiahds  (Ger.  bif/chren.,  to  seek  with  importunity).  Societies  of  laymen  styling 
themselves  /l,  first  appeared  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  s.  of  France  in  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  c.,  and  were  known  in  Italy  as  bizachi  and  hocinioti;  but  they  never 
obtained  tlie  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  beguine  sisterhood.  Towards  the  end  of  the  13th 
c. ,  they  were  commonly  stigmatized  as  honis gar(;nn»,  bonijmeri,  ' '  ministers'  men, "  ' '  bedes- 
men," "pietists,"  "vagabonds" — contemptuous  titles,  which  expressed  tlie  low  estima- 
tion in  which  they  were  held.  On  account  of  heretics  of  all  sorts  retreating  into  these 
half-spiritual  communities,  they  were  subjected  to  severe  persecutions  after  1367,  and 
>v'ere  gradually  dispersed,  or  joined  the  oi'ders  of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  In  the 
Netherlands,  where  they  had  preserved  a  better  character  than  elsewhere,  they  main- 
taiuetl  their  ground  longer,  and  were  protected  by  pope  Innocent  IV.  (1245),  in  Brussels 
by  cardinal  Hugo  (1254),  and  in  Liege  by  pope  Urban  lY.  (1261);  but  their  communities 
disappeared  in  the  14th  century. — See  Mosheim,  De  Beghanli><  et  BcgninuhuK  (Leip.  1790), 
and  Hallmann's  Oeschklite  des  Ursprungs  der  Belg.  Beghinen  (History  of  the  Origin  of 
Beguines  in  Belgium),  Berlin,  1843. 

BEGUM,  the  feminine  of  "Beg,"  meaning  "lord"  or  "prince,"  bestowed  upon  sul 
tanas  and  East  Indian  princesses. 

BEHAIM,  i^LvRTix,  a  famous  cosmogi'aplier,  descended  from  a  Bohemian  family  which 
settled  in  Nuremberg  after  the  middle  of  the  13th  c,  and  still  flourishes  there.  Behaim 
was  b.  in  Nuremberg  in  1430  (or,  more  probably,  in  1436).  He  early  entered  into  mer- 
cantile life,  and  went  to  Venice  (1457),  and  to  Mechlin,  Antwerp,  and  Vienna  (1477- 
79),  in  pursuit  of  trade.  In  1480,  he  was  induced  to  go  to  Portugal,  where  he  soon 
acquired  a  reputation  as  a  skillful  nuiker  of  maps.  From  1484  to  1485,  he  accompanied 
the  Portuguese  navigator,  Diego  Cam,  in  a  voyage  of  discovery  along  the  w.  coast  of 
Africa,  and  sailed  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Zaire  or  Congo  river,  in  hit.  23"  s. ,  whicli 
was  19i°  further  than  had  ever  been  previously  reached.  In  1486,  Behaim  sailed  to 
Fayal,  one  of  the  Azore  islands,  where  a  Flemish  colony  had  settled.  Here  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Jobst  von  Kiister,  governor  of  the  colony.  In  1490,  he  left  Fayal,  and 
returned  to  his  native  cit}%  Nuremberg,  where  he  resided  from  1491  to  1493.  During 
this  stay,  he  constructed  a  large  globe,  principally  from  the  writings  of  Ptolemy,  Pliny, 
Strabo,  Marco  Polo,  and  Sir  John  Mandeville.  It  is  still  preserved  by  the  family  of 
Behaim,  in  Nuremberg,  and  is  a  valuable  record  of  the  progress  of  discovery,  though  it 
indicates  that  Behaim's  geographical  knowledge  did  not  at  that  period  extend  beyond 
Japan  on  the  e.,  and  the  Cape  Verd  islands  on  the  west.  After  traveling  through 
Flanders  and  France,  Behaim  again  resided  in  Fayal  from  1494  to  1506,  and  then 
removed  to  Lisljon,  where  he  died,  July  29,  1509.  The  services  rendered  by  Behaim  to 
geographical  discovery  and  the  science  of  navigation  were  considerable,  though,  according 
to  the  latest  investigations,  there  is  no  support  for  the  theory  that  Beliaim  was  the  dis- 
coverer of  America,  or  even  that  Columbus  and  ]\Iagelhaen  were  indebted  to  Behaim  for 
guidance  with  regard  to  tlicir  discoveries.  Behaim  left  no  works  behind  lum  except  his 
maps  and  charts. — Murr's  Biplomatische  GenchiclLte  des  Hitters  von  B.  (1778-1801);  A.  von 
Humboldt's  Exanwn  Cnti%ie  de  VHistaire  de  la  Geog.  du  Nowveau  Continent  (1836). 

BEHAR.     See  Bahar. 

BEHEAD  ING.    See  Capital  PuNi9H>rENT. 

BE'HEMOTH,  a  large  animal  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job.  Scholars  are 
Tindecided  whether  it  means  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  or  crocodile;  but 
as  the  animal  was  both  of  land  and  water,  and  fed  upon  grass,  a  number  believe  the 
hippopotamus  was  meant. 

BEHISTUN',  or  Bisurrx'  (Lat.  Bagistnnus;  Persian,  Baghwfan,  place  of  gardens),  a 
ruined  town  of  the  Persian  ]irovince  of  Irak-Ajemi,  21  m.  e.  of  Kirmanshah,  lat.  34°  18' 
n.,  long.  47^"  30'  e.  B.  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  a'remarkable  mountain,  which  on  one  side 
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rises  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  1700  ft.,  and  which  was  in  ancient  tijiies 
sacred  to  Jupiter  or  to  Ormuzd.  According  to  Diodorus,  ^eininunis,  on  lier  march 
from  Babylon  to  Ecbalana,  in  Media  Magna,  encamped  near  tlus  rock,  and  having  cut 
away  and  polished  the  lower  part  of  it,  had  her  own  likeness  and  those  of  a  hundred  of 
her  guards  engraved  on  it.  She  further,  according  to  the  same  historian,  caused  the 
following  inscription  in  Assyrian  letters  to  be  cut  in  the  rock:  "  Seniiramis  having  piled 
up  one  upon  the  other  the  trapping  of  the  beasts  of  burden  which  acc(jmpanied  her, 
a.?ceuded  by  these  means  from  the  plain  to  tlie  top  of  the  rock."  No  trace  of  these 
inscriptions  is  now  to  l)e  found,  and  sir  Henry  Kawlinson  accounts  for  their  absence  by 
the  supposition  that  they  were  destioyed  "  by  Khusrail  Parviz  when  he  was  prei)aring  to 
form  of  this  long  scarped  surface  the  back  wall  of  his  palace."  Diodorus  also  mentions 
that  Alexander  the  great,  on  his  way  to  Ecbatana  from  Susa,  visited  Behistun.  But  the 
rock  is  especially  interesting  from  its  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.v.),  which  within  recent 
years  have  bcen'successfully  deciphered  by  sir  H.  Rawlinson.  The  principal  inscription 
of  B..  executed  by  the  command  of  Darius,  is  on  the  n.  extremity  of  the  rock,  at  an 
elevation  of  oOO  ft."  from  the  ground,  where  it  could  not  have  been  engr.ived  without  the 
aid  of  scaffolding,  and  can  now  only  be  reached  by  the  adventurous  anlicpiary  at  con- 
siderable risk  to  his  life.  The  labor  of  polishing  the  face  of  the  rock,  so  as  to  fit  it  to 
receive  the  inscriptions,  mu.st  have  been  very  great.  In  places  where  the  stone  was 
defective,  pieces  were  fitted  in  and  fastened  with  molten  lead  with  such  extreme  nicety, 
that  only  a  careful  scrutiny  can  detect  the  art  ifice.  "  But  the  real  v\-onder  of  the  Avork, "  says 
sir  H.  Kawlinson,  "consists  in  the  inscriptions.  For  extent,  for  beauty  of  execution,  for 
uniformity  and  correctness,  they  are  perhaps  unequaled  in  the  vrorld.  After  the 
engraving  of  the  rock  had  been  accomplished,  a  coating  of  silicious  varnish  had  been  laid 
on,  to  give  a  clearness  of  outline  to  each  individual  letter,  and  to  protect  the  surface 
against  the  action  of  the  elements.  This  varnish  is  of  infinitely  greater  hardness  than 
tiie  limestone  rock  beneath  it."  Washed  down  in  some  places  by  the  rain  of  twenty- 
three  centuries,  it  lies  in  consistent  flakes  like  thin  laj'ers  of  lava  on  the  foot-ledge;  in 
others,  where  time  has  honey-combed  the  rock  beneath,  it  adheres  to  the  broken  stirface, 
still  showing  with  sufficient  distinctness  the  forms  of  the  characters.  The  inscriptions — 
■which  are  in  three  forms  of  cuneiform  writing,  Persian,  Bab\"lonian,  and  JVIedean — set 
forth  the  hereditary  right  of  Darius  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  tracing  his  genealogy, 
through  eight  generations,  up  to  Achaemenes;  thej^  then  enumerate  the  provinces  of  his 
empire,  and  recount  his  triumphs  over  the  various  rebels  who  rose  against  him  during 
the  first  four  years  of  his  reign.  The  monarch  himself  is  represented  on  the  taljlet  with 
a  bow  in  hand,  and  his  foot  upon  the  prostrate  figure  of  a  man,  while  nine  rebels, 
chained  together  by  the  neck,  stand  humbly  before  him;  behind  him  are  two  of  his 
own  warriors,  and  al)ove  him,  another  figure.  The  Persian  inscriptions  which  sir  H. 
Rawlinson  has  translated  are  contained  in  the  five  main  columns  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
The  first  column  contains  19  paragraphs  and  96  lines.  Each  paragraph  after  the  first, 
whtch  commences,  "  I  am  Darius  the  Great  King,"  begins  with,  "  Says  Darius  the  King." 
The  second  column  has  the  same  number  of  lines  in  16  paragraphs;  the  third,  92  lines 
and  14  paragraphs;  the  fourth  has  also  92  lines  and  18  paragraphs;  and  the  fifth,  which 
apiwars  to  be  a  supplementary  column,  35  lines.  "With  the  exception  of  the  first  para- 
graph on  the  first  column,  all  begin  with,  "  Says  Darius  the  King."  The  second,  fourth, 
and  fifth  columns  are  much  injured.  Sir  H.  Rawlin.son  fixes  the  epoch  of  the  sculpture 
at  516-510  B.C.     See  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  x. 

BEHME,  Jacob.     See  Bohme. 

BEHN,  Aphara,  or  Aphra,  a  licentious  authoress  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the 
date  of  whose  birth  is  imknown,  was  the  daughter  of  ]Mr.  Johnson  of  Canterbury,  a 
gentleman  who,  through  his  aristocratic  connections,  obtained  the  appointment  of  gov- 
ernor of  Surinam.  He  died  on  his  passage  out,  but  the  daughter  pursued  her  journey, 
and  resided  at  Surinam  for  some  considerable  time.  Here  she  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  celebrated  slave  Orouoko,  who  afterwards  became  the  subject  of  one  of  her  novels, 
and  of  a  tragedy  by  Southern.  Returning  to  England,  she  married  Mr.  Behn,  a  merchant 
of  Dutch  extraction,  was  presented  at  court,  where  her  personal  appearance  and  vivaciotis 
freedom  of  manners  pleased  the  "  merry  monarch."  who  deputed  iier  to  watch  events  in 
Flanders.  She  accordingly  went  to  Antwerp,  where  she  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
intention  of  the  Dutch  to  sail  up  the  Thames  and  Medway,  and  commimicated  the  secret 
to  the  English  court;  which,  however,  took  no  notice  of  the  information,  a  slight  which 
caused  the  fair  agent  to  throw  up  state  politics  in  disgust.  On  her  return  to  England, 
she  became  intimate  with  all  the  profligate  wits  as  well  as  the  more  staid  scholars  and 
poets  of  the  time,  and  devoted  herself  to  literature.  Her  numerous  plays,  poems,  tales, 
letters,  etc.,  are  disfigured  alike  by  general  impurity  of  tone  and  indecency  of  language; 
and,  in  point  of  intellectual  ability,  none  of  her  works  deserves  the  high  praise  lavished 
on  them  bj'  Dryden,  Cotton,  Southern,  and  others.  She  died  in  1689.  Her  works  were 
reprinted  In  4  vols.  1872. 

BEHEING,  or  BERING,  Vitus,  a  famous  navigator,  b.  in  1680  at  Horsens.in  Den- 
mark. In  17U4,  he  entered  as  captain  in  the  newly-formed  navy  of  Peter  the  great.  From 
the  ability  and  daring  he  displayed  in  the  wars  with  Sweden,  lie  was  appointed  to  con- 
duct an  expedition  of  discovery  in  the  sea  of  Katntchatka.     Sailing,  in  1728,  from  a  port 
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on  the  e.  of  Knmtclmtka,  he  followed  the  coast  northward  until  he  believed,  from  the 
westward  trendiuij;  of  the  land,  that  he  had  reached  the  n.e.  point  of  Asia.  It  is  now, 
however,  believed  that  tiie  cape  whicii  B.  rounded  was  to  the  s.  of  the  real  East  cape 
(in  lat.  G()  ),  and  that  he  never  actually  reached  the  strait  to  which  he  has  given  his  name. 
After  some  years  spent  in  explorations  on  the  coasts  of  Kanitchatka,  Okhotsk,  and  the 
n.  of  Siberia,  be  sailed  in  1741  from  Okhotsk  towards  tlie  American  continent,  and  sight- 
ing land  about  58f'  n.  lat.,  he  followed  the  coast  nortliward  for  some  distance;  but  sick- 
ness and  storms  obliged  him  to  return,  andbeing  wrecked  on  the  desert  island  of  Awalska, 
since  called  Behring's  Lsland,  he  died  there,  8th  Dec,  1741.  The  previous  year,  he  had 
founded  the  present  settlement  of  Petropaulovski,  in  the  bay  of  Awatska. 

BEIIIIING  ISLAND,  the  most  westerly  of  the  Aleutian  group,  in  the  u.  Pacific,  55° 
22'  n.,  16G°  e. ;  the  place  where  the  navigator,  Behring,  was  wrecked  in  1741.  It  is  rocky 
and  desolate;  pop.  about  2500,  composed  of  natives  and  seal  fishers. 

BEIIl^NG  SEA,  the  sea  of  Kamtchatka,  the  extreme  n.  x>art  of  the  Pacific  ocean; 
connected  by  B.  .straits  with  the  Arctic  ocean ;  extends  s.  to  the  Aleutian  islands,  and 
from  Alaska  to  the  sliores  of  Asia. 

BEHRING'S  STRAIT  separates  Asia  from  America,  and  connects  the  Pacific  with  the 
Arctic  ocean.  The  proof  that  tlie  two  continents  were  not  connected  was  given  by  the 
voyage  of  a  Cossack  named  Deschnew,  who,  in  1648,  sailed  from  a  harbor  in  Siberia,  in 
the  Polar  ocean,  into  the  sea  of  Kamtchatka.  But  the  whole  voyage  was  long  regarded 
by  Europeans  as  a  fable,  until  Behring's  (q.v.)  expedition  in  1728.  The  strait  has  since 
been  explored  by  Cook  and  Becchy.  The  narrowest  part  is  near  66^  hit.,  between  East 
cape  in  Asia,  and  cape  Prince  of  "Wales  in  America.  The  distance  between  the  two 
capes,  in  a  direction  from  n.w.  to  s.e.,  is  nearly  50  m. ;  about  midway  are  3  uninhabited 
islands.  The  greatest  depth,  .some  30  fathoms,  is  tovv^ai'ds  the  middle,  and  the  water  is 
shallower  towards  the  American  coast  than  the  Asiatic.  A  verj'  old  Japanese  map  in 
the  British  museum  shows  the  leading  features  of  this  strait  very  accurjitoly. — Behring's 
Sea,  a  part  of  the  n.  Pacific  ocean,  commonly  known  as  the  sea  of  Kamtchatka, 
bounded  w.  by  Kamtchatka,  e.  by  Alaska,  s.  by  the  Aleutian  islands,  and  n.  by  Behring's 
strait.  There  are  several  islands  in  this  sea,  and  fogs  prevail  constantly;  but  owing  to 
the  shallowness  of  the  strait,  there  are  no  icebergs  of  magnitude  to  be,  Jiet  with. — Beu- 
king's  Island,  the  most  westerlj^  of  the  Aleutian  islands  in  lat.  55"  22'  n.,  long.  166°  e. 
It  has  an  area  of  30  sq.m.,  and  is  noteworthy  as  the  place  whore  Behring,  the  discoverer, 
was  wrecked  and  died  in  1741. 

BEILAN',  a  pass  and  t.  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Syria,  on  the  e.  shore  of  the  gulf 
of  Iscanderoon.  The  pass  of  B.  runs  from  s.w.  to  n.e.,  between  the  mountain  ranges  of 
Rhosus  and  Amanus,  and  is  the  common  route  from  Cilicia  into  Syria.  It  is  one  of  the 
two  Araanian  passes,  supposed  to  be  the  lower  one,  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  capable  of 
easy  defense  on  account  of  their  narrowness.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
war  between  Darius  and  Alexander,  the  Beilan  pass  was  an  important  consideration  to 
both  commanders,  but  historians  and  geographers  appear  to  be  at  variance  as  to  the  pre- 
cise advantage  taken  of  it  in  the  struggle.  The  town  of  B.  is  situated  near  the  summit 
level  of  the  pass,  at  an  elevation  of  1584  feet  above  the  Mediterranean  sea.  It  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  5000,  many  of  whom  are  wealthy,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  its  salubrity 
and  fine  water,  which  is  supplied  by  numerous  aqueducts.  Between  the  north-western 
foot  of  the  pass  and  the  sea,  are  caves  and  springs,  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Myriandrus.  B.  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Egyptians  and  Turks  in  1832, 
when  the  latter  were  defeated. 

BEIRA,  a  Portuguese  province,  bounded  n.  by  the  provinces  of  Minho  and  Tras-os- 
Montes;  s.  by  Estremadura  and  Alemtejo;  e.  by  Spain;  and  w.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
It  has  an  area  of  about  9222  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  '74,  of  1,390,092.  The  surface  is 
mountainous,  and  the  soil  on  the  plains  sandy,  and  generally  far  from  fertile.  The 
mountain  slopes  afford  good  pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle.  The  products  are  corn,  wine, 
oil,  flax,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit,  and  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of 
bees.  Sea-salt  is  obtained  at  the  coast.  The  river  Douro  waters  the  whole  of  its  north- 
ern, and  the  Tagus,  a  portion  of  its  southern,  boundary.  The  Mondego  and  Vouga  flow 
through  its  center.  Iron,  coal,  and  marble  are  wrought  in  small  quantity.  There  is  little 
done  in  manufactures.  The  inhabitants  are  an  industrious  race  of  people.  In  1835,  the 
province  was  divided  into  upper  and  lower  Beira,  the  former  having  Viseu  and  the  latter 
Castel  Branco,  for  its  capital. 

BEIEAM,  or  Batkam,  a  Mohammedan  festival  somewhat  analogous  to  Easter.  It 
commences  immediately  after  the  fast  of  ramadan,  or  ramazan,  whicli  corresponds  to 
Lent.  Being  one  of  the  only  two  feasts  the  Moslems  have  in  the  year,  it  is  looked  for- 
ward to  with  great  interest,  the  zest  being  enhanced  by  the  previous  abstinence.  Its 
advent  is  anno\mced  at  Constantinople  by  the  discharge  of  artillery,  the  beating  of 
drums,  and  blowing  of  trumpets.  Properly,  it  should  terminate  in  one  day,  but  the 
Moslems  in  the  capital  think  it  no  offense  to  their  abstemious  prophet  to  carry  the  fes- 
tivities over  two  days;  while  in  other  parts  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  they  are  often  pro- 
tracted for  a  week  or  more.  Dances,  music,  processions,  etc. ,  in  which  the  w^omen  are 
permitted  greater  indulgence  than  usual,  form  prominent  features  of  the  feast;  and  at 
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tills  tiiTic  the  different  orders  of  the  empire  pay  homage  to  the  suUan.  Seventy  days 
after,  the  Moslems  celebrate  their  only  other  feast  ("the  festival  of  the  sacrifices"), 
called  t lie  fesser  B.,  which  is  the  day  appointed  by  the  ]\lecca  iiilgriins  for  slaying  the 
victims,  and  was  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  offering  up  of  Isaac  b\"  Abraham. 
The  lesser  B.  usually  lasts  three  days,  but  it  is  not  celebraled  witli  anything  like  the 
pomp  of  the  other.  During  the  continuance  of  each  of  the  festivals,  only  one  religious 
service  takes  place.  The  3Ioiiammed;ui  year  being  the  lunar  one  of  3'54  days,  in  the 
course  of  33  years  the  festivals  run  through  all  the  seasons. 

BEISSEL,  JoHANX  Conrad,  1G90-1768;  a  German  who  emigrated  to  Pennsjivania 
in  1720  and  established  at  Ephratah  the  religious  community  of  seventh-day  Baptists,  or 
Dunkers.     He  wrote  a  number  of  books  upon  religious  subjects. 

BEIT  is  an  Arabic  word,  signifying  house,  abode,  or  place,  the  equivalent  of  which 
in  Hebrew  is  befJi.  Thus,  in  tiie  former  language,  we  have  beit-cd-hnmm,  "  the  hou.se  of 
the  sanctuary,"  or  "  the  sacred  house;"  and  in  the  latter,  Beth-el,  "house  of  God;"  Beth- 
any, "place  of  dates;"  Beth-uhara,  "place  of  fords,"  etc. 

BEIT-EL-FA'KIH  (house  of  the  saint),  a  t.  of  Tehama,  on  the  Red  sea.  Being  the  fron- 
tier town  of  the  Egyptian  government,  it  has  a  considerable  trade  in  coffee,  Avax,  gum, 
etc.,  which  articles  are  exchanged  for  Indian  piece  goods  and  British  shawls.  It  has  a 
pop.  of  about  8000,  and  a  citadel  of  some  strength.  The  houses  are  built  partly  of 
mud  and  partly  of  brick,  and  roofed  with  branches  of  the  date-tree.  It  is  described"  by 
travelers  as  the  hottest  town  in  Tehama. 

BEITUL  LAH  (Arab.,  house  of  God),  the  spacious  building  or  temple  at  Mecca,  which 
contains  the  Kaaba.     See  jMecca  and  Kaaba. 

BE'JA  (the  Pax  Julia  of  the  ancients),  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  Portugal,  36 
m.  s.s.w.  of  Evora,  with  a  pop.  of  6500.  It  is  fortified,  its  walls  being  flanked  by  40 
towers,  has  a  castle  and  a  cathedral,  and  manufactories  of  leather  and  earthenware. 

BE' JAN,  orBAJAX,  the  name  of  the  first  or  "freshman"  class  in  some  at  least  of  the 
Scotch,  and  of  old  in  many  continental  universities.  The  word  is  believed  to  be  derived 
from  the  French  hec-jaune,  or  yellow  neb,  a  term  used  to  designate  a  nestling  or  unfledged 
bird.  The  levying  of  hejaunia,  or  payments  for  "first-footing"  by  students  on  entering 
college,  was  forbidden  by  the  statutes  of  the  university  of  Orleans  in  1365,  and  of  the 
university  of  Toulouse  in  1401.  The  election  of  an  Abbas  Bejanorum.  or  "  Abbot  of  the 
Greenhorns,"  was  prohibited  by  the  statutes  of  the  universitj'  of  Paris  in  1493.  In  tlie 
university  of  Vienna,  the  bejan  was  called  beaiius,  a  word  of  the  same  meaning,  and  no 
doubt  of  the  same  origin. 

BEJAPTJR',  a  decayed  city  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  lat.  16'  50'  n.,  and  long.  To"" 
48'  e.  It  is  situated  to  the  s.e.  of  Bombay.  Poonah,  and  Satara,  at  the  respective  dis- 
tances of  345,  170,  and  130  m.,  being  on  an  affluent  of  the  Kistna  or  Krishna,  which 
flows  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  nearly  touching  the  w.  boi'der  of  the  Nizam's  terri- 
tories. B.  was  for  centuries  the 'flourishing  capital  of  a  powerfid  kingdom,  falling 
therewith  under  various  dynasties  in  succession,  Hindu  and  3Iu.ssulmau.  Till,  in  1686,  it 
Avas  captured  by  Aurungzebe.  Thus  stripped  of  its  independence,  B.  speedilj-  sank  into 
the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name,  passing,  during  the  early  part  of  the  ISth  c,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mahrattas.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Peishwa,  in  1818,  it  was  assigned  by  the 
British  to  the  dependent  rajah  of  Satara;  but  resumed  on  the  extinction  of  the  reigning 
family  in  1848.  Now  that  a  gradual  decay  has  done  its  work,  B.  presents  a  contrast 
perhaps  unequaled  in  the  world.  Lofty  walls,  of  hewn  stone,  stiil  entire,  inclose  the 
silent  and  desolate  fragments  of  a  city  which  is  said  to  have  contained  100,000  dwellings. 
With  the  exception  of  an  ancient  temi^le.  the  sole  relic  of  aboriginal  domination,  the 
ruins  are  Mohammedan,  and  consist  of  beautiful  mosques,  colossal  tombs,  and  a  fort  of 
more  than  6  m.  in  circuit,  with  an  inner  citadel.  An  additional  wonder  of  the  place 
is,  perhaps,  the  large.st  piece  of  brass  ordnance  in  existence,  cast  at  Ahmednuggur,  where 
the  mold  ma}-  still  be  seen.  Latterly,  the  rajah  of  Satara  and  the  British  government 
have  done  everj^hing  to  prevent  further  decay.    Pop.  '72,  13,245. 

EEJAR,  a  fortified  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Salamanca,  and  about  45  m. 
s.  of  the  capital  of  the  province.  It  has  cloth  manufactures,  and  an  annual  fair  at  which 
a  considerable  cattle  trade  is  transacted.  It  has  warm  saline  springs,  and  gives  its  title 
to  a  ducal  family  who  have  a  palace  within  its  walls.     Pop.  10,683. 

BESAA,  the  Co^le-Syria  of  the  ancients,  the  "plain  of  Lebanon"  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  El  Bekaa  (the  Valley)  of  the  natives  of  Syria,  is  inclosed  between  the  parallel 
ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Leljanon,  wliich  mountains  it  divides,  and  extends  about 
90  m.  from  n.  to  s..  its  greatest  width  being  about  12  miles.  It  .is  the  most  rich  and 
beautiful  plain  in  Syria;  but  although  the  soil  is  good,  and  water  abundant  from  the 
numerous  mountain  springs,  a  very  small  portion  of  it  is  cultivated.  It  is  very  much 
frequented  by  the  Arabs,  who  bring  down  their  young  horses  in  the  spring-time  to  graze 
on  the  ])lain. 

BEKE,  Chaeles  Tilstone,  ph.d.,  etc.,  a  modern  English  traveler,  was  born  in 
London,  Oct.  10,  1800;  received  a  commercial  education;  afterwards  studied  law  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  attention  to  ancient  history,  philology. 
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and  c'thn(\i;rapliy.  The  results  of  these  studies  first  appeared  in  liis  work,  Orir/ines 
Jyi/ilic/f.  or  researches  in  ])iiineval  history,  vol.  i.  Loud.  1^^;J4).  His  (liisloii.al  and  geo- 
tiraphica!  studies  of  the  ea>l  led  B.  to  consider  the  gi'cat  importance  of  .Vliy.s.sjnia  for 
intercouise  with  Central  Africa;  but  his  proposals  to  undertake  an  e.xplorinir  journey 
were  deelined  In'  the  i^^overnnicnt,  and  by  several  learned  societies.  bup))orted  only  by 
private  indiviiluals,  he  joined  in  Al)yssiina  the  party  led  by  niaj.  Harris,  and  dis- 
tin<ruished  himself  by  tlie  exploration  of  Godsheni,  and  the  countries  jyinf;  to  tlie  s., 
previous!}'  almost  unknown  in  p]urope.  The  results  of  these  researches  appeared  partly 
in  several  journals,  and  iu  Ahynsinia,  a  Stateme/d  of  Facts,  etc.  (2d  ed..  Loud.  1846). 
Having  returned  to  Europe,  he  exeilecl  tiie  attention  of  geogi'aphers  by  liis  pujjlications: 
iha  E'<sii!i  on  the  Nile  (ind  Us  Trilmtarus  ([jom\.  1847);  On  the  Suurccs  of  the  JS'iie  (1849); 
and  by  his  j\f<''>no/'re  Just/fratif  en  lichd/nf/tation  des  Peres  Peiez  et  L<>bo  (Paris,  1848).  \n 
1861,  Dr.  and  .Mrs.  B.  made  a  joiu-ney  to  Harran;  and  undertook  in  1865  a  fruitless 
mi.s.sion  to  Abyssinia,  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  captives.  At  the  commencement  of 
1874.  Dr.  B.  started  for  the  region  at  the  head  of  the  Red  sea,  where  he  claimed 
(tiiougl)  his  views  are  disi)uted)  to  have  discovered  Mt.  Sinai  e. of  the  gulf  of  Akabah, 
and  not  w.  as  generally  supposed.  He  died  in  July  of  the  same  year,  being  engaged  at 
the  time  on  aii  account  of  his  journey  to  Sinai.  He  had  enjoyed  a  civil  list  pension 
since  1870. 

BEKES,  or  BeivESVAR,  a  t.  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  co.  of  the  same  name,  and 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Black  and  White  Koros.  Pop.  '69,  22,547,  who  do  u 
trade  in  cattle,  corn,  and  honey. 

BEKIvER,  BvLxn.vz.vR,  1634-98,  a  Dutch  divine,  author  of  several  works  in  philoso- 
phy and  theology,  the  most  celebrated  being  TJie  World  Bewitched,  in  which  he  critically 
examines  the  phenomena  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  spirits,  and  exposes  many  of  the 
absurdities  about  Satan  that  had  become  articles  of  religious  faith.  This  book  was  so 
olfensive  to  the  clergy  that  B.  was  deposed  trora  the  ministry. 

BEKEER,  liFMANUEL,  a  German  philologist,  distinguished  by  his  recensions  of  the 
texts  of  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  was  b.  in  Berlin,  1785;  studied  in  Halle,  1808-07,  and 
was  tlie  most  eminent  pupil  of  F.  A.  Wolf.  Afterwards,  he  was  engaged  at  Paris  on  the 
Corpus  Iiiscriptionum  Gnpcarum.  The  results  of  his  researches  in  the  libraries  of  Italy 
(1817-19)  appear  in  his  Anecdota  Gra'ca  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1814r-21),  and  his  numerou.s 
recensions  of  texts  derived  solely  from  MSS.,  and  independently  of  printed  editions. 
The  writers  included  iu  these  recensions  are  Plato,  the  Attic  orators,  Aristotle.  Sextus 
Empiricus,  Tliucydides,  Theognis,  Aristophanes,  etc.  He  became  professor  at  Berlin  in 
1810,  and  died  in  1871. 

BEL.     See  Baal,  ante. 

BELA,  the  name  of  four  Hungarian  kings  of  the  family  of  Arpad. — B.  I.  (1061-63) 
energetically  suppressed  the  last  attempt  to  restore  Jieathenism,  and  by  the  introduction 
of  a  fixed  standard  of  measures,  weights  and  coinage,  virtually  founded  the  commerce 
of  Hungary.  He  was  also  the  first  to  introduce  the  representative  system  into  the  diet, 
by  appointing,  in  lieu  of  the  collective  nobility,  two  nobles  only  from  each  of  the  dLffer- 
ent  counties. — B.  II.,  suruamed  "  the  Blind,"  1131—41,  was  entirely  under  the  guidance 
of  his  bloodthirsty  spouse,  Helena,  and  after  her  decease,  drank  himself  to  death. — B. 
III.,  1174-96.  Educated  in  Constantinople,  he  introduced  Byzantine  customs  and  culture 
into  his  own  country,  which  was  certainly  favorable  to  its  social  development,  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  evideat  devotion  to  the  Greek  emperor  Emmanuel  threatened  its 
political  independence. — B.  IV.,  1235-70,  son  of  that  Andreas  from  whom  the  nobles 
extorted  the  "Golden  Bull,"  Hungary's  magna  charta.  His  chief  aim  Avas  to  humble 
the  nobility,  and  restore  the  royal  power  to  its  former  proportions;  and  he  thus  roused 
a  spirit  of  universal  discontent,  which  led  to  a  party  among  the  nobles  calling  in  the 
Austrian  duke,  Frederick  II.,  to  their  aid;  but,  in  the  j'ear  1236,  he  was  conquered  by 
B.,  and  forced  to  pay  tribute.  Before  long,  however,  the  king  had  to  seek  a  refuge 
with  his  discomfited  foe;  for  the  Mongols,  who  invaded  Hungary  in  1241.  defeated  him 
on  the  Sajo,  and  put  him  to  flight.  It  was  only  after  robbing  him  of  all  the  treasure  he 
had  maiiaged  to  save,  and  extorting  from  him  three  of  his  counties,  that  Frederick  II. 
granted  the  royal  fugitive  a  shelter  in  Austria,  wdiere  he  remained  till  the  Mongols, 
having  heard  of  the  death  of  their  khan,  left  the  country  they  had  devastated.  B.loow 
made  it  his  especial  care,  by  rebuilding  the  destroyed  villages,  and  inviting  new^  settlers 
thither,  to  do  away  with  the  tokens  of  that  terrible  invasion;  and  he  so  far  succeeded  as 
to  be  able,  in  1246,  to  repay.  Frederick's  inhospitality  by  defeating  him  at  Vienna,  and  to 
repulse  a  second  attempt  at  IMongolian  invasion.  He  died  in  1270,  his  last  years  hav- 
ing been  embittered  i)y  an  attempt  at  rebellion  on  the  part  of  his  son  Stephen. 

BELAI'A,  BiELAjA,  or  Btela,  a  river  in  the  department  of  Orenburg,  Rus.sia,  empty- 
ing into  the  Kama,  after  a  course  of  about  600  miles. 

BEL  AND  THE  DEAGON,  an  apocryphal  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  acceiited  as  inspired  b}'  the  Jewish  church,  nor  is  there  any  proof  that 
a  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  version  of  the  stor}^  ever  existed.  Jerome  considered  it  a  "  fable," 
an  o[)inion  in  which  most  modern  readers  will  coincide.  It  is,  nevertheless,  read  for 
edification  both  iu  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglo-Catholic  churches:  in  the  former,  on 
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Asli  Wednesday;  in  the  latter,  oa  the  23d  of  November.  According  to  Jahn,  tlic  aim 
of  tlie  writer  was  "to  warn  agaiust  the  sin  of  idolatry  some  of  hii  brethren  who  had 
eml)raccd  Egyptian  superstitions. " 

BELAYING,  one  of  the  many  modes  of  fastening  ropes  on  sliipboard.  It  is  effected 
by  wiriding  a  rope,  generally  a  part  of  the  running  rigging,  round  a  piece  of  wood  called 
a  cleat  or  a  kevel,  or  else  round  a  belayiug-pin,  which  is  an  aslicu  staff  from  12  to  16  in. 
in  length. 

BELBEYS'  {ancient  Bu  bast  is  Agria),  a  t.  of  oOOO  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  c.  arm  of 
tlie  Nile,  lower  Egypt,  and  28  in.  n.n.e.  of  Cairo.  It  is  inclosed  l)y  earthen  ramparts, 
has  numerous  mosques,  and  is  one  of  the  stations  on  the  route  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  and 
from  Egypit  to  Syria. 

BELCHEE,  Sir  Edward,  a  distinguished  English  naval  officer,  born  in  1799,  entered 
the  navy  in  1812  as  a  first-class  volunteer,  was  soon  made  a  midshipman,  and  in  1816 
took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  Algiers.  In  1825,  B.  was  ap])ointed  assistant-surveyor 
to  the  expedition  about  to  explore  Behring's  strait  under  capt.  Beechey;  in  1829,  he  was 
raised  to  tlie  rank  of  commander.  1836  saw  him  in  command  of  ihti  Sulphur,  commis- 
sioned to  explore  the  western  coasts  of  America  and  the  Indies.  He  was  absent  six 
years,  in  which  time  he  had  sailed  round  the  world.  During  this  voj^age  he  rendered 
important  services  in  the  Canton  river  to  lord  Gough,  wiiosc  successes  over  the  Chinese 
were  greatly  due  to  B.'s  soundings  and  reconnaissances  pushed  into  the  interior.  On 
his  return,  he  published  a  narrative  of  the  voyage;  and  in  1848,  in  consideration  of  his 
services,  he  was  made  a  post-captain,  and  knighted.  After  being  employed  on  surveying 
service  in  the  East  Indies,  he  was,  in  1852,  appointed  to  the  conmiand  of  the  expedition 
sent  out  by  government  to  search  for  .sir  John  Franklin.  B.  pu1)lished  The  Laf<t  of  the 
Arctic  Voyages  (Lond.  1855);  Karrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  1843-48;  and 
other  works.  In  1861,  he  became  rear-admiral  of  the  red,  in  1866  vice-admiral,  in  1867 
K.C.B.,  and  rear-admiral  in  1872.     He  died  18th  Mar.,  1877. 

BELCHER,  Jonathan,  1672-1757;  colonial  governor  of  Massachusetts  from  1729- 
1841.  He  was  a  native  of  the  colony,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard.  In  1747,  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

BELCHITE,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Saragossa,  aliout  22  m.  s.s.e.  of  the 
city  of  that  name,  celebrated  as  the  place  wdiere,  on  June  18,  1809,  the  French,  under 
Sachet,  completely  routed  the  Spanish  under  gen.  Blake,  capturing  all  their  guns,  10 
in  number,  with  a  loss  of  only  40  men.     It  has  woolen  manufactures.     Pop.  over  3000. 

BELED-EL-JEREED,  a  region  of  n.  Africa  between  Algeria  and  the  great  desert,  e. 
of  Moiocco.     It  is  noted  only  for  the  production  of  dates. 

BELEM,'  a  t.  of  Portugal,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  2  m.  s.w.  of  Lisbon,  of 
which  it  may  said  to  form  a  fasliionable  suburb.  It  hasan  iron  foundry,  a  custom- 
house, and  quarantine  esta])lishment,  a  tower  defending  the  entrance  of  the  river.  It  is 
historically  interesting  as  the  place  from  whence  Vasco  da  Gatna  set  sail  on  his  voj-age 
of  oriental  discovery.  It  was  taken  in  Nov.,  1807,  by  the  French,  the  royal  family  of 
Portugal  embarking  from  its  quay  for  Brazil  as  they  entered.  In  1833,  it  was  occupied 
by  Dom  Pedro's  troops.     Pop.  5000. 

BELEM',  or  Para',  a  city  of  Brazil,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Para,  the  most  southerly 
arm  of  the  estuary  of  the  Amazon.     See  Para. 

BE'LEMNITES  (Gr.  belemnon,  a  dart  or  arrow),  an  interesting  genus  of  fossil  cepha- 
lopodous  molbisca,  the  type  of  a  family  called  helemnitido!,  to  the  whole  of  which  the 
name  B.  is  very  generally  extended,  closely  allied  to  Wicsepiadm,  or  cuttle  (q.v.)  family. 
No  recent  species  of  B.  is  known:  fossil  species  are  very  numerous,  and  are  found  in  all 
the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  strata,  from  the  lowest  lias  to  the  upper  chalk,  some  of  which 
are  filled  with  myriads  of  their  remains.  These  remains  are  generally  those  of  the  shell 
alone,  M'hich  is  now  known  to  have  been  an  internal  shell,  entirely  included  within  the 
body  of  the  animal,  like  that  of  the  cuttle.  The  siiell,  as  seen  in  the  most  perfect  .speci- 
mens, is  double,  consisting  of  a  conical  chambered  portion  (the  phmgniocoiu),  inserted 
into  a  longer,  S!)lid,  somewhat  conical  or  tapering,  and  pointed  sheath.  The  space 
between  the  pliragmocone  and  sheath  is  occupied  either  with  radiating  fibers  or  conical 
layers.  The  chambers  of  the  shell  are  connected  by  a  tube  [siphuncle),  so  that  the  animal 
probably  had  the  power  of  ascending  and  descending  rapidly  in  the  water.  Its  arms  are 
known,  from  some  singularly  perfect  specimens,  to  have"l)een  furnished  with  horny 
hooks;  and  these  it  pr()l)ably  fixed  upon  a  fish,  and  descended  with  its  prey  to  the  bot- 
tom, like  the  hooked  calamary  (q.v.)  of  the  present  seas.  Remains  of  an  "ink-bag,  like 
that  of  the  cuttle,  have  been  found  in  the  last  and  largest  chambers  of  the  B. ;  but 
remains  of  this  chamber,  which  must  have  contained  all  the  viscera  of  the  animal,  are 
very  rarely  preserved,  the  shell  having  been  very  thin  at  this  part.  The  part  most  com- 
monly found,  and  generally  known  by  the  name  of  belemnite,  is  the  solid  mncro,  or  point 
into  whieh  tlie  sheath  was  prolonged  behind  the  chambered  shell.  These  have  received 
such  popular  names  as  arrowheads,  petrified  fingers,  specter-candles,  picks,  thunder- 
stones,  etc.,  from  their  form,  or  from  the  notions  entertained  of  their  nature  and  origin. 
B.  appear  to  have  been  of  very  different  sizes;  in  some  of  the  largest,  the  mere  77iuci-o  is  10 
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in.  long,  aud  the  entire  animal,  with  its  arms  outstretched,  must  have  been  several  feet 
in  length 

BELFAST,  tho  chief  t.  of  the  co.  of  Antrim  and  province  of  Ulster  in  Ireland.  Thi3 
great  .seaport  stands  at  t!ic  emboucliurc  of  the  Luirau,  at  tlie  head  of  Belfast  lough,  13 
m.  from  the  Irish  .sea,  101  n.  of  Dublin,  oG  n.e.  of  Armagh,  130  s.w.  of  Glasraw,  and 
150  n.w.  of  Liverpool.  The  site  is  cliietly  on  an  alluvial  deposit  not  more  than  6  ft. 
above  the  sea-level,  and  reclaimed  from  tiic  marsiies  of  tJie  Lagan.  On  tlie  land  side,  it 
is  pictures()ucly  bounded  by  the  ridges  of  Divis  (1567  ft.  high),  and  Cave  bill  (1185  ft.). 
The  general  aspect  of  B.  is  indicative  of  life  and  prosperity,  exhibiting  all  the  trade  and 
manufacture  of  Glasirow  and  Manchester,  witli  far  less  of  their  .smoke  and  dirt.  Many 
of  the  streets,  espcci.illy  in  the  White  Jjinen  Hail  quarter,  are  well  built  and  spacious. 
The  mercantile  quarterlies  chielly  near  the  exten.sive  and  well-built  quays.  The  manu- 
factories are  mostly  on  the  rising  ground  on  the  n.  and  w.  of  the  town.  Numerous 
villas  sprinkle  tlic  northern  shores  of  the  bay,  as  well  as  the  elevated  suburb  of  Malone 
to  the  south.  The  chief  pul)lic  buildings  are — Queen's  collese,  a  beautiful  structure  in 
the  Tudor  style,  opened  in  1849,  with  a  revenue  of  £7000  from  the  consolidated  fund; 
royal  acadeniical  institution,  incorporated  in  1810,  affiliated  to  the  London  university,  and 
comprising  an  elementary  and  collegiate  department,  and  a  school  of  design;  museum, 
Linen  hall,  commercial  and  corn  exchanges,  churches,  and  banks.  The  fine  botanic 
gardens  of  the  natural  history  society  occupy  17  acres.  B.  is  tlie  chief  seat  of  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  Ireland,  and  is  second  only  to  Dublin  as  an  Irish  port.  The  staple 
manufactures  are  linen  and  cotton.  The  linen  manufacture  dates  from  1637.  Cotton- 
spinning  by  machinery  dates  from  1777,  and  linen  from  1806.  The  other  chief  branches 
of  industry  are  linen  and  cotton  weaving,  bleaching,  dyeing,  calico-printing,  and  iron- 
founding.  There  are  many  Hour  and  oil  mills,  chemical  works,  breweries,  alabaster 
and  barilla  mills,  saw-mills,  ship-building,  rope,  and  sail-cloth  yards.  The  iron  ship- 
building yard  on  Queen's  island  employs  upwards  of  2000  hands.  The  inland  trade 
is  carried  on  by  the  Lagan,  the  Ulster  canal,  and  three  railways.  The  harbor  has  recently 
undergone  very  extensive  improvements,  adding  25  acres  of  area  to  the  dock  accommo- 
dation, and  a  mile  of  quayage,  making  B.  one  of  the  first-class  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Before  the  recent  improvements  there  were  only  2  tidal  docks;  since  1866,  4 
new  docks  and  a  tidal  basin  have  been  opened.  On  these  a  sum  of  £389,927  was 
expended,  the  assets  of  the  commissioners  being  £938,421.  In  1877,  8913  vessels,  of  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  1,770,685  tons,  entered  the  port;  and  5625,  of  1,357,021  tons, 
cleared.  The  customs  duties  in  1877  amounted  to  £488,930.  The  most  important  branch 
of  commerce  is  the  channel  trade.  In  1879,  16  newspapers  were  published  in  B.  Pop. 
'21,  37,000;  '51,  103,000;  '71,  174,413.  B.  is  governed  by  a  corporation  of  10  aldermen- 
one  being  mayor — and  30  councilors.  It  returns  2  members  to  parliament.  B.  was 
destroyed  by  Edward  Bruce  in  the  14th  c,  but  became  an  important  town  since  1604, 
receiving  a  charter  in  1611.  In  the  great  civil  war,  the  inhabitants  at  first  joined  the 
parliament,  but  afterwards  became  royalists. 

BELFAST,  a  seaport  in  Waldo  co..  Me.,  on  Penobscot  bay,  30  m.  from  the  ocean, 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Belfast  division  of  the  Maine  Central  railroad.  There  is  a  good 
harbor,  and  some  activity  in  ship-building  and  fisheries.     Pop.  '70,  5378. 

BELFORT,  or  Befort,  a  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  French  remnant  of  the  depart- 
ment of  liaut-Rliin.  From  1870  till  1879  this  remnant  (234  sq.m.),  taking  its  name  from 
the  town,  was  called  the  Territmre  de  Belfort,  and  consisted  of  those  portions  of  Haut- 
lihin  which,  seized  by  Germans  during  tlie  war  of  1870-71,  were  restored  to  France  by 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  arranged  at  Versailles,  26th  Feb.,  1871.  The  strategical 
importance  of  B.  was  recognized  by  France  on  its  cession  by  Austria  in  1648,  and  it  was 
fortified  by  Vauban.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  France  and  Germany  in  1870, 
B.  was  a  fortress  of  the  fir.st  rank;  and  as  such  maintained,  from  3d  Dec,  1870,  tilll6tli 
Feb.,  1871,  a  gallant  defense  against  the  German  troops.  It  then  capitulated,  the 
defenders  being  permitted  to  march  out  with  all  the  honors  of  war.  B.  was  also  besieged 
by  the  allies  in  1814.     B.  has  a  brisk  trade.     Pop.  '76,  15,103;  of  territory,  '76,  68,600. 

BELFRY  (Fr.  heffroi),  a  word  of  doubtful  origin ;  a  hell-tower,  or  turret,  usually  form- 
ing part  of  a  church,  but  sometimes  detached  from  it — as  at  Evesham  and  Berkeley,  in 
England,  and  still  ir.ore  frequently  in  Italy.  See  Campanile.  Wliere  a  church  was 
built  in  a  deep  glen,  the  B.  was  perched  on  a  neighboring  height,  as  at  St.  Feve  and  else- 
where in  Cornwall,  and  at  Ardclach  and  Auldbar  in  Scotland.  At  this  ia.st  place,  the 
bell  was  hunir  upon  a  tree,  as  was  common  enough  in  Scotland  at  the  close  of  the  17th 
century.  W^liere  the  B.  consists  of  a  mere  turret,  it  is  often  called  a  bcU-gable  or  bell-cote, 
and  is  always  placed  on  the  w.  end  of  the  church;  a  smaller  one  being  sometimes  placed 
at  the  e.  end,  which  is  for  the  sanctus  bell,  for  which  reason  it  is  placed  over  the  altar. 
Municipal  belfries  are  more  common  on  the  continent  than  in  this  country.  When  the 
burghs  began  to  rise  into  importance  after  tlie  12th  c,  they  asserted  their  rights  to  have 
bells  to  call  the  burgiiers  together  for  council  or  for  action.  Thus  detached  belfries  arose 
in  the  heart  of  towns.  At  a  later  date,  they  often  became  part  of  the  maisoii  cTe  vilk,  or 
town-house,  as  at  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  in  tliis  countiy;  at  St  Quentia  and  Douai,  in 
France ;  and  at  Brussels,  in  Belgium. 
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BELFRY,  or  Beffroi,  a  tower  of  wood,  movahlo  ou  wheels,  used  in  siec^cs  in  the 
middle  ages.  Sometimes  a  batteriug-ram  was  used  with  it.  It  was  as  high  as  the  wall 
attacked,  and  a  draw-bridge  was  rigged  at  the  top  to  be  dropped  on  the  wall  when 
occasion  offered. 

BEIGiE,  the  name  given  by  Ca?sar  to  the  warlike  tribes  which  in  his  time  occupied 
that  one  of  the  great  divisions" of  Gallia  which  embraced  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Seine, 
the  basin  of  the  Somme,  of  the  Sclieldt,  of  the  Maas,  and  of  the  Moselle,  which  itself 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine.  Their  country  was  level,  containing  no  mountains  of 
any  height,  except  the  Vosges  in  the  south.  The  name  seems  to  have  originally  desig- 
nated several  powerful  tribes  inhabiting  the  basin  of  the  Seine,  and  to  have  been  after- 
wards used  by  Cajsar  as  a  general  appellation  for  all  the  peoples  n.  of  that  river.  These 
B.  were,  in  all  probability,  chietly  of  Celtic  origin,  but  within  their  territories  Avere  to 
be  found  both  pure  and  mixed  Germans. 

When  s.  Britain  was  invaded  by  Caesar,  he  found  that  B.  from  the  opposite  .shores  of 
Gaul  had  jireceded  him,  and  were  settled  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  having  driven  the  aborig- 
ines into  the  interior.  The  B.  in  Britain  resisted  for  nearly  a  century  the  Roman  power, 
but  were  liually  forced  to  yield  to  it.  Cffisar  regarded  them  as  German,  but  they  rather 
seem 'to  have  belonged  to  the  Celtic  portion  of  the  Gallic  Belg«.  Certainly,  none  of  the 
names  of  their  thi-ee  chief  towns  are  Germanic.  Aqu*  Solis  (Bath)  is  Latin ;  Ischalis 
and  Venta  (llchester  and  Winchester),  British. 

BELGARD,  a  t.  in  Prussia,  90  m.  n.e.  from  Stettin;  has  manufactories  of  tobacco, 
wool,  etc.,  and  a  castle;  pop.  "71,  6303. 

BELGAUM',  the  chief  city  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay, 
situated  to  the  e.  of  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  West  Ghauts,  at  a  height  o"f  about  2500 
ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  lat.  is  15'  60'  n.,  and  long.  74'  36'  e.,  its  distance  to  the  n.w.  of 
Dharwar  being  42  miles.  B.  possesses  a  fort,  which,  in  1818,  was  taken  from  the 
Peishwa  by  the  British.  Under  its  new  masters,  the  place  has  made  considerable  prog- 
ress. It  has  a  superior  institution  for  the  education  of  native  youths,  which  is  supported 
at  once  by  the  neighboring  princes,  the  British  government,  and  private  individuals. 
The  average  annual  rain-fall  at  B.  is  about  36  inches.  In  1848,  the  citizens  spontaneously 
subscribed  a  considerable  sum  for  the  complete  reconstruction  of  their  roads  and  lanes — 
a  liberality  which,  besides  drawing  forth  a  supplementary  grant  of  pulilic  money,  roused 
the  emulation  of  adjacent  towns  and  villages.  B.  is  one  of  the  principal  military  stations 
of  the  presidency,  and  as  such  it  was,  in  1857,  the  scene  of  plotting,  if  not  of  mutiny,  in 
common  with  Kolapore,  Poonah,  Satara,  etc.  Area  of  B.  district,  4591  sq.m. ;  pop.  '72, 
938,750;  pop.  of  town,  26,947. 

BELGIC  CONFESSION,  a  statement  of  faith  based  on  Calvinistic  principles,  formed 
by  Guido  de  Bres,  of  Brabant,  and  others,  about  1561.  It  was  published  in  the 
vernacular  in  1563,  and  was  received  as  a  symbolical  book  bv  the  synods  of  Antwerp  and 
Dort. 

BELGIOJO'SO,  a  t.  of  Lombardy,  n.  Italj-,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fruitful  plain 
between  the  Po  and  the  Olona,  9  m.  e.  of  Pavia.  It  has  a  fine  aqueduct  and  castle,  in 
which  Francis  I.  spent  the  Bight  previous  to  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pavia,  in  which  he 
was  made  prisoner.  The  Austrian  gen.  Gyulai  made  B.  his  headquarters  after  his  defeat 
at  Magenta,  June  4-5,  1859.     Pop.  4000. 

BEL  GITIM,  one  of  the  smaller  European  states,  consists  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
former  kingdom  of  the  Xetherlands  (as  created  by  the  congress  of  Vienna). 

GeorirnriJiy  and  S'atistics. — Belgium  lies  between  lat.  49"  30'  and  51°  30'  n. ,  and  between 
long.  2'  33'  and  6°  5'  e.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Holland;  on  the  e.  by  Dutch  Lim- 
bourg,  Luxembourg,  and  Rhenish  Prussia;  on  the  s.  and  s.w.  by  France;  and  on  the 
n.w.  by  the  North  sea.  Its  greatest  length,  from  n.w.  to  s.e.,  is  173  English  m. ;  and  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  n.  to  s.,  112  English  miles.  The  whole  area  is  11,373  sq.  miles. 
The  pop.  at  the  census  of  1876  was  5,336,185.  Beneath  are  given  the  provinces,  their 
areas,  their  pop.  in  1873,  and  their  cliief  towns : 

Provinces  Area  in  Population,  ohiof  oitip<;. 

r-roviuces.  Square  miles.         Dec.  31.  1873.  ^.nicr  cities. 

Antwerp f 1,094  513,543  Antwerp. 

West  Flanders 1,250  682,921  Bruges. 

.East  Flanders 1,160  854,366  Ghent. 

Hainault 1,436  932,038  Mons. 

Liege 1,117  623,165  Lieje. 

Brabant 1,267  922,468  Brussels. 

Limbourg 931  202.922  Hasselt. 

Luxembourg 1,705  206,069  Arlon. 

Namur 1,413  316,331  Namur. 

Total 11,873  5,253,821 

B,  is  the  most  densely  peopled  country  in  Europe,  the  pop.  being  about  463  to  the 
sq.m. ;  and  in  the  particular  provinces  of  East  Flanders,  Brabant,  Hainault,  West  Flan- 
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(liTs,  uiul  Lic.nv,  respective!}',  tlie  proportion  i.s  73."),  728,  649,  557,  uud  555  to  the  sq. 
luilcs.     The  rural  populiUion  is  to  tl):it  of  the  towns  as  o  to  1. 

P/i'j.sicdl  Axpii't.  —  H.  is,  on  tlie  whole,  a  level,  uud  even  low-lying  country;  diversified, 
liowever,  by  hilly  districts.  In  the  s.e.  a  western  brunch  o'f  the  Ardennes  highlands 
niukcsils  :ipi)e;u-;uicc,  separating  tlu;  busin  of  the  ]\[aas  from  liiut  of  the  Moselle,  but 
attains  only  the  nioderatt;  elevation  of  20UO  feet.  In  Flanders  the  land  becomes  so  low, 
that  in  parts  where  llu'  natural  protection  afforded  by  the  downs  is  detieient,  dikes,  etc., 
have  been  raised  to  check  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  In  the  n.e.  part  of  Antwerp,  a 
naturally  nnlVrtile  district  named  the  Campiue,  and  composed  of  marshes  and  barren 
heaths,  extends  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  coast.  The  once  impassable  morasses  of  the 
Mon'iti  and  the  M>  napii.  which  stayed  the  ])rogrcss  of  Cesar's  legions,  are  now  drained, 
and  converted  into  fertile  helds,  surrounded  by  dense  plantations,  which  make  the  land 
at  a  distance  look  like  a  vast  green  ftn-est— though,  when  more  closely  regarded,  we 
see  only  numerous  dwellings  interspersed  among  lields,  canals,  and  meadows. 

Il!/dvo(iraplni,  Cliiuatr,  Ar/ricuUure,  etc.— The  abundant  water-system  of  B.  is  chiefly 
supplied  i)y  the  rivers  Scheldt  and  Maas,  both  of  which  rise  in  France,  and  have  their 
embouchures  in  Holland.  At  Antwerp,  the  Scheldt,  which,  like  the  .>hius,  is  navigable 
all  through  Belgium,  is  32  ft.  deep,  and  about  480  yards  wide.  Its  tributaries  are  the 
Lys,'  Dendcr,  and  Kupel.  The  Maas,  or  ]\Ieuse,  receives  in  its  com-se  the  waters  of  the 
Sanibre,  the  Ourthe,  and  the  Roer.  These  natural  hydrograpliical  advantages  are 
increased  by  a  system  of  canals  which  unite  Brussels  and  Louvain  with  the  Kupel,  Brus- 
sels with  Charleroi,  Mons  with  Coude,  Ostend  with  Bruges  and  Ghent,  and  this  last 
place  with  Terneuse.  According  to  the  resolution  passed  by  the  government  in  1842, 
the  long  postpcMied  project  of  cuUing  canals  through  the  Campine  district  was  at  length 
commenced,  and  has  been  very  advantageous  to  the  spread  of  agriculture.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  ('ani])ine  seems  destined  to  perpetual  barrenness — a  dreary,  silent,  irreclaim- 
able waste;  but  wherever  it  has  been  possible  to  rescue  a  patch  from  the  stubborn  heath 
or  the  relentless  sand,  there  agricultural  colonies  have  been  planted,  and  cornfields  shine, 
and  pastures  brighten  in  the  heart  of  the  immemorial  wilderness.  The  climate  of  B.,  in 
the  plains  near  the  sea,  is  cool,  humid,  and  somewhat  unhealthy;  but  in  the  higher  s.c. 
districts,  hot  summers  alternate  with  very  cold  winters.  April  and  November  are 
always  rainy  mouths.  These  varieties  of  climate  are  favorable  to  a  greater  variety  of 
produce  than  the  neighboring  country  of  Holland  can  supply.  The  Ardennes  districts 
yield  a  large  supply  of  wood;  while  the  level  provinces  raise  all  kinds  of  grain — wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  etc.,  leguminous  plants,  hemp,  flax,  colza,  tobacco,  hops,  dye-plants, 
and  chicory.  Belgium  contains  upwards  of  7,000,000  acres,  of  which  one  half  are  arable, 
rather  more  than  one  fifth  in  meadow  aud  pasture,  the  same  in  wQods  and  forests,  and 
not  above  500,000  aci-cs  lying  waste.  Some  hundreds  of  acres  are  devoted  to  vineyards, 
but  the  wine  produced  is  of  an  inferior  equality.  The  forests  of  Ardennt^s  abound  in 
game  and  other  wild  animals.  Good  pasturage  is  found  on  the  slopes  and  in  the  valleys 
of  the  hilly  districts,  and  in  the  rich  meadows  of  the  low  provinces.  Gardening  occupies 
not  less  than  130.000  acres;  indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  the  agriculture  of  B.  is  just 
gardening  on  a  large  scale,  so  carefully  and  laboriously  is  every  inch  of  soil  cultivated. 
The  spade  is  stiUlhe  principal  instrument  used.  In  the  Campine,  the  care  of  bees  is 
very  productive,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm  is  encouraged.  Tliere  are  valu- 
able fisheries  on  the  coast,  which  employ  about  200  boats.  B.  is  famous  for  its  horses, 
and  in  1866  contained  as  many  as  283,163  of  these  animals,  1,242,445  horned  cattle,  and 
686.015  sheep. 

(Jii>lf,i/)/. — The  geological  formations  of  B.  are  closely  associated  with  those  of  France 
and  Britain.  The^greater  portion  of  the  country  is  covered  with  tertiary  deposits.  A 
line  drawn  across  the  course  of  the  Scheldt,  by  Mechlin,  along  the  Demer  and  Maas, 
will  have  on  its  northern  and  north-western  aspect  a  tract  of  tertiary  deposits,  bounded 
northwards  by  the  sea.  In  these  tertiary  strata  the  different  geological  periods  are  full}'- 
represented;  but  only  the  second,  containing  the  pleiocene  deposits,  is  rich  in  fossils. 
The  secondary  deposits  occupy  an  extensive  tract  in  the  center  of  B.,  between  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Demer.  The  liiost  important  district,  economically,  is  the  south-western, 
consisting  of  pahrozoic  rocks — Sihu-ian,  Devonian,  and  carboniferous.  These  beds  have 
a  very  complicated  structure,  from  the  numerous  and  extensive  flexures  and  folds  they 
have  "undergone,  and  these  are  often  accompanied  with  great  upward  shifts,  by  wdiich 
beds  of  many  different  ages  are  brought  to  the  same  level.  • 

Mineral  Products. — B.  is  rich  in  minerals,  which,  next  to  its  abundant  agriculture, 
constitute  the  cjiiff  source  of  its  national  prosperity.  The  four  provinces  in  whiclrthey 
are  found  are  Haiiiault,  Namur,  Liege,  and  Luxemburg.  They  include  lead,  copper, 
zinc,  calamine,  alum,  peat,  marble,  limestone,  slate,  iron,  and  coal.  Lead  is  wrought, 
but  only  to  a  small  extent,  in  Liege;  copper  in  Ilainault  and  Liege:  manganese  in  Liege 
and  Namnr;  black  marble  at  Dinant;  slates  at  Herbemont:  and  calamine  principally  at 
Liege.  But  these  products  are  insignificant  compared  to  the  superabundance  of  coal — 
from  anthracite  to  the  richest  gas  coal — and  iron,  in  which  B.  ranks  next  to  England. 
In  1873,  B.  had  285  coal-mines,  employing  107,902  persons,  and  producing  15,778,401 
tons,  the  total  value  of  whith  was  £13,*505,495.  In  the  same  year  the  metallic  mines 
produced  about  1,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  73,000  of  pyrites,  60,000  of  calamine,  28,000 
of  blende,  23,000  of  lead,  and  450  of  manganese.     These  mines  gave  employment  to 
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13,122  workmen.  In  tlie  same  year  there  were  437  iron-works,  producing  manufactured 
iron  to  the  value  of  £10.000,000!! 

The  modern  industrial  character  of  the  Belgians  may  be  traced  back  to  a  very  early 
period,  even  to  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  noticed  the  love  of  traffic  prevailing  in  tlie 
Celtic  districts  of  Gallia  Bflgica.  This  characteristic  has  remained  steadfast  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  the  cloth-weaving  Airduhe  the  ancestors 
of  the  industrious  race  wlio  gradually  e.vtcnded  tliemselvcs  towards  the  e.  and  n.  of 
Belgium.  During  tlie  earl}- conunerce  of  Europe,  when  trade  was  secure  only  within 
walled  towns,  Flanders  was  the  principal  seat  of  productive  industry;  and  its  recent 
separation  from  Holland  lias  also  been  indirectly  favorable  to  the  development  of  its 
internal  resources.  A  state  which,  like  B. ,  l)egins  its  career  under  a  bin  den  of  debt, 
which  is  shut  in  between  nations  who  possess  important  ports  and  colonies,  and  which 
is  peopled  b}-  races  not  yet  sufHcienlly  blended  to  constitute  a  perfect  nationality,  must, 
before  all  other  things,  develop  its  internal,  material  resources.  Tliis  lias  been  well 
understood  in  Belgium.  Since  the  commencement  of  its  independent  career,  it  lias 
devoted  its  attention  almost  exclusively  to  those  brandies  of  industry  and  commerce  by 
whicli  it.?  future  greatness  must  be  supported. 

ManitfactureH. — The  chief  manufactures  are  linen,  woolen,  cotton,  silk,  lace,  leather, 
and  metals.  The  great  seats  of  fiie  linen  manufacture — recently  revived  after  a  long 
depression — are  Courtray  and  Bruges,  in  West  Flanders;  Ghent,  in  East  Flanders; 
Brussels,  in  Brabant;  Mechlin,  or  3Ialines,  in  Antwerp;  and  TournaJ^  in  Hainault. 
The  number  of  linen  pieces  annually  produced  is  about  900,000.  The  lawn  and  damask 
fabrics  of  Bruges  are  celebrated,  as  well  as  the  lace  made  in  and  near  Brussels,  jM alines, 
Louvaiu,  and  Bruges,  which  sometimes  commands  a  price  of  £40  per  yard.  But  the 
Belgian  hand-spun  yarn,  though  superior  in  quality,  cannot  maintain  its  ground  against 
machinery.  Yerviers,  Liege,  Dolliain,  Ypres,  Doperinghe,  Limburg,  Bruges,  ]\Ions. 
Thuin,  and  Hodimont  are  centers  of  the  woolen  manufacture,  Ypres  alone  employs 
50,000  workmen  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Brussels  and  Tournaj-  have  large  carpet 
manufactures,  and  Hainault  supplies  a  considerable  amount  of  hosier}'.  The  principal 
manufactures  of  cotton  are  at  Ghent  and  Lokeren,  in  East  Flanders;  Bruges  and  Cour- 
tray, in  West  Flanders;  Malines,  Louvain,  and  Anderleclit,  in  Brabant;  Tournay  and 
Mons,  in  Hainault;  and  also  at  Antwerp.  The  separation  of  B.  f n  m  Holland  had  at 
first  a  prejudicial  effect  on  this  as  on  other  trades;  but  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt,  the  intersection  of  the  country  by  railways  and  canals,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  rapid  and  extensive  communication  with  other  countries,  have  revived  the  activity 
of  tlie  cotton  trade,  wliicli  now  gives  employment  to  betAveen  one  and  two  hundred 
thousand  workmen.  Macstricht,  which  belongs  to  Holland,  is  one  of  the  chief  scats  of 
manufactures  of  leather;  but  tliis  trade  is  also  carried  on  at  Limbcurg,  Liege,  Sladelot, 
Namur,  Dinant,  and  especially  at  Bruges  and  Ghent.  The  manufacture  of  gloves  has 
made  great  progress  in  recent  years.  ]N:ctallurgy  also  has  rapidly  increased  in  pro- 
ductiveness since  1816,  wlien  Cockerill  intrcduccd  into  B.  the  English  method  of  smelt- 
ing iron  with  coke.  The  principal  seats  of  the  metal  manufacture  are  Liecc,  !Namur, 
Charleroi,  ]\Ious.  and  tlieir  neighborhoods.  There  are  large  ordnance  foundries  at  Liege 
and  Malines,  and  celebrated  makers  of  fire-arms  and  machinery  in  Liege;  nail-mr.king  at 
Charleroi;  tin-ware,  etc.,  at  Liege  and  in  Kainault;  Avire  and  "brass  factories  at  Kamur; 
zinc  manufactures  at  Liege;  lead  and  shot  factories  at  Ghent;  the  gold  and  silver  goods 
of  Brussels  and  Ghent  m.ay  also  be  noticed  as  important  branches  of  Belgian  industry. 
Flax  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  products  of  B.,  no  fewer  than  400.000 
persons  being  employed  in  its  culture  and  preparation.  Besides  these,  we  may  mention 
the  straAV-bonnet  manufacture  in  the  neighborhood  of  Liege;  the  paper  fabrics  of  the 
provinces  Liege,  Xamur,  and  Brabant;  the  glass-works  of  Hainault,  Namur,  Yal-St- 
Lambert.  and  Brabant;  the  porcelain,  etc.,  of  Tournay,  BrusseLs,  Mons,  and  Ghent;  and 
sugar-retineries  at  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Ostend,  Ghent,  etc.  Steam-engines  have  been 
quite  familiar  objects  in  the  several  manufactories  of  B.  lor  many  j'ears. 

The  natural  wealth  and  industrial  resources  of  B.  have  always  lieen  more  or  less 
modified  by  the  political  relations  of  the  country.  In  the  middle  of  the  13th  c.  B.,with 
Bruges  as  its  chief  seat  of  manufactures,  had  surpassed  all  its  neighbors  in  indu.stry,  and 
had  established  a  nourishing  commerce  with  the  Italians.  After  the  discovery  ot  Amer- 
ica, Antwerp  took  the  place  of  Bruges,  and  was  regarded  as  a  northern  Yenice.  But 
the  unhappy  period  of  Spani.sh  oppression  and  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  deeply 
depressed  Belgian  commerce,  Avhich  suffered  still  more  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  when 
Holland  monopolized  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  The  river  was  again  opened  at 
the  close  of  the  18th  c.  when  the  French  had  invaded  the  Netherlands,  and  Napoleon 
caused  the  harbor  of  Antwerp  to  be  restored  and  enlarged.  At  the  cost  of  Amsterdam. 
Belgian  commerce  received  a  new  impulse  by  the  union  of  B.  with  Holland,  as  .settled 
by  the  congress  of  Yienna;  but  scarcely  Avere  hopes  revived.  Avhen  the  rcA-oiution  of  1830 
changed  the  prospects  of  the  countr}^  The  treaty  signed  in  London,  April  19,  18b9. 
gave  to  Holland  the  right  to  levy  a  toll  of  tAvo-and-sixpence  per  ton  on  all  A'essels  navi- 
gating the  Scheldt.  The  privilege  of  navigation  on  the  inland  Avat«rs  between  the  Scheldt 
and  the  Rhine  was  purchased  by  B.  for  an  annual  payment  of  £50.000.  In  June,  1839, 
this  privilege  Avas  A'irtually  taken  aAvay  bj'  the  government  of  Holland,  and.  in  1843, 
with  additional  expense  to  B.,  the  new  treaty  of  navigation  Avas  ratified  by  both  parties. 
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Durini?  this  crisis  preceding  tlic  development  of  a  free  commerce,  B.  had  not  neglected 
her  internal  resources.  Tlie  societi;  d(;  {•omniorcc  de  IJruxellcs,  tlic  ban(iue  de  IJelgique, 
and  other  associations  for  tlic  extension  of  trade,  liad  been  formed;  and  May  1, 1834,  the 
government  adopted  the  sclieme  for  a  railway-s}'stein  the  most  comiilete  of  any  on  the 
continent.  The  center  of  the  Belgian  net--\vork  of  raihvaj's  is  Malines,  whence  lines  are 
carried  out  in  all  directions.  The  u.  line  goes  to  Antwerp  and  its  harbor;  the  w.,  by 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  to  Ostend;  the  s.w.,  by  Brussels  and  Mons,  to  (^uievrain  and  the 
borders  of  France,  not  far  from  Valenciennes;  and  the  e.,  by  Louvain,  Tirlemont,  Liege, 
Verviers,  and  extending  to  the  confines  of  I'russia.  There  were  in  1874  open  for  con- 
veyance in  B.  2105  m.  of  raihva\^  lines;  of  these  838  m.  were  in  the  hands  of  the  state, 
and  tlie  rest  were  worked  by  companies.  The  cost  of  the  permanent  way  and  buildings 
of  these  lines  has  been  al)0Ut  £18,280  a  mile.  The  net  revenue  at  present  is  stated  to  be 
£1508  a  mile.  The  working  of  the  post-office  in  B.  was,  in  1874,  as  follows:  Private 
letters,  58,030,028;  official  letters,  6,035,861;  packets,  30,094,207;  newspapers.  58,825,598. 
On  Jan.  1,  1875,  tliere  were  in  that  country  479  post-offices,  474  telegraph  stations,  and 
the  total  length  of  telegraph  lines  was  30GG  m.,  the  length  of  wires,  12,806  miles.  B., 
along  with  France.  Italy,  and  Switzc'rland,  entered  on  a  monetary  league  in  1865,  in 
which  the  four  states  agreed  to  adopt  the  French  decimal  svstem  of  coins,  weights,  and 
measures.  In  1873,  the'imports  amounted  to  £96,992,320,  and  the  exports  to  £86,556,000. 
These  sums  include  the  value  of  "  goods  in  transit."  Excluding  the  latter,  the  value  of 
purely  Belgian  imports  in  1875  was  £52,284,120;  of  exports,  £44,072,080.  The  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  B.  with  Great  Britain,  in  1876,  amounted  to  £13,848,298  for 
exports,  and  £5,875,407  for  imports.  Among  the  principal  articles  of  export  are  coal, 
flax,  linen,  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  glass,  firearms,  and  nails  More  than  a  third  of 
the  whole  is  consigned  to  France,  and  half  of  the  remainder  to  Germany,  England,  and 
Holland.  The  maritime  commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  British  ships,  the  native  shipn 
ping.  which  is  not  increasing,  being  in  1876  only  59  vessels,  of  50,186  tons,  with  255  fish- 
ing-!)oats.     The  unit  of  the  IBelgian  monetary  system  is  the  franc. 

Tiie  intellectual  improvement  of  B.  has  not  kept  equal  pace  with  its  material  pros- 
perity. The  lack  of  political  independence,  which  has  forced  the  best  energies  of  the 
country  into  foreign  centers  of  activity,  and  the  variety  and  confused  mixture  of  dia- 
lects, have  retarded  the  growth  of  the  national  intellect,  and  the  formation  of  national 
individuality.  An  independent  national  literature,  acting  as  the  bond  of  a  pure  national 
unanimity,  was  not  possible,  under  such  unfavorable  conflitions,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  facilities  afforded  for  supplying  the  people  with  cheap  reprints  of  foreign  works. 
The  Flemish  element — the  most  important — seems  indeed  to  have  become  conscious  of 
its  cajiabilities  in  respect  to  literature;  but  a  genuine  expression  of  the  entire  Belgian 
mind  will  first  become  possible  when  the  Walloon  element  also  begins  to  develop  a 
freer  form  of  speech  along  with  its  own  peculiar  modes  of  thought.  The  royal  academy 
of  arts  and  sciences  at  Brussels  is  at  the  liead  of  several  other  unions  for  scientific  pur- 
poses. Among  the  most  celebrated  names  in  Belgian  literature  and  science,  may  be 
mentioned — Quetelet  in  mathematics,  Altmeyer  the  historian,  Fetis  the  mu.sical  critic. 
Conscience  the  Flemish  poet  and  novelist,  Willems  the  philologist,  and  Baron  and  Moke 
in  literary  historj'  and  criticism.  Fainting  and  architecture  formerly  flourished  in  the 
wealthy  old  towns  of  Flanders;  but  after  the  brilliant  epoch  of  Rubens  and  his  pupils, 
a  long  period  of  dullness  followed.  In  modern  times,  a  revival  of  art  lias  taken  place, 
as  may  be  proved  by  the  names  of  the  painters,  Wappers,  De  Keyser,  Gallait,  De  Biefve, 
Verboekhoven,  etc. ;  the  sculptors,  W.  Geefs,  Simonis,  Jehotte,  Fraikin,  etc. ;  the 
engravers,  Calamatta,  Brown,  and  Meunier;  and  the  medalists,  Wiener  and  Hars. 

TJie  Belgian  school-system  suffered  for  more  than  ten  j'ears  under  the  freedom  of 
teaching  allowed  by  the  constitution,  which  was  chiefly  made  use  of  by  the  wealthy 
Catholic  clergy.  The  consequence  w^as  that  education  assumed  a  divided  and  sectarian 
character.  Since  the  state,  however,  has  exercised  a  general  superintendence  over  the 
universities,  gj'mnasia,  and  elementary  schools,  a  higher  style  of  education  has  pre- 
vailed. The  two  universities  of  Ghent  and  Liege,  united  with  a  school  of  architecture 
and  mining;  ten  national  schools  (AtkeneeK),  in  which  a  classical  is  combined  with  a 
commercial  education ;  upwards  of  50  schools  preparatory  to  these  {ecoles  moj/emiex);  two 
seminaries  for  teachers  at  Lierre  and  Nivelle,  besides  the  superintendence  now  exercised 
by  the  state  over  the  institutions  formerly  maintained  by  communes  and  provincial  cor- 
porations, and,  above  all,  over  the  primary  schools — all  this  forms  a  sufficient  counter- 
poise to  the  numerous  schools  supported  by  private  individuals  and  religious  bodies. 
Among  the  latter  may  be  noticed  the  Catholic  university  of  Louvain,  founded  in  1836, 
and  conducted  under  strict  ecclesiastical  discipline;  the  free  university  of  Brussels;  and 
the  gymnasia  of  the  Jesuits  at  Namur,  Brugelette,  Brussels,  and  Liege.  Journalism  in 
B.  has  been  greatly  extended  by  the  abolition  of  the  stamp-duty  (1848),  and  180  daily 
newspapers  are  now  published,  including  56  Flemish  papers;  but  only  a  few  have 
obtained  a  proper  degree  of  respectability  and  influence. 

Population  and  Beligion. — The  pop.  of  B.  is  of  mixed  German  and  Celtic  origin.  The 
Flemings  (a  branch  of  "the  Teutonic  family)  and  Walloons  (a  branch  of  the  Celtic 
family),  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  dialects,  are  still  conspicuous  among  the  pure 
Overmans,  Dutch,  and  French.  The  French  language  has  gained  the  ascendency  in  edu- 
cated society,  and  in  the  offices  of  government;  but  the  Flemish  dialect  prevails  numeri- 
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rally  in  the  propoiiion  of  4  to  3.  Tlie  Catliolic  relir/ion  is  the  prevailing  form.  There 
are  only  about  14,000  or  15,000  Protej^tants,  and  3000  Jews.  Tlie  supreme  Catholic  dig- 
nitaries of  B.  are  the  archbishop  of  3Iechlin,  and  the  five  diocesan  bishops  of  liruges, 
Ghent,  Tournay,  Namur,  and  Liege. 

The  f/occrnijunt  of  B.  is  a  limited  constitutional  monarchy,  and  was  established  in  its 
present  form  by  the  revolution  of  1830.  The  legislative  body  consists  of  two  chambers 
— that  of  the  senate,  and  that  of  the  representatives.  xV  responsible  ministry,  with  tlie 
king  as  president,  is  at  the  head  of  all  public  affairs,  and  its  measures  are  carried  into 
effect  by  the  governors  of  the  several  provinces.  The  ministry  includes  departments  for 
liome  affairs,  foreign  aifairs,  finance,  justice,  public  works,  and  war.  The  administra- 
tion of  justice  retains  the  forms  of  French  jurisprudence.  In  1878,  tlie  estimated  reve- 
nue of  13.  was  £10,413.350;  and  the  estimated  expenditure,  £10,384,230.  The  national 
debt  amotnitcd  in  1878  to  1.521,947,444  francs,  or  £60,877,897. 

The  standing  arm}'  of  B.  is  formed  by  conscription,  to  which  every  healthy  man  who 
lias  passed  his  nineteenth  jear  is  liable.  Substitution  is  allowed.  The  legal  period  of 
service  is  eight  years,  but  about  five  years  are  allowed  on  furlough.  According  to  a  law 
passed  in  lbo8,  the  strength  of  the  army  is  to  be  100,000  men  on  the  war  footing,  and 
40,000  in  times  of  peace.  The  importance  of  B.  in  a  military  point  of  view  affords  a 
reason  for  the  maintenance  of  fortifications  at  Antwerp,  Ostend,  Nieuport,  Ypres, 
Tournay,  ]Mons,  and  other  places. 

Histvrii  of  Belgium  to  1830. — In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  name   Gallia  Bclgica 
was  given  to  the  southern  Netherlands  lying  on  the  confines  of  Gaul  and  Germany.     It 
was  peopled  by  Celtic  and  German  tribes.     The  latter  were  predominant  in  Batavia  and 
Friesland,  and  under  the  rule  of  the  Franks  in  the  5th  and  6th  c,  gained  the  ascendency 
also  in  the  southern  districts.     Until  the  close  of  the  11th  c,  the  feudal  SA'stem,  which 
arose  at  tlie  fall  of  the  Carlovingiau  dynastj',  prevailed  in  the  Netherlands,  where  the 
several  southern  provinces  were  made   duchies   and   counties.     The  co.  of  Flanders, 
superior  to  ail  the  others  in  industry  and  commei'ce,  maintained,  during  a  long  struggle, 
its  independence  against  France;  and,  in  1385,  when  the  male  line  of  the  counts  of 
Flanders  expired,  was  annexed  to  the  powerful  house  of  Burgiuidy,  which,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  15th  c,  also  gained  possession  of  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 
Tlie  rulers  of  Biu'gundy  aimed  at  founding  a  powerful  united  state  between  France  and 
Germany,  and  therefore  endeavored  to  repress  the  free  republican  spirit  which  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  rapidly  rising  towns.     The  work  of  establishing  irnlimited  sovereignty 
was  interrupted  by  the  fall  of  Charles  the  bold,  and  the  partial  division  of  his  territo- 
ries; but  was  continued  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  the  grandson  of  the  emperor  3Iaxi- 
milian,  and  Maria,  the  heiress  of  Burgundy — through  the  latter  of  whom  the  Nether- 
lauds  passed  into  the  possession  of  tlie  house  of  Hapsbtirg.     After  the  abdication  of 
Charles,  these  provinces  passed  into  the  hands  of  Philip  II.,  and  by  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture, should  have  remained  united  with  Spain.     But  scarcely  had  the  peace  of 
Chfiteau-Cambresis  (1559)  put  an  end  to  the  encroachments  of  France,  when  the  religious 
disputes  of  the  reformation,  and  the  despotic  measures  of  Philip,  excited  in  the  provinces 
along  and  bloody  war  for  civil  and  religious  freedom,  which  ended  in  the  independence 
of  the  northern  or  Teutonic  Netherlands,  Avhile  in  the  southern  or  more  Celtic  provinces 
(now  included  under  B.),  both  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  and  the  rule  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  cimrch  continued.     In  1598,  B.  was  ceded  by  Philip  II.  to  his  daughter  Isabella, 
v.-ife  of  the  archduke  Albert,  when  it  became  a  distinct  and  independent  kingdom.  Several 
measures  for  the  better  regulation  of  internal  affairs,  especially  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  !;nd  for  the  revival  of  industiy,  which  had  been  injured  by  the  unenlightened 
policy  of  Philip,  were  proj(>cted.     Unfortunately,  Albert  died  childless  in  1631,"and  B. 
fell  back  into  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  became  involved  in  the  wars  attending  the 
decline  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.     Peace  was  concluded  chiefly  at  the  cost  of  Belgium. 
By  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  (1659),  the  counties  of  xVrtois,  Thionville,  and  other  dis- 
tricts, were  given  to  France.     Subsequent  conquests  by  the  same  powerful  neighbor 
secured  to  it,  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1668),  the  possession  of  Lille,  Charleroi, 
Oudenarde,  Courtray,  and  other  places.     These  were  partly  restored  to  B.  at  the  peace 
of  Ninieguen;  but  as  a  compensation,  Valenciennes,   Nieuport,   Cambray,   St.  Omer, 
Charlemont.  and  other  places,  were  given  up,  and  only  partially  reirained  by  B.   at 
the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697.     After  the  conclusion  of 'this  treaty,  at'' the  clo.se  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  some  endeavors  were  made  to  create  prosperity  in  B.  by 
a  new  system  of  taxation  and  customs,  and  liy  the  construction  of  canals,  to  counteract 
the  injury  done  to  its  commerce  by  the  closing  of  the  na'.-iscation  of  the  Scheldt:  but 
these  projected  improvementswere  mteiTupted  by  the  Spanisii  Mar  of  succession,  which 
was  not  concluded  until  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  in"l713.     By  this  treaty.  B.  was  <riven  to 
Austria.  Holland  retaining  the  privilege  of  garrisoning  the' most  important  fortresses  on 
the  Frencli  frontier,  and  also  of  exercising  a  monopoly  of  the  navigation  of  tlie  Scheldt. 
The  "Belgian commercial  company"  at  Ostend.  founded  by  Charles  VI.  in  1723,  fell  in 
1731— anotlier  sacrifice  to  the  cupidity  of  Holland.     Duriiitr  the  Austrian  war  of  suc- 
cession (1744),  almost  the  whole  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French;  but  was 
peaceably  restored  to  x\ustria  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1?48). 

B.  remained  undisturbed  by  the  seven  years'  war,  and  during  X\\<i  lone:  peace  fol- 
lowing the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  prosperity  was  restored.     Especially  durimr  the 
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mild  reign  of  Maria  Tlicresa  of  Austria,  iiuasurcs  of  puMic  improvement  were  pro- 
moti'd  by  iirincc  (IkuUs  of  l^orrniuo.  goveriiDr  of  Mic  Belgian  provinces.  The  reign  of 
Joseph  II.,  son  and  successor  of  Maria  Theresa,  began  iu  disputes  \vith  Holland.  The 
latter  country  c<Misented  to  the  abolition  of  the  //a rrie re-con frart,  iu  consequence  of 
which,  several  important  fortresses  were  demolished,  though  the  emperor  failed  in  hi.s 
endeavor  to  make  free  the  navigation  of  the  Bchcldt.  But  the  error.s  of  liis  interual 
aduiinistratiou  were  the  serious  feature  of  his  policy.  By  his  innovations,  he  offended 
the  religious  sympathies  of  the  people,  and  violatecl  tlie  legal  privileges  of  the  states,  of 
which  he  had  nuide  the  strict  ])reservation  a  condition  of  obedience.  In  a  short  time, 
discontent  openly  manifested  it.self.  The  Austrian  authorities  were  attacked;  Brabant 
refused  to  pay  taxes;  while  the  more  violent  Ued  into  Hollantl,  and  orgajiized  an  armed 
expedition.  Returning,  they  were  joined  by  numbers  (jf  the  inhabitants,  defeated  the 
foreign  troops,  captured  Brussels,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  1790,  declared  their  inde- 
pendence, iu  the  course  of  the  year,  however,  llie  Austriaus  succeeded  in  regaining 
pos.session  of  the  country.  The  privileges  of  the  state  as  they  existed  at  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  were  restored,  r.nd  at  the  same  time  stringent  measures  were 
adopted  to  prevent  any  renewal  of  disturbances.  But  this  state  of  peace  was  soon 
interrupted  by  the  obtbreak  of  the  war  of  the  French  revolution.  B.  was  conquered 
by  Pichegru  in  the  campaign  of  1794,  and  subsequently  united  to  France  by  the  treaties 
of  Campo-Forniio  and  Luneville.  It  now  shared  in  the  fortunes  of  P' ranee  during  the 
consulate  and  the  empire;  received  the  code  JVapoleotL;  and  in  all  political  relations  was 
organized  as  a  part  of  France.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  it  was  united  with  Holland, 
and  its  boundaries  delined  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  (May  31,  1815). 

At  the  introduction  of  the  new  cou.stitution,  the  want  of  national  unitj'  in  language, 
faitli,  and  manners  was  strikingly  manifested  l)y  tlie  two  great  parties — the  Dutch  Prot- 
estant population,  with  their  commercial  habits,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Catholic  pop- 
ulation, of  agricultui-al  and  manufacturing  B.,  on  the  other.  These  natural  and  una- 
voidable obstacles  to  the  political  harmony  of  the  new  kingdom,  were  further  increased 
by  the  unfair  treatment  which  13.  experienced.  All  the  more  important  provisions  of  the 
constitution  had  a  regard  chietly  to  the  interests  of  Holland.  liepeated  attempts  were  made 
to  supersede  the  Belgian  language  by  the  Dutch  iu  all  afiairs  of  administration  and  juris- 
prudence, though  the  former  were  the  more  numerous  people:  the  privileges  of  the  Bel- 
gian clergy  were  abridged ;  the  poorer  clas.ses  were  severely  taxed;  while  the  govern- 
ment was  almost  exclusively  compo.sed  of  Dutchmen.  In  1830,  among  seven  ministers, 
there  was  only  one  Belgian;  among  117  functionaries  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  only 
11  Belgians;  among  103  subordinates  of  the  ministry  at  war,  only  3  Belgians;  and  among 
1573  officers  of  infautr}',  only  274  Belgians.  B.  was  politically  divided  into  two  classes 
— the  Liberal  and  the  Catholic.  Both  of  these  strong!}'  resented  and  opjiosed  the 
encroachments  of  Holland:  the  Liberals,  from  a  desire  to  preserve  the  national  secular 
institutions;  the  Catholics,  from  a  desue  to  preserve  the  national  church.  The  govern- 
ment became  alarmed  at  their  increasing  hostilitj';  and  ultimatelj',  when  their  patriotic 
fusion  rendered  its  position  critical,  it  made  several  concessions;  the  supremacy  of  the 
Dutch  language,  and  the  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  were  abolished.  Efforts  were 
also  made  to  conciliate  the  Catholic  priesthood.  But  these  concessions  came  too  late,  and 
were,  in  consequence,  only  construed  as  signs  of  weakness.  In  1828  and  1829,  it  was 
attempted  to  coerce  and  intimidate  tlie  opposition,  by  prosecuting  the  liberal  or  demo- 
cratic leaders.  This  only  fanned  the  fire  of  discontent,  which  was  already  burning 
fiercely  in  the  hearts  of  the  Belgians,  and  punting  for  an  opportunitj-  to  break  out  into 
visible  insurrection. 

From  1830  to  the  present  time. — The  French  revolution  of  1830  afforded  the  desired 
occasion.  On  the  king's  birthday  (Aug.  24,  1830),  several  riots  occurred  in  various  towns 
of  Belgium.  At  this  period,  however,  the  idea  of  separation  from  Holland  does  not  seem 
to  have  presented  itself  consciously  to  the  Belgian  mind;  the  deputies  who  were  sent 
to  the  Hague  to  state  the  causes  of  the  general  dissatisfaction,  merely  insisted  on  its  pos- 
sessing a  separate  administration,  with  the  redress  of  particular  grievances.  But  the 
dilator}'-  and  obstructive  conduct  of  the  Dutch  deputies  in  the  states-general  assembly  at 
the  Hague  on  the  13th  Sept.,  exasperated  the  Belgian  nation  beyond  measure.  A  new 
and  more  resolute  insurrection  immediately  took  place.  In  seven  days,  the  people  had 
deposed  the  old  authorities,  and  appointed  a  provisional  government.  Prince  Fi-ed 
crick,  the  .sou  of  the  sovereign,  who  commanded  his  father's  troops,  was  compelled  to 
retreat  from  Brussels  to  Antwerp,  having  suffered  considerable  loss.  On  the  4th  Oct. 
B.  Avas  declared  independent  by  the  provisional  government,  composed  of  Messieurs 
liogier,  D"Hooghvorst  (commandant  of  the  civic  guard),  Joly,  an  officer  of  engineers, 
and  the  secretaries  Vanderlinden  and  De  Coppin;  count  Felix  de  Merode,  Gendebien, 
Van  de  Meyer,  Nicolai,  and  De  Potter,  the  democratic  leader.  They  also  announced 
that  a  sketch  of  the  new  constitution  was  in  course  of  preparation,  and  that  a  national 
congress  of  200  deputies  would  shortly  be  called  together.  Freedom  of  education,  of  the 
press,  of  religious  worship,  etc.,  were  proclaimed.  Here  and  there,  the  new  liberty 
showed  a  tendency  to  become  anarchic;  but  its  excesses  were  speedih^  suppressed;  and 
at  the  national  congress  of  the  10th  Xov.,  out  of  187  votes,  only  13  v.'ere  in  favor  of  a 
democratic  government.  ]Meanwhile,  the  London  congress  had  assembled,  and  after 
mature  deliberation,  recognized  the  severance  of  the  two  kingdoms  as  a,  fait  accompli  (Dec. 
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10).  The  Belgian  congress,  on  its  assemhly,  appointed  baron  Surlet de  Chokier  provi- 
sional regent,  but  on  tbe  9th  July  elected  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  king,  who 
entered  Brussels  on  tlie  21st  of  th(.'  same  month,  and  sul)scribed  the  laws  of  tiie  constitu- 
tion. This  prince  proved  himself  one  of  the  wisest  moiuirchs  of  modern  times,  lie  died 
in  1865,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Leopold  XL,  tlie  pri'sent  kingof  Belgium.  Hol- 
land refused  to  acknowledge  "the  validity  of  the  decision  of  the  Ijondcm  congress,  and 
declared  war  against  B.,  which  was  si)eedily  terminated  l)y  France  and  England — Hoi 
land  securing  that  B.  should  annually  \n\y  8,400,000  guilders  as  interest  for  its  share  in 
tlie  national  debt  of  Holland.  The  latter  country,  however,  was  still  dissati.stied,  and 
ventured  to  employ  force.  England  and  France  were  compelled  to  interfere.  The  block- 
ade of  the  coast  of  Holland  brought  the  Dutch  to  terms,  and  the  dispute  was  closed  by 
a  treaty  signed  in  London,   May  21,  1833. 

The  monar(-hy  of  B.  is  liereditary,  according  to  the  law  of  primogeniture,  but  with  a 
perpetual  exclusion  of  females  and  their  descendants.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  the  king  and  two  chambers;  and  the  king  has  the  power  to  di.ssolve  either  the  senate 
or  the  house  of  representatives,  or  both.  The  number  of  deputies  in  1869  was  116,  sent 
bj'  41  electoral  districts.  Electors  must  be  Belgians  by  birth  or  naturalization,  must  have 
attained  2'}  years  of  age,  and  pay  taxes,  each  to  the  amount  of  £1  13.s'.  Ad.  Members  of 
the  chamber  of  representatives  require  no  property  qualitication.  The  senate  consists 
of  half  the  number  of  representatives,  and  is  elected  by  the  same  constituency,  but  for  8 
years  instead  of  4.  A  senator  must  be  40  years  of  age,  and  must  pay  at  least  1000  florin.s 
of  direct  taxes.  The  budget  is  annually  voted  bj^  the  chambers,  and  the  contingent  of 
the  army  is  also  subject  to  their  annual  vote. 

In  1842,  a  law  was  carried  in  both  chambers,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  the 
parishioners  should  be  bound  to  provide  elementary  schools,  according  to  the  wants  of 
the  population,  in  all  places  where  the  want  of  education  was  not  fully  supplied  hj  vol- 
untary means.  The  main  regulations  for  the  imiversities  were  effected  by  the  ministry 
of  De  Theux,  183.5;  but  the  orgajilzatlon  of  intermediate  instruction  (that  is,  between 
the  ecoh's  primaries  and  the  universities)  Avas  postponed,  as  involving  some  d el ici..te  party 
interests,  until  1850;  and  even  then  was  not  concluded  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  the  Cath- 
olic clerg3'. 

In  1838,  it  seemed  as  if  Holland  and  B.  were  likely  to  engage  in  war  once  more. 
According  to  the  "twenty-four  articles"  of  the  "deiinitive  treaty,"  B.  was  under  obli- 
gation to  give  up  Limburg  and  a  part  of  Luxemburg  during  the  above-mentioned  year. 
This  it  now  refused  to  do,  and  put  its  army  on  a  war-footing;  but  its  obstinacy  finally 
gave  way  to  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  five  great  powers. 

After  1840,  the  opposition  of  the  Catholic  to  the  liberal  party  became  more  and  more 
decided.  The  elections  of  June  8,  1841,  were  attended  with  great  excitement,  and  it  was 
a  significant  fact  that  the  liberal  candidates  re-elected  were  everywhere  returned  by 
large  majorities,  while  in  the  principal  towns  where  Catholics  were  retiu'ned,  only  small 
majorities  appeared.  Meantime,  however,  commerce  progressed  under  a  wise  and  liberal 
policy. 

In  July,  1845,  the  liberal  Van  de  Weyer,  at  the  head  of  a  new  administration,  endeav- 
ored to  confirm  the  so-called  "  union"  of  Catholics  and  liberals.  But  he  had  scarcely 
asserted  the  prerogative  of  the  civil  power  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  question  of  edu- 
cation in  the  "  intermediate  schools,"  when  he  was  forsaken  l\y  his  colleagues,  wdio  acted 
under  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.  In  Mar.,  1846,  a  purely  Catholic  minis- 
try was  formed  under  the  presidency  of  De  Theux.  This  was  an  anachronism,  for  the 
elections  of  1845  had  secured  a  victory  for  the  liberals. 

The  elections  of  1847  at  last  brought  to  a  close  the  system  of  government  in  subser- 
vience to  the  churcli.  A  new  liberal  ministry  was  fornied  by  Kogier  and  others,  whose 
programme  of  policy  promised  the  maintenance  of  the  independent  civil  authority  in 
all  its  subordinate  functionaries;  a  budget  favorable  to  the  public  with  regard  to  diities 
on  provisions;  and  measures  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture.  The  institution  of 
numerous  agricultural  and  commercial  schools,  normal  ateliers,  popular  libraries,  and 
other  means  used  for  raising  the  working-classes,  were  followed  by  most  beneficial 
results.  The  revolutionary  tempest  of  1848,  however,  menaced  the  tranquillity  of  the 
countrj'-;  but  the  king,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  catastrophe  in  France,  promptly  declared 
Iiiraself  ready  to  retain  or  to  .surrender  the  crown  of  B.,  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
I)eople.  This  frank  and  ready  declaration  had  a  successful  result  in  strengthening  the 
party  of  order,  while  it  disarmed  even  those  most  disaffected  to  the  crown. 

In  Jul^^  1848,  the  result  of  the  elections  was  found  to  be  ai  great  .strengthening  of 
the  liberal-constitutional  party.  In  Nov.,  1849,  a  new  commercial  treaty  for  10  years 
was  concluded  with  France,  and  the  duration  of  the  treaty  with  the  Gerriian  zollverein 
Avas  lengthened.  In  1850,  the  educational  question  was  supposed  to  be  settled  on  soundly 
liberal  principles;  but  .since  then  there  has  been  a  keen  struggle  between  the  ]irogressi.sts 
and  the  idtramontanes.  At  present  the  question  of  liberal  advance  in  education  and  reli- 
gion in  B.  is,  as  it  is  in  Prussia,  France,  and  Italy,  a  question  of  very  considerable  interest. 

Nothoinb's  Tramux  Publics  c/i  Bek/ium  {Brms.  1839);  Statwtique  de  la  B.,  bv  the  same 
author  (1848);  Juste,  Histoire  de  B.  (5th  ed.,  1868);  Popliment,  La  B.  depuiiVan  1830 
(Bruss.  1850). 
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BELGOaOD  (Russian,  Bcjdgorod,  "white  town"),  at.  of  (IftfiT)  15,200  inhabitants,  in 
the  liussinn  government  of  Kursl<.  It  is  situated  on  the  Don-lz,  in  lat.  Ty'.)  4')'  n.,  h)ng. 
'M  ll.j  east.  B.,  wJiieh  derives  its  name  from  a  elialk-iiill  in  Die  vieinity,  is  divi(k'd  int<; 
two — tlie  old  and  tlie  new  towns.  It  is  built  ehielly  of  wood,  is  an  archbishop's  see, 
has  nunicrous  chur(;hes,  two  monasteries,  nuuiufaetories  of  leather,  soap,  etc.,  and  car 
ries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  wax,  bristles,  and  hemp.  Three  in'.portant  fairs  are  held 
here  during  the  year. 

BELGRADE',  the  ancient  Slw/idunum,  styled  by  the  Turks  Darol-Jihad,  the  "house 
of  the  holy  war,"  and  in  German,  Wemciibarg,  is  an  important  fortitied  and  commer- 
cial t.,  capital  of  Scrvia.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  tSave  and  Danube. 
The  name  B.  is  derived  from  the  Slavonic  v^oviibiclo,  "  wiiite,"  arnXgradov  ijriHl,  a  "fort" 
or  "town."  B.  contains  (1874)  27,005  inhabitants,  and  is  divided  into  four  ])arts — the 
fortress,  a  very  strong  place,  which,  situated  on  the  tongue  of  land  between  the  rivers, 
commands  the  Danube;  the  "Water  town,  also  avcU  i)roteeted  by  walls  and  ditehes,  on  the 
n. ;  the  luiitzeu  town  on  the  w. ;  and  the  Palanka  on  the  s.  and  e.  of  the  citadel.  B.  con- 
tains 14  mosques.  The  prince's  palace,  the  residence  of  the  metropolitan,  the  national 
theatre,  and  the  public  ollices  are  the  principal  buildings.  Vessels  navigating  the  Dan- 
ube anchor  between  the  three  islands  above  Belgrade.  B.  has  manufactories  of  arms,  cut- 
lery, saddlery,  silk  goods,  carpets,  etc.,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  chief  Servian  authorities. 
It  IS  the  entrepot  of  the  trade  between  Turkey  and  Austria.  The  position  of  B.  has  made 
it  tlic  chief  point  of  communication  between  Constantinople  and  Vienna,  and  the  key  to 
Himgary  on  the  s.c.  It  has  consequently  been  the  scene  of  many  hard  contests. 
The  Greeks  held  it  until  1073,  when  it  was  captured  bj' the  Hungarian  king,  Salomon. 
After  this,  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Bosnians,  and  Servians, 
and  these  last  ]M-oprietors  sold  it,  in  the  beginning  of  the  15lh  c,  to  the  emperor  Sigis- 
mund.  In  14-12,  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Turks,  with  a  large  and  vain 
outla}'  of  time  and  money;  and  when  stormed  (July  14,  1450),  it  was  retaken  from  the 
Turk's  b}-  the  heroism  of  llunyades  and  Capistrauo.  In  1522,  it  was  carried  by  the  sul- 
tan Soliman  II.  In  1C88,  it  was  stormed  and  taken  by  Maximilian,  elector  of  Bavaria; 
but  in  1690  was  recaptured  by  the  Turks,  when  the  Chiistian  garrison  liad  been  reduced 
to  500  men.  In  1698,  B.  was  vainly  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Croy;  and  in  1717,  the  cita- 
del surrendered  to  prince  Eugene,  after  he  had  defeated  an  army  of  200,000  Turks,  with 
a  loss  to  them  of  20. 000  men.  But  in  1739,  B.  again  changed  owners,  the  Turks  obtain- 
ing it  without  a  shot.  In  conformity  with  the  treaty  then  signed,  the  fortilieations  were 
demolished.  In  1789,  it  Avas  again  taken  by  the  Austrians  under  gen.  Laudon;  but  by 
the  treaty  of  peace,  1791,  was  restored  to  the  Turks.  From  180o  to  1813  it  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  insurgent  Servians;  and  though  on  the  founding  of  the  principality  oi 
Servia,  B.  was  made  the  capital,  the  citadel  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  till  18G7. 
In  that  year  the  porte  was  constrained  by  diplomacy  to  yield  up  this  important  posseS' 
sion  to  the  Servian  government. 

BELIAL,  or.  more  accurately,  Beli'al,  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying  idle,  wiclicd,  or 
unprofitable.  The  Scripture  phrase,  tlierefore,  "sons  of  B.,"  was  originally,  in  all 
probability,  a  mere  Hebrew  ligurative  expression  denoting  worthless  or  dissolute  persons. 
At  a  later  period,  the  idea  of  evil  which  the  word  embodies,  seems  to  have  been  elabo- 
rated into  a  personality,  and  B.  is  supposed  by  some  to  correspond  to  the  Pluto  of  the 
Greeks. 

BELIDOR,  Beknard  Fokest  de,  1697-1761;  a  French  military  engineer,  and  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciences;  author  of  works  on  hydraulic  architecture,  fortili- 
eations, engineering,  mathematics  for  the  use  of  artillery,  etc. 

BELIEF.  This  is  a  word  sutflciently  intelligible  in  common  speech;  but,  neverthe- 
less, various  subtle  iiroblems  and  protracted  controversies  have  been  connected  with  it. 
A  brief  account  of  the  chief  of  these  may  l>e  here  given. 

1.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  no  small  diliieulty  with  mental  philosophers,  to  give  an 
exact  rendering  of  the  state  of  mind  so  denominated,  or  to  specify  the  exact  import,  test, 
or  criterion  of  the  act  of  believing.  It  is  easy  enough  to  comprehend  what  is  meant  by 
an  idea  or  a  notion,  as  when  we  speak  of  having  the  idea  of  a  rose,  its  shape,  color, 
odor,  etc.;  but  when  we  make  the  further  step  of  affirming  our  belief  in  the  sweetness 
of  the  rose,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  describe  the  exact  change  that  has  come  over  the  mind  in 
so  doing.  In  all  belief,  there  must  be  something  intellectual,  something  thought  of,  or 
conceived  by  the  mind;  and  hence  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  recognize  the  believing 
function  as  one  of  the  properties  of  our  intellk/enre.  Vf e  believe  that  the  sun  will  rise 
and  the  tides  flow  to-morrow:  here  are  undoubtedly  implied  intellectual  conceptions  of 
the  sun,  his  risfng,  and  of  to-morrow;  of  the  sea,  its  movements,  and  so  on.  But  the 
question  comes,  what  is  the  difference  between  conceptions  believed  in  as  these  are,  and 
conceptions  quite  as  clear  and  intelligilile  that  are  not  believed?  as  the  notion  that  the 
fluctuation  of  the  sea  on  the  shores  of  Britain  is  the  same  as  on  the  shores  of  Italy.  It 
is  not  to  the  purpose  to  say,  that  in  the  one  case  we  have  knowledge  and  evidence,  and 
not  in  the  other;  for  what  is  wanted  is  to  define  the  change  that  comes  over  us,  when 
what  is  a  mere  notion  or  supposition  passes  into  a  conviction ;  when  a  day-dream  or 
hypothesis  comes  to  take  rank  as  truth. 


^^  *  Belief. 

To  answer  this  inquiry,  we  must  briug  in  a  reference  to  action;  for  aithough  holief 
connects  itself  with  our  intelligence,  as  now  mentioned,  it  has  action  for  its  root  and 
ultimate  criterion.  Coming  up  to  tlie  edge  of  a  frozen  lake,  and  looking  at  tlie  thic  kness 
of  the  ice,  we  believe  that  it  will  bear  to  be  trodden  on,  and  aecordinglj^  walk  across  it. 
The  meaning  or  purport  of  the  believing  state  here  is,  tliat  we  do  not  hesitate  to  trust 
our  safety  to  the  fact  believed.  The  iiKiasure  of  our  confidence  is  the  measure  of  our 
readiness  to  act  upon  our  conviction.  If  the  frozen  lake  lie  between  us  and  our  destina- 
tion, we  feel  elated  b}'  the  certainty  of  arriving  there,  which  we  should  not  under  a 
weak  or  imperfect  trust  in  the  goodness  of  the  ice.  Belief,  therefore,  although  embodied 
in  ideas,  or  intellectual  conceptions,  is  in  reality  a  moral  power,  operating  on  our  con- 
duct, and  affecting  our  happiness  or  misery.  Belief  in  coming  good  clieers  us  almost  as 
much  as  if  it  were  already  come;  a  like  strength  of  conviction  of  approaching  evil  is  to 
the  same  degree  depressing;  "  the  devils  believe,  and  tremble."  These  two  tests — readi- 
ness to  act  according  to  what  we  believe,  and  influence  on  the  mental  tone — effectually 
separate  the  state  in  question  from  mere  notions,  fancies,  or  suppo.sitions,  unaccom- 
panied with  credence.  We  have  tirm  confidence  in  the  food  we  eat  being  able  to  nourish 
us;  we  exert  ourselves  to  procure  that  food,  and  when  we  feel  hungrj^  and  see  it  before 
us,  we  have  the  mental  elation  arising  from  a  near  and  certain  prospect  of  relief  and 
gratification.  If  there  be  anything  that  w^e  work  languidly  to  procure,  and  feel  little 
elated  by  being  near  or  possessing,  our  conviction  is  proved  to  be  feeble  as  to  the  utility 
of  that  thing,  or  as  to  the  pleasure  we  shall  derive  from  it.  So,  in  emjjloying  means  to 
compass  ends,  as  when  we  sow  that  we  may  reap,  work  that  we  may  obtain  abundance, 
study  that  we  may  be  informed — we  have  a  certain  confidence  in  the  connection  between 
the  means  and  the  ends;  in  other  words,  we  are  energetically  virged  to  use  those  means, 
and  having  done  so,  we  have  tiie  feeling  as  if  the  end  were  already  attained. 

Even  in  cases  the  farthest  removed  in  appearance  from  any  action  of  ours,  there  is 
no  other  criterion.  We  believe  a  great  many  truths  resi)ecting  the  world,  in  the  .'<hape 
of  general  propositions,  scientific  .statements,  afllrmations  on  testimony,  etc.,  which  are 
so  much  beyond  our  own  little  sphere,  that  we  can  rarelj^  have  any  occasion  to  involve 
tliem  in  our  own  procedure,  or  to  feel  any  hopeful  elation  on  their  account.  T\'e  like- 
wise give  credit  to  innumerable  events  of  past  histon,',  although  the  greater  number  of 
them  have  never  any  consequences  as  regards  ourselves.  Yet,  notwithstanding  such 
remoteness  of  interest,  the  tests  now  mentioned  must  apply;  otherwise,  there  is  no  real 
conviction  in  any  one  instance. 

There  is  a  distinction,  first  characterized  by  Aristotle,  between  potentiality  and  actu- 
ality (jM.yxe  and  esse),  which  truly  represents  two  different  states  of  mind  of  real  occur- 
rence. Besides  the  actual  doing  of  a  thing,  we  know  what  it  is  to  be  in  a  state  of 
preparedneas  to  act,  before  the  emergency  has  arisen,  or  while  it  is  still  at  a  distance  and 
uncertain.  The  thirsty  traveler,  not  knowing  of  a  spring  where  he  may  drink,  is 
debarred  from  the  act  that  his  condition  prompts  him  to,  but  he  is  in  an  attitude  of  mind 
tliat  we  call  being  ready  for  action  the  moment  the  opportunity  arrives.  We  all  cany 
about  us  a  number  of  unexecuted  resolutions,  some  of  them  perhaps  remaining  so  to  the 
last,  for  want  of  the  occasion.  Thej^  are  not,  on  that  account,  to  be  set  aside  as  having 
no  part  in  our  nature ;  they  are  genuine  phases  of  our  activity.  So  it  is  with  many 
tilings  believed  in  by  us,  without  an_y  actual  prospect  of  grounding  actions,  or  staking 
our  welfare,  upon  such  things.  When  we  say  we  believe  that  the  circumference  of  the 
globe  is  25,000  m.,  if  not  repeating  an  empty  sound,  or  indulging  an  idle  conception, 
we  give  it  out  that  if  any  occasion  arise  for  acting  on  this  fact,  we  are  ready  to  do  so. 
If  we  were  about  to  circumnavigate  the  earth,  we  should  commit  ourselves  to  this  reck 
oning.  Should  there  be  any  hesitation  on  the  point  when  the  time  for  action  came,  the 
professed  lielief  would  be  shown  to  be  hollow,  no  matter  how  often  we  heard  the  stnte 
ment,  or  repeated  it,  with  acquiescence.  The  genuineness  of  conviction  is  notoriously 
open  to  question,  until  an  opportunity  of  proceeding  upon  it  occurs.  Very  often  we 
deceive  ourselves  and  others  on  the  point — whether  we  are  in  full  potentiality  or  pre- 
paredness in  some  matter  of  truth  or  falsehood.  There  is  a  very  large  amount  of  Mind 
acquiescence  in,  or  tacit  acceptance  of,  propositions  which  never  become  the  subject  of 
any  real  or  practical  stake.  These  beliefs  falsely  so  called  confuse  the  line  of  demarka- 
tion  between  mere  intellectual  notions  and  .states  of  credence  or  conviction.  Of  this 
nature  is  the  acceptance  given  by  the  mass  of  mankind  to  the  statements  the}'  are  accus- 
tomed to  hear  from  the  better  informed  class  respecting  the  facts  of  science  and  the 
transactions  of  history.  They  do  not  di.spute  those  statements;  and  yet  they  might  be 
little  disposed  to  commit  their  serious  interests  to  such  facts.  So  with  regard  to  the 
religious  creed  handed  down  from  parent  to  child.  Some  are  found  believing,  in  the  full 
import  of  the  term;  others,  opposing  no  negative  in  any  way,  yet  never  performing  any 
actions,  or  entertain  either  hopes  or  fears,  as  a  consequence  of  their  supposed  accept 
ance  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers;  their  belief,  accordingly,  must  be  set  down  as  a 
nonentity. 

2.  There  is  considerable  interest  attached  to  the  inquiry  into  the  sources:  or  operating 
causes  of  this  efficacious  attribute  of  our  active  nature.  What  are  the  influences  that 
determine  us  to  adopt  some  notions  as  grounds  of  action  and  elements  of  liope  or  depres 
sion,  in  preference  to  others?  The  common  answer  to  this  question  is  the  possession  of 
evidence,  of  which  two  kinds  are  reckoned  b}-  .some  schools  —namely,  experience  and 
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intuition:  wliilc  others  recognize  experience  alone,  and  reject  the  intuitive  as  a  sufficient 
loiuulation  of  belief. 

As  regards  the  actual  sources  of  men's  convictions,  it  is  undeniable  that  many  things 
are  credited  without  any  reference  to  experience.  The  existence  of  superstitious  is  an 
example.  So  the  partialities  arising  out  of  our  likings  to  particular  persons,  and  the 
uudui!  depreciation  of  the  merits  of  those  whom  we  dislike,  present  instances  equally 
removed  from  the  criterion  of  experience.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  men  do 
not  aliide  ))y  that  criterion,  even  granted  that  they  ought  to  do  so.  Accordingly, 
it  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  tlie  mental  j)lillosoijher  to  specify  the  portions  of  our  con- 
stitution that  give  birtli  to  false,  mistaken,  or  unfounded 'belio^fs;  and  in  so  doing  he 
indlcati's,  tirst,  certain  intuitive  impidses  connected  with  our  active  nature;  and  sec- 
ondly, our  various  feelings,  or  emotions.  Whetlier  tlic  intuitive  be  a  source  of  autlientic 
beliefs,  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt;  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  a  genuine  source  of 
real  convictions.  We  have  a  ileeided  tendency  from  the  tirst  to  believe  tliat  the  present 
state  of  things  will  continue,  and  that  the  ab.sent  resembles  the  present.  He  that  has 
always  seen  water  liquid,  cannot  at  tirst  be  convinced  that  it  is  ever  or  anywhere  solid. 
We  "have  always  a  great  dilliculty  in  surmounting  the  primitive  impulse  to  consider 
other  men's  minds  as  exactly  like  our  own.  It  is  the  tendency  of  the  uncultured  human 
being  to  overgeneralize;  and  experience  comes  as  a  coi-rective,  often  very  painful  to 
submit  to.  Then,  again,  as  regards  the  emotions,  it  is  found  that  every  c^"  of  these,  if 
at  all  strong,  is  liable  to  blind  us  to  the  realities  of  the  world.  Fear  is  a  notable  exam- 
ple. Undc^-  a  fright,  a  man  will  believe  in  the  approach  of  the  direst  calamities.  Super- 
stition is,  lor  the  "most  part,  the  oif  spring  of  men's  fears.  The  effect  of  a  strong  emotion 
is  to  exclude  from  the  mind  every  fac^  or  consideration  except  those  in  keeping  with 
itself.  Intense  vanity  so  lords  it  over  the  current  of  the  thoughts  and  the  course  of  the 
observations,  as  to  present  to  one's  mind  only  the  very  best  side  of  the  character.  A  fit 
of  self-abasement  and  remorse  will  work  the  contrarj'  effect. 

It  Is  plain  enough,  therefore,  that  we  are  very  often  in  the  wrong,  by  trusting  to  our 
intuitive  tendencies,  and  as  often  so  under  our  emotions;  while  we  are  as  ready  to  act, 
and  to  derive  comfort  or  the  opposite,  under  false  beliefs,  as  under  the  very  soundest 
that  we  can  ever  arrive  at.  The  practice  of  life  points  to  experience  as  the  check  to  wrong 
believing.  If  we  find  on  trial  that  another  man's  feelings  differ  very  much  from  ours  in 
the  same  circumstances,  we  stand  corrected,  and  are  perhaps  wiser  in  future.  So,  in 
science,  experiment  is  the  ultimate  canon  of  truth.  There  ])revails,  notwithstanding, 
in  one  school  of  philosophy,  comprising  the  majority  of  metaphysical  philosophers  both 
in  England  and  in  Germany  and  France,  the  opinion  that  experience  is  not  the  only 
source  even  of  sound  or  true  beliefs.  There  are  those  who  contend  for  an  o  priori  origin  of 
scientific  first  principles;  such,  for  example,  as  the  axioms  of  mathematics.  "Things 
that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,"  is  one  of  the  class  about 
which  this  dispute  reigns.  There  is  also  a  doctrine  current  that  the  law  of  causation  has 
an  authority  derived  from  intuition.  Another  class  of  beliefs  relates  to  matters  alto- 
gether beyond  experience;  such  is  the  metaphysical  doctrine  of  the  infinite.  These 
various  convictions — a  priori,  as  they  are  called,  being  grounded  solely  in  the  internal 
impulses  of  the  human  mind — are  all  open  to  one  common  remark.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  some  intuitive  beliefs  are  unsound,  seeing  that  we  are  obliged  to  reject  a  greater  or 
less  number  because  of  their  being  flatly  contradicted  by  our  experience.  But  if  any 
have  to  be  rejected  in  this  way,  why  may  not  all  be;  and  what  criterion,  apart  from 
experience,  can  be  set  up  for  discriminating  those  that  we  are  to  retain?  Man  undoubt- 
ed!}' has  boundless  longings;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  infinite  corresponds  in  a  manner  to 
these.  Biit  in  actual  life  we  find  very  few  of  our  desires  fully  gratified,  not  even  those 
most  honorable  to  the  human  mind,  such  as  curiosity,  the  passion  for  self-improvement, 
and  the  desire  of  doing  good.  How,  then,  are  we  to  ascertain  which  of  the  longings  carries 
with  it  its  own  necessary  fulfillment  ?  Moreover,  the  intuitive  tendencies  are  exceed- 
ingly various  in  men ;  and  all  cannot  be  equally  true. 

Testimony,  which  is  properly  reckoned  one  of  the  sources  of  belief,  is,  in  its  operation, 
partly  founded  on  an  intuitive  tendency,  and  partly  on  experience.  We  at  first  believe 
whatever  we  are  told;  the  primitive  phase  of  our  nature  is  credulity:  the  experience  that 
we  soon  attain  to  of  untrue  statements  puts  us  on  our  guard,  and  we  learn  to  receive 
testimonv  under  some  circumstances,  and  from  some  persons,  and  not  in  all  cases 
indiscriminately. 

3.  lie.fponsibilif.i/  for  Belief. — A  lengthened  controversy  arose  some  time  ago,  on  the 
saying  of  Lord  Brougham,  that  "man  is  no  longer  accountable  to  man  for  his  belief, 
over  which  he  has  liimself  no  control."  Reduced  to  precise  terms,  the  meaning  of  this 
assertion  is:  a  man's  belief  being  involuntary,  he  is  not  punishable  for  it.  The  question 
therefore  arises,  horcfir  is  belief  a  voluntary  function?  for  it  is  known  that  the  will  does 
to  some  extent  influence  it. 

A\"liat  a  man  shall  see  when  he  opens  his  eyes  is  not  in  his  own  powder;  but  the  open- 
ing of  the  eyes  is  a  voluntary  act.  So,  after  listening  to  a  train  of  arguments  on  a  cer- 
tain dispute,  we  might  be  irresistibly  inclined  to  one  side;  but,  supposing  us  to  live  in  a 
countrv  wliere  the  adhesion  to  that  side  is  criminal,  and  punished  severely,  we  should 
very  likely  be  deterred  from  hearing  or  reading  anything  in  its  favor.  To  this  extent, 
thc'adoption  of  a  belief  is  voluntary.     The  application  of  strong  motives  of  the  nature 
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of  reward  or  punishment  is  suffieient  to  cause  one  creed  to  prevail  rather  than  another, 
as  we  sec  in  those  countries  and  in  tliose  a,2;cs  where  tiicre  lias  been  no  tolci'ation  of 
dissent  from  the  established  religion.  The  mass  of  the  jjcople  have  been  in  this  way  so 
fenced  in  from  kuowini";  any  other  opinions,  that  they  have  become  conscientiously 
attached  to  the  creed  of  their  education. 

When  the  question  is  asked,  therefore,  whether  punishment  can  control  men's 
beliefs,  and  not  their  professions  merel}',  all  history  answers  in  the  affirmative,  as  regards 
religious  and  political  creeds,  on  which  the  majority  of  mankind,  being  insufficient 
judges  of  themselves,  are  led  by  tradition  and  by  education.  Ihit  in  matters  of  daily 
practice,  where  the  simplest  can  judge  as  well  as  the  wisot,  the  case  is  altered.  No 
severity  of  threat  could  bring  a  man  into  the  state  of  believing  that  his  night's  rest  was 
hurtful  to  him;  he  might  be  overawed  into  saying  that  it  was  so,  but  he  would  never 
act  out  his  forced  affirmation,  and  therefore  he  would  show  that  he  did  not  believe  it. 

If  the  sentence  of  Lord  Brougham  is  held  to  imply  that  all  beliefs  are  beyond  the 
power  of  external  motives,  and  therefore  that  rewards  and  punishments  can  go  no  further 
than  making  outward  conformity,  we  must  pronounce  it  erroneous.  For  granting  that 
motives  cannot  have  a  direct  efficacy  on  the  state  of  a  man's  convictions — which  cannot 
be  conceded  in  all  cases — yet  the  indirect  influence  is  so  great  as  to  produce  the  unanim- 
ity of  whole  nations  for  centuries  in  some  one  creed.  But  if  it  is  only  meant,  that 
such  indirect  means  owjht  not  to  be  applied  to  swaj'  men's  convictions,  this  is  merely  a 
way  of  affirming  the  right  of  free  thought  and  inquiry  to  all  mankind,  and  the  iniquity 
of  employing  force  on  such  a  matter. — On  the  subject  of  belief  geuerallj',  see  Bain  on 
the  Emotions  and  the  Will. 

BELISAKITJS  (in  Slavonic,  Beli-tzar,  "White  Prince  ').  This  heroic  and  loyal  sol- 
dier, to  whom  the  emperor  Justinian  was  principally  indebted  for  the  glory  of  his  reign, 
was  born  at  Germania,  in  Jllyria,  agout  505  a.d.  lie  first  assumed  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion when  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  eastern  army  of  the  empire, 
stationed  on  the  confines  of  Persia,  where,  in  530  a.d.,  he  gained  a  victor}^  over  a  Per- 
sian army  nearly  twice  as  large  as  his  own.  The  liistoriau  Procopius  was  at  this  time 
secretary  to  Belisarius.  In  the  following  j^ear,  when  the  Persians  had  penetrated  into 
Syria,  intending  to  attack  Antioch,  B.  being  compelled  by  the  impatience  of  his  troops 
to  offer  battle  at  Callinicum,  a  town  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Bilecha  and  Euphrates, 
was  defeated,  and  in  consequence  recalled.  This  petulant  injustice,  however,  did  not 
weaken  that  principle  of  duty  which  ever  controlled  and  inspired  the  great  soldier.  He 
still  remained  the  Arm  supporter  of  his  sovereign.  In  Constantinople,  the  strife  of  the 
two  parties,  styled  respectively  "the  green"  and  "the  blue,"  had  endangered  the 
authority  and  even  the  life  of  Justinian;  already  a  new  emperor,  Hypatius,  had  been 
elected,  wlien  B.,  at  the  head  of  the  life-guards,  attacked  and  slew,  in  the  race-course, 
30,000  of  the  green  or  anti-loyalist  party,  and  thus  restored  tranquillity.  Previous  to 
this,  he  had  married  a  wealthy  but  protligate  lady,  Autonia,  whom  he  loved  Avith  the 
same  blind  uxoriousness  that  ^Marcus  Aurelius  exhibited  towards  Faustina.  The  only 
points  in  his  history  which  are  not  edifying,  are  those  in  Avhich  he  yielded  to  her 
noxious  solicitations.  The  military  career  of  B.  may  be  divided  into  two  great  epochs; 
the  war  against  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  the  war  against  the  Goths  in  Ital.y,  which 
again  subdivides  it.self  into  two  campaigns,  with  an  interval  of  four  years  between  them. 
The  first  of  these  epochs  was  commenced  by  Justinian  sending  B. ,  in  553  a.d.,  with  an 
army  of  15,000  men  into  Africa,  in  order  to  recover  the  provinces  there  held  hj  the  Van- 
dal king,  Gelimer.  After  achieving  two  victories,  B.  made  the  king  a  prisoner,  seized 
his  treasures,  and  after  conquering  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  he  brought 
him  to  Constantinople,  where  he  appeared  in  a  triumphal  procession  of  the  conqueror — 
tlie  first  that  a  sultject  had  enjoyed  since  the  days  of  Tiberius.  The  African  Vandals 
never  recovered  i'rom  this  overthrow.  Medals  were  struck  in  B.'s  honor;  and 
on  the  1st  Jan.,  535,  he  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  "consul,"  and  granted  a  second 
triumph,  according  to  the  old  republican  style.  The  second  war  was  occasioned  by  the 
divisions  existing  in  the  roj'al  family  of  the  Ostrogoths,  which  induced  Justinian  to 
attempt  to  wrest  Italy  from  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  In  535,  B.  conquered  Sicily; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  536,  he  crossed  over  to  lower  Italy,  where  all  the  cities  submitted 
to  him  except  Naples,  which  he  carried  by  stoi'm.  On  the  10th  of  Dec.  he  entered 
Rome,  having  made  an  amicable  arrangement  with  the  inhabitants.  As  he  found  his 
forces  not  strong  enough  to  contend  with  the  Goths  in  open  field,  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  inclosed  and  besieged  in  Rome:  after  the  defense  had  lasted  a  year,  the  Goths  raised 
the  siege.  In  538,  Narses  had  been  sent  with  a  reinforcement  for  the  armj'  in  Italy;  but 
some  misunderstanding  occurring  between  the  two  generals,  the}'  were  prevented  from 
relieving  jMilan,  which  in  539  was  carried  and  devastated  by  Braias,  nephev,'  of  the 
Gothic  king,  Vitiges.  Consequently,  Narses  was  recalled  from  Italy;  and  B..  now 
placed  at  the  head  of  both  armies,  refused  to  assent  to  a  treaty  proposed  to  king  Vitiges 
by  Justinian's  ambassadors.  Vitiges  had  persuaded  the  Persian  king.  Chosroes,  to 
invade  the  ea.stern  Roman  territory.  B.  now  drove  the  Goths  back  to  Ravenna,  which 
he  captured  in  540.  along  with  Vitiges  himself.  But  before  he  could  complete  his  con- 
quest of  the  Goths,  he  was  recalled  by  Justinian  to  Constantinople,  where  he  soon 
appeared,  bringing  with  him  the  king  Vitiges,  several  Gothic  chieftains,  and  the  royal 
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treasures.  In  541-48,  he  was  enea,c:ed  in  a  campaiiin  as^ainst  the  Persians,  wlio  had  cap- 
tured Antiocli;  but  was  again  recalled,  on  account  of  slanderous  representations  made  to 
tlie  eraper(n-,and  the  enterjirise  necessarily  proved  indecisive.  Mis  second  great  struggle 
with  the  Ostogoths  now  begins.  In  544,  the  I)arl)arians,  under  Totila,  again  invaded 
and  reconquered  Italy.  ]}.  was  sent  against  Iheni,  but  with  an  insutticient  army.  He, 
however,  maintained  his  ground  for  live  years,  harassing  the  enemy  !)y  his  skillful 
movements,  and  even  succeeded  so  far  as  to  regain  pos.se.ssion  of  Koine.  But,  in 
spite  of  his  repeated  entreaties,  no  reinforcements  were  sent  to  him;  and  in  Sejit.,  548, 
he  gave  up  the  conuuand,  his  rival,  Narses,  being  appointed  in  his  phice.  After  tea 
years  of  retirement,  B.  once  more  came  forward  at  the  head  of  an  army  hastily  col- 
lected, and  overthrew  the  Bulgarians,  who  had  threatened  Constantinople.  Here  this 
faithful  servant,  who  at  Ravenna  had,  in  a  spirit  of  n<;ble  loyally  unknown  to  the 
warriors  in  those  sellish  and  ambitious  times,  refu.sed  the  crown  of  Italy  olTered  to  him 
by  the  Goths,  was  at  length  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against  .Justinian,  and  imprisoned, 
Dec,  5G3;  but  according  to  Malala  and  Theophanes,  Justinian  became  convinced  of 
B.'s  innocence,  and  restored  him,  after  six  months,  to  all  his  honors.     He  died  Mar.,  564. 

The  biography  of  B.  has  been  treated  with  great  license  by  writers  of  fiction, 
especially  by  Marmontel,  who  has  represented  the  hero  as  cruelly  deprived  of  sight, 
aud  reduced  to  beg  for  his  bread  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople.  Tzetzes,  a  writer 
of  the  12th  c.,  states  that,  during  his  half-year's  imprisonment,  B.  suspended  a  bag 
from  the  Avindow  of  liis  cell,  and  exclaimed  to  those  who  passed  by  "Give  an 
obolustoB.,  who  rose  by  merit,  and  was  cast  down  by  envy!"  but  no  writer  contem- 
porary with  B.  mentions  tiiis  circvmistance.  Lord  Mahon,  in  his  L/fe  of  Btitsnnus 
(Lond.  1829),  endeavors,  but  without  success,  to  confirm  the  tradition,  or  rather  tlie  fic- 
tion, of  B.  being  deprived  of  sight  and  reduced  to  mendicanc3^  This  fiction  sup- 
plies the  subject  of  a  fine  picture  by  the  French  painter  Gerard. 

In  figure,  B.  was  tall  and  majestic;  in  di.sposition,  humane  and  generous;  pure  in 
his  morals,  temperate  in  his  habits,  a  valiant  soldier,  a  skillful  general,  and  above  all, 
possessed  by  a  sublime  spirit  of  loyalty  to  his  sovereign. 

BELIZE.     See  Balize. 

BELJU'RIE,  or  Bail.jukie,  a  t.  of  India,  in  the  British  district  of  Moradabad,  n.w. 
provinces,  2  m.  n.w.  from  Kashipur.     Pop.  '71,  including  part  of  Kashipur,  8253.    . 

BELKNAP,  a  co.  in  New  Hampshire;  intersected  by  the  Boston,  Concord  and 
Montreal  railroad;  300  sq.m.  ;  pop.  '70,  17,681.  The  surface  is  hilly,  soil  fertile.  Co. 
seat,  Laconia. 

BELKNAP,  Jeremy,  d.d.,  1744-98;  b.  Ma.ss.,  and  graduate  of  Harvard;  pastor  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  over  Federal  street  church,  Boston.  He  founded  the  Massachu- 
setts historical  society  in  1791.  Among  his  works  ave  IIMory  of  New  Havipsldre,  and 
American  Biography. 

BELL.  Bells  are  u.sually  formed  of  a  composition  of  copper  and  tin,  called  bell 
metal.  When  the  proper  })roportions  of  the  two  metals  are  fused  togetl\er,  the  com- 
pound is  poured  into  a  mold.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  best  proportions  of  the  copper 
and  tin.  Some  give  80  parts  of  copper  to  20  of  tin,  or  4  to  1;  others  state  the  propor- 
tions as  being  3  to  1.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  of  England,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  3  to  1;  and  the  small  bronze  bells  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  in  the  palace  of  Nim- 
roud,  are  found  to  contain  10  of  copper  to  1  of  tin.  Hand-bells  are  often  made  of  brass, 
antimony  alloyed  with  tin,  German  silver,  real  silver,  and  gold.  The  notion  that  in 
old  times  silver  was  mixed  with  bell-metal  to  sweeten  the  tone,  is  a  mi.'ftake.  Silver,  in 
any  quantity,  would  injure  the  tone.  The  quality  of  a  bell  depends  not  only  on  tlie 
composition  of  the  metal  it  is  made  of,  but  very  much  also  on  its  sliape,  and  on  the  propor- 
tions between  its  height,  width,  and  thickness;  for  which  tlie  bell-founder  has  rules 
derived  from  experience,  and  confirmed  by  science.  The  pitch  of  a  bell  is  higher  the 
smaller  it  is.  For  a  peal  of  four  bells  to  give  the  pure  chord  of  ground  tone  (key-note), 
third,  fifth,  and  octave,  the  diameters  require  to  be  as  30,  24,  20,  15,  and  the  weights  as 
80,  41,  24, 10.  A  less  quantity  of  the  metal  than  is  due  to  the  calilier  of  the  bell  though 
giving  the  same  note,  produces  a  meager  harsh  soimd;  and  the  real  or  fancied  superi- 
ority in  dignity  of  tone  of  some  old  bells,  is  ascribed  to  a  greater  weight  of  metal  having 
been  allowed  for  the  same  note  than  modern  economy  would  dictate.  Bells  have  been 
cast  of  steel,  some  of  which  have  had  a  tone  nearly  equal  in  fineness  to  that  of  the  best 
bell-metal,  but  deficient  in  length,  having  less  vibration.  Some  have  also  been  cast  of 
glass,  with  a  considerable  thickness  of  the  material;  and  these  give  an  extremely  fine 
sound,  but  are  too  brittle  to  stand  the  continued  use  of  a  clapper. 

From  a  remote  antiquity,  cymbals  and  hand-bells  were  used  in  religious  ceremonies. 
In  Egypt,  it  is  certain  that  "the  feast  of  Osiris  was  announced  by  ringing  bells;  Aaron,' 
and  other  Jewish  highpriests,  wore  golden  bells  attached  to  their  vestments;  and  in 
Athens,  the  priests  of  Cybele  used  bells  in  their  rites.  The  Greeks  employed  them 
Qcoda)'n\  camps  and  garri.son ;  and  the  Romans  announced  the  hour  of  bathing  and  of 
business  by  the  tintinnabulum.  The  introduction  of  bells  into  Christian  churches  is 
usually  a.scribed  to  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nolia  in  Campania  (400  a.d.);  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  their  existence  for  a  century  later.    That  they  were  first  made  in  Campania,  is 
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inferred  from  the  name  given  to  them — cmnpana;  hence  carripnnile,  the  bell-tower.  Their 
use  in  churches  and  monasteries  soon  spread  tlnouirh  Christendom.  Tiiey  were  introduced 
into  France  about  550;  and  Benedict,  abbot  of  Wearmoutli,  brought  one  from  Italy  for  his 
churcli  about  680.  Pope  Sabinian  (600)  ordained  tliat  every  hour  shouUl  be  announced 
by  sound  of  bell,  that  tlie  people  might  be  warned  of  the  approach  of  the  horct  cnuonico', 
or  hours  of  devotion.  Bells  came  into  use  in  the  ea.st  in  tlie  9th  cand  in  Swit/.erland 
and  Grermany  in  the  11th  century.  Most  of  the  bells  first  used  in  Western  Christendom 
seem  to  have  been  hand-bells.  Several  examples,  some  of  them,  it  is  believed,  as  old  as 
the  6th  c,  are  still  preserved  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  "Wales.  They  are  made  of  thin 
plates  of  hammered  iron,  bent  into  a  four-sided  form,  fastened  with  rivets,  aisd  brazed 
or  bronzed.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is  that  which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  St. 
Patrick,  QiiVLedWidChg-iin-eadhachta  Phatrnic,  or  "the  bell  of  Patrick's  "Will."  It  is  6 
in.  high,  5  in.  broad,  and  4  in.  deep,  and  is  kept  in  a  case  or  shrine  of  brass,  euriched 
with  gems  and  with  gold  and  silver  filagree,  and  made  (as  an  inscription  in  Irish  shows) 
between  the  years  1091  and  1105.  The  bell  itself  is  believed  to  be  mentioned  iu  the 
Annoh  of  Ulster  as  early  as  the  year  553.  Engravings  as  well  of  the  bell  as  of  its  shrine, 
with  a  history  of  both,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves  of  Lusk,  were  published  at  Belfast 
(where  the  relic  is  preserved)  in  1850.  Some  of  the  Scotch  bells,  of  the  same  primitive 
type,  are  figured  and  described  in  t\\Q  lUiixtratrd  Catalogue  of  the  Arclia'oh'jical  31u.fcum 
at  EiJtnbxr}///  -in  1856  (Edin.  1859).  The  four-sided  bell  of  St.  Gall,  an  Irish  missionary, 
who  died  about  616,  is  still  shown  in  the  monastery  of  the  city  which  bears  his  name  in 
Switzerland.  Church-bells  were  suspended  either  in  the  steeples  or  church-towers,  or 
in  special  bell-towers.  They  were  long  of  comparatively  small  size;  the  bell  which  a 
king  presented  to  the  church  of  Orleans  in  the  11th  c,  and  which  was  remarkable  in  its 
age,  weighed  only  2600  poimds.  In  the  13th  c,  much  larger  bells  began  to  be  cast,  hut 
it  was  not  until  tlie  15th  c.  that  they  reached  really  considerable  dimensions.  The  bell 
"Jacqueline"  of  Paris,  cast  in  1400,  weighed  15,0()0  pounds;  another  Paris  bell,  cast  in 
1473,  weighed  25,000  pounds;  the  famous  bell  of  Rouen,  cast  in  1501,  weighed  36,364 
pounds.  The  largest  bell  in  the  world  is  the  great  bell  or  monarch  of  Moscow,  above  21 
ft.  iu  height  anddiameter,  and  weighing  193  tons.  It  was  cast  in  1734,  but  fell  down 
during  a  fire  in  1737,  was  injured,  and  remained  sunk  iu  the  earth  till  1837,  when  it  was 
raised,  and  now  forms  the  dome  of  a  chapel  made  by  excavating  the  space  below  it. 
Another  I\Ioscow  bell,  cast  in  1819,  weighs  80  tons.  The  great  bell  at  Pekm,  14  ft. 
high,  with  a  diameter  of  13  ft.,  weighs  53i  tons;  those  of  Olmiitz,  Rouen,  and  Vienna, 
nearly  18  tons;  that  first  cast  for  the  new  palace  at  "Westminster  (but  cracked),  14  tons; 
that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  at  Montreal  (cast  1847),  13+  tons;  "great  Peter," 
placed  in  York  Minster  1845,  1  Of  tons;  "great  Tom"  at  Lincoln,  5^  tons;  great  bell 
of  St.  Paul's,  5jijj  tons. — See  an  interesting  article  on  Bells  in  the  Qum-terly  lieview 
for  Sept.,  1854. 

From  old  usage,  bells  are  intimatel}'^  connected  with  the  services  of  the  Christian 
church — so  much  so,  that  apparently  from  a  spirit  of  opposition,  the  Mohammedans 
reject  the  use  of  bells,  and  substitute  for  them  the  crj'  of  the  Imaum  from  the  top  of 
the  mosques.  Associated  in  various  ways  with  the  ancient  ritual  of  the  church,  bells 
acquired  a  kind  of  sacred  character.  They  were  founded  with  religious  ceremonies  (see 
Schiller's  ode),  and  consecrated  by  a  complete  baptismal  service;  received  names,  had 
sponsors,  were  sprinkled  with  water,  anointed,  and  finally  covered  with  the  white  gar- 
ment or  chrisom,  like  infants.  This  usage  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Alcuin,  and  is  still 
practiced  iu  Roman  Catholic  countries.  Bells  had  mostly  pious  inscriptions,  often 
indicative  of  the  wide-spread  belief  in  the  mysterious  virtue  of  their  sound.  They  were 
believed  to  disperse  storms  and  pestilence,  drive  away  enemies,  extinguish  fire,  etc.  A 
common  inscription  in  the  middle  ages  was: 

Funera  plango,  f ulgura  frango.  Sabbata  pango, 
Excito  lentos,  dissipo  ventos,  paco  cruentos. 

Among  the  superstitious  usages  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  old  St.  Paul's  church 
in  London,  was  the  "ringinge  the  hallowed  belle  in  great  tempestes  or  lightninges" 
(Brand's  Popular  Atitiquitu's,  vol.  ii.).  From  this  superstition  possibly  sprang  the  later 
notion,  that  when  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's  tolled  (which  it  does  only  on  the  death  of 
a  member  of  the  royal  family,  or  a  distinguished  personage  in  the  city)  it  turned  all  tlie 
beer  sour  in  the  neighborhood — a  fancy  facetiously  referred  to  by  "Washington  Irving 
in  the  Sketch-Book.  It  would  seem  that  the  strange  notion  that  bells  are  etficacious  in 
dispelling  storms,  is  by  no  means  extinct.  In  1852,  the  bishop  of  Malta  ordered  the 
church-ljells  to  be  rung  for  an  hour  to  allaj'  a  gale. 

Church-bells  were  at  one  time  tolled  for  those  passing  out  of  the  world.  It  was  a 
prevailing  superstition  that  bells  had  the  power  to  terrify  evil  spirits,  no  less  than  to 
dispel  storms;  and  the  custom  of  ringing  what  was  called  the  passing-bell,  "grew  [we 
quote  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  above  referred  to]  out  of  the  belief  that  devils 
troubled  the  expiring  patient,  and  lay  in  wait  to  afflict  the  soul  the  moment  when  it 
ascaped  from  the  body. "  .  .  .  "  The  tolling  of  the  passing-bell  was  retained  at  the 
reformation;  and  the  people  were  instructed  that  its  use  was  to  admoni.sh  the  living, 
and  excite  them  to  pray  for  the  dying."  But  "by  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  the 
passing-bell,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  had  almost  ceased  tobe  heard.  The  toll- 
injr^  indeed,  continued  in  the  old  fashion;  but  it  took  place  after  the  death,  instead  of 
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before."  The  practice  of  slowly  and  solonuily  tolling  cliurcli-bells  at  deaths,  or  while 
fuuenils  are  boiiiii;  conducted,  is  still  a  usiijio  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  more  par- 
ticularly as  a  mark  of  respect  for  tlie  decenscd.  Tli(;re  is  another  use  of  tlie  bell  iu  reli- 
gion, called  the  jmrdon,  or  (u;e  bell,  abolished  among  Protestants.  The  i)ar(lon-l)ell  was 
tolled  before  and  after  divine  service,  for  some  time  prior  to  the  reformation,  to  call  the 
worshipers  to  a  preparator}-  prayer  to  the  Virgin  iMary  before  engaging  m  the  solem- 
nity, and  an  invocation  for  pardon  at  its  clo.se.  Bishop  Burnet  has  recorded  tlie  order 
of  a  bishop  of  yarum,  in  1538,  concerning  the  di.scoutinuanee  of  tlie  custom.  It  runs 
thus:  "That  liie  bell  called  the  par(h)n  or  ave  bell,  which  of  longe  tyme  hathe  been 
used  to  be  tolled  three  tymes  after  and  before  divine  service,  be  not  hereafter  iu  any  part 
of  my  dioccsse  any  more  tollyd." 

The  ringing  of  the  curfcw-bell,  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  by 
William  the  concpieror,  was  a  custom  of  a  civil  or  political  nature,  and  only  strictly 
observed  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  William  Kufu.s.  Its  object  was  to  warn  the  public 
to  extinguish  their  tires  and  lights  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  eight  o'clock 
ringing  is  still  continued  in  many  j)arts  of  England  and  Scotland. 

As  the  liberty  of  public  worship  in  places  of  meeting  by  themselves  was  yielded  to 
dissenters,  bj'  the  various  governments  of  Europe,  only  with  reluctance,  the  u.se  of  bells 
in  chapels  as  a  summons  to  divine  service  is  not  allowed  except  in  the  more  enlightened 
countries.  Speaking  on  this  subject  as  referring  to  England,  lord  chief-justice  Jervis, 
in  giving  judgment  on  a  case  tried  at  the  Croydon  a.ssizes  in  I80I,  says:  "With  regard 
to  the  right  of  using  bells  iu  places  of  worship  at  all,  by  the  common  law,  churches  of 
every  denomination  have  a  full  right  to  use  bells,  and  it  is  a  vuluar  error  to  suppose  that 
there  is  any  distinction  at  the  present  time  iu  this  respect."  Throughout  England  and 
Scotland,  however,  comparatively  few  dissenting  places  of  worship  possess  bells — still 
fewer  have  steeples.  In  towns  and  villages,  the  places  of  worship  connected  with  the 
established  church  are  commonly  distinguished  by  some  kind  ol  belfiy  or  bell-cote  with 
bells.  The  ringing  of  these  for  divine  service  on  Sundays,  and  on  other  occasions,  forms 
the  theme  of  many  poetical  allusions.     The  lines  of  Cowper  will  occur  to  recollection: 

How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells, 
Falling  at  interval,  upon  the  ear, 
In  cadence  sweet !  now  dying  all  away. 
Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still, 
Clear  and  sonorous  as  the  gale  comes  on. 

On  all  that  belongs  to  the  plajing  of  bells  in  belfries,  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
Netherlands  long  since  arrived  at  proticiency.  In  .some  of  the  church-towers  of  that 
country,  the  striking,  chinung,  and  playing  of  bells  is  incessant;  the  tinkling  called 
chimes  usually  accompanies  the  striking  of  the  hours,  half-hours,  and  quarters;  while 
the  playing  of  tunes  comes  in  as  a  special  divertisement.  In  some  instances,  these  tune- 
])layiug  bells  are  .sounded  by  means  of  a  cylinder,  on  the  principle  of  a  barrel-organ;  but 
in  others,  they  are  played  with  keys  by  a  musician.  The  French  apply  the  term  carilhns 
to  the  tunes  played  on  bells;  but  in  England,  it  is  more  usual  to  give  the  term  carillons 
to  the  suites  of  bells  which  jneld  this  kind  of  music.  In  this  last  sen.se,  the  tower  of 
Les  Hallcs,  a  large  building  at  Bruges,  is  allowed  to  contain  the  finest  carillons  in 
Europe.  There  is  a  .set  of  music-bells  of  this  kind  in  the  steeple  of  St.  Giles's  church, 
Edinburgh.  On  these,  tunes  are  played  for  an  hour  daily  at  certain  seasons  by  a  musi- 
cian, who  has  a  small  salary  from  the  civic  corporation. 

]\Iany  of  the  church-towers  in  London  are  provided  with  peals  of  bells,  the  ringing  of 
which  is  a  well-known  practice.  Eight  bells,  which  foi'm  an  octave  or  diatonic  scale, 
make  the  most  perfect  peal.  The  variety  of  chaiujea  or  permutations  of  order  that  can  be 
rung  on  a  peal,  increases  enormously  with  the  number  of  bells:  3  Ijells  allow  6  changes;  4 
bells,  2-1;  13  bells  give  as  many  as  479,001,600  changes.  The  ringing  of  peals  differs 
entirely  from  tolling — a  distinction  not  sufficiently  recognized  in  those  places  where  an 
ordinary  ringing  of  bells  is  made  to  suffice  alike  for  solemn  and  festive  occasions.  The 
merry  peal  almost  amounts  to  an  English  national  institution.  It  consists  in  ringing  the 
peal  in  moderately  quick  time,  and  in  a  certain  order,  without  interruption,  for  the  space 
of  an  hour.  Merry  peals  are  rung  at  marriages  (if  ordered),  and  at  other  festive  events, 
the  ringers  being  properly  paid,  according  to  use  and  wont.  The  English  appear  to  be 
fond  of  these  peals,  and'  the  associations  which  they  call  up.  They  actually  make 
bequests  to  endow  periodical  peals  in  their  parish  church-towers;  leaving,  for  example, 
so  much  money  to  ring  a  merry  peal  for  an  hour  on  a  certain  evening  of  the  week,  or  to 
commemorate  victories,  or  some  other  subjects  of  national  rejoicing,  in  all  time  coming. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  peals  of  bells  in  London  is  that  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  Cheap- 
side,  which  form  the  basis  of  a  proverbial  expression  meant  to  mark  emphatically  a 
London  nativity — "Born  within  the  .sound  of  Bow-bells."  Brand  speaksof  a  substantial 
endowment  by  a  citizen  for  the  ringing  of  Bow-bells  early  every  morning  to  wake  up  the 
London  apprentices.  The  ringing  of  bells  in  token  of  merriment  is  an  old  usage  in 
England,  as  we  learn  from  Shakespeare: 

Get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyself. 
And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thy  ear. 
That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead. 

Sometimes,  in  compliment  to  a  newly  opened  church,  efforts  are  made  to  furnish  its 
belfry  with  the  proper  number  of  bells,  and  to  endow  it  at  once  for  a  weekly  merry  peal. 
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It  is  common  for  some  of  the  humbler  class  of  parishioners  to  form  a  company  of  bell- 
ringers,  acting  under  tlie  authority  of  the  church-wardens.  Some  emlowincnts  for  peals 
embrace  a  supper,  as  well  as  a  money  payment  to  tlie  ringers;  and  of  course,  in  such 
circumstances,  there  is  little  risk  of  the  merrj'  peal  falling  into  desuetude.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  what  witli  marriages,  and  other  festive  c-elebrations,  and  as  a  result  of 
endowments,  merry  peals  are  almo.st  constantly  going  on  sonicwliere  in  the  metropolis — a 
tine  proof,  it  may  be  said,  of  the  naturally  cheerful  and  generous  temperament  of  the 
English,  and  of  tlieir  respect  for  old  customs.  In  Lancashire,  the  art  of  playing  on  bells 
is  cultivated  with  much  enthusiasm  and  success.  The  bells  are  small,  and  arranged  on  a 
movable  stand:  they  are  struck  by  a  small  instrument  which  is  held  in  each  hand  of  the 
performer,  and  produce  a  sweet  tinkling  kind  of  music. 

The  custom  of  hanging  bells  on  the  necks  of  horses,  coavs,  and  other  animals,  was  in 
use  bjMhe  Romans,  and  still  survives.  The  •bells  give  notice  of  approach  in  the  dark, 
and  hung  on  cows,  goats,  or  sheep,  these  animals  can  be  easily  found  in  the  woods,  or 
on  the  mountains.     The  charming  poetical  allusion  of  Gray — 

And  drowsy  tinkUugs  lull  the  distant  folds — 

will  be  called  to  remembrance.  In  some  parts  of  England,  as  many  as  eight  small  bells, 
forming  an  octave,  are  attached  to  the  harness  of  wagon-horses.  The  attaching  of  bells 
in  a  fanciful  manner  to  riding  and  sleigh-horses  is  common  in  some  parts  of  Europe  and 
America. 

The  term  bell  is  infused  in  much  of  our  conversational  phraseology.  "To  bear  the 
bell,"  is  a  phrase  which  we  previously  attempted  to  explain.  At  one  period,  a  silver  bell 
w'as  the  prize  in  horse-races  in  England,  and  the  winning  horse  was  said  to  bear  away  the 
bell.  A  less  probable  explanation  is,  that  the  phrase  originated  in  the  custom  of  one  of 
the  most  forward  sheep  in  a  tiock  carrying  a  bell.  Hence,  at  least,  "  bell-wether  of  the 
flock,"  a  phrase  applied  disparagingly  to  the  leader  of  a  party.  The  old  fable,  in  which 
a  sagacious  mouse  proposes  that  a  bell  shall  be  hung  on  the  neck  of  the  cat,  so  that  all 
the  mice  may  be  duly  warned  of  her  approach,  has  given  rise  to  the  well  known-phrase 
of  "belling  the  cat."  Anyone  who  openl}' and  couragcousl}- does  something  to  lower 
the  ofl'ensive  pretensions  of  a  powerful  and  dangerous  person,  is  said  "to  bell  flie  cat." 

The  luingbifj  of  bells  in  dwelling-houses,  and  ringing  them  by  means  of  wires  from  the 
different  apartments,  is  quite  a  modern  invention;  for  it  was  not  known  in  England  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  Lately,  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  domestic  bell- 
hanging.  Instead  of  traversing  the  apartments,  and  turning  and  winding  by  means  of 
cranks,  the  w'ires  are  carried  directly  upward  in  tubes  in  the  walls  to  the  garret:  thence 
from  a  row  of  cranks  they  descend  together  to  their  respective  bells,  which  are  hung  in 
one  of  the  lower  passages.  More  recently,  there  has  been  introduced  a  system  of  electric 
bells,  which  is  likely  to  supersede  all  others.  The  arrangement  consists  of  an  electro- 
magnet, with  its  armature  fastened  at  one  end  by  a  spring,  and  terminating  nt  the  other 
in  a  hammer,  by  which  the  bell  is  struck.  The  battery  may  ha  placed  in  ain'  part  of  the 
building,  and  as  there  is  no  motion  in  the  wires,  no  cranks  or  other  apyiaratusare  requn-ed. 
Contact  is  made  by  pressing  a  stud,  and  messages  may  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  house, 
by  the  Morse  alphabet,  or  other  code  of  signals. 

BELL,  aco.  in  s.e.  Kentucky,  bordering  on  West  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  drained 
by  the  Cumberland  river;  500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  2731 — 111  colored.  The  surface  is  rough, 
aiid  in  some  parts  mountainous.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  business.  Co.  seat,  Pine- 
ville.     This  co.  was  formerly  called  Josh  Bell. 

BELL,  a  CO.  in  w.  Tennessee  on  the  Mississippi,  recently  established ;  a  good  cotton 
section.     Co.  seat.  Grand  Junction. 

BELL,  a  CO.  in  Texas,  in  a  fine  prairie  region  on  the  Leon  river,  well  adapted  to 
general  agriculture;  850  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  9771—1104  colored.     Co.  seat,  Belton. 

BELL,  Andrew,  d.d..  author  of  the  Madras  System  of  Edumfion,  Avas  born  at  St. 
Andrews  in  1753,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  that  place.  Subsequently  he  took 
orders  in  the  church  of  England;  and  after  residing  for  some  time  in  British  America 
was  appointed  one  of  the  cha]>lains  at  fort  St.  George,  Madras.  While  here  he  was 
intrusted  bv  the  directors  of  the  East  India  company  with  the  management  of  an  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  the  orphan  children  of  the  European  military.  The  arduous 
character  of  his  new  duties  compelled  him  to  reiiect  seriously  on  the  best  means  of  ful- 
filling them.  As  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  services  of  properly  qualified 
u.shers,  he  at  length  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  conducting  the  school  l)y  the  aid  of  the 
scholars  themseives.  Hence  originated  the  far-famed  "  Monitorial  System"  (q. v.). 
Alter  superintending  the  institution  for  seven  years,  the  state  of  his  health  forced  him  to 
return  to  Europe.  On  his  departure  he  received  a  most  flattering  testimonial  from  the 
directors  of  the  school.  In  1797,  after  his  arrival  in  England,  B.  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Vln  Experiment  in  Edncation,  made  at  the  Male^Asylum  of  Madras;  svfigesting  a 
System  by  tchirh  ^t  Srhool  or  Eamily  may  teach  itself  under  tlie  Superintendence  of  the  Master 
or  Parent.  This  pamphlet  attracted  little  attention  until  Joseph  Lancaster,  a  dissenter, 
commenced  to  work  upon  the  system,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  it  a  large  measure 
of  pul)lic  recognition.  In  1803,  Lancaster  also  published  a  tractate  on  education,  recom- 
mending the  monitorial  svstem,  as  it  was  now  called,  and  admitting  B,  to  be  the  original' 
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invcntovof  it,  nn  admission  ■which  he  aftovwnrds  dii5creflitably  retracted.  Lancasterian 
schools  now  began  to  spread  over  the  (.'ovintiy.  The  church  grew  alarmed  at  the  suc- 
cessful results  of  the  efforts  made  by  dissenters  to  educate  the  poor,  and  resolved  to  be 
philanthropical  ere  it  was  too  late.  B.  was  put  up  against  Lancaster.  Money  was  col- 
lected aiid  an  imnieu.se  amount  of  emulation  was  excited  in  the  bosoms  of  chvirchmen. 
Fortunately,  however,  this  rivalrj'  produced  only  beneficial  eifects,  and  tiie  motives 
whicli  induced  it  may  therefore  be  forgotten.  Later  in  life  B.  was  made  a  i)i'c)Hiidary 
of  Westminster,  and  master  of  Sherborn  hospital,  Diu'hiim.  lie  was  also  a  men)ber  of 
various  learned  societies.  Pie  died  at  Cheltenham,  Jan.  28,  1832.  He  left  (besides  a  val- 
uable estate)  £120,000  of  three  percent  stocks  for  the  purpose  of  founding  various 
educational  institutions  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Leith,  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  Cupar, 
and  St.  Andrews. 

BELL,  Sir  Chakles,  an  eminent  surgeon,  whose  discoveries  in  tlie  nervous  system 
have  given  him  a  European  fame,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1778,  and  while  a  mere 
youth  assisted  his  brother  John  (afterwards  noticed)  in  his  anatomical  lectures  and 
demonstrations.  In  1797  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  tlu;  Edinburgh  college  of  sur- 
geons, and  soon  after  apiiointed  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  royal  intlrraary.  In  1806  he 
proceeded  to  London,  and  for  some  years  lectured  with  great  success  on  anatomy  and 
surgery  at  the  academy  in  Great  Windmill  street.  Admitted,  m  1812,  a  member  of  the 
royal  college  of  surgeons,  Lonilon,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Middlesex 
hospital,  in  whicli  institution  he  delivered  clinical  lectures,  and  raised  it  to  the  high- 
est repute.  To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  gunshot  wounds,  he  twice  relinquished  his  Lon- 
don engagements — the  tirst  time  after  the  battle  of  Corunna  in  1809,  when  he  visited  the 
wounded  landed  on  the  southern  coasts  of  England;  the  other  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, when  he  repaired  to  Brussels  and  was  put  in  charge  of  a  hos[)ital  with  300  men. 
In  1824,  he  was  appointed  senior  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  to  the  royal  college  of 
surgeons,  Loudon,  and  subsequently  a  member  of  the  couucil.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  London  university,  now  university  college,  in  1826,  B.  was  placed  at  the  head  of  their 
new  medical  school.  He  delivered  the  general  opening  lecture  in  his  own  section,  and 
followed  it  by  a  regular  course  of  characteristic  lectures  on  physiology;  but  soon 
resigned,  and  confined  himself  to  his  extensive  practice,  which  was  chietly  in  nervous 
affections.  In  1831  he  was  one  of  the  five  eminent  men  in  science  knighted  on  the 
accession  of  William  IV".,  the  others  being  sir  John  Herschel,  sir  David  Brewster,  sir 
John  Leslie,  and  sir  James  Ivory.  In  1836  he  was  elected  professor  of  surgery  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  royal  societies  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  member  of  some  other  learned  bodies.  Author  of  various  works  on  sur- 
gery and  the  nervous  system,  and  editor,  jointl}'  with  lord  Brougham,  of  Palej^'s  Evi- 
dences of  Natural  Beligion,  B.  was  one  of  the  eight  distinguished  men  selected  to  write 
the  celebrated  Brklgewater  Ireatises,  his  contribution  being  on  The  Hand,  {fs  Mechanism 
and  Vitid  Eiidoin merits,  as  emncing  Dedgii  (1834).  He  died  suddenly,  April  30,  1842. 
Among  his  principal  works  are:  The  Anutomy  of  the  Brain  E.rplidned  in  a  Series  of 
Eagradngs,  12  plates  (Lond.  1802,  4to);  A  Series  of  Engravings  Explaining  the  Course  of 
the  Nerves,  {howd.  1804,  4to);  Essays  on  the  Anatomy  of  Expression  in  Painting,  plates 
(Lond.  1803, 4to);  posthumous  edition  much  enlarged,  entitled  The  Anatomy  and,  Pldlos- 
aphy  of  Expression  as  connected  with  the  Fine  Arts  (Lond.  1844,  8vo);  A  System  of  Operatim 
Surgery,  2  vols.  (Loud.  1807-9;  2d  ed.  1814);  Dissertation  on  Gunshot  Woh'iuls  (Lond. 
1814,  2  vols.  8vo);  Anatomy  and  Physiolorjy  of  the  Human  Body,  3  vols.  (1816);  various 
papers  on  the  nervous  system  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Pitilosophicid  Trarifuictions; 
Exposition  of  the  Natural  System  of  the  Nerres  of  the  Human  Body  (1824);  Institutes  of 
Surgery  (Ed'm.  2  vols.  1838,  12mo);  Animal  Mechanics,  contributed  to  the  Libra I'y  for 
tlie  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knotcledge  {\82S):  Nervous  System  of  the  Human  Body  (VioO),  4:to. 
See  Corresjwndence  of  Sir  Charles  B.  (1870). 

BELL,  Charles  H.,  1798-1875;  b.  ISf.  Y. ;  rear-admiral  in  the  U.  S.  navy.  He 
served  in  the  war  with  England  in  1812,  and  in  the  rebellion,  rising  to  commo- 
dore in  1862,  and  admiral  in  f866. 

BELL,  George  Joseph,  an  eminent  lawyer,  l^rother  of  the  above,  was  b.  at  Edin- 
burgh, 2uih  Mar.,  1770,  and  passed  advocate  in  1791.  Acknowledged  one  of  the  great- 
est masters  of  commercial  jurisprudence  of  his  time,  and  in  particular  of  that  depart- 
ment of  it  vv'hich  relates  to  the  laws  of  bankruptcy,  he  was,  in  1822,  appointed  professor 
of  Scots  law  in  Edinburgh  university;  and  in  1823,  a  member  of  tlie  connnission  for 
inquiring  into  Scottish  judicial  proceedings.  Subsequently,  he  was  member  of  a  com- 
mission to  examine  into  and  simplify  the  mode  of  procedure  in  the  court  of  session.  On 
the  report,  drawn  up  by  Bell,  was  founded  the  Scottish  judicature  act,  prepared  bj''  him, 
which  effected  man\'  important  changes  in  the  forms  of  process  in  the  superior  courts  of 
Scotland;  the  jury  court  being  abolished  as  a  separate  judicature,  and  conjoined  with 
the  court  of  session.  Appointed  in  1831  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  court  of  ses.sion,  he  was, 
in  1833,  chairman  of  the  royal  commission  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  law  in  gen- 
eral. He  also  prepared  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  bankruptcy  in  Scot- 
land. His  principal  works  are — Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Mercantile  Juriiprndence  (Edin.  1810,  4to;  5th  ed.  1826,  2  vf)ls.  4to);  Principles 
of  the  Lato  of  Scotland  (Edin.  1829,  8vo;  4th  ed.  1839,  8vo);  and  Commentaries  on  the 
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Bscent  Statutes  Relative  to  Diligence  or  Execution  against  tlie  Movahle  Estate,  Imprison- 
vie'iit,  Cessio  Bonorum,  and  Sequestration  in  Mercantile  Bankruptcy  (Edin.  1840,  4to). 
Bell  d.  23d  Sept.,  1843. 

BELL,  Hexky,  the  successful  introducer  of  steam-naviiration  into  Europe,  lifth  son 
of  Patrick  Bell,  a  meciianic,  was  h.  at  Torphiclien,  Linlitli^^owshire,  Scotland,  April  7, 
1767.  After  working  three  years  as  a  stone-mason,  he  was,  in  1783,  apprenticed  to  his 
ancie,  a  millwright.  He  was  instructed  in  ship-modeling  atBorrowstounness,  and  com- 
pleted his  knowledge  of  mechanics  with  an  engineer  at  Bell's  Hill.  Repairing  to  Lon- 
don, he  was  employed  hy  the  celebrated  Mr.  Rennie.  About  1700  he  returnetl  to  Glas- 
fow,  and  m  1808  removed  to  Helensburgh,  where  he  kept  the  principal  inn,  and  devoted 
imself  to  mechanical  experiments.  How  far  Bell  was  anticipated  by  Fulton  and  others, 
\n  his  application  of  steam  to  navigation,  will  be  considered  imder  the  head  of  Steam 
Navigatjon.  In  January,  1812,  a  small  vessel,  40  ft.  in  length,  called  the  C'oiuet,  built 
Under  his  directions,  and  with  an  engine  constructed  by  himself,  was  lauuci;cd  on  the 
Clyde  with  success — the  lirst  on  European  waters.  Five  years  previously,  on  Oct.  3, 
1807,  Mr.  Fulton,  a  Scottish  engineer  in  America,  had  placed  the  first  steamboat  on  the 
Hudson.  Bell  d.  at  Helensburgh,  Nov.  14,  1830.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
toemorj-  at  Duuglass  point  on  the  Clyde. 

BELL,  Heniiy  H.,  1807-69;  b.  X.  C. ;  an  American  naval  officer,  capt.  in  1833,  com- 
tnodore  the  next  year,  and  rear-admiral  in  1866.  He  was  fleet  capt.  under  Farragut  at 
the  capture  of  New  Orleans.  In  186.'5,  he  commanded  the  East  India  squadron,  and 
Was  drowned  while  endeavoring  to  get  his  barge  over  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  0.sada 
river,  Japan. 

EELL,  John,  1797-1869 ;  b.  Tenn. ;  agraduateof  Nashville  university;  a  lawj-er,  and 
member  of  congress  for  14  years  from  1827.  In  1843,  he  was  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  in  1841  secretary  of  war;  was  chosen  senator  in  1847,  and  again  in  1853. 
In  1860,  he  was  one  of  the  four  candidates  for  president  of  the  United  States,  and  got  the 
votes  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  39  in  all. 

BELL,  .JoiTN,  of  Antermonj-,  a  celebrated  Asiatic  traveler,  born  in  the  w.  of  Scotland 
in  1691,  studied  for  the  medical  profession.  In  1714,  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
soon  after  was  appointed  physician  to  an  embassy  from  Russia  to  Persia.  In  1719,  he 
Was  sent  upon  another  to  China,  through  Siberia.  In  1737,  he  was  swnt  on  an  embassy 
to  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  settled  for  some  years  in  the  Turkish  capital  as  a  mer- 
cluiat.  In  1747,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  died  at  Antermony,  Jul}'  1,  1780.  His 
Travch  from  St.  Petersburg  to  wrious  Parts  in  Asia,  in  2  vols.  4to,  were  published  by 
Bub'5cription  at  Glasgow  in  1763.  From  its  simplicity  of  style,  the  work  has  been 
described  as  "the  best  model,  perhaps,  for  travel-writing  in  the  English  language." 

BELL,  JoHX,  an  eminent  surgeon,  second  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Bell,  an  Epi-scopal 
minister  in  Edinburgh,  was  b.  in  that  city,  Maj"-  12,  1703.  He  studied  under  the  cele- 
brated Black,  Cullen,  and  Jlonro  secuiulus;  and  while  attending  the  anatomy  classes  of 
Dr.  Monro,  first  conceived  the  idea  of  teaching  the  application  of  the  science  of  anatomy 
to  practical  surgery.  He  commenced,  in  1786,  lecturing  at  Edinburgh  on  surgery  and 
anatomy,  and  in  1793  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Anatomy  of  the  Hv.manBody; 
in  1797,  appeared  the  second  volume;  and  in  1802,  the  third.  A  volume  of  anatomical 
drawings  ))}'  himself,  illustrative  of  the  structure  of  the  bones,  muscles,  and  joints,  was 
published  in  1794;  and  another  volume,  illustrative  of  the  arteries,  with  drawings  by 
his  brother,  afterwards  sir  Charles  Bell,  appeared  in  1801.  In  1798,  Bell  passed  some 
weeks  at  Yarmouth  among  the  seamen  of  lord  Duncan's  fleet  wounded  at  Camper- 
down;  and  in  1800  he  published  a  Memorial  concerning  the  Present  State  of  Militnry  Sur- 
gery. His  System  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  and  his  Discourses  on  the  JS'ature 
and  Cure  of  Wounds  (Edin.  1793-95),  were  translated  into  Geniian.  A  good  classical 
scholar,  he  vs-as  distinguished  alike  for  his  great  conversational  powers  and  general 
information.  Early  in  1816,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and,  his  health  declining, 
be  went  to  Paris,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Italy.  He  died  at  Rome,  of  dropsj',  April  15, 
1820.  Besides  tlie  works  mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of  The  Principles  (f  Surgery,  3 
vols.  4to,  1801-1807;  new  edition,  edited  by  his  brother,  sir  Charles  Bell.  1826.  A  post- 
humous work,  entitled  Observations  on  Italy,  edited  by  bishop  Sandford  of  Edinburgh, 
was  pulilished  by  his  widow. 

BELL,  Joms',  an  eminent  sculptor,  remarkable  for  rejecting  the  classical  antique 
model,  and  following  nature  only  in  his  works,  b.  in  Norfolk  in  1811,  first  exhibited  at 
the  roj'al  academy,  London,  in  1832,  a  religious  group.  His  works  are  numerous,  and 
of  high  and  original  merit.  B.'s  statues  of  lord  Falkland,  exhibited  in  model  at  West- 
minster hall,  1847,  and  sir  Robert  Walpole,  1854,  were  commissioned  for  the  nev.-  houses 
of  parliament.  One  of  his  best  known  designs  is  a  monument  to  the  guards  mIio  fell  in 
the  Crimea,  executed  in  1858.  In  decorative  art,  he  has  also  distinguished  himself. 
He  was  one  of  the  sculptors  of  the  prince  consort  memorial  in  Hyde  park,  London, 
which  was  unveiled  in  1873.  B.  is  the  author  of  a  Free  Hand  Draicing-hook  for  the 
Use  of  A  rtisans. 

BELL,  Luther  V..  ll.d.,  1806-02;  b.  Mass. ;  graduate  of  Bowdoin,  and  in  medicine 
of  Dartmouth;  practiced  in  New  York,  and  was  president  of  the  asylum  for  the  insane 
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at  Soinorvillo,  ^lass.     In  1801,  he  was  made  brigade  surgeon  in  the  arnij',  and  at  the 
time  ot  liis  deatli  was  mcdiral  director  of  a  division. 

BELL,  KoiucRT,  an  industrious  and  versatile  literary  writer,  the  son  of  a  magistrate, 
was  b.  at  Cork.  lOlh  Jan.,  1800,  and,  wlien  very  yoiing,  obtained  an  appointment  in 
a  government  department  in  I)ul)lin.  He  was  for  a  time  editor  of  the  government 
journal,  T/n'  I'ntriot.  In  1828,  lie  removed  to  London,  and  was  appointed  editor  of  Tho 
Atl((-'<  ne\vs])aper.  In  1839,  in  conjunction  with  sir  P^dward  Buiwer  Lytton  and  Dr. 
Jjardner,  lie  started  2' Jw  Monthly  Clivonide,  a  literary  periodical,  ])ul)lislied  by  Longman 
&  Co.;  and  lallerly  was  editor  of  it.  In  1.S41,  he  retired  from  The  AiUtu,  For 
Lardner's  Cyclopiedia,  Bell  wrote  The  Ilixtory  of  liunsm/d  vols. ,  and  The  LiceH  of  ilie 
Englixh  Poetn.  2  volumes.  The  last  volume  of  Southe}''s  Naral  Uiatofii,  left  mifinished  by 
the  author,  was  also  written  by  him,  as  wa.s  the  concluding  volume  of  Mackintosh's 
History  of  Eiiylaitd.  At  the  London  theaters,  three  live-act  comedies  liave  been  pro- 
duced by  him.  He  was  author,  also,  of  The  Ladder  of  Gold,  a  novel,  3  vols.,  1850; 
Heart  and  Altars,  a  collection  of  tales,  3  vols.;  Lfe  of  Cauin'nf/;  Outlines  of  China; 
Me)norials  of  the  Civil  War,  consisting  of  the  Fairfax  correspondence,  3  vols. ;  Wayside 
Pictarcs  through  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  In  1854,  he  commenced  an  annotated 
edition  of  the  English  jtoets;  and  received  from  tlie  king  of  the  Belgians  a  gold  medal, 
as  a  token  of  his  majesty's  sense  of  his  services  to  literature.     He  died  in  1867. 

BELL,  Thomas,  a  distinguished  naturalist,  the  son  of  a  medical  practitioner,  was  b. 
;rt  Poole,  Dorsetshire,  in  1793.  In  1814,  he  went  to  London,  and  studied  at  Guy's 
hospital,  and,  in  1815,  passed  the  college  of  surgeons.  In  1817,  he  commenced  a  course 
of  annual  lectures  on  dental  surgerj'  at  Guy's  hospital,  where  he  also  for  some  lime 
delivereil  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of,  and  a  prin- 
cipal contributor  to,  The  Zoological  Journal,  of  which  five  volumes  were  published;  also 
one  of  the  members  of  the  zoological  club  of  the  linnix'an  society,  afterwards  incor- 
porated with  the  zoological  society.  Elected  in  1828  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  in 
1840  iie  was  appointed  its  secretary.  In  1836,  he  became  professor  of  zoology  in  king's 
college,  London.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Ray  society,  in  1844,  for  the  publication 
of  rare  and  costly  works  on  natural  history,  he  was  elected  its  first  president.  In  1853, 
he  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  royal  society,  on  being  elected  president  of  the 
Linn;¥an  society.  He  is  author  of  a  History  of  British  Reptiles,  in  Van  Voorst's  series  of 
British  natural  history,  1839;  a  History  of  British  Quadrupeds,  same  series,  18C8;  and  a 
History  of  the  British  Stalk-eyed  Crustacea,  same  series,  1853.  In  1833,  he  commenced  a 
Monograph  of  the  Testudinaia.  The  article  "Reptiles,"  in  Darwin's  7jx>1  ogy  of  the  Voyage 
cf  the  Beagle,  was  written  by  Bell.  His  last  work  of  interest  was  a  new  edition  of 
Gilbert  White's  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne,  on  which  he  began  to  busy 
himself  in  1873.     B.  is  appropriately  the  proprietor  of  the  manor  of  Selborne. 

BELLA,  a  thriving  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Basilicata,  with  a  pop.  of  between 
5000  and  6000. 

BELLA,  Stefano  Della,  a  famous  Italian  engraver,  vras  b.  at  Florence,  18th  May, 
1610.  He  was  intended  for  a  goldsmith,  but  he  soon  left  that  calling  and  devoted  him- 
self to  engraving.  He  executtnl  upwards  of  1400  different  works,  of  almost  all  subjects 
— battles,  .sea-pieces,  landscapes,  animals,  etc.  All  are  characterized  by  freedom  and 
delicacy,  and  give  evidence  of  high  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  also  of 
much  patient  and  careful  manipulation.  One  of  his  most  admired  works  is  a  view  of 
the  Pout-Xeuf,  Paris.     He  died  12th  July,  1664. 

BELLADONNA,  Dwale,  or  Deadly  Nightshade  (Atropa  heUadonna),  a  plant  of  the 
natur:!l  order  sohnuweie  {q.v.);  an  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  iip  every  year  as  a 
bush,  from  tv.'o  to  six  feet  high,  with  ovate  entire  leaves,  and  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a 
lurid  purple  color,  which  are  fully  larger  than  those  of  the  common  harebell,  stalked  and 
solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  It"  produces  berries,  of  the  size  of  a  middle-sized 
cherry,  and  which,  when  ripe,  are  of  a  shining  black  color,  and  of  a  sweetish  and  not 
nauseous  taste,  although  the  whole  plant  has  a  disagreeable  heavy  smell.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  not  imcommon  in  England,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  towns  and  of  ruins.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  narcotic  and  poisonous, 
and  fatal  consequences  not  unfi-equently  follow  from  the  eating  of  its  berries,  which 
have  an  inviting  appearance.  Its  roots  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  parsnips. 
Dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  dilatation  of  the  eyes,  obscurity  of  vision,  paralytic 
tremblings,  loss  of  .sensation,  delirium,  and  stupor,  are  among  the  effects  of  poisoning 
by  belladonna.  When  death  takes  place  from  this  cause,  <'orruption  ensues  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity.  B.  is,  however,  of  great  value  in  medicine,  soothing  irritation  and 
pain,  particulaj'ly  in  nervous  maladies,  and  is  administered  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally in  the  form  of  extract,  tincture,  ointment,  and  plaster,  which  are  generally 
prepared  from  the  dried  leaves,  sometimes  from  the  root.  It  is  particularly  useful,  from 
its  power  of  dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  is  constantly  employed  by  oculists,  both 
for  examinations  and  operations.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  eye  to  diminish  the  sensibility 
of  the  retina  to  light.  It  has  recently  been  recommended  as  a  preventive  of  scarlet 
fever,  apparently  on  the  ground  of  its  tendency,  when  administered  in  frequent  small 
doses,  to  produce  an  eruption  and  an  affection  of  the  throat,  somewhat  similar  to  those 
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characteristic  of  tliat  disease;  but  tlie  evidence  of  its  ntililj'  for  this  purpose  is  not  suf- 
iK  lent  to  warnuit  contideiicc. — Tlie  iinmc  B.,  i.e.,  fair  hidy,  is  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  euiplo\inent  of  the  juice  for  staiuin^i,^  the  slsin.  Tlie  name  dwale  is 
.niipareutly  from  tlie  suine  root  wilh  the  French  ikail,  grief — an  alhi.--ion  to  tlie  same 
(|'ialities  wliicU  liave  ohtaiued  for  tiic  phiut  the  appelhition  of  deadly  nightshade.  Afropa 
is  from  Air&poK,  one  of  ihe  fates. — The  otiier  species  of  Atropa  are  Soutli  American. 

B.  owes  its  active  inuperlies  on  the  animal  system  to  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid 
iiiropiiic.  accompanied  by  anotiier  alkaloid,  hclladonnine.  The  alkaloid  atropine  is  pres- 
ciu  in  all  parts  of  the  plant,  and  in  all  the  preparations.  It  is  generally  procured  from 
the  root  of  B.,  and  then  forms  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  readily  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Atropine  is  a  very  active  poison,  and 
its  eifects  on  the  animal  system  resemble  in  an  inten.sitied  degree  the  manner  in  M-liich 
B.  acts.  It  has  been  introduced  into  medicine,  along  wilh  its  nitrate,  its  sulphate,  and 
its  hydrochlorate. 

BELLADOFNA  LIIY,  AmnrylUs  beUadonnn,  a  very  beautiful  species  of  amaryllis 
I'q.v.),  with  rose-colored  drooping  flowers  clustered  at  the  summit  of  the  leafless  flower- 
ing stem.  It  is  a  native  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  the  ^\'e^t  Indies,  has  become 
naturalized  in  Madeira,  and  is  a  not  unfrequent  ornament  of  gardens  in  England.  The 
flowering  stem  is  about  18  in.  high. 

BELLAI,  orBELLAY,  Gitill.\time  DV,  lordof  Langley;  1491-1543;  a  French  gen., 
distinguished  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.  He  was  an  able  soldier  and  diplomatist, 
Charles  V.  remarking  that  Langley 's  pen  had  fought  more  against  him  than  all  the  lances 
in  France.  When  Henry  Vlll.  was  seeking  divorce  from  Catherine,  Langley  worked 
earnestly  in  favor  of  the  king.  His  chief  writings  are  hisowa  memoirs  in  7  vols.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Mans,  where  a  noble  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

BELL  AIRE,  a  city  in  Belmont  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  river,  5  rn.  below  Wheeling, 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh,  railroads.  Pop.  '70, 
4,033:  in  '80,  8.028.  There  are  many  manufacturing  establishments,  including  glass- 
houses, nail  factories,  planing  mills,  etc.  The  city  is  supplied  with  gas  and  water,  and 
has  street  railroads.     Its  growth  has  been  verj--  rapid. 

BELLAMOXT,  or  BELLOMONT,  Kichakd  Coote,  Earl  of,  1636-1701;  English 
governor  of  the  colonies  of  New'  York  and  Massachusetts;  a  member  of  parliament  and 
an  earh^  advocate  of  the  cause  of  William  of  Orange;  attainted  in  1689,  but  was  tlie 
same  year  made  earl,  and  appointed  receiver  general  to  queen  Mary.  He  was  sent  out 
as  governor  in  1698.  He  was  popular  with  the  people  of  the  colonies,  thought  suspected 
of  a  degree  of  hypocrisy  in  religion.  LTnder  his  administration  the  famous  capt.  William 
Kidd  was  taken,  sent  to  England,  and  hanged  on  charge  of  piracy. 

BELLAMY,  Jacobus,  a  distinguished  Dutch  poet,  was  b.  at  Yliessingen  (Flushing). 
Nov.  12,  1757,  and  d.  Mar.  11,  1786.  His  parents  were  very  poor,  and  he  was  indebted 
for  his  education  to  the  patronage  of  a  clergyman,  and  other  persons,  who  had  seen  and 
admired  the  patriotic  effusions  of  his  boyish  muse,  and  who  subscribed  to  send  him  to 
the  university  of  Utrecht.  Here  the  talents  already  remarked  in  B.  were  devoted  chiefly 
to  poetiy,  though  his  benefactors  had  hoped  that  he  would  devote  himself  to  theology. 
His  first  .sentimental  and  anacreontic  poems,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1782,  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  earnest  patriotic  poems  {Vaderlandschc  Oezangcn),  and  ^n  the  same 
year,  a  third  volume  full  of  merit  (1785).  A  collected  edition  of  his  works  app  ared  at 
Haarlem  (182G),  but  it  does  not  contain  his  most  popular  poem,  Boosjc.  B.  wasp  )ssessed 
of  a  glowing  spirit  and  fancy,  as  well  as  a  fine  taste  and  ease  in  composition.  He 
deservedly  ranks  as  one  of  the  chief  restorers  of  national  literature  in  Holland. 

BELLAMY,  .Joseph,  d.d.,  1719-90;  b.  Conn.,  graduate  of  Yale,  and  Congregational 
jwstor;  famous  for  the  pungency  of  his  preaching.  His  .sermons  and  other  doctrinal 
woiks  jiave  been  published.     He  prepared  many  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

BELLAE.MINE,  Robert,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Catholic  theologians,  was  b.  at 
.Monte  Pulciano,  in  Tuscany,  Oct.  4, 1542.  He  entered  the  order  of  .Jesuits  in  1560.  and 
was  distinguished  among  his  confreres  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  studied  theology,  the 
clmich-councils,  the  fathers,  Hebrew,  history,  and  the  canon  law  In  1563,  he  gave  les- 
s  .ns  in  polite  literature  and  astronomy  at  Florence:  and  in  rhetoric,  at  Moudovi.  1564- 
'67.  In  bis  27th  year,  when  be  went  to  Louvaia  as  professor  of  theology,  be  began 
that  long  controversy  with  "  heretics"  which  formed  the  main  business  otMiis  life.  In 
1599.  wdien  he  was  made  a  cardinal  against  his  own  inclination,  he  used  his  influence 
over  pope  Clement  VIII.  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  Platonic  philosophv  into 
the  university  of  Rome,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  "pernicious:"  but  though  himself  a 
■lesuit,  he  honorably  opposed  the  Dominicans  with  regard  to  the  Pelagian^Avritiugs  of 
Molina.  lie  seems,  however,  to  have  participated  to  some  extent  in  tiiat  writer'.s  sui- 
cidal ethics,  for  in  his  I)/sputafiories  he  argues  that,  as  the  pope  is  the  supreme  authoritv 
in  doctrine  and  morals,  if  he  should  cairvirtue  vic(>,  and  vice  virtue,  we  are  bound  to 
believe  him,  and  to  act  accordingly.  In  1602.  he  was  appoint(.'d  archbishop  of  Capua. 
After  the  death  of  Clement  VIII.,  he  contrived  to  escape  i>romolion  to  the  papal  chair, 
but  was  induced  by  Pius  V.  (1605)  to  hold  an  important  place  in  the  Vatican,  where  lie 
remained  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  novitiate-house  of  the 
U.  K.  II.— 27 
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Jesuits,  Sei)t.  17,  1621.  In  liis  work,  Z)s  Potentate  Pontlfci-i  in  Temporalihnu  (On  the 
Pope's  Power  in  Sfculiir  jMatlfis),  he  introduced  tlie  doctrine  that  the  pope  must  be  licld 
as  supreme  over  ail  kings.  On  tiiis  account  the  book  was  condemned  as  treasonable 
In  Paris,  Venice,  and  .Mcnlz.  His  chief  worli  contains  the  disputations  hehl  in  tlie  Jesu- 
its' college  at  Rome,  1570-81,  JJispittdfio/ies  de  C'o/Uropermfi  Fidei  adrcrKUn  hnjuH  Tein- 
poris  Jlcnticos  (3  vols.,  Home,  1581;  4  vols.,  Prague,  1721;  4  vols.,  ^layenee,  1842).  These 
disputations  are  regarded  by  Catholics  as  tlie  best  arguments  for  their  tenets.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  their  merits  with  regard  to  erudition  and  adroitness  in  contro- 
versy; but  as  Gerhard,  in  his  Bdlar minus  Orihodoxins  TeiitiH  (Jena,  1631-^3),  and  Dalla?us 
have  shown,  many  of  the  conclusions  arc  far  from  being  .countl  or  logical.  Indtislry, 
dearnes.s,  and  acufcness  are  the  chief  merits  of  Bellannine's  great  work ;  but  it  is  seriously 
lessened  in  value  by  subtilly,  forced  conclusions,  and  a  very  defective  exegesis — faults 
which  have  long  been  evident  to  enlightened  Catholic  writers  themselves.  Among  iiis 
other  writings,  the  most  able  is  the  Cliridiarue  Doctriruc  ApjiUcatio,  originall}'  written  in 
Italian,  and  now  translated  into  all  the  European  languages.  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  declared  Iiellarmine  to  be  a  "faithful  .servant  of  God;"  but 
his  canonization  as  a  saint  has  hitherto  been  opposed.  Complete  editions  of  his  works 
have  been  published  at  Venice,  5  vols.,  1721;  and  Cologne,  7  vols.,  1019.  His  life  was 
written  in  Italian  by  the  Jesuit  Fuligatti  (Ilome,  1624);  and  translated  into  Latin  by 
Petra  Sancta  (Liege,  1626). 

BELLA'RY,  a  district  of  British  India  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  bounded  on  the; 
n.  by  the  Nizam's  territories,  on  the  e.  by  Cuddapah,  on  the  s.  by  Mysore,  and  on  liie 
w.  bv  Dharwar.  With  an  area  of  11,007  sq.m.,  it  extends  in  n.  lat.  between  13'  40'  and 
15°  oV;  and  in  e.  long,  between  75°  44'  and  78'  19'.  Pop.  '72,  1,668,006.  The  peculiari- 
ties of  the  district  are  connected  witli  its  situation.  Elevated  on  the  e.  slope  of  the  w. 
Ghauts,  B.  enjoys  so  healthy  a  climate,  that  it  has  been  otficially  recommended  as  tii« 
site  of  a  sanatorium  for  the  neighboring  provinces.  Screened  by  the  Ghauts  from  lh« 
s.w.  monsoon,  and  protected  against  the  n.e.  one  by  its  distance  from  the  bay  of  Bengal. 
B.  receives,  on  an  average,  less  rain  than  any  other  portion  of  southern  India — the 
annual  fall  ranging  between  about  12  in.  and  about  26  inches.  Hence  all  its  subordi 
nate  streams  become,  in  the  dry  season,  mere  expanses  of  .sand,  which,  excepting  when 
bound  together  by  the  growth  of  the  nuth-grass,  is  apt  to  encroach  from  year  to  year, 
like  a  glacier,  over  the  bordering  grounds.  B.,  in  fact,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  said  to 
be  habitable  through  artificial  means.  Irrigation,  though  rude,  is  yet  ingenious;  dug 
wells  amount  to  22,000;  of  tanks  there  are  1400;  and  weirs  or  dams  of  huge  stones,  to 
the  number  of  331,  cross  the  various  watercourses,  so  as  to  form,  after  the  rains,  so 
man}"  reservoirs. 

BELLA'SY,  the  chief  t.  of  the  above  district,  is  situated  about  380  m.  s.e.  of  Bombay, 
and  270  n.w.  of  Madras.  Lat.  15'  8  n.,  and  long.  78"  59'  e.  As  one  of  the  principal 
military  stations  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  it  is  connected  by  good  roads  with  Bei- 
gaum.  Bangalore,  Hyderabad,  and  JMadras  itself.  The  fort  stands  on  a  rock  two  miles 
round,  and  450  ft.  high;  and  is  supplied  with  water  from  tanks  excavated  in  the  solid 
granite.  Besides  the  fort  and  adjacent  cantonments,  B.  contains  a  native  town,  which 
numbers  about  52,000  inhabitants. 

BELLAY,  Jo.\cni>r  nv,  1524-60;  an  eminent  French  poet.  His  youth  was  humble, 
and  he  was  unknown  until,  at  the  age  of  24,  he  met  Ronsard,  when  a  mutual  friendship 
at  once  began.  He  joined  the  six  poets  who,  under  Dorat,  were  forming  the  "  Pleiad," 
a  society  for  the  creation  of  a  French  school  of  renaissance  poetry,  and  Bellay's  first 
contribution  was  a  prose  volume,  the  Defense  and  IllnMrations  of  the  Fi^encli  Lnnfinage. 
a  remarkably  strong  piece  of  criticism.  A  year  later  he  published  the  Ri'rveil  de  Pnesie. 
and  a  collection  of  love  sonnets  in  the  manner  of  Petrarch.  In  1550,  B.  was  sent  to 
Rome,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  a  married  lady,  and  to  her  addres.sed  much  of  his  best 
poetry.  At  last  he  won  her,  and  his  Latin  poems  end  in  rapturous  delight.  He  was 
recalled  to  France  and  made  a  canon  in  Notre  Dame,  Paris.  Thenceforward  his  brief 
life  was  one  of  social  trouble  but  of  literary  activity.  Finally,  in  1560,  when  ju.st  nomi- 
nated to  be  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  he  suddenly  died,  and  was  buried  in  Noire  Dame. 
Like  Ronsard,  he  was  very  deaf.  B.  was  long  called  the  French  Ovid.  Spenser  trans- 
lated many  of  his  sonnets  into  English. 

BELL-BIRD,  Casmarynchus  earunculata,  a  bird  found  in  some  of  the  warm  parts  of 
South  America,  remarkable  for  the  metallic  resonance  of  its  cry,  wliich  resembles  the 
tolling  of  a  bell,  with  pauses  varying  from  a  minute  to  several  minutes.  This  bird 
l)elongs  to  H  genus  nearly  allied  to  the  cotingas  (q.v.)  and  wax-wings  (q.v.),  but  charac- 
terized by  a  very  broad  and  much  depre.ssed  bill,  soft  and  flexible  at  the  base,  and  hard 
towards  the  extremity.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  jay;  the  male  is  of  snow-white  plumage, 
and  from  his  forehead  rises  a  strange  tubular  appendage,  which,  when  empty,  is  pendu 
lous,  but  which  can  be  filled  with  air  by  a  communication  from  the  palate,  and  then  rises 
erect  totheheightof  nearly  3  inche.s.  He  generally  takes  his  place  on  the  top  of  aloftytree, 
and  his  tolling  can  be  heard  to  the  distance  of  3  miles.  It  resounds  through  the  forest, 
cot  only  at  morning  and  evening,  but  also  at  midday,  when  the  heat  of  the  blazing  sun 
has  imposed  silence  on  almost  every  other  creature. 
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BELL,  BOOK,  and  CANDLE.  The  oxcommunication  liy  B.,  B.,  nnd  C.  is  a  solemnity 
belonging  to  the  church  of  lionie.  The  ollici;itinir  minister  pronounces  the  formula  of 
excdmmunication,  consisting  of  niiilcdictions  ou  tlie  head  of  the  person  anathematized, 
and  closes  the  pronouncing  of  the  sentence  by  shutting  tiie  book  from  wJiich  it  is  read, 
Inking  a  lighted  candle  and  casting  it  to  the  ground,  and  tolling  the  bell  as  for  the  dead. 
This  mode  of  excommunication  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  western  churches  as  early 
as  the  8th  century.  Its  symbolism  may  be  explained  by  quoting  two  or  three  sentences 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  form  of  excommunication  used  in  the  Scottish  church  before 
the  reformation:  "  Cursed  be  they  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
Out  be  they  taken  of  the  book  of  life.  And  as  this  candle  is  cast  from  the  sight  of  men, 
so  be  their  souls  cast  from  the  sight  of  God  into  the  deepest  pit  of  hell.  Amen."  The 
rubric  adds:  "And  then  the  candle  being  dashed  on  the  ground  and  quenched,  let  the 
bell  be  rung."  So,  also,  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  murderers  of  the 
arciibishop^f  Dublin  in  1534:  "And  to  the  terror  and  fear  of  the  said  damnable  persons, 
in  sign  and  figure  that  they  be  accursed  of  God,  and  their  bodies  committed  into  the 
hands  of  Satan,  we  have  rung  these  bells,  erected  this  cross  with  the  figure  of  Christ; 
and  as  ye  see  this  candle's  liglit  taken  from  the  cross  and  the  light  quenched,  so  be  the 
said  cursed  murderers  excluded  from  the  light  of  heaven,  the  fellowship  of  angels,  and 
all  Christian  people,  and  sent  to  the  low  darkness  of  fiends  and  damned  creatures,  among 
whom  everlasting  pains  do  endure." 

BELLE-ALLIANCE,  the  name  of  a  farm  in  the  province  of  Brabant,  Belgium,  13  m. 
s.  of  Brussels.  It  has  become  famous  as  the  position  occupied  by  the  center  of  the 
French  army  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  June  18,  1815.  The  Prussians  gave  the  name 
Belle-Alliance  to  this  decisive  battle;  the  French  named  it  from  Mont-Saint-.Jean,  the 
key  of  the  British  position,  about  2  m.  to  the  n. ;  but  the  English  name,  Waterloo  (q.v), 
taken  from  the  village  where  Wellington  bad  his  head-quarters,  is  now  commonly  used. 

BELLECHASSE,  a  co.  of  Canada,  extending  from  the  border  of  Maine  to  the  St. 
Lawrence;  720  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  17,637.  The  chief  products  are  maple  sugar,  oats,  flax, 
and  hay.     Chief  town,  St.  Michel. 

BELLE  DE  NUIT  (Fr.,  beautj'  of  the  night),  a  name  given  to  certain  tropical  species 
of  convolcuUii-c(P,  with  extremely  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers,  which  open  only  during 
the  night.  The  species  to  which  perhaps  the  name  more  particularly  belongs,  is  calo- 
nyctiun  bona  no.r,  a  native  of  the  forests  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  tropical  America, 
with  twining  .stem,  spiny  branches,  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  exquisitely  beautiful  white 
flowers  of  5  or  6  in.  in  diameter,  which  are  produced  in  large  many-flowered  corymbs. 

BELLEFONTAINE,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Logan  co.,  O.,  55  m.  n.w.  of  Columbus, 
on  the  highest  ground  in  the  state;  reached  by  the  Cincinnati,  Sandusky,  and  Cleveland 
railroad ;  pop.  '70,  3182.     It  has  .some  important  manufactures. 

BELLEFONTE,  a  t.  in  Pennsylvania,  seat  of  justice  of  Center  co.,  87  ra.  w.  of  Har- 
ri.sburg,  at  the  base  of  Bald  Eagle  mountain,  on  the  Bald  Eagle  valley  railroad,  has  a 
ninnber  of  manufactories,  and  is  a  summer  resort  for  its  springs  and  scenery.  Pop.  '70, 
2055;  in  '80,  3030. 

BELLE6AEDE,  a  hill-fortress  of  France,  in  the  department  of  PjTenees  Orientales. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Spani-sh  confines  on  the  road  from  Perpignan  to  Figueras,  and  in  the 
pass  between  Col  de  Portus  on  the  e..  and  Col  de  Panzias  on  the  west.  Here  the  French, 
under  Philip  III.,  were  defeated  by  Peter  III.  of  Aragon  in  1285.  In  the  14th  c,  B. 
consisted  only  of  a  fortified  tower.  It  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards  in  1674.  and  again 
by  the  French  under  marshal  Schomberg  in  1075.  After  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  1078-79, 
a  regular  fortress,  with  five  bastions,  was  erected  here  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1793, 
it  was  blockaded  and  taken  by  the  Spaniards  under  Kicardos,  but  was  retaken  by  the 
French  in  the  following  year. 

BELLE  ISLE,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic,  about  midway  between  the  n.w.  of  Newfound- 
land and  the  s.e.  of  Labrador,  in  lat.  52°  n.,  and  long.  56°  w.  Although  on  the  par- 
allel of  Essex  in  England,  it  yields  little  but  potatoes  and  ordinary  vegetables.  It  is 
chieflv  known  as  giving  name  to  the  adjacent  strait  on  the  s.w.,  which,  separating  Lab- 
rador"from  Xewfoundland.  forms  the  most  northerly  of  the  three  channels  between  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  open  ocean. 

BELLE  ISLE,  Charles  Louis  Auguste  Fouqitet,  Due  de,  1684-1761;  a  French 
soldier  and  statesman,  who  became  lieut.gen.  in  1732,  and  negotiated  the  treaty,  three  years 
later,  wherel)y  Lorraine  was  miited  to  France.  He  was  minister  to  Germany,  and  labored 
to  bring  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  the  throne.  In  the  war  against  Austria  he  captured 
Prague,  but  did  not  hold  it.  In  1745,  he  was  a  prisoner  to  the  English,  but  was  exchanged, 
and'rose  in  promotion  to  duke,  peer,  member  of  the  academy,  and  lastly  minister  of  war. 

BELLE  ISLE,  NORTH,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  Belle  Isle  .straits,  52'  n.,  55°  20' 
w.,  16  m.  from  the  coast  of  Labrador.  It  has  a  surface  of  about  15  sq.m.,  and  a  harbor 
for  small  vessels. 

BELLE  ISLE.  SOUTH,  an  island  oS  the  Newfoundland  coast,  16  m.  from  Canada 
bay,  Sr  n.,  55'  35'  w.      It  is  about  as  large  as  Belle  Isle,  North. 
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BELLE  TSLE,  STTJATT  OF,  Ihe  northern  entranro  to  tlie  gulf  of  St.  Lawroncp,  nm- 
niiig  about  80  ni.  s.w.  bctwcon  Nowfouiidhuul  and  Labrador.  Its  widtli  is  about  13  m., 
but  tliu  navigation  is  dillicult.     Ou  llie  n.w.  side  arc  several  small  baya. 

BELLEISLE-EN-MER,  an  island  lu^longing  to  France  in  tiiu  department  ]\rorbiha)i,  iu 
the  Atlantic,  M  m.  s.  of  Quiberon  point.  Its  lengtli  is  11  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  7. 
Pop.  73,  10,804,  chieily  engaged  iu  j)il(;luird-lishiiig.  iSalt  is  made  on  the  island.  B. 
i.s  u  place  of  considerable  autiquity.  The  chief  town  is  Palaia  (pop.  23G0),  a  seaport  and 
fortified  place.  Iu  the  DtU  c,  B.  came  into  the  possession  of  the  count  of  Cornouailles. 
who  bestowed  it  ou  the  abbey  of  Redon,  afterwards  on  tlie  abbey  of  Quiniperle.  in  the 
16th  c,  the  monks  of  Quiinperle  ceded  tlie  island  to  (Jharles  IX.,  who  gave  it  as  a  mar- 
(juisale  to  the  marshal  de  Uetz,  who  forlilied  it.  His  successor  .sold  the  island  iu  1(358 
to  Fouquet,  intendant  of  liiiance,  who  further  improved  and  strengthened  it.  Ilis  grand- 
son, the  celebrated  marshal  Belleisle,  ceded  the  island  to  Louis  X\^  iu  exchange  for  the 
corate  Crisors,  1718.  Iu  1761,  it  was  captured  by  the  English  fleet  under  Keppel,  and 
restored  iu  1763. 

EELLENDEN  (Rallat^tyne)  ,  Joiix,  archdeacon  of  Moray,  a  Scottish  writer  in  tlto 
reigns  of  .Tames  V.  and  queen  ^lary,  was  born  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  c,  somewhere 
in  the  e.  of  Scotland,  for  in  the  records  of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews  he  is  entered 
thus;  "  loOS,  Jo.  Bidleiiiyn  nac.  Lauchnim."  He  completed  his  educational  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  d.d.  Bellenden  is  best  remembered  by  his 
translation  of  Boece's  Scotoruni  llintorm  (done  in  158:3),  and  of  the  first  five  books  of 
Livy  (also  done  in  1583),  interesting  as  specimens  of  the  Scottish  prose  of  that  ])eriod, 
and  re;narkable  for  the  ease  and  vigor  of  their  style.  To  both  of  these  works  ai'c  prefi.xed 
poetical  p/'cAfc'?^^?.'*  or  prologues.  Belleuden's  Groniklis  of  Scotland  professes  to  be  a  irausla- 
tion  of  Boece,  but  it  is  a  very  free  oue,  and  contains  numerous  passages  not  to  be  found 
iu  the  original,  so  that  it  is  in  some  respects  to  be  considered  almost  an  original  work. 
The  author  enjoyed  great  favor  for  a  long  time  at  the  court  of  .lames,  at  whose  request 
he  executed  the  translations.  As  the  reward  of  his  performances,  he  received  grants 
of  considerable  value  from  the  treasury,  and  afterwards  was  made  archdeacon  of  iVIoray 
and  canon  of  Ross.  Becoming  involved,  however,  in  ecclesiastical  controvers}^  he  left  his 
country,  and,  according  to  Bale  and  Dempster,  went  to  Rome,  where  he  died  about  1550. 
The  translation  or  "  traductioun"  of  Livy  was  first  published  in  1833  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mait- 
land  (afterwards  lord  Dundreunau),  uniform  with  his  edition  of  the  CronikUis  iu  the 
previous  \ear  (Ediu.,  3  vols.,  4to).  ■ 

BELLENDEN,  William,  a  Scottish  author  in  the  time  of  queen  Mary  and  .James  YI. 
His  personal  history  is  meager  and  obscure;  all  that  we  know  being  the  testimony  of 
Dempster  (Hist.  Ecd.)  that  he  was  a  professor  in  the  university,  and  an  advocate  in  the 
l)arliament  of  Pans,  and  that  he  was  employed  iu  that  city  iu  a  diplomatic  capacity  by 
queen  Mary,  and  also  by  her  son,  who  conferred  on  him  the  a[)pointment  of  master  of 
requests.  His  first  work,  entitled  Clccronis  Prhtcepfi,  etc.,  was  pultlished  at  Paris  in  1608; 
liis  next,  Giceronis  Consul,  Senator,  Populusque,  Btmianus,  m  1613.  Both  these  works 
are  compilations  from  the  writings  of  Cicero.  His  next  work,  Be  Stat-ii  Prisci  Orbis. 
appeared  in  1615,  and  consists  of  a  condensed  sketch  of  the  history  and  progress  f)f 
religion,  government,  and  philosophy  in  ancient  times.  These  three  works  he  repub- 
lished in  a  collected  form  the  year  after,  under  the  title  Dp  Statu,  Lihri  trcs.  His  crf)wn- 
ing  labor.  D:'  Trihus  Luminihus  Romiinormn,  was  published  after  his  death.  The 
"three  luminaries"  were  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Pliny,  out  of  whose  works  he  iiitended  to 
compile,  on  the  same  plan  as  his  previous  works,  a  comprehensive  digest  of  the  civil  and 
religious  history,  and  the  moral  and  pln'sical  science  of  the  Romans.  The  first  of  these 
only  was  completed,  and  forms  a  remarkable  monument  of  B.'s  industry'  and  abilitj'. 
"B.."  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "seems  to  have  taken  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  history, 
and  to  have  reflected  more  philosophically  on  it  than  perhaps  any  one  had  done  before." 
B.'s  works  furnishetl  the  materials  for  Dr.  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  though  that  learned 
divine  abstains  from  any  allu.sion  to  the  forgotten  Scot  from  whom  he  plundered  whole- 
sale. "Wharton  first  denounced  the  theft,  which  was  afterwards  made  clear  by  Dr.  Parr 
in  his  edition  of  Be  Statu,  Libri  tres,  published  in  1787. 

BELLER  OPHON,  a  genus  of  univalve  shells,  known  only  as  a  fossil.  Montfort,  who 
i'stablished  thegetuis,  placed  it  among  the  chambered  cephalopoda.  It  was  subsequently 
associated  with  the  living  argonaut,  but  is  now  generally  considered  as  a  genus  of  De 
Blaiuville's  nucleobranchiata  (q.v.),  having  as  its  nearest  ally  the  genus  Atlanta;  from 
which,  however,  it  differs  in  having  a  strong  shell.  The  shell  of  the  B.  is  symmetri 
cally  convolute,  with  few  and  occasionally  sculptured  whorls,  globular  or  discoidal, 
and  having  a  dorsal  keel,  which  terminates  in  a  deep  notch  in  the  sinuous  aperture. 
It  is  a  paleozoic  organism,  extending  from  the  lower  Silurian  to  the  carboniferous  series. 
Seventy  species  have  been  described. 

BELLEROPHON  (originally  called  HiproNors)  was  the  son  of  the  Corinthian  king 
Glaucus,  and  Eurymede,  daughter  of  Sisyphus.  Other  accounts  make  Neptune  his 
father.  Having  accidentally  killed  his  brother,  B.  fled  to  his  relative  Pro-tus,  king  of 
Argos,  by  whom  he  was  hospitably  received  and  protected;  but  Anteia,  the  spouse  of 
Proetus,  having  become  enamored  of  him,  and  he,  like  .To.seph,  having  declined  her  over- 
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tures,  she  revenged  herself  after  the  manner  of  Pot iphar's  wife.  This  induced  ProRtu.s  to 
send  his  guest  away  to  lobates.  king  of  L}'eia,  to  ■whom  B.  carricid  a  sealed  mossage. 
After  being  entertained  nine  days  at  the  court  of  Lycia,  B.  delivered  the  letter,  which 
contained  a  request  tliat  lobates  would  cause  the  youth  to  be  slain.  This,  however, 
lobates  was  reluctant  to  do  in  a  direct  way,  as  B.  was  Ids  guest.  He  consequently 
imposed  uponB.  the  seemingly  impo.ssihle  task  of  slaying  the  fornudablc  Chiniicra  (q.v.). 
B.,  mounted  on  the  winged  steed  Pegasus  (given  to  him  by  Pallas),  ascended  into  the 
air,  and  succeeded  in  slaying  the  monster  with  his  arrows.  Afterwards,  he  was  sent  by 
king  lobates  against  the  Ama/on-^,  whom  he  defeated.  On  his  way  home  he  dcistroyed 
an  ambuscade  of  Lycians,  which  lobates  had  set  for  his  destruction.  That  monarch  now 
t bought  it  xiseless  to  attem[)t  his  death,  and  as  a  sort  of  recompense,  gave  the  hero  in 
marriage  his  daughter  Philonoi?,  by  whom  he  had  three  children — Isauder,  Hippolochus, 
and  Laodameia;  such  at  least  is  the  story  as  told  by  Apollodorus,  who  here  concludes. 
Homer  relates  that  he  at  last  drew  on  himself  the  hatred  of  the  gods,  and  wandered  about 
in  a  desolate  condition  through  the  Aleian  field.  Pindar  relates  that  B.  on  Pegasus 
endeavored  to  mount  to  Olympus,  when  the  steed,  maddened  by  Jove  through  the 
agency  of  a  gadfly,  threw  his  rider,  who  was  stricken  with  blindness.  B.'s  adventures 
were  a  favonle  sul)ject  of  the  ancient  artists.  Sculptures  have  recently  been  discovered 
in  Lycia  which  represent  him  vanquishing  the  Chimaera. 

BELLES-LET  TEES,  a  term  adopted  fnmi  the  French  into  the  English  and  various 
other  languages.  It  is  generally  used  in  a  vague  way  to  designate  the  more  refined 
departments  of  literature,  but  has  in  fact  no  precise  limits.  In  English  usage  it  is  synony- 
mous with  another  vague  expression,  polite  literature,  including  history,  poetry,  and  the 
drama,  fiction,  essay,  and  criticism. 

BELLEVILLE,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  forming  a  suburb  of 
Paris,  and  inclosed  by  the  new^  fortifications.  It  has  manufactories  of  cashmeres,  var- 
nished leather,  articles  of  polished  steel,  chemical  stuffs,  etc.  There  are  springs  at  B. 
which  have  supplied  Paris  with  water  from  a  very  early  date,  and  it  has  tea-gardens 
and  other  places  of  amusement  much  resorted  to  by  the  Parisians.  Population  over 
70,000. 

BELLEVILLE,  chief  t.  of  the  co.  of  Hastings,  Ontario,  Canada,  situated  on  the  bay  of 
Quiute,  lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  of  Canada,  48  ra.  w.  from  King- 
ston. It  is  a  verv  thriving  town.  Here  are  several  iron-foundries,  manufactories,  and 
saw-mills.     Pop.' 71,  7305. 

BELLEVILLE,  a  city  in  St.  Clair  co..  111.,  14m.  e.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  the  St.  Louis, 
Belleville  and  Southern,  and  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  railroads ;  pop.  "70,  8, 146.  It  is  in  a  pro- 
ductive region,  on  high  ground;  has  a  Roman  Catholic  academy;  there  are  coal-mines  in 
the  vicinity.     A  large  proportion  of  the  population  are  Germans. 

BELLEY,  a  t.  of  France  in  the  department  of  Am,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  at  one  time  strongly  fortified.  Tlie  finest  lithographing  stones^in  France  are  pro- 
cured here.     Pop.  '76,  4105. 

BELL-FLOWER.    See  Camva^jtlk. 

BELLING,  "WiLHELM  Seb.xstian  vox.  1719-79;  a  Prussian  soldier,  who,  with  a 
small  force,  coped  with  the  whole  Swedish  army.  He  was  a  maj.gen.  in  1763.  and  lieut. 
gen.  in  1776.     He  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  hussars,  and  a  favorite  of  Frederick  the  great. 

BELLINGHA:M,  Rich.vrd,  1592-1672;  b.  England,  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
elected  in  1641  by  six  majority  over  John  Winthrop"  He  was  chosen  twice  afterwards, 
1654  and  1666,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death.  When  quite  old  he  married  a 
second  wife,  performing  the  service  himself,  but,  as  the  publication  of  the  bans  was 
irregular,  he  was  prosecuted  for  violating  the  law%  was  tried  before  himself  as  judge,  and 
by  himself  acquitted.     His  sister  Anne  was  a  victim  to  the  Salem  persecution  of  witches. 

EEL'LINI,  the  name  of  a  Venetian  family  which  produced  several  remarkable  paint- 
ers. The  earliest  was  Jacopo  B.,  who  d.  in  1470.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Gentile  da  Fabriano,  and  one  of  the  first  w-ho  painted  in  oil.  His  eldest  son.  Gentile 
B..  b.  1421.  d.  1501.  was  distinguished  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  also  as  a  mfdaiUcuv. 
Along  with  his  brother,  he  was  commissioned  to  decorate  the  council-chamber  of  the 
\enetian  senate.  Mohammed  II..  having  by  accident  seen  some  of  his  works,  invited 
Gentile  to  Constantinople,  employed  him  to  execute  various  historical  works,  and  dis- 
missed him  laden  with  presents'.  The  ''Preaching  of  St.  Mark"  is  his  most  famous 
achievement.  His  more  celebrated  brother,  Giovanni  B.,  b.  1422,  d.  1512,  was  the 
foimder  of  the  older  Venetian  school  of  painting,  and  contributed  greatly  to  its  progress. 
His  works  are  marked  by  naivete,  warmth,  and  intensity  of  coloring.  His  best  works 
a:e  altar-pieces.  His  picture  of  the  "  Infant  Jesus"  slumbering  in  the  lap  of  tlie  Madonna, 
and  attended  by  angels,  is  full  of  beauty  and  lively  expression.  His  "  Holy  Virgin," 
•"Baptism  of  the  Lord,"  and  '"Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria."  are  also  much  ad- 
mired.    Among  liis  numerous  pupils  the  most  distinguished  were  Giorgione  and  Titian. 

BELLl'NI,  LouENZO,  1643-1703:  a  Florentine  anatomist  and  pliysician,  who  studied 
medicine  under  Kedi.     He   was  professor   of   anatomy  at   Pisa,  and  in  Florence  was 
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phj'sician    to    the    f^and   duko  Cosmo,   and   also   senior  consulting  physician  to  pope 
C'lement  XI. 

BELLI  NI,  ViNCEXzo,  one  of  tlio  most  popular  modern  opera  composers,  was  b.  at 
Catania,  in  Sicily,  Xov.  1,  1802,  and  d.  at  Puteaux,  near  Paris,  Sept.  24, 1835.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  the  con.servatory  of  Naples,  and  was  sub.sequeutl3'  instructed  in 
composition  by  Tritto  and  Zingarelli.  After  makiuo;  some  attempts,  witliout  much  suc- 
cess, in  instrumental  and  sacred  music,  he  brought  forward,  in  1825,  the  opera  Andchon 
e  Salvina,  wiiich  was  played  in  the  small  tlieater  of  the  royal  college  of  music  (Naples). 
Another  opera,  Biitnco  e  Gernando,  was  given  in  the  theater  St.  Carlo  (1826)  with  siu'h 
success  that,  in  1827,  B.  was  commissioned  to  write  a  piece  for  La  Scala  at  Milan.  This 
opera,  II  Firnta,  was  the  first  which  carried  the  composer's  name  beyond  Italy.  It  was 
followed  with  ecjual  success  by  La  Straidem,  1829,  and  by  /  Cupiilefti  ed  i  MonteccJu, 
written  for  the  theater  of  Venice,  1830,  which  was  the  culmination  of  the  fame  of  B., 
though  it  by  no  means  exhausted  his  productive  powers.  La  k-onnnmhida  and  Is'orma 
appeared  in  1831,  and  Beatrice  di  7\-iu!a  in  1833.  In  the  same  year  Ihe  composer  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  other  forms  of  music  beside  the  Italian.  Hi; 
was  received  tvith  great  applause  in  London,  and  after  his  return  to  Paris,  wrote  his 
opera  I  Puritani,  which  shows  the  influence  of  the  French  .school  of  music,  but  without 
servile  imitation.  At  an  early  age  the  career  of  B.  was  interrupted  by  death,  before  the 
composer  had  fullj^  developed  his  powers.  He  was  the  most  genial  and  original  of  all 
the  followers  of  Kossini,  and  though  inferior  to  his  master  in  exuberance  of  fancy,  is 
superior  in  carefulness  and  finish,  especially  in  the  due  subordination  of  instrumental 
decorations  to  vocal  melody.  In  private  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  the  purity  and 
affectionateness  of  his  character. 

BELLINZO  NA,  or  Beli,exz,  a  t.  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Tessin  or  Ticino, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name,  and  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government, 
alternately  with  Lugano  and  Locarno.  It  is  guarded  by  three  old  castles,  and  com- 
pletely commands  the  passage  of  the  valley  in  which  it  is  situated.  In  former  times,  it 
was  considered  a  place  of  great  military  importance,  and  was  the  scene  of  frequent 
conflicts  between  the  Italians  and  Swiss;  the  latter  of  whom  finally  made  themselves 
masters  of  it  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centuiy.  As  an  entrepot  for  the  merchandise 
of  Germany  and  Italy,  it  is  now  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  importance,  though 
the  population  is  but  small — (1870)  2501. 

BELLIS.     See  Daisy. 

BELLilAN,  KaelMikael,  1740-95;  the  great  Ij-ric  poet  of  Sweden.  Like  Pope,  he 
was  a  precocious  rhymer,  and  at  17  published  a  book,  a  translation  from  the  German. 
In  1760,  appeared  llie  Moon,  a  satirical  poem,  and  from  1765  to  1780  he  was  writing  his 
Fredman's  Epintles  and  Fredinan's  Songn.  The  mode  of  composition  of  these  works  was 
surprising.  In  the  presence  of  none  but  confidential  friends,  B.  would  take  a  zither, 
shut  his  ej'es,  announce  that  the  god  was  about  to  visit  him,  and  go  on  improvising  an 
ode  in  praise  of  love  or  wine,  singing  it  to  a  tune  of  his  own  construction.  While  the 
verses  which  he  wrote  in  the  usual  way  are  tame  and  without  character,  the  composi- 
tions made  in  this  state  of  ecstasy  glow  with  color,  ring  with  melody,  acd  bear  tlii> 
impress  of  individual  genius.  The  odes  of  B.  breathe  a  passionate  love  of  life;  he  is 
amorous  of  existence,  and  keen  after  pleasure;  but  after  all  the  frenzy  there  is  a  pathos, 
a  yearning  that  is  sadder  than  tears.  He  is  sometimes  frantic,  sometimes  gross,  but 
always  ready  at  his  wildest  moments  to  melt  into  tears.  B.  had  a  grand  manner,  a  fine 
voice,  and  a  great  gift  of  mimicry.  He  was  a  favorite  companion  of  king  Gustavus  III. 
Several  statues  of  B.  are  in  existence,  the  best  being  a  colossal  bust  in  the  public  gar- 
dens at  Stockholm,  erected  by  the  Swedish  academy. 

BELL  OF  A  CAPITAL  is  the  capital  of  a  pillar  denuded  of  the  foliage,  in  which  ca.se 
it  resembles  the  form  of  a  bell  reversed. 

BELLONA,  the  goddess  of  war  among  the  Romans,  was  described  by  the  poets 
as  the  companion,  sister,  wife,  or  daughter  of  Mars;  she  was  also  represented  as  armed 
with  a  bloody  scourge,  and  as  inspiring  hervotarics  with  a  resistless  enthusiasm  in  battle. 
In  the  war  with  the  Samnites,  the  consul  Appius  Claudius  vowed  a  temple  to  B.,  which 
was  erected  afterwards  on  the  field  of  Mars.  In  this  temple  the  senate  gave  audience  to 
embassies  from  foreign  powers,  and  also  to  consuls  who  had  claims  to  a  triumph  which 
would  have  been  nullified  by  entrance  into  the  city.  The  priests  of  the  goddess  were 
styled  Bellonarii,  and  practiced  sanguinary  rites;  such  as  cutting  their  own  arms  or  feet, 
and  offering  (or  even  drinking)  the  blood  in  sacrifice.  This  was  especially  done  on  the 
dies  sanfjiiinis  (day  of  blood)  Mar.  24. 

BELLOT,  Joseph  Rexe,  a  lieut.  in  the  French  navy,  who  perished  in  the  arctic 
resions,  in  search  of  sir  John  Franklin,  was  b.  in  Paris,  18th  Mar.,  1826,  and  educated  at 
Rochefort,  in  the  naval  school.  In  the  French  expedition  against  Tamatave,  in  1845,  he 
gave  proof  of  so  much  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  that  the  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honor  was  conferred  on  him  before  he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year.  In  May.  1851, 
he  joined  the  expedition  then  preparing  in  England  for  the  polar  regions,  in  search  of 
sir  John  Franklin,  and  sailed  in  the  P/'ince  Albert,  Kennedy  commander,  sent  out  by 
lady  Franklin.     Distinguished  by  his  noble  daring  and  spirilt  of  enterprise,  he  took  part 
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in  several  explorations.  In  one  of  these  he  made  an  important  geographical  discovery, 
to  which  his  name  was  given — BcUot  .straii  {q.v.).  On  liis  return,  he  was  promoted  to 
tlic  ranli  of  navy  lieutenant.  In  tlie  expedition  fitted  out  by  tlie  BriLi.sh  admiralty, 
under  capt.  Inglefield.  he  sailed  as  a  volunteer,  in  n.M.s.  Pluvnir;  but  never  returned, 
liaving  been  carried  by  a  violent  gust  of  wind,  21st  Mar.,  1853,  into  a  deep  crack  in  the 
ice  on  which  he  was  traveling.  A  considerable  sum  was  subscribed  in  England  for  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  His  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Polar  tk'.ax  made  in  tieareh  of  Sir 
John  Fro  nidi II  in  1851-o2,  edited,  with  a  notice  of  his  life,  bj'  31.  Julieu  Lemer,  2  voLs., 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1854.     English  translation,  Lond.,  1855. 

BELLOT  STEAIT,  the  passage  which  separates  North  Somerset  from  Boothia  Felix, 
and  connects  Prince  Regent's  inlet  with  Peel  strait  or  sound,  or,  in  M'Clintock's  new 
nomenclature,  Franklin  channel.  Its  e.  entrance  was  discovered  by  Kennedy  during 
his  search  for  Franklin,  and  he,  assuming  the  continuity  of  the  opening,  classified  it 
accordingly,  naming  it  after  his  lamented  companion  Bellot.  After  four  unsuccessful 
attempts,  it  was  explored  for  the  first  and  perhaps  last  time  by  M'Clintock  on  his 
crowning  voyage.  It  is  about  20  m.  long,  and,  at  its  narrowest  part,  about  1  m.  wide, 
running  pretty  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  73",  between  granite  shores  which,  everywhere 
high,  rise  here  and  there  to  1500  or  1600  feet.  Through  this  funnel  both  the  winds  and 
the  waters  have  full  play;  the  latter,  permanent  currents  and  flood-tides  alike,  coming 
from  the  wTst.  To  the  most  nortlierly  point  on  the  s.  shore,  M'Clintock  has  given  the 
name  of  Murchison  promontory,  which,  at  least  imless  other  straits  like  B.  S.  be  found 
towards  the  isthmus  of  Boothia,  must  be  also  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  new  con- 
tinent.    See  Barrow,  Point. 

BELLOY,  Pierre  Laurent  Buikette,  one  of  the  first  French  dramatists  who  ven- 
tured to  introduce  on  the  stage  native,  instead  of  Greek,  Roman,  or  other  outlandisli 
heroes.  He  was  b.  at  St.  Flour,  in  Auvergne.  17th  Nov.,  1727,  and  d.  5th  Mar.,  1775. 
His  father  having  died  while  B.  was  joung,  his  uncle  took  him  under  his  protection, 
and  educated  him  for  the  law;  but  the  seductions  of  the  drama  proved  irresistible,  and 
the  opposition  which  he  encountered  in  the  cultivation  of  his  theatrical  talent  ultimately 
determined  him  to  leave  his  adopted  home.  Under  the  name  of  Dormont  de  B.,  he 
performed  on  various  northern  boards,  and  was  much  esteemed  for  his  private  worth. 
For  some  years  he  resided  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  empress  Elizabeth  interested 
herself  in  him.  In  1758,  he  returned  to  France,  to  superintend  the  "  bringing  out"  of 
his  tragedy  Titua,  trusting  that  its  success  would  reconcile  his  family  to  him.  In  this, 
however,  he  was  disappointed,  for  the  piece  proved  a  failure,  being  only  a  feeble  imita- 
tion of  MetnMnmj,  and  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg.  After  the  death  of  his  uncle,  he 
again  visited  France,  and  obtained  a  decided  success  by  his  tragedy  of  Zelmire.  In  1785 
appeared  Le  Siege  de  Calai)<,  which  was  -immensely  popular,  and  is  even  yet  held  in 
estimation;  and  in  1771,  Gaston  and  Bayard,  which  secured  for  him  an  entrance  to  tlie 
French  academ}^  But  of  all  hisift'oductions.  the  one  which  has  longest  retained  a  place 
in  the  repertoire  of  the  stage,  though  it  was  far  from  popular  at  fir.st,  is  Pierre  le  Orncl. 
B.'s  dramas  are  not  b}'  any  means  wanting  in  theatrical  effectiveness,  but  are  raaiTcd  by 
great  incorrectness.     They  have  been  collected  and  edited  by  Gaillard  (6  vols..  Par.,  1779). 

BELLOWS.     See  BLOwiNG-MACiirNES. 

BELLOWS.  Henry  Whitn?:y,  s,t.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1814;  a  gi-aduate  of  Harvard, 
and  of  Cambridge  divinity  school;  in  1838,  pastor  of  the  first  Congregational  (Unitarian) 
church  of  New  York,  and  still  officiating  there  in  1880.  Dr.  B.  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  Christian  Enquirer  in  1846.  He  has  published  a  number  of  lectures  and 
j)amphlets,  among  the  more  notable  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration,  a  Defense  of  the  Drama, 
Treatment  of  Social  Diseases,  Chrisfiun,  Doctrine,  Tlie  Old  World  in  'its  New  Face,  etc. 
With  an  excellent  literary  taste  and  skill  he  combines  practical  and  administrative 
ability.  He  did  excellent  service  as  presiding  officer  of  the  sanitary  commission  during 
the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  a  village  in  Vermont,  on  the  Central  Vermont  and  Cheshire 
railroads,  and  on  the  Connecticut  river,  52  m.  s.s.e.  of  Rutland.  There  is  a  bridge  across 
the  river,  and  the  village  is  noted  for  manufactures.  The  water-power  is  .supplied  by  the 
falls,  wliich  with  several  rapids  have  a  descent  of  44  feet.  These  falls  were  the  subject 
of  absurd  exaggeration  by  Samuel  Andrew  Peters,  the  tory  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England  who  wrote  the  notorious  historj''  of  Connecticut.     Pop.  '80,  2228. 

BELLOWS  FISH,  or  Trumpet  Fish,  Oentriftcus  scohpax,  found  in  the  ]\Iediter- 
raneahi;  it  is  spiny-rayed,  of  tlie  tufted-gilled  order,  with  a  tubular  snout  and  small 
mouth  without  teeth  at  the  end;  bodj^oval;  spinous  dorsal  fins;  ventrals  united.  It 
feeds  by  suction  on  minute  Crustacea.     Its  flesh  is  considered  palatable. 

BELL  ROCK,  or  Inch  C'ape,  a  reef  of  old  red  sandstone  rocks  in  the  German  ocean, 
12  m.  s.e.  of  Arbroath,  and  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Tay.  The  reef  is  2000  ft. 
long;  at  spring-tides,  part  of  it  is  uncovered  to  the  height  of  4  ft.;  and  for  100  yards 
around,  the  sea  is  only  3  fathoms  deep.  It  was  formerly  a  fruitful  cause  of  shipwVeck, 
and,  according  to  tradition,  the  abbot  of  Aberbrothwick  (Arbroath)  placed  a  bell  on  it, 
'■  fixed  upon  a  tree  or  timber,  which  rang  continually,  being  moved  by  the  sea,  giving 
notice  to  the  saylers  of  the  danger."     This  tradition  has  been  embodied  by  Southey  in 
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his  wi'll-known  b:illad  of  The Inchcapc R>ck.  Alight-house,  designed  by  Robert  Steven- 
son,  engineer  to  the  coinniissioueis  of  norlliern  h,^!ll-l)ouscs,  was  conmieiiced  in  1807, 
und  ccnnpieted  on  the  reef  in  INll,  and  a  revolving  red  and  while  light  exliibited.  The 
structure  is  115  ft.  high,  is  42  ft.  in  diameter  at  base,  and  15  at  top,  is  solid  for  the  tirst 
oO  ft.  upwards,  15  ft.  of  whieh  is  under  water  at  high  tide,  and  cost  upwards  of  .ilOU.OOO. 

BELLS,  on  siiii)board,  is  a  term  liaving  a  peculiar  meaning,  not  exactly  equivalent 
to,  but  serving  as  a  suh.stitute  for  "time"  or  "o'clock"  in  ordinary  land-life.  Thoday, 
or  ratlier  the  night,  i.s  divided  into  wateiies  or  periods,  usually  of  four  htnirs'  duration 
each;  and  eacii  half-hour  is  marked  b}' sf rilling  on  a  bell.  The  number  of  stnjkcs 
depends,  not  on  the  hour,  according  to  ordinary  reckoning,  but  on  the  ninnber  of  half 
hdurs  which  have  elap.sed  in  that  particular  watch.  Thus,  "three  bells"  is  a  phra.sii 
denoting  that  three  half-hours  have  (;lapsc(i,  but  it  doe.s  not  in  itself  show  to  which 
particular  watch  it  refers.  Capt.  Ilasil  llall,  in  hxa  FrufjmcnU  of  Voyaf/ea  ami  I'mcelH, 
while  treating  of  Sunday  usages  on  board  .<hips  of  the  royal  uavj',  mentions  one  or  two 
phrases  illustrative  of  this  mode  of  time-reckoning.  "While  the  sailors  are  at  breakfast 
on  Sunday  morning,  "  the  w  ord  is  passed  to  '  clean  for  muster,'  and  the  dress  is  specified 
according  to  the  sea.son  of  the  year  and  climate.  Thus,  at  dilTercnl  seasons  is  heard: 
'  Do  you  Iiear  there,  fore  and  aft!  clean  for  muster  at  live  bells'  duck-frocks  and  whUe 
trousers!' — or,  '  Do  you  hear  there,  clean  shirt  and  ;'.  shave  for  muster  at  live  bells!'  "  A 
ship's  bell  is  u.sually  hung  to  the  l)eam  of  the  forecastle,  but  occasionally  to  a  beam  near 
the  mizzen-mast.  Sometimes,  in  foggy  weather,  as  a  warning  to  other  ships,  the  bell  is 
struck  to  denote  that  the  ship  is  on  a  starboard-tack;  leaving  the  port-tack  to  be  denoted 
by  the  beat  of  a  drum.     See  Watch  on  Snu^iiOAKD. 

££LLU  NO  (the  ancient  Belliinum),  a  city  of  Venctia,  northern  Italy,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Piave,  and  51  m.  n.  of  the  city  of  Venice.  It  is  walled,  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  has  a  handsome  cathedral,  hospital,  public  library,  fine  a(juc-duct,  etc.  It  has  a 
trade  in  timber,  and  manufactories  of  silks,  hats,  leather,  and  earthenware.     Pop.  7000. 

BELLUE.',  a  large  t.  in  the  territory  of  Mysore,  India,  40  m.  n.  from  Seringapatam, 
with  a  fort,  which  has  a  strong  nuid  rampart  and  ditch.  The  town  itself  was  formei'Jy 
protected  by  a  similar  rampart,  which  is  now  ruinous. — Another  town  of  the  same  name, 
also  in  Mysore,  is  situated  fiO  m.  w.n.w.  from  this,  a  mile  from  the  w.  bank  of  the  ris'er 
Yagachi,  or  Bhadri,  one  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Cavery. 

BEL-MERODACH.     See  MERODAcn. 

BELMONT,  a  co.  in  e.  Ohio,  on  the  West  Virginia  border;  intersected  by  a  branch 
of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads;  525  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'70,  39,714;  in  'SO,  50,014.  The  surface  is  .hilly;  soil  good,  producing  grain,  tobacco, 
potatoes,  sorghum,  dairy  products,  and  wool.  JSitumiuous  coal  is  fuuud.  Co.  seat,  St. 
Clairsville. 

BEL3I0XT,  a  village  in  ]Missouri,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  opposite  Colutnbus,  Ky. 
Here,  Nov.,  18G1,  a  sharp  conflict  for  possession  of  the  place  occurred  between  the 
union  forces  under  gen.  Grant,  and  the  confederates  under  gen.  Pillow.  As  B.  was 
commanded  by  the  guns  of  gen.  Polk  at  Columbus,  gen.  Grant  coidd  not  b.old  it,  and 
fell  liack  on  his  boats.  Eighty-fgur  union  men  and  about  as  many  confederates  were 
killed. 

BELOIT,  a  citj'^  of  Wisconsin,  U.  S..  on  Rock  river,  on  the  Southern  State  railway, 
75  m.  s.w.  of  Milwaukee,  built  on  two  plains,  one  70  ft.  above  the  other,  willi  broad 
shaded  streets,  groves,  and  handsome  residences.  It  has  a  college,  9  line  churches, 
several  flour  and  paper  mills,  foundries,  and  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements, 
fete.     Pop.  '70,  4396. 

BELOIT  COLLEGE,  at  Beloit,  Wis. ;  was  organized  in  1847,  under  Congregationa? 
and  Presbyterian  patronaga.  It  has  an  endowment  of  $140,000,  and  an  annual  income 
of  $15,000.  The  buildings  are  six  in  number,  including  chapel,  memorial  hall,  and 
gymnasium,  standing  within  a  campus  of  24  acres,  on  the  Rock  river.  The  lal)oratorv 
and  ai)paratus  are  valued  at  ^;3000;  the  geological  and  mineral  cabinet  at  $2500.  The 
library  contains  about  10.000  volumes.  The  number  of  professors  (1880)  is  8;  other 
instructors,  2;  students,  140;  alumni,  272.  Connected  with  the  college  and  under  the 
care  of  the  faculty  are  collegiate,  classical,  philosophical,  scientific,  preparatory,  and 
miscellaneous  departments.  Gymnastic  exercises  are  maintained  daily.  "The  president 
is  Aaron  L.  Chapin,  d.d. 

BEL  OMANCY  (Gr.  bclos,  an  arrow:  mantcia,  pro])hecy),  a  mode  of  divination  by 
arrows,  piacticed  among  tlie  Arabs  and  other  nations  of  the  cast.  A  number  of  arrows 
being  shot  off  with  sentences  written  on  labels  attached  to  them,  an  indication  of  futur- 
ity is  sought  from  the  inscription  on  the  first  arrow  found.  This  is  only  one  of  man}' 
ways  of  divining  hy  arrows.     See  Axi^'omanct,  Divi^iixg-rod. 

BELON,  Pierre,  a  celebrated  French  nalurali.st,  was  b.  in  1517  at  Soulletiere,  in  the 
department  of  Sarthe.  He  studied  medicine  at  Paris,  and  subsequently  traveled  through 
Germany.  In  1546.  he  left  France,  and  visited  Greece,  Asia  Minor.  Egypt,  and  Arabia. 
He  returned  in  1549,  and  in  1553  published  the  results  of  his  travels,  in  a  work  entitled 
Ohsercaiionn  on  sevtial  Singular  and  Menwrahle  Things  discoxered  in  Greece,  Ania,  Judea, 
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Efiypi,  ArnMn.  r/nd  other  Fonign  Countries.  Charles  IX.  gave  him  apartmeuts  in  the 
Ciiiiteau  of  Ma4i"id,  a  sumptuous  edifice  wiiich  Francis  I.  hail  constructed  in  tlie  Bois  de 
]5oulogne.  Here  he  resided  till  his  tragic  death  in  April,  15G4.  He  was  murdered  by 
robbers  when  gathering  herbs  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening  in  the  Bois  de  Boidogne. 

Besides  the  valuable  work  already  mentioned,  B.  puliHshed,  in  1551,  A  JSahircl  IJia- 
tory  of  Stranrjr  Sca-fxh,  trith  a  eorrmt  Eeprcficatation  mid  Account  of  the  IJi)iphiii,  anil 
scteral  othcra  of  that  iSpccks,  which  contains,  among  other  things,  an  exact  description  of 
the  dolphin,  and  the  earliest  picture  of  a  hippopotamus  in  any  European  boolv;  in  1555. 
.1  yutunil  Ili!<tory  of  Birds,  which  is  often  ciuoled  by  Buffon,  and  acknowledged  to  be 
the  most  imj)ortant  treatise  on  ornilhology  of  the  16th  c. ;  in  1558,  an  elaborate  and 
interesting  work  on  arboriculture,  in  v.hich  he  gave  a  list  of  the  exotic  trees  which  it 
would  \>v  useful  to  introduce  into  France.  Besides  these,  B.  wrote  several  otlier  treatises 
of  trees,  herbs,  birds,  and  liihes. 

BEL  ONE.     See  Garfish. 

BELOOCHISTAN',  nr  Baluchistan,  a  country  of  southern  Asia,  bounded  on  the  n. 
by  Afghanistan,  on  the  e.  by  Sinde,  on  the  s.  by  the  Arabian  sea,  and  on  the 
w.  by  ihc  Persian  province  of  Ktrman.  B.  corresponds  in  general  with  the  ancient 
Gedrosia,  excepting  that  the  latter  name  appears  to  have  extended  to  the  Indus, 
while  the  former  nowhere  reaches  that  river.  B.  stretches  in  n.  lat.  between  24"  50' 
and  30'  20',  and  in  e.  long,  between  61"  and  68°  40',  having  a  coast-line  of  500  miles. 
The  area  is  about  106,000  sq.m.,  and  the  population  is  variously  estimated  at  from  400,- 
000  to  1,000.000.  Though  it  was  anciently  a  part  of  Persia,  yet  its  mcdern  relations 
connect  it  rather  with  India,  more  particularly  since  Sinde  and  31oultan  have  fallen 
under  the  dominion  of  the  English.  In  the  bygone  ages  of  the  overland  invasions  of 
Hindustan,  the  Gedrosian  or  Beloochee  desert  formed,  as  it  were,  a  barrier  for  the  lower 
Indus,  con.straining  every  assailant,  from  Alexander  downwards,  to  prefer  the  less  bar- 
ren, thougli  perhaps  more  rugged  route  through  Afghanistan  inio  the  Punjab — a  prefer- 
ence strengthened  by  Alexander's  direful  experience  m  returning  from  the  Indus  along 
the  coast.  The  surface  is  generally  Uiountainous,  more  especially  towards  the  n..  the 
peak  of  Takkatu  being  said  to  be  11.000  ft.  high.  Even  the  bottoms  of  some  of  the 
valleys  have  an  elevation  of  5700  ft. :  and  the  capital,  Kelat,  situated  on  the  side  of  one 
of  them,  is  6000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  rivers  are  inconsiderable,  unless 
after  heavy  rains:  even  the  largest  of  them,  the  Dusti,  after  a  course  of  about  1000 
m.,  has  been  found  to  be  only  20  in.  deep,  and  20  jds.  wide  at  its  mouth.  The  pas- 
tures, as  may  be  supposed,  are  poor,  so  tiiat  there  are  few  cattle:  sheep  and  goats,  how- 
ever, are  numerous.  The  dromedaiy  is  the  ordinary  beast  of  burden,  and  it  is  only  in 
the  n.w.,  towards  Kerman,  that  horses  are  bred.  Wherever  there  is  a  sufficiency  of 
water,  the  soil  is  productive — the  lowlands  yielding  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and 
tobacco;  and  the  higher  grounds,  wheat,  barley,  madder,  pulse,  and  European  fruits. 
In  the  sandy  waste  of  Mekran.  where  Alexander's  army  suffered  its  severest  hardships 
and  privations,  the  only  valuable  product  is  the  date.  The  minerals  are  coj^pcr,  lead, 
antimony,  iron,  sulphur,  alum,  and  sal-ammoniac:  and  the  manufactures  are  .<-kins, 
woolens,  carpets,  and  tent-covers  of  goat's  and  camel's  hair,  and  rude  tire-arm.s.  B.  has 
but  one  seaport.  Sonmeanee,  near  the  frontier  of  Sinde.  The  trade  is  insignificant, 
being,  such  as  it  is,  ehiefiy  monopolized  by  Hindus.  The  chief  peoples  of  B.  are 
the  distinct  races  of  the  Belooches  and  the  Brahoes;  all  the  inhabitants  are  ^Mohamme- 
dans of  the  Sunnite  confession.  Most  of  thee,  provinces,  which  alone  come  into  con- 
tact with  British  India,  are  under  the  authority  of  the  khan  of  Kelat,  who,  with  a 
revenue  of  about  £30.000.  maintains  an  army  of  SOOO  men.  This  petty  sovereign 
hiiving  acted  treacherously  towards  the  British  during  the  Afghan  campaign  of  1839, 
his  royal  city  was  taken  by  storm  in  the  same  year.  In  1840.  it  was  abandoned: 
but.  in  1841,  it  was  again  captured,  for  temporary  occupation,  by  the  British. 

BELPAS'SO,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  southern  slope  of  ]\It.  Etna,  in  the 
province  and  8  m.  n.w.  from  the  town  of  Catania.  Pop.  about  7500.  Below  the  town 
is  an  expanse  of  brown  lava,  but  the  surrounding  country  is  generally  rich  and  fruit- 
ful. A  town  called  Mel  Passo,  from  the  almndance  of  honey  in  its  neighborhood,  .stood 
not  far  from  the  site  of  the  present  town,  but  was  destroyed  hy  an  eruption  in  1669; 
when  the  inhabitants  removed  to  a  locality  a  few  miles  off,  in  the  plain,  and  built  a 
town  of  which  the  desolate  remains  are  still  to  be  seen,  bearing  the  name  of  Belpasso 
Vccchio;  malaria  compelled  them  to  leave  it,  and  to  return  to  the  mountain-slope,  not- 
w  ithstanding  its  occasional  dangers. 

BELFEB,  a  market  t.  of  Derbyshire.  England,  on  theDerwent;  a  station  on  the  North 
Midland  railway,  7  m.  n.  from  Derby.  It  is  well  built,  in  great  part  of  gritstone, 
which  is  obtained  in  the  neigl\borhood.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  public  buildings 
is  a  churcli,  of  recent  erection,  on  an  eminence  above  the  town;  the  union  woikliouseis 
also  worthy  of  notice,  being  a  splendid  building  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture. 
B.  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  town  of  recent  growth,  and  owes  its  prosperity  to  the 
establishment  of  cotton-works  here  by  jNIessrs.  Strutt,  one  of  whom  Avas  elevated  to  the 
peerage  as  lord  Belper.  In  these  works,  a  very  great  number  of  operatives  are  employed. 
The  manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton  hosiery  is  also  largely  carried  on  in  Beljjer.  Xail- 
making  and  the  manufacture  of  brown  earthenware  also  give  emplo}  mcnt  to  many  of 
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tlie  inhabitants.  The  surrounding  country  is  ricli  in  coal,  iron,  lead,  and  limpsfone.  B. 
was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  John  of  Gaunt,  part  of  whose  mansign  still  remains. 
Pop.  71,  «537. 

BELSHAM,  Thomas,  one  of  the  ablest  expounders  of  tlie  Unitarian  sj-stcm  of  theol- 
ogy, was  1).  at  lu'dlord  in  1750.  lie  was  edii(;itcd  in  the  principkvs  of  Onlvini'-ni,  and 
for  soMie  years  oliirialed  as  pastor  of  the  dissenting  congregation  and  head  oi  the  tiieo- 
logical  academy  at  Daventry.  These  offices  he  resigned  in  1789,  on  embracing  Unita- 
rian views,  and  shortly  after  received  the  charge  of  a  new  theological  academy  at  Hack- 
ney, whicli  in  a  f(,'\v  years  collapsed  for  want  of  funds,  lietore  its  extinction,  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Priestley'in  his  pastoral  charge,  and  in  IHOO  removed  to  Lontion  as  the 
successor  of  Dr.  Disney,  wliere  he  continued  till  liis  death  in  lH2d.  i\Iost  of  his  works 
are  controversial:  his  doctrine  regarding  the  person  of  Christ  represents  the  purely 
"liumanitarian"  view,  as  distiuguisjied  from  tlie  more  nearly  Arian  sentiments  of  men 
like  Channing.  He  published  also  a  work  on  mental  and  moral  i)hilosopliy,  following 
Hartley,  and  a  memoir  of  his  predecessor,  Theophilus  Lindsey.  His  Ijrother,  William 
^b.  1753;  d.  1837),  was  an  active  and  voluminous  writer  of  history  and  political  tracts  on 
the  side  of  the  Whigs. 

BELSHAZ  ZAR,  or  Bels.\'zar,  was  the  last  king  of  the  Chaldean  dynasty  in  Baby- 
lon. The  name  occurs  only  in  tlie  Old  Testament,  where  it  indicates  either  the  person 
v.'lio  is  called  by  Herodotus  Labynetos,  or  his  sou.  For  an  account  of  the  circumstances 
atleuding  his  overthrow,  see  the  book  of  Daniel,  Herodotus,  etc. 

BELSHAZZAR  {(intc).  In  regard  to  the  supposed  discrepancies  between  the  Bible 
and  such  writers  as  Berosus  and  Herodotus,  sir  Henry  Kawlinson  has  recently  shown 
that  those  writers  not  only  do  not  contradict,  but  explain  and  confirm  the  account  given 
in  the  Scriptures.  It  appears  that  tlie  eldest  son  of  Nabonedus  was  Bel-shar-ezar,  and 
was  by  his  father  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government.  Sir  Henry  says  "  we  can  now 
understand  how  Belsiiazzar  may  have  been  king  in  Bab^don  when  the  city  was  attacked 
by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  may  have  perished  in  the  assault 
which  followed,  while  Nabonedus,  leading  a  force  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  was  defeated 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Borsippa,  capitulating  after  a  short  resistance,  and  being 
subsequently  assigned,  according  to  Berosus,  an  honorable  retirement  in  Carraania." 

BELT  (signifying  Girdle),  the  name  given  lo  two  straits,  the  Great  and  the  Little 
B.,  which,  with  the  Sound,  connect  the  Baltic  with  the  Cattegat.  The  Great  B.,  about  70 
lu.  in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  4  to  more  than  20  m.,  divides  the  Danish 
islands,  Seeland  and  Laaland,  from  Fiinen  and  Langeland.  The  Little  B. 
divides  the  island  of  Funen  from  Jutland.  It  is  equal  in  length  to  the  Great 
B.,  but  much  narrower.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  10  m.,  but  it  gradually  nar- 
rows toward  the  n.,  until  at  the  fort  of  Frederica  it  is  less  than  a  mile  wide;  thus  tiie 
passage  from  the  Cattegat  into  the  Baltic  is  here  easily  commanded.  Both  the  Belts  are 
dangerous  to  navigation,  on  account  of  numerous  sandbanks  and  strong  currents;  and 
therefore,  for  large  vessels,  the  passage  by  the  Sound  (q.v.)  is  preferred. 

BEL  TEIN,  BEL'TA>rE,  Beil'tine,  or  Beal'tainn,  the  name  of  a  heathen  festival  once 
coraniou  to  all  the  Celtic  nations,  and  traces  of  which  have  survived  to  the  present  day. 
The  name  is  derived  from  tin  or  teine,  fire,  and  Beal  or  Beil,  the  Celtic  god  of  light  or 
sun-god,  a  deity  mentioned  by  Ausouius  (809-93  a.d.)  and  Tertullian  (who  flourished 
during  the  first  half  of  the  3d  c),  as  well  as  on  .several  ancient  inscriptions,  as  Belenus 
or  Belinus.  B.  thus  means  "Beal's  fire,"  and belojigs  to  that  sun  and  tire  worship  which 
has  always  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  forms  of  polytheism.  The  great  festival  of 
tills  worship  among  the  Celtic  nations  was  held  in  the  beginning  of  May,  but  there  seera.s 
to  have  been  a  somewhat  similar  observance  in  the  beginning  of  November  (the  begin- 
ning, and  the  end  of  summer).  On  such  occasions,  all  the  fires  in  the  district  were 
extinguished  (while  the  system  w^as  in  full  force,  even  death  was  the  penalty  of  neglect); 
the  )U'edfirc  (q.v.)  was  then  kindled  with  great  solemnity,  and  sacrifices  were  offered — 
latterl}'.  perhaps,  of  animals,  but  originally,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  of  human  beings. 
From  this  sacrificial  fire  the  domestic  hearths  were  rekindled. 

The  earliest  mention  of  B.  is  found  by  Cormac,  archbishop  of  Cashel  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  10th  century.  A  relic  of  this  festival,  as  practiced  in  some  parts  of  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th  c,  is  thus  described:  "  The  young 
folks  of  a  hamlet  meet  in  the  moors  on  the  1st  of  Maj'.  They  cut  a  table  in  the  green 
sod.  of  a  round  figure,  by  cutting  a  trench  in  the  ground  of  such  circumference  as  to 
hold  the  whole  company.  They  then  kindle  a  fii'e,  and  dress  a  repast  of  eggs  and  milk  in 
the  consistence  of  a  custard.  They  knead  a  cake  of  oatmeal,  which  is  toasted  at  the  embers 
against  a  stone.  After  the  custard  is  eaten  up,  thej^  divide  the  cake  in  so  many  por- 
tions, as  similar  as  po.ssible  to  one  another  in  size  and  shape,  as  there  are  persons  in  tli« 
company.  They  daub  one  of  the.se  portions  with  charcoal  until  it  is  perfectly  black. 
They  then  put  all  the  bits  of  the  cake  into  a  bonnet,  and  every  one,  blindfold, 
draws  out  a  portion.  The  bonnet-holder  is  entitled  to  the  last  bit.  Whoever  draws 
the  black  bit  is  the  devoted  person,  who  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  Baal,  whose  favor 
they  mean  to  implore  in  rendering  tlie  year  productive.  The  devoted  person  is 
compelled   to    leap   three   times   over   tiie    flames."     The  leaping  three  times  through 
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the  fire  is  clearly  a  symbolical  sacrifice,  and  there  was  doubtless  a  time  when  tlia 
victim  was  bound  on  the  pile,  and  burned.     See  Saciufice. 

It  has  been  usual  to  identify  the  worship  of  the  Celtic  Beal  with  that  of  the  Baal 
(q.v.)  or  Bel  of  tlie  Phenicians  and  otlier  Semitic  nations.  It  is  unnecessary,  how- 
ever, to  go  beyond  tiie  family  of  nations  to  which  tlie  Celts  belong  (see  Aryans),  \n 
order  to  find  analogies  either  for  the  name  or  the  tiling.  J.  Grimm  (Deutsche  Mytho- 
lorjic  i.  208.  581)  identifies  the  Celtic  Beal  not  only  witli  the  Slavonic  Iklborj  or 
Bjdbo;/  (in  which  name  the  svllable  bd  or  bjel  means  wliite,  and  bog,  god),  but  also 
with  the  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  Balder  (q.v.)  or  Paltar,  whose  name  appears 
under  the  form  of  Baldan  (the  Avhite  or  bright  day),  and  wlio  appears  to  have  been 
also  extensively  worshiped  under  the  name  of  Phol  or  Pol.  Tlie  universality  all 
over  Europe  in  heathen  times  of  the  worship  of  these  personifications  of  the  sun 
and  of  light  through  the  kindling  of  fires  and  other  rites,  is  testified  by  the  yet 
survivins  practice  ot'  periodically  lighting  bonfires  (q.v.).  The  more  marked  turning- 
points  of  the  seasons  would  naturally  determine  the  times  of  these  festivals.  Tlie 
two  solstices  at  midwinter  (see  Yule)  and  midsummer,  and  the  beginning  and  end  of 
summer,  would  be  among  the  chief  seasons.  The  periods  of  observance,  which  varied, 
no  doubt,  originally,  more  or  less  in  different  places,  were  still  further  disturbed  by  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  Unable  to  extirpate  these  rites,  the  church  sought  to 
Christianize  them  bv  associating  them  with  rites  of  her  own,  and  for  this  purpose  either 
appointed  a  church-festival  at  the  time  of  the  heathen  one,  or  endeavored  to  shift  the 
time  of  the  heathen  observance  to  that  of  an  already  fixed  church  festival.  All  over  the 
s.  of  Germany,  the  great  bonfire  celebration  was  "held  at  midsummer  {Johtnnisfeuer), 
[see  John's,  Eve  of  St.] — a  relic,  probably,  of  the  sun-festival  of  the  summer  solstice: 
throughout  the  n.  of  Germany,  it  was  held  at  Easter.  It  is  probable  that  this  fire- 
festival  {Osferfei(er)  of  Ostara— a  principal  deity  among  the  Saxons  and  Angles— had 
been  originally  held  on  the  1st  of  Hay,  and  was  shifted  so  as  to  coincide  with  the 
church-festival  now  known  as  Easter  (q'.v. ;  see  also  Walpurga,  St.).  The  seriousness 
and  enthusiasm  with  which  these  observances  continued  to  be  celebrated  in  the  16th 
and  ITth  c,  began  afterwards  to  decline,  and  the  kindling  of  bonfires  has  been  mostly 
■put  down  by  the  governments;  the  earlier  interdicts  alleging  the  unchristian  nature  of 
the  rites;  the  later,  the  danger  occasioned  to  the  forests. 

In  Great  Britain,  St.  John's  eve  was  celebrated  with  bonfires;  and  Ea.ster  had  its  fire- 
rites,  which,  although  incorporated  in  the  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  were 
clearly  of  heathen  origin.  But  the  great  day  for  bonfires  in  the  British  islands  was  the 
l.st  of  Nov.  Fewer  traces  of  this  are  found  in  other  countries,  and  therefore  we  must 
look  upon  it  as  more  peculiarly  Celtic.  While  the  May  festival  of  B.  Avas  in  honor  of 
the  sun-god  in  his  character  of  god  of  war— who  had  just  put  to  fiight  the  forces  of 
cold  and  darkness — the  Nov.  festival  was  to  celebrate  his  beneficent  influence  in  produc- 
ing the  fruits  which  had  just  been  gathered  in.  Hence  it  was  called  Samhtheine.  (peace- 
fire).  If  we  may  judge  from  the  traces  that  still  remain  or  have  been  recorded,  the  Nov. 
observances  were  more  of  a  private  nature,  every  house  having  its  bonfire  and  its  offer- 
ings, probably  of  frr.its,  concluding  with  a  domestic  feast.  The  B.  festival,  again,  was 
public,  and  attended  by  Ijloody  sacrifices.  Although  the  Nov.  bonfires,  like  B.,  were 
protiably  of  Celtic  origin,  they  seem  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  islands  a;eneraliy.  About  the  end  of  last  century  they  were  still  kindled  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  England,  and  to  this  day,  over  whole  districts  of  Aberdeenshire,  every  rural 
dwelling  has  its  hallow-e'en  bonfire  lighted  at  nightfall  in  an  adjoining  stubble-field. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  population  of  England  had  their  own  characteristic  May-day  rites; 
but  there  e.xist  traces  also  of  the  observance  among  them  on  that  day  of  rites  similar  to 
the  Celtic  beltane.  An  "Old  Holnc  Curate."  writmg  to  Notes  and  Queries  in  1833,  says: 
"At  the  village  of  Holne,  situated  on  one  of  the  spurs  of  Dartmoor,  is  a  field  of  about 
two  acres,  the'propertv  of  the  parish,  and  called  the  ploy  (pla.y)  field.  In  the  center  of 
this  stands  a  granite  pillar  (Menhir)  6  or  7  ft.  high.  On  May  morning,  before  daybreak, 
the  young  men  of  the  village  assemble  there,  and  then  proceed  to  the  moor,  where  they 
select  a  ram  lamb  (doubtless  with  the  consent  of  the  owner),  and  after  running  it  down, 
bring  it  in  triumph  to  the  ploy  field,  fasten  it  to  the  pillar,  cut  its  throat,  and  then  roast 
it  wiiole,  skin,  avooI,  etc.  At  mid-day,  a  struggle  takes  place,  at  the  risk  of  cut  hands, 
for  a  slice,  it  being  supposed  to  confer  luck  for  the  ensuing  year  on  the  fortunate 
devourer.  As  an  act  of  gallantly,  in  high  esteem  among  the  females,  the  young  men 
sometimes  fight  their  way  through  the  crowd  to  get  a  slice  for  their  chosen  among  the 
young  women,  all  of  whom,  in  their  best  dresses,  attend  the  mm  feast,  as  it  is  called. 
Dancing,  wrestling,  and  other  games,  assisted  by  copious  libations  of  cider  during  the 
afternoon,  prolong  the  festivities  till  midnight. 

"The  time,  tlfe  place  (looking  e.),  the  mystic  pillar,  and  the  ram,  surely  bear  some 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  ram  feast  being  a  sacrifice  to  Baal." 

Additional  notices  of  this  sun  and  fire  worship  will  be  found  under  Yule,  Candle- 
mas, Lammas,  and  the  other  heads  referred  to  in  this  article. 

BELTRAMI,  a  co.  in  s.w.  ISIinnesota.  very  little  settled.  It  has  several  lakes,  one 
of  which,  Itasca,  is  1600  ft.  above  sea  level.  Some  of  its  lakes  empty  into  the  Red 
river  of  the  n.,  which  carries  their  waters  to  the  ocean  through  Hudson's  bay  and  straits, 
while  others  are  emptied  by  the  Mississippi  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
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BELTS,  endless  strips  of  flexible  material,  usually  leather  or  india  rubber,  to  trans- 
mit motion  or  power  from  one  pulley  to  anotiier.  Ropes  and  chains  serve  a  similar  pur- 
pose. Wiien  cliains  are  used,  the  pulleys  arc  provided  with  projections  whicli  emrajre 
in  the  links  of  the  chains  and  prevent  slipping,  and  the  mechanism  has  tlie  positive  rela- 
tions of  a  rack  and  pinion.  Ordinary  licxible  belts  transmit  power  by  the  friction 
between  them  and  their  pulleys.  The  pulley  wiuch  eonnnunicates  motion  is  the  driving 
pulley;  that  which  receives,  the  driven  [lulley;  that  part  of  the  belt  whicli  runs  from 
llie  driven  pulley  to  tlie  driver  is  the  driving  part  of  the  belt,  since  it  is  pulled  l)y  tlic 
(iriver,  and  in  turn  pulls  on  tlie  driven  pulley;  the  i)art  of  the  belt  which  runs  fiom  the 
«. river  to  the  drisen  pulley  is  the  slack  belt.  Tlie  strain  on  tiu-,  driving  bell  is  the  sum  of 
Inc  strain  of  the  bell  on  the  pulleys  when  there  is  no  motion,  plus  the  strain  of  the  fric- 
tion; that  on  tlie  slack  belt  is  the  same  strain  on  the  pulleys  less  the  friction.  Thus,  if  a 
belt  is  stretched  over  its  pulleys  with  a  strain  of  10  lbs.  per  in.  of  width,  and  it  requires 
5  lbs.  to  make  it  slip,  then  the  strain  on  the  drivmg  belt  is  10 -j- 5  =  15  lbs.,  and  the 
strain  on  the  .slack  belt  is  10 — 5=5  lbs.,  per  in.  of  belt.  As  the  two  parts  of  the  belt  arc 
unequally  strained  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  move,  or  rrcrp,  towards  tiie  driving  belt 
over  the  dri\cii  pulley.  llenc(;,  the  velocity  I'atio  of  the  two  pulk'vs  will  not  exactly  fol- 
low the  inverse  ratio  of  their  radii,  and  tlie  belt  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  giving  unifor- 
mity of  motion.  For  driving  most  machiuery,  the  fact  that  the  belt  is  elastic,  and  will 
slip' if  unduly  strained,  makes  it  a  favorite  method  of  communicating  power.  Rubber 
belts  transmit  about  25  i)er  cent  more  power  than  leather,  because  the  surface  of  the  rub- 
ber conforms  nun-e  perfectlj-  to  the  miuute  inequalities  of  the  pulley  surface,  and  thus 
acquires  a  "loser  giasp.  The  texture  of  a  rubber  belt  is  more  uniform  than  can  be  had 
in  leather,  and  therefore  a  wide  rubber  belt  will  wear  more  evenly.  In  damp 
and  exposed  places,  rubber  is  more  durable  than  leather.  If,  however,  the  belt 
is  to  be  shifted  back  and  forth,  as  in  the  stopping  and  starting  of  many  machines,  or 
in  cross  belting — wherever  the  edge  of  the  belt  is  liable  to  wear — leather  is  preferable. 
If  the  pulley  be  higher  at  the  center  than  at  the  side,  or  higher  at  one  side  than  at  the 
other,  the  belt  will  creep  towards  the  highest  part;  for  this  reason  the  surface  of  the 
pullej'  is  usually  made  not  cyliudric,  but  of  greater  diameter  at  the  center.  If  this  be 
overdone,  the  belt  does  not  pull,  except  along  its  central  part.  The  pulleys  usually  lie 
in  the  same  plane,  and  with  their  axes  parallel;  but  this  is  not  necessary,  provided  that 
the  course  of  each  part  of  the  belt — the  driving  and  the  slack  jiart  alike — be  in  the  plane 
of  the  pulley  toward  which  that  part  of  the  belt  runs;  the  belt  being  always  delivered 
by  one  pulley  into  the  plane  of  the  other. 

Transmission  of  power  by  B.  is  more  common  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe. 
As  extreme  cases  may  be  noted:  a  leather  belt  of  the  New  Jersey  zinc  woi'ks,  4  thick- 
nesses, 48  in.  wide  and  102  ft.  long;  a  rubber  belt  in  Chicago,  6  ply,  48  in.  wide  and  320 
ft.  long;  a  leather  belt  for  a  paper  mill  in  Wilming»on,  Del.,  60  in.  Avid(>  and  18G-|  ft. 
long.  '  Hempen  or  wire  ropes,  running  over  large  pulleys  with  V  shaped  edges,  are  used 
to  transmit  power  to  long  distances."  The  U.  S.  arsenal  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  carries 
more  than  iialf  a  mile  by  one  rope  the  power  of  4  large  turbine  wheels,  sufficient  for  all 
the  present  need  of  the  machine  shops.  Such  cables  have  been  called  teleodynamic 
cables.  They  can  be  run  as  fast  as  one  mile  per  minute,  and  without  covering  will  last 
three  years.  Intermediate  sheaves  are  required  at  every  300  or  400  feet.  For  informa- 
tion concei-ning  the  length  of  B.  and  the  power  transmitted,  see  Rankine,  j\Iaciiineky 
AND  Mill  Wokk,  etc. 

BELUGA,  a  genus  of  rrfncea  (q.v.),  of  the  family  of  (ldphrmda>  or  dolphins  (q.v.), 
differiiui-  from  the  rest  of  that  family  in  the  blunt  and  broad  head,  which  has  no  pro- 
duced snout-  the  smaller  number  of  teeth,  the  greater  part  of  which  often  fall  outbclore 
the  animal  is  far  advanced  in  aire;  and  the  want  of  a  dorsal  fin.  The  only  speoes  found 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world  is  B.  arctica  (for  which  name  there  are  unhappily 
many  synonyms,  as  B.  lenrns.  etc.),  the  white  whale  and  white  fish  of  Avhalers,  often 
called  by  English  writers  the  B.,  and  the  round-headed  cachalot.  The  form  of  the  B 
is  remarkably  characterized  by  the  softness  of  all  its  curves,  and  adapts  it  for  rapid  and 
graceful  movements;  its  skin 'is  usually  of  a  clear  white  color,  and  not  very  strong,  so 
that  it  often  fails  to  hold  a  harpoon.  The  B.  attains  a  length  of  move  than  thirteen  tt. 
The  female  brings  forth  two  ^oung  ones  at  a  birth,  and  displays  the  greatest  solicitude 
for  tlumi.  The  food  of  the  B.  consists  of  fish,  in  pursuit  of  which  it  often  ascends  rivers 
to  some  distance.  It  is  gregarious,  and  may  be  seen  in  herds  of  forty  or  fitly,  which 
often  gambol  aroimd  boats-  it  abounds  in  most  parts  of  the  arctic  seas,  and  sometimes, 
but  not  very  frequently,  visits  the  British  shores.  One  was  killed  in  the  Firth  of  Forth 
in  1815,  and  one  in  the  Medway  in  1846.  The  Greenlanders  take  the  B.  with  harpoons 
or  with  strong  nets.  Its  flesh  Tiffords  them  a  valuable  supply  of  food,  and  is  eaten  by 
mostof  the  inhabitants  of  arctic  coasts;  it  affords  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
very  finest  oil,  and  the  skin  is  made  into  leather.  Some  of  the  internal  membranes  are 
also  employed  for  various  purposes.— Another  species  of  B.  is  found  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.     It  is  called  B.  Kingii. 

BE'LUS.     See  Baal. 

BELVEDESE'  (It.)  was  oridnally  an  erection  on  the  top  of  a  house,  for  the  purpose 
of  looking  out  on  the  surrounding  country,  3-ud  enjoying  the  air,  in  which  sense  it  is 
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Still  understood  in  Italy.  A  part  of  the  Vatican  (q.v.)  iu  Rome  is  known  as  the  B.,  and 
gives  unnie  to  the  famous  statue  of  Apollo.  Iu  France,  and  with  us,  the  word  has  come 
to  signif\'  any  kind  of  summer-house  or  place  of  refreshment. 

BELVEDERE  ,  Koclim  scoparia,  Chenopodium  scoparium,  or  Sahola  Kcoparia,  an  annual 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Chenopodittcea:  (q.v.),  a  native  of  the  middle  and  s.  of  Europe, 
and  of  great  i)art  of  Asia,  which  ha.s  long  been  very  familiar  in  British  gardens  as  an 
ornamental  annual,  not  upon  accoiuit  of  its  flowers,  which  have  no  beauty,  but  of  itM 
close,  pyramidal,  rigid  form,  and  numerous  narrow  leaves,  which  make  it  appear  like  a 
miniature  cypress  tree.     It  is  sometimes  called  Sommeu  Cypress. 

BELVIDERE',  chief  t.  iu  Boone  co.,  III.,  78  m.  w.  of  Chicago,  on  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  railroad;  puj).  '70,  3231.  There  are  flouring  mills  and  other  manu- 
factories. 

BELVI  SIA  (also  called  Napoleo'na),  a  genus  of  exogenous  plants,  the  type  of  the 
naliu"al  order  Belvmacco'.  of  which  order  only  a  very  few  species  iiave  yet  been  discov- 
ered, natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Africa.  They  are  large  shrubs,  with  smooth,  .sim- 
ple, leatlierv  leaves.  The  flowers  grow  in  threes,  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
are  beautiful  and  extremely  curious.  Tlie  calyx  is  a  thick,  leathery  cup,  divided  into 
five  ovate  segments.  The  corolla  con.sists  of  three  di.stinct  rings;  the  outer  one  5-lobed, 
aud  furnished  witli  ribs,  by  means  of  which  it  is  stronglj-  plaited,  turning  back  over  and 
hiding  the  caU'X  when  full  blown:  the  second,  a  narrow  membrane,  divided  into  numer- 
ous reunlar  segments  like  a  fringe;  the  third,  an  erect  cup-shaped  membrane.  The 
stamens  are  erect  like  another  cup;  the  ovary  5-celled,  with  two  ovules  in  each  cell;  tlic 
style  short,  thick,  and  5-angled,  with  a  broad,  flat,  o-angled  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a  soft 
b(!rry,  crowned  with  the  calyx,  with  large  kidney-shaped  seeds.  The  wood  is  soft,  and 
contains  numerous  dotted  vessels. — The  pulp  of  tlie  fruit  of  the  best  known  species  is 
mucilaginous  and  eatable,  the  rind  very  full  of  tannin;  the  fruit  is  as  large  as  a  pome- 
granate, and  the  seeds  1^  in.  long. — The  position  of  this  remarkable  order  in  the 
botanical  system  is  not  yet  well  determined.  Lindley^  regards  it  as  luost  nearly  allied  to 
rhv-ophorncfrp  (Mangroves,  q.v.).  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  two  inner  rings  of  the 
corolla  should  be  regarded  as  sterile  stamens,  and  the  place  of  the  order  is  thus  tixed  near 
B!i.rri,itfjtoni(ice(P'  (q.v.) 

BELZO  NI,  Giov.\NXi  Battista,  the  son  of  a  poor  barber,  was  b.  at  Padua  in  1778, 
:uid  was  educated  at  Rome,  for  the  priesthood,  but  soon  displayed  a  preference  for 
mechanical  science,  especiall}'  hydraulics:  and  when  the  French  republican  troops  took 
possession  of  the  pontitical  city,  he  qviitted  his  religious  studies  altogether.  About  the 
year  1800.  he  visited  Holland,  and  in  1803  came  to  England.  For  a  time  he  gained  a 
living  by  exhibiting  feats  of  strength  in  the  theaters.  At  Astlcy's,  he  played  the  part  of 
Hercules,  but  he  also  continued  his  mechanical  studies,  and  even  gave  numerous 
J'.ydranlic  representations  in  the  most  populous  towns  of  the  kingdom.  After  a  sojoui-u 
of  nine  years  in  England,  he  went  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  his  capacity  of  theatricMl 
athlete.  From  the  peninsula,  he  passed  to  Malta,  and  thence  to  Egypt  iu  1815,  on  the 
invitation  of  Mehemet  Ali,  who  wished  him  to  construct  a  hydraulic  machine.  After 
succeeding  in  this  undertaking,  he  was  induced,  by  the  travelers  Burckhardt  and  Salt, 
to  direct  his  attention  to  the  exploration  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  He  threw  himself 
with  ardor  into  his  new  vocation.  He  removed  the  colos.sa!  bust  cf  the  so-called 
"  Young  Memnon"  from  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes  to  Alexandria,  and  was  the  flrst 
who  opened  the  temple  of  Ipsambul.  In  the  v.alley  of  "the  royal  graves" — Biban-el- 
Molnk — near  Thebes,  he  discovered  several  important  catacombs  containing  mummies, 
and  among  others,  opened,  iu  1817,  the  celebrated  tomb  of  P.s.immetichus,  from  which  he 
removed  the  splendid  sarcophagus,  now,  along  with  the  "Young  Memnon."  and  other 
results  of  B.'s  labors,  in  the  British  museum.  But  B.'s  greatest  undertaking  was 
Jus  opening  of  the  pyramid  of  Cephren.  An  attempt  made  on  his  life  cau.sed  Ids 
departin-e  from  Egypt,  but  previously  he  made  a  journey  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea, 
and  another  to  the  oasis  of  Siwah,  hoping  there  to  find  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter- 
Ammon.  In  the  course  of  his  explorations,  he  discovered  the  emerald  mines  of  Zubara 
and  the  ruins  of  Berenice,  the  ancient  commercial  entrepot  between  Europe  and  India. 
In  Sept.,  1819.  he  returned  to  Europe,  visited  his  native  tow'n,  Padua,  and  enriched  it 
with  two  Egyptian  statues  of  granite.  He  also  published  in  London  his  Narrative  of  the 
Operations  and  Reernt  Discoveries  within  the  Pj^ramidi*,  Temples.  Tombs,  and  Excavations 
in  Ejypt  and  Nnlna ;  and  of  a  Journey  to  the  Coa-'t  of  the  Red  Sea  in  search  of  the  ancient 
Berenice,  and  another  to  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter-Ammon  (1831,  with  an  atlas  of  44  colored 
engravings).  In  1821  he  opened  in  London  an  exhibition  of  his  Egyptian  antiquities, 
but  soon  afterwards  undertook  a  journey  to  Timbuctoo,  in  central  Africa.  At  Benin, 
he  was  attacked  by  dysentery,  which  compelled  him  to  return  to  Gato,  where  he  died, 
Dec.  3,  1823.  His  original  drawings  of  the  royal  tombs  he  had  opened  in  Egypt  were 
published  by  his  widow-  (London,  1829). 

BEM,  .losEPn,  commander  of  the  army  in  Transylvania  during  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion. 1848-49,  was  b.  at  Tarnov,  in  Galicia,  1795.  After  a  course  of  military  adventure 
iu  Poland,  he  went  to  France,  where  he  resided  for  a  considerable  time,  earning  a  liveli- 
hood by  teaching  mechanics  and  mnemonics.     In  1848   after  failing  in  an  attempt  to 


organize  an  inf^urvcotion  in  Vienna,  ho  joined  tlic  Hungarians,  and  wa3  intrusted  v,i{\\ 
iho,  command  of  the  army  of  Transylvania,  amounting  to  8000  to  10,000  men.  He  at  firbt 
expericneed  some  cliecks  from  tlic  Austrian  army,  but  afterwards  defeated  lliem  at  Her- 
mannsladt  and  the  bridge  of  Pisl;i;  and  finally  sueeecded,  in  Mar.,  1819,  in  i]rivii:gl)olli 
tljcm  and  their  allies,  the  Russians,  back  into  Wallaehia.  Having  thus  made  Inm.self 
master  of  Transylvaiua,  lie  proposed,  by  amnesties  and  general  miid  rule,  to  gain  the 
adherence  of  the  German  and  Slavonian  population,  especially  in  Wallaehia;  but  his 
propositions  were  not  entertained  by  Kossuth  and  the  Hungarian  commissariat.  After 
expelling  the  troops  under  Puehner  from  the  Banat,  B.  returned  into  Transylvania, 
^vhere  the  Ilu.ssians  liad  defeatt'd  the  Hungarians.  Here  he  reorganized  his  forces,  and 
did  all  that  was  ])ossible  in  his  circumstances  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  Russians  with 
the  Austrians,  but  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  After  failing  in  an  attempt  to  excite 
an  insurrection  in  Moldavia,  he  Avas  defeated  in  a  battle  near  Scliilszburg,  where  he  was 
opposed  to  three  times  the  number  of  liis  own  troops.  At  Kossuth's  request,  he  now 
liastened  into  Himgary,  where  he  took  part  in  the  unfortunate  battle  near  Temesvar. 
Kcjreating  into  Transylvania,  he  here  defended  himself  for  some  d;iys  against  i\  vastly 
superior  force,  and  then  made  his  escape  into  Turkey,  where  he  embraced,  from  politi- 
ccl  motives,  tlie  profession  of  Islam,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  pasha,  and  obtained 
a  command  in  the  Turkish  army.  In  Feb.,  1850,  he  was  sent  to  Aleppo,  where,  after 
suppressing  the  sanguinary  insurrection  of  the  Arabs  against  the  Christian  populaticm, 
be  died  of  fever,  Dec.  10,  1850.  B.  was  in  private  life  characterized  by  the  benevolence 
of  his  disposition,  and,  as  a  military  leader,  was  distinguished  by  courage,  presence  of 
uiind  when  in  extreme  danger,  and  remarkable  rapidity  of  movement. 

BEMAN,  Nathaniel  S.  S.,  d.d.,  1785-1871;  b.  N.  Y. ;  graduate  of  Middlebury  col- 
lege ;  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  was  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Portland.  Me. 
About  1813  he  was  a  missionary  in  Georgia,  where  he  labored  to  establish  better  edu- 
cation. In  1822,  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  in  Troy,  N.  Y., 
where  he  officiated  more  tlian  40  years,  during  which  period  he  was  prominent  in  the 
moral  and  political  questions  of  the  time.  He  was  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian 
general  assembly  in  1831,  and  in  1837  he  was  a  leader  of  the  New  School  section.  He 
resigned  his  pastoral  charge  in  18G3.  Some  of  his  addresses  and  sermons  liave  been 
published,  in  a  volume.     lie  also  published  Four  Sermons  on  the  Atonement, 

BEMBATOO'KA,  Bay  of,  a  safe  and  commodious  bay  on  the  n.w.  coast  of  Mada- 
gascar, in  lat.  16  s.,  and  long.  46'  e.  Prime  bullocks  are  sold  here  for  less  than  10s. 
each,  and  are  bought  extensively  b\'  agents  of  the  French  government,  who  have  them 
driven  to  fort  Dauphin,  on  Antongil  bay,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  where 
they  are  killed  and  cured  for  the  u.se  of  the  French  navy,  and  for  colonial  consumption. 
Rice  is  also  sold  very  cheap  at  Bembatooka.  Majunga,  on  the  u.  side  of  tlie  bay,  is 
an  important  town,  Bembatooka  being  but  a  village. 

BEMBECID.ffi,  a  family  of  hymenopterous  insects  of  the  division  in  which  the 
females  are  furnished  with  stings.  Along  with  spherjidm  (q.v.),  and  other  nearly  allied 
families,  they  receive  the  popular  name  of  sand-wasps.  They  very  much  resemble  bees 
or  wasps  in  general  appearance.  They  are  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  of  them  are  remarkable  for  the  odor  of  ro-;es  which  thy  emit.  The  females  make 
burrows  in  sandy  banks,  in  each  of  wdiich  they  deposit  an  egg,  and  along  with  it  the 
bodies  of  a  few  tlies  as  food  for  the  larva.  The  B.  fly  very  rapidly,  and  with  a  loud 
buzzing  noise.     Bembex  rostrata  is  common  in  the  s.  of  Europe. 

BEMBO,  PiETRO,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Italian  scholars  of  the  16th  c,  was  b. 
in  Venice,  May  20,  1470;  having  studied  at  Padua  and  Ferrara,  he  early  devoted  him- 
self to  polite  literature.  He  edited  the  Italian  poems  of  Petrarch,  printed  by  Aldus,  in 
1501,  and  the  Tcrzcrime  of  Dante,  1502.  In  1506.  he  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Urbino, 
where  he  resided  until  1512,  w  hen  he  went  to  Rome,  Avhere  he  was  made  secretary  to 

f)ope  Leo  X.  On  the  death  of  that  pope,  B.  returned  to  Padua,  Avhere  h3  became  a 
iberal  patron  of  literature  and  the  aits,  as  well  as  a  fertile  writer  himself.  In  1529,  he 
accepted  tlie  office  of  historiographer  to  tlie  republic  of  Venice,  and  was  also  appointed 
keeper  of  St.  3Iark's  librar^^  "in  1539,  B.,  who  had  only  taken  the  minor  ecclesiastical 
orders,  was  unexpectedly  presented  with  a  cardinal's  hat  by  pope  Paul  III.,  who  after- 
wards appointed  him  to  the  dioceses  of  Gubbio  and  Bergamo.  He  died  Jan.  18,  1547. 
B.  united  in  his  character  all  that  is  amiable.  He  was  the  restorer  of  good  style  in  both 
Latin  and  Italian  literature.  His  taste  is  said  to  have  been  so  fastidious  with  regard  to 
style,  that  he  subjected  each  of  his  own  Avritings  to  forty  revisions  previous  to  publica- 
tion. Some  of  his  writings  are  marred  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  time.  Among  his 
works  may  be  mentioned  the  Rerum  Venetkarum  Libri  XII.  (Venice,  1551),  of  which  he 
publislied  an  Italian  edition  (Venice,  1552);  his  Prose,  dialogues  in  which  are  given  the 
rules  of  the  Tuscan  dialect;  Gli  Asolani,  a  series  of  disputatious  on  love,  etc.;  Rime,  a 
collection  of  sonnets  and  canzonets;  his  letters,  Italian  and  Latin;  and  the  work,  De 
Virgilii  fJuUce  et  Tcrentii  Fabulis.  His  collected  works  were  published  at  Venice,  in 
4  vols.,  1729. 

BEMBEIDGrE  BEDS  are  a  division  of  the  upper  Eocene  strata,  resting  on  the  St. 
Helen's,  and  capped  by  the  Hem.pstcad  series.     They  are  principally  developed  in  the 
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Isle  of  Wiglit.  Ed.  Forbes,  who  carefully  examined  tliem  there,  has  arranged  tlieni  in 
four  subdivisions  :  1.  The  upper  marls  and  laminated  gray  clays,  whieh  form  the  base- 
ment bed  of  the  "  blaek  band,''  the  lowest  member  of  the  Hempstead  series.  They  are 
distinguished  by  the  abundauee  of  rn<llania  turretismnu.  2.  Uufossiliferous  mottled 
clays,  alternating  with  fossiliferous  marls  and  clays,  whose  characteristic  organisms  are 
ccrUldum  mntabile  and  Cyrena  jndclira.  3.  The  oyster-bed,  consisting  of  greeuisli  marl, 
and  containing  immense  quantities  of  a  species  of  oyster  {oxtna  vecteiisix).  accompanied 
witli  cerit/iia,  mytiU,  and  other  marine  mollusca.  4.  The  Bembridge  limestone,  gen- 
erally a  compact,  pale-yellow,  or  cream-colored  limestone,  but  sometimes  vesicular  and 
c(mi:retionary,  and  containing  occasionally  siliceous  or  cherty  bands.  This  is  inter- 
stratitied  with  shales  and  friable  marls.  All  the  beds  are  fossiliferous,  containing 
numerous  land  and  fresh-water  shells.  One  bed  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  the 
remains  of  o,  lilila  g[o\,\i\Ar  palndina.  Shells  of  Lyinnea  and  Pla/Kjrhix  are  abundant, 
and  are  accompanied  Avith  the  spirally  striated  nucules  of  two  species  of  Chara,  water- 
plants  which  have  been  well  preserved  because  of  the  large  quantity  of  lime  which 
enters  into  their  composition.  In  this  division  have  been  found  the  mammalian  remains 
of  the  species  of  pula other'mm  (q.v.)  and  anoplothcriam  (q.v.)  which  characterize  the 
gyp.seous  deposits  of  Montmartre;  it  is  consequently  considered  the  British  equivalent  of 
these  Parisian  beds. 

No  marked  line  of  distinction  separates  this  scries  fi'om  the  St.  Helen's  beds  im 
which  it  rests.  The  contained  organisms  indicate  that  both  had  the  same  fluvio-marine 
origin.     The  maximum  thickness  of  the  Bembridge  series  is  115  feet. 

BEN,  Aben,  Ayex,  Ebx,  Ibn,  are  all  forms,  in  the  different  Semitic  languages,  of 
the  same  word,  which  means  "  son,"  and  is  used  as  a  prefix  to  names.  Ben,  a  Hebrew 
form,  is  familiar  to  us  from  its  use  in  Bible  names — e.g.,  Benhadad,  the  son  or 
worshiper  of  Hadad,  or  Adod,  the  chief  idol  of  the  Syrians  ;  Benoni,  son  of  my  pain ; 
Benjamin,  son  of  the  right  hand,  etc.  These  examples  show  that  not  only  literal  but 
metaphorical  sonship  is  expressed  by  this  prefix.  This  form  of  constructing  a  name  by 
composition  was  common  in  the  Semitic  languages,  on  account  of  their  lack  of  patro- 
nymics. The  plural,  Beni,  is  found  in  the  names  of  many  Arab  tribes — as  Beni  Omay- 
yah,  the  sons  of  Omayyah,  the  family  known  in  history  as  the  Ommiades;  and  some- 
times in  the  names  of  places — a,s  Beni-Hassan. 

BEN,  Bein,  or  Bheix,  a  Gaelic  w'ord  signifying  "mountain"  or  "mountain  head." 
It  is  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  great  many  mountains  in  Scotland — as  Ben  Nevis,  Ben 
Macdhui,  Ben  Cruachan,  etc.  The  corresponding  term  in  various  parts  of  Europe  is 
Pen,  which  is  found  in  many  of  the  names  in  Cornwall  and  Wales,  in  the  Pennine  alps, 
and  probai)ly  also  in  the  word  Apennines  and  the  Cevcnnes  of  France. 

BEN,  Oil  of,  a  fluid  fixed  oil,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  a  tree  found  in  India  and 
Arabia,  and  known  as  the  Horseradish  Tree  {moringa  j^terygospermn).  The  seeds  are 
called  I3en  Nuts,  and  are  roundish,  with  three  membranous  wings.  The  oil  is  used  by 
watchmakers,  because  it  does  not  readily  freeze;  also  by  perfumers,  as  the  basis  of 
various  scents;  and  other  oils  are  often  adulterated  with  it.     See  Hoi{ser.\dish  Tree. 

BENALCA'ZAR,  or  BELARCA'ZAR,  Sebastian,  d.  1550;  a  Spanish  sailor  who 
became  conqueror  and  governor  of  the  province  of  Popayan,  in  Peru,  in  1538. 

BENA'RES,  a  city  on  the  left  side  of  the  Ganges,  which  here  varies,  according  to  the 
season,  between  50  to  93  ft.  in  depth,  and  in  width  between  GOO  yards  and  a  little  more 
than  half  a  mile.  It  is  in  lat.  25  17'  n.,  and  long.  83'  4'  e.,  being  421  m.  to  the  n.w.  of 
Calcutta,  and  466  and  74  respectively  to  the  s.e.  of  Delhi  and  Allahabad.  Without 
reckoning  Secrole,  which,  at  ftie  distance  of  2  or  3  m.  to  the  westward,  contains  the 
official  establishments,  B.  covers,  as  it  were,  an  amphitheater  of  3  m.  in  front,  and  1  m. 
in  depth,  the  immediate  margin  of  the  river,  which  is  comparatively  steep,  being  chiefly 
occupied  by  flights  of  steps,  or  ghats,  as  they  are  called,  where  crowds  of  all  classes 
spend  the  day  in  business,  amusement,  or  devotion.  This  lively  scene,  backed  by  the 
minarets  of  about  300  mosques,  and  the  pinnacles  of  about  1000  pagodas,  presents  a  truly 
picturesque  appearance  to  spectators  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Gauges.  On  closer 
inspection,  however,  the  city,  as  a  whole,  disappoints  a  visitor.  The  streets,  or  rather 
alleys,  altogether  impracticable  for  wheeled-carriages,  barely  afford  a  pa.ssage  to  individ- 
ual horsemen  or  single  beasts  of  burden ;  and  these  thoroughfares,  besides  being  shut 
out  from  sun  and  air  by  buildings  of  several  stories,  are  said  to  be  shared  with  the 
numerous  passengers  by  sacred  bulls  that  roam  about  at  will.  The  pop.  in  1872  was 
175,188. 

In  the  traditions  of  the  country,  B.  is  believed  to  have  been  coeval  with  creation ;  and 
tolerably  authentic  history  does  assign  to  it  a  really  high  antiquitJ^  In  its  actual  con- 
dition, how^ever.  B.  is  a  modern  city.  Both  in  extent  and  in  embellishment,  it  owes 
much  to  the  influence  of  Mahratta  ascendency,  which  dates  from  the  close  of  the  17th 
c. ;  and  it  possesses,  perhaps,  not  a  single  structure  that  reaches  back  to  the  close  of  the 
16th.  As  the  central  seat  of  Hinduism,  B. ,  on  high  occasions,  attracts  immense  crowds 
of  pilgrims — sometimes  as  many  as  100,000;  and  .some  years  ago,  during  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  forty  persons  were  trampled  to  death  in  the  streets.  Naturally  enough,  the 
Brahmins  of  B.  have  always  been  remarkable  for  bigotry.     Now,  however,  BrahmlaifiiB 
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appears  to  be  on  the  decline;  and  a  result,  v/hicli  Moh.immcdan  persecution  vainly  tried 
to  produce,  would  seem  to  be  gradually  acliieveil,  cliiclly  tlirougli  the  introduction  of 
Euroj)can  literature  and  science.  On  the  Sanscrit  college,  instituted  in  1793,  there  was 
at  a  later  date  ingrafted  an  English  department,  eomprising  poetry,  history,  matliematics, 
and  political  economy.  It  is  attended  by  numerous  Hindus,  and  a  few  Mussidmansand 
native  Chrislians.  B.,  as  lleber  has  observed,  is  very  industrious  and  wealthy,  as  well 
as  ver\'  holy.  Bi'sides  having  extensive  manufactures  of  its  own  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
silk,  its  commanding  position  on  the  grand  line;  of  connnimieation — road,  river,  and  n\!l 
alike — renders  it  the  principal  emporium  of  the  ncigiiboring  regions.  It  is  tlie  gre;:t 
mart  for  the  sliawls  of  the  north,  the  diamonds  of  the  south,  and  the  muslins  of  the  ea.^t; 
while  it  circulates  the  varied  productions  of  Europe  and  America  over  Bundelcui  d, 
Gorucki)ore,  Nei)al,  etc.  For  the  general  hi.story  of  the  city,  see  the  following  article 
on  the  district  of  the  same  name.  The  details  of  the  nuitiny  of  1857  will  be  found  ur.dcr 
the  head  of  Skchole.  At  the  same  time,  B.  proper  added  its  .share  to  Die  fearful  interest 
of  the  emergency  through  the  proverbially  fanatical  character  of  its  inhahilants,  wlio, 
during  the  .second  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  had  got  ^30,000  sabers  sharpened  iu  anticipation  of 
a  second  repulse  of  the  British. 

BENAEES,  or  B.vna'uas,  the  district  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  Tt  is  under 
the  lieutenant-governorship  of  the  n.w.  provinces,  ])eing  bounded  on  the  w.  and  n.  l>y 
.lounpur;  on  tiie  e.  by  Ghazeepore  and  Shahabad;  and  on  the  s.  and  w.  by  Mirzaporc. 
It  extends  in  n.  lat.  between  25'  7'  and  25°  33',  and  in  e.  long,  between  82'  45'  and  811' 
38';  and  thus  measuring  about  30  m.  by  about  55,  it  embraces  an  area  of  996  sq.  miles. 
In  1873,  the  census  gave  a  po]).  of  794,039,  or  almost  800  to  a  scj.m. :  the  number 
of  inhabited  hou.ses  was  11(5,507.  The  district  is  traversed  by  the  Ganges  in  a  n  e. 
direction  for  about  45  miles.  Besides  other  rivers,  such  as  tlie  Karamiuisa,  the  Goomtee, 
and  the  Burna.  and  several  inferior  streams,  lakes  and  tanks  are  numerous,  but  small, 
tlie  largest  not  exceeding  a  mile  in  circuit.  The  annual  rain-fall,  though  averaging  less 
tiian  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Ganges,  is  still  considerable,  always  exceeding  3(3  m.,  anil 
amounting  in  1823  to  89.  Considering  that  the  tract  is  barely  beyond  the  tropics,  and 
but  little  elevated  above  the  sea,  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  unusually  great,  being 
between  45'  in  Jan.  and  111°  in  May.  The  mean  temperature  is  stated  at  77",  pretty 
nearly  the  middle  point  between  the  two  extremes.  The  soil,  though  here  and  there 
slerire,  is  iu  general  characterized  by  great  fertility,  more  particularly  to  the  left  of  the 
Ganges.  In  the  growth  of  opium,  indigo,  and  sugar — more  especially  of  the  last— tin; 
district  surpasses  nearly  every  other  portion  of  British  India.  In  fact,  the  state  of  agri- 
culture is  such  as  may  be  expected  from  the  density  of  the  population.  The  rich  fields, 
the  thriving  villages,  and  the  luxuriant  groves  render  the  aspect  of  the  country  very 
delightful;  and  perhaps  the  best  proof  of  the  presence  of  industry  and  civilization  is  the 
fact  that  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  buffaloes,  lions,  and  tigers,  which  were  hunted  in 
1529,  have  entirely  disappeared.  After  a  Hindu  domination,  according  to  popular  faith, 
of  2400  years,  the  district  sank  under  the  Mussulman  yoke  in  1193;  and,  in  the  tirst  half 
of  the  16th  c,  it  was  annexed  by  Baber  to  the  Mogul  empire.  On  the  dismemberment 
of  that  dominion,  it  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Nawab  of  Oude,  whose  grandson,  in  1775. 
ceded  it  to  the  East  India  company,  about  ten  years  after  that  body  had  acquired  tlie 
sovereignty  of  Bengal. 

EENA'TEK,  a  small  t.  of  Bohemia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Iser,  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Prague.  It  is  worthy  of  note  as  being  for  a  long  time  the  residence  of  the 
celebrated  astronomer  Tycho  Brahe. 

BENAVEN'TE,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Zamora.  It  is  .situated  on  the 
western  or  right  bank  of  the  Esla,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cea,  34  m.  n.  from 
Zamora.  It  is  overlooked  by  a  huge,  half-ruined  castle,  and  surrounded  by  a  decayed 
mnd-wall,  in  Avliich  are  G  gates.  It  lias  spacious  streets  and  squares,  6  churches,  a  num- 
ber of  schools,  3  hospitals,  a  bishop's  palace,  etc.  The  castle  was  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  family  of  Pimentel,  counts  of  Benavente,  to  whose  progenitor  it  was  granted  in 
1394.  Tlie  interior  of  the  castle  was  desolated  by  Soult.  on  his  retreat  from  Oporto,  and 
fragments  of  sculpture  still  lie  scattered  about.  It  was  at  B.  that  Moore's  retreat  com- 
menced, 28th  Dec,  1809;  and  it  was  the  scene  of  other  interesting  events  of  the  penin- 
sular war.  B.  is  now  a  dull  and  poverty-stricken  place,  built  chiefly  of  mud  cottages. 
Pop.  2500.     There  is  no  bridge  at  Benavente.     The  Esla  is  crossed  by  a  ferry-boat. 

BENBECU'LA,  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  western  isles  of  Scotland,  between  n.  and  s. 
Uist,  20  m.  w.  of  Skye.  and  belonging  to  Inverness-shire.  It  is  8  m.  long,  and  8  broad, 
low  and  flat,  and  consists  chiefly  of  bog,  sand,  and  lake,  resting  on  a  substratum  of 
gneiss  rock,  with  a  very  broken  coast-line.  Pop.  '71,  1563,  consisting  of  fishermen 
and  small  farmers,  who  fertilize  tlie  soil  with  the  sea-weed  which  is  cast  ashore  on  the 
island. 

BENBOW,  John,  a  brave  English  admiral,  was  b.  in  Shropshire  in  1650.  He  first 
distinguished  liimself  as  captairi  of  a  merchantman,  in  a  bloody  action  with  Sal!"e 
pirates.  He  attracted  the  notice  of  James  II.,  who  gave  him  a  commission  in  tlie  navy. 
After  the  revolution,  he  obtained  the  eommand  of  a  large  ship,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  was  made  rear-admiral.     The  high  confidence  reposed  in  him  l<y  king  Wil- 
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liivm  is  borne  in  memory  by  a  very  bad  pun  on  his  name,  said  to  have  been  peqica-ated 
by  tlie  taciturn  monarch.  Objecting  to  several  names  proposed  for  the  comniauil  of  aa 
expedition,  he  said:  "  No;  tliese  are  all  fresh-water  beaux,  we  need  another  kind  of  beau; 
we  must  send  i?<;///'^'?r."  The  most  memorable  of  this  gallant  sailor's  exploits  was  his 
last,  where  his  stul)b(irn  valor  contrasted  nobly  with  the  dastardly  behavior  of  his  cap- 
tiuns.  Off  St.  Martlia,  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  19th  Aug.,  1702,  he  came  up  with 
a  superior  French  force  under  admiral  Du  Casse.  For  four  daj's  he  kept  up  a  nmuing- 
hglit  with  the  enemy,  almost  deserted  by  the  rest  of  his  squadron.  On  the  morning  of 
the  24th,  his  right  leg  was  smashed  bj'  a  chain-shot.  His  oilicers  condoled  with  him. 
"I  had  rather  have  lost  them  both,"  said  the  sturdy  admiral,  "than  have  seen  this  dis- 
honor brouglit  upon  the  English  nation.  But,  hark  ye — if  another  shot  should  take  me 
off,  behave  like  men,  and  tight  it  out!"  As  soon  as  his  wound  was  dressed,  he  was  car- 
ried to  the  Ciuarter-deck,  and  directed  the  fight  while  it  lasted.  The  enemy  sustained 
severe  loss;  but  the  infamous  cowardice  of  the  other  captains,  wlio  actually  refused  to 
obey  the  admiral's  signals,  made  the  contest  hopeless,  and  B.  sailed  away  to  Jamaica. 
He  died  of  his  wound  on  the  4th  Xovember.  The  recusant  officers  were  tried  by 
courtmarshal,  and  two  captains  were  sliot.  B. 's  employment  of  explosive  vessels  at 
St.  Malo  seems  to  have  been  an  anticipation  of  lord  Dundonald's  method  at  Basque 
roads. 

BENCH,  a  hall  or  court  where  justice  is  administered.  In  this  sense,  however,  it  has 
in  modern  times  received  a  more  limited  acceptation,  signifying  the  dais  or  elevated 
part  of  a  court-room  or  chamber  where  the  judges  sit  to  administer  the  laws.  In  English 
courts  of  justice,  this  seat  is  in  form  literally  a  bench  or  couch  running  along  one  end  of 
the  court-room,  the  number  of  judges  and  their  places  on  this  bench  being  marked  by 
separate  desks,  one  for  each  judge;  but  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  arrangement  is 
different,  the  judges  in  these  countries  sitting  on  chairs  placed  at  a  long,  and,  as  in  Scot- 
laud,  a  semicircular  table,  which  is  in  a  raised  position.  The  term  B.  is  also  applied, 
by  way  of  distinction,  to  the  judges  themselves  as  a  class;  thus,  we  speak  of  the  B.  and 
bar.  It  has  likewise,  popularly  and  conventionally,  an  ecclesiastical  application,  the 
bishops  of  the  church  of  England  being,  as  a  body,  sometimes  designated  by  it;  hence 
the  expression,  "  B.  of  bishops. "     See  Bakc. 

BENCH,  Common,  Court  of.  This  is  a  technical  name  sometimes  given  to  the  court, 
of  common  pleas.     See  Courts  of  Common  Law. 

BENCH,  King's  or  Queen's,  the  supreme  court  of  common  law  in  the  kingdom.  See 
Courts  of  Common  Law. 

BENCH,  L'PPER,  the  name  given  to  the  court  of  king's  bench  in  the  time  of  Crom- 
well.    See  preceding  notice,  and  Courts  of  Common  Law. 

BENCH  ERS.  The  governing  bodies  of  the  four  great  law  societies  in  England,  or  inn* 
of  court — Lincoln's  inn,  inner  temple,  middle  temple,  and  Gray's  inn — are  so  called. 
They  are  generally  queen's  counsel  or  barristers  of  distinction;  and  they  annually  elect 
a  president  or  treasurer,  as  he  is  called,  who  takes  the  chair  at  their  corporate  meetings, 
and  speaks  and  acts  in  their  name.     See  Inns  of  Court. 

BENCH-'WAREANT  is  a  warrant  signed  by  a  superior  judge  or  two  justices  of  the 
peace,  during  the  assizes  or  sessions,  to  apprehend  a  defendant,  against  whom  a  bill  of 
indictment  has  been  found.     See  Warrant. 

BENCOO'LEN,  capital  of  a  Dutch  residency  on  the  w.  coast  of  Sumatra,  lies  in  102*^ 
20'  e.  long.,  and  3°  48'  s.  latitude.  Pop.  7000.  The  residency  B.  has  an  area  of  9567  sq. 
miles.  'Rice,  coffee,  maize,  sugar-cane,  the  cocoa-nut,  and  other  fruits  are  grown. 
About  400,000  lbs.  of  pepper  are  produced  annually.  B.  was  founded  bj'  the  English 
(1686),  but  was  given  to  the  Dutch  by  the  London  treaty,  11th  Mar.,  1824.  Pop.  of 
cUstrict  (1871)  128,503. 

BEND,  one  of  the  honorable  ordinaries,  or  more  important  figures  in  heraldry.  It 
is  formed  by  two  parallel  lines,  which  may  be  either  straight  or  indented,  'engrailed, 
rtc.  (q.v.),  drawn  from  the  dexter  to  the  sinister  base,  and  consequently  passing  athwart 
the  shield.  The  B.  occupies  a  fifth  part  of  the  shield  in  breadth,  if  plain;  and  a  third 
part,  if  charged.  The  B.  is  .supposed  to  represent  a  shoulder-belt,  or  scarf  worn  over 
the  .shoulder.  When  heralds  speak  of  the  B.  simply,  the  B.  dexter  is  understood,  the 
B.  sinister  being  always  expressly  mentioned. 

Bend  SinUter  is  the  bend  dexter  reversed,  and  passing  from  the  left  to  the  right  side 
ef  the  shield,  as  the  dexter  does  from  the  right  to  the  left.     See  Bar  and  Bastard  Bar. 

There  are  four  diminutives  of  the  bend — viz.,  the  bemllet,  the  garter,  the  cod,  and  the 
ribbon. 

The  terms  in  bend,  per  bend,  bendy,  etc. ,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  heraldic  works, 
and  signify  that  the  charge  is  placed,  or  the  shield  divided,  diagonally  in  the  direction 
®f  the  bend. 

BEND  is  the  name  for  one  among  many  kinds  of  knot  by  which  ropes  are  fastened  oa 
shipboard.     Seamen   imply  this  meaning  when  they  speak  of   "bending  the  cable," 
"  bending  a  sail,"  the  "cafrick  B.,"  the  "  fishermen's  B.,"  the  "sheet  B.,"  etc. 
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BENDEMANN,  EorAiiD,  one  of  tlio  most  distinguished  painters  of  the  Dlisseldorf 
school,  was  I),  ill  Berlin  in  1811.  Although  he  had  received  a  very  careful  scientific 
etlueatioii.  he  devoted  himself  to  art,  became  a  i)upil  of  Schadow's  and  soon  proved 
that  he  had  not  mistaken  his  vocation.  As  early  as  1S32,  his  great  picture  of  the  "Cap- 
tive Jews"  was  exhibited  at  Berlin,  and  at  once  aeknowleclged  to  lie  a  master-piece. 
Jlis  next  important  work,  in  18:5:3,  represented  "  Two  Girls  at  a  Fountain."  It  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1S;37,  by  "Jeremiah  at  the  Kuiiis  of  Jerusalem,"  a  very  large  picture,  which 
t'xeiled  universal  enthusiasm  in  Paris,  where  it  was  exhibited,  and  for  which  he  obtaiiu-d 
a  prize-medal.  In  18:^8,  B.  was  sniiimoned  to  Dresden  as  member  of  the  academical 
council,  and  pro fes.sor  of  the  academy  of  art;  and  the  execution  of  the  larger  frescoes 
in  the  palace  was  intrusted  to  his  skill.  An  affection  of  the  eyes,  from  which  he  suf- 
fered for  several  years,  interrupted  the  work,  whicli  is  now,  however,  completed,  and 
embraces  a  wide  range  of  historical  and  mythological  suT)jects.  B.'s  artistic  bias  is 
characteristic  of  the  Dlisseldorf  school,  his  pictures  l)eing  ratlier  lyrical  than  dramatic. 
But  he  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  grace  and  charm  of  his  own,  arising  from  a  most 
perfect  symmetry  in  drawing  and  composition,  an  exquisite  naivete  in  concejition,  and 
a  tender,  harmonious,  yet  truthful  cohering.  His  portrait  of  his  wife,  a  daughter  of 
bchadow%  is  one  of  liis  best  works.  From  1859  till  1867,  lie  was  director  of  the  Dlissel- 
dorf academy. 

BENDER,  a  fortified  t.,  with  a  citadel,  in  the  province  of  Bessarabia,  Russia.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  right  l)ank  of  the  Dniester,  48  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  has  paper- 
mills,  tanneries,  forges,  and  s^tpeter-works.  Pop.  '67,  24,44:3,  including  many  Arme- 
nians, Tartars,  Molchivians,  and  Jews.  In  1770,  the  Russians  captured  the  place,  and 
put  the  garrison  and  inhal)itants,  then  amounting  to  aliout  30,000,  to  tlie  sword.  It 
■was  restored  to  the  Turks  in  1774,  and  again  stormed  by  the  Russians  in  1809.  The 
peace  of  Jassy  gave  it  back  to  the  Turks,  from  whom  it  was  again  taken  l^y  the  Russians 
in  1811,  who  were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  it  by  the  treat}'  of  Bucharest  in  the 
following  year. — Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  lived  for  some  time,  1709-12,  at  Varnitza,  a 
village  near  Bender. 

BEN  DIGO,  one  of  the  most  productive  gold-fields  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  having, 
in  18,^7,  yielded,  according  to  the  official  returns.  525,018  ounces.  It  is  about  25  m.  to 
the  n.  of  Mount  Alexander,  which,  again,  is  about  75  m.  inland  from  Melbourne. 

BENDISH.  Bridget,  1650-1727:  grand-daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  endowed 
"with  much  of  his  mental  and  physical  energy.  She  had  great  reverence  for  the  pro- 
tector, and  once  challenged  to  a  duel  with  swords  a  fellow  passenger  in  a  stage  coach 
who  had  spoken  disparaginglj'  of  him.     Her  father  was  gen.  Ireton. 

BENE,  a  t.  of  about  6000  inhabitants,  in  the  province  of  Mondovi,  Piedmont,  18  m. 
n.e.  of  Coni.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Anguiitn  Bagiennormn,  destroyed  by 
Alaric.  Many  interesting  vestiges  are  found  in  the  neighborhood;  and  the  ruins  of  an 
aqueduct,  liaths,  and  amphitheater  are  still  visible. 

BENEDEK,  LtTDwiG  von,  an  Austrian  gen.,  b.  in  1804  at  Odenburg,  in  Hungary, 
where  his  father  was  a  physician  of  repute.  He  received  his  military  education  at  the 
Neustadt  academy,  and  at'its  close  entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  1822.  In  1843,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  senior  lieut.,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  insurrection  in 
Galicia  in  1846,  had  several  opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself.  In  Aug. ,  1847,  as 
commandant  of  count  Gyulai's  infantry  regiment,  he  moved  to  Italy,  where  a  still  more 
l^rilliant  career  aAvaited  liim.  On  tlie  occasion  of  the  retreat  from  Milan,  and  especially 
after  Curtalone,  where  he  had  led  on  the  assault  with  great  skill  and  gallantry,  his  name 
-was  mentioned  in  the  army  reports  by  maKihal  Radetsky  in  the  highest  terms;  and,  con 
■sequently,  he  received  the  cross  of  the  orcler  of  Maria  Theresa.  He  afterwards  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  taking  of  Mortara,  and  in  the  battle  of  Novara.  In  April,  1849, 
he  was  made  maj.gen.  and  brigadier  of  the  first  body  of  reserve  of  the  army  of  the 
Danube.  He  comimanded  the  avant-garde  at  Raab  and  Oszouy,  and  received  a  slight 
wound  in  the  affair  at  Uj-Szegedin;  which  did  not,  liowever,  prevent  him  from  taking 
a  most  active  part  in  the  subsequent  engagements  of  Szorny  and  Ozs  Ivany,  where  he 
was  wounded  in  the  foot.  At  the  close  of  the  Hungarian  campaign,  he  was  ordered 
again,  high  in  command,  to  Italy.  In  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859,  B.  commanded  the 
8th  corps  of  the  Austrians.  At  Solferino,  B.  drove  back  the  Piedmontese  with  great 
slaughter,  and  was  the  last  to  leave  the  field.  He  was  governor  of  Hungary  in  1860, 
and"soon  afterwards  got  the  command  of  the  Austrian  army  in  that  country.  He  com 
manded  the  Austrians  in  tlie  war  with  Prussia  in  1866,  but  shortly  after  the  defeat  at 
Sadowa  he  was  superseded. 

BENEDETTI,  Vincent,  Count,  of  Greek  origin,  b.  Corsica,  1815.  He  has  lieeu 
French  consul  at  Cairo  and  Palermo;  secretary  of  legation  in  Constantinople;  held  oflice 
in  the  French  department  of  foreign  affairs,  and  was  secretary  during  the  negotiation  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1856.  In  1860,  he  went  to  Turin  to  negotiate  the  cession  of  Nice 
and  Savoy;  in  1864,  he  was  ambassador  to  Berlin.  B.  was  personally  concerned  in  the 
affair  of  the  protest  of  Napoleon  HI.  against  the  candidacy  of  the  prince  of  Hohenzol- 
lern  for  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  forced  himself  upon  king  William  in  the  public  walk 
at  Ems,  July  13,  1870,  in  so  offensive  a  manner  that  he  was  officially  ignored  thereafter. 
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Four  days  afterwards  France  declared  war.  B.  also  accused  Bismarck  of  originating  a 
Franco-Prussian  treaty  in  1866  for  neutral  cessions  of  territory,  but  Bismarck  showed 
that  B.  himself  originated  the  scheme. 

BENEDIC  ITE,  a  hymn  or  song  of  the  three  children  in  the  fiery  furnace,  sung  in 
the  Christian  church  as  early  as  the  time  of  St.  Chrysostom,  and  used  iu  the  Angaeau 
church  iu  the  morning-services  when  the  Te  Deum  is  not  sung. 

BENEDICK,  or  Benedict,  the  lover  in  Shakespeare's  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  who 
marries  "Beatrice."  The  name  usually  written  "  benedict"  is  a  synonjTn  for  a  man 
recently'  married,  the  antithesis  of  "  bachelor." 

BENEDICT  is  the  name  of  fourteen  popes.  Of  these  only  the  following  are  histor- 
ically important  enough  to  deserve  special  mention. — Benedict  YIII.,  sou  of  count 
Gregory  of  Tuscoli,  was  elected  in  1012;  but  was  driven  from  Kome  by  the  anti-pope 
Gregory.  In  1014,  he  was  restored  to  the  papal  chair  by  the  emperor  Henry  II.,  and 
afterwards  defeated  tiie  Saracens,  and  took  from  them,  with  the  help  of  the  Pisans  and 
Genoese,  the  island  of  Sardinia;  and  also  various  places  in  Apulia  from  the  Greeks,  by 
the  help  of  Henry.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  reformer  of  the  clergy,  and  inter- 
dicted, at  the  synod  of  Pavia,  both  clerical  marriage  and  concubinage.  He  died  in  1024. 
— Benedict  IX.,  a  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  elected  pope  at  the  age  of  18,  in  1033; 
but  in  1038,  the  Romans  rose  in  indignation,  and  banished  him  on  account  of  his  almost 
unexampled  licentiousness.  He  Avas  reinstalled  by  Conrad  II. ;  again  formally  deposed 
by  the  consul  Ptolemajus,  who  set  up  Sylvester  III.  in  his  place;  and  after  three  months, 
Avas  once  more  installed  as  pope  bj'  means  of  bribery.  By  a  new  simoniacal  compact, 
John  Gratianus  was  declared  pope  under  the  name  of  Gregoiy  VI.  The  emperor  Henry 
III.,  to  remove  such  gross  scandals  from  the  church,  deposed  all  the  three  popes — B., 
Sylvester,  and  Gregory,  and  caused  Suidger,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  to  be  elected  as  Clem- 
ent II. ;  but  on  his  death,  in  1047,  the  deposed  B.  IX.  again  corruptly  regained  the 
papal  see,  and  held  it  eight  months,  until  1049,  when  he  was  displaced,  first  by  Damasus 
II.,  and  afterwards  by  Leo  IX.  He  died  in  the  convent  of  Grotta  Ferrata  "in  1056. — 
Benedict  XIII. ,  1724-30,  Avas  a  learned  and  well-disposed  man,  of  simple  habits  and 
pure  morals,  though  rather  strict  in  his  notions  of  the  papal  prerogative.  He  unfortu- 
nately yielded  himself  to  the  guidance  of  cardinal  Coscia,  a  greedy,  unscrupulous  per- 
sonage, Avho  greatly  abused  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  B.  ahvays  exhibited  great 
moderation  in  politics,  and  an  honorable  love  of  peace,  and  Avas  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  Seville  treaty  of  1729.  During  this  pontificate,  a  remarkably  large  number  of 
saints,  chiefl}'  from  the  monastic  orders,  Avere  added  to' the  calendar, — Benedict  XIV. 
(Prospero  L.\iiBERTiNi),  the  most  worthy  to  be  remembered  of  all  the  poutifEs  so 
named,  Avas  born  at  Bologna  in  1675.  Before  his  elevation,  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self by  extensive  learning,  and  by  ability  in  the  several  offices  of  promotor  fidei,  bishop 
of  Ancona  (1727),  cardinal  (1728),  and  archbishop  of  Bologna  (1732).  Succeeding  Clem- 
ent XII.,  he  began  his  pontificate,  in  1740,Avith  several  wise  and  conciliatory  measures; 
founded  chairs  of  physic,  chemistry,  and  mathematics  in  Rome;  reviA-ed  the'academj'  of 
Bologna,  and  instituted  others;  dug  out  the  obelisk  in  the  Campus  Martius,  constructed 
fountains,  rebuilt  churches;  caused  the  best  English  and  French  books  to  be  translated 
into  Italian ;  and  in  many  other  Avays  encouraged  literature  and  science.  His  piety  Avas 
sincere,  enlightened,  and  tolerant,  and  his  doctrines  were  well  exemplified  in  his  prac- 
tice. He  was  extremely  anxious  that  the  morals  of  the  clergy  should  be  untainted;  and, 
to  that  effect,  established  a  board  of  examiners  for  all  candidates  to  vacant  sees.  In 
proof  of  his  toleration,  he  showed  the  frankest  kindness  to  all  strangers  visiting  his  capi- 
tal, whatever  the  nature  of  their  religious  opinions.  Tine  only  accusation  brought  against 
him  by  his  Roman  subjects  Avas,  "  that  he  wrote  and  studied  too  much,  but  ruled  too 
little,"  or  left  affairs  of  business  too  miich  iu  the  hands  of  the  cardinal  Valentine.  After 
a  painful  illness,  B.  XIV.  died  May  3,  1758. — His  most  important  Avorks  are  that  On  tJis 
Dlocemn  Synod;  On  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass;  and  On  the  Beatification  and  Canonization 
of  Saintis.  A  complete  edition  of  his  Avritings  Avas  published  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuit 
de  Azevedo  (12  vols.,  1747-51),  and  in  16  vols.  (1777). 

BENEDICT,  Saint,  the  founder  of  monachism  in  the  west,  Avas  born  of  a  rich  and 
respected  family  at  Nursia,  in  Umbria,  Italy,  480  a,d.  At  an  early  age  B,  was  sent  to 
the  schools  of  literature  and  jurisprudence  at  Rome,  but  soon  grev^'  dissatisfied  with  the 
sterile  character  of  the  instruction  dispensed.  The  world  was  full  of  distractions, 
impurities,  and  ignorance;  and  it  Avas  difficult  to  resist,  by  the  ordinary  safeguards  of 
Airtue,  the  colossal  evils  bA'  Avhich  men  Avere  environed :  only,  therefore,  in  the  dcA'otions 
of  religion,  in  the  holy  silence  of  solitary  meditation,  did  B.  see  a  safe  refuge  from  the 
sins  of  the  time,  and  the  possibility  of  realizing  a  spiritual  .strength  which  Avould  enable 
him  to  stem  the  tide  of  corruption  that  was  setting  in.  He  resolved  to  leave  the  city, 
and  betake  himself  to  some  deep  solitude  in  which  the  murmur  of  tlie  world  Avould  be 
inaudible,  and  alone  in  the  rocky  Avilderness  Avrestle  Avith  his  oAvn  nature,  until  he  had 
conquered  it  and  laid  it  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  God.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolu- 
tion, when  he  had  only  reached,  according  to  some,  the  age  of  14,  he  departed  from 
Rome,  accompanied  for  the  first  24  m.  by  the  nurse  Avhom  his  parents  had  sent  with  him 
as  an  attendant  to  the  city.  B.  then  left  her,  and  retired  to  a  deserted  countiy  h'ing  on 
a  lake,  hence  called  SuUacum  (now  Subiaco).     Here,  in  a  cavern   (Avfiich  afterwards 
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received  the  uame  of  the  Holy  Grotto),  lie  dwelt  for  three  years,  until  his  fame  spread 
over  the  countr}',  and  niuUilu(ie.s  came  to  sec  him.  lie  was  now  appointed  abl)ot  of  a 
ueighborlnir  monastery;  but  S()t)n  left  it,  as  the  morals  of  the  half-wild  monks  were  Jiot 
severe  enough  for  his  taste.  Tliis,  however,  only  excited  a  livelier  interest  in  his  char- 
acter, and  as  he  lived  in  a  period  Avheu  the  migratitju  and  interfusion  of  races  and 
nations  were  being  rapidly  carried  on,  he  could  not  fail  to  draw  crowds  of  wanderers 
about  him.  "Wealthy  Konians  also  placed  their  sons  under  his  care,  anxious  that  they 
should  be  trained  for  a  spiritual  life.  B.  was  thus  enabled  to  found  12  cloisters,  over 
each  of  which  he  placed  a  superior.  The  savage  Oaths  even  were  attracted  to  him,  and 
employed  in  the  useful  and  civilizing  ])ractice  of  agriculture,  gardening,  etc.  He  now 
sought  another  retreat,  and,  along  with  a  few  followers,  lounded  a  monastery  on  Monte 
C'assino,  near  Naples,  afterwards  one  of  the  richest  and  most  famous  in  Italy.  Here  he 
extirpated  the  lingering  relics  of  ])agaiiism,  and  had  his  celebrated  interview  with  Totila, 
king  of  the  Goths,  to  whom  he  spoke  frankly  and  sharply  on  his  errors.  In  515,  he  is 
said  to  have  composed  his  llerjnla  Momwlwruin,  iu  which  he  aimed,  among  other  things, 
at  repressing  the  irregular  and  licentious  life  of  the  wandering  monks,  by  introducing 
stricter  discipline  and  order.  It  eventually  ])ecame  the  common  rule  of  all  western 
monachism.  The  monasteries  which  B.  founded  were  simply  religious  colleges,  iuleuded 
to  develop  a  high  spiritual  character,  which  might  beneficially  intluence  the  world.  To 
the  abbot  was  given  supreme  power,  and  he  was  told  to  acquit  himself  in  all  his  relations 
Avith  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  of  his  Master.  The  discipline  recommended  by  St.  B. 
is,  nevertheless,  milder  than  that  of  oriental  monachism  with  regard  to  food,  clothing, 
etc.;  but  enjoins  continual  residence  in  the  monastery,  and,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
religious  exercises,  directs  that  the  monks  shall  enploy  themselves  in  manual  labors, 
imparting  instruction  to  youth,  copying  manuscripts  for  the  library,  etc.  By  this  last 
injunction,  St.  B.,  though  this  was  not  directly  intended,  preserved  many  of  the  literary 
remains  of  antiquity;  for  the  injunction,  which  he  gave  only  with  regard  to  religious 
books,  was  extended  afterwards  to  many  secular  productions.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  founder  of  the  most  learned  of  all  the  monastic  orders  was  himself  so  little  of  a 
scholar,  that  St.  Gregory  the  great  described  him  as  being  '■'scienter  nesciens,  et  sapienter 
i/idoctun" — learnedly  ignorant,  and  wisely  unlearned.     St.  B.  died  Mar.  21,  543. 

BENEDICT,  Sir  JuLit'S,  a  musician  and  composer,  Gerinan  by  birth,  but,  since  1836, 
resident  in  England.  He  was  born  at  Stuttgart  in  1805,  and  studied  first  under  Hummel 
at  Weimar,  and  afterwards  under  Weber  at  Dresden.  On  Welder's  recommendation,  he 
was,  in  1824,  made  music  director  of  the  Kilrnther  Thor  theater,  Vienna;  and  he  after- 
wards tilled  the  same  post  in  Naples.  While  in  Naples,  he  produced  an  opera  buffa 
called  Grarinta  et  Erneato,  and  an  opera  seria,  /  Porturjed  a  God.  In  Paris,  and  after- 
wards (1835)  in  London,  he  appeared  with  great  success  as  a  pianist.  In  1886,  he  took 
up  his  permanent  residence  in  London;  and  was,  during  that  year,  director  of  the  opera 
buffa  at  the  Lyceum,  where  he  produced  an  operetta  of  his  own,  composed  in  Naples, 
JJn  Anno  ed  un  Giorno.  Turning  his  attention  afterwards  to  English  opera,  he  com- 
posed Ihe  Gipsy's  Warning  (1838),  The  Brides  of  Venice  (1844),  and  The  Onisaders  (1846), 
three  works  which,  translated  into  German,  have  been  well  received  in  the  composer's 
native  country.  He  conducted  the  opera  in  Covent  Garden  theater  in  1843  and  1844, 
and  the  Norwich  musical  festival  in  1845,  and  has  since  conducted  much  at  concerts  and 
great  musical  gatherings  in  London  and  in  the  provinces,  besides  being  a  successful 
pianoforte  teacher.  In  1850,  'he  conducted  at  mademoiselle  Jenny  Lind's  concerts  in 
America.  In  1860,  he  produced  a  cantata,  Undine,  at  the  Norwich  musical  festival, 
which  was  very  well  received.  His  Lily  of  Eillarney,  first  given  in  1862,  at  Covent 
Garden,  was  his  greatest  operatic  success.  He  has  since  produced  a  cantata,  Richard 
Caur  de  Lion;  an  opera  di  camera.  The  Bride  of  Song;  a  romantic  opera,  Esmeralda; 
and  a  cantata,  St.  Cecilia.  His  operas  have  much  dramatic  and  melodic  beauty,  and  in 
style  and  feeling  are  singularly  English,  to  be  the  composition  of  a  foreigner.  His 
oratorio,  St.  Peter,  written  for  the  Birmingham  musical  festival,  1870,  met  with  extraor- 
dinary success.  His  first  symphony  was  received  with  great  favor  in  1873.  In  1878,  he 
was  for  the  12th  time  conductor  of  the  Norwich  festival.  'Knighthood  was  conferred 
on  B.  in  1871,  and  he  holds  many  foreign  orders. 

BENEDICT  BISCOP,  an  English  ecclesiastic  of  the  7tli  c,  who  exercised  a  most  imiwr- 
tant  infiuence  on  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  and  learning.  He  was  born  about  the  year 
629,  of  a  noble  Northumbrian  family  (his  patronymic,  according  to  Eddius,  being  Badu- 
cing),  and  until  about  his  25th  year,  was  a  courtier  of  Oswin,  king  of  Northumberland. 
About  that  time,  he  gave  up  his  court-life,  and  accompanied  Wilfred  to  Rome  (654), 
where  he  spent  about  ten  years  in  study,  and  from  which  he  seems  to  have  returned  soon 
after  the  synod  of  Whitby  in  664.  In  685,  he  was  in  Rome  a  second  time,  being  sent 
on  a  mission  by  Alchfrid,  king  of  Northumbria.  After  a  staj^  at  Rome  of  a  few  months, 
he  proceeded  to  Lerins,  in  Provence,  where  he  became  a  monk,  received  the  tonsure, 
and  spent  about  two  years,  thus  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  monastic  discipline.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  668,  came  to  England  Avith  Theodore  and  Adrian,  and  was  made 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  (afterwards  that  of  St.  Augustine)  in  Canterbury. 
This  he  resigned  two  years  after,  and  went  to  Rome  for  a  third  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  liome  the  literary  treasures  which  he  had  already  collected.     He  returned 
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about  673,  bringine  with  him  a  hir<re  collection  of  valuable  books,  and  repaired  to  Xor- 
thunibria,  where  king  Ecgfrid  gave  him  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wear,  on  wliich  he 
founded  the  famous  monastery  of  Wearmouth.  Workmen  were  brought  from  France 
to  build  and  glaze  the  church  and  monaster}',  this  being  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of 
the  use  of  glass  for  windows  in  Eugland.  lie  also  introduced  from  Gaul  and  liome 
(which  he  visited  again  in  078)  church  utensils  and  vestments,  relics,  pictures,  images, 
and  again  a  vast  number  of  books,  lie  also  brought  with  him  John,  arch-chanter  of  St. 
Peter's,  who  introduced  the  Roman  choral  service.  On  his  return  from  this  visit  to 
Rome,  king  Ecgfrid  presented  him  with  more  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wear,  at  a 
place  called  Girwi,  on  which  he  built  a  second  monastery,  dependent  on  Wearmouth. 
B.  made  his  fifth  and  last  journey  to  Rome  in  6^5,  and,  as  on  former  occasions,  came 
home  loaded  Avith  books  and  pictures,  bringing  with  him  also,  according  to  Bede,  two 
silk  paJla  "  of  incomparal)le  workmanship."  Shortly  after  his  return  from  Rome,  about 
687,  he  was  seized  with  palsy,  under  which  he  languished  three  j'cai's.  dying  on  the  12th 
Jan.,  690.  During  his  long  illness,  he  often  anxiously  exhorted  his  monks  to  look 
carefully  after  his  books,  and  preserve  them  from  loss  or  injur}'. 

The  benefits  conferred  by  B.  on  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  which  was  then  only  in 
Its  dawn,  and  the  impulse  given  by  his  labors  to  Anglo-Saxon  learning,  were  greater 
than  can  now  be  estimated.  It  is  not  certain  that  he  w^rote  any  books,  and  those 
a.scribed  to  him  are  of  little  value;  but  by  his  personal  teachmg,  and. especially  by  his 
founding  at  Wearmouth  such  a  valuable  and,  for  the  time,  extensive  library,  he 
implanted  in  the  nation  a  taste  for  literature  and  learning,  which  soon  was  fruitful  ui 
results,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  many  centuries.  Bede.  who  was  his  pupil,  has  writ- 
ten a  life  of  B.,  and  the  numerous  works  of  this  "  venerable"  author  are  the  best  proof 
of  the  extent  and  variety  of  information  to  which  he  had  access  in  the  monaster}'  of 
Wearmouth. — See  Wright's  Biograj^hut  Britannica  Literaria. 

BENEDICTINE  EDITIONS  OF  THE  FATHERS,  scarce  and  costly  volumes  con- 
taining the  works  of  Barnabas,  Laufranc,  Bernard,  Anselm,  Augustine,  Cassiodorus, 
Ambrose,  Hilary,  Jerome,  Athanasius.  Gregory  of  Tours,  Gregory  the  great,  Hildebert, 
Irenams,  Lucius  CaBcilius,  Cluysostom,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Basil,  Cyprian,  Justin 
Martyr,  Origen,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen;  iu  all  61  volumes. 

BENEDIC  TINES,  the  general  name  of  all  the  monks  following  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict. The  first  Benedictine  monastery  was  that  founded  at  Monte  Cassino,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  about  529,  by  St.  Benedict  himself.  The  order  increased  so  rapidly, 
after  the  6th  c,  that  the  B.  must  be  regarded  as  the  main  agents  iu  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity, civilization,  and  learning  in  the  west.  The}'  are  said  at  one  time  to  have  had  as 
raany  as  37,000  mona.steries,  and  counted  among  their  branches  the  great  order  of  Clugny, 
founded  about  910;  the  still  greater  order  of  the  Cistercians,  founded  in  the  following 
century;  the  congregations  of  Monte  Cassino  in  1408,  of  St.  Vanne  in  1600,  and  of  St. 
]\Iaur  on  the  Loire  in  1627.  To  this  last  congregation  all  the  Benedictine  houses  iu 
France  were  affiliated.  It  had  afterwards  its  chief  seat  at  St.  3Iaur,  near  Yincennes, 
and  more  lately  at  St.  Germaiu-des-Pres,  near  Paris.  Its  fine  conventual  buildings  at 
St.  Maur  on  the  Loire  were  destroyed  during  the  revolutionary  troubles.  Numbering 
among  its  monks  such  scholars  as  Mabillon,  Montfaucon,  Sainte-Marthe,  D'Achery, 
Martene,  Durand,  Rivet,  Clemencet,  Carpeutier,  Toustain,  Constant,  and  Tassin.  it  has 
rendered  services  to  literature  which  it  would  be  difficidt  to  overestimate.  Besides 
admirable  editions  of  many  of  the  fathers,  the  world  of  letters  owes  to  the  B.  of  St. 
Maur  the  Arte  (h' Verifier  les  Datfs  (1783-87,  in  3  vols.  foL);  a  much  enlarged  edition  of 
Ducange's  Glossnriurn  Medice  et  Infimce  Latirdtatu  (1733-36,  in  6  vols.  fol.T,  with  a  sup- 
plement (1766,  in  4  vols,  fob);  the  De  Re  Diplomaiica  (1681  and  1^709,  fol.);  the  Xonuau 
Traite  Diplomatique  {HoQ-^^,  in  6  vols.  4to);  L' Antiquite  E.rpliqy ee{1719-24:,  in  15  vols., 
fob);  the  Monnmeiits  de  la  Monarchie  Fran(;aue  1729-33,  in  5  vols,  fob);  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum 8.  Benedicti  (1688-1702,  in  9  vols,  fob);  the  AnnaUs  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti  (171,3-39, 
in 6  vols,  fob);  a  new  and  much  improved  edition  of  the  Gedlia  Chnstiana  (1715-1856, 
in  14  vols,  fob);  the  Veterum  Scriptoruvi  Spicilegiuni,  (Wod-ll,  in  13  vols.  4to):the  Bo 
Antiquis  Monachorum  Jiitibus  (W90,m  2  vols.  4to);  the  De  Antiqvis  Ecclema?  Bitibun  1700-2.) 
in  3  vols.  4to);  the  Thesaurus  NovusAnecdotoriim{\'ill,  in  5  vols,  fob);  the  Veterum  Scrip- 
iorura et  MonumentorumAmplissima  Collectt'o (1724-33,  in  9  vols,  f ol. ) ;  the Ilistoire Littcrairc 
de  la  France  (1733-49,  in  9  vols.  4to).  The  B.  were  suppressed  in  France,  along  with, 
the  other  monastic  orders,  at  the  revolution  in  1792;  and  their  splendid  conventual  build- 
ings at  St.  3Iaur  on  the  Loire  were  destroyed.  Thev  have  lately  been  revived;  and  the 
B.  of  Solesmes,  established  in  1837,  have  resumed,  under  the  direction  of  dom  Gueran- 
ger,  dom  (now  cardinal)  Pitra,  and  others,  .some  of  the  works  which  the  B.  of  St.  3Iaur 
left  unfinished,  and  entered  on  literary  enterprises  of  their  own,  such  as  the  Spicilegium 
Soleamense,  in  10  vols.  4to.  of  which  four  have  already  appeared.  The  chief  B.  houses  in 
Germany  were  those  of  Prum,  Ratisbon,  Fulda,  Ehvang,  and  Saltzburg;  in  Spain,  they 
liad  Valladolid,  Burgos,  and  Monlserrat;  in  Italy,  Monte  Cassino,  Rome,  Padua,  and 
Capua.  In  England,  most  of  the  richest  abbeys  and  all  the  cathedral  priories  (excepting 
Carlisle)  belonged  to  this  order.  In  Scotland  the  B.  had  the  monasteries  of  Dunfermline, 
Coldmgham,  Kelso,  Arbroath.  Paisley,  Melrose.  Newbottle,  Dundrennan.  and  others. 
In  Germany,  several  Benedictine  monks  distinguished  themselves  as  promoters  of  edu- 
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Coition  in  tlie  10th  c. ;  while  in  the  latter  half  of  the  11th  c,  the  B.  Lanfraiic  and  Anselm,, 
archbishops  of  Canterbury,  laid  the  foundation  of  medi;eval  scholasticism.  In  Italy, 
also,  the  B.  gained  distinction  as  literati,  jurists,  and  physicians;  but  almost  everywhere 
corruption  of  manners  appears  to  have  accompanied  increasing  wealth,  until  gradually 
it  became  the  practice  to  receive,  almost  exclusively,  the  sons  of  noble  and  wealthy  per- 
sons as  novices  among  the  "black,  monks."  Several  of  the  popes  attempted  a  reforma- 
tion of  the  order,  and  at  the  general  council  of  Constance,  141G,  a  plan  of  reform  wa.3 
laid  down,  but  failed  in  being  carried  into  ])ractice.  In  the  15111  c,  the  B.  had  15,107 
monasteries,  of  which  only  S)00  were  left  after  the  reformation,  and  now  not  more  than 
about  800  can  be  counted.  As  early  as  1854,  this  order  could  boast  of  liaving  numbered 
among  its  followers  24  popes,  200  cardinals,  7000  archbishops,  15,000  bishops,  1560  can- 
onized saints,  and  5000  holy  ])ersons  judged  worthy  of  canonization,  and  37,000  monas- 
teries, besides  20  emperors,  10  empresses,  47  kings,  above  50  queens,  20  sons  of  emper- 
ors, 48  sons  of  kings,  100  princesses,  and  an  immense  number  of  the  nobility.  Tanner 
(Notit.  MoiMst.)  enumerates  113  abbeys  and  other  institutions  of  B.  in  England,  and  73 
houses  of  Benedictine  nuns.  From  their  dress — a  long  black  gown,  with  a  cowl  or  hood 
of  the  same,  and  a  scapulary— the  B.  were  conmionly  styled  "black  monks."  The 
institution  of  convents  for  nuns  of  this  order  cannot  be  traced  back  beyond  the  7th 
century. 

The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  was  less  severe  than  that  which  the  eastern  ascetics  followed. 
Besides  imi)licit  obedience  to  their  superior,  the  B.  were  to  shun  laughter,  to  hold  no 
private  property,  to  live  sparely,  to  exercise  hospitality,  and,  above  all,  to  be  industrious. 
Compared  with  the  ascetic  orders,  the  B.,  both  in  dress  and  manners,  may  be  styled  the 
gentlemanly  order  of  monks:  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  their  religion,  they  deserve 
a  high  tribute  of  respect  for  their  artistic  diligence  and  literary  undertakings.  Speak- 
ing of  the  great  productions  of  the  B.  above  noticed,  Sir  Walter  Scott  characterizes 
them  as  "w^orksof  general  and  permanent  advantage  to  the  world  at  large;  showing 
that  the  revenues  of  the  B.  were  not  ahvays  spent  in  self-indulgence,  and  that  the  mem- 
bers of  that  order  did  not  uniformly  slumber  in  sloth  and  indolence."  Among  the  chief 
works  on  the  history  of  the  B.  are  the  Aimales  Ordinis  8.  Benedicti,  and  the  Acta  Sanct^)- 
runi  S.  Benedicti,  already  referred  to;  Reyner's  Apostolntus  Benedicti  nor  um  in  Anglia 
(Douai,  1626,  foL);  the  BuUarium  Cassinense  (Venice,  1650,  2  vols.  foL);  Tassin's  His- 
torei  de  l(V  Congregation  de  Saint  Maur  (P&r'is,  1770);  Chronica  de  la  Order  de  San  Benito 
(Salamanca,  1609-15.  7  vols.  foL);  Begula  S.  Benedicti  et  Comtitationes  Congregationin  8. 
Mauri  (Favi^,  1770,  8vo);  Montalembert's  Moines  de  VOccident. 

BENEDICTINES  {ante),  an  order  of  Roman  Catholic  nuns  said  to  have  been  founded, 
by  St.  Scholastica,  a  sister  of  St.  Benedict.     In  Germany,  where  they  had  part  in  the 
conversion  of  the  people,  they  look  upon  St.  Walpurga  as  their  founder.     There  are 
establishments  in  several  of  the  United  States,  the  earliest,  in   1853,  being  that  of  St. 
Mary's  in  Pennsylvania. 

BENEDICTION  (from  the  Lat.  benedicsre,  to  speak  well),  signifies  a  solemn  invocation 
of  the  Divine  blessing  upon  men  or  things.  The  ceremony  in  its  simplest  form  may  be 
considered  almost  coeval  with  the  earliest  expressions  of  religious  feeling.  We  know 
from  Holy  Writ  that  the  Jewish  patriarchs  before  they  died  invoked  the  ])lessingof  God 
upon  their  children,  and  at  a  later  period  the  priests  were  commanded  to  implore  the 
Divine  blessing  upon  the  people.  Christ  sanctioned  the  custom,  which  was  conse- 
quently carried  forward  into  the  primitive  church,  where  it  gradually  developed  itself 
in  different  forms.  In  the  eastern  as  well  as  the  western  church,  it  is  considered  an 
essential  preliminary  to  almost  all  important  acts.  One  of  the  most  superb  spectacles 
that  a  stranger  at  Rome  can  witness,  occurs  on  Easter  Sunday,  when  the  pope,  attended 
by  his  cardinals,  pronounces  after  mass  a  solemn  B.  vrbi  et  orhi  (on  the  city  and  the 
world).  The  B.,  however,  is  not  confined  to  a  form  of  prayer,  but  is  accompanied  with 
sprinkling  of  holy  water,  use  of  incense,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  etc.  The  chief 
cases  in  which  a  B.  is  bestowed  are — the  coronation  of  kings  and  queens,  the  confirma- 
tion of  all  church  dignitaries,  and  the  consecration  of  church  vessels,  bells,  and  sacred 
robes;  the  nuptial  ceremony,  the  absolution,  and  the  last  sacrament.  The  most  solemn 
form  of  B.  in  the  Roman  church  is  that  "  with  the  most  holy  sacrament,"  which  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  bishop  or  priest  with  the  monstrance  or  ostensory  containing  the 
consecrated  elements.  Besides  these,  lands,  houses,  cattle,  etc.,  often  receive  a  B. 
from  the  priest.  In  the  English  church-service,  there  are  two  benedictions;  in  the 
Scotch,  only  one.  In  the  Greek  church,  when  the  B.  is  being  pronounced,  the  priest 
disposes  his  fingers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  symbolically  to  the  faithful  who  are 
close  enough  to  observe  the  arrangement,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  twofold 
nature  (jf  (Jhrist. 

BENEDICTUS,  a  portion  of  the  service  of  the  mass  of  the  Roman  church — also  the 
so-called  "canticle  of  Zachary"  (Luke  i.  68-79),  used  in  the  Roman  service  of  matin- 
lauds,  and  thence  adopted  into  the  anglican  morning  service. 

BENEDIX.  Julius  Roderich,  b.  1811 ;  a  (^erman  dramatic  author,  an  actor  and 
vocalist,  and  in  1841  manager  of  a  theater  in  Wesel,  where  he  produced  The  Ohl 
Fogy,  a  comedy.     Since  then  he  has  written  more  than  30  plays,  some  of  which  have. 
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been  translated  into  English.     lie  is  the  author  of  Pictures  from  the  Life  of  victors,  and 
works  on  German  legends,  etc. 

BENEFICE,  or  Benefi'cium  (Lat.  "a  good  deed,"  also  "a  favor,"  and  hence  "a 
grant,"  or  "a  provision"  generally,  and  now  more  especiallj-,  a  provision  made  for  an 
ecclesiastical  person),  was  a  term  'formerly  applied  to  feudal  estates,  but  is  now  used  to 
denote  certain  kinds  of  church  preferment,  such  as  rectories,  vicarages,  and  other  paro- 
chial cures,  as  distinguished  from  bishoprics,  deaneries,  and  other  ecclesiastical  digni- 
ties or  ofBces.  In  tliis  sense  a  distinction  is  accordingly  taken  by  the  1  and  2  Vict.  c. 
1U6,  s.  124,  between  bem fires  and  catJudnd  ftreferments;  by  the  former  being  meant  all 
parochial  or  district  churches,  and  endowed  chapels  and'chapelries;  by  the  latter,  all 
deaneries,  archdeaconries,  and  canonries,  and  generally  all  dignities  and  offices  in  any 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  below  the  rank  of  a  bishop.  See  note  in  3  Stephen's 
Com.,  p.  27.  By  the  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  27,  s.  15,  which  is  an  act  to  enable  incumbents  to 
devise  lands  on  farming  leases,  it  is  enacted  that  the  word  B.  shall  be  construed  to  com- 
prehend all  such  parochial  prefcffnent  as  we  have  above  described,  "the  incumbent  of 
which,  iu  right  thereof,  shall  be  a  corporation  sole"  (q.v.);  and  by  an  act  passed  in 
the  same  session,  chap.  108,  being  an  act  for  enabling  ecclesiastical  corporations  to 
grant  long  leases,  it  is.  by  section  31,  declared  that  B.  shall  mean  every  rectory,  with  or 
'Without  cure  of  souls,  vicarage,  etc.,  the  incumbent  or  holder  of  which  shall  be  a  cor- 
poration sole.  But  by  a  later  act,  the  13  and  14  Vict.  c.  98,  which  is  an  act  to  extend  a 
former  act,  the  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  106,  against  pluralities,  the  term  B.  is,  by  section  3,  ex- 
plained to  mean  B.  with  the  cure  of  souls  and  no  other,  anything  in  any  other  act  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Benefices  are  also  exempt  or  peculiar,  by  which  is  meant 
that  they  are  not  to  be  under  the  ordinary  control  and  administration  of  the  bishop; 
but,  by  section  108  of  the  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  106,  above  mentioned,  it  is  provided  that  such 
exempt  or  peculiar  benefices  shall  nevertheless,  and  so  far  as  relates  to  pluralities  and 
residence,  be  subject  to  the  archbishop  or  bishop  within  whose  province  or  diocese  they 
are  locally  situated. 

There  are,  in  general,  four  requisites  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  benefice.  1st,  holy 
orders,  or  ordination  at  the  hands  of  a  bishop  of  the  established  church  or  other  canoni- 
cal bishop  (a  Roman  Catholic  priest  may  hold  a  benefice  in  the  church  of  England  on 
abjuring  the  tenets  of  his  church,  but  he  is  not  ordained  again);  2d,  Presentation,  or  the 
formal  gift  or  grant  of  the  B.  by  the  lay  or  ecclesiasticarpatron;  3d,  Institution  at  the 
hands  of  the  bishop,  by  which  the  cure  of  souls  is  committed  to  the  clergyman;  and 
4th,  Induction,  which  is  performed  by  a  mandate  from  the  bishop  to  the  archdeacon  to 
give  the  clergyman  possession  of  the  temporalities.  Where  the  bishop  is  himself  also 
patron,  the  presentation  and  institution  are  one  and  the  same  act,  and  called  the  colla- 
tion to  the  benefice.  In  Scotland,  the  law  on  this  subject  is  regulated  by  the  6  and  7 
Vict.  c.  61,  passed  in  1843,  and  commonly  called  lord  Aberdeen's  act.  See  Estate, 
Living,  P.\kish,  Pluralism. 

BENEFICIARY  is  a  legal  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  holder  of  a  benefice.  It  may 
also  denote  a  person  who  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  interest  or  estate  held  in  tru.st  by 
others,  in  which  latter  sense  it  is  strictly  and  technically  used  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
all  having  right  or  interest  in  trust- funds  and  estate  Ijfeing  in  that  .system  called  bene- 
ficiaries. The  technical  term  in  the  law  of  England  corresponding  to  this  latter  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  «'!<^/ig»<3^rMS^  (q.v.).  Patent  rights  and  copyrights  are  denominated 
B.  privileges.     See  Trust. 

BENEFIT  SOCIETIES,  associations  for  mutual  benefit  chiefly  among  the  laboring 
classes,  and  of  which  there  are  now  great  numbers;  being  better  known  under  the  name 
of  Friendly  Societies,  we  refer  for  an  account  of  them  to  that  head.  Meanwhile,  we 
confine  attention  to  that  peculiar  species  of  associations  called  Benefit  Building  Soci- 
eties, which  are  much  better  described  as  building  societies  only.  These  are  societies 
established  for  the  purpose  of  raising,  by  periodical  subscriptions,  a  fund  to  assist  mem- 
bers in  obtaining  heritable  property,  freehold  or  otherwise.  They  were  formerly  regu- 
lated by  an  act  passed  in  1836,  the  6  and  7  William  IV.,  and  continued  under  its 
provisions  till  Nov. ,  1874,  when  a  new  act,  which  received  the  royal  assent  in  July  of 
that  year,  came  into  operation.  All  societies  established  thereafter  must  be  governed  by 
this  later  act,  and  those  which  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  its  enactment  may  adopt 
it,  but  it  is  not  compulsory  upon  them  to  do  so.  The  act  of  1836  declares  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  establish  such  societies,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  members  to  erect 
and  purchase  dwelling-houses,  or  acquire  other  real  or  leasehold  estate,  but  which  shall 
be  mortgaged  to  the  society  until  the  amount  or  value  of  the  shares  drawn  on  shall  be  fully 
repaid  with  interest  and  all  other  appropriate  payments.  A  share  is  not  to  exceed  in 
value  £150,  and  the  corresponding  monthly  subscription  is  not  to  be  more  than  twenty 
shillings.  A  majority  of  the  members  may  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment and  guidance  of  the  society,  such  rules  not  being  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  nor  to  the  general  laws  of  the  realm;  and  for  offenses  against  these  rules  and 
regulations,  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  maybe  inflicted.  No  member  shall  be  allowed 
to  receive  any  interest  or  dividend  on  his  share  until  the  same  has  been  realized,  except 
on  the  withdrawal  of  such  member  according  to  the  rules  of  the  society. 

The  new  act  considerably  enlarges  the  scope  and  powers  of  B.   S.      Section  13 
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il<(l;iit's  that  any  mimlicr  of  persons  may  cstal)lish  a  society,  cither  terminating  or  per- 
manent, for  tiu;  purpose  of  raising,  by  tlie  subscriptions  of  tlie  members,  a  stociv  or  fund 
lor  making  advances  to  members  out  of  tlie  funds  of  the  society,  upon  security  of 
Ireehold,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  estate.'by  -way  of  mortgage;  and  any  society  under  the 
act  shall,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  said  purpose,  have  power  to  hold  laud,  ■with  the 
light  of  foreclo.sure,  and  may  from  time  to  time  raise  funds  hy  the  issue  of  shares  of  one 
or  more  denominations,  either  i)aid  up  in  full  or  to  be  paid  l>y  periodical  or  other  sub- 
scriptions, and  with  or  without  accunuilating  interest,  and  may  repay  such  funds  when 
no  longer  re(pured  for  the  purposes  of  the  society.  It  will  be  seen  tliat  the  restrictions 
of  i'loO  and  twenty  shillings  have  disappeared,  the  contributions  and  ultimate  value  of  a 
jiicmber's  int<'rcst  being  at  his  own  discrclion.  The  liability  of  memlK-rs,  in  respect  of 
shares  upon  Avhich  an  advance  has  been  made,  is  limiled  to  the  amount  actually  paid  or 
in  arrear  thereon;  and  in  respect  of  shares  upon  which  advances  have  been  made,  i- 
limited  to  the  amount  payable  under  any  mortgage  or  other  security,  or  under  the  rules. 
vSocieties  are  empowered  to  receive  deposits  or  loan^,  from  members  or  other  persons, 
corporate  bodies,  joint-stock  companies,  or  terminating  building  societies,  provided,  in  the 
case  of  permanent  societies,  that  the  total  amount  owing  at  one  time  shall  not  exceed  twc 
thirds  of  theamount  for  the  time  being  secured  to  a  society  bj^mortages  from  its  members; 
and  in  the  case  of  terminating  societies,  shall  not  exceed  two-thirds  as  aforesaid,  or  a 
sum  not  exceeding  twelve  months' subscriptions  on  the  shares  for  the  time  being  in  force. 
Societies  established  under  or  adopting  the  act  of  1874  are  bodies  corporate,  having  per- 
|)etual  succession  and  a  common  seal,  thus  dispensing  with  the  cumbrous  and  inconve- 
nient system  of  trusteeship.  Their  rules  must  specify  the  society's  name  and  place  of 
Tneeting;  mode  of  raising  funds,  with  their  purposes  and  mode  of  investment;  terms  of 
Avithdrawal  and  repayment;  manner  of  alteration  of  rules;  the  appointment,  remunera- 
tion, and  removal  of  officers;  provisions  as  to  general  and  special  meetings,  and  the  set- 
tlement of  disputes,  custody  of  seal,  mortgage  deeds,  and  securities,  powers  of  directors 
and  other  ofticers,  fines,  and  mode  of  dissoTution.  Societies  may  unite  with  others,  or 
one  society  may  transfer  its  engagements  to  another.  They  may  purchase,  build,  hire, 
or  take  on  lease  any  building  for  conducting  their  business.  Minors  may  be  members, 
l)ut  cannot  vote  or  hold  office  during  nonage.  Accounts  are  to  be  furnished  to  members 
;uid  loan  depositors  annually.  The  societies  are  exempt  from  stamp  duties  of  everj'  kind, 
except  those  upon  mortgages;  while  those  which  continue  under  the  act  of  1836  retain 
their  present  exemption  from  stamp-duty  upon  mortgages  also  up  to  £.jOO.  It  is  not 
probable  that  this  difference  will  be  j^ermitted  to  continue  long;  and  even  now  the  slight 
gain  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  privileges  of  incorporation,  etc.,  conceded  b}' 
the  act  of  1874.  Receipts  indorsed  upon  mortgciges  are  sufiicient  discharges  without 
reconveyance. 

Two  great  divisions  of  building  societies  exist,  the  terminating  and  the  permanent, 
but  the  latter  are  rapidlj^  superseding  the  former.  In  the  best-conducted  societies,  sub- 
scriptions are  received  at  any  time  and  to  an_y  amount,  at  the  option  of  the  member.  The 
majority  of  members  pay  from  ten  to  twenty  shillings  per  month,  and  others  pa}' 
smaller  or  much  larger  sums  as  convenient.  Very  large  sums  are  received  in  some 
societies.  Two  societies  in  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  alone  receive  £900,000  per  annum, 
and  have  20,000 'contributing  members.  Other  large  towns  in  tlie  provinces  are  not  far 
behind,  and  in  London  the  societies  are  numerous,  and  in  the  main  prosperous.  The 
royal  commissioners  on  friendly  societies,  reporting  on  this  branch  of  their  subject  in 
1872,  say  that  they  are  below  the  mark  in  assuming  that  building  societies  form  a  group 
of  bodies  with  a  sub.scribed  capital  of  over  £9,000,000,  a  loan  or  deposit  capital  of  over 
£6,000,000,  over  £17,000,000  total  assets,  having  over  £16,000,000  advanced  on  mort- 
gage, and  an  income  of  over  £11,000,000. 

The  theory  of  these  institutions  is  very  simple.  IMoney  is  collected  in  comparatively 
small  sums  from  large  numbers  of  people,  and  lent  to  others  who  borrow  upon  real  secur- 
ity, either  to  build  or  trade,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  There  was  a  time  when  mem- 
bers were  onl}'  permitted  to  subscribe  fixed  sums  at  stated  times,  and  every  departure 
from  rule  was  visited  by  heavy  fines.  Now,  in  the  best-conducted  societies  at  least, 
every  facilit}'  is  given  for  varj'ing  powers  of  investment  to  find  a  place  for  capital,  little 
or  much;  and  entrance  and  withdrawal  are  equallj'  easy.  In  most  cases,  the  repayments 
are  upon  a  scale  calculated  to  pay  off  both  principal  and  interest  in  a  certain  number  of 
years,  usually  about  fourteen,  but  advances  on  private  mortgage  or  repayable  at  the  bor- 
rower's convenience  are  becoming  more  frec[uent  every  year.  In  fact,  the  almost  limit- 
less adaptabilitjy'  of  the  building  society  system  has  only  been  appreciated  of  late  years, 
and  every  decade  sees  changes  and  improvements  in  it.  Under  the  new  legislation  the 
societies  may  look  forward  to  a  still  more  prosperous  future. 

BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY.  This  expression  relates  to  happily  a  former  state  of  the  law 
of  England,  which  at  once  shows  the  power  of  the  clergy  and  the  ignorance  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  otherwise  called  prwilegiU7n  dericfile,  and  in  thedaj'sof  its  real  meaning  and 
force,  the  benefit  or  privilege  meant  little  short  of  the  total  exemption  of  the  clerical 
order,  in  respect  of  crimes  and  offen.ses,  from  the  jurisdiction  and  authorit}'  of  the  secu- 
lar magistrate — an  exemption  pretended  to  be  founded  upon  the  text  of  Scripture, 
"Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm."'     The  only  exception  to  this 
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was  the  priest  being  held  in  custodj'  by  tlie  king  himself;  but  even  in  tlial  case,  he  could 
•only  remain  in  such  regal  custody  with  the  pleasure  and  consent  of  the  bishop,  Avho  had 
entire  control  over  his  person,  and  over  the  inquiry  into  his  offense.  If  a  priest  or  ' '  clerk" 
happened  to  be  imprisoned  by  the  secular  arm,  on  a  criminal  charge  or  capital  felony, 
he  was,  on  the  bishop's  demand,  to  be  instantly  delivered  up  without  any  fuither  inqui- 
sition; not,  indeed,  to  be  let  loose  upou  the  country,  but  to  be  detained  by  the  ordinary, 
till  he  had  eitlier  purged  himself  from  the  offense,  or,  having  failed  to  do  so,  had  been 
degraded;  and  this  state  of  things  continued  till  the  reign  of  lleurj'- YI.,  when  it  was 
settled  that  the  prisoner  should  hrst  be  arraigned,  and  might  either  then  claim  his  B.  of 
C  by  plea  declining  the  jiu'isdicliou,  or,  as  was  most  usually  practiced,  after  convic- 
tion, by  way  of  arresting  judgment.  The  test  of  admission  to  this  singular  privilege 
was  the  clerical  dress  and  tonsure;  and  a  story  is  told  of  one  William  de  Buss}',  a  ser- 
geaut-at-law,  1259  a.d.  (the  practicing  lawj'ers  then  were  all  priests),  who,  being  called, 
to  account  for  his  great  knaverj'  and  malpractices,  claimed  the  benefit  of  his  orders  or 
clergy,  which  till  then  remained  an  entire  secret,  and  to  this  end  wished  to  untie  his  coif, 
that  he  might  show  that  he  had  the  clerical  tonsure;  but  this  was  not  permitted,  and  the 
"bystanders'seizing  him.  not  by  the  coif,  but  by  the  throat,  dragged  him  to  prison.  See 
1  Stephen,  p.  17.  But  in  cour.se  of  time  ii  much  wider  and  more  comprehensive  crite- 
rion was  established,  all  who  could  read,  whether  of  the  clergy  or  laitj' — a  mark  of  great 
learning  in  those  days — and  therefore  capable  of  becoming  clerks,  being  allowed  the 
privilege.  But  laymen  could  only  claim  it  once,  and  upou  so  doing,  were  burned  on  the 
hand,  and  discharged;  to  be  again  tried,  however,  by  the  bi.shop,  whose  investigation 
usually  resulted  in  an  acquittal,  which,  although  the  offender  had  been  previously  con- 
victed by  his  country,  or  perhaps  by  his  own  confession,  had  the  effect  of  restoring  him 
to  his  literty,  his  credit,  and  his  property — in  fact,  the  episcopal  acquittal  so  entirely 
wrhitewashed  him,  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  he  became  a  new  and  innocent  person. 
The  mode  in  which  the  test  of  reading  was  applied  was  as  follows:  On  conviction,  tlie 
felon  demanded  his  clergy,  whereupon  a  book  (commonly  a  psalter)  was  put  into  his 
hand,  which  he  was  required  to  read,  when  the  judge  demanded  of  the  bishop's  com- 
missary, who  was  present,  L^git  id  derkus?  and  upon  the  answer  to  this  question  de- 
pended the  convict's  fate:  if  it  were  simply  kgit,  the  prisoner  was  burned  on  the  hand, 
and  discharged :  but  if  non  legit,  he  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  his  offense.  But  by 
5  Anne,  c.  6,  the  B.  of  C.  was  extended  to  all  persons  convicted  of  clergyable  offenses, 
whether  they  could  read  or  not;  and  by  the  same  statute  and  several  subsequent  ones, 
instead  of  burning  on  the  hand,  a  discretionarj^  power  was  given  to  the  judge  to  inflict 
a  pecuniary  fine  or  imprisonment.  But  all  further  attempts  to  modify  and  improve  the 
law  on  this  subject  proving  impracticable,  the  B.  of  C.  was  at  last  totally  abolished,  by 
the  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  28^  and  now  bj^  the  4  and  5  Vict.  c.  22,  the  same  is  the  law  with 
regard  to  the  -peers. 

This  privilege  had  never  any  existence  or  legal  meaning  in  Scotland-;  and  a  learned 
writer  on  the  law  of  that  country  complains  of  its  introduction  into  a  statute  applicable 
to  Scotland  (Hutchison's  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  191).  See  on  the 
subject  of  this  article  generally,  Kerr's  Blackstonc,  vol.  iv.,  p.  452;  Hale's  Pleas  of  th^ 
Crown,  part  2,  c.  45;  and  Eeeves's  History  of  the  English  Law. 

BENEFIT  OF  INVENTORY,  in  the  Scotch  law,  was  a  legal  privilege  whereby  an  heir 
secured  himself  against  unlimited  liability  for  his  ancestor,  by  giving  up,  within  tlie 
annus  deliberandi  (q.v.),  an  inventory  of  his  heritage  or  real  estate,  to  the  extent  of  which, 
and  no  further,  was  the  heir  liable.  But  the  annus  deliberandi  is  now  abolished,  and  tlie 
privilege  in  question  is  of  the  less  consequence,  seeing  that  by  the  10  and  11  Vict.  c.  47, 
ss.  23  and  25,  decrees  of  service  infer  only  a  limited  representation  of  a  deceased  party, 
and  the  heir  is  only  liable  to  the  extent  of  the  inheritance  descending  to  him.  See  Akxus 
Deliberandi,  Heir,  Inheritance,  Debt,  and  Mortgage. 

BENEEE,  Friedrich  Eduard,  jDrofessor  of  philosophy  in  Berlin,  was  b.  in  that  citj' 
in  1798,  and  studied  theology  and  philosophy,  first  at  Halle,  and  then  at  Berlin.  In 
1820,  he  commenced  lecturing  in  the  latter  universit}^  but  his  lectures  were  soon  inter- 
dicted by  the  minister  Altenstein,  as  his  philosophical  views  were  quite  opposed  to  those 
of  Hegel.  After  a  few  years  his  lectures  were  again  allowed,  and  on  Hegel's  death,  in 
1832,  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy.  In  Mar.,  1854,  B. 
disappeared  suddenlj-  from  his  residence,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him  until 
June,  1856,  when  his  body  was  found  in  the  canal  at  Charlottenburg  in  the  same  place 
in  which  he  had  sought  his  death.  B.  has  more  affinity  with  British  thinkers  than  anj- 
other  German  philosopher.  He  holds  that  the  only  possible  foundation  for  philosophy- 
lies  in  a  strict  adherence  to  the  facts  of  our  consciousness.  Plis  system  of  p.sychology 
is  therefore  what  the  Germans  call  "  empirical,"  and  his  method  is  the  Baconian  as  pur- 
sued in  natural  science.  Of  his  numerous  writings  may  be  mentioned  Psychologisclie 
Skizzen  (2  vols.  1825-27):  Lehrbuch  der  Psychologie,  als  Naturwissenschaft  (Text-book  of 
Psychology  as  a  Natural  Science.  2d  ed.  1845);  System  der  Logik,  (3  vols.  1842) ;  Erzieh- 
ungs-und-  tfnterrichtslehre  (A  Treatise  on  Education,  1842).  The  best  German  education- 
ists recommend  B.'s  psychology  as  more  capable  of  practicable  application  than  the 
^prevailing  .sj^stems  of  Germany. 
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BEXET,  Stephen  Vincent,  b.  Fla.,  1827;  a  graduate  of  tlic  West  Point  military 
ac-adi'inv.  Ho  iius  traushiled  Joiuiui's  Political  and  Miliiari/  Jlinfon/  of  the  ('amiiaifjns  of 
Wateiioti;  in  18(52,  lie  \>\\h\\ii\\(i(\.  Military  Lain  and  the  Practice  uf  Courts-Martial,  which 
is  received  a^^  a  text-book  at  the  academy.  During  the  war  he  did  service  in  several 
re.sponsil)le  po.'^ition.s  jn  the  ordnance  department,  and  was  brevetted  lieut.col.  In  1874, 
he  became  chief  of  ordnance,  with  the  rank  of  brig.gen. 

BENEVENTO  (ancient  Ben^ventum),  a  city  of  Houtliern  Italy,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  out  of  tlie  materials  of  which 
it  is  entirely  built,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  near  tlie  conliuence  of  the  (-'alore  and 
Sabato,  about  32  m.  n.e.  of  the  city  of  Naples.  B.  is  about  two.  m.  in  circumference,  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  has  a  citadel,  a  tine  old  cathedral,  some  noteworthy  churches,  and 
a  magnificent  arch,  erected  to  Die  lionor  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  by  the  senate,  114  a.d., 
which,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  of  Ancona,  is  the  best  preserved  specimen  of 
Komau  an^hitecture  in  Italy.  It  is  an  archiepiscopal  see,  and  has  a  pop.  of  (1872)  20,133. 
B.  is  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity.  Some  writers  attribute  its  origin  to  Diomcd,  and 
in  the  cathedral  is  a  bass-relief  rei)resenting  the  Calydonian  boar  adoi-ned  for  sacrifice, 
said  to  be  the  gift  of  the  Greek  hero  himself.  Others  give  the  credit  of  its  origin  to 
Auson,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe.  It  was,  however,  in  the  possession  of  the  Samnites, 
when  history  first  takes  notice  of  it,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  captured  from  them  by 
tile  Komans,  some  time  during  the  third  Samnite  war.  It  was  certainly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Komans,  274  n.c,  who  changed  its  name  from  Maleventum  to  Beneventum,  six 
j-ears  later,  and  made  it  a  Roman  colony.  The  Carthaginians  under  Hanno  were  twice 
decisively  defeated  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  during  the  second  Punic  war.  It 
rapidly  rose  to  a  jilace  of  importance  under  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  visited  at  vari- 
ous times  by  several  of  the  emperors. 

Under  the  Lombards,  who  conc^uered  it  in  the  6th  c,  B.  continued  to  flourish,  and 
became  the  capital  of  a  duchy  which  included  nearly  the  half  of  the  late  kingdom  of 
Naples.  In  the  9th  c.  the  duchy  was  separated  into  three  states — B.,  Salerno,  and 
Capua.  In  1077,  the  whole  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Normans,  excepting  the 
town  and  its  present  delegation,  which  had  previously  (1053)  been  presented  to  the 
pope,  by  the  emperor  Henry  III.  During  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  four  councils 
were  held  at  the  city  of  Benevento.  Since  that  time,  with  some  slight  intervals,  it  has 
remained  under  the  direct  dominion  of  the  popes,  who  govern  it  through  a  resident 
cardinal  with  tlie  title  of  legate.  In  1806,  it  was  made  a  principality  by  Napoleon,  with 
Talleyrand  as  prince  of  B. ;  but  it  was  restored  to  the  pope  in  1815.  In  1848-49,  B. 
was  faithful  to  the  pope.  The  province  of  B.  has  an  area  of  675  sq.m. ;  pop.  '72, 
231,878. 

BENEVOLENCE,  in  the  history  of  the  law  of  England,  was  a  species  of  forced 
loan,  arbitrarily  levied  by  the  kings  in  violation  of  Magna  Charta,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  it  was  made  an  article  in  the  Petition  of  Rights,  3  Car.  I.,  that  no  man  shall 
be  compelled  to  yield  any  gift,  loan,  or  B.  tax,  or  such  like  charge,  without  common 
consent  by  act  of  parliament;  and  by  the  statute  1  Will,  and  Mary,  st.  2,  c.  2,  it  is 
declared,  that  levying  money  for  or  to  the  use  of  the  crown,  by  pretense  of  prerogative, 
without  grant  of  parliament,  or  for  longer  time,  or  in  other  manner  than  the  same  is  or 
shall  be  so  granted,  is  illegal.  See  Hallam's  Constitutional  Uidory  of  England,  and  1 
Stephen's  Oom.,  p.  167. 

BEN'EZET,  Anthony,  1713-84;  b.  France;  an  American  philanthropist,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  opponents  of  the  slave  trade.  He  resided  in  Philadelphia,  and  left  his  prop- 
erty to  endow  a  school  for  colored  children. 

BENFEY,  Theodor,  b.  1809;  professor  of  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology  in 
the  university  of  Gottingeu.  Some  of  his  works  are  the  Hymn  of  Samaveda,  a  Sanskrit 
grammar,  a  Sanskrit-Etiglish  dictionary,  and  the  History  of  the  Science  of  Languages 
(ind  Oriental  Philology  in  Germany  since  the  cominencement  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

BENGAL',  the  name  of  a  presidency,  and  a  province  in  Hindustan,  the  latter  being 
distinguished  as  B.  proper.  In  1765,  the  soubah  or  viceroyalty  of  this  name  was,  along 
with  Baliar  and  part  of  Orissa,  ceded  by  the  great  Mogul,  virtually  in  full  sovereignty, 
to  the  English  East  India  company.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  acquisition  of 
territory,  the  presidency  of  Calcutta,  which  had  been  separated  from  that  of  Madras  in 
1707,  came  to  be  styled  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  Moreover,  in  1773,  this,  the  youngest 
of  the  three  distinct  governments  of  British  India,  was  elevated  above  both  its  older  rivals 
by  an  act  of  parliament,  which  declared  its  immediate  ruler  to  be  e.v  officio  the  governor- 
general  of  the  whole  of  the  company's  dominions.  With  its  commanding  position  on 
and  around  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmaputra,  B.,  as  a  presidency,  grew 
almost  as  uninterruptedly  as  a  tree,  alike  to  the  n.w.  and  to  the  s.e. — far  beyond  the 
basins  of  its  own  mighty  rivers.  Within  less  than  90  years,  it  had  overleaped,  without  a 
break  in  its  continuity,  at  once  the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Indus.  Benares  in  the  one  direction, 
was  the  first  considerable  increment,  having  been  absorbed  in  1775;  while  the  last  addition 
of  importance — unless  one  should  except  Oude,  which,  however,  had  really  liecome  British 
in  1801 — was  Pegu,  in  the  other  direction,  the  Burmese  war  of  1852  filling  up  the  gap  on 
tJie  coast  which  that  of  1826  had  still  left  between  Assam  and  Aracan  on  the  n.,  and 
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Tenasserim  on  the  soutli.  From  Tcnasscrini  to  the  Punjab  inchisivo,  B.,  as  a  presidency, 
embraced  about  29"  of  long.,  and  about  •iV  of  lat.  Further,  it  comprised,  to  the  s.e.,  the 
detached  settlements  of  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore;  wliile  to  the  n.w.  it  might,  for 
a  time  at  least,  have  claimed  Afghanistan.  The  whole  of  this  vast  tract  was,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  under  the  immediate  rule  of  the  governor-general,  advised,  and  in 
some  cases,  controlled,  by  a  council  of  5  members,  of  whom  one  was  the  commander-in- 
cliief,  and  at  least  one  other  was  not  to  be  a  company's  servant. 

Some  time  ago,  the  i>residency  of  B.,  having  proved  to  Ijc  too  extensive  for  a  consoli- 
dated administration,  was  divided  into  three  portions — one  portion  remaining  under  the 
governor-general,  and  two  being  assigned  to  subordinate  functionaries,  the  lieutenant- 
governors  respectively  of  ''the  north- western  provinces,"  and  of  'Bengal.'"  The  tirst 
portion,  under  the  direct  sway  of  tlie  governor-general,  consisted  of  the  Punjab  (q.v.V, 
the  Cis-Sutlej  states,  4  in  number — Oude,  Nagpoor,  Pegu,  Tenasserim ;  and  the  Bdetaclied 
settlements  already  mentioned  in  and  near  the  straits  of  Malacca.  The  two  other  portions, 
occupying,  between  them,  the  entire  sjiace  from  Pegu  to  the  Cis-Sutlej  states,  met  near 
tlie  confluence  of  the  Gogra  and  the  Gauges,  Patna  being  situated  in  "Bengal,''  and 
Benares  in  "the  north-western  provinces."  Tlie  " presidency"  of  B.  is  no  longer  an 
administrative  division;  the  territory  over  which  the  lieutenant-governor  of  B.  now  rules 
is  very  nearly  what  used  to  be  known  as  lower  B.,  and  comprises  B.  proper,  Bahar,  Orissa, 
including  the  tributary  Mehals,  Chota  Nagpore,  and  the  native  states  of  Hill  Tipperah 
and  Koocli  Bahar.  The  north-west  provinces  are  no  longer  included  in  the  government 
of_B. ;  tlie  Punjab  has  likewise  an  independent  lieutenant-governor;  Oude  is  under  a 
cliief  commissioner;  Pegu  aud  Tenasserim  are  embraced  in  British  Burmah;  and  since 
1874  Assam  too  has  its  own  chief  commissioner. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872,  the  areas  and  populations  of  the  four  great  provinces 
that  constitute  B.  in  the  wider  sense,  aud  are  under  the  lieutenant-governor  of  B.,  are  as 
follows : 

Square  miles.  Inhabitants. 

Bengal  proper 78,983  34,277,343 

Bahar 43,417  19,736,101 

Chota  Nagpore 38,482  3,419,591 

Orissa 8,714  3,163,490 

158,595  60,595,534 

Tributary  states 38,334  3,218,296 

Total 196, 919  62,813,830 

Thus  the  local  government  of  B.  has  a  population  nearly  twice  as  numerous  as  that  of 
tlie  United  Kingdom.  It  extends  from  the  meridian  83'  to  93''  e.  of  Greenwich,  and  lie& 
within  the  parallels  of  19''  40'  and  38°  10'  n.  lat.  It  consists  mainly  of  the  lower  plains 
of  the  Ganges,  and  the'Avhole  of  the  great  delta,  and  comprises  a  "portion  of  the  valley 
of  the  Brahmapootra,  and  the  sea-board  district  of  Chittagong.  Chota  Nagpore  and. 
Ori.s.sa  are  beyond  the  western  bounds  of  the  plains  of  the  Ganges. 

In  military  matters,  Hindustan  is  regarded  as  composed  of  the  three  presidencies  of 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  When  the  army  of  B.  is  spoken  of,  we  ra'ust  therefore 
understand  by  B.  a  much  larger  area  than  that  included  in  the  above  table.  In  1871, 
the  number  of  European  soldiers  in  the  army  of  B.  was  35,132;  native,  about  65,000. 
Other  features  of  B.  as  a  presidency  will  fall  naturally  under  more  general  heads.  B. 
proper  alone,  the  ancient  soubah,  or  the  modern  province,  now  claims  more  special 
notice. 

B.  proper,  then,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Nepaul,  Sikim,  and  Bhotan;  on  the  e.  by 
Assam;  on  the  s.  by  the  bay  of  Bengal;  on  the  s.w.  by  Orissa  and  Gundwana;  and  oil 
tlie  w.  by  Bahar.  "Taking  its  widest  range,  it  measures  about  350  m.  from  w.  to  e.,  by 
an  average  of  about  300  from  s.  to  n.,  and  covers  an  area  of  89,836  scj.m.,  embracing 
about  30  administrative  districts.  In  1871,  the  pop.  was  36,769.735.  Thus  Bengal 
proper  is  somewhat  smaller  in  extent  and  denser  in  population  than  Great  Britain.  Next 
to  Calcutta,  the  cities  of  note  are  Moorsliadabad,  Dacca,  Burdwan,  Purneah,  Hoogly, 
Miduapore,  Rajmahal,  Bancorah,  Berhampore,  etc.  In  B.  proper,  within  the  district  of 
Hoogl}^  there  stands  also  the  French  settlement  of  Chandernagore,  containing  some- 
what less  than  4  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.  of  about  33,000.  The  Hoogly  district,  moreover, 
contained,  at  one  time,  two  other  dependencies  of  foreign  countries,  the  Dutch  Chinsura, 
and  the  Danish  Serarapore,  respectively  ceded  to  England  in  1834  and  1845.  B.  proper, 
as  a  whole,  may  be  regarded  as  almost  a  dead  level.  It  is  only  on  the  s.w.  frontier  that 
it  shows  any  hill-country,  for  towards  the  n.  it  is  said  nowhere  to  reach  even  a  single 
spur  of  the  Himalaya.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Gauges  and  the  Brahmaputra,  tlie 
former  intersecting  the  country  diagonally  from  n.w.  to  s.e. ,  and  the  latter  crossing  its 
more  easterly  portion  in  a  direction  to  the  w.  of  south.  During  their  lower  courses,  these 
main  channels  are  so  interlaced  together  as  to  form  perhaps  the  most  singular  net-work 
of  waters  in  the  world;  and  their  first  point  of  confluence  is  said  to  be  .Taffergunge — the 
head  also  of  tide-water — in  lat.  33"  53'  n.,  and  long.  89'  45'  e.,  at  a  distance  of  160  m.  from 
the  sea.     But  the  thousand-isled  delta  commences  130  m.  furthur  up  the  Ganges,  where 
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the  highest  ofTsct,  tlio  Bhagirathi,  hronks  oiT  to  the  right,  afterwards  to  join  a  similar 
offset,  the  Jellinghee.  in  i'liiiniiig  the  Iloogly  of  Caleutta.  Besides  tliese  two  gniiul 
arteries,  tlie  provineo  is  'watereil  by  many  less  considerable  rivers,  elnetiy  nortlicrly  trib- 
utaries of  the  Ganges:  so  that  even  in  the  dryest  season  there  is  scarcely  any  spot  20  m. 
distant  from  a  navigable  stream.  During  the  rainy  months,  almost  every  water-course 
in  the  more  level  regions  inundates  the  adjacent  plains;  wliilc,  down  in  the  delta,  the 
separate  tloods  sometimes  mingle  themselves  into  a  breadth  of  100  miles.  To  say  nothing 
of  temporary  inconvenience  and  loss,  these  visitations  often  inflict  permanent  damage 
such  as  is  wholly  irreparable.  The  soil,  iu  most  parts  of  the  province,  is  so  decidedly 
alluvial,  that  hardly  a  rock  or  a  stone  meets  the  ascending  voyager  within  a  distance  of 
400  m.  from  the  sea — a  soil  offering  but  a  feeble  barrier  to  torrents  which,  besides  gatlier- 
inu:,  as  they  rise,  velocity  and  momentum,  are  liable  to  change  their  direction  with  each 
increase  of  depth  and  width.  A  twofold  evil  is  the  result.  The  Ganges  and  the  Brah- 
maputra, resuming,  as  it  were,  their  gifts  of  a  former  age,  cut  for  themselves  new 
passages,  to  the  injury  of  private  individuals,  while  their  old  ones  become  so  many 
seething  swamps,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  health.  To  a  partial  extent,  such  calam- 
ities have  been  averted  by  embankments.  In  these  circumstances,  the  intercourse  is 
ordinarily  carried  on  by  water:  the  Bengalee,  in  fact,  may  be  viewed  as  almost  amphib- 
ious; and  on  the  Lower  Ganges  alone,  there  are  said  to  be — unless  iu  so  far  as  steam  may 
have  reduced  the  luunber— about  80,000  professional  boatmen.  Speaking  generally,  the 
comnuuiications  by  land  are  merely  beaten  paths.  The  only  exception  of  note— and 
that  certainly  a  noble  one— is  the  Grand  Trunk  road,  which  traverses  the  province  from 
Calcutta- upwards  on  its  way  to  Delhi,  Lahore,  and  the  Indus.  Much  of  the  couutry  is 
covered  by  thick  woods  and  impenetrable  jungles,  which  abound  iu  wild  animals,  such 
as  the  jackal,  the  leopard,  the  tiger,  and  the  elephant.  The  last  is  often  tamed  for 
domestic  use,  the  more  common  beasts  of  burden  being  the  camel  and  the  horse,  the 
latter  of  an  altogether  mferior  variety.  Lying,  as  B.  proper  does,  between  the  21st 
parallel  and  the  27th,  its  climate  and  productions,  so  far  as  the  latitude  alone  is  con- 
cerned, may  be  expected  to  be  tolerably  uniform  over  the  entire  province.  But  other 
causes  intervene  to  affect  the  result.  Thus,  the  nearer  any  place  is  to  the  sea,  the  heavier 
are  the  rains,  and  the  broader  is  the  overflow;  the  difference  of  moisture,  however, 
l)eiug,  in  the  remoter  localities,  often  made  up  by  irrigation.  Moreover,  in  an  inverse 
proportion  to  the  latitude,  the  alternate  monsoons  of  the  bay  of  Bengal  (see  next  article), 
with  their  respective  mfluences  on  the  thermometer  and  barometer,  are  more  sensibly  felt 
in  the  luaritime  tracts.  Lastly,  to  these  special  causes  must  be  added  a  cause  of  more 
general  character — the  difference  of  elevation.  Hence,  wheat  and  barley,  for  instance, 
grow  only  on  the  higher  grounds,  while  rice  cannot  thrive  unless  within  the  range  of 
the  inundations,  yielding,  too.  an  endless  diversity  of  varieties,  according  to  the  infinitely 
fluctuating  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  cultivated.  Besides  grains  and  vegetables 
in  great  variety  and  abundance,  B.  proper  gives  to  commerce  opium,  iudigo,  silk,  sugar, 
tobacco,  coffee,  and  cotton.  See  Calcutta.  Cotton  manufactures,  once  extensively 
CJirried  on.  particularly  in  the  district  of  Dacca,  have  latterly  given  way  to  British  com- 
petition. The  article  of  salt,  to  come  up  under  another  head  in  connection  with  revenue, 
claims  separate  notice.  Most  of  what  is  consumed  in  B.  proper  is  made  in  deserts  on 
the  coast,  alternately  covered  and  abandoned  bj'  every  tide,  where  the  singularly'  power- 
ful evaporation — said  to  be  sometimes  an  inch  a  day  on  the  depth  of  the  adjacent  bay — 
impairs  the  health  of  the  laborer  in  proportion  as  it  facilitates  his  labor.  Of  all  these 
commodities,  indigo  (q.v.)  is,  in  one  important  view,  the  most  valuable,  as  being  more 
likely  than  any  other  to  attract  English  agriculturists  to  India.  From  the  earliest  times 
the  dye  appears  to  liave  been  cultivated  on  the  Lower  Ganges,  which  for  ages  enjoyed, 
in  this  respect,  the  monopoly  of  the  European  trade.  But  when  once  the  cultivation  of 
the  plant  was  introduced  into  xlmeriea,  it  gradually  engrossed  the  market — the  greater 
care  in  the  preparation  making  up  for  a  natural  inferioritj'  in  the  article  itself;  and  it 
"was  only  when  British  capital  and  skill  undertook  the  manufacture,  that  B.  began  to 
resume  her  original  supremacy  in  this  branch  of  agriculture.  The  annual  rain-fall  at 
Calcutta  varies" from  50  in.  to  85.  diminishing  gradually  towards  the  interior.  At  Calcutta 
also,  in  tlie  j'ear  1871,  the  mean  temperature  for  May  was  84^12';  for  July  it  was  83'  12'; 
and  for  Dec,  69'  48'.  The  prevailing  winds  were,  "from  Jan.  to  May  of  the  same  year, 
n.w,  to  s. ;  from  June  to  Sept.,  southerly;  from  Oct.  to  Dec,  n.w.  Iron  and  coal  are 
understood  to  abound,  though  by  no  means  continuous!}-,  in  a  tract  as  large  as  England, 
running  to  the  w.  from  Rajmahal — a  tract,  however,  not  wholly  situated  in  Bengal 
proper.  In  1757,  a  single  battle,  gained  against  odds  of  twentj'  to  one,  transferred  B. 
from  the  Mogul's  viceroy  to  the  English  East  India  company — the  Mogul's  own  grant  of 
1765  ratifying  the  decision  of  Plassy.  B.  has  10  colleges  belonging  entirely  to  the 
government,  and  5  private  colleges  receiving  grants-in-aid,  which  were  attended  in  1873 
by  1163  students.  There  are  2  unaided  colleges.  In  1871-72,  the  government  and  aided 
schools  numbered  4383,  with  7292  teachers,  and  163,280  pupils.  Besides  these  there 
were  10,907  ascertained  schools  not  receiving  aid  from  the  state,  with  169,917  pupils. 
There  is  also  a  vast  number  M  petty  hedge  schools,  of  which  no  statistics  exist. 

BENGAL  ,  Bay  of,  a  portion  of  the  Indian  ocean,  of  the  figure  of  a  triangle,  or  rather 
-erf  a  cpiadrangle,  for  the  northern  extremity,  instead  of  running  to  a  point,  measures 
about  250  m  ifrom  Balasore  to  Chittagong.    "its  southern  side,  drawn  from  Coromaudel 
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to  ^Malacca,  so  as  merely  to  leave  on  llie  right  both  Ceylon  and  Sumatra,  may  ])e  stated 
at  1200  miles.  The  bay  of  15.  n-eeives  many  large  rivers — the  Ganges  and  the  Brah- 
maputra on  the  n.,  the  Irrawaddy  on  the  e.,  and  on  the  w.  theMahanuihly,  IheGodavery, 
the  Kistna  or  Krishna,  and  tlie  Cauvery.  On  the  w.  coast,  there  is  hardly  anything 
■worthy  of  the  name  of  harbor;  while  on  the  e.  there  are  many  good  ports — such  us 
Aracan,  Cheduba,  Xegrais,  Syriam,  Martaban,  Tavay  river.  King's  island,  besides  several 
more  in  the  islands  between  Pegu  and  Sumatra.  The  evaporation,  as  stated  in  the  pre- 
vious article,  sometimes  amounts,  in  the  hottest  season,  to  about  an  inch  a  day.  The 
monsoons  prevail  over  the  whole  of  the  u.  part  of  the  Indian  ocean,  of  which  the 
bay  of  B.  is  a  part,  and  also  over  the  maritime  tracts  of  B.  itself.  Tlie  n.e.  monsoon  is 
clearly  the  ordinary  trade-wind  of  the  northern  hemisphere;  while  that  from  the  s.w.  i.s 
shown  by  Maury,  in  his  PJiyxiod  O'cof/rap/ii/  of  the  Sea,  to  be  a  deflection  of  the  ordinary 
trade-wind  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Generally  speaking,  the  n.e.  and  s.w.  monsoons 
l)revail  respectively  in  summer  and  winter.  Maurj^,  however,  shows  that,  on  dillerent 
parallels,  there  are  different  seasons  for  the  alternate  changes. 

BENGAL'  ARMY.  A  succinct  account  of  the  military  forces  in  India,  European  and 
native,  will  be  found  under  East  Imha  Akmy;  including  a  notice  of  the  changes  mad» 
consequent  on  the  transfer  of  the  compaiij''s  powers  to  the  crown,  in  1858. 

BENGALI  LANGUAGE.     See  Hindustan. 

BENGAL  LIGHT,  Blue  Light,  or  Bengal  Fire,  is  a  brilliant  signal-light  used  at  sea 
during  ship-wreck,  and  in  ordinary  pyrotechny  for  illuminating  a  district  of  country. 
It  is  prepared  from  niter,  sulphur,  and  the  tersulphuret  of  antimony.  The  materials  are 
reduced  to  line  powder,  thoroughly  dried,  and  intimately  mixed  in  the  following  propor- 
tions bj^  weight:  niter,  6;  sulphur,  2;  tersulphuret  of  antimony,  1.  The  mixture  constitutes 
the  B.  L.,  and  when  kindled  by  a  red-hot  coal,  red-hot  iron,  or  flame,  inmiediately  bursts 
into  rapid  and  vivid  combustion,  evolving  a  brilliant,  penetrating,  but  mellow  light, 
which,  during  the  darkuessof  night,  readily  overcomes  thegloom  for  a  considerable  space. 
As  the  fumes  evolved  during  the  combustion  of  the  B.  L.  contain  an  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, and  are  poisonous,  the  light  cannot  be  used  with  safety  in  rooms  or  inclosed 
spaces. 

BENGA  ZI,  a  seaport  t.  of  Barca,  n.  Africa,  finelj"  situated  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  gulf 
of  Sidra,  in  lat.  32'  6  n.,  and  long.  20'  2'east.  It  has  a  pop.  of  about  7000,  who  carry  on  a 
trade  with  Malta  and  Barbary  in  oxen,  sheep,  wool,  and  corn.  The  value  of  exports  in 
1874  was  £279,000.  It  has  a  castle,  the  residence  of  a  bey,  who  governs  it  for  the  jjasha 
of  Tripoli.  Its  harbor  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  sand.  There  are  here  English,  French, 
and  Italian  consuls.  B.  is  chiefly  interesting  to  the  traveler,  as  having  been  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Hesperis,  near  which  were  several  singularly  luxuriant  dells  of 
large  extent,  inclosed  within  steep  rocks  rising  to  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet.  These 
were  supposed  to  answer  well  the  description  of  the  fabled  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 
It  first  rose  to  importance  under  Ptolemj-  III.,  who  called  it  Berenice,  after  his  wife.  Iv 
had  then  a  large  population,  chiefly  of  Jews.     Justinian  afterwards  fortified  it. 

BENGEL,  JoHANN  Albrecht,  a  distinguished  German  theologian  and  commentator, 
whose  writings  have  exercised  considerable  influence  in  England,  was  b.  at  "Winnenden, 
in  Wlirtemberg,  .lune  24,  1687.  Ills  early  life  was  checkered  liy  many  vicissitudes. 
After  completing  his  theological  curriculum  in  1707,  he  became  curate  of  Metzingen;  a 
year  after,  he  was  appointed  theological  tutor  at  Tubingen.  Later  in  life,  he  held  several 
highoftices;  among  others,  that  of  consistorial  councilor  and  prelate  of  Alpirsbach,  in 
"VTiirtemberg,  where  he  died  Dec.  2,  17.52.  He  was  the  first  Protestant  author  who 
treated  the  exegesis  of  the  Tsew  Testament  in  a  thoroughly  critical  and  judicious  style. 
He  did  good  service  also  in  the  rectification  of  the  text  of  the  Bible,  and  in  paving  the  way 
for  classifying  the  sacred  manuscripts  into  families.  The  short  notes  in  his  Onomon 
Nori  Testamenti  {T\\h\ngei\.  1742)  have  been  generally  regarded  as  valuable,  and  translated 
into  various  languages.  They  were  especially  made  use  of  by  John  TVesley.  in  his  AW<» 
on  the  Xtic  Testament,  which  forms  one  of  the  standards  of  Wesleyan  ^Methodism.  Indeed 
Wesley's  work  may  be  regarded  as  little  more  than  an  abridged  translation  from  Bengel. 
An  Ex'jwsition  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  (Stuttgard,  1740),  and  a  chronological  work — 
the  Onto  Tern porum  a  Principio per  Periodos  (Economic  Divina>  Historkiis  atque  PropheticuA 
(Tubingen.  1741),  gained  for  B.,  in  his  time,  a  great  reputation;  some  regarding  him  as  an 
inspired  prophet,  but  the  majority  as  a  visionary.  In  these  works  he  calculated,  on  the 
basis  he  supposed  to  l)e  laid  down  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  the  world  would  endure 
for  the  space  of  7777^  years;  and  that  the  "  breaking  loose  and  the  binding  of  Satan" 
would  take  place  in  the  summer  of  1836. 

BENGTJE'LA,  a  country  of  western  Africa,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  very  definitely 
fixed.  It  is  usually  represented  aslyingbctween  lat.  9  and  16'  s. ,  and  long.  12"  and  17°  east. 
The  river  Coanza' separates  it  from  Angola  on  the  n.,  the  mountains  l)ehind  cape  Negro 
boimd  it  on  the  s. ,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  west.  Its  surface  is  generally  moun- 
tainous, rising  from  the  coast-line  inland,  in  a  series  of  terraces;  several  imjiortant  rivers 
flow  through"  it  in  a  n.w.  direction  to  the  Atlantic.  These  rivers  have  numerous 
Jiffluents,  and  water  is  everywhere  so  plentiful  that  it  may  be  found  by  digtring  2  ft. 
beneath  the  surface.     Yeaxtation  of  the  most  luxuriant  and  varied  description  is  the 
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oonsLHiucnce  of  this  luimidity.  Tlie  fruit-trees  both  of  tropical  and  su])tropical  climates, 
succeL'd  extreiiuiy  well.  The  iiiiiubituiits,  liowovcr,  Jin;  too  ignorant  (jr  indolent  to  take 
advantage  of  llic  product iveni'ss  of  tlic  soil.  Auluials  of  all  kinds  couuuon  to  western 
Africa  abound  in  l>.,  both  on  land  and  in  water.  Peacoek.s  arc  said  to  be  accounted 
sacred  in  B.,  and  kept  tame  about  tlu^  graves  of  the  great  chiefs.  Sulphur,  coi)per,  and 
jx'troleum  are  found  in  the  mountains,  and  also  gold  and  silver  in  snndl  quantities.  The 
ctiast  is  unusually  unhealthy,  but  the  interior  is  more  salubrious.  B.  is  inlial)ited  l)y  a 
variety  of  petty  tribes,  some  of  which  are  cannibals,  and  barbarous  beyond  even  the 
barbarism  of  Africa.  As  might  hv,  anticipated,  religion  exists  only  in  the  form  of  fetich- 
isui.     The  Portuguese  claim  B.,  but  they  exercise  no  real  power  in  the  interior. 

BENGUELA,  St.  Philip  dk,  the  Portuguese  capital  of  the  above  region,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic, near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Catumbella.  Lat.  12  33'  s.,  long.  13'  25'  east.  It 
is  veiy  unhealthy;  so  inimical  to  European  life,  indeed,  that  the  Portuguese  affirm 
their  countrywomen  could  not  live  three  months  in  it.  It  has  a  miserable  appear- 
ance, being  built  of  half-baked  bricks,  and  made  ruinous-like  by  a  practice  that  pre- 
vails of  never  repairing  the  houses,  which,  whenever  they  exhibit  symptoms  of  decay, 
are  abandoned  for  new  ones  erected  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  3500,  chiefly  free  blacks  or 
slaves.  It  was  a  great  slave-station  at  one  time,  exporting  annually  20,000  slaves. 
The  trade  has  fallen  off  greatly  of  late  years.  The  town  was,  some  lime  ago,  invaded 
by  a  herd  of  tliirsty  elephants  iu  quest  of  water,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

BENMAM,  Hknkv  W.,  b.  Conn.;  a  West  Point  graduate,  in  the  engineering  ser- 
"sace  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  wounded  at  Bueua  Vista.  In  1861,  brig.geu.  of  volun- 
teers; his  rank  since  1867  being  col.  of  engineers.  He  has  been  employed  in  the  coast 
survey  and  the  construction  of  harbor  defences. 

BENI'  a  river  of  South  America,  in  the  state  of  Bolivia,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
all  the  streams  that  rush  down  from  the  eastern  Andes  l)etween  14°  and  18°  s.  latitude. 
Flowing  through  the  department  of  its  own  name,  it  joins  the  Mamore  to  form  tlie 
Madeira,  one  of  the  largest  affluents  of  the  Amazon. 

BENICAR'LO,  a  poor,  dirty,  walled  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia. 
Pop.  6000,  who  manufacture  "  full-bodied"  wines  for  export  to  Bordeaux,  where  they 
are  used  in  cooking  clarets  for  the  English  market.  Bad  brandy  is  also  manufactured 
here;  and  the  town  being  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  a  little  fishing  is  carried  on. 

BENICIA,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Solano  co.,  Cal.,  and  once  capital  of  the  state,  on 
Ctirquinez  strait,  between  Suisun  and  San  Pablo  bays,  30  miles  n.e.  of  San  Francisco; 
pop.  '70,  1656.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  with  steam  communication  with  San  Francisco. 
There  are  tanneries,  flouring  mills,  and  cement  works;  a  collegiate  institute,  a  law 
school,  and  St.  Augustine  (Episcopal)  theological  seminary.  The  U.  S.  military  depot  is 
here. 

BE'NI-HAS'SAN,  a  village  of  upper  Egj-pt,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  lat.  27° 
53'  n.,  and  long.  30"  55'  east.  The  place  is  remarkable  for  the  numerous  grottoes  in  its 
vicinity,  which  are  among  the  most  interesting  in  Egypt.  These  catacombs  are  exca- 
vated in  the  calcareous  bank — apparently,  at  one  time,  washed  by  the  Nile — now  flow- 
ing further  w. — in  which  the  low  hills  that  rise  in  this  part  of  the  valley  terminate. 
The  catacombs  are  about  thirty  in  number,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  as 
sepulchres  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Herniopolis,  a  city  that  stood  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  Some  of  the  grottoes  consist  of  three  apartments,  the  largest  of  which 
is  60  by  40  ft.;  and  pillars  are  "cut  out  of  the  rock  in  imitation  of  the  columns  that 
support  the  roofs  of  buildings.  These  shafts  are  polygons  of  sixteen  sides,  fluted  except 
on  the  inner  side,  which  is  left  smooth  for  a  line  of  hieroglyphics.  They  are  usually 
about  16  ft.  high,  and  from  3  to  5  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  sides  of  the  caverns 
are  covered  with  paintings  representing  the  industrial  pursuits,  sports,  pastimes,  etc., 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  paintings,  though  not  so  artistic  as  those  in  the  Tlieban 
catacombs,  are  of  earlier  date,  and  throw  much  light  on  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people. 

BE'NI-ISGTIEN',  a  large  t.  in  the  interior  of  Algeria,  surrounded  by  a  rampart, 
flanked  with  towers,  and  said  to  be  nearly  as  populous  as  Algiers.  It  has  some. trade 
in  grain. 

BENI-IS RAEL  (Sons  of  Israel),  a  remarkable  race  in  the  w.  of  India,  who  preserve 
a  tradition  of  Jewish  descent,  and  have  from  time  immemorial  acknowledged  the  law 
of  Moses,  although  in  many  respects  conforming  to  the  idolatry  of  the  Hindus  by 
whom  they  are  surrounded.  Dr.  Wilson  estimates  their  whole  number  at  not  much 
more  than '5000.  Their  original  settlement  was  at  Navagaum,  about  30  m.  from  Bom- 
T)ay,  where  they  were  protected  by  the  native  princes;  Ihey  have  spread  through  the 
maritime  parts  of  the  Koukan,  and  some  of  them  are  now-  to  be  found  in  Bombay  itself. 
Their  features  exhibit  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Arabian  Jews.  Until  recently,  they 
were  ignorant  even  of  tlu'  names  of  many  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  it 
was  not  without  hesitation  that  they  consented  to  receive  those  of  the  later  prophets. 
Dr.  Wilson  supposes  them  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  to  have  settled  in 
India  long  before  the  Jews  of  Cochin.  See  Cochin  (Hixdustan).  They  reject  the 
name  of  Jews,  and  deem  its  application  to  them  a  reproach.     They  have  no  MS.  of  the 
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law  in  their  synagogues.  Their  communities  are  governed  by  a  mykachim,  or  head-man 
of  their  own  nunilJer;  and  their  religious  assemblies  are  presided  over  hy  &  kazi,  who 
also  performs  circumcision  and  other  rites. 

BENIN',  a  state  in  Guinea,  Africa,  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  Niger,  situated  in  4' 
to  9'  n.  lat.,  and  4°  to  8'  e.  long.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  western  arm  of  the  Niger — 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  raaiu  river,  and  styled  Benin  or  Fonnoifa — which  leaves  the 
Niger  at  Kirii,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  115  m.,  forms  an  embouchure  two  m. 
wide.  The  country  of  B.  is  bounded  on  the  n.e.  and  the  e.  by  the  Niger;  on  the  s.  by 
the  bay  of  Benin,  into  which  cape  Formosa  is  projected;  on  the  w.  by  Dahomey;  and 
on  the  n.w.  by  Yariba.  The  coast  is  indented  by  numerous  estuaries,  and  is  generally 
level;  but  the  land  gradually  rises  towards  the  north,  until  it  reaches  an  elevation  of 
2500  feet  in  the  Kong  ^Mountains.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  rice,  yams, 
palms,  sugar,  etc.  The  animals  are  the  same  as  those  in  other  states  of  Guinea,  but  the 
hippopotamus  is  more  common.  The  population  is  so  dense  that  the  king — who  is  wor- 
shiped as  a  great  fetwh — could,  in  its  most  flourishing  days,  bring  into  the  field  an  army 
of  100,000  men.  The  government,  customs,  and  superstitions  of  B.  are  like  those  of 
Ashantee.  The  kingdom  has  long  been  declining,  and  is  now  much  broken  up  into 
independent  states.  The  capital,  Benin,  situated  in  lat.  6°  20'  n.,  long.  5"  50' e.,  with 
about  15,000  inhabitants,  has  a  considerable  trade.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Moffat,  who 
visited  it  in  1838,  describe  its  market-place  as  very  offensive,  from  the  effluvia  rising 
from  a  heap  of  human  skulls;  while  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  they  were  still  more 
revolted  by  the  sight  of  turkey-buzzards  feeding  on  bodies  of  men  recently  decapitated. 
At  Gato,  a  harbor  lower  down  the  river,  where  the  traveler  Belzoni  died,  European  mer- 
chants formerly  had  factories.  Warree  is  another  principal  place.  The  export  trade 
of  B.  consists  of  palm-oil,  salt,  blue  coral,,  jasper,  wild-beast  skins,  slaves,  etc.  B.  was 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  Alfonso  de  Aveiro,  1486.  In  1786,  the  French  founded 
settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  were  destroyed  by  the  British  in  1792. 

BENIN',  BiGiiT  OF,  that  portion  of  the  gulf  of  Guinea  (q.v.)  extending  from  cape 
Formosa  on  the  e.  to  cape  St.  Paul's  on  the  w.,  a  distance  of  about  390  m.,  with  a 
coast-line  of  460  miles.  Several  rivers  empty  themselves  into  the  B.  of  B.,  the  three  prin- 
cipal of  which,  Benin,  Escardos,  and  Forcados,  ai'e  accessible  to  shipping.  The  coast 
along  tlie  Bight  v,'as  blockaded  in  1851  by  the  British  fleet  engaged  in  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade.  Palm-oil  and  ivory  are  the  principal  articles  of  trade  at  the  towns 
on  the  coast. 

BENI-SOUEF',  a  t.  of  Central  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  70  m.  s.s.w. 
of  Cairo,  one  of  the  stations  where  travelers  making  the  tour  of  Egj'pt  usually  stay.  It 
is  the  entrepot  of  all  the  produce  of  the  fertile  valley  of  Fayoum,  and  has  cotton-miUs 
and  alabaster  quarries.     Pop.  5000. 

BENITIER,  or  Bek^atur.a.,  the  name  of  the  vase  or  vessel  in  which  consecrated  or 
"holy  water"  is  held  in  Roman  Catholic  churches.  In  England  the  B.  was  known 
by  the  names  of  the  "holy-water  font,  "the  "holy-water  vat,"  "  the  holy-water  pot,"  the 
"holy-water  stone,"  the  "holy- water  stock,"  and  the  "  holy- water  stoup."  Benitiers 
were  either  movable  or  fixed.  Portable  ones,  commonly  of  silver,  were  used  in  pro- 
cessions. Fixed  benitiers  were  placed  near  the  doors  of  churches,  so  that  the  people 
might  dip  tlieir  fingers  in  the  water,  and  cross  themselves  with  it  as  they  entered  or  left 
the  church.  The  learned  French  ecclesiologist,  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  is  disposed  to  think 
that,  before  the  12th  c. ,  there  were  no  fixed  benitiers,  their  place  l>eing  served  by  vases 
of  metal  set  down  near  the  entrance  of  the  church  when  the  doors  were  opened.  The 
fixed  B.  is  usually  placed  either  against  a  pillar,  or  upon  a  pedestal.  It  is  of  all  shapes, 
and  is  of  the  most  different  materials,  luit  oftenest  of  stone.  The  benitiers  belonging  to 
the  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris,  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  They  are  formed 
of  magnificent  shells,  and  bordered  with  gilt  copper.  In  Great  Britain, 'benitiers  are 
found  of  every  style,  from  Romanesque  to  late  Third  Pointed.  On  the  continent,  they 
range  from  Romanesque  to  Renaissance,  those  of  the  latter  style  being  generally  of  mar- 
ble, richly  sculptured,  and  supported  by  figures. 

BENJAMIN  (a  Hebrew  proper  name,  signifying  "  son  of  my  right  hand,"  or  "son  of 
good  fortune"),  the  youngest  and  most  beloved  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  His  mother,  Rachel, 
who  died  soon  after  he  was  born,  called  him  Benoni  (son  of  my  pain),  but  his  father 
changed  it  to  Benjamin.  He  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  The 
tribe  in  the  desert  reckoned  35,400  warriors  above  twenty  vears  of  age;  and  on  the 
entrance  into  Canaan,  45,600.  Its  territory,  which  was  small  but  fertile,  lay. on  tlie 
w.  side  of  the  Jordan,  between  the  tril^es  of  Ephraira  and  Judah.  The  chi"^ef  places 
were  Jericho,  Bethel,  Gibeon.  Gilgal,  and  Jerusalem,  the  last  of  which  was  on  the  con- 
fines of  Judah.  In  the  time  of  "  the  Judges,"  the  tribe  of  B.  became  involved  in  war 
with  the  eleven  other  tribes  of  Israel,  on  account  of  refusing  to  deliver  up  to  justice 
the  Gibeonitish  ruffians  who  had  brutally  abused  the  concubine  of  an  Ephraimite. 
The  result  was  dreadful.  All  the  male  descendants  of  B.  were  put  to  the  sword 
(Judges  XX.  and  xxi),  excepting  600,  towards  whom  the  hearts  of  their  brethren  finallr 
relented,  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  was  of  the  tribe  of  B.,  which  remained  loyal  to 
his  son,  Ishbosheth.     After  the  death  of  Solomon,  B.,  along  with  Judah,  formed  tke 
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kingdom  of  Judah ;  and  on  the  return  from  the  captivity,  tlicse  two  constituted  the- 
principal  element  of  the  new  Jewish  nation. 

BENJAMIN,  JuDAii  Pktek,  b.  San  Domingo,  1812,  and  came  with  his  parents  to 
Savannah  in  liSlB.  He  studied  at  Yale,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  New  Orleans. 
In  1852,  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  as  a  whig,  and  in  1859  re-elected  as  a  demo- 
crat, lie  was  among  tiie  earliest  of  the  secessionists  in  the  congress  of  1800-61,  leaving 
the  senate  in  February  of  the  latter  year,  and  becoming  attorney-general  of  the  confed- 
eracy. When  the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  he  left  tlie  country  and  has  since  resided  in 
London,  where  he  has  an  extensive  practice  in  the  law. 

BENJAMIN,  Pakk,  1809-64;  b.  Demerara;  graduate  at  Trinity  college,  Hartford; 
practiced  law  in  Boston  in  1832,  and  was  an  editor  of  the  New  Engliind  Mufjazine.  In 
1837,  he  removed  to  New  York  and  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  American  Monthly 
Muf/azine,  and  two  j'ears  later  assisted  Horace  Greeley  in  editing  T/(e  New  Yorker.  In 
1843  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Neic  World,  retiring  in  1844.  He  wrote  many 
poems,  essays,  reviews,  etc. ;  but  no  collected  edition  of  his  works  has  been  made.  In 
person  he  was  large  and  apparently  very  robust ;  but  an  early  sickness  deprived  him  of 
the  use  of  his  legs. 

BENJAMIN  OF  TUDELA,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  was  b.  in  Navarre,  Spain.  He  was  the 
first  EurojK'an  tiaveler  who  gave  information  respecting  the  distant  east.  Partly  with 
commercial  views,  and  partly  to  trace  the  remnants  of  the  "lost  tribes,"  he  made  a 
journey,  in  the  years  1159-73,  from  Saragossa,  through  Italy  and  Greece,  to  Palestine, 
Persia,  and  the  borders  of  China,  returning  by  way  of  Egypt  and  Sicily.  He  died  in  1173, 
the  last  year  of  his  travels.  His  notes  of  foreign  lands — originally  written  in  Hebrew, 
and  frequently  republished  in  Latin,  English,  Dutch,  and  French — are  occasionally 
concise  and  valuable;  but  on  the  whole  must  be  accepted  with  qualifications.  Like 
all  the  early  travelers,  B.  had  a  gi'eedy  ear  for  the  marvelous.  His  errors  are  also 
numerous.  The  latest  edition  by  Asher  (London,  1841)  contains  the  original  text,  with 
an  English  translation  and  learned  annotations. 

BENJAMIN  TKEE.     See  Benzoin. 

BEN  LAWERS,  a  mountain  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  about  32  m.  w.n.w.  of  Perth, 
on  the  w.  side  of  Loch  Tay.  This  mountain,  which  is  easy  of  a.scent,  is  rich  in  speci- 
mens of  Alpine  plants,  and  a  magnificent  view  is  commanded  from  its  summit,  which. 
lias  an  elevation  of  3984  feet.'    Ore  of  titanium  is  found  in  the  mountain. 

BEN  LE'DI,  a  mountain  also  of  Perthshire,  4  m.  w.n.w.  of  Callander,  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  2882  feet.  It  received  its  name  ft'om  the  Druids,  who  are  supposed  to  have  had 
a  place  of  worship  on  its  summit — the  Gaelic  ysiordfi  Beinii-le-Biu,  sigmiying  "hill  of 
God."     This  mountain  is  celebrated  in  Scott's  Lody  of  the  Lake. 

BEN-LO'MOND,  a  celebrated  Scottish  mountain  in  the  n.w.  of  Stirlingshire,  on  the  e. 
side  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  about  27  m.  w.n.w.  of  Stirling.  This  mountain,  forming  the 
s.  extremity  of  the  Grampians  or  Central  Scottish  Highlands,  is  3192  ft.  high,  and  con- 
sists of  mica  slate,  with  veins  of  quartz,  greenstone,  and  feldspar  porphyry.  The  sum- 
mit is  precipitous  on  the  n.  .side,  with  a  gentle  declivitj^  on  the  s.e. ;  it  is  covered  with 
vegetation  to  the  top.  Though  considerably  surpassed  in  height  by  several  other  Scot- 
tish mountains,  none  are  more  imposing.  Seen  from  Loch  Lomond,  it  appears  a 
truncated  cone,  and  from  between  Stirling  and  Aberfoyle,  a  regular  pyramid.  It  has 
1  erhaps  been  ascended  by  a  greater  number  of  tourists  than  any  other  of  the  iFighlaud 
mountains.  The  magnificent  view  from  the  top,  in  clear  weather,  includes  the  whole 
length  (30  m.)  of  Loch  Lomond,  with  its  diversified  isles,  and  wooded  and  cultivated 
shores,  the  rich  plains  of  Stirlingshire  and  the  Lothians,  the  windings  of  the  Forth, 
the  castles  of  Stirling  and  Edinburgh,  the  heights  of  Lanarkshire,  the  vales  of  Kenfrew- 
shire,  Ayrshire,  Firth  of  Clyde,  isles  of  Arran  and  Bute,  the  Irish  coast,  Kintyre,  and 
the  Atlantic.  The  n.  semicircle  of  the  horizon  is  bounded  l)y  Ben  Lawers,  Voirlich, 
Ledi,  Cruachan,  and  Nevis;  while  some  of  the  beautiful  Perthshire  lochs  are  seen. 

BEN  MACDHTTI,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Aberdeenshire,  belonging  to  the  Grampian 
range,  at  one  time  regarded  as  the  highest  in  Great  Britain,  but  now  ascertained  to  be 
the  .second — its  elevation  being  4296  feet. 

BENNET,  Henry,  earl  of  Arlington,  1618-85;  a  distinguished  English  statesman  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was  under-secretary  to 
lord  Digby,  the  secretary  of  state.  He  afterwards  volunteered  in  the  royal  cause,  and 
did  good. service,  especially  at  Andover,  where  he  was  wounded.  He  was  made  secre- 
tary to  the  duke  of  York;  in  1658,  knighted  by  Cliarles,  at  Bruges,  and  sent  as  envoy  to 
the  court  of  Spain.  On  the  king's  return  to  JEngland,  B.  was  called  home,  and  made 
keeper  of  the  privy  purse  and  principal  .secretary  of  state.  In  1670,  he  was  one  of  th« 
council  that  got  the  nickname  of  the  "cabal,"  and  one  of  those  who  advised  shutting  up 
the  exchequer.  In  1672,  he  was  made  earl  of  Arlington  and  viscount  Thetford,  and 
soon  afterwards  a  knight  of  the  garter.  His  Letters  to  Sir  William  Temple  were  published 
after  his  death. 

BENNETT,  J.\mes  Gordon,  b.  Scotland,  Sept.  1,  1795,  d.  N.  Y.,  June  1,  1872.  H« 
was  intended  for  the  priesthood  by  his  parents,  who  sent  him  to  a  Roman  Catholic  sem- 
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inary;  "but  in  1819,  he  mii!:fated  to  America,  and  began  teaching  in  Halifax,  N.  S.  In 
the  autumn  of  that  yi'ar,  he  readied  IJostoa  and  took  the  situation  of  proof-reader  in  a 
publishing  house,  and  while  there  made  his  tirst  literary  venture  in  fugitive  poems.  In 
1822,  he  was  on  the  Charleston.  Courier  as  Spanish  translator  and  special  writer.  Com.ing 
to  New  York,  he  undertook  to  start  a  commercial  school,  but  abandoned  the  idea  and 
took  to  lecturing  on  political  economy.  In  1825,  he  owned  the  Nein  York  Courier,  a 
short-lived  Sunday  journal.  Then  he  became  a  casual  reporter  and  writer,  now  techni- 
cally called  a  "  Bohemian;"  in  1826,  he  obtained  regular  employment  on  Snowden's 
National  Advocate,  and  was  active  as  a  politician.  In  1827,  he  wrote  for  the  Neto  York 
Enquirer,  edited  by  Mordecai  B.  Noah,  and  in  1828  was  its  Washington  correspond- 
ent. The  next  year  the  Enquirer  was  united  to  the  Courier,  and  in  the  autumn  B. 
became  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer.  In  1832,  in  consequence 
of  a  difference  of  o{)iuion  about  the  U.  S.  bank  between  him  and  James  Watson  Webb, 
the  responsible  editor,  B.  left  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  and  in  October  issued  the  New 
York  Globe,  which  lived  four  weeks.  He  next  appeared  as  a  share-owner  in  the  Penn- 
sylvanian,  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1833  was  chief  editor.  In  1834,  he  returned  to  New 
York,  and  on  Wednesday  morning.  May  6,  1835,  he  issued  from  the  basement  of  No.  20 
Wall  street,  No.  1  of  the  Herald,  price  one  cent.  It  had  four  pages  of  four  columns 
each,  the  whole  surface  of  print  being  a  little  less  than  Z\  sq.ft.,  of  which  one  quarter  was 
occupied  by  advertisements.  The  Herald  issues  now  (1880)  on  Sundays  occasionally  sheets 
of  24  pages  of  6  columns,  or  144  columns,  having  a  printed  surface  of  48  sq.ft.,  of  which 
two  thirds  are  taken  by  advertisers.  The  cost  of  advertising  in  the  first  number  was  50 
cents  for  16  lines;  at  present  the  same  number  of  lines  costs  $6.40.  In  the  opening  edi- 
torial, B.  announced  his  independence  of  parties,  cliques,  and  factions,  and  proposed  to 
publish  simply  an  independent  newspaper.  On  the  11th  of  the  month  the  second  num- 
ber was  issued,  and  contained  the  "  money,  "or  "  Wall  street"  article,  a  department  now 
indispensable  to  a  morning  newspaper  in  any  commercial  city.  For  some  time  all  the 
editorials,  reports,  etc.,  were  written  by  the  editor  himself,  who  often  WTote  in  the  first 
person,  and  with  a  pungency  that  secured  attention  and  circulation.  He  took  imme- 
-diate  advantage  of  ocean  steamers  and  the  telegraph  to  secure  news,  and  his  paper 
reported  through  Morse's  experimental  wires  the  first  speech  ever  sent  by  telegraph  to 
any  journal,  that  of  John  0.  Calhoun  on  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  Herald  was  the 
^rst  daily  paper  to  issue  on  Sundays,  and  the  first  to  publish  on  every  day  in  the  year. 
Hesitating  at  no  trouble  or  expense,  and  availing  himself  of  the  .steamship,  the  telegraph, 
the  horse-express,  and  the  post-oflice,  B.  soon  made  the  Herald  widely  known  as  what 
■he  meant  it  to  be — a  newspaper,  to  increase  the  importance  and  value  of  which  was  the 
sole  ambition  of  his  life.  He  left  two  children,  a  daughter  and  James  Gordon,  Jr., 
bequeathing  the  Herald  entire  to  the  son,  who  continues  it  with  the  spirit  and  enterprise 
of  the  founder. 

BENNETT.  John  Hughes,  1812-75;  b.  London.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter  and 
Edinburgh,  and  studied  in  Paris  and  Germany.  He  was  for  26  years  professor  of  the 
institutes  of  medicine  in  Edinburgh  university.  He  was  an  able  teacher,  and  his  origi- 
nal investigations  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  in  the  history  of  medicine.  His  best  known 
publications  are  Clinical  Lectures,  Ireatise  on  Physiology,  and  lex't-Book  of  Phymology. 

BENNETT,  Sir  William  Sterndale,  mus.d.,  d.c.l.,  English  pianist  and  com- 
poser, was  b.  at  Sheffield,  April  13,  1816.  After  studying  under  Crotch,  Holmes,  and 
Potter,  in  the  royal  academy,  London,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Mendelssohn  at  the 
Dixsseldorf  musical  festival,  appeared  with  success  at  Leipsic  in  the  winter  of  1837-38, 
and  was  received  with  great  applause  when  he  returned  to  London.  In  1838,  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  royal  society  of  music.  In  1856,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Walmsley  as 
professor  of  music  at  Cambridge.  At  the  opening  of  the  international  exhibition,  1862, 
Tennyson's  ode,  Uplift  a  Thousand  Voices,  set  to  music  by  B.,  was  fervidly  sung.  In 
1868,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  royal  academy  of  music :  and  was  knighted  in 
1871.     He  died  in  1875. 

BEN  NEVIS,  the  highest  mountain  in  Great  Britain,  is  situated  in  the  co.  of  Inver- 
ness, Scotland.  It  has  a  height  of  4406  ft.,  is  exceedingly  diflScult  of  ascent,  with  a  tre- 
mendous precipice  of  1500  ft.  in  depth  on  the  n.e.  side.  Here  snow  remains  throughout 
the  year.  Granite  and  gneiss  form  the  base  of  the  mountain,  which  in  its  upper  part  is 
composed  of  porphyry. 

BENNIGSEN,  Levin  Aug.  Theophilus,  Count,  one  of  the  most  famous  Russian  gen- 
erals, was  b.  at  Brunswick,  Feb.  10,  1745.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  the  Brunswick 
guards:  and  B.  himself  entered  the  Hanoverian  service  for  a  time;  but  having  squan- 
dered the  property  left  him,  he  joined  the  Russian  army  in  1773,  and  in  theTurkish 
war  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  empress,  Catherine,  who  employed  him  to  carry 
out  her  designs  against  Poland.  He  was  one  of  tlie  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  against 
the  emperor  Paul  (1801);  though  he  is  said  not  to  have  been  present  at  the  catastrophe, 
but  to  have  prevented  the  empress  Maria  from  rushing  to  her  husband  when  she  heard 
his  cries.  He  fought  with  considerable  success  in  the  battle  of  Pultusk  (1806),  and  held 
the  chief  command  in  the  obstinate  and  murderous  struggle  at  Eylau  (1807).  When 
Napoleon  invaded  Russia  in  1812,  B.  commanded  the  Russian  center  on  the  bloody  field 
of  Borodino,  and  gave  his  voice  for  fighting  a  second  battle  before  the  wails  of  Moscow. 
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Before  the  French  liegan  their  retreiit,  he  gained  a  Ijrilliant  victory  over  Murat  at  Woro- 
nowa  (Oct.  18th).  Differences  witli  Kutusov,  ^vho  would  not  adopt  B.'s  plan  to 
prevent  the  French  from  crossing  the  IJeresina,  made  liim  retire  from  tlie  army;  but 
after  Kutusov's  deatli,  lie  took  the  command  of  the  Russian  army  of  reserve,  which 
entered  Saxony  in  July,  1813,  fought  victoriously  at  tlie  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  was 
created  count  by  the  emperor  Alexander  on  the  held.  When  Leipsic  wa.s  taken,  it  was 
he  that  was  commissioned  bj'  the  allies  to  announce  to  the  king  of  Saxony  that  he  was 
a  prisoner.  Failing  health  made  him  retire  from  the  Russian  service  in  1818  to  liis  pater- 
nal estate  in  Hanover,  where  he  died  Oct.  3,  1826. — His  son,  Alex.  Levin  B.,  became  a 
leading  Hanoverian  statesman. 

BENNINGSEN,  Rtidolp  von,  b.  1824;  a  Hanoverian  statesman  who  was  elected  in 
1866  (after  the  annexation)  to  the  North  German  diet  and  the  Prussian  assembly,  becom- 
ing vice-presid(;nt  of  both  bodies  and  a  prominent  liberal  leader.  He  has  also  superin- 
tended the  administration  of  government  in  the  province  of  Hanover. 

BENNINGTON,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Vermont,  on  the  Massachusetts  and  New  York  lines; 
drained  bj'  Hoosac  river,  reached  by  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  railroad;  700  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  21,945.  It  is  famous  for  quames  of  fine  marble,  and  is  a  good  agricultural 
region.     Co.  seats,  Bennington  and  ^lancliester. 

BENNINGTON,  a  t.  in  B.  co.,  Vt.,  35  m.  n.e.  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Harlem 
Extension  railroad;  pop.  '80,  6,333.  It  has  important  manufactories  of  parian  ware  and 
porcelain  from  materials  abundant  in  the  neighborhood.  Tliere  is  an  observatory  on 
Mt.  Anthony,  near  the  village.  The  "battle  of  B."was  fought  Aug.  16,  1777,  when 
gen.  Stark,  leading  a  force  of  New  Hampshire  militia,  defeated  col.  Baum  and  a  detach- 
ment of  Burgoyne's  army.  The  English  lost  200  killed,  600  prisoners,  and  1000  stands 
of  arms;  the  Americans  lost  14  killed  and  42  wounded. 

BEN-RHYD  DING,  a  celebrated  hydropathic  establishment  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  in  a  beautiful  situation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Wharf,  16  m.  u.w.  of 
Leeds.  The  building,  erected  in  1846  at  the  cost  of  nearly  £30,000,  is  a  very  imposing 
pile,  on  an  eminence  midway  up  the  side  of  the  valley.  There  is  accommodation  for  a 
large  number  of  patients  and  visitors,  and  extensive  pleasure  grounds  around.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  appliances  of  the  water-cure,  and  a  variety  of  gymnastic  exercises, 
Dr.  M'Leod  (who  died  in  1875)  introduced  the  compressed-air  bath  (q. v.);  and  some 
time  ago,  a  sumptuous  Turkish  bath  was  added  to  the  other  attractions  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

BEN'SHIE,  or  Ban'siiee,  an  imaginary  being  in  the  superstitions  of  the  Irish.  The 
B.  is  a  female,  who  is  called  the  wife  of  the  fairies,  and  she  makes  herself  known  by 
"wailings  and  shrieks,  premonitory  of  a  death  in  the  family  over  which  she  is  presumed 
to  exercise  a  kind  of  guardianship.  The  name  of  this  tutelary  demon  is  supposed  to  be 
from  the  Irish  Celtic  ben  or  bean,  a  woman;  and  sig/w.,  a  fairy.  A  similar  superstitioa 
prevailed,  and  is  perhaps  not  yet  extinct,  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

BENSON,  Joseph,  1748-1821;  an  English  preacher;  he  was  educated  for  the  estab- 
lished church,  but  became  a  Methodist  and  succeeded  Wesley  as  president  of  the  confer- 
ence of  the  church.  He  was  editor  of  the  Wesleyan  Maoazine,  and  author  of  three 
works  in  especial  defense  of  the  Methodists,  Sermons  on  Various  Occasions,  Life  of  John, 
Fletclier,  and  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

BENT,  a  CO.  in  e.s.e.  Colorado,  on  the  Kansas  border,  bounded  on  the  s.  by  the  Arkan- 
sas river,  and  intersected  by  the  Kansas  Pacific,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
railroads ;  pop.  '70,  592 ;  in  '80,  1674.  The  surface  is  level.  Productions  chiefly  agri- 
cultural.    Co.  seat.  Las  Animas. 

BENT  GRASS,  Ar/rostis,  a  genus  of  grasses,  distinguished  by  a  loose  panicle  of  small, 
one-flowered,  laterally  compressed  spikelets;  the  glumes  unequal,  awnless,  and  longer 
than  the  palefE,  which  are  also  unequal,  and  of  which  the  inner  one  is  sometimes  want- 
ing, and  the  outer  sometimes  has  and  sometimes  has  not  an  awn ;  the  seed  free.  (For 
explanation  of  these  terms,  see  Grasses.)  The  species  are  numerous,  and  are  found  in 
almost  all  countries  and  climates;  several  are  natives  of  Britain.  All  of  them  are 
grasses  of  a  slender  and  delicate  appearance.  Some  are  very  useful  as  pasture-grasses 
and  for  hay,  upon  account  of  their  adaptation  to  certain  kinds  of  soil,  although  none  of 
them  is  regarded  as  very  nutritious. — The  common  B.  G.  (A.  vulgaris)  forms  a  principal 
part  of  the  pa.sture  in  almost  all  the  elevated  districts  of  Britain,  and  is  equally  abundant 
in  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  resists  drought  better  than  almost  any 
other  grass,  but  is  only  sown  by  agriculturists  on  soils  unsuitable  for  the  more  luxuriant 
grasses.  It  is  also  regarded  as  very  suitable  for  lawns;  but  in  light,  dry,  cultivated 
grounds,  it  is  often  a  troublesome  weed,  known  as  black  .squitch,  or  quick-grass,  and 
frequent  harrowing  is  resorted  to  for  the  removal  of  its  creeping  perennial  roots.  It  is 
as  frequent  on  wet  as  on  dry  soils,  and  varies  much  in  size  and  appearance. — The  marsh 
B.  G.  (A.  alba),  also  very  common  in  Britain,  forming  a  large  part  of  the  natural  pasture 
in  many  moist  situations,  is  very  similar  to  the  .species  just  describetl,  but  eenerally 
taller  and  stouter.  Of  this  also  there  are  many  varieties,  but,  in  all  of  them,  the  ligule 
(the  little  membranous  tongue  at  the  junction  of  tlie  blade  of  the  leaf  with  its  .sheathing 
base)  is  elongated  and  acute,  whilst  iia  A.  vulgaris  it  is  very  short,  and  appears  tis  if  cut 
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off.  A  variety,  so  little  diflerent  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name,  but  with  S(;ine\vhat 
broader  leaves  and  more  luxuriant  habit  of  growth,  was  at  one  time  much  celebrated 
among  agriculturists,  under  the  name  of  fioriu  grass,  or  ayroxtin  stolon Iftni.  It  was 
unduly  lauded,  and  the  consequent  disappointment  led  to  its  being  unduly  disparaged. 
It  is  a  useful  grass  in  moist  grounds,  newly  reclaimed  bogs,  or  laud  liable  to  inundation. 
The  first  three  or  four  joints  of  the  culms  lie  flat  on  the  damp  soil,  emitting  roots  ia 
abundance,  and  it  was  formerlj-  propagated  b}-  chopping  these  into  pieces,  and  scattering 
them,  but  now  generally  by  seed. — Herd  grass  (^1.  dinpar)  is  a  native  of  the  United 
States,  with  broader  leaves  than  either  of  the  preceding  species,  very  creeping  roots,  and 
large  panicles  almost  level  at  top.  It  was  at  one  time  strongly  recommended  for  culti- 
vation, but  has  gone  out  of  repute  in  Britain.  It  is,  however,  more  highly  esteemed  in 
France,  particularly  upon  account  of  the  great  crop  wiiich  it  yields  on  deep  sand  and 
on  moist  calcareous  soils. — Brown  B.  G.  (^1.  cani/ui),  a  common  perennial  British  grass, 
abundant  ia  moist  heaths  and  moorish  grounds,  is  valuable  for  mixing  with  other 
grasses  to  form  permanent  pasture  on  poor  wet  peaty  soils.— Silky  B.  G.  (A.  spici  venti) 
is  a  beautiful  grass,  with  very  slender  branches  to  its  ample  panicle,  which,  as  it  waves 
in  the  wind,  has  a  glossy  and  silky  appearance.  It  is  a  rare  native  of  sandy  grounds  in 
England,  common  in  .southern  and  central  Europe;  an  annual  grass,  occasionally  sown 
in  spring  to  fill  up  blanks  in  grass-fields. 

BENTHAM,  Jeremy,  an  eccentric  but  eminent  writer  on  ethics  and  jurisprudence, 
was  the  sou  of  a  wealthy  solicitor  in  London,  where  he  was  born  (in  Red  Lion  street, 
Houndsditch)  on  the  15th  Feb.,  1748.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Westminster 
school;  and,  when  j'et  a  boy,  being  little  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  he  went  to 
Queen's  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  master's  degree  in  1766.  But  though  his 
years  were  so  tender,  he  appears  not  to  have  been  so  unprepared  as  might  be  supposed 
to  benefit  by  the  university;  for  before  entering  it,  he  had  already,  by  his  precocious 
tendencies  to  speculation,  acquired  the  title  of  "philosopher."  On  graduating,  his 
father,  who  expected  his  son  to  become  lord  chancellor,  set  him  to  the  study  of  the  law 
at  Lincoln's  inn,  where  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1772.  He  never  practiced  in  his 
profession,  however,  for  which  he  had  a  strong  distaste,  which  is  paraded  in  many  of 
his  writings.  Turning  from  the  practice  of  law  to  its  theory,  he  became  the  greatest 
critic  of  legislation  and  government  in  his  day.  His  first  publication,  A  Fragment  on 
Oovermnent,  1776,  was  an  acutely  hypercritical  examination  of  a  passage  in  Blackstone's 
Coi/unentaries,  prompted,  as  he  has  himself  explained,  by  "a  passion  for  improvement 
in  those  shapes  in  which  the  lot  of  mankind  is  meliorated  by  it."  The  FragDieniSihounds 
in  fine,  original,  and  just  observation;  it  contains  the  germs  of  most  of  his  after- 
writings,  and  must  be  highly  esteemed,  if  w^e  look  away  from  its  disproportion  to  its 
subject  and  the  writer's  disregard  of  method.  The  Fragment  procured  him  the  acquaint- 
ance of  lord  Lansdowne,  in  whose  society  at  Bowood  he  afterwards  passed  perhaps  the 
most  agreeable  hours  of  his  life.  It  was  in  the  Bowood  society  that  he  conceived  an 
attachment  to  Miss  Caroline  Fox  (Lord  Holland's  sister),  who  was  still  a  young  lady, 
when  B.,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  offered  her  his  heart  and  hand,  and  was  rejected 
"with  all  respect."  In  1778,  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  The  Hard  Labor  Bill,  recom- 
mending an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  criminal  punishment;  which  he  followed  in 
1811  by  A  Theory  of  Punishments  and  Rewards.  In  these  two  works,  B.  did  more  than 
any  other  writer  of  his  time  to  rationalize  the  theorj-  of  punishments  by  consideration 
of  their  various  kinds  and  effects,  their  true  objects,  and  the  conditions  of  their 
efliciency.  He  published,  in  1787,  Letters  on  Usury;  in  1789,  Introduction  to  tlie  Principles 
of  Morals  and  Legislation;  in  1802.  Discourses  on  Livil  arul  Penal  Legislation;  in  1813,  A 
Treatise  on  Judicial  Evidence;  in  1817,  Paper  Relatice  to  Codification  and  Public  Instrue- 
tion;  in  1824,  The  Book  of  Fallacies.  These  were  followed  by  other  works  of  less  con- 
sequence. His  whole  productions  have  been  collected  and  edited  by  Dr.  Bowring  and 
Mr.  John  Hill  Burton,  and  published  in  eleven  volumes.  It  is  well,  however,  for  B.'s 
reputation,  that  it  does  not  rest  wholly  on  his  collected  works ;  and  that  he  found  in 
M.  Dumont,  Mr.  James  Mill,  and  sir  Samuel  Romilly,  generous  disciples  to  diffuse  his 
principles  and  promote  his  fame.  In  his  early  works,  his  style  was  clear,  free,  spirited, 
and  often  eloquent;  but  in  his  later  works  it  became  repulsive,  through  being  over- 
loaded and  darkened  with  technical  tei'ms.  It  is  in  regard  to  these  more  especially  that 
M.  Dumont  has  most  materially  served  his  master  by  arranging  and  translating  them 
into  French,  through  the  medium  of  which  language  B.'s  doctrines  were  propagated 
throughout  Europe,  till  they  became  more  popular  abroad  than  at  home.  Mr.  James 
Mill,  himself  an  independent  thinker,  did  much  in  his  writings  to  extend  the  application 
in  new  directions  of  B.'s  principles,  a  work  in  which,  apart  from  his  original  efforts,  he 
has  achieved  a  lasting  monument  of  his  own  subtilty  and  vigor  of  mind.  Criticisms  of 
B.'s  writings  will  be  found  in  the  Edinhvrgh  Review,  by  sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  in  the 
E*hica!  Dixxertation  {Encychpmlia  Britannica,  7th  and  8th  eds,),  by  sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh. But  the  most  valuable  contribution  in  English  to  his  reputation  is  unquestionably 
BtntJiamiana,  by  Mr.  John  Hill  Burton,  advocate,  containing  a  memoir,  selections  of  all 
the  leading  and  important  passages  from  his  various  writings,  and  an  appendix  embrac- 
ing an  essay  on  his  system,  and  a  brief  clear  view  of  all  his  leading  doctrines. 

In  all  B.'s  ethical  and  political  writings,,  the  doctrine  of  utility 'si  the  leading  and 
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ptTvading  principle;  and  his  favorite  vehicle  for  its  expression  is  the  phrase,  "the 
greatest  liapi>iness  of  tlie  greatest  number,"  which  was  first  coined  by  Priestley,  though 
Its  ])r()ininence  in  politics  has  been  owing  to  Bcntham.  "In  this  phrase,"  he  says,  "I 
saw  delineated  for  the  lirsl  time  a  plain  as  well  as  a  true  standard  for  whatever  is  right 
or  wrong,  useful,  useless,  or  mischievous,  in  human  conduct,  whether  in  the  field  of 
morals  or  politics."  In  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  th(^  phrase  affords  no  guidance 
as  to  how  the  benevolent  end  pointed  at  is  to  be  attained;  and  is  no  more  than  a  quasi- 
concrete  expression  of  the  objects  of  true  benevolence.  In  considering  liow  to  compass 
these  objects,  B.  arrived  at  various  conclusions,  which  he  advocated  irrespective  of  the 
conditions  of  society  in  his  day,  and  of  the  laws  of  social  growth  which,  indeed,  neither 
he  nor  his  contemporaries  understood.  He  demanded  notliing  less  than  the  immediate 
remodeling  of  the  government,  and  the  codification  and  reconstruction  of  the  laws;  and 
insisted,  among  other  changes,  on  those  which  came  at  a  later  day  to  be  popularly 
demanded  as  the  points  of  the  "charter" — viz.,  universal  suffrage,  annual  parliaments, 
vote  by  ballot,  and  paid  representatives.  However  impossible  some  of  these  schemes 
were,  it  cannot  be  tlenied  that  B.  did  more  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  modern  reform  and 
improvement  in  laws  and  politics,  than  any  other  writer  of  his  day.  Many  of  his 
schemes  have  been,  and  many  more  are,  in  the  course  of  being  slowly  realized;  the  end 
and  object  of  them  all  was  the  general  welfare,  and  his  chief  error— apart  from  his 
overestimate  of  the  value  of  some  changes  which  he  proposed — lay  in  conceiving  that 
organic  changes  are  possible  through  any  other  process  than  that  of  growth  and  modifi- 
cation of  the  popular  wants  and  .sentiments.  It  was  this  error  that  led  the  philosopher, 
in  his  closet  in  London,  to  devise  codes  of  laws  for  Russia  (through  which  country  he 
made  a  tour  in  1785)  and  America,  the  adoption  of  which  would  have  been  equivalent 
to  revolutions  in  these  countries,  and  then  bitterly  to  bewail  the  folly  of  mankind  when 
his  schemes  were  rejected. 

In  ethics,  as  in  politics,  he  pressed  his  doctrines  to  extremes.  It  has  been  said  that 
his  doctrine  of  utility  was  so  extended  that  it  would  have  been  practically  dangerous, 
but  for  the  incapacity  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  for  acting  on  a  speculative  theory. 

By  the  death  of  his  father  in  1792,  B.  succeeded  to  property  in  London,  and  to  farms 
in  Essex,  yielding  from  £500  to  £600  a  year.  He  lived  frugally,  but  with  elegance,  in 
one  of  his  London  houses  (Queen  square,  Westminster);  and,  employing  j'oung  men  as 
secretaries,  corresponded  and  wrote  daily.  By  a  life  of  temperance  and  mdustry,  with 
great  self-complacency,  in  the  society  of  a  few  devoted  friends  (who,  says  sir  James 
Mackintosh,  more  resembled  the  hearers  of  an  Athenian  philosopher  than  the  proselytes 
of  a  modern  writer),  B.  attained  to  the  age  of  84.     He  died  in  June,  1832. 

BENTHA'MIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  cornacece  (q.v.),  consisting  of 
Asiatic  trees  or  shrubs,  of  which  the  fruit  is  formed  of  many  small  drupes  grown 
together.  B.frugifera,  a  native  of  Nepaul,  is  a  small  tree,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
a  reddish  fruit,  not  unlike  a  mulberry,  but  larger;  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  It  has 
ripened  fruit  in  the  s.  of  England,  and  will  probably  be  found  ,to  succeed  in  the  open 
air,  wherever  the  winters  are  so  mild  that  fuchsias  are  not  cut  down  by  frost.  The  flow- 
ers are  fragrant. 

BENTINCK,  Lord  William  George  Frederick  Cavendish,  commonly  called  lord 
George  B. ,  at  one  time  the  leader  of  the  agricultural  protection  party,  third  son  of  the 
fourth  duke  of  Portland,  was  born  27th  Feb.,  1802,  and  entering  the  army  when  young, 
eventually  attained  the  rank  of  maj.  He  subsequently  became  private  secretary  to  his 
uncle,  the  right  hon.  George  Canning.  Elected  in  1826  m.p.  for  Lynn-Eegis,  he  sat 
for  that  borough  till  his  death.  At  first,  attached  to  no  party,  he  voted  for  Catholic 
emancipation  and  for  the  principle  of  the  reform  bill,  but  against  several  of  its  most 
important  details,  and  in  favor  of  the  celebrated  Chandos  clause  (q.v.).  On  the  forma- 
tion of  sir  Robert  Peel's  ministry  in  Dec,  1834,  he  and  his  friend  lord  Stanley,  after- 
wards earl  of  Derby,  with  some  adherents,  formed  a  separate  section  in  the  house  of 
commons.  On  the  resignation  of  sir  Robert  Peel  in  April  following,  lord  George  openly 
joined  the  great  conservative  party,  which  acknowledged  that  statesman  as  its  head, 
and  adhered  to  it  for  nearlv  eleven  years.  On  Peel's  return  to  power  in  1841,  lord  George 
received  an  offer  of  office,  which  he  declined,  being  at  that  time  deeply  interested  in  the 
sports  of  the  field  and  the  race-course.  When  Peel  introduced  his  free-trade  measures'in 
1845,  a  large  portion  of  his  supporters  joined  the  protection  party  then  formed,  of  which 
lord  Georcce  became  the  head,  and  a  leadmg  speaker  in  the  debates.  His  speeches  in 
the  session  of  1845-46  were  most  damaging  to  the  government  of  sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  hasten  its  downfall  in  July  of  the  latter  year.  Lord 
George  supported  the  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  Jewi.sh  disabilities,  and  recommended 
the  payment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  by  the  landowners  of  Ireland.  In  the  sport- 
ing world  he  is  understood  to  have  realized  very  considerable  gains,  and  he  showed  the 
utmost  zeal  at  all  times  to  suppress  the  dishonest  practices  of  the  turf.  He  died  sud 
denly  of  a  .spasm  of  the  heart,  21st  Sept.,  1848,  while  crossing  his  father's  park  at  Wei 
Ijeck  Abbey,  Nottinghamshire. 

BENTINCK.  Lord  William  Henry  Cavendish,  a  general  officer  and  statesman,  uncle 
of  the  preceding,  and  second  son  of  the  third  duke  of  Portland,  was  born  14th  Sept. , 
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>'^i,  and  became  an  ensign  in  the  Coldstream  guards  in  1791.  Having  served  with  dis- 
tmction  in  Flanders,  Italy,  and  Egypt,  he  "svas  in  1803  appointed  governor  of  Madras, 
where  he  advocated  several  useful  reforms;  but  his  proscription  of  Ijeards  and  the 
wearing  of  turbans  and  earrings  by  the  sepoys  when  on  duty,  led  to  the  nmtiiiy  and  mas- 
sacre of  Vellore,  and  his  own  immediate  recall.  In  Aug.,  1808,  he  was  placed  (m  the 
8tafE  of  the  army  in  Portugal  under  sir  Hany  Burrard.  Subsequently  selected  to  proceed 
on  an  important  mission  to  the  supreme  Junta  of  Spain,  he  accompanied  the  army  under 
sir  John  Moore  in  its  retreat,  and  at  Corunna  commanded  a  brigade.  He  next  com- 
manded a  division  ofc  lord  Wellington's  army,  and  shortly  after  was  sent  as  British  min- 
ister to  the  court  of  Sicily,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  that  i.sland. 
At  the  head  of  an  expedition,  he  landed  in  Catalonia  in  July,  1813,  penetrated  to 
Valencia,  and  afterwards  laid  siege  to  Tarragona,  but  was  repulsed  at  Villa  Franca. 
Early  in  1814,  quitting  Sicily,  he  repaired  to  Tuscany,  published  at  Florence  a  procla- 
mation inviting  the  Italians  to  shake  off  the  French  yoke,  and  afterwards  made  himself 
master  of  Genoa.  Between  1796  and  1826,  he  held  a  seat  in  parliament  as  member  for 
Camelford,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Ashburton.  In  1827,  he  was  appointed  gov. gen.  of 
India,  and  sworn  a  privy-councilor.  His  policy  in  India  was  pacific  and  popular,  and 
his  viceroj'ship  was  marked  by  the  abolition  of  sutti  (q.v.),  and  by  the  opening  up  of 
the  internal  communication,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  the  overland  route.  After 
his  return  in  1835,  he  was  elected  m.p.  for  Glasgow.     He  died  at  Paris,  June  17,  1839. 

BENTIVOGLIO,  Giovanni;  1438-1508;  chief  magistrate  of  Bologna,  while  it  was 
a  republic,  continuing  his  father's  rule  with  great  severitj';  but  "his  encouragement  of 
the  fine  arts  and  his  decoration  of  the  city  by  sumptuous  edifices,  gilded  his  usurpation." 
He  was  expelled  by  pope  Julian  II.  in  1506,  and  died  in  Milan. 

BENTLEY,  Richard,  a  distinguished  classical  scholar,  was  b.  at  Oulton,  in  York- 
shire, Jan.  27,  1662.  In  1676,  he  entered  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  in  the  humblj 
capacity  of  subsizar.  Little  is  known  of  his  university  career,  except  that  he  showed 
early  a  strong  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  ancient  learning.  At  the  usual  time,  lie  look 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts;  and  on  leaving  the  university,  he  was  appointed  head- 
master of  the  grammar-school  of  Spalding,  Lincolnshire.  About  a  year  afterwards,  he 
resigned  this  situation  to  become  tutor  to  the  son  of  Dr.  Stilliugfleet,  then  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  subsequently  bishop  of  Worcester.  B.  accompanied  his  pupil  to  Oxford, 
where  he  had  full  scojpe  for  the  cultivation  of  classical  studies;  and  that  he  succeeded 
in  acquiring  there  some  local  reputation,  is  evinced  b}'  his  having  been  twice  appointed 
to  deliver  the  Boyle  lectures  on  the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  He 
entered  the  church,  and  owed  to  the  patronage  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester  various  good 
ecclesiastical  appointments,  and  through  the  same  influence  became  librarian  of  the 
king's  librarj^  at  St.  James'.  In  1690,  he  published  his  Dissertafic/n  i/pon  the  Epistles  of 
Phakms,  which  established  his  reputation  throughout  Europe,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  a  new  era  in  scholarship.  The  principles  of  historical  criticism  were  then 
unknown,  and  their  first  application  to  establish  that  the  so-called  epistles  of  Phalaris, 
which  professed  to  have  been  written  in  the  6th  c.  B.C..  were  the  forgery  of  a  period 
some  eight  centuries  later,  filled  the  learned  world  with  astonishment. 

In  1700,  B.  was  appointed  master  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge;  and  in  the  following 
year,  he  married  Mrs.  Joanna  Bernard,  the  daughter  of  a  Huntingdonshire  knight.  The 
history  of  B.'s  mastership  of  Trinity  is  the  narrative  of  an  unbroken  series  of  quarrels 
and  litigations,  provoked  by  his  arrogance  and  rapacity,  for  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
he  was  fully  as  well  known  during  his  lifetime  as  for  his  learning.  He  contrived,  never- 
theless, to  get  himself  appointed  regius  professor  of  divinity,  and,  by  his  boldness  and 
perseverance,  managed  to  pass  scathless  through  all  his  controversies.  Notwithstanding 
that  at  one  time  the  bishop  of  Ely,  the  visitor  of  Trinity,  pronounced  sentence  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  mastership,  and  that  at  another  the  senate  of  the  university  pronounced 
a  similar  sentence  of  his  academic  honors,  he  remained  in  full  possession  of  both  the 
former  and  the  latter  till  the  day  of  his  death.  This  stormy  life  did  not  impair  his 
literary  activity.  He  edited  various  classics — among  others,  the  works  of  Horace — 
upon  which  he  bestow^ed  vast  labor.  He  is,  how^ever,  more  celebrated  for  what  he  pro- 
posed than  for  what  he  actually  performed.  The  proposal  to  print  an  edition  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament,  in  which  the  received  text  should  be  corrected  by  a  careful  com- 
parison with  all  the  existing  MSS.,  was  then  singularly  bold,  and  evoked  violent  opposi- 
tion. He  failed  in  carrying  out  his  proposal ;  but  the  principles  of  criticism  which  he 
maintained  have  since  been  triumphantly  established,  and  have  led  to  important  results 
in  other  hands.  He  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  that  school  of  classical  criticism 
of  which  Porson  afterwards  exhibited  the  chief  excellences,  as  well  as  the  chief  defects, 
and  whicli,  though  it  was  itself  prevented  by  too  strict  attention  to  minute  verbal  detail 
from  ever  achieving  much,  yet  diligently  collected  many  of  the  facts  which  men  of  wider 
views  are  now  grouping  together,  to  form  the  modern  science  of  comparative  philology. 
B.  died  in  1742,  leaving  behind  him  one  son,  Richard,  who  inherited  much  of  his  father's 
taste  with  none  of  his  energy,  and  several  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Joanna,  married, 
and  was  the  mother  of  Richard  Cumberland,  the  dramatist. — Monk's  Life  of  Ricftard 
Bentley,  1830. 
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BENTON,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Arkansas,  bordering  on  Missouri  and  the  Indian  territory; 
900  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,25,419 — 196  colored.  The  chief  business  is  agriculture.  Co.  seat, 
Beutoiiville. 

BENTON,  a  co.  in  Indiana,  borderinj^  on  Illinois;  intersected  by  the  Bloomington 
division  of  the  Wabash,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Lafayette  and  Chicago  railroads;  414  sq.m.; 
pop.  '70,  5615.     It  has  fertile  prairie  soil,  with  some  forests.     Co.  seat,  Oxford. 

BENTON,  a  co.  in  Iowa,  on  the  Cedar  and  Iowa  rivers;  intersected  by  the  Burling- 
ton, Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern,  and  the  Chicago  and  Northvpestern  railroads ;  720  sq.m. ; 
pop. '75,  22,807;  in  '80,  24,888.  Its  surface  is  undulating  prairie  and  woodland;  chief 
business,  agriculture.     Co.  seat,  Vinton. 

BENTON,  a  co.  in  Minnesota  on  the  Mississippi  river;  intersected  by  the  St.  Paul 
and  Pacitic  railroad;  400  sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  1974;  in  '80,  3017.  It  is  an  agricultural  region, 
drained  by  St.  Francis,  Elk,  and  Little  Rock  rivers.     Co.  seat,  Sauk  Rapids. 

BENTON,  a  co.  in  Mississippi  on  the  Tallahatchie  river  and  the  Tennessee  border; 
recently  organized.     Co.  seat,  Ashland. 

BENTON,  a  co.  in  Missouri  on  the  Csage  river  and  its  tributaries;  770  sq.m.;  pop. 
'70, 10,822 — 320  colored.  It  is  a  good  agricultural  region,  and  has  lead  mines.  Co.  seat, 
Warsaw. 

BENTON,  a  co.  in  Oregon,  between  Willamette  river  and  tlie  Pacific  ocean;  1200 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,6,403.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  but  good  for  grazing  and  the  hardier 
grains.     Co.  seat,  Corvallis. 

BENTON,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Tennessee  on  the  T.  river;  crossed  by  the  Nashville  and  North- 
western railroad;  400  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  8234 — 452  colored;  in  '80,  9856;  a  good  agricul- 
tural region.     Co.  seat,  Camden. 

BENTON,  Thomas  Hart,  b.  N.  Y.,  Mar.  14,  1782;  d.  Washington,  April  10,  1858. 
His  family  went  to  Tennessee,  where  he  studied  law  and  was  elected  to  the  legislature, 
where  his  first  work  was  to  reform  the  judiciary  and  to  secure  to  slaves  the  right  of  trial 
^y  j*^"'}'-  I^  the  war  with  England,  B.  was  one  of  Jackson's  aids,  and  raised  a  regiment 
of  volunteers.  In  1815,  B.  settled  in  St.  Louis,  and  established  the  Missouri  Inquirer, 
a  journal  that  occasioned  for  him  a  number  of  duels,  in  one  of  which  he  killed  his 
opponent.  He  advocated  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  state,  and  after  the  famous 
compromise  in  1820,  was  chosen  U.  8.  senator.  He  was  regularly  re-elected,  so  that  he 
was  senator  for  30  successive  years,  during  all  of  which  period  he  was  conspicuous  as  a 
leader  on  almost  every  important  question.  One  of  his  long  prosecuted  plans  was  to 
amend  the  constitution  so  that  the  people  could  vote  directly  for  president,  or  come  as 
near  as  possible  to  such  a  system.  This  project  he  brought  forward  several  times,  but 
it  never  came  near  adoption,  all  friends  of  caucus  nominations  and  secret  machine  work 
in  politics  naturally  opposing  it  One  of  his  hardest  fights  was  in  opposing  the  re-char- 
tering of  the  U.  S.  bank,  when  he  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  currency  of  gold  and 
silver  only,  for  which  idee  he  was  long  called  "Old  Bullion."  After  the  charter  had 
passed  and  president  Jackson  had  vetoed  it,  the  senate  adopted  a  resolution  censuring 
the  president;  but  B.,  not  long  .^fter,  moved  to  expunge  that  resolution  from  the  record, 
and  carried  his  point  after  a  long  and  fierce  contest.  Among  other  measures  advocated 
by  B.  were  the  pre-emption  of  public  lands,  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  the  abolition  of  the 
salt-tax,  and  opening  mineral  lands  to  settlement.  In  the  Oregon  l)oundary  question 
with  Great  Britain  he  took  a  leading  part  against  the  "fifty-four  forty  or  fight"  advo- 
cates, and  his  influence  greatly  conduced  to  the  retreat  of  Polk's  administration  from  an 
extreme  position.  He  opposed  the  compromise  measures  of  Henry  Clay  in  1850,  and 
they  were  defeated  as  a  whole,  but  adopted  separately.  He  was  friendly  with  C-alhoun 
until  tlie  nullification  episode,  and  thenceforth  for  a  long  period  his  enemy,  Twoj'ears 
after  his  long  service  in  the  senate,  B.  was  chosen  to  the  other  house,  where  he  opposed 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  and  failed  of  re-election  on  that  account.  In  1856,  he  was  a 
candidate  for  governor  of  Missouri,  through  a  "Native  American"  side  issue.  At  the 
same  election  he  supported  Buchanan  for  president,  although  his  own  son-in-law,  Fre- 
mont, was  tlie  opposing  candidate.  Col.  Benton's  Thiiii/  Years'  F/Vvo  is  a  well  known  and 
valuable  i)niiiical  reir(j8i)eet  of  his  exi)eriences  and  oljservations  in  the  senate.  He  aLso 
made  an  Abrid;/ment  of  the  DebaUs  in  Congress  from  1789  to  1856,  in  15  large  volumes. 

BENTONVILLE,  a  village  in  Johnston  co.,  N.  C,  where,  Mar.  16,  1865,  the  confed- 
erates undi'r  Johnston  undertook  to  capture  the  left  wing  of  Siiennan's  army,  then  on  the 
"march  to  the  sea."  They  were  resisted  by  gen.  Slociim  ano  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  and 
failed.  The  union  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  1600;  confederate  loss  not  known, 
but  there  were  267  dead  on  the  field  and  1000  prisoners.     Pop.  '80,  1,076. 

BENT  TIMBER,  produced  by  a  modern  method;  usually  made  of  planks  bent  to 
the  desired  curve  and  fastened  together  to  form  beams.  A  beam  thus  formed  is  stronger 
than  if  bent  in  a  whole  piece.  At  first  the  timber  was  steamed,  but  that  course  has  been 
generally  abandoned,  as  the  steam  injures  the  wood. 

BE  NTJE,  or  Binue,  or.  as  Dr.  Barth  prefers  to  spell  it,  Be'nuwe.  called  also 
Chadda  and  Tchadda,  from  the  erroneous  supposition  that  it  was  connected  with  lake 
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Tcbad;  an  important  river  of  central  Africa,  forming  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Quorra  or 
Niger,  which  it  joins  about  280  m.  above  the  mouth  of  that  river  in  the  gulf  of  Guinea. 
At  its  junction  with  the  Faro,  in  lat.  about  9°  33'  n.,  long.  12°  40'  e.,  the  point  where  Dr. 
Earth  crossed,  he  describes  the  B.  as  being  800  yds.  across,  witli  a  general  d(pth  in  its 
channel  of  11  ft.  and  "a  liability  to  rise  under  ordinary  circumstances  at  least  30  ft.,  or 
even  at  times  50  ft.  higher."  In  1854,  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  Dr.  Badcie 
explored  the  B.  as  far  as  Dulti,  a  place  about  350  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Niger,  and  some  80  or  100  m.  from  where  Dr.  Barth  crossed.  Dr.  Barth  regards  this 
river  as  offering  the  be.st  channel  for  the  Introduction  of  civilization  into  the  heart  of  cen- 
tral Africa  seeing  that  the  tract  of  laud  which  separates  the  basins  of  the  B.  and  the  Shari, 
which  flows  into  lake  Tchad,  "cannot  exceed  20  m. ,  consisting  of  an  entirely  level  flat, 
and  probably  of  alluvial  soil.  .  .  .  The  level  of  the  Tsad,  and  that  of  the  river  B.  near 
Gewe,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Mayo  Kebbi,  seem  to  be  almost  the  same."  In  the 
second  expedition,  undertaken  in  1862,  Dr.  Baikie  explored  as  far  n.  as  Kano,  in  Haussa. 
The  expedition  of  Dr.  Nachtigall  made  in  1873  did  not  add  much  to  our  previous 
knowledge. 

BENYOWSKY,  Maurice  Augustus,  Count  de,  a  man  of  remarkable  character  and 
extraordinary  fortunes,  was  born  at  Verbowa,  in  Hungary,  1741.  He  served  in  the 
seven  years'  war,  and  during  his  youth  displayed  that  restless  love  of  adventure  which 
marked  his  subsequent  career.  He  went  to  Dantzic  for  the  purpose  of  studying  navi- 
gation, and  from  thence  made  several  voyages  to  Hamburg  and  Plymouth.  When 
about  to  start  for  the  East  Indies  in  1767,  he  received  a  pressing  invitation  to  join  the 
Polish  confederation,  with  which  he  complied,  and  shared  most  of  the  dangers  and 
glories  of  the  campaign  against  the  Russians  until  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  May,  1769. 
After  being  transferred  from  one  Russian  prison  to  another,  he  was,  in  Dec,  1769,  ban- 
ished to  Siberia,  and  from  thence,  in  a  few  months,  to  Kamtchatka.  During  the  voy- 
age his  exertions  and  skill  saved  the  vessel  that  carried  him.  This  recommended  the 
prisoner  to  the  governor,  Nilov,  who  was  further  pleased  by  B.'s  skill  as  a  chess-player, 
and  made  him  tutor  in  his  family.  In  this  capacity  he  gained  the  affections  ofAphana- 
sia,  daughter  of  the  governor,  by  whom  he  was  assisted  in  his  plans  for  escape ;  which, 
however,  was  not  effected  without  a  struggle,  in  which  the  governor  Mas  killed.  B., 
with  ninety-six  companions,  in  a  ship  well  armed  and  provisioned,  and  with  a  consider- 
able amount  cf  treasure,  set  sail  from  Kamtchatka  in  May,  1771.  Having  visited  some 
of  the  islands  of  Japan  and  Formosa,  B.  arrived  at  Macao  on  the  22d  of  Sept.,  where 
he  remained  until  the  14th  Jan.,  and  then  sailed  for  France.  He  had  not  been  here 
long  when  the  French  government  proposed  that  he  should  found  a  colony  at  Madagas- 
car, and  he  at  once  acquiesced.  B.  arrived  on  the  island  in  Feb.,  1774,  and  was  made 
king  in  1776  by  the  chiefs  in  conclave,  he  adopting  the  native  costume.  Returning  to 
Europe  with  a  view  to  establish  commercial  relations  between  France  and  Madagascar, 
B.  met  with  a  very  cold  reception  from  the  French  government,  and  returned  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Austria,  in  the  hope  that  the  emperor  would  assist  liim  in  his  schemes — a  hope 
not  fulfilled.  He  next  made  unsuccessful  overtures  to  the  British  government,  but  at 
length  receiving  assistance  from  private  persons  in  England  and  America,  departed 
again  for  Madagascar,  where  he  arrived  in  1785;  and,  involving  himself  in  contention  with 
the  French  government  of  the  isle  of  France,  was  killed  in  battle.  May  28, 1786.  B.  was 
a  man  of  remarkable  resources,  great  decision  of  character,  courage,  and  sagacity.  He 
was  particularly  well  versed  in  human  nature,  a  knowledge  which  proved  of  essential  ser- 
vice to  him  durino-  his  brief  but  mo.st  remarkable  career. — Memoirs  and  Travels  of  Count 
de  Benyowsky,  Written  by  himself  and   Edited  by  W.   NichoUon  (2vols.  4to.     Lond.  1790), 

BENZER  TA,  Lakes  op,  the  ancient  Hipponitis  Palus  and  Sisarce  Palus,  two  lakes 
within  the  dominions  of  Tunis,  from  which  town  they  are  about  80  m.  distant,  in  a 
n.w.  direction.  They  are  each  about  9^  m.  long,  and  the  larger  one,  which  is  clear  and 
salt,  is  about  ^\  m.  broad:  the  smaller,  which  is  turbid  and  fresh,  3^.  They  are  about 
3  m.  apart,  but  united  by  a  channel  with  a  general  depth  of  6  ft.  and  breadth  of  75. 
Tunis  is  supplied  with  fish  mainly  from  these  lakes.  So  valuable  is  the  fishing,  that  a 
wealthy  Arab  rents  it  from  the  bey  of  Tunis  for  £4000  per  annum. 

BENZIE,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Michigan  on  lake  Michigan;  440  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '74,  266S.  The 
chief  business  is  agriculture.     Co.  seat,  Benzonia. 

BENZILE,  Benzoile,  or  Benzoyle,  is  the  radical  or  root  of  the  group  of  substances 
which  comprehends  as  members  the  hydrate  of  benzoyle  (oil  of  bitter  almonds),  benzoic 
acid,  benzoin,  and  benzole.  It  is  prepared  bypassing  a  .stream  of  chlorine  gas  through 
fused  benzoin,  or  by  heating  one  part  of  benzoin  with  two  parts  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid.  B.  floats  to  the  upper  part  of  the  liquid  mixture  as  a  liquid  oil,  which  solidifies 
on  cooling.  B.  is  a  tasteless  solid,  insoluble  in  water,  but  readilj^  dissolved  by  ether  and 
alcohol,  and  on  concentration  of  the  ethereal  or  alcoholic  .solution,  the  B.  crvstallizes  in 
regular  six-sided  prisms,  of  a  yellow  color.  When  heated  to  194°  to  198°  it  fuses.  Its 
composition  is  expressed  by  the  chemical  formula  CssHjoOi,  and  many  chemists  name 
the  substance  possessing  this  formula  benzile,  reserving  the  title  benzoile  or  benzoyle  for  a 
substance  polymeric  (see  Poltjierism)  with  benzile,  which  has  not  yet  been  isolated,  but 
which  may  be  represented  by  CnH50.i. 
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BENZOIC  ACID,  or  the  Jfowet's  of  benzoin  and  henjamin,  occurs  naturally  in  many  bal- 
samifrmus  plaiils,  and  especially  in  benzoin  (q.v.),  from  which  it  maybe  readily  obtained 
l)y  several  processes,  which  it  is  not  necessary  liere  to  describe.  B.  A.  is  always  in  the 
form  of  snow-wiiite,  glistening,  feathery  crystals,  with  a  fairy  aspect  of  lightness.  It 
has  a  very  fragrant  and  pleasant  aromatic  odor,  due  to  the  prescnice  of  a  trace  of  an 
essential  oil,  and  a  hot  bitter  taste.  It  is  readily  dissolved  Ij}'  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.  B.  A.  is  one  of  the  materials  i)resent  in  tuicturd  raiaph&rm 
composita,  and  has  been  administered  in  chronic  bronchial  alfections;  but  the  benefit 
derivable  from  its  use  in  such  cases  is  questionable.  B.  A.  taken  into  the  stomach, 
increases  within  3  or  4  hours  the  quantity  of  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine.  It  forms  a 
numerous  class  of  compounds  with  the  oxides  of  the  metals,  lime,  etc.,  called  beuzoates. 
The  chemical  formula  for  crystallized  B.  A.  is  IICCmHsOs. 

BENZOIN,  Bkn.i.vmin,  or  Benzoic  Gum,  a  fragrant  resinous  siibstance,  formed  bj  the 

drying  of  the  milky  juice  of  the  benzoin  or  benjainin  tree  (nfi/mx,  or  Uthocarpm  benzain), 
a  tree  of  the  natural  order  fityracacece,  and  a  congener  of  that  which  ]n-oduces  Storax 
(q.v.),  a  native  of  Siam,  and  of  !Sun)atra,  and  other  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago. 
The  tree  grows  to  nearly  2  ft.  in  diameter;  the  smaller  bi-anches  are  covered  with  a 
whitish  rusty  down;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  acuminate,  and  entire,  downy  and  white 
beneath;  the  flowers  are  in  compound  racemes.  B.  comes  to  us  in  reddish-yellow 
transparent  pieces.  Different  varieties,  said  to  depend  upon  the  age  of  the  trees,  are  of 
very  different  price ;  the  whitest,  said  to  be  the  produce  of  the  youngest  trees,  being  the 
best.  There  is  a  variety  known  in  commerce  as  amygdaloidid  benzoin,  which  contains 
whitish  almond-like  tears  diffused  through  its  substance,  and  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of 
the  younger  trees.  B.  is  obtained  by  making  longitudinal  or  oblique  incisions  in  the 
stem  of  the  tree:  the  liquid  which  exudes  soon  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air. 
B.  contains  about  10  to  14  per  cent,  of  benzoic  acid  (q.v.);  the  remainder  of  it  is  resin. 
B.  is  used  in  perfumery,  in  pastilles,  etc.,  being  very  fragrant  and  aromatic,  and  yielding 
a  pleasant  odor  when  burned.  It  is  therefore  much  u.sed  as  incense  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches.  Its  tincture  is  prepared  by  macerating  B.  in  rectified  spirit 
for  7  to  14  days,  and  subsequently  straining,  when  the  eompoand  tincture  of  benjamin, 
wound  bnlsiun,  friar's  balm m,  bahauifor  cuts,  the  conrnian,ders  balsam,  or  Jesuit's  drops, 
is  obtained.  It  is  frequently  applied  to  wounds  directly;  or  still  better,  when  the  edges 
of  the  wound  are  brought  together,  and  bound  with  lint  or  plaster,  the  tincture  of  B. 
may  be  used  as  an  exterior  varnish.  In  the  preparation  of  court-plaster,  sarcenet  (gen- 
erally colored  black)  is  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  isinglass,  then  a  coating  of  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  benzoin.  The  tincture  is  likewi.se  employed  in  making  up  a  cos- 
metic styled  «i>i7m'«  milk,  in  the  proportion  of  2  drams  of  the  tincture  to  1  pint  of 
rose-water;  and  otherwise  it  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  soaps  and  washes,  to  the  latter 
of  which  it  imparts  a  milk-white  color,  and  a  smell  lesembling  that  of  vanilla.  B.  pos- 
ses-ses  stimulant  properties,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine,  particularly  in  chronic 
pulmonary  affections.  It  may  be  partaken  of  most  pleasantly  when  beaten  up  with 
mucilage  and  sugar  or  yolk  of  egg.  The  name  asa  dulcis  (q.v.)  has  sometimes  been  given 
to  it,  although  it  is  not  the  substance  to  which  that  name  seems  properly  to  have 
belonged. — The  milk}^  juice  of  terminalia  benzoin,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  combreiacem, 
becomes,  on  drjing,  a  fragrant  resinous  substance  resembling  B.,  which  is  used  as  incense 
in  the  churches  of  the  Mauritius.  It  was  at  one  time  erroneously  supposed  that  B.  was 
the  produce  of  benzoin  odoriferum,  formerlj'  hiurus  benzoin,  a  deciduous  shrub,  of  the 
natural  order  laumceai,  a  native  of  Virginia,  about  10  to  12  ft.  high,  with  large,  some- 
what wedge-shaped,  entire  leaves,  which  still  bears  in  America  the  name  of  benzoin,  or 
benjamin  tree,  and  is  also  called  spice-wood  or  fever-bush.  It  has  a  highly  aromatic  bark, 
wlilch  is  stimulant  and  tonic,  and  is  much  used  in  North  America  in  intermittent  fevers. 
Tlie  berries  are  also  aromatic  and  stimulant,  and  are  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  United 
States  during  the  war  with  Britain  as  a  substitute  for  pimento  or  allspice.  An  infusion 
of  the  twigs  acts  as  a  vermifuge. 

BENZOIN  ODORIFERUM,  the  benjamin  tree  or  spice  bush.  Y>roper]ylinderabemmn 
of  the  laurel  order.  It  has  an  aromatic  bark,  used  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant  in  intermit- 
tent levers. 

BENZOLE,  Bexzine,  or  Phene,  is  a  compound  of  carbon  and  hjTlrogen  (CuHe), 
formed  during  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  (see  Gas;  Coal),  and  found  dissolved 
in  the  naphtha  which  is  condensed  from  the  vapors  evolved  from  the  gas  retort.  It  may 
be  prepared  from  coal-tar  naphtha  by  subjecting  the  tar  to  a  temperature  of  32'  F.,  when 
the  B.  solidities,  while  the  other  naphtha  constituents  remain  liquid.  Two  gallons  of  the 
naplitha  yield  a  pint  of  pure  rectified  benzole.  It  can  also  be  obtained  (1)  by  subjecting 
oil-gas  to  a  pressure  of  30  atmospheres;  (2)  b}' the  dry  distillation  of  kinic  acid  (q.v.); 
and  (3)  by  cautiously  heating  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  benzoic  acid  and  three  parts  of 
quicklime,  when  the  material  which  distills  over  is  impure  benzole.  At  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, B.  is  a  thin,  limpid,  colorless  liquid,  evolving  a  characteristic  and  pleasant 
odor.  At  32°  F.,  it  crystallizes  in  beautiful  fern-like  forms,  which  lic^uefy  at  40" ;  and  at 
177',  it  boils,  evolving  a  gas  which  is  very  inflammable,  Ijurning  with  a  smoky  flame. 
It  readily  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  turpentine,  and  wood-spirit,  but  is  insoluble  in 
water.     It  is  valuable  to  the  chemist  from  the  great  power  it  possesses  of  dissolving^ 
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caoutchouc,  gutta-percha,  wax,  camphor,  and  fattj^  substances.  It  is  thus  of  service  in 
removing  grease-stains  from  woolen  or  silken  articles  of  clothing.  When  heated,  it  also 
dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iodine.  B.,  when  acted  upon  by  chlorine,  nitric  acid, 
etc.,  gives  rise  to  a  very  numerous  class  of  compounds. 

BENZOYLE,  Hydride  of,  is  the  volatile  or  essential  oil  belonging  to  the  benzoic  series. 
It  is  represented  by  the  formula  Ci4H502,H,  and  has  been  already  considered  under  Al- 
monds, Volatile  Oil,  or  Essential  Oil  of  (q.v.). 

BEOWXJLE,  an  Anglo-Saxon  epic  poem,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  literary  and  philo- 
logical curiosities,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  historical  monuments  in  existence. 
The  dale  of  the  events  described  is  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  c. ;  and  as  the 
legends  refer  to  the  Teutonic  raceswhieh  afterwards  peopled  England,  it  is  believed  that 
the  poem,  in  its  original  shape,  was  brought  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  from  their  original 
seats  on  the  continent.  Only  one  MS.  of.  the  poem  is  known  to  exist;  that,  namely,  in 
the  Cottonian  library,  which  was  seriously  injured  bj'  the  lire  of  1731.  This  MS.  con- 
sists of  two  portions,  written  at  different  times  and  by  different  hands,  and  is  manifestly 
a  copy,  executed  perhaps  about  the  beginning  of  the  8th  c,  from  an  older  and  far 
completer  version  of  the  poem.  But,  even  in  the  form  in  whicli  it  came  from  the  hands 
of  its  last  recaster,  B.  is  the  oldest  monument  of  conside.-able  size  of  German  national 
poetry,  and  notwithstanding  the  Christian  allusions  which  fix  the  existing  text  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  597  a.d.,  a  general  heathen  ch'^racter  pervades  it,  which  leaves  little  doubt 
as  to  the  authentic  nature  of  the  pictures  which  it  presents  of  Teutonic  life  in  ante- 
Christian  times.  Much  learned  labor  has  been  bestowed  on  this  strange  relic  by  Sharon 
Turner  (Ilitst.  of  Anglo- Saxonn,  vol.  iii.);  ConyXia&re  (lUustratiom  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry); 
Dr.  G.  J.  Thorkeiin  of  Copenhagen,  who  first  published  the  entire  work  in  1815;  and 
above  all,  by  Mr.  Kemble,  whose  beautiful  edition  was  published  by  Pickering  in  1883, 
and  was  followed  in  1837  by  a  translation,  with  glossary,  preface,  and  philological  notes. 

At  first  ]\Ir.  Kemble  was  disposed  to  regard  B.  as  an  historical  epic,  but  his  view  of  it 
latterly  came  to  be,  that  though  to  some  extent  historical,  it  must  be  regarded,  in  so  far 
as  the  legends  are  concerned,  as  mainly  mj'thological ;  and  this  remark  he  conceived  to 
apply  to  the  hero  not  less  than  to  the  incidents  related.  But  Beowulf,  the  god,  if  such 
he  was,  occupies  only  a  small  space  in  the  poem,  and  seems  to  be  introduced  chiefly  for 
the  puipose  of  connecting  Hrothgar,  king  of  Denmark,  whom  Beowulf,  tlie  hero,  comes 
to  deliver  from  the  attacks  of  the  monster  Greudel,  with  Scef  or  Sceaf,  one  of  the  ances- 
tors of  Woden,  and  the  common  father  of  the  whole  mythical  gods  and  heroes  of  the 
noi'th.  bceaf  is  ti-aditionally  reported  to  have  been  set  afloat  as  a  child  on  the  waters,  in 
a  small  boat  or  ark,  having  a  sheaf  (Ang.-Sax.  sceaf)  of  corn  under  his  head;  whence  his 
name.  The  child  was  carried  to  the  shores  of  Slesvig,  and  being  regarded  as  a  prodigy, 
was  educated  and  brought  up  as  king.  Between  Sceaf  and  Beowulf,  Scyld  intervened, 
according  to  the  opening  canto  of  the  poem ;  but  when  compared  with  kindred  traditions, 
the  whole  genealogy  becomes  involved  in  extreme  obscurity,  and  Scyld  seems  sometimes 
to  be  identified  with  Sceaf,  and  sometimes  with  Woden.  But  the  view  of  the  connec- 
tion between  Beowulf  and  Sceaf  is  strengthened  by  the  following  considerations.  The 
old  Saxons,  and  most  likely  the  other  conterminal  tribes,  called  their  harvest  month 
(probably  part  of  Aug,  and  Sept.)  by  the  name  Beo  or  Beowod,  in  all  probability  their 
god  of  agriculture  or  fertility.  Whether,  or  to  what  extent,  this  di^^nity  is  identical 
witU  the  mythical  hero  of  the  poem,  Mr.  Kemble  does  not  venture  to  determine, 
though  he  indicates  a  strong  leaning  to  the  afiirmative. 

But  in  so  far  as  the  main  points  of  historical  interest  are  concerned — viz..  the  dubu  of 
the  legends,  and  the  race  and  regions  to  which  they  belong — the  results  of  the  hif^lorical 
and  of  the  mythological  view  seem  to  be  pretty  nearly  the  same.  The  poem  falls  entirely 
out  of  the  circle  of  the  northern  sagas,  and  probably' belongs  to  Slesvig.  All  x\w  propeir 
names  are  Anglo-Saxon  in  form,  but  not  the  slightest  mention  is  made  of  Brltaip  the 
Ongle  mentioned  being  manifestly  Angeln  (see  Angles),  and  not  xlnglia.  From  mese 
and  many  other  considerations,  the  learned  editor  infers  that  B.  records  the  mythical 
beliefs  of  our  forefathers;  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  historical  commemorates  their  exploits  at 
a  period  not  far  removed  in  point  of  time  from  the  coming  of  Hengest  and  Horsa,  and 
that  in  all  probability  the  poem  was  brought  over  by  some  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  who 
accompanied  Cerdic  and  Cyneric,  495. 

The  poem  opens  with  an  incident  which  reminds  us  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's  earlier  poems,  the  Mort  d' Arthur,  and  seems  to  show  a  similarity  between 
British  and  Germanic  traditions.  We  give  it  in  the  simple  words  of  Mr.  Kemble's  prose 
translation. 

"  At  his  appointed  time  then  Scyld  departed,  very  decrepit,  to  go  into  the  peace  of 
the  Lord;  they  then,  his  dear  comrades,  bore  him  out  to  the  shore  of  the  sea,  as  he  him- 
self requested,  the  while  that  he,  the  friend  of  the  Scyldings,  the  beloved  chieftain,  had 
power  with  his  words;  long  he  owned  it!  There  upon  the  beach  stood  the  ring-prowed 
ship,  the  vehicle  of  the  noble,  shining  like  ice,  and  ready  to  set  out.  They  then  laid 
down  the  dear  prince,  the  distributer  of  rings,  in  the  bosom  of  the  ship,  the  mighty  one 
beside  the  mast ;  there  was  much  of  treasures,  of  ornaments,  brought  from  afar.  Never 
heard  I  of  a  comelier  ship  having  been  adorned  with  battle-weapons  and  with  war-weeds, 
with  bills  and  mailed  coats.     Upon  his  bosom  lay  a  multitude  of  treasures  which  were 
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to  depart  afar  with  him,  into  the  possession  of  the  flood.  They  furnished  him  not  less 
with  olTcrings,  witli  n\i,2jht)'  wealth,  tli;m  tiiosc  liad  done  who  iii  the  beginning  sent  him 
forth  in  ids  wretciiedness,  alone  over  the  waves.  ^Moreover  they  set  up  for  him  a  golden 
ensign,  higii  overhead;  tliey  let  the  deep  sea  bear  him;  they  gave  him  to  the  ocean.  Sad 
was  their  spirit,  mournful  their  mood.  Jlen  know  not  in  sooth  to  say  (men  wise  of  coun- 
sel, or  any  men  under  the  heavens)  who  received  the  freight." 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  story:  B.  is  introduced  to  us,  preparing  for  a 
piratical  adventure,  .\fter  a  vivid  description  of  the  embarkation  of  the  hero  and  hia 
"  friendly  Scyldingi,"  the  scene  changes,  and  the  palace  of  Hrothgar  rises  before  us. 
Here  the' Danish  king  has  assembled  his  warriors,  and  holds  a  feast,  unconscious  of  the 
deadly  peril  in  which  he  is  placed.  The  "scop"  ("shaper,"  from  Kcapnn,  "to  shape" 
or  "  create  ")  sings  a  poem  on  the  origin  of  things,  and  how  evil  came  into  the  world. 
This  is  deftly  used  to  bring  upon  the  stage  the  "  grim  stranger  Grendel,  a  mighty  haunter 
of  the  marshes,  one  that  held  the  moors,  fen,  and  fastness,  the  dwellings  of  the  monster- 
race. "  Malignant  and  cruel,  he  hears  with  envious  hate  the  sounds  of  joy  echoing  from 
the  hall,  and  stealing  into  the  palace  after  dark,  when  the  revel  is  over,  he  seizes  and 
destroys  thirty  of  the  sleeping  thegns.  In  the  morning,  when  the  havoc  wrought  by 
Orendel  becomes  known,  there  is  a  fierce  outcry,  and  Hrothgar  is  loudly  blamed.  Yet 
twelve  winters  pass  by  before  the  outrage  is  avenged.  Tlie  king  is  continually  "  seethed 
in  the  sorrow  of  the "  time ;  "  but  help  is  at  hand.  B.  has  heard  of  the  crimes  of  the 
monster,  and  comes  with  his  Geats  (Jutes)  to  inflict  punishment.  The  voyage  over  the 
waves,  and  the  landing  of  the  brave  adventurers  on  the  shores  of  Hrothgar's  dominions, 
is  finely  told.  After  some  parley  with  the  coast-guards,  an  interview  takes  place  between 
the  monarch  and  the  hero,  who  almost  pleads  to  be  allowed  to  deliver  the  land  from  the 
ravages  of  Grendel.  Most  tender  and  pathetic  is  the  passage  in  which  he  asks — if  for- 
tune should  be  adverse  to  him  ("  if  Hilda" — i.e.  "the  goddess  of  slaughter" — "should 
take  him  away"),  that  they  would  not  mourn  over  the  "solitary  rover,"  but  plant  a 
"simple  flower"  on  his  cairn,  and  send  back  his  "garments  of  battle"  to  his  lord  and 
kinsman,  Higelac.  The  inevitable  feast  follows,  in  the  course  of  which  the  "scop" 
sings  of  the  peace  that  is  to  be,  and  B.  enlarges  upon  iiis  past  exploits.  Then  we  have 
an  exquisite  picture  of  the  Danish  queen:  "There  was  laughter  of  heroes,  the  noise 
was  modulated,  words  were  winsome;  Wealtheow,  Hrothgar's  queen,  went  forth;  mind- 
ful of  their  races,  she,  hung  round  with  gold,  greeted  the  men  in  the  hall;  and  the  free- 
born  lady  gave  the  cup  first  to  the  prince  of  the  east  Danes;  she  bade  him  be  blithe  at 
the  service  of  beer,  dear  to  his  people.  He,  the  king,  proud  of  victory,  joyfully  received 
the  feast  and  hall-cup.  The  lady  of  the  Helmings  then  went  round  about  every  part  of 
young  and  old;  she  gave  treasure- vessels,  until  the  opportunity  occurred,  that  she,  a 
queen  hung  round  with  rings,  venerable  of  mood,  bore  forth  the  mead-cup  to  Beowulf. 
Wise  of  words,  she  greeted  the  Geat,  she  thanked  God  because  her  will  was  accom- 
plished, that  she  believed  in  any  earl,  as  a  consolation  against  the  crimes."  That  night, 
when  the  shadows  of  darkness  have  fallen,  Grendel  comes  swiftly  to  the  palace  from 
the  misty  moors,  and  assails  Beowulf.  A  fierce  struggle  ensues,  but  the  monster  is 
baffled,  and  obliged  to  flee.  Next  day  a  second  feast  is  held  in  honor  of  the  hero's  suc- 
cess, magnificent  gifts  are  showered  upon  him  by  the  grateful  Hrothgar,  the  services  of 
the  "  scop"  are  again  called  into  request,  music  and  sports  follow,  and  the  queen  once  more 
moves  through  the  crowd  of  warriors  with  courtesy  and  gi'ace.  The  night,  however,  is 
not  to  pass  w'lthout  its  tragedy.  The  mother  of  the  mon.ster  secretly  enters,  and  destroys 
one  of  the  king's  dearest  thegns.  B.,  in  a  magnanimous  speech,  undertakes  to  avenge 
him.  Having  sought  the  wild  haunts  of  the  "hateful  one,"  he  first  slays  the  mother 
after  a  furious  combat,  m  which  he  would  have  been  vanquished  but  for  the  apparition 
of  a  magic  sword  "  over  the  waves,"  which  came  into  his  grasp.  Grendel  is  then 
destroyed,  and  his  head  carried  off  as  a  present  to  Hrothgar.  B.  then  returns  home, 
and  after  a  variety  of  other  but  less  interesting  adventures,  succeeds  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  kinsman  Higelac.  More  recent  editions  than  those  above  noted  are  that 
by  Heyne  (1863,  3d  ed.  1873);  and  the  admirable  English  one  of  Thomas  Arnold,  pub- 
lished'with  translation,  notes,  and  appendix  in  1876.  "  Wackerbarth  (1849)  and  Thorpe 
<1855)  have  civen  English  metrical  translations;  the  best  German  versions  are  those  of 
Simrock  (i859),  Heyne  (1863),  and  Von  Wolzogen  (1873). 

BEPUE,  or  Beypore,  a  seaport  of  western  India,  6  m.  s.  of  Calicut.  Its  situation  is 
very  beautiful.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  timber,  particularly  teak,  which  is  floated 
down  the  river  for  exportation.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  the  neighborhood,  and  iron-works 
have  recently  been  established  here.  B.  is  the  terminus  of  a  railway  across  the  pen- 
insula of  India  from  Madras  by  waj'  of  Coimbatore,  and  will  probably  soon  become  a 
place  of  great  importance.     Pop.  in  1871,  5858. 

BEftTIEATH.  to  leave  personal  property  by  will  or  testament  to  another.  In  the  ca.se 
of  real  estate,  the  proper  term  to  employ  is  devise.  But  although  it  is  usual  and  safe  so 
to  use  these  words,  neither  of  them  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  an  English  will,  but 
other  words,  showing  clearly  the  intention  of  the  testator,  will  suffice.  In  the  Scotch 
law,  the  term  B.  can  only  apply  to  personal  estate.  Real  estate,  indeed,  according  to 
the  existing  regulations  of  that  system,  cannot  be  left  or  conveyed  by  will  or  testament; 
a  testamentary  disposition  or  settlement,  expressed  in  certain  technical  terms  of  present 
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conveyance,  being  necessary  for  tlie  purpose.     See  Will;  Legacy;  Disposition  {mcn-Us 
causa);  Settlement;  Real;  Personality. 

BEQUEST,  a  legacy  of  personal  property  left  by  will.     See  Bequeath  and  its  refer- 
ences. 

BESANGER,  Jean-Pierre  pe.  a  celebrated  French  poet,  was  b.  in  Paris,  19th  Aug., 
1780,  in  the  house  of  liis  grandfather,  a  tailor  in  the  Rue  Montorgueil,  to  whose  care  he 
was  left  entirely  by  his  fatlier,  a  scheming  and  not  over-scrupulous  financier.  After 
living  some  time  with  an  aunt  at  Peronne,  to  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  indebted 
for  those  republican  principles  which  afterwards  made  hmi  so  obnoxious  to  succes- 
.sive  French  governments,  B.,  at  tlie  age  of  14,  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  in  tliat 
place,  where  "he  remained  three  years,  devoting  all  his  leisure  hours  to  tlie  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge.  He  now  returned  to  Paris,  where  his  father,  a  zealous  royalist, 
was  engaged  in  some  ciuestionable  scliemes  of  money-getting,  which  were  mixed  up 
with  conspiracy.  B.  assisted  him  in  his  money  aifairs,  so  far  as  he  lionorably  could, 
and  kept  his  political  secrets;  but  he  did  not  disguise  his  contempt  for  the  royalist 
cause,  nor  fail  to  express  his  opposite  sympathies.  The  business,  however,  was 
not  one  to  the  taste  of  B.,  who  was  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life  a  man  of  the  most 
sensitive  honor,  and  he  soon  left  it.  He  had  ere  this  begun  to  write,  but  his  poems 
were  not  successful;  and  reduced  almost  to  destitution,  he,  in  1804,  inclosed  some  of  his 
verses  to  M.  Lucien  Bonaparte,  with  a  letter  explaining  his  circumstances,  and  with  a 
request  for  assistance — the  one  solitary  instance  of  solicitation  during  a  long  life  of  inde- 
pendence, marked  by  the  refusal  of  numerous  offers  of  lucrative  patronage.  The  appeal 
was  not  made  to  a  deaf  ear.  M.  Bonaparte  obtained  employment  for  the  poet,  first  as 
editor  of  the  A/males  du  Musee,  and  afterwards  as  a  subordinate  secretary  in  tlie  univer- 
sity; a  post  which  he  held  for  13  years,  when  the  government,  provoked  at  his  satire, 
and  alarmed  at  his  popularity,  dismissed  him.  DuTiug  the  "  hundred  days,"  Napoleon 
offered  B.  the  remunerative  post  of  censor— a  singular  office  for  such  a  man.  He  refused 
it.  But  though  he  scorned  to  accept  favor  from,  or  to  flatter  Napoleon,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  alike  fashionable  and  profitable  to  do  so,  he  was  of  much  too  noble  a  nature  to  join 
in  the  sneers  and  reproaches  which  greeted  the  hero  on  his  fall.  Above  the  fear  of 
power,  he  was  incapable  of  taking  advantage  of  misfortune.  In  1815,  B.  published  his 
first  collection  of  songs,  wliich  soon  attained  a  very  wide  popularity.  In  1821,  he  pub- 
lished another  collection,  which  Avas  followed  shortly  after  by  some  fugitive  pieces, 
which  .subjected  him  to  a  government  prosecution,  a  sentence  of  three  months'  imprison- 
ment, and  a  fine  of  500  francs.  In  1825,  a  third  collection,  and  in  1828,  a  fourth  appeared, 
still  more  withering  in  its  sarcasm  on  those  in  power;  and  the  penalty  of  B.'s  outspoken- 
ness was  a  fine  of  10,000  fr.,  and  nine  month.s'  confinement  in  La  Force.  The  fine  was 
soon  paid  by  the  poet's  friends,  and  his  prison  became  the  resort  of  the  most  eminent 
men  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  very  armory  in  which  he  forged  those  keen-piercing  bolts 
which  galled  so  terribly,  and  contributed  so  much  to  tlie  overtlirow  of  the  Bourbons. 
But  B.  refused  to  profit  by  the  new  state  of  things  he  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about.  Rejecting  the  emoluments  and  honor  which  his  friends,  now  in  power,  were 
anxious  to  l)estow,  he  retired  to  live  in  privacy  at  Passy.  In  1833,  he  published  a  fifth 
collection  of  songs,  when  he  took  a  formal  leave  of  the  public ;  and  from  that  time  until 
tlie  day  of  his  death,  24  years  after,  he  remained  silent.  In  1848,  B.  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  assemblee  constituaute  by  more  than  200,000  votes;  but  after  taking  his 
seat,  to  show  his  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  on  him,  he  almost  immediately 
resigned.  He  consistently  rejected  all  the  offered  favors  of  the  late  emperor,  as  well  as 
a  graceful  overture  on  the  part  of  the  empress,  which  he  owned  it  cost  him  much 
to  refuse.  B.  died  at  Paris.  July  17,  1857.  The  cost  of  his  funeral  was  defrayed  by 
the  French  government,  and  his  remains  were  attended  to  the  grave  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  in  all  departments  of  literature.  B.  Avas  as  emphatically  the  poet  of  the 
French  people  as  Burns  was  the  bard  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  The  same  stanch  and 
fearless  independence,  genuine  manliness,  sound  common-sense,  and  contempt  for  every- 
thing mean  and  hypocritical,  characterized  both  men;  and  as  poets,  they  differ  in  excel- 
lence only  as  the  sentiments  of  the  French  and  Scottish  people  differ  in  their  capacity 
to  be  turned  into  song.  "  Neither  friend  nor  enemy  has  as  yet  disclo-sied  to  us  any  speck 
on  the  heart,  the  honor,  the  genius,  or  the  good  sense  of  Beranger."  Since  his  death, 
his  Lfist  S<jiigfi,  written  between  1834  and  1851,  have  been  published,  and  also  My 
Bior/raplii)  (Paris,  M.  Perrotin;  London.  Jeffs).  See  My  Biogrnplui;  Memoim  of  Beranger, 
by  M.  Lapointe;  and  Beranger  et  non  Tenijjs,  by  Jules  janin  (1866). 

BEBAR',  a  valley  situated  locally  in  the  Nizam's  territories,  but  annexed  politically  to 
British  India,  for  the  maintenance  of  what  is  called  the  Nizam's  contingent.  It  is 
bounded  on  tlie  n.  by  a  detached  portion  of  Scindia's  dominions  and  the  Nerbudda 
provinces;  on  the  e.  by  Nagpoor:  on  the  w.,  byCandeish;  and  on  the  s.,  by  twt)  of  the 
Nizam's  remaining  districts — Maiker  Bassim  and  jNIahur.  It  lies  between  20°  15'  and  21° 
40'  n.  lat.,  and  between  76"  and  78°  2'  e.  long,  having  an  area  of  16,960  sq.  miles.  Pop. 
'68,  2.231,565.  It  is  traversed  in  its  length  by  the  Poornah — itself  a  tributary  of  tlie  Taptee 
— which,  with  its  numerous  affluents,  affords  an  ample  supply  of  water  to  the  valley, 
and,  on  other  grounds,  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  The  transfer 
in  1853  from  the  Nizam  to  the  British  has  proved  favorable  to  this  production;  about  25 
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per  cent  of  tlie  area  is  devoted  to  cotton.  In  the  e.  part  there  is  a  coal-field  of  40>rj.m., 
and  at  Akolah,  in  Parana,  there  are  salt  wells  fed  by  a  .subterranean  lake.  Tiiouirh 
EUichpore  is  the  chiel'  town,  yet  it  is  inferior  to  Oomrawutti. 

B^KARD,  Fkederic,  1789-1828;  a  French  physician  and  writer  on  physiology, 
educated  at  Montpellier,  and  employed  in  Paris  on  the  Dictinruiry  of  Medical  t>ciciiceii. 
lie  held  a  eliair  of  medicine  in  Paris,  and  was  a  professor  of  hyj^iene  in  Moulpellier, 
where  he  died  from  excessive  work  at  the  age  of  39.  Ilis  most  important  work  is  Des 
Rapports  clu  Phi/mjve  ct  du  Moral,  in  which  he  holds  that  the  soul  and  the  principle  of 
life  are  in  constant  reciprocal  action,  and  the  first  owes  to  the  second  not  the  formation 
of  its  faeuities,  but  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  evolved. 

BEBAT',  a  t.  of  Albania,  European  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  Janina,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Usunii,  about  30  m.  n.e.  of  the  seaport  of  Avlona.  Pop.  8000  to  10,000, 
two  thirds  of  whom  are  Greeks;  the  remainder  Turks.  The  valley  in  which  B.  stands 
is  very  fertile,  producing  large  quantities  of  grain,  oil,  and  wine.  B.  has  a  citadel,  and 
traces  of  ancient  Greek  buildings,  and  gives  title  to  a  Greek  archbishop. 

BERBER,  El  Mkkiieiu,  or  El  Mesiiekif,  a  t.  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Nile,  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Atbara,  about  18°  n. ,  34^  e.  It  is  important  only  as  one  of  the  main 
stations  on  the  direct  route  from  Khartoum  to  Cairo,  and  as  the  starting-place  for  cara- 
vans going  to  Buakiu,  on  the  eastern  coast.     Pop.,  estimated,  8000. 

BEE'BEKA,  a  seaport  station  of  Somali,  eastern  Africa,  with  a  good  harbor,  on  a  bay 
of  the  gulf  of  Aden.  Lat.  10°  26' n.,  long.  45'8' e.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a 
large  annual  fair,  which  brings  nearly  20,000  people  together  from  all  quarters  in  the  east. 
Collee,  grains,  ghee,  gold-dust,  ivory,  gums,  cattle,  ostrich  feathers,  slaves,  etc.,  are 
brouglit  down  to  this  place  from  the  interior  on  strings  of  caincis,  sometimes  numbering 
as  many  as  2000,  and  exchanged  for  cotton,  rice,  iron,  Indian  piece-goods,  etc.  As 
soon  as  the  fair — which  usually  extends  from  Nov.  to  April — is  over,  the  huts  are  care- 
fully taken  down,  and  packed  up,  and  nothing  remains  to  mark  the  site  of  the  town  but 
the  bones  of  animals  slaughtered  for  food  during  the  continuance  of  the  fair. 

BEEBEBII)'E.3:.  or  Bekijerida'ce^,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  of  which  the 
different  species  or  barberry  (q.v.)  afford  the  best  known  examples.  Many  of  the  plants 
of  this  order  are  spiny  shrubs;  some  are  perennial  herbaceous  plants.  Their  leaves  are 
alternate,  their  flowers  sometimes  solitary,  sometimes  in  racemes  or  panicles.  The  calyx 
consists  of  3,  4,  or  6  deciduous  sepals;  the  corolla,  which  arises  from  beneath  the  germen, 
consists  of  petals  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals,  and  opposite  to  them,  or  twice  as  many; 
the  stamens  are  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  and  opposite  to  them;  the  anthers  are 
2-celled,  each  cell  opening  curiously  by  a  valve  which  curves  back  from  bottom  to  top; 
the  carpel  is  solitary  and  1-celled;  the  fruit  is  either  a  berry  or  a  capsule.  This  order, 
which  is  nearly  allied  to  vitacece  (q.v.),  (vines,  etc.),  contains  more  than  100  known  species, 
chieflj'  belonging  to  the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  of  South. 
America. 

BERBERINA,  or  Berberike,  an  alkaloid  in  the  barberry,  columbo,  yellow  root, 
and  other  plants,  appearing  in  minute  yellow  crystals  of  bitter  taste.  Its  formula  is 
C40,Hn,NO8.  There  is  an  impure  muriate  called  hydrastin,  sometimes  used  as  a  medi- 
cine. 

BEBBERS,  the  general  name  usually  given  to  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Barbary  and  the  northern  portions  of  the  great  desert.  It  is  derived,  accord- 
ing to  Barth,  either  from  the  name  of  their  supposed  ancestor,  Ber,  which  we  recognize 
in  the  Lat.  K-fer,  an  African  (see  letter  B);  or  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  term  Barbari. 
The  name  by  which  they  call  themselves,  and  which  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  is  Amazigh,  or  Mazigh,  Mazys,  Amoshagh,  Imoshagh,  etc.,  according  to 
locality,  and  whether  singular  or  plural.  These  tribes  have  a  common  origin,  and  are 
the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  northern  Africa.  They  appear  to  have 
been  originally  a  branch  of  The  Semitic  stock;  and  although  they  have  been  conquered 
in  succession  by  the  Phoenicians,  Romans,  Vandals,  and  Arabs,  and  have  become,  in 
consequence,  to  some  extent,  a  mixed  race,  they  still  retain,  in  great  part,  their  distinct- 
ive peculiarities.  Till  the  lithe,  the  B.  seem  to  have  formed  the  larger  portion  of 
the  population  inhabiting  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Egjpt  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean;  but,  on  the  great  Arab  immigrations  which  then  took  place,  they  were 
driven  to  the  Atlas  mountains,  and  to  the  desert  regions  where  they  now  live.  In 
Tripoli,  the  allegiance  they  pay  to  the  Turks  is  little  more  than  nominal;  in  Algeria, 
w^here  they  usually  are  termed  Kabyles,  they  are  yet  unconquered  by  the  French ;  and 
in  Morocco,  where  they  are  called  "  Shellooh,"  they  are  only  in  form  subject  to  the 
emperor.  The  B.  occupying  the  desert,  who  are  called  Tuaric,  or  Tawarek,  by  the 
Arabs,  have  become  much  mixed  with  the  negro  race.  The  number  of  the  B.  is  esti- 
mated at  between  three  and  four  millions.  They  are  of  middle  stature,  sparely  but 
strongly  built.  The  complexion  varies  from  a  red  to  a  yellow  brown,  and  the  .shape  of 
the  head  and  the  features  has  more  of  the  European  than  the  oriental  type.  The  hair 
is,  in  general,  dark,  and  the  beard  small.  The  e3'es  are  dark  and  piercing.  Their  man- 
ners are  austere,  and  in  disposition  they  are  cruel,  suspicious,  and  implacable  They 
are  usually  at  war,  either  with  their  neighbors  or  among  themselves;  are  impatient  af 
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restraint;  and  possessed  of  a  rude,  wild  spirit  of  independence,  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  unite  for  any  common  purpose,  or  to  make  the  advances  in  civilization 
which  one  might  otherwise  expect  from  their  high  physical  organization.  They  live  in 
clay -huts  and  tents;  hut,  in  their  larger  villages,  they  have  stone-houses.  Tliey  have 
herds  of  siieep  and  cattle,  and  practice  agriculture,  and  are  especiall}'  fond  of  the  culti 
vation  of  fruit-trees.  They  possess  water-mills  an(l  oil-presses.  The  muies  of  iron  and 
lead  in  the  Atlas  are  wrought  by  them,  and  they  manufacture  rude  agricultural  imple- 
ments, as  well  as  swords,  guns,  and  gunpowder.  They  formerly  professed  the  Christian 
religion;  but  since  the  Arabs  drove  them  from  the  fertile  plains  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea,  they  appear  to  have  retrograded  in  every  way.  and  they  ar»  now  among 
the  most  bigoted  adherents  of  the  religion  of  Mohammed;" although  their  former  creed 
has  left  a  few  traces,  as  m  the  names  Mesi  for  God,  and  angelus  for  angel,  and  many 
curious  customs  still  observed  among  them.     See  Earth's  Africa,  vol.  i. 

BEBBI  C£,  the  eastern  division  of  British  Guiana,  is  bounded  w.  by  Demerara;  n.  by 
the  Atlantic;  e.  bj^  Dutch  Guiana  or  Surinam;  and  s.  by  the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  the  upper  waters  of  the  Surinam  and  Corentyn.  In  1796,  Berbice, 
Demerara,  and  Essequibo  were  surrendered  to  the  British  under  maj.gen.  AVhyte,  but 
were  soon  after  restored  to  the  Dutch  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  recaptured  in  1803.  B. 
stretches  in  long,  between  55 MO'  and  5T  20'  w.,  and  in  lat.  southward  from  6"  80'  north. 
It  is  subdivided  into  six  parishes,  four  of  which  belong  ecclesiastically  to  the  Scotch 
national  church,  and  two  to  the  Episcopalian.  Pop.  about  3~,000.  of  whom  nearly  4000  are 
white  and  of  mixed  race.  The  principal  products  are  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  tropical 
fruits.  Cotton  has  all  but  ceased  to  be  grown.  The  forests  abound  with  splendid  tim- 
ber trees,  including  the  mora,  bullet-tree,  and  ceaar.  The  Berbice  river,  though  not  the 
largest  in  British  Guiana,  is  navigable  to  the  greatest  distance  from  the  sea.  The  Esse- 
quibo discharges  a  greater  volume  of  water,  but  is  interrupted  by  rapids  within  50  m.  of 
the  coast,  while  the  Berbice  admits  a  draught  of  12  ft.  for  100  m.,  and  one  of  7  ft.  for  60 
more,  the  influence  of  the  tide  reaching  nearly  the  whole  way.  Even  as  far  as  lat. 
3°  55'  n.,  175  m.  in  a  straight  line  from  its  outlet,  it  has  been  found  to  have  a  width  of 
100  ft.,  with  a  depth  of  from  8  to  10.  An  important  affluent  is  the  Canje,  on  the 
banks  of  which  a  number  of  the  most  important  plantations  are  situated.  New  Amster- 
dam, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Berbice  river  (pop.  7000),  is  the  chief  town  and  port  of  the 
•district. 

BERCE  TO,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  and  25  m.  s.w.  from  the  city  of  Parma,  beau- 
tifully situated  amongst  the  Apennines.  It  is  a  clean,  well-built  town.  The  church  is 
an  old  Gothic  building.  The  mountains  rise  rapidly  to  the  w.  of  B.,  and  some  of  the 
scenery  which  they  present  is  very  wild  and  desolate. 

BEBCHTA  (in  old  German,  Peracta,  and  the  original  form  of  the  name  Bertha,  being 
from  the  same  root  as  the  English  word  bright,  and  meaning  "shming,"  "  white")  is,  in 
German  mythology,  the  name  given  in  the  s.  of  Germany  and  in  Switzerland  to  a 
spiritual  being,  who  was  apparently  the  same  as  the  Hulda  (gracious,  benign)  of  northern 
Germany.  This  being  represented  originally  one  of  the  kindl}'  and  benign  aspects  of 
the  unseen  powers;  and  so  the  traditions  of  Hulda  (q.v.)  in  the  north  continued  to  repre- 
sent her.  But  the  B.  of  the  south,  in  the  course  of  time,  became  rather  an  object  of 
terror,  and  a  bugbear  to  frighten  children;  the  difEerence  probably  arising  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  converting  the  pagan  deities  into  demons 
was  sooner  felt  in  the  south  than  in  the  north.  Ladj'  B.  has  the  oversight  of  spinners. 
The  last  day  of  the  year  is  sacred  to  her,  and  if  she  find  any  flax  left  on  the  distafE 
that  daj',  she  spoils  it.  Her  festival  is  kept  with  a  prescribed  kind  of  meager  fare — oat- 
meal-gruel, or  pottage,  and  fish.  If  she  catches  any  persons  eating  other  food  on  that 
day.  she  cuts  them  up,  fills  their  paunch  with  chopped  straw  and  other  such  agreeable 
stuifiiig,  and  then  sews  up  the  wound  with  a  plowshare  for  a  needle,  and  an  iron  chain 
for  a  thread.  In  some  places,  she  is  the  queen  of  the  crickets.  She  is  represented 
as  having  a  long  iron  nose  and  an  immensely  large  foot  That  she  was  once  an  object 
of  worship,  is  testified  by  the  numerous  springs,  etc.,  that  bear  her  name  in  Salzburg 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  likely  that  many  of  the  sagas  of  B.  were  transferred  to  the  famous 
Berthas  (q.v.)  of  history  and  fable.  The  numerous  stories  of  the  "White  Lady"  who 
appears  in  noble  houses  at  night,  rocks  and  nurses  the  children  while  the  nurses  are  asleep, 
and  acts  as  the  guardian  angel  of  the  race,  have  doubtless  their  root  in  the  ancient  heathen 
goddess  Berchta. 

BERCHTESGADEN,  a  principality  of  Bavaria,  adjoining  the  Austrian  duchy  of 
Salzburg;  and  forming  the  extreme  s.e.  corner  of  the  German  empire;  155  sq.m. ;  pop. 
9500.  It  is  a  rough  mountain  region,  unfit  for  agriculture  or  even  pasturage ;  but  the 
scenery  is  magnificent.  The  Konig's  lake,  nearly  surrounded  by  mountains,  has  on  its 
shore  at  St.  Bartholoma,  a  chapel  much  frequented  by  pilgrims.  There  is  also  a  chapel 
of  ice.  The  main  industry  of  the  people  is  the  manufacture  of  toys,  known  in  commerce 
as  Berchtesgaden  wares. 

BERCHTESGADEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  charmingly  situated  on  a  mountain  slope, 
about  15  m.  s.  of  Salzburg.  Pop.  '71,  1763.  It  has  a'foyal  hunting-lodge,  but  the  place 
is  most  remarkable  for  its  government  salt-mines,  from"  which  15(),000  cwt.  of  rock-salt 
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is  annually  ol)t;iine(l..    During  the  residence  of  the  court,  the  mine  is  sometimes  illumi- 
nated, ami  its  cluunbers  are  then  seen  to  great  advantage. 

BEECY,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name.  B.  forms  a  suburb  of  Paris,  and  its  population  is  reck- 
oned as  a  portion  of  that  of  the  capital.  It  has  a  large  business  in  wines  and  other 
liquors. 

BERDIANSK,  a  well-built  seaport  town  of  southern  Russia,  government  of  Taurida, 
on  the  uortliern  coast  of  tiie  sea  of  Azov.  15.  has  the  linest  roads  in  the  sea  of  Azov, 
find  is  a  place  of  conunercial  activity,  being  the  entrepot  for  the  products  of  sur- 
rounding governments.  It  trades  in  tish,  wood,  hides,  tallow,  grain,  coal,  and  salt; 
there  are  extensive  coal-mines  and  salt-lakes  in  its  vicinit3\  Pop.  '67,  12,465.  In  1855, 
during  the  Crimean  campaign,  cai:it.  Lyons  destroyed  government  property'  to  a  large 
amoinit,  but  tlie  town  was  spared. 

BERDITCHEV,  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kiev,  famous  for  its  five  annual 
fairs.  At  these,  cattle,  corn,  wine,  honey,  leather,  etc.,  are  disposed  of.  The  average- 
annual  value  of  the  sales  is  £600,000.     Pop.  '67,  52,786,  chiefly  Jews. 

BERE'A  COLLEGE,  in  Madison  co.,  Ky.,  40  m.  s.  of  Lexington,  was  originated  by 
John  G.  Fee,  a  minister,  son  of  a  slaveholder,  but  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  system. 
For  this  opposition  his  father  and  his  church  disowned  him.  Alwaj^s  under  suspicion, 
the  college  was  suppressed,  after  the  John  Brown  affair,  and  its  officers  were  driven 
from  the  state.  After  peace  it  was  revived,  and  has  prospered  greatly,  having  an  annual 
average  of  nearly  300  students,  of  wdiom  about  60  per  cent  are  rmdes  and  about  60  per 
cent  colored  persons.  There  has  never  been  any  trouble  about  color  or  sex  in  the  insti- 
tution. The  curriculum  is  about  the  same  as  in  other  colleges.  The  college  was  opened 
in  1858.  At  last  report  there  were  the  president,  Rev.  E.  H.  Fairchild,  and  12  professors 
and  instructors,  and  31  students  of  the  college  grade. 

BERE'ANS,  an  almost  extinct  sect  of  Christians,  who  originated  in  Scotland  in  the 
18th  century.  Their  name  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Berea  "  received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures 
daily." — Acts  xvii.  11.  The  founder  of  the  B.  was  the  Rev.  John  Barclay,  a  native  of 
Perthshire,  b.  1734,  d.  1798.  From  him  they  also  received  the  name  of  Barclayans.  They 
believe  that  the  knowledge  of  God's  existence  and  character  is  derived  from  the  Bible 
alone,  and  not  from  reason  or  nature;  that  the  Psalms  of  David  do  not  relate  to  David 
at  all,  but  exclusively  to  Christ;  that  assurance  is  of  the  essence  of  faith;  and  that 
unbelief  is  the  unpardonable  sin.  In  the  ordinary  points  of  doctrine  they  are  Cal- 
vinistic. 

BEREGH,  a  co.  in  Hungary,  s.w.  of  Galicia;  1439  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  159,223,  about 
half  Ruthenians,  and  the  remainder  JNIagyars,  with  the  exception  of  8000  Jews,  Ger- 
mans, etc.  It  is  mountainous  and  baiTcn  in  the  n.,  but  fertile  in  the  s. ,  producing^ 
excellent  wine.     Capital,  Berigszasz ;  pop.  6272. 

BERENGAR  I.,  King  of  Italy,  was  the  son  of  Eberhard,  duke  of  Friuli,  and  of  Gisela, 
the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Louis  the  pious.  He  and  Guido,  duke  of  Spoleto,  were  the 
two  most  powerful  and  ambitious  nobles  in  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  9th  century.  After 
the  deposition  of  Charles  the  fat  in  887,  B.,  Guido,  and  Adalbert,  count  of  Tuscany, 
became  candidates  for  the  Carlovingian  throne.  B.  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Pav'ia 
in  888,  while  Guido  attempted  to  secure  the  realm  of  France.  The  former  soon  irritated 
the  nobles  against  him  by  condescending  to  hold  his  territory  in  fief  from  Arnulf,  king 
of  Germany,  against  whom  he  found  it  vain  to  maintain  his  independence;  and  when 
Guido  returned  from  his  unsuccessful  expedition  to  France,  he  was  persuaded  to  put 
himself  in  opposition  to  B.,  and  was  chosen  king  of  Italy.  With  the  help  of  Arnnlf, 
however,  B.  ultimately  prevailed.  After  the  death  of  Guido  in  894,  his  son  Lambert 
compelled  B  to  siiare  with  him  the  sovereignty  of  n.  Ital}-;  but,  on  the  assassination  of 
Lam])ert  in  898,  B.  contrived  to  obtain  possession  of  the  whole  of  Lombardy.  His 
influence  quickly  sank.  He  coidd  check  neither  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  Hun- 
garians across  the  Alps  in  the  n.,  nor  those  of  the  Arabs,  who  "laid  waste  the  shores  of 
the  south.  The  nobles  now  called  in  Louis,  king  of  lower  Burgundy,  who  was  crowned 
at  Rome  in  901 ;  but  he  proved  no  better,  and  was  finally  overpowered  by  Berengar.  In 
915,  B.  was  crowned  emperor  by  pope  John  X. ;  but  the  nobles,  who  appear  to  nave 
kept  themselves  during  his  reign  in  a  state  of  chronic  disaffection,  again  revolted,  and, 
in  919,  placed  themselves  under  the  banner  of  Rodolf  of  Burgundy,  who  completely 
overthrew  B.  on  the  29th  July,  923.  The  latter,  in  his  extremity,  called  in  the  Hun- 
garians to  his  aid,  which  unpatriotic  act  alienated  the  minds  of  all  Italians  from  him, 
and  cost  him  his  life,  for  he  was  assassinated  in  the  following  year,  924. 

BEBENGAR  II.,  the  son  of  Adalbert,  count  of  Ivrea,  and  grandson  of  Berengar  I., 
succeeded  to  his  father's  possessions  in  925,  and  married  Willa,  niece  of  Hugo,  king  of 
Italy,  in  934.  Incited  by  his  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  wife,  he  conspired  against 
Hugo,  and  in  consequence  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Germany,  where  he  was  received  in  a 
friendly  manner  by  the  emperor  Otto  I.  In  945,  he  recrossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  The  nobles  and  the  townspeople  both  welcomed  him;  but,  instead  of  assuming 
the  crown  himself,  he  handed  it  over  to  the  weak  Lothaire,  the  son  of  Hugo.     On  the 
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death  of  Lothaire,  who  was  probably  poisoned  by  "Willa,  B.  allowed  himself  to  be 
crowned  along  with  his  son  Adalbert,  in  950.  To  establish  himself  firmly  in  his  new 
position,  he  wanted  Adelheid,  the  youthful  widow  of  Lotliaire,  to  marry  his  son.  She 
refused,  and  was  subjected  to  a  most  cruel  imprisonment,  but  ultimately  fovnid  a  lielper 
and  husband  in  the  emperor  Otto  himself,  who,  at  the  imperial  diet  of  Augsburg  in  952, 
compelled  B.  to  acknowledge  Italy  to  be  a  fief  of  the  German  empire.  B.  soon  after 
engaged  in  war  with  the  emperor-  who  sent  his  son  Ludolf  against  him.  Ludolf  was 
successfid,  but  died  in  957,  of  poison  administered,  as  was  believed,  by  Willa.  B.  again 
mounted  the  throne,  but  behaved  with  such  intolerable  t)a-anny  that  his  subjects  and 
pope  John  XII.  called  in  the  aid  of  the  emperor,  who  marched  into  Italy  in  961,  and 
took  possession  of  the  country.  B.  took  refuge  in  a  mountain-fortress,  where  lie  held 
oiit  till  964,  when  hunger  compelled  him  to  capitulate.  He  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to 
Bamberg,  in  Bavaria,  where  he  died  in  966.  His  wife,  Willa,  retired  into  a  convent, 
and  his  three  sons  died  in  exile. 

EERENGABIIJS  OF  TOURS,  a  distinguished  scholastic  theologian,  was  b.  at  Tours,  in 
France,  998  a.d.  His  master,  Fulberl  de  Chartres,  is  reported  to  have  proi)hesied  on  his 
death-bed  that  Berengarius  would  prove  a  dangerous  man.  In  1030,  he  was  appointed 
preceptor  of  the  school  of  St.  jMarlin,  in  Tours,  and  in  1040,  made  archdeacon  of 
Angers.  Here  he  continued  to  deliver  his  metaphysico-theological  prelectioss,  and  drew 
upon  himself  the  charge  of  heresy,  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
He  held  the  doctrine  of  Scotus  Erigeua,  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist  remained  bread  and  wine,  and  that  the  faith  of  the  believer  who  recognized 
their  symbolic  meaning  only  transformed  them  subjectively  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  This  interpretation  was  condemned  by  pope  Leo  IX.,  1049-1050,  and 
also  by  king  Henry  I.  of  France.  In  1054,  he  retracted  his  opinion  before  the  council 
of  Toui's,  but  what  Berengarius  meant  by  "retractation"  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  for  he 
immediately  returned  to  his  conviction,  and  recommenced  the  advocacy  of  it.  For  this 
he  was  cited  to  appear  at  Rome,  where  he  repeatedly  abjured  his  "error,"  but  never 
seems  to  have  really  abandoned  it.  Hildebrand,  who  was  then  pope,  treated  him  with 
great  moderation;  and  at  last,  when  he  discovered  how  hopeless  it  was  to  bind  down 
Berengarius  by  abjurations  or  declarations,  he  conceived  it  best  to  let  him  alone. 
Harassed  and  weakened  by  the  attacks  of  the  orthodox  party,  headed  by  Lanfranc  of 
Canterbury,  he  finally  retired  to  the  isle  of  St.  Cosmas,  near  Tours,  in  1080,  where  he 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  devotional  exercises.  He  died  in  1088.  The  greater 
number  of  his  works  are  lost;  such  as  are  extant  have  been  collected  and  published  by 
the  Vischers  (Berlin,  1834). 

BERENICE,  the  name  of  several  celebrated  women  of  ancient  times. — 1.  B.,  dauguter 
of  Lagus  and  Antigone,  and  the  second  wife  of  the  Egytian  king,  Ptolemy  I.  (Soter), 
(323-284  B.C.).  She  is  described  by  Plutarch  as. the  first  in  virtue  and  wisdom  of  the 
wives  of  Ptolemy.  Theocritus  celebrates  her  beauty,  virtue,  and  deification  in  his  Idyls 
15  and  17. — 3.  B.,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  II.  (Philadelphus)  and  ArsinoB,  was  married  to 
Antiochus  II.  of  Syria,  after  he  had  divorced  his  wife  Laodice,  whom,  however,  he 
again  took  back,  putting  B.  away.  Laodice  having  no  faith  in  her  husband,  poisoned 
him,  and  caused  B.  and  her  son  to  be  murdered. — 3.  B.,  daughter  of  Magas,  king  of 
Cyrene,  granddaughter  of  B.  ISo.  1,  was  to  have  been  married  to  Demetrius  the  fair,  but 
he  having  slighted  her  for  her  mother,  she  caused  him  to  be  miu'dered,  and  then  went  to^ 
Egypt  and  married  Ptolemy  III.  (Euergetes),  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
between  her  father  and  Ptolemy  II.  During  thp  king's  wars  in  Asia,  the  queen  B.  made 
a  vow  to  offer  her  beautiful  hair  to  the  gods  when  her  husband  returned  safely — a  vow 
which  she  fulfilled.  The  hair  was  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  whence,  it  is  said, 
it  was  taken  away  to  form  a  constellation,  Coma  Berenicm.  B.  was  put  to  death  by  her 
son,  Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator),  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne. — 4.  B.,  also  called 
Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  IX.  (Lathyrus),  was,  on  her  succession  to  the  throne, 
manned  to  Alexander  11. ,  by  whom  she  was  murdered  19  days  after  marriage. — 5.  B., 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  XL  (Auletes),  eldest  sister  of  the  renowned  Cleopatra,  was  raised 
to  the  throne  after  her  father's  deposition,  58  B.C.,  but  was  put  to  death  when  her  father 
was  restored,  55  b.c.  She  was  first  married  to  Seleucus,  whom  she  caused  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  afterwards  to  Archelaus,  who  was  put  to  death  with  her. — There  were, 
besides,  two  Jewi.sh  Berenices — the  one,  daughter  of  Salome,  sister  of  Herod  the  great 
and  Costobarus,  and  mother  of  Agrippa  I. ;  the  other,  and  more  famous,  was  daughter 
of  this  monarch.  She  was  three  times  married:  first,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  Marcus, 
son  of  Alexander  the  Alabarch;  afterwards  to  her  uncle,  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  who 
dying,  left  her  for  the  second  time  a  widow,  at  the  age  of  20;  and  again  to  Polemon. 
king  of  Cilicia,  whom  she  so(m  deserted  to  return  to  her  brother,  king  Agrippa  11..  the 
same  before  whom  Paul  defended  him.self  at  Cesarea.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
she  went  to  Rome,  and  Titus,  who  was  much  in  love  with  her,  would  have  married  her 
but  for  the  opposii  ion  of  the  people.  The  intimacy  of  B.  and  Titus  forms  the  subject 
of  a  tragedy  by  Racine. 

BERENICE  (modern  name,  Sakayt-el-Kublee,  "Southern  Sakayt").  a  t.  of  Egypt, 
on  a  bay  in  the  Red  sea,  20  m.  s.w.  of  Ras  Bernass.  It  was  founded  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  and  was  in  ancient  times  the  emporium  of  the  trade  with  India,  but  it  is 
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now  mined,  and  interesting  only  for  its  antiquities,  which  inchidc  hieroglyphics,  sculp 
tures,  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  Serapis.  There  are  emerald  mines  iu  its  vicinity  tliat 
have  been  Avorked  since  tiie  time  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

BEKESFOKD,  Jamks,  17(54-1840,  anEnglisli  author,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  a  rector 
in  Leicestershire.     Ilis  Mmrhs  of  Human  Life,  a  satire  in  prose,  is  well  known. 

BERESFORD,  William  Cakr,  Viscount,  a  distinguished  nulitary  commander,  nat- 
ural son  of  liie  first  marquis  of  Waterford,  was  born  2d  Oct.,  17fi8,  and  entered  the 
army  in  1785.  After  serving  iu  various  i)arts  of  the  world,  he  bore  a  cou>^picuous  jmrt 
in  the  recoiuiuest  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1806,  and  su1)se(iuently,  with  the  rank  of 
brig.gen.,  was  with  the  British  fuice  that  took  possession  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In  Aug., 
18U8,"he  joined  the  British  army  in  Portugal,  and  proceeded  into  Spain  with  sir  John 
Moore's  force;  was  j)re<ent  at  tlie  Ijattle  of  Coruuna;  and,  after  covering  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  troojts,  returned  with  lliem  to  England.  In  Feb.,  1809,  maj.gen.  B.  was 
ordered  a  second  time  to  Portugal,  to  take  the  command  of  the  Portuguese  army,  with 
the  local  rank  of  lieut.gen. ;  and  he  succeeded  in  iuqiroving  its  discipline  so  greatly,  as 
soon  to  render  it  highly  efhcient  for  active  service.  Appointed  marshal  of  Portugal  in 
]yiar.,  at  the  head  of  12,000  men,  he  attacked  the  French  in  the  north  of  that  kingdom, 
cro.ssed  the  river  Douro,  drove  Loisou's  division  back  to  Aniarante,  and  uniting  with  the 
force  under  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  pursued  it  in  its  retreat  till  it  was  utterly  disor- 
ganized. For  his  services  at  the  battle  of  Busaco,  27th  Aug.,  1810,  B  was  nominated 
a  knight  of  the  bath.  He  commanded  at  the  bloody  battle  of^Albuera,  May  16, 1811 ;  and 
for  the  victory  there  gained  over  Soult,  he  received  the  thanks  of  parliament.  He  was 
present  at  Badajoz;  at  Salamanca,  where  he  was  severely  wounded;  at  the  various 
battles  on  the  Pyrenees;  at  Nivelle,  where  he  led  the  right  of  the  center;  at  Nive;  and  at 
Ortliez.  He  was  in  command  of  the  British  troops  which  took  possession  of  Bordeaux, 
and  subsequently  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Toulouse.  In  May,  1814,  he 
was  created  baron,  and  in  1823  viscount  Beresford.  By  the  Portuguese  government, 
he  was  sent,  in  1814,  to  Rio  Janeiro,  to  suppress  a  formidable  revolt  there.  In  the  Wel- 
lington administration,  Jan.,  1828,  to  Nov.,  1830,  he  was  master.gen.  of  the  ordnance.  He 
bore  the  title  of  marquis  of  Campo,  mayor  and  duke  of  filvas  in  Spain,  conde  de 
Francoso  in  Portugal,  and  was  knight  of  several  foreign  orders.  He  died,  without  issue, 
8th  Jan.,  1854,  when  the  title  became  extinct. 

BERESI NA,  or  Berezi'na,  a  river  of  Russia,  having  its  rise  in  the  n.  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Minsk.  It  flows  in  a  southward  direction  for  about  240  m.  to  the  Dnieper, 
which  it  joins  above  Redchitzka.  It  is  connected  with  the  Dlina,  or  Dwina,  l)y  a  canal, 
a  communication  between  the  Black  and  Baltic  seas  being  thus  established.  The  B.  is 
memorable  on  account  of  the  disastrous  passage  of  the  French  army,  Nov.,  1813.  duiing 
tthe  retreat  from  Mo-scow.  Two  bridges  over  the  B.— one  for  troops,  the  other  for  bag- 
;gage  and  artillery — were  hastily  constructed.  Many  of  the  pontom'ers  died  from  the 
liardships  endured  in  making  these  bridges.  On  the  27th,  the  passage  of  the  French 
<;ommenced,  and  was  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  day.  Victor's  rear-guard  of 
'7000  men,  under  Partonneaux,  were,  however,  intercepted  by  the  Russians,  and  had  to 
■capitulate.  On  the  28th,  a  vigorous  attack  was  made  by  the  Rus.sians  on  the  French  on 
l)oth  sides  of  the  river,  but  too  late  to  prevent  the  latter  securing  the  road  to  Zembin. 
The  Russians,  however,  established  a  battery  of  12  pieces  to  command  the  bridge;  and 
the  panic  and  confusion  of  their  enemies  now  became  dreadful.  The  artillery  bridge 
broke,  and  all  rushing  to  the  other,  it  was  soon  choked :  multitudes  were  forced  into  the 
stream,  while  the  Russian  cannon  played  on  the  struggling  mass.  On  the  29th,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  women,  children,  and  sutlers,  still 
remained  behind,  despite  the  warnings  of  marshal  Victor  and  gen.  Eble,  until  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  burning  the  bridges.  Then  a  fearful  rush  took  place;  and  as  the 
tire  seized  the  timbers,  men,  women,  and  children  threw  them.selves  in  desperation  into 
the  flames  or  the  river.  12,000  dead  bodies  found  on  the  shores  of  the  river,  when  the 
ioe  thawed,  attested  the  magnitude  of  the  French  distaster.  The  Russians  took  16,000 
prisoners  and  25  pieces  of  cannon. 

BERET'TYO-TJJFALTJ',  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  Bihar,  with  a  pop.  '69,  of 
5760. 

BEREZ  NA,  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tchernigov,  on  the  Desna.  Pop. 
'G7,  9678. 

BEREZOV,  or  Beresoff'  ("the  town  of  birch -trees"),  a  t.  of  Siberia  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tobolsk,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sosva,  a  branch  of  the  Obi,  in  lat.  63"  30'  north. 
It  is  a  small  place,  but  important  as  the  sole  fur  and  skin  trading  station  in  a  vast  extent 
of  country.  Its  annual  fair  is  largely  attended.  It  is  the  favorite  residence  of  the 
Ostiaks  and  Voiruls.  Prince  Meuschikbff,  the  favorite  of  Peter  tne  Great,  who  was  ban- 
i.shed  to  B.,  died  and  was  biu-ied  here  in  1731.  His  grave  was  opened  90  years  after 
wards,  when  his  body,  clothed  in  the  uniform  of  the  time,  was  found  as  free  from  decay 
as  on  the  day  it  was  buried,  the  frost,  which  at  B.  penetrates  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
several  feet,  having  preserved  it.     Pop.  '67,  1561. 

BERG,  Burg,  Buroh,  roots  entering  into  the  composition  of  many  names  of  places. 
Berg  (Ger.),  Beorg  (Ang.-Sax.),  means  "  hill,"  "mountain;"  and  burg,  or  burgh,  means 
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"  fort,"  ".castle,"  "citadel,"  probably  from  being  situated  on  a  hill  or  eminence.     See 
BoRoron,  Bcrgh. 

B££6,  formerly  a  ducby  of  Germany,  now  incorporated  -witli  the  Prussian  domin- 
ions, and  divided  into  the  circles  of  Dusseldorf,  Solini^en.  p]lberfeld,  Lenucp,  and  Duis- 
burg.  After  various  vicissitudes,  B.  had  merged  in  the  electorate  of  Bavaria.  In  1806, 
Bavaria  ceded  it  to  France;  and  Napoleon  the  same  year  adding  to  it  large  adjoining 
territories,  made  its  area  about  6700  sq.m.,  and  erected  it  into  a  grand  duchy,  constitut- 
ing his  brother-in-law,  JIurat,  sovereign.  Two  years  afterwards,  jMurat,  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  throne  of  Naples,  Najioleon's  nephew,  then  crown  prince  of  Holland,  was 
made  grand  duke.     The  peace  of  1815  gave  B.  to  Prussia. 

BEBGA,  a  t.  of  Catalonia,  Spain,  situated  near  the  river  Lobregat,  52  m.  n.n.w.  from 
Barcelona.  Its  streets  are  paved,  but  mostly  narrow  and  crooked.  It  has  5  squares,  3 
churches,  several  convents,  a  hospital,  schools,  etc.  It  is  overlooked  and  defended  by  a 
castle  with  a  strong  battery.  Pop.  6333.  mostlj'  employed  in  husbandry  and  as  mulet- 
eers; the  produce  of  the  fields,  vineyards,  and  olive-yards  of  the  neighborhood  giving 
rise  to  a  considerable  trade.  Cotton  fabrics  are  also  manufactured  in  B.,  and  this  branch 
of  industry  is  on  the  increase. 

BER6AMA  (ancient  Pevgamos),  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  vila5'etof  Khodavendikhiar, 
situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Caicus,  about  40  m. 
u.n.e.  of  Smyrna.  Lat.  39^  4'  n.,  and  long.  27'  13'  east.  In  early  times,  the  city  was  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  (q.v^).  ^Many  ruins  still  exist  to  attest  the  former 
magnificence  of  Bergama.  The  present  pop.  of  B.  is  about  15,000,  four  fifths  of  whom 
are  Turks. 

BER  GAMO  (the  ancient  Beryomum),  a  fortified  t.  of  Lombardy,  situated  on  some  low 
hills  between  the  Serio  and  Brembo,  about  29  m.  n.e.  of  Milan,  in  Int.  45'  42'  n.,  and  9' 
37'  east.  B.  consists  of  two  parts — the  upper  city,  wherein  the  nobility,  an  exclusive  class, 
reside;  and  the  Borgo,  a  suburb  where  business  is  transacted.  Pop.  '72,  34,555.  B.  is; 
well  built,  has  a  castle  occupying  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  town,  and  a  cathedral. 
Silk,  cotton,  linen,  woolen  fabrics,  and  iron  goods  are  manufactured.  It  has  also  an 
extensive  trade  in  grindstones,  quarried  in  the  vicinit}'.  Annually,  in  the  month  of 
Aug.,  the  largest  fair  in  northern  Italy  is  held  here,  at  which  money  to  the  estimated 
amount  of  £1,200,000  is  turned  over.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  B.  became  a  municipal 
town  of  importance.  It  was  destroyed  by  Attila,  452  a.d.  ;  and  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  it  became  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Lombard  kings  in  this  part  of 
Ital3',  and  capital  of  a  duchj'.  After  numerous  changes,  its  inhabitants  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  Venetian  Republic  in  1427,  and  formed  an  integral 
portion  thereof  (with  one  exception  of  9  years)  until  the  subversion  of  the  republic  by 
Napoleon  in  1797.  Bernardo  Tasso,  the  father  of  Torquato,  and  Tiraboschi,  author  of 
The  History  of  Kalian  Literature,  were  natives  of  Bergamo.  B.  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  which  has  an  area  of  1015  sq.m.,  a  pop.  "71,  of  368,152,  and  good 
pasturage  for  sheep  and  goats;  iron,  marble,  lignite,  and  whetstones  are  also  found. 

BERGAMOT  is  the  name  of  various  kinds  of  pear,  to  which,  however,  no  common 
distinctive  character  can  be  assigned.  The  name  is  used  both  in  Britain  and  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  proper  B.  pear  is  probably  the  B.  crasanne,  a  flattish,  rough- 
skinned  pear  with  a  long  stalk.  It  has  a  very  juicy  pulp,  as  soft  as  butter,  of  an 
extremely  pleasant  flavor,  and  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  best  dessert  pears.  Metzger,  in 
his  work  on  the  pomaceous  fruits  (kernobstsorte n)  of  the  s.  of  Germany  (Frankfort,  1847), 
describes  no  fewer  than  47 kinds  of  pears,  which  all  bear  the  name  of  B.,  although  some 
ef  them  differ  very  widely  from  each  other. 

BERGAMOT  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  or  variety  of  the  genus  citrxs  (q.v.),  alsa 
called  the  B.  Oraxge,  or  Mellaros.\;  by  some  botanists  regarded  as  a  varietj'  of  the 
orange  {C.  aitrardium);  by  others,  as  a  variety  of  the  lime  (C.  limetta);  and  elevated  by 
Risso  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  C.  bergamia.  Of  its  native 
country  or  origin,  nothing  can  be  told,  except  that  it  was  probably  derived,  like  its  con- 
geners, from  the  east.  It  is  now  cultivated  in  the  s.  of  Europe;  and  from  the  rind  of 
its  fruit,  the  well-known  Oil  of  B.  is  obtained,  which  is  extensively  used  in  making 
pomades,  fragrant  essences,  eau  de  Cologne,  liqueurs,  etc.  The  fruit  is  pear-shaped, 
smooth,  of  a  pale-yellow  color,  and  has  a  green,  suljacid,  firm,  and  fragrant  pulp.  The 
essential  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation,  or  by  grating  down  the  rinds,  and  then  subject- 
ing them  to  pressure,  which  is  the  better  method.  The  oil  is  also  obtained  from  other 
varieties  or  species  of  the  same  genus.  It  is  of  a  pale-yellow  color,  or  almost  colorless. 
One  hundred  B.  oranges  are  said  to  yield  about  2^' ounces  of  oil.  Oil  of  B.  is  fre- 
quently employed  for  diluting  or  adulterating  the  very  expensive  blue  volatile  oil  of 
camomile  (q.v.). 

BERGEDORF,  a  t.  of  Germany,  10  m.  e.s.e.  from  Hamburg.  When  Liibeck  joined 
the  Zollverein  in  1868,  it  resigned  to  Hamburg,  on  payment  of  "200,000  thalers,  its  share 
in  the  government  of  B.,  and  its  small  territory.  Pop.  of  territory  above  12.000.  Part 
of  this  territory  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Four  Lands  {Vierldnder).  It  is  inhabited 
by  a  well-conditioned  and  industrious  population,  much  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  not  only  for  the  market  of  Hamburg,  but  for  that  of  London. 
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Peacli  and  apricot  orchards,  and  fields  of  strawberries:  extend  over  ;jreat  part  of  the  dis- 
trict. C;ittlf-hvisl)ar.(lry  is  also  carried  on,  and  much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  rear- 
ing of  poultry.  The  people  of  the  l^^our  Lands  are  distinguished  I'roni  their  neighbors 
bj"  jieculiarity  of  dress,  and  even  each  of  the  four  small  communities  from  which  the 
name  lias  been  derived  has  some  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  its  own. 

BEEGEN,  a  .seaport  t.  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  a 
promontory  at  the  head  of  a  deep'l)ay,  called  Vaagen.  Lat.  60'  24'  n.,  long.  5'  18'  e. 
With  the  exception  of  the  n.e.  side,  where  lofty  mountains  inclose  it,  B.  is  surrounded 
by  water.  It  is  walled,  and  additionally  ])rotected  by  several  forts,  mounting  in  all 
upwards  of  100  guns.  The  entrance  to  tlie  harbor  is  dangerous  without  a  pilot;  but 
within,  it  is  .safe  and  commodious.  B.  is  built  in  a  semicular  form  round  the  harbor, 
and  has  a  picturesque  appearance  from  the  sea.     A  close  inspection  discovers  it  to  be 

fenerally  well  and  .substantially  ])uiit,  but  many  of  the  streets  are  crooked  and  narrow, 
t  has  a  cathedral,  various  churches,  hosjjitals,  refuges  for  the  poor,  public  libraries,  etc. ; 
is  the  teat  of  a  secondary  judicial  tribunal,  of  one  of  the  three  national  treasuries,  the 
diocese  of  a  bishop,  and  the  station  of  a  naval  squadron.  Its  chief  manufactures  are 
toliacco,  porcelain,  and  cordage.  It  has  numerous  di.stilieries,  and  some  ship-buildiug 
yards.  The  principal  trade  of  B.,  however,  is  its  exj)ort  of  stock-fish  (dried  fish  of  tlie 
cod  family)  and  cod-liver  oil,  which  it  obtains  from  the  northern  provinces.  Twice  a 
year,  the  Norlaudmen  come  to  B.  with  their  fish,  receiving  in  exchange  for  them  such 
articles  of  necessity  or  luxury  as  they  require.  In  March  and  April,  as  many  as  600  or 
700  vessels  are  to  be  seen  in  the  harbor  of  B.  at  once,  laden  with  the  jiroduce  of  the 
winter-fishing,  and  with  skins  and  feathers.  The  summer-fishing  is  not  quite  so  pro- 
ductive. The  annual  value  of  the  stock-fish  exported  from  B.  is  about  2,000,000  specie 
dollars  (£450,000).  In  addition,  it  exports  about  half  a  million  l)arrels  of  herrings,  and 
20,000  barrels  of  cod-liver  oil,  the  finest  of  which  is  used  for  medicinal  purposes  and  for 
lamps,  the  coarsest  for  dressing  leather.  The  chief  imports  are  brandy,  wine,  corn,  cot- 
ton, woolens,  hemp,  sugar,  coffee,  etc.  The  climate  of  B.  is  exceedingly  humid,  but  not 
unhealthy.  B.  was  founded  in  1069  or  1070,  by  Olaf  Kyrre,  who  made  it  the  second  city 
in  his  kingdom,  and  it  was  soon  raised  to  the  first  rank.  In  1135,  king  Magnas  had  his 
eyes  put  out  here  by  his  rival,  Harald  Gille,  who  was  himself  murdered  in  B.  a  year 
after.  In  1164,  the  legate  of  the  pope  crowned  king  Magnus  Erliugson  here;  and  here, 
a  century  afterv  ards,  king  Hakon  was  crowned.  The  black  pestilence,  which  ravaged 
Norway,  first  made  its  appearance  in  B.  in  1348,  and  the  city  has  since  ])een  several  times 
devastated  by  it.  The  first  treat}'  entered  into  with  any  foreign  nation  by  England  was 
made  with  B.  in  1217.  But  the  English  and  Scottish  traders  were  soon  displaced  by  the 
merchants  of  the  Hanse  towns,  who  continued  to  exercise  and  abuse  their  monopoly 
until  their  supremacy  was  broken  b}' an  act  is.sued  by  Frederick  II.  of  Denmark,  in  1560; 
and  in  1763,  their  last  warehouse  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  citizen  of  Bergen.  B.  was  long 
the  most  important  trading  town  of  Norway,  but  has  been  recently  surpassed  by  Chris- 
tiania.     Pop.  75,  34,384. 

BERGEN,  a  co.  in  New  Jersey  on  the  Hudson  river;  intersected  by  the  Erie,  New 
Tork  and  Oswego  Midland,  and  Northern  New  Jersey  railroads;  350  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
"36,790.  The  chief  geological  feature  is  the  Palisades,  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  form- 
ing the  w.  bank  of  the  Hudson  through  the  entire  county,  rising  from  300  to  500  ft.  above 
the  water.  The  countj-  is  intersected  by  the  Hackensack,  Ramapo,  and  Saddle  rivers. 
Market  gardening  for  New  York  is  a  leading  industry.  Co.  seat,  Hackensack.  Among 
its  population  are  many  descendants  of  the  early  Dutch  settlers. 

BERGEN,  a  province  in  s.w.  Norway,  on  the  Atlantic;  area,  including  a  part  of 
Romsdal,  18,549  .sq.m.;  pop.  '75,  356,561.  The  coast  is  indented  by  many  fjords  or  gulfs, 
the  largest  being  Hardangar  Fjord.  There  are  high  mountains  all  over  the  province, 
but  in  the  valleys  around  the  fjords  and  streams,  good  pasturage  is  found.  Cattle  breed- 
ing and  the  he/ring  fisheries  are  the  main  occupations.  There  are  marble,  and  ores  of 
copper  and  iron,  ])ut  none  are  worked  owing  to  want  of  fuel.     Capital,  Bergen. 

BERGEN-OP-ZOOM,  a  t.,  formerly  strongly  fortified,  in  the  province  of  North  Brabant, 
Netherlands,  about  20  m.  n.  of  Antwerp,  stands  on  the  little  river  Zoom,  at  its  entrance 
into  the  e.  branch  of  the  Scheldt.  Lat.  51°  29'  n.,  long.  4'  17'  east.  The  importance  of 
its  position  rendered  it  the  object  of  many  a  contest.  The  Netherlanders  made  it  one  of 
their  strongholds  in  their  struggles  with  Spain.  The  prince  of  Parma  besieged  it  in  vain 
in  1588;  three  assaults  by  the  S^janiards  in  1605  also  failed,  as  did  the  siege  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Spinola,  in  1622,  which,  after  a  duration  of  78  days  and  a  loss  of  10,000  men, 
was  raised  on  the  arrival  of  prince  Maurice  of  Orange.  The  fortifications  were  after- 
Avards  strengthened  by  the  engineer  Coehorn,  so  as  to  give  it  the  reputation  of  being 
impregnable.  Yet  the  French,  under  count  Lowendal,  in  1747,  after  a  siege  of  two 
months,  and  the  springing  of  41  mines  by  the  assailants,  and  38  by  the  defenders,  took 
the  place  by  storm.  In  the  winter  of  1794,  it  capitulated  to  Pichegru.  Being  incorpo- 
rated with  France  in  1810,  it  was  blockaded  by  the  English  in  1814,  who,  under  sir 
Thomas  Graham,  attempted  to  surprise  the  fortress  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  Mar.,  with 
a  force  of  4000,  but  after  carrying  the  greater  part  of  the  works,  tliey  were,  through 
remissness  in  sending  support,  ove^-powercd  by  the  brave  garrison,  and  either  slain  or 
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forced  to  surrender.  The  French  gave  up  the  fortress  under  the  treaty  of  Paris.  B.  has 
manufactures  of  carthen\vares,  and  a  large  trade  in  anchovies.     Pop.  'To,  9599. 

BERGERAC,  a  t.  of  France,  in  tlie  department  of  Dordogne,  ahout  25  ni.  s.s.w.  of 
Perigueux.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  right  l^ank  of  the  river  Dordogne, 
■whicii  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  five  arches;.  Its  principal  inanufactin-es  are 
paper,  serges,  hosiery,  hats,  earthenware,  and  iron  and  copper  articles.  It  i.<  the  entre- 
pot of  the  trade  of  the  department.  The  dejiartmeut  of  Dordogne  is  celebrated  for  its 
"wine,  whicli  is  called  B.  •■vine,  ixml  i\\iio  ^inall  clutuipayne.  It  is  both  white  ami  red  in 
color,  and  takes  a  high  place  among  the  Garonne  and  Bordeaux  wines.  B.  was  taken 
•and  fortified  by  th*--  English  in  lo-io,  who,  after  being  driven  out  by  Louis  of  Anjou, 
Jigain  got  possession  of  it,  and  retained  it  until  1450.  B.  suffered  greatly  in  the  relisiious 
Avars.     It  was  dismantled  by  Louis  XIII.  in  1621.     Pop.  '76,  10,610. 

BERGH,  Henky,  b.  N.  Y.,  1823;  educated  at  Columbia  college,  and  author  of 
several  works  of  fiction,  among  them  a  drama  called  Love's  Affrnrtions,  Married  Off,  The 
Ocean  Parar/on,  The  Streets  of  Keio  York,  etc.  He  was  secretary  of  legation  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1868,  and  subsequently  vice-consul.  Nearly  20  years  ago  he  became  interested 
in  the  treatment  of  domestic  animals,  and  in  face  of  much  opposition  he  succeeded,  in 
1866,  in  getting  an  incorporation  of  the  "  American  Societj'  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals."  The  work  of  the  society  commended  itself  to  the  better  class  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  its  growth  Avas  rapid  and  substantial.  The  report  for  the  first  j^ear  showed  101 
prosecutions;  41  for  beating  horses  or  other  animals  with  clubs,  whips,  etc. ;  10  for  con- 
veying animals  in  a  cruel  and  inhuman  manner;  15  for  driving  horses  unfit  to  be  used; 
3  for  overloading;  12  for  starving  or  abandoning  horses  or  other  animals;  and  20  for 
various  acts  of  cruelty  to  cattle,  dogs,  cats,  poultry,  etc.  In  the  thirteen  years  end- 
ing Avith  1878,  fb^re  were  6809  prosecutions,  including,  besides  the  offenses  named, 
driving  horses  until  thej'  fell  dead,  dragging  horses  with  broken  legs  through  the 
streets,  selling  diseased  animals,  plucking  poultry  while  alive,  dog  and  cock  fight- 
ing, using  in.struments  of  torture,  malicious  mutilating,  wounding,  or  poisoning  of 
animals,  etc.  When  the  societj'  began  operations,  the  common  method  of  transporting 
sheep  and  calves  was  by  tying  their  legs  and  piling  them  one  on  another  in  a  truck,  the 
driver  not  .seldom  seating  himself  comfortably  upon  the  agonizing  heap,  and  taking  his 
ease,  while  they  bleated  and  groaned  beneath  him.  Now  such  animals  are  carried 
standing  in  large  cages.  The  main  room  of  the  society  contains  a  curious  collection  of 
tlie  bits,  spurs,  gags,  fetters,  goads,  and  other  instruments  of  torture  heretofore  used,  fit 
to  be  show'n  with  similar  engines  employed  in  the  palmj'  days  of  the  Spanish  iuciuisi- 
tion  upon  men  and  women  who  failed  to  believe  in  the  dogmas  held  by  their  tormentors. 
Since  the  organization  of  Mr.  B.'s  society,  13  branches  have  been  started  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  In  the  other  states  of  the  union  and  in  Canada,  there  are  now  62  societies 
devoted  to  the  same  object;  and  England  and  other  foreign  countries  have  followed  the 
example.  In  Nov.,  1878,  the  '"International  Society'  of  America"  held  its  first  session 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  transportation  of  cattle.  It  must  be  added  that  the 
liumane  work  begun  by  Mr.  B.  soon  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  women,  and  some  of 
his  ablest  assistants  and  most  generous  donors  are  foimd  among  the  estimable  ladies  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere.  The  present  society  has  for  six  years  published  a  journal  to 
advocate  its  purposes,  and  its  drinking  hydrants  for  man  and  beast  in  various  pai'ts  of 
the  city  and  the  parks  keep  it  in  constant  memory. 

BERGHAUS,  Heiseich,  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  geographical  knowledge, 
was  b.  at  Cleves,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  3d  May.  179'7,  and  educated  at  the  gj-mnasium  of 
Miiusler.  As  conductor  of  the  road  and  bridge  corps  in  the  department  of  the  Lippe, 
then  (1811)  part  of  the  French  empire,  and  afterwards  in  the  Prussian  army,  he  had 
opportunity  to  advance  his  knowledge  of  geodesy.  In  1816,  he  was  made  "  geographical 
engineer"  in  the  war  department  in  Berlin,  and  was  employed  on  the  trigonometrical 
survey  of  Prussia,  and  became  (1824)  professor  of  mathemathics  in  the  architectiu-al 
academy  of  Berlin  (a  post  he  held  till  1855).  and  (1836)  director  of  the  geographical  school 
in  Potsdam.  The  best  known  of  his  chartographical  works  is  his  Physical  Atlas  (90 
plates,  Gotha,  1838-48),  which  forms  the  basis  of  Johnston's  work  with  the  same  title 
published  in  Edinburgh.  He  has  been  employed  on  an  ethnographical  map  of  Germany 
since  1848.  As  a  writer,  he  has  edited  several  geographical  periodicals.  His  Oeog. 
JahrbucJi  (Geog.  Annual),  published  since  1849.  forms  a  supplement  to  the  Physical 
Atlas.  Of  a  more  popular  nature  are  his  Physicalische  Erdhesrhrcihung  (Physical  Descrip- 
tions of  the  Earth),  Grundlinien  der  Staaterikunde  (Outlines  of  the  Political  Character  of 
States),  and  Ethnor/raphie,  all  of  which  appeared  at  Stuttgard  between  the  j-ears  1846-50. 
In  1855,  he  published  a  work  entitled  Was  man  von  der  Erde  ireiss  (What  is  known  of 
Earth).  In  1855-56,  appeared  an  Atlas  der  Oexterreichisehen  Monarchie,  and  Landbnch 
der  Mark  Braadenhtrn.  In  1862  appeared  his  Landhtich  von  Pommern;  and  in  1863, 
Briefipecliscl  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  s  mit  H.  Berghaas. 

BERGHEM,  NicnoL.\s,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Dutch  painters,  was  b.  at  Haarlem, 
1624,  and  studied  painting  first  under  his  father,  afterwards  under  Van  Goyen.  Weenix 
the  elder,  and  other  masters.  He  soon  acquired  an  extraordinary  facility  of  execution; 
and  his  industry,  naturally  gi'cat,  was  stimulated  bj^  the  cravings  of  his  avaricious  wife, 
Avho  thought  he  could  never  earn  too  much.     Accordingly,  he  scarcely  ever  left  his 
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studio,  and  we  might  wonder  where  he  found  all  the  materials  for  his  landscapes,  whi-ch. 
now  decorate  the  best  collections  of  Europe;  hut  he  had  carefully  studied  nature  during 
his  long  residence  at  the  castle  of  Bentheim.  Warn\  coloring,  natural  and  original 
grouping,  and  a  general  happy  arrangement,  are  the  leading  features  in  B.'s  landscapes, 
f>trict  cnticisni  may  oI)ject  to  some  U-aces  of  lightness  in  exeeution,  and  may  demand, 
greater  natural  truth  in  some  points,  especially  the  outlines  of  animals;  but  these- 
defects  are  lost  in  the  general  excellence  of  B.'s  pictures.  His  etchings  are  liighly 
esteemed.     B.  died  in  his  native  place,  1683. 

BERGLEB,  Joseph,  a  historical  painter  of  considerable  note,  was  b.  at  Salzburg, 
1753.  Having  studictl  under  Martin  Knoller  at  Milan  for  several  years,  B.  went  to  Parma, 
where,  in  178-4,  his  ])icture  of  iSamson  being  delivered  by  Delilah  into  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines  obtained  the  chief  prize  of  the  academy  there.  Returning  to  Germany,  he, 
in  1786,  settled  at  Passau,  where  he  was  appointed  painter  to  cardinal  Auerspurg,  prince- 
bishop,  and  in  this  capacity  painted  many  line  altar-pieces.  B.  having  been  made 
director  of  the  academy  of  Prague  in  1800,  removed  to  that  city,  where  he  coutiimed  to 
reside  until  his  death  in  1829.  The  impetus  which  he  gave  to  the  tine  arts  in  Bohemia 
was  very  marked,  and  his  school  furnished  a  goodly  number  of  eminent  artists.  His 
principal  works  are  a  Cychis,  or  series  of  important  events  drawn  from  the  history  of 
Bohemia,  in  66  sheets:  "  Libissa,  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  deciding  a  Dispute  between  two- 
Brothers  for  the  Heritage  of  their  Father;"  "The  Deliverance  of  Charles  IV.;"  and 
'■Hermann  and  Thusnelda." 

BERGMAN,  Torbern  Olof,  a  celebrated  chemist  of  the  18th  c,  was  b.  atKatharin- 
berg.  West  Gothland,  Sweden,  Mar.  9,  1735.  He  was  sent  at  17  years  of  age  to  the 
university  of  Upsala,  with  a  view  to  prosecute  studies  qualifying  him  either  for  the 
church  or  the  bar;  but  disliking  both  these  professions,  he  devoted  himself  to  natural 
history,  physics,  and  mathematics,  and  soon  made  some  interesting  discoveries  in  ento- 
mology, while  he  also  distinguished  himself  as  an  accurate  astronomical  observer. 
In  lt67,  B.  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  Upsala,  and  continued  to  fill  it 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Medevi,  in  July,  1784.  B.  published  a  vast  number 
of  dissertations,  the  most  important  of  which  are  collected  into  six  octavo  volumes  under 
the  title  of  Opuscula  Torberni  Bergman  Physica  et  Cfiemica  (Leip.  1779-81).  His  essay 
on  Elective  Attractions,  was  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Beddoes. 

BERG'MEHL,  or  Mouxtain-flour,  is  a  recent  deposit  of  a  white  or  cream-colored 
powder  of  extreme  fineness,  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  indestructible  silicious  frus- 
tules  or  cell-walls  of  diatomacece  (q.v.).  From  its  resemblance  to  flour,  it  has  been  mixed 
with  ordinary  food,  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  thus  used  hy  the  inhabitants  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  who  suppose  it  to  be  nutritious.  When  subjected  to  a  red  heat,  it  loses 
from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  its  weight,  the  loss  consisting  probably  of  organic  matter, 
and  this  would  make  it  in  itself  nutritious;  but  it  seems  to  derive  its  chief  value  from 
its  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  food,  and  rendering  the  really  nutritious  portion  more 
satisfying.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  experiments  tending  to  show  that  B. 
does  contain  a  very  small  proportion — 3  or  4  per  cent — of  positive  nutriment. 

Similar  deposits  occur  at  Dolgelly  in  North  Wales,  at  South  Mourne  in  Ireland,  and 
in  Mull  and  Raasay  in  the  Hebrides.  The  contained  organisms  show  that  these  beds 
have  been  deposited  in  fresh  water. 

BERGTJES,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Nord,  about  5  m.  s.s.e.  from 
Dunkirk.  It  is  situated  on  the  Colme,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  was  strongly  fortified  by 
Bauban,  and  has  the  means  of  laying  the  valley  under  water.  The  canal  of  B.,  which 
admits  vessels  of  300  tons  burden,  unites  it  with  Dunkirk  and  the  sea,  and  its  favorable 
situation  makes  it  the  entrepot  of  the  produce  of  the  adjoining  country.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  soap,  tobacco,  and  earthenware,  and  also  sugar  and  salt  refineries.  B.  was 
first  walled  and  fortified  by  Baldwin  II. ;  count  of  Flanders;  and  Baldwin  IV.  erected  a 
splendid  abbej'.  of  which  two  towers  only  remain,  in  honor  of  St.  Winnoc,  who  retired 
here  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century.  Between  the  13th  and  16th  centuries,  B. 
suffered  much  from  wars,  and  changed  masters  several  times.     Pop.  "76,  5368. 

BERGYLT,  Sebastes  JVorvegkus  or  Scorpana  JVowegica,  a  fish  of  the  mailed  cheeks 
(q.v.)  famil}',  or  sclerogenidte — the  family  to  which  gurnards  and  sticklebacks  belong — 
but  so  much  resembling  a  perch  in  appearance,  that  it  was  formerly  called  percamarina, 
or  sea-perch.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Norway  haddock,  although  it  has  no  resem- 
blance to  the  haddock.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  all  the  northern  seas,  and  is  occasionally 
found  on  the  British  coasts  at  least  as  far  s.  as  Berwick.  It  is  of  a  red  color,  dark  on 
the  upper  parts,  reddish-white  beneath.  Its  gill-covers  are  armed  with  short  spines;  the 
anterior  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  are  strong  spines,  the  posterior  portion  of  the  fin  has 
soft  rays.  The  B.  attains  a  length  of  two  ft.  or  upwards.  It  is  good  for  food,  and  the 
Greenlanders  use  it  not  only  in  a  fresh  but  in  a  dried  state.  They  take  it  by  long  lines 
and  baited  hooks  in  the  deep  bays  of  their  coast. 

BERHAMPORE  ,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  British  India. — 1.  B.,  in  the  presidency 
of  Madras,  is  a  military  station  in  the  district  of  Ganjam.  It  is  in  n.  lat.  19°  20',  and 
e.  long.  84'  50',  being  525  m.  to  the  n.e.  of  Madras,  and  325  to  the  s.w.  of  Calcutta. 
The  cantonments,  themselves  on  a  rocky  ledge,  have  to  the  s.  and  e.  a  plain  of  cousid- 
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erable  extent,  on  the  nearer  edge  of  -wliicli  is  the  native  town,  witli  a  pop.  of  (1871) 
21,670. — 2.  B.  or  Burhampore,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  is  in  the  district  of  Moor- 
shedahad,  being  on  tlie  left  bank  of  tlic  Bliagirathi  or  Blmgruttoe,  which,  itself  the  first 
great  offset  of  the  Ganges,  afterwards  joins  another  great  offset,  the  Jellinghee,  to  form 
the  Hoogly.  B.  is  in  n.  lat.  24  5',  and  e.  long.  88'  17',  being  distant  from  Calcutta  by 
land  and  water  respectively  118  and  161  miles.  It  has  long  been  one  of  the  principal  mil- 
itary stations  in  British  India.  The  grand  scj[uare,  inclosing  a  spacious  parade-ground, 
is  particularly  striking ;  and  the  quarters  of  the  European  officers  form  handsome  ranges 
of  brick-built  and  stuccoed  edifices.  There  are  here  a  college,  hospitals,  and  mission 
churches.  B.  is  the  seat  also  of  a  civil  establishment;  and  the  houses  of  its  chief  mem- 
bers, erected  in  convenient  spots  in  the  neighborhood,  give  the  place  an  air  or  grandeur 
and  iiiiportance.  B.,  though  at  one  time  extremely  unhealthy,  from  its  low  and  moist 
site  on  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  has  3'et  been  so  much  improved  by  sanitary  measures, 
as  to  be  second  to  no  spot  of  Bengal  in  salubrity.  In  the  spring  of  18o7  B.  acquired 
an  imen viable  celebrity  as  being  the  cradle  of  the  disaffection  which  so  speedily  led  to 
the  massacre  of  Meerut.     Pop.  '71,27,110. 

BE'RI,  at.  of  India,  in  the  British  district  of  Rohtuck,  Punjab,  inn.  lat.  28'  40',  e. 
long.  76°  40',  36  m.  w.  by  n.  from  Delhi.     Pop.  '68,  9,723. 

BERIOT,  Charles  Atjgxjste  de,  1803-70;  a  composer  and  violinist,  b.  in  Louvaiu. 
He  was  a  precocious  and  original  musician,  remarkable  for  pure  tone  and  refined  taste. 
In  1835,  he  became  the  husband  of  the  famous  singer,  j\Ialibran.  In  1842,  he  was  made 
professor  in  the  Brussels  conservatoire,  b>it  resigned  ten  years  after  in  consequence  of 
failing  eyesight.  He  was  the  author  of  a  complete  manual  for  the  violin,  and  of  a 
great  number  of  popular  compositions  for  that  instrument. 

B££JA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Andalusia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de 
Gador,  about  22  m.  w.  of  Almeira.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  fabrics,  hats,  hardware, 
and  leather,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and  oil.  Pop.  about  8000,  who  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  mining  lead,  which  is  plentiful  in  the  Sierra  de  Gador.  Agriculture  is  also  prose- 
cuted to  some  extent. 

BERKELEY,  a  co.  in  n.e.  West  Virginia,  between  two  branches  of  the  Potomac, 
intersected  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad;  250  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  14,900 — 1672 
colored;  in  '80,  17,412.  The  siu-face  is  rough  and  not  easily  cultivated,  but  much 
grain,  butter,  and  wool  are  produced.     Co.  seat,  Martiusburg. 

BER'KELEY,  a  small  t.  of  Gloucestershire,  15  m.  s.w.  of  the  t.  of  Gloucester,  on 
on  the  small  river  Avon,  a  mile  and  a  half  e.  of  its  junction  with  the  estuary  of  the 
Severn.  Pop.  of  borough  (1871),  1161;  of  parish  5690.  The  town  lies  in  the  fine  vale 
of  B.,  Avhich  is  25  m.  long  and  4  broad,  between  the  Severn  on  the  w.,  and  beech-cov 
■ered  hills  on  the  east.  This  vale  consists  of  rich  meadow  pasture-land,  on  a  deep, 
fat  loam,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  dairies  and  cheese.  The  latter  is  the  far-famed 
"double  Gloucester,"  of  which  each  cow  yields  340  lbs.  a  year.  Near  B.  is  the 
entrance  to  the  B.  and  Gloucester  canal,  navigable  for  vessels  of  600  tons.  Some 
trade  exists  in  timber  and  malt.  B.  castle  is  an  embattled  building  on  an  eminence 
.s.e.  of  the  town,  and  which,  about  1150,  was  granted  by  Henry  II.  to  Robert  Fitz- 
hardinge,  with  power  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  it.  Here  Edward  II.  was  murdered 
in  1327  by  jVIaltravers  and  Gourney.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  the  castle  held 
out  for  the  king,  but  was  taken  after  a  nine  days'  siege  by  the  parliamentarians.  lu 
the  castle  is  preserved  the  cabin-furniture  of  Drake  the  navigator.  Dr.  Jenner.  the 
discoverer  of  vaccination,  was  a  native  of  B.,  and  is  buried  in  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Mary  here. 

BERKELEY,  George,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  a  distinguished  philosopher,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  William  B.,  a  cadet  of  the  familj-  of  the  earl  of  Berkeley.  He  was 
born  on  the  12tli  of  Mar.,  1684,  at  Kilcrin,  near  Thgmastown,  co.  of  Kilkenny,  Ire- 
land. As  a  boy,  he  studied  at  the  school  of  Kilcrin,  at  which  Swift  also  received 
his  early  education;  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  he  followed  his  great  countrj'man  to 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  where,  in  1707,  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  At  Trinity,  he 
enjoyed  the  society  of  Swift,  who  patronized  him,  as  he  did  almost  everybody^  and 
who  subsequently  "had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  shaping  his  fortunes. 

B.'s  career  as  an  author  began  in  1707  (the  year  in  which  he  obtained  his  fellowship) 
by  the  publication  of  a  work  written  three  years  before,  at  the  age  of  20,  entitled  Aritfi- 
metica  absque  Algebra  aut  Euclide  Demonstrata.  This  was  followed,  in  1709,  by  the  cele- 
brated essay,  Towards  a  JVew  iJieory  of  Vision,  in  which  he  demonstrated  the  dependence 
of  the  perceptions  of  distance,  magnitude,  and  situation  on  the  sense  of  touch.  This 
^ssay  led  to  considerable  controversy'  at  the  time,  though  its  conclusions  may  now  be 
considered  as  not  admiiliniz:  of  doubt  In  1733,  B.  produced  a  pamphlet  in  vindication 
of  it — viz..  The  Tlwori/ of  Vision  or  Visridl  Lancjitage,  shoming  the  Universal  Presence  and 
Providence  of  the  De  it  II  Vindicated  emd  E.i"plained.  By  this  time  he  had  propounded  his 
system  of  absolute  idealism.  His  Treatise  concerning  the  Principles  of  Hnman  Knowledge 
appeared  so  early  as  1710.  Its  object  Avas  to  undermine  the  materialism  of  the  age.  by 
denying,  on  received  principles  of  philosophy,  the  reality  of  an  external  world,  ti 
there  is  no  external  world,  he  argued,  the  phenomena  of  sense  can  be  explained  only  by 
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supposing  a  deity  coiitinuully  necessitating  perception.  B.  lias  since  been  laughed  at  by 
many  ^^i^o  could  not  see  liow  the  premises  laid  in  the  philosophy  of  the  day  led  to  his 
syhtem;  by  many  he  Aviil  always  be  laughed  at  as  an  idle  dreamer;  but,  in  point  of  fact, 
his  system  is  a  monument  at  once  of  marvelous  subtlety  of  mind  and  of  the  most  pious 
devotion  of  the  intellectual  jiowers  to  the  cause  of  religion.  The  object  was,  as  the  full 
title  of  the  book  itself  sets  forth,  to  inquire  into  and  remove  the  causes  of  scepticism 
atheism,  and  irreligion.  It  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  tha'i 
extremes  meet,  if,  in  following  out  this  pious  purpose,  lie  prejiared  the  way  for  a  subtler 
form  of  scepticism  (in  Hume's  philosophy^  than  the  world  had  previously  known.  The 
reader  will  lind  valualjle  assistance  to  the  apprehension  of  B.'s  system  in  sir  William 
Hamilton's  Disci(s!<iu)i.t<,  and  in  his  dissertations  and  notes  to  Reid's  P/ulonaphy  of  the 
Jluimin  Mind.  It  nuist  suffice  to  mention  here  that  B.  was  the  first  philosopher  who  pro- 
posed a  scheme  of  absolute  idealism. 

In  1713,  B.  went  to  reside  iu  Loudon,  where,  in  the  same  j'car,  he  published  a  defense 
of  his  ideal  system.  Three  Diahgues  bcticcaib  Jft/las  and  l^hilonaus.  Shortly  after  this  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  and  secretary  of  legation  under  lord  Peterborough,  w  liom  he 
accompanied  to  Italy.  In  1721,  he  returned  to  London;  and  in  1724,  he  became  dean  of 
Derry,  with  an  income  of  £1100,  and  resigned  his  fellowship. 

B.  was  not  a  man  to  settle  iu  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  and  opulence.  The  dean  of 
Derry  set  to  devising  schemes  of  usefulness,  fixing  at  last  on  one  by  which  his  deanery  and 
iuconie  were  to  be  exchanged  for  exile  and  £100  a  year.  This  was  the  Bermudas  college 
scheme  foi-  training  pastors  for  the  colonies,  and  missionaries  to  the  American  Indians. 
Swift,  failing  to  induce  him  to  give  the  project  up,  made  influence  Avith  ministers  to  sup- 
l)ort  it,  which  tliej'  promised  to  do.  Full  of  hope,  B.  prepared  for  his  exile;  he  married 
in  Aug.,  1728,  Anna  Elvert,  daughter  of  right  hon.  Jolm  Forster,  speaker  of  the  Irish 
house  of  commons,  and  .soon  after  sailed  for  Rhode  Island.  The  support  promised  by 
government  was  never  given  to  him,  and,  after  six  years,  he  returned  to  England  heart- 
broken with  failure,  and  harassed  by  creditors.  He  had  barely  returned,  however, 
when  (1734)  he  received  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne,  as  a  mark  of  favor  from  the  queen. 
He  was  now  once  more  iu  the  enjo3nnent  of  leisure  for  literature.  Soon  appeared  the 
Minute  Philosopher,  follow'ed  by  various  letters  and  pamphlets  on  the  state  of  the  country, 
and,  in  1749,  by  A  Word  to  the  Wise.  In  1744,  he  gave  the  world  his  notions  of  the  virtues 
of  tar- water  in  a  book  entitled  Siris.  Tar-water  appears  to  have  been  in  his  thoughts  as 
in  his  system — which  must  have  been  saturated  with  it — from  this  time  till  his  death. 
His  last  work  was  Farther  Thoughts  on  Tar-icater,  published  iu  1752.  The  fact  is,  he  was 
hypochondriacal  for  many  years  before  his  death  He  died,  14th  Jan.,  1753,  at  Oxford, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  live  with  his  .son,  who  was  studying  at  Christ  church.  A  genial 
companion,  an  affectionate  and  steady  friend,  he  was  loved  bj'  all  of  his  contemporaries 
who  enjoyed  his  society;  a  graceful  writer,  a  subtle  philosopher,  and  an  active  church- 
man, his  "whole  life  was  devoted  to  usefulness,  and  ennobled  by  the  purity  of  his  aspira- 
tions.    The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  prof.  Fraser,  ll.d.,  1871. 

BERKELEY,  Miles  Joseph,  an  English  botanist,  b.  1803;  educated  at  Cambridge, 
a  curate  at  3Iargate,  and  dean  of  Weldon.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Linnsean  and  many 
other  scientific  societies;  author  of  Gleanings  of  British  Algee^  of  the  concluding  volume 
of  English  Flora,  articles  on  Diseases  of  Plants,  papers  on  vegetable  pathologj^  an  intro- 
duction to  Crijptogamic  Botany,  and  works  on  fungi,  mosses,  etc. 

BERKELEY,  Sir  William,  d.  1677:  Governor  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  in  1641, 
keeping  the  colonv  loyal  to  the  king  until  compelled  by  his  friends  to  sul)mit  to  Crom- 
well, 1651,  when  Richard  Bennet  was  made  governor.  "^B.  remained  in  the  colony,  and 
in  1660  was  chosen  governor  by  the  general  assembly.  Yeais  later  he  lost  the  favor  of 
the  people  by  failing  to  protect  them  from  the  India'ns,  and  a  rebellion  against  him  led 
by  Xathaniel  Bacon  (q.v.)  almost  succeeded,  but  failed  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
death  of  the  leader.  He  was  recalled  in  1677.  B.  was  the  author  of  A  Discourse  and 
Vicic  of  Virginia  and  a  drama  caMed  TJie  Lost  Lady. 

BERKELEY  SOUND,  the  most  frequented  inlet  of  the  East  Falkland  island,  near  its 
n.e.  extremity.  It  is  in  lat.  51'  30'  s.,  and  long.  57'  56'  west.  Though  it  is  difficult  to 
enter,  yet  it  contains  several  excellent  harbors.  Its  shores  yield  ample  supplies  of  water, 
cattle,  and  vegetables. 

BERKELEY  SPRINGS,  or  Bath,  a  t.  and  seat  of  justice  of  Morgan  co.,  W.  Va., 
aearthe  Potomac,  77  m.  w.  of  Washington;  pop.  70,407.  Persons  suffering  from  dys- 
pepsia, nem-algia.  aud  chronic  rheumatism,  are  benefited  by  the  water. 

BERKHAM  STEAD,  Great,  or  Berkhamstead  St.  Peter's,  a  market  t.  of  Hertford- 
shire, England,  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  on  the  right  liank  of  the  small  river  Bulborn, 
on  the  Grand  Junction  canal  and  the  London  and  Xorth-western  railway,  28  m.  n.w. 
from  London.  The  main  street  is  about  1  m.  in  length.  The  town  is  well  built,  mostly 
of  brick.  The  parish  church,  a  cruciform  building  in  the  center  of  the  town,  is  chiefly 
in  the  perpendicular  stvle.  The  father  of  the  poet  Cowper  was  rector  of  B.,  and  the 
poet  himself  was  born  here.  The  town  is  supposed  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  and  the  kings 
of  Mercia  had  a  palace  or  castle  here.  William  the  conqueror  met  the  nobles  and  pre- 
lates at  B.,  and  took  an  oath  to  rule  according  to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the 
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countiy.  He  bestowed  the  castle  and  manor  of  B.  on  his  half-brother,  the  earl  of 
Moreton.  The  castle  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  king  John.  The  property  having 
reverted  to  the  crown,  was  bestowed  by  Edward  III.  on  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  when 
he  created  him  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  has  since  been  held  by  the  princes  of  Wales  as 
dukes  of  Cornwall.  A  few  massive  fragments  of  the  wall  of  the  castle  still  remain,  to 
the  e.  of  the  town.  A  free  grammar-school  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
and  still  subsists,  having  been  lately  much  enlarged  and  enriched  b}'  the  establishment 
of  several  exhibitions.  A  charity-school  was  founded  under  the  will  of  Thomas  Bourne 
in  1727.  Straw-plaiting  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  B.,  and  a  vast  number 
of  wooden  articles  are  made,  as  bowls,  cricket-bats,  hoops,  toj's,  etc.  There  are  exten- 
sive chemical  Avorks,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  timber,  malt,  and  coals.  There  is  a 
weekly  corn-market.     Pop.  71,  4083. 

BERKS,  a  co.  in  s.c.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Schuylkill,  intersected  by  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading,  and  Wilmington  and  Reading  railroads;  920  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  106,701. 
The  Blue  mountains  are  on  the  u.w.,  and  the  South  mountain,  or  the  Blue  Ridge, 
traverses  the  central. s.e.  portion.  The  valley  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and 
there  are  iron  and  copper  mines  of  value.  B.  was  settled  by  Germans  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  its  people  still  speak  "  Pennsylvania  Dutch,"  together  with  English.  Co. 
seat,  Reading. 

BERKSHIRE,  a  co.  in  Massachusetts,  forming  the  entire  w.  border  of  the  state; 
crossed  by  the  Boston  and  Albany,  the  Pittsfield  and  North  Adams,  and  the  Housatonic 
railroads;  1000  sq.m.;  pop.  '78,  68,270.  The  surface  is  greatly  diversitied  by  moun- 
tains, forests,  and  streams.  Saddle  mountain  is  the  highest  point  in  the  state.  Grazing 
is  a  leading  feature.  Marble,  limestone,  and  iron  are  found,  and  there  are  many  manu- 
factories of  wool,  cotton,  leather,  flour,  paper,  lumber,  etc.  The  picturesque  scenery 
has  attracted  from  the  large  cities  many  residents,  who  have  embellished  the  region  with 
elegant  rural  homes.     Co.  seat,  Pittsfield. 

BERKSHIRE,  a  midland  co.  of  England,  bounded  n.  by  Gloucester,  Oxford,  and  Bucks, 
e.  by  Oxford  and  Bucks;  s.e.  by  Surrey;  s.  by  Hantpshire,  and  w.  by  Wiltshire.  Great- 
est length,  50  m. ;  average  breadth,  15.  Area,  752  sq.m.,  nearly  one  half  of  which  is 
under  tillage,  one  fourth  in  pasture,  and  one  sixteenth  in  wood.  B. ,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  English  counties,  lies  in  the  valley /of  the  Thames,  and  has  an 
undulating  surface,  rising  in  some  parts  into  hills.  Older  tertiary  strata,  consisting  of  the 
London  clay,  occupy  the  e.  part  of  the  county;  cretaceous  strata,  the  middle;  and  oolitic, 
the  west.  A  range  of  chalk-hills,  or  downs,  connected  with  the  Chilterns  on  the  e.,  and 
the  Marlborough  Downs  on  the  -^v. ,  crosses  the  country  into  Wiltshire,  from  Reading  to 
Wallingford,  attaining  at  White  Horse  Hill  (so  called  from  the  gigantic  figure  of  a  horse 
rudely  defined  in  the  chalk — a  relic  of  ancient  times)  a  height  of  893  feet.  Between  this 
range — the  w.  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  sheep-walks — and  a  smaller  oolitic  one  skirting 
the  valley  of  the  Thames,  is  the  vale  of  White  Horse,  the  richest  part  of  the  county, 
and  drained  by  the  Oek.  To  the  s.  of  the  Downs  is  the  fertile  vale  of  Kennet,  drained  by 
the  river  of  that  name,  and  its  feeder,  the  Lambourn.  To  the  e.  is  the  forest  district, 
comprising  Windsor  forest,  part  of  Bagshot  Heath,  etc.  The  forest  chiefiy  consists  of 
hazel,  oak,  beech,  ash,  and  alder.  The  Thames  skirts  the  whole  n.  border  of  the  countj% 
winding  through  a  course  of  100  m.,  but  in  a  direct  line,  only  52,  and  navigable  nearly 
the  whole  way.  It  is  the  chief  river  of  B. ,  the  other  rivers  of  the  county  being  its  tributar- 
ies ;  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Kennet,  Leddon,  and  Ock.  The  Kennet  is  navigable  for  30 
miles.  The  climate  of  B.  is  very  healthy,  being  mild  in  the  valleys,  and  bracing  on  the 
high  lands.  The  soil  varies  greatly:  in  the  valleys,  it  is  generally  a  fertile  loam,  with  a 
subsoil  of  chalk,  gravel,  or  day.  The  countrv  between  the  valleys  of  Kennet  and 
White  Horse  consists  chiefly  of  sheep-walks;  and  along  the  Thames,  and  to  the  w.  of 
the  Ridge  Way,  or  Downs,  it  is  chiefly  dairy  and  pasture  land.  The  chief  crops  are  oats 
and  wheat.  "  Double  Gloucester"  and  "  pineapple"  cheese  are  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities to  London.  There  is  a  superabundance  of  horses.  Swine  are  extensively  reared, 
especially  near  Faringdon,  the  breed  being  one  of  the  best  in  England.  Property  is 
very  much  divided,  and  the  number  of  gentlemen's  seats  and  villas  is  very  great.  The  farms 
are  generally  of  moderate  size.  The'county  is  traversed  by  the  Great  Western  railway 
and  its  branch  lines,  and  by  two  canals.  B.  is  divided  into  20  hundreds,  151  parishes, 
and  12  poor-law  unions.  It  returns  8  members  to  parliament,  3  for  the  county,  2  for  Read- 
ing (the  county  town),  and  1  each  for  Windsor,  Wallingford,  and  Abingdon.  Besides 
these  towns,  there  are  the  municipal  boroughs  of  Newbury  (the  scene  of  two  severe 
conflicts  in  the  civil  war)  and  Maidenhead,  and  the  market-towns  of  Faringdon,  Hun- 
gerford.  Wantage,  Wokingham,  East  Ilsley,  and  Lambourn.  The  pop.  of  B.  in  1871 
Avas  196,475  (97,078  males  and  99,897  females),  showing  an  increase  of  20,219  since  1861, 
when  the  pop.  was  176,256,  and  of  85,995  or  78  percent  since  the  first  census  in  1801. 
The  county  has  no  manufactures  of  any  importance.  The  British  and  Roman  remains 
are  numerous,  including  Roman  roads  and  many  camps  and  barrows.  Of  the  old  castles, 
the  principal  relic  is  AVindsor  (q.v.);  of  monastic  establishments,  the  abbeys  of  Abing- 
don and  Reading.  The  churches  are  small,  and.  from  the  scarcity  of  Imilding-stone, 
are  often  constructed  of  chalk  and  flint.  There  are  many  Norman  churches,  erected  in 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 
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BERLERURG,  or  BRULEnunoER,  BIBLE,  pul)]ished  ]>y  unknown  editors  at  Berle- 
burif,  in  Germany,  17'26-29.  It  is  an  original  translation,  willi  a  running  exposition, 
giving  the  literal,' spiritual,  and  hidden  or  mystical  interpretation.  It  has  the  character- 
istic excellences  and  defects  of  pietism. 

BERLEN'GAS,  a  group  of  rockj'  islands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  off  the  w.  coast  of  the 
Portuguese  province  of  Estreinadura,  and  10  m.  n.w.  of  Peniche.  The  principal  one, 
named  Berleiiga,  is  fortilied,  and  has  been  used  as  a  state-prison. 

BERLICHINGEN,  Goetz  or  Gottkkied  vox,  "of  the  iron  hand,"  a  German  knight 
of  the  Ititii  e.,  may,  with  Ulrich  von  Ilutten,  be -considered  as  the  last  worth}' repre- 
sentative of  tdie  chiVahy  of  the  middle  ages,  then  expiring.  He  was  b.  at  Jaxlhauseii, 
in  Wlirtemberg,  in  the  ancestral  castle  of  his  family,  which  may  be  traced  back  into  the 
10th  century,  llis  education  was  conducted  by  his  uncle  Kuuo,  with  whom  he  attended 
the  diet  of  Worms  in  14!).j.  He  gratitied  his  pa>sion  for  war  at  lirst  by  taking  i)art  iu 
several  of  the  quarrels  between"^German  princes,  and  at  the  siege  of  Landshut  lost  his 
right  hand,  which  was  replaced  by  one  of  iron,  yet  shown  at  Juxthausen.  When  tlie 
sreneral  peace  of  the  country  had  been  eslaljlished  under  Maximilian  I.,  Goetz  retired  tft 
his  castle.  But  a  restless  spirit,  and  the  general  turbulence  of  the  time,  involved  him  in 
contiutial  feuds  with  the  neighboring  barons  and  free  cities,  in  which  he  disphwed  a 
mixture  of  lawless  daring  and  chivalrous  magnanimity.  Having  joined  duke  Ulrich  of 
Wiirtemberg  against  the  Swabian  league,  on  the  duke's  expulsion,  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  had  to  pay  a  ransom  of  2000  florins.  In  the  peasants'  war  of  1525,  he  took  part  with 
tlie  insurgents,  and  was  chosen  leader  of  a  part  of  their  forces.  In  his  narrative,  he 
ascril)es  this  step  to  compulsion;  more  likely  it  was  his  own  restless  and  turbulent  spirit, 
and  a  desire  for  revenge  on  his  old  enemies  of  the  Swabian  league.  On  the  unfortunate 
issue  of  the  war,  he  at  first  made  his  escape,  but  was  afterwards  fallen  upon  unawares 
by  a  band  of  leaguers,  who  extorted  an  oath  that  he  would  appear  before  the  league 
when  simimoued.  Accordingly,  he  had  to  appear  at  Augsburg,  Avhere  he  was  kept  in 
arrest  for  several  years,  and  at  last  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment  iu  his  own 
castle,  and,  in  case  of  his  breaking  tjiis  condition,  to  a  tine  of  20,000  tlorins.  He  passed 
eleven  years  in  this  state,  and  was  only  pardcjned  on  the  dissolution  of  the  league.  He 
died  July  23,  1562,  after  having  still  taken  part  in  campaigns  in  Huugarj'  and  iu  France. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  his  own  life,  published  Ijy  Pistorius  (Ni^irn.  1731;  Bresl.  1813), 
which  furnishes  an  excellent  picture  of  the  social  life  and  manners  of  the  period,  and  on 
which  Goethe  grounded  his  drama  of  Goetz  von  B.,  translated  by  sir  "Walter  Scott. 

BERLI.N ,  the  capital  of  Prussia,  and  seat  of  the  imperial  government  of  Germany, 
one  of  the  tinest  and  most  important  cities  of  Europe,  is  situated  on  the  Spree,  iu  lat. 
52^  30  n.,  long.  18  24'  east.  The  city  is  l)uilt  upon  a  flat  sandy  plain,  which,  thougli 
cultivated,  is  far  from  being  feitile.  The  Spree,  at  this  place  about  200  ft.  wide,  with  a 
current  so  sluggish  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible,  divides  the  city  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  and  communicates  with  the  Oder  and  the  Baltic  by  canals.  A  more  unlikely 
site,  in  some  respects,  could  hardly  have  been  selected  for  a  city,  as,  from  its  flatness, 
and  the  sandy  character  of  the  soil,  much  inconvenience  results  to  the  inhabitants:  in 
summer,  the  heat  reflected  from  the  sand  is  very  intense,  and  clouds  of  dust  rise  con- 
tinually; while  iu  winter,  the  cold  is  equally  great.  There  being  little  or  no  declivity, 
water  stagnates  iu  the  streets,  producing  effects  which  can  easily  be  imagined.  In  the 
Friedrich's-strasse,  about  2  m.  long,  there  is  uot  a  foot  of  descent  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Notwithstanding  these  natural  disadvantages,  however,  the  advance  of  the  city, 
especially  in  late  vears,  has  been  extraordinary.  In  1861,  the  citv  covered  an  area  of 
14,000  acres,  and  iii  1871  of  24.000  acres.  In  1858,  the  pop.  was  45o,000;  in  1871,  it  was 
825,389  (including  21,000  soldiers);  in  1875.  966,872.  Although,  as  far  back  as  the  13th 
c,  the  central  part  of  the  ])resent  city  was  inhal)ited,  B.  was  long  little  more  than  a  fish- 
ing-village; it  was  not  till  the  great  elector.  Frederick  William  (1640-88),  had  united  the 
separate  duchies  of  which  Prussia  is  now  formed,  that  B.  l^ecame  of  consequence  as  the 
most  central  town,  and  the  capital  of  a  large  state.  His  successor,  Frederick  I.,  the  firsr 
king  of  Prussia,  followed  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor  in  enlarging  and  beautifying 
the  capital;  and  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  in  the  end  of  the  17th  c,  the  pop.  numbered 
about  50,000.  In  the  next  century,  it  received  accessions  of  French  and  Bohemian  colo- 
nists, driven  into  exile  by  religious  persecution.  Every  inducement  was  then  held  out 
to  bring  foreigners  to  settle  inthe  rising  city.  Under  Frederick  the  great,  B.  continued 
to  prosper.  At  his  death,  the  inhabitants  numbered  145,000.  After  the  peace  of  1815. 
B.  increased  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and,  being  the  seat  of  government,  a  focus  pf 
♦he  arts  and  .sciences,  and  a  great  center  of  commercial  enterprise,  it  has  gradually  ilsen 
to  a  position  which  fairly  entitles  it  to  its  present  rank  as  the  metropolis  of  the  German 
empire. 

The  center  of  the  city  is  now  devoted  almost  exclu,sively  to  commerce,  and 
round  this  part,  extending  considerably  beyond  the  city  boundaries,  are  congregated 
the  residences  of  the  citizens.  Small  towns  and  villages  are  gradually  being  incoi'- 
porated  with  the  great  city;  j\Ioabit  has  already  disa]ipeared  as  a  separate  com- 
munity, and  Charlottenburg.  a  town  of  18,000  inhabitants,  is  likely  soon  to  fol- 
low. B.  consists  of  ten  dili'erent  quarters  and  six  suburlis,  containing  about  480 
streets,  58  squares,  700  public  Ijuildings  (including  60  churches),  and  15,000  private 
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bouses  (comprising  169,000  dwellings  or  suites  of  apartments).  The  houses  are  built  of 
l)rick,  plastered  or  stuccoed  outside,  and  they  soon  acquire  a  faded  appearance.  The 
style  of  these  has  very  much  altered  since  1864.  Prior  to  that,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  houses  were  of  one,  two,  or  three  stories,  but  these  are  fast  giving  way  to  houses  of 
four,  live,  and  more  stories,  the  larger  ones  predominating.  The  increase  in  the  value 
of  house-property  has  been  enormous,  and  the  result  is  that  great  numbers  of  the  people 
are  driven  to  take  uj)  their  abode  in  cellars  under-ground.  About  one  tenth  of  the  pop. 
live  in  these  cellars,  huddled  together  in  a  manner  that  proves  deleterious  alike  to  their 
moral  and  their  physical  well-being.  B.  possesses  a  large  number  of  very  fine  buildings. 
Of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  royal  palace,  the  emperor's  palace,  and  that  of  the  crown 
prince;  the  royal  library,  which  contains  upwards  of  700,000  volumes  and  15,000  MSS. . 
the  museums,  the  arsenal,  and  the  guard-house.  Most  of  those  named  are  situated  in 
the  street  "  Unier  den  Linden"  (so  called  from  its  double  avenue  of  limes),  one  of  th-e 
finest  and  most  spacious  streets  in  Europe.  The  city  is  further  adorned  throughout 
"with  numerous  statues  of  military  heroes,  the  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  the  great, 
b}'  Ilauch,  being  the  most  remarkable.  In  regard  to  educational  institutions,  B.  occu- 
pies a  high  position;  in  1873,  there  were  ten  gymnasia,  with  5333  scholars,  54  arts 
and  higher  schools,  91  public  and  96  private  middle  and  elementary  schools,  making  in 
all  251  schools  in  the  city.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  in  the  same  year  59  kinder- 
garten (infant-schools).  The  university,  established  in  1810,  possesses  a  very  high  repu- 
tation. Among  the  professors  whose  talents  have  rendered  it  famous  are  to  be  found 
such  names  as  those  of  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  SclKjling.  The  number  of  students  attend- 
ing the  university  averages  about  2000.  Among  tlie  numerous  institutions  of  B.  may 
Ije  mentioned  the  academy  of  sciences,  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  kind  in  Ger- 
many; the  academy  of  architecture;  the  naval  and  engineering  colleges;  several  semina- 
ries for  teachers  and  missionaries;  a.«ylums  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind;  besides  many 
learned  societies.  In  1870,  there  were  18  theaters  in  Berlin.  About  90  per  cent  of  the 
pop.  are  Protestants,  6  per  cent  Roman  Catholics,  and  4  per  cent  Jews.  Church-going, 
however,  seems  to  be  very  much  neglected :  of  the  total  number  of  Protestants,  fewer 
than  2  per  cent,  on  an  average,  attend  divine  worship  on  Sundaj's  ! 

The  old  museum  contains  antiquarian  specimens,  collections  of  coins,  the  gallery  of 
ancient  sculpture,  the  picture  gallerv,  with  about  1500  paintings.  The  new  museum 
contains  a  very  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  casts  arranged  in  12  saloons;  the 
Egyptian  museum,  a  fine  collection  of  engravings  numbering  upwards  of  500,000,  etc. 
Outside  the  celebrated  Brandenburg  gate  (erected  in  imitation  of  the  propyla?a  at  Athens, 
70  ft.  high,  and  200  ft.  wide)  extends  the  Thiergarteu,  the  largest  and  most  important 
park  near  the  town.  To  the  s.w.  of  this  lies  the  zoological  garden,  which  has  recently 
been  considerably  extended.  Other  places  of  interest  worthy  of  mention  are  the  aqua- 
rium, the  new  synagogue,  the  exchange,  the  opera-house,  the  roj'al  chateau  of  JMonbi- 
jou,  the  waiTior's  monument,  and  the  monument  of  victorj^,  190  ft.  high,  receuth' 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  great  victories  of  1870-71,  etc. 

The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  B.  have  increased  so  rapidly  of  late  years,  that 
it  now  ranks  among  the  most  important  mercantile  places  of  continental  Europe.  The 
staple  commodities  are  grain,  spirits,  and  wool.  The  principal  branches  of  industry  are 
engine-building,  which  gives  employment  to  14, 700  workers  iron-casting,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  and  silk  goods,  and  fancy  articles;  calico-printing  is  also  largely 
engaged  in.  In  respect  of  its  publishing  trade,  B.  now  holds  the  second  rank  amongst 
German  cities.     lu  1875,  there  appeared  353  journals,  of  which  33  were  daily  papers. 

BERLIN,  a  city  in  Green  Lake  co..  Wis.,  94  m.  w.  of  Milwaukee,  on  Fox  river, 
reached  by  a  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad;  pop.  3341:  in 
'80,  3375.  It  has  several  manufactories,  and  steam  communication  with  Green  bay, 
tlirough  lake  Winnebago,  and  the  low^er  Fox  river. 

BERLIN  DECREES.    See  Continental  System. 

BERLINGHIE  PJ,  Andrea  Vacca,  1772-1826;  an  Italian  surgeon,  the  head  of  a 
school  of  clinical  surgery  in  the  university  of  Pisa,  who  constructed  instniments  for 
operations  in  cystotomy,  fistula,  fracture  of  the  femur,  etc. ;  he  improved  other  instru- 
ments, and  wrote  on  professional  subjects. 

BERLIN  SPIRIT,  a  coarse  whisky  made  chiefly  from  beet-root,  potatoes,  etc.  See 
Distillation. 

BERLIOZ,  Hector,  a  fertile  musical  composer,  was  b.  Dec.  11,  1803,  at  La-Cote- 
St. -Andre,  in  the  department  of  Isere,  France,  where  his  father  was  a  physician. 
Against  his  father's  wishes,  who  intended  him  to  follow  the  medical  profession,  he 
devoted  himself  to  music,  and  proceeding  to  Paris,  studied  at  the  conservatoire  de 
musique  under  Lesueur  and  Reicha.  In  1828.  the  second  prize  at  the  conservatoire  was 
awarded  to  him;  and  in  1830,  his  cantata  of  Sdrdanapalua  won  the  first.  He  now  went 
to  Italy,  where  he  resided  about  two  years;  and  on  his  return;  published  several  composi- 
tions, the  merits  of  which  were  much  canvassed.  His  works  are  too  numerous  for 
specification ;  but  among  the  most  successful  are  the  symphonies  of  Harold,  Rameo  ei 
■Julutte,  and  the  Symphonie  Funebre  ei  Triomphnle,  the  requiem  for  the  funeral  of  gen. 
Damremout,  1837;  the  Dverture  to  Curnaml  Romain,  and  the  Ilymnc  a  la  France,  per- 
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fdiincd  Aug.  1,  1844,  by  an  orchestra  of  almost  a  thousand  musicians.  B.  afterwards 
couducted  many  concerts  in  Russia,  Germany,  and  England.  In  18:39,  he  was  made  a 
chevalier  of  the  legion  of  honor;  and  in  ls.")(5,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  institute  at 
Paris.  He  was  also  lll)rarian  to  the  conservatoire.  The  peculiarity  of  the  compositions 
of  B.  consists  in  their  endeavor  to  make  instrumental  music  the  cxjionent  of  particular 
feelings  as  well  as  general  emotions.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion  that  this  notion  lias 
led  the  composer  uito  extravagance  and  incoherence;  while  others  speak  in  liigli  terras 
of  the  freshness  and  individuality  which  characterize  his  style,  and  look  upon  him  as  the 
chief  of  the  romantic  school  of  music.     B.  died  9lh  Mar.,  1869. 

BERM.  in  fortification,  is  a  ledge  or  pathway,  from  3  to  8  ft.  in  width,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  outside  of  a  ranii)arl,  where  it  joins  the  scarp  or  inner  side  of  the  ditch.  It  is 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  natural  surface  of  tiie  grovnid;  and  serves  in  part  as  a  passage- 
way for  the  troops  of  the  garrison,  and  in  jjarl  as  a  means  of  jireventing  the  ditch  from 
being  filled  Avith  earth  and  rubbish,  when  the  rampart  is  battered  by  the  besiegers. 

BERMEJO.  or  Veumejo,  a  river  rising  in  Bolivia,  flowing  through  several  Argentin* 
provinces,  and  joining  the  Paraguay  about  30  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Parana.  Its 
length  is  1200  m.,  or  double  that  of  the  direct  line  from  head  to  mouth. 

BERMOND  SEY,  a  s.e.  suburb  of  London,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  traversed 
bv  the  Greeuwieii  railway.  It  has  extensive  tauyards  and  wharfs.  Pop.  of  parish  (1871), 
8U.429. 

BERMUDA  GRASS,  recently  brought  to  the  southern  states  from  India;  valuable 
both  for  pasturage  and  hay,  especially  in  warm  regions. 

BERMU  DAS,  or  Sommeks's  Isles,  were  so  named  respectively  from  Bermudez,  a 
Spaniard,  who  first  sighted  them  in  1537,  and  from  sir  George  Sommers,  an  Englishman, 
whose  shipwreck  here  in  1609  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  their  being  colonized  from 
Virginia — itself  only  four  years  old — in  1611.  This  low  and  lonely  archipelago  is  a  mere 
group  of  specks,  for,  though  it  numbers  perhaps  500  islets,  yet  it  measures  only  about 
12,000  acres  in  all;  the  whole  occupying  a  space  of  about  20  m.  in  length  by  little  more 
than  6  in  breadth.  The  value  of  this  natural  fortress,  which  can  hardly  be  overrated, 
arises  from  its  situation.  In  lat.  32°  20'  n.,  and  long.  64°  50'  w.,  the  B.  occu])y,  com- 
mercially and  politically,  a  singularly  commanding  po.sition.  At  a  distance  of  600  m. 
from  cape  Hatteras,  in  North  Carolina,  they  are  about  equally  remote  from  the  n.  of 
Elaine  and  from  the  s.  of  Florida;  again,  between  the  two  grand  divisions  of  British 
America,  they  form  an  almost  indispensable  bond  of  union;  and  lastly,  they  flank, 
on  either  side,  the  two  living  highwaj''s  which  respectively  lead  from  the  n.  Atlantic 
to  the  gulf  of  ilexico,  and  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  n.  xVtlantic.  The  four  prin- 
cipal islands  are — St.  George's,  3i  m.  in  length;  Bermuda,  15;  Somerset,  3;  and  Ireland, 
3.  the  breadth  ranging  between  2  m.  and  1  furlong.  The  minor  islands  of  St.  David, 
Cooper,  Smith,  Long-Bird,  Nonsuch,  etc.,  form  numerous  picturesque  creeks  and  bays 
of  great  size  and  depth,  such  as  the  Great  Sound,  Castle  Harbor,  Harrington  Sound, 
auifothers.  Most  of  the  other  members  of  the  group  are  individually  insignificant,  many 
of  them  indeed  without  name  or  inhabitant.  St.  George's  isle,  the  military  station  of 
the  colony,  commands  the  entrance  of  the  'only  passage  for  large  vessels — the  narrow 
and  intricate  channel  which  leads  to  its  landlocked  haven  being  defended  by  strong 
l.)atteries.  From  the  strange  shapes  of  most  of  the  islands  and  the  number  of  spacious 
lagoons,  the  communications  are  almost  as  necessarilj'  by  water  as  those  of  Venice; 
wliile  the  cedar-boats  glide  under  the  bluest  skj^  through  an  element  so  clear  as  to  reveal, 
even  to  its  lowest  depths,  the  many  varieties  of  excellent  fish  sporting  among  the  coral 
rocks,  and  the  exquisitely  variegated  shells.  On  the  structure  and  formation  of  the 
archipelago,  it  is  necessary  merely  to  add,  that  it  is  the  most  northerly  point  on  the  globe 
where  the  living  zoophyte  still  piles  up  its  submarine  architecture.  The  climate  may 
be  said  to  complete  the  paradise,  resembling  that  of  Persia,  with  the  peculiar  addition  of 
a  constant  sea-breeze.  Between  Dec.  and  Mar.,  the  thermometer  ranges  from  60°  to  66  ; 
in  June,  from  83'  to  86";  and  between  April  and  Sept.,  from  75"  to  79°.  As  the  dew 
point  ranges  high,  the  air  is  moist  at  all  seasons.  With  respect  to  productions,  the  entire 
soil  presents  under  tillage  of  every  description  only  1227  acres;  in  grass  for  cattle-fodder, 
33;  and  in  wood  or  pasture,  10,339.  Of  the  cultivated  grounds,  the  main  crops  are 
potatoes,  onions,  and  other  garden-vegetables,  arrow-root,  maize,  etc.  Besides  being 
useful  as  a  station  for  those  British  vessels  of  wsH"  which  are  charged  with  the  care  of  tlie 
West  Indies  on  the  one  side,  and  the  northern  provinces  on  the  other,  Bermuda  was 
formerly  an  important  depot  for  convicts,  but  since  tlie  year  1862  it  has  ceased  to  be  so. 
Between  Bermuda  and  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  there  is  a  regular  steamer  carrying  the 
mails.  In  1871,  the  total  pop.  was  12,121.  The  numbers  of  white  and  colored  persons 
are  approximatelj"  in  the  proportion  of  five  of  the  former  to  seven  of  the  latter.  The 
value  of  the  exports  for  the  year  1873  was  £64,887,  against  £66,877  in  the  previous  year; 
and  that  of  the  imports,  £254,758  against  £267,497.  The  governmental  expenditure  in 
1874  amounted  to  £36,483.  The  revenue  from  nnn  shows  a  marked  and  progressive 
increase  from  the  j'ear  1865.  In  the  B.,  emancipation  has  been  decidedly  beneficial, 
though  here,  as  in  Antigua,  it  was  carried  at  once  into  full  effect  without  the  intermo- 
iliate  stage  of  apprenticeship.     The  group  is  under  the  authority  of  a  governor,  a  council 
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oi  9  members,  and  an  assembly  of  36.  There  are  12  free,  and  9  private  schools.  ■  Witb 
regard  to  religion,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  population  belong  to  the  church  of 
England,  which  has  four  clergymen.  The  Presbyterians,  Wesleyans,  and  Roman  Catli- 
olics  have  one  minister  each. 

BERN,  or  Berne,  the  most  populous,  and  next  to  that  of  the  Grisons,  the  mo.st 
extensive  canton  of  Switzerland;  its  area  being  nearly  2650  sq.m.  It  lies  between  lat. 
46'  20'  and  47"  '60'  n.,  ami  Ion.  6'  50'  and  8  27'  e.  It  has  France  on  the  n. ;  on  the  other 
three  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  its  sister-cantons.  B.  is  one  of  the  three  governing  can- 
tons of  the  Swiss  confederation  (since  1849  it  has  l)een  the  permanent  seat  of  the  Swiss 
government),  and  had,  in  1877,  a  population  of  532,682 — about  one  fifth  of  the  total 
inhabitants  of  Switzerland.  Of  these,  66,000  were  Roman  Catholics^  the  rest  Protest- 
ants. The  fertile  valleys  of  the  Aar  and  the  Emmen  divide  the  mountainous  Alpine 
region  in  the  s.  from  the  Jura  mountains  in  the  north.  The  valleys  of  Sinmieuthal, 
Lauterbrunnen,  Grindelwald,  and  Hash,  in  the  s.,  called  the  Bernese  OberlamJ,  are  cele- 
brated for  their  beauty.  The  lakes  of  Thun,  Brienz,  Neuchatel,  and  Bienne,  are  in  B., 
which  is  watered  by  the  Aar  and  its  several  tributaries.  The  climate,  from  the  great 
difference  in  the  elevations  of  the  territory,  is  necessarily  very  variable,  and  subject  to 
sudden  changes,  and  frequent  rains  and  fogs,  but  it  is  generally  healthy.  The  districts 
of  the  Aar  and  the  Emmen  are  the  most  fruitful,  producing  corn  and  fruits  of  various 
kinds,  and  affording  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle,  Avhich,  with  dairy  produce,  form  the 
chief  agricultural  wealth  of  Bern.  Corn  and  potatoes  are  not  raised  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties for  home  consumption.  The  vine  grows  in  some  districts,  and  hemp  and  tiax  in 
small  quantities  are  raised.  The  horses  of  the  Emmenthal  are  much  prized.  The  lakes 
abound  with  salmon  and  trout.  Iron,  lead,  and  copper  are  found  in  the  canton,  which, 
lias  also  quarries  of  gypsum,  marble,  freestone,  and  granite.  Its  manufactures,  which 
are  not  extensive,  consist  chiefly  of  linen,  coarse  woolens,  leather,  iron  and  copper  wares, 
articles  of  wood,  and  watches.  The  canton  is  traversed  by  good  roads,  and  its  lakes  and 
tlie  river  Aar  are  w^ell  supplied  with  steam-packets.  The  educational  condition  of  the 
canton  is  good.  B.  entered  the  Swiss  confederation,  in  which  it  now  holds  the  second 
rank,  in  1352.  In  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  it  added  to  its  possessions  Aargau  and 
Vaud,  which  it  lost  during  the  wars  of  tlie  first  Napoleon;  but  it  received  in  retura 
Bienne  and  its  territory,  and  the  greate-t  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Basle.  The  present 
constitution  of  the  canton,  dating  from  1840,  is  one  of  representative  democracy. 

BERN,  capital  of  the  above  canton,  is  situated  in  lat.  46°  57'  n.,  and  long.  T  26'  e.,  on 
a  lofty  sandstone  promontory,  more  than  1700  ft.  above  the  sea,  formed  by  the  winding 
Aar,  which  surrounds  it  on  three  sides,  and  is  crossed  by  two  stone  bridges,  one  of  wliick 
is  a  magnificent  structure,  upwards  of  900  ft.  long,  with  a  central  arch  150  ft.  wide  and 
93  ft.  high.  The  fourth  side  was  defended  b}'  fortifications,  but  these  have  been  con- 
verted into  public  walks.  B.  has  an  imposing  appearance  from  a  distance,  and  a  nearer 
view  discloses  one  of  the  best  and  most  regularly  built  towns  in  Europe,  as  it  is  the  finest 
in  Switzerland.  The  houses  are  massive  structures  of  freestone,  resting  upon  arcades, 
which  are  lined  with  shops,  and  furnish  covered  walks  on  both  sides  of  the  street.  Rills 
of  water  flow  through  the  streets,  which  are  also  adorned  with  numerous  fountains. 
There  are  many  fine  public  promenades  in  the  environs,  and  the  view  of  the  Alpine  peaks 
from  the  city  is  magnificent.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
founded  in  1421,  with  some  interesting  tablets  and  relics;  a  new  and  magnificent  struc- 
ture, designed  to  accommodate  the  Swiss  diet  and  administration;  the  mint,  the  hospital, 
and  the  university.  B.  has  an  interesting  museum,  and  a  valuable  public  library  of 
50,000  volumes.  The  manufacturing  industry  of  B.  is  not  great — gunpowder,  firearms, 
leather,  straw  hats,  and  paper,  are  the  chief  articles.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  the 
produce  of  the  surrounding  district.  Pop.  '70,  36,000.  B.  was  founded  by  Berthold 
v.,  in  1191,  who  is  said  to  have  given  it  the  name  B.,  because  he  had  killed  a  bear  on  the 
.spot.  A  charter  from  Frederick  II.,  in  1218,  made  it  a  free  imperial  city,  and  it  gradu- 
ally extended  its  possessions  until  it  became  an  independent  state;  and  between  1288  and 
1339,  successfuUj-  resisted  the  attacks  of  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  Albert  his  son,  and  Louis 
of  Bavaria.  When  the  French  entered  B.  in  1798,  they  found  30,000,000  of  francs  in 
the  treasury.  The  corporate  property  of  B.  is  very  large — suflScient  to  defray  all  muni- 
cipal expenses,  provide  the  whole  of  the  citizens  with  fuel  gratis,  and  besides  to  leave  a 
surplus  for  annual  distribution  among  them.  B.  is  the  residence  of  foreign  ministers; 
and  since  1849,  the  permanent  seat  of  the  Swiss  government  and  diet.  Haller,  the  dis- 
tinguished physiologist,  was  born  at  Bern.  On  account  of  the  traditionary  derivation 
of  Us  name  (old  Suabian  hern,  a  bear),  bears  have  for  several  centuries  been  maintained 
in  B.  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  The  French,  when  they  captured  B.  in  1798, 
took  possession  of  the  bears,  and  sent  them  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris;  but  the 
Bernese  have  since  secured  other  specimens  of  their  favorite  animals,  which  are  one  of 
the  ■'  sights"  of  the  city. 

BERN,  or  Berne,  CONFERENCE  or  Disputation  OF,  held  in  1528,  led  to  th« 
establishment  of  the  reformation  in  Bern.  Some  years  before,  the  bishop  of  Lausanne 
demanded  the  indictment  of  certain  preachers  of  reform  doctrines,  but  the  city  council 
refu.<ed  to  interfere.  The  conflict  increased  steadily  until,  in  Nov.,  1527,  the  great  coun- 
cil dL'cided  to  settle  disputes  by  appeal  to  the  Word  of  God.     Invitations  were  sent  to 
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the  principal  bishops,  and  the  leagues  of  both  parties  were  asked  to  send  delegates  and 
learnt'd  nicu.  'Vht'  bishops  di'cliued,  and  Charles  V.  advised  trust  and  recourse  to  the 
anticii)atfd  ircncral  council.  Bui  the  B.  council  was  held,  and  the  event  is  considered 
to  have  been  the  turning-point  in  favor  of  tlic  reformation.  An  account  of  the  debates 
is  found  in  D'Aubigue's  History  of  tlie  liifonnatioii. 

BERNADOTTE.     See  Cblvrles  XIV. 

BERN AL  DA,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Potenza,  32  m.  w.  bv  s.  from  Saranto. 

Pop.  about  6(IU0. 

BERNALILLO,  a  large  co.  in  Xew  Mexico,  bordering  in  part  on  Texas;  3000  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '70,  7091.  It  is  watered  by  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  Rio  de  San  Jose,  and  Rio 
Puerco.     Co.  seat,'  Albuquerque. 

BERNARD,  Gkk.\t  St.,  M'>m  Jovis,  a  famous  mountain-pass  in  the  Pennine  Alps, 
between  Piednujiit  and  the  \'alais.  The  pass  attains  an  elevation  of  more  than  8000  ft. 
above  the  sea-level ;  and  almost  on  its-  very  crest,  on  the  edge  of  a  small  lake,  which  is 
frozen  over  9  months  out  of  the  12,  stands  the  liospice,  founded,  in  962,  by  Bernard  de 
Menthon,  a  Savoyard  nobleman,  for  the  benefit  of  pilgrims  to  Rome,  and  now  largelj' 
taken  advantage  of  by  travelers  across  the  Alps.  .  The  hospice,  .said  to  be  the  highest 
habitation  in  Europe,  is  occupied  by  10  or  12  St.  Augustine  monks,  who,  with  their  riol)le 
dogs  of  St.  Bernard  breed,  have  rescued  many  hundred  travelers  from  death  by  exposure 
to  C(jld,  or  ])urial  in  the  snow,  which  in  winter  ranges  from  10  to  40  ft.  in  depth.  The 
humanitv  of  the  monks  shortens  their  own  lives  very  considerably,  the  rigorous  cold — 
which  has  been  known  to  be  29  ,  and  is  frequently  as  low  as  18'  and  20'  below  zeroF. — 
and  the  difficulty  of  respiration,  often  compelling  them  to  leave  with  ruined  health  before 
they  have  completed  the  period  of  their  vow — 15  j'ears.  They  enter  on  their  humane  mis- 
sion at  the  age  of  18.  The  hospice  is  a  substantial  stone-building,  capable  of  affording 
sleeping-accommodation  to  70  or  80  travelers,  and  shelter  to  about  300.  As  many  as  500  or 
<>00iK'rsoushave  taken  advantage  of  the  hospitality  of  the  monks  in  one  day,  and  it  is  cal- 
culated that  8000  or  9000  travelers  are  annually  indebted  to  their  kmdness.  The  resources 
of  the  monks  are  mainly  derived  from  voluntary  subscriptions  and  gifts,  but  they  draw- 
some  tritle  from  independent  property.  Formerly,  the}*  had  much  more  from  this  latter 
source,  but  a  forced  contribution  of  £4800  to  the  government  of  the  canton  of  Yalais 
impj'.ired  their  revenues  very  much.  The  pass,  which  was  traversed  in  early  times  by 
the  Romans,  Charlemagne,  and  Frederick  Barbarossa,  is  celebrated  for  the  passage  of 
30.000  French  ti'oops  under  Napoleon,  in  May,  1800. — Little  St.  B.,  which  forms  part 
of  the  chain  of  the  Graian  Alps,  is  the  most  convenient  of  the  Alpine  passes,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  one  by  which  Hannibal  led  his  forces  into  Itah'.  It  also  pos- 
sesses a  hospice,  which  is  situated  7192  ft.  above  the  sea. 

BERNARD,  S.viNT,  of  Clairvaux,  one  of  the  most  influential  theologians  of  the  middle 
ages,  was  b.  at  Fontaine,  near  Dijon,  in  Burgundy,  1091 ;  became  a  monk  of  Citeaux  in 
1113;  founded  a  new  branch  of  that  order  at  Clairvaux,  in  Champagne,  and  himself 
became  its  first  abbot  in  1115;  died  Aug.  20, 1153;  and  was  canonized  by  Alexander  III., 
1174.  His  ascetic  life,  solitary  studies,  and  stirring  eloquence,  made  him,  during  his 
lifetime,  the  oracle  of  Christendom.  He  was  honored  with  the  title  of  the  "mellifluous 
doctor,"  and  his  writings  were  termed  "  a  river  of  paradise.''  He  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  the  immaculate  conception,  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  French  church,  and 
rose  above  the  cruel  prejudices  of  his  age  in  repressing  the  monkish  persecutions  of  the 
Jews  in  Germany.  B.  is  perhaps  most  widely  known  in  connection  with  the  disas- 
trous crusade  of  1146.  Charged  ))y  the  pope  to  excite  the  religious  zeal  of  the  people  of 
France  and  Germany,  he  accomplished  his  mission  with  fatallj-  memorable  success. 
Fields,  towns,  cities,  and  castles  were  in  many  places  almost  depopulated,  and  innumer- 
able legions,  fired  by  his  prophetic  eloquence,  hurried  to  the  east,  nine  tenths  of  whom 
never  saw  their  homes  again. 

Regarding  B.  in  his  more  spiritual  aspect,  we  may  saj-  that  his  mystic,  but  at  the 
same  time  practical.  Christian  doctrine  was  a  wholesome  antidote  to  the  dr}'  and  cold 
scholasticism  which  prevailed  among  the  churchmen  of  his  age,  although  the  intolerance 
with  which  he  treated  Abelard  (see  Abelard)  and  Gilbert  de  Porree  must  b  ?  reprobated. 
Luther  says  of  St.  B. :  "If  there  ever  lived  on  the  earth  a  God-fearing  and  holy  monk, 
it  was  St.  B.  of  Clairvaux."  In  the  course  of  his  life,  he  founded  160  monasteries.  Hia 
writings  are  exceedinglj'  numerous.  They  consist  of  epistles,  sermons,  and  theological 
tJ-eati.ses.  Of  the  first,  we  possess 439;  of'the  second,  340;  and  of  the  third,  12.  They 
are  all  instinct  with  genius,  though  it  is  difficult  for  us  now  to  appreciate  their  extraor- 
dinary influence.  The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  B.  is  that  of  Mabillon,  printed  at 
Paris"in  1690  (2  vols.  fob),  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1750  (6  vols,  fol.),  at  Paris  in  1835-40 
<4  vols.  8vo),  and  again  in  1854  (4  vols.  8vo).  The  monks  of  the  reformed  branch  of  flic 
Cistercians,  which  he  instituted,  are  often  called,  after  him,  Bernardines.  He  gave 
name  also,  in  France,  to  the  nuns  of  the  Cistercian  order,  which  his  sister,  St.  Humbe- 
line,  is  said  to  have  founded. 

BERNARD,  Claude,  a  distinguished  physiologist,  was  b.  at  Saint-Julien,  near  Ville- 
franche,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  12th  July.  1813.  He  studied  mediciu* 
at  Paris;  was  admitted  in  1839  as  a  pensioner  in  one  of  the  hospitals;  and  in  1841, 
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became  Magendie's  assistant  at  the  colleire  of  France.  He  graduated  in  1S43  as  doctor 
in  medicine^  and  ten  years  later,  as  doctor  in  science;  and  ■was  appointed  in  Feb.,  18o4, 
to  the  cliair  of  general  physiology  in  connection  with  the  faculty  of  .sciences  in  Paris. 
The  same  j'car  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  academj'  of  sciences;  and  in  18o5,  he  suc- 
ceeded ^lageudie  as  professor  of  experimental  physiology  in  the  college  of  France.  B.'s 
tirst  researches  were  devoted  to  the  physiological  action  of  the  various  secretions  of  th« 
alimentary  canal.  His  memoir,  published  in  1844,  in  the  Gazette  Mklicale,  treat.s  of  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  gastric  juice  is  secreted,  and  al.so  of  the  modifications  which 
alimentary  substances  untlergo  from  that  liquid.  To  the  Couiptes  Rendas  of  the  biologi- 
cal society  he  also  contributed  papers  on  the  saliva,  on  the  intestinal  juice,  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  different  pairs  of  nerves  on  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  on  the  respiratory 
and  circulatory  systems.  Ilis  tirst  really  original  paper,  however,  was  that  on  the 
functi(m  of  the  pancreas,  in  which  he  demonstrated  that  that  viscus  is  the  true  agent  of 
the  digestion  of  fatty  bodies.  This  essay  obtained,  in  1849,  the  grand  prize  in  experi- 
mental physiology,  and  was  printed  in  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  academy  of  sciences  ia 
1S.j6.  In  1849,  appeared  his  first  researches  on  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver, 
establishing  the  doctrine  that  the  blood  which  enters  The  liver  does  not  contain  sugar; 
Avhile  blood  which  leaves  that  organ,  and  goes  to  the  heart  by  the  hepatic  vt^ins,  is 
charged  with  it.  He  also  showed  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  this  function, 
and  produced  artificial  diabetes  by  division  of  the  pneumogastric.  For  this  discovery, 
which  was  keenly  criticised,  but  is  now  regarded  as  sound,  he  obtained,  in  1851,  the 
griuid  prize  in  experimental  physiology.  In  1852,  he  laid  before  the  institute  his  experi- 
mental researches  on  the  great  sympathetic  system,  and  on  the  influence  exerted  hy 
division  of  this  nerve  on  the  animal  heat.  This  paper  procured  him,  for  the  third  time, 
the  prize  of  experimental  physiology  in  1853.  Since  1854,  when  he  succeeded  Roux  as 
member  of  the  institute,  he  lias  continued  his  researches  on  the  glycogenic  function  of 
the  liver,  and  has  also  i)ublished  his  courses  of  lectures  at  the  college  of  France,  on 
Experhmntal  Phyxiolofjy  in  its  Applicatioti  to  Medicine  {lSo5-o6);  on  The  Effects  of  Toxie 
and  Medicated  Substances  (1857);  on  The  Physiology  and  Patliol'ifiy  of  the  Nei-vous  System 
(1858) ;  on  The  Physiological  Properties  and  the  Pathological  Alteration  of  the  various  Liquids 
of  the  Organism  (1859);  on  Nutrition  and  Bevelopjment  (1860);  and  his  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  E.rpjerimental  Medicine  (1865).  In  1862,  he  became  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor; 
in  1867,  commander;  and  in  1869  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy.  He  died  at 
Paris,  10th  Feb.,  1878. 

BERNARD,  Sir  Fraxcis,  1714-79;  a  colonial  governor  of  3Iassacliusetts  and  New 
Jersey;  an  English  lawyer  who  favored  the  crown  and  brought  troops  into  Boston, 
proroguing  the  general  court  because  that  body  refused  to  vote  supplies  for  the  soldiers. 
In  1769,  he -was  recalled,  and  his  departure  was  made  an  occasion  of  general  publia 
rejoicing. 

BERNARD,  Jacques,  1658-1718;  a  native  of  Dauphin}-,  professor  of  philosophy 
and  mathematics,  and  minister  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Leyden.  He  was  educated 
at  Geneva,  and  was  minister  over  two  churches  in  France,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  tlie 
countrj'  because  he  persisted  in  preaching  the  reformed  doctrines  in  opposition  to  tl>e 
royal  oi'dinance.  In  Holland  he  was  well  received.  He  wrote  an  Abridgment  of  t/te 
History  ofEurop)e  (unfinished),  and  began  Histoncal  Letters  (continued  by  others).  He 
wrote  much  for  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle;  Negotiations,  etc.,  at  the  Peacsof  Ryswick;  and. 
continued  Bayle's  Noutelles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres. 

BERNARD.  Sniox,  1779-1839;  a  French  engineer  and  gen.;  aid  to  Napoleon; 
educated  in  the  Paris  polytechnic  school.  He  served  in  several  campaigns  after  1800, 
and  was  conspicuous  for  defending  Torgau  for  three  months  during  a  vigorous  siege. 
He  adhered  to  the  restoration,  but  was  ordered  to  leave  France,  which  lie  did  under 
permission  to  go  to  the  United  States.  In  this  country  he  was  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment in  devising  canals  and  roads  for  connecting  the  great  lakes  and  rivers,  and  also  in 
coast  defense  and  frontier  fortifications,  projecting  fortress  Monroe,  and  some  of  the 
defenses  around  New  York.  After  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  returned  to  France,  and 
prepared  plans  for  the  fortification  of  Paris.  He  was  minister  of  war  in  1834,  and  again, 
in  1836-39. 

BERNABD  DOG,  Great  St.,  a  race  or  variety  of  dog  deriving  its  name  from  the 
hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  where  it  has  been  long  kept  by  the  monks  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  them  in  the  rescue  of  perishing  travelers.  Dogs  of  different  races  are  employed 
in  the  same  manner  at  other  passes  of  the  Alps.  The  St.  B.  dog  is  remarkable  for  great 
size,  strength,  and  sagacity.  The  dogs  not  only  accompanj'  the  monks  and  servants  of 
the  hospice  in  the  benevolent  excursions  which  they  regularly  make  through  the  most 
dangerous  parts  of  the  pass,  but  are  sent  by  themselves  to  search  for  travelers  who  may 
have  wandered,  and  this  th^ir  extremely  acute  scent  enables  them  admirably  to  do. 
They  learn  to  know  what  places  are  most  proper  to  be  searched,  and  some  of  them  show 
great  alertness  when  the  weather  assumes  a  threatening  aspect,  as  if  desirous  to  be  at 
their  work.  They  carry  a  small  flask  of  wine  or  brandy  attached  to  their  neck,  of  which 
the  traveler  may  avail  himself.  When  they  find  a  traveler  benumbed  with  cold,  or  dis- 
cover by  the  scent  that  one  has  been  overwhelmed  in  an  avalanche,  they  endeavor  by 
loud  barking  to  attract  the  monks  to  the  spot :  if  they  fail  in  this,  and  if  the  traveler  i& 
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too  nuu-h  exhausted  to  proceed  by  their  guidiuiee  to  the  hospice,  or  if  tliey  cannot  by 
tlieir  own  efforts  dii,'  away  the  sncnv  wliicli  has  eovered  him,  they  run  to  give  the  ahvrm 
by  signs  ■vvliieli  are  at  once  understood.  Uiie  lanious  dog,  called  IJarry,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  tlie  jiresent  century,  was  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  no  fewer  tlian  40 
hunuxii  beings.  His  most  menioral)le  achievement  was  the  rescue  of  a  little  boy,  who.se 
mother  had  been  <lestroyed  by  an  avalanche,  and  whom  he  induced  to  mount  his  back, 
and  so  carried  him  safe  to  the  hospice.  The  skin  of  this  dog  is  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  IJern. — The  origin  of  this  valuable  race  of  dogs  is  not  well  ascertained,  although  they 
are  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  progeny  of  a  Danish  dog  left  at  the  hospice  by  a 
traveler,  and  of  the  Alpine  shepherds'  dogs.  Another  account  represents  an  Knglisk 
mastiff  as  one  of  their  progenitors.  There  are  two  subvarieties,  however;  one  with 
rough  liair,  like  that  of  the  Newfoundland  dog,  and  of  a  white  color,  with  ])lack  or 
tawny  spots;  the  other,  with  close,  .short  hair,  more  or  less  clouded  with  gray,  liver- 
color,  and  black.  Of  the  former  l)reed,  the  numljer  is  now  small.  The  head  and  tare 
resemble  those  of  a  water-spaniel,  and  the  St.  B.  dog  has  therefore  been  sometimes 
classed  with  spaniels  (q.v.). 

BEKNARDIN,  Saint,  of  Sienna,  b.  in  1380  at  Massa-Carrara,  of  a  distinguished 
family,  nuulc  himself  famous  by  his  rigid  restoration  of  their  primitive  rule  amongst  the 
degenerate  order  of  the  Franciscans,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  1404,  after  having 
already,  in  1397,  joined  the  brotherhood  of  the  Dm'ipli/ittti  Marie.  In  1438,  he  was 
ai)i)ointed  viear-geueral  of  liis  order  for  Italy.  B.  was  unwearied  and  devoted  in  his 
activity  during  the  great  Italian  plague  of  1400,  both  as  an  impressive  preacher  and  an 
attendant  upon  the  sick  and  dying.  He  founded  tlie  Fratres  de  Ohservantia,  a  branch  of 
the  Franciscan  order,  which  already  numbered  more  than  300  monasteries  in  Italy  during 
liis  day.  B.  died  in  1444,  and  was  canonized  by  pope  Nicholas  V.  in  1450,  his  festival 
being  on  the  20th  of  May.  His  eminently  mystical  works  were  published  by  Eudolf  (4 
vols.,  Venice,  1591),  and  by  De  la  Ilaye  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1636). 

BEE  NARDINES.     See  Cistercians. 

BEIlNArvDO  DEL  CARPIO,  son  of  Don  Sancho  de  Saldanha  and  Ximena,  the  sister 
of  Alfonso  II.  of  Leon,  who  had  been  secretly  married.  On  learning  of  the  affair  the 
king  imprisoned  Don  Sanclio  and  had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  the  wife  was  sent  to  a  con- 
vent. The  boy  was  brought  up  at  court  and  gained  early  renown  in  the  wars  against 
the  Moors,  becoming  one  of  the  most  famous  soldiers  of  the  9th  century.  Incensed 
because  lie  could  not  obtain  his  father's  li])erty,  B.  went  over  to  tlie  Moors  and  established 
himself  in  tlie  strong  castle  of  Carpio,  whereupon  the  king  promised  to  release  the  father 
if  B.  would  surrender  the  fortress.  It  is  uncertain  what  became  of  the  father,  who  was 
not  set  free;  but  history  states  that  B.  went  to  France,  where  he  became  a  wonderful 
knight  errant.  His  name  occurs  frequently  in  romance,  chronicles,  ballads,  and  plays, 
and  is  the  title  of  an  epic  poem  published  in  1634.  Lope  de  Vega  makes  him  a  national 
hero  and  the  conqueror  of  Roland  at  Roncesvalles. 

BERNARD  OF  CLUNY,  monk  of  Cluny,  under  the  abbot  Peter  the  venerable,  about 
1132-56;  author  of  a  long  poem  in  Latin  called  Contempt  of  the  World,  which  ranks  with 
Dies  Ira',  Stahat  Mater,  and  other  mediaeval  church  literature.  Several  modern  hymns 
are  portions  of  B.'s  poems,  such  as  Jerusalem  the  Golden,  Brief  Life  is  liere  our  por- 
tion, etc. 

BERNATJER,  Agnes,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  poor  citizen  of  Augsburg,  in  the  IStli 
c,  whose  sad  story  looks  liker  romance  tlian  history.  Duke  Albrecht  of  havaria,  only 
son  of  the  reigning  duke  Ernst,  saw  the  maiden  at  a  tournament  at  Aug.sburg,  given  in 
his  honor  by  the  nobility,  and  fell  violently  in  love  with  her.  Albrecht  was  young, 
handsome,  and  manly,  and  Agnes  was  not  insensible  to  his  attractions  and  his  rank ;  but 
she  was  too  pure  to  listen  to  his  overtures  till  he  promLsed  to  marry  her.  They  were 
then  secretly  united,  and  Albrecht  carried  liis  young  wife  to  the  castle  of  Vohburg,  which 
he  inherited  from  his  mother.  Plere  they  enjoyed  their  matrimonial  happiness  undis- 
turlied,  till  Albrecht's  father  formed  the  plan  of  marrying  his  son  with  Anna,  daughter 
of  Erich,  duke  of  Brunswick.  The  determined  opposition  he  met  with  soon  made  him 
aware  of  his  son's  attachment  to  the  Augsburger's  daughter,  and  of  the  strength  of  his 
passion  for  her;  and  he  resolved  to  take  energetic  measures  to  break  it  off.  He  accord- 
ingly contrived  that,  at  a  tournament  at  Regeusburg,  the  lists  were  shut  against  his  son, 
as  one  that,  against  the  rules  of  chivalry,  was  living  with  a  woman  in  licentiousness. 
Albrecht  swore  that  Agnes  was  his  wife,  but  in  vain;  he  was  still  excluded.  He  now 
made  Agnes  be  openly  honored  as  duchess  of  Bavaria,  gave  her  a  numerous  retinue  oi 
servants  as  a  princess,  and  the  castle  of  Straubing  for  a  residence.  She,  full  of  sad  fore- 
hodings  of  a  dark  fate,  erected  in  the  Carmelite  convent  of  the  place  an  oratory  and  a 
tomb.  As  long  as  duke  William,  Albrecht's  uncle,  lived,  who  was  greatly  attached  to 
liis  nephew,  nothing  further  was  attempted  against  the  happiness  of  the  lovers.  But 
after  his  brother's  death,  duke  Ernst  no  longer  restrained  his  anger,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  Albrecht,  ordered  Agnes  to  be  arrested  and  executed  without  delay.  Accused  of  sor- 
cery, by  whicli  she  was  alleged  to  have  bewitched  Albrecht,  she  was  carried,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  by  the  executioners  to  the  bridge  of  the  Danube,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  people  thrown  into  the  river  (_Oct.  13, 1435).     The  current  having  floated  her  again 
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to  the  side,  one  of  the  executioners  ran  with  a  long  pole,  and  fastjening  it  in  her  golilen 
hair,  held  her  under  the  water  till  she  was  drowned.  Gladdened  at  this  atrocity,  Alhrecht 
took  up  arms  against  his  father,  and,  in  league  with  his  other  enemies,  wasted  tlie  coun- 
try. It  was  in  vain  that  duke  Ernst  entreated  his  son  to  relent.  It  was  not  till  the 
emperor  Sigismund,  and  the  otlier  friends  of  the  family,  united  tlieir  exliortations,  that 
Albreeht  at  last  returned  to  his  father's  court,  where,  after  a  time,  he  consented  to  marrv 
Anna  of  Brunswick.  To  regain  the  forfeited  regard  of  his  sou,  duke  Ernst  had  a  chapel 
•erected  over  the  grave  of  the  murdered  lad\',  and  Albreeht  foundeil  in  the  year  of  her 
death  daily  masses  for  her  in  the  (Jarmelite  mouasteiy  at  Straubing;  even  after  twelve 
years  he  renewed  the  foundation,  and  had  the  bones  of  his  "  honored  wife"  transferred 
to  the  tomb  provided  by  herself,  and  covered  with  a  marble  monument.  The  unhappy 
loves  of  Albreeht  and  Agues  were  long  the  theme  of  popular  song;  and  the  story  has 
Ijeen  made  the  subject  of  at  least  three  tragedies,  one  by  Jul.  Korner  (Leip.  1821),  another 
by  A.  Bottger  (3d  ed.  Leip.  1850). 

BERNAY,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Eure,  i)leasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Charentonne,  26  ra.  w.n.w.  of  Evreux.  Pop.  '76,  6087.  Woolen,  linen,  and  cotton 
manufactures  are  actively  carried  on,  also  paper-making,  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  tanning. 
There  is  a  considerable  trade  not  only  in  the  products  of  these  manufactures,  but  in 
grain,  cider,  horses,  and  cattle.  B.  is  the  seat  of  the  greatest  horse-fair  in  France,  which 
is  held  in  Lent,  and  is  attended  by  nearly  50,000  persons,  who  congregate  from  all  parts 
of  France,  chiefly  to  purchase  post  and  diligence  horses,  for  which  Kormandy  has  long- 
been  celebrated.  B.  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce.  The  church  of  St." Croix  ha^ 
u  large  and  magnificent  altar,  and  marble  statues  and  sculptures:  the  church  of  La  Con 
ture  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  persons  possessed  of  evil  spirits.  The  grain- 
market  occupies  part  of  the  remains  of  an  interesting  old  abbey  church.  B.  has  a  communal 
college,  and  a  hospital. 

BERN  BURG,  a  t.  in  the  German  duchy  of  Anhalt,  till  1863  capital  of  Anhalt-Bern- 
burg,  lies  on  the  Saale,  23  m.  s.  of  ^lagdeburg,  in  lat.  51'  47'  n. ;  long.  11"  45'  east.  Two 
parts  of  B.,  surrounded  by  walls,  lie  on  the  left  bank  of  the  riveiCand  are  united  bj'  a 
bridge  with  the  third  part  on  the  opposite  side,  which  has  a  castle,  but  is  not  walled.  B. 
is  well  built,  has  several  literary  and  charitable  institutions,  and  manufactures  of  porce- 
lain, paper,  and  starch.     Pop.  75,  16,929. 

BERNERS,  or  BARNES,  Lady  Juliana,  prioress  of  Sopewell  nunnery,  near  St. 
Albans,  England,  was  a  daughter  of  the  sir  James  Berners  who  was  beheaded  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  The  daughter  was  celebrated  for  beauty,  spirit,  and  passion  for 
field  sports.  One  of  the  earliest  productions  of  English  printing  is  attributed  to  her  pen: 
The  I'reatyses  pertynyng  to  Hawkynge,  Huntynge,  and  Fysshinge  icith  an  Angle;  and  also  a 
right  noble  Treatyse  oti  the  Lygnage  of  Cot  Armotirs,  endynge  with  a  Treatyse  ichich  sped- 
fyetli  of  Bku^ynge  of  Armys.  A  part  of  this  was  printed  as  early  as  1486.  The  informa- 
tion on  hunting  is  hitched  into  rhyme,  but  has  no  discernible  relation  to  poetry. 

BERNHARD,  Duke  of  Weimar,  a  celebrated  German  general,  was  b.  6th  Aug.,  1604. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  the  eight  sons  of  John,  third  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar.  "  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  he  took  the  side  of  Protestantism  against  the  emperor, 
and  first  distinguished  himself  in  1622  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Wimpfeu.  Subsequently, 
he  became  colonel  in  the  army  of  Christian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark;  took  part  in  the 
"bold  expedition  of  Mansfield  through  Silesia  to  Hungary:  and,  after  the  .sudden  death 
of  the  latter,  reunited  himself  with  the  Danes  under  the  markgraf  of  Baden-Durlach. 
At  the  solicitations  of  his  brothers,  however,  he  now  withdrew  from  the  Danish  service, 
and  returned  to  AVeimar  in  Mar.,  1628.  Three  years  later,  Gustavus  Adolphus  made  his 
appearance  in  Germany,  and  B.  was  one  of  the  first  who  flew  to  his  standard.  After 
a  brilliant  career,  he  became  suddenly  ill,  and  died  at  Neuburg  on  the  Rhine,  8th  July. 
1639;  according  to  some,  of  a  pestilential  disorder  then  prevalent  in  the  camp;  but 
according  to  B.'s  own  opinion,  and  that  of  others,  of  poison,  administered  by  his  phy- 
sician, Blandini,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  pay  of  France. 

BERNHARDT,  Sara,  b.  about  1845;  the  daughter  of  a  Jewish  father  and  a  Dutch 
mother.  The  mother  brought  her,  a  mei'e  child,  from  Amsterdam  to  Paris,  and  placed 
her  in  a  convent  at  Versailles,  where  .she  remained  several  years.  On  leaving  the  convent 
she  was  asked  what  she  intended  to  become.  The  reply  was,  "  An  actress  at  the  Comedie 
Fran(;ais,  or  a  nun."  Obtaining  admission  to  the  conservatoire  she  soon  exhibited  marks 
of  talent.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in  1862  as Iphigentia,  in  Victor  Hugo's  version 
of  the  old  Greek  tragedy  of  IpMgeneia  in  Aulis,  and  she  was  at  once  successful.  After 
wards  at  the  Comedie,  at  the  Gymnase,  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  and  others,  she  appeared 
In  such  plays  iisPha>dTe,  Britannicus,  Tlie  Marriage  of  Figaro,  Tlie  Stranger,  Rome  Vaincu, 
etc.,  alwaj's  with  increasing  success.  Perhaps  her  strongest  character  is  Donna  Sol,  in 
Victor  Hugo's  Ilernani.  In  1879,  she  appeared  in  London  with  great  success.  Efforts, 
thus  far  unsuccessful,  have  been  made  to  bring  her  to  the  United  States.  She  is  not 
only  an  actress  of  wonderful  brilliancy,  but  a  sculptor  of  no  mean  repute,  and  also 
something  of  a  painter.  In  person  she  is  remarkable;  a  thin,  attenuated,  nervous  organ 
ization,  but  little  more  than  a  skeleton,  but  as  full  of  life  as  the  most  robust  of  creatures. 
Her  private  life  is  peculiar;  she  dresses  for  the  most  part  in  trousers  and  pea-jacket,  a 
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suit  that  might  well  enough  be  worn  by  a  man,  and  she  exercises  all  the  legitimate  free- 
dom that  migiit  become  a  young  and  independent  bachelor. 

BERNI,  FuANCESco,  called  also  Bekna  or  Beknia,  a  favorite  Italian  poet,  from 
whum  comic  or  jocose  poetry  has  the  name  of  Versi  Berncschi,  was  born  at  Campovec- 
chio,  in  Tuscany,  about  1490.  He  first  entered  the  service  of  cardinal  Dovizio  da  Bib- 
biena,  and  was  afterwards  for  several  years  .secretary  to  Ghiberti,  chancellor  to  Clement 
yil.,  and  bishop  of  Verona.  About  1533,  he  betook  him.self  to  Florence,  where  he  was 
made  a  canon,  and  lived  in  favor  with  the  two  Medici,  duke  Alessaudro,  and  cardinal 
Ippolilo,  till  his  death  in  1536.  His  Ojure  Burkxche  (3  vols.,  Flor.  1548;  Lond.  1721) 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Vlasski  ItaUaiii  (Mil.  1806).  His  recast  or  rifacimento  of  Boiardo's 
Orlando  Iiummoruto  was  received  with  such  favor  that  it  was  thrice  reprinted  from  1541 
to  1545.  A  critical  edition  was  published  at  Florence,  1827.  Berni's  version,  or  dilution, 
is  still  read  in  Italy,  in  preference  to  the  original.— Count  Fkancesco  Bekni,  b.  1610, 
d.  1693,  the  author  of  eleven  dramas,  and  some  lyric  pieces,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  former  Berni. 

BEBNIER,  Fkan<;ois,  a  French  ph\'sician  and  traveler,  was  born  at  Angers,  in  France. 
Having  taken  his  degree  of  doctor  at  ]\Iontpellier,  he  departed  for  the  east  about  1654, 
and  visited  Syria,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  India,  in  the  last  of  which  countries  he  resided 
for  twelve  years  in  the  capacity  of  physician  to  Aurungzebe.  On  his  return  to  France, 
he  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in  India  in  1670-71.  The  work  is  delightful  in 
style,  accurate  in  the  delineation  of  manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  in  the  descriptions 
of  places,  and  clear  in  the  exposition  of  the  causes  of  those  political  events  that  carried 
Aurungzebe  to  the  throne.  He  visited  England  in  1685,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  22d 
of  Sept.,  1688. 

The  titles  of  his  chief  works  are  as  follows:  Voyages  de  M.  Bernier  contenant  la 
Description  des  Etats  du  Grand  Mogol,  de  I'Indonstan,  da  Royaume  de  Cachemire,  etc.; 
Memoire  sur  le  Quietisme  des  Indes;  Abrege  de  la  Philosaphie  de  Oasseiuli;  Sentiment  de  M. 
Dmcartcx. 

BERNI'NA,  a  mountain  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  upwards  of  13,000  ft.  high,  in  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Grisons,  with  a  remarkable  and  extensive  glacier,  Morteratsch.  The 
B.  pass,  Avhich  attains  an  elevation  of  7695  ft.,  and  over  which  a  carriage  road  has  been 
constructed,  unites  the  valleys  of  the  Engadine  and  Bregaglia  on  the  n.  with  the 
Valteline  on  the  s.,  but  is  dangerous  on  account  of  avalanches. 

BERNINI,  Giovanni  Lokenzo,  a  famous  Italian  sculptor  and  architect  in  the  time 
of  pope  Urban  VIII.,  was  b.  at  Naples,  1598.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  sculpture, 
and  in  his  eighteenth  year  finished  his  admired  group  of  Apollo  and  Daphne,  which  gave 
promise  of  greater  excellence  than  Avas  afterwards  realized  by  the  artist.  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  employed  B.  to  produce  designs  for  the  embellishment  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter 
at  Rome.  The  bronze  haldaccJiino,  or  canopy,  covering  the  Iwgh-altar  of  that  edifice,  the 
palace  Barberini,  the  front  of  the  college  de  Propaganda  Fide,  the  church  of  Sant'  Andrea 
a  Monte  Cavallo,  and  numerous  ornaments  in  St.  Peter's,  are  by  Bernini.  His  greatest 
w^ork  in  architecture  is  the  colossal  colonnade  of  St.  Peter's.  In  1665,  B.  accepted  the 
flattering  invitation  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  traveled  to  Paris  with  a  numerous  retinue  and 
great  pomp.  In  Paris,  he  resided  above  eight  months;  but  not  wishing  to  interfere  witli 
tlie  designs  of  Claude  Perrault  for  the  Louvre,  he  confined  himself  entirely  to  sculpture. 
His  visit,  however,  proved  a  highly  remunerative  one.  Richly  laden  with  gifts,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  died,  Nov.  28,  1680,  leaving  a  large  fortune  (about  £100,000) 
to  his  children.  Besides  his  works  in  sculpture,  B.  also  left  numerous  paintings  behind 
him.  No  artist,  perhaps,  was  ever  so  mucli  admired  and  rewarded  during  his  lifetime 
as  B. ;  but  time  has  rather  subtracted  from  than  added  to  his  fame. 

BERNOUIL'LI  was  the  name  of  a  family  that  produced  a  succession  of  men,  who 
became  famous  over  all  Europe  for  the  succes.sful  cultivation  and  extension  of  various 
branches  of  mathematical  and  physical  science.  The  family  originally  resided  in  Ant- 
werp, whence,  in  1583,  its  attachment  to  the  reformed  religion  forced  it  to  seek  an 
as}'lum  in  Frankfort.  Afterwards,  the  Bernouillis  settled  in  Basel,  where  they  achieved 
the  highest  professional  honors.  Eight  of  them  became  highly  distinguished;  but 
special  mention  can  be  made  here  only  of  the  three  most  celebrated — James,  John, 
nnd  Daniel. 

James  B.  was  b.  at  Basel,  25th  Dec,  1654,  where  he  also  d.,  16th  Aug.,  1705.  He 
devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  of  which  he  became  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Basel,  succeeding  in  that  chair  the  distinguished  Megerlin.  Among  his  first 
\Yorks  were,  A  Method  of  Teaching  Matliematics  to  the  Blind,  and  Universal  Tables  on 
Dialling.  These  were  followed  by  GonamenNovi  Systcmntis  Cometarum,  being  an  essay 
on  comets,  suggested  by  the  appearance  of  the  comet  of  1680;  and  an  essay  De  Gravitate 
^Mheris.  Besides  a  variety  of  memoirs  on  scientific  subjects,  he  published  no  other 
work  of  importance.  De  Arte  Conjectandi  was  a  posthumous  work  concerning  the  exten- 
sion of  the  doctrine  of  probaliilities  to  moral,  political,  and  economical  subjects.  His 
memoirs  will  be  found  in  the  Journaldes  Savans  ami  Acta  Ervditoriim;  his  collected  works 
were  published  in  2  vols.  4to,  at  Geneva,  in  1744.  Among  his  triumphs  are  to  be 
recorded  his  solution  of  Leibnitz's  problem  of  the  isochronous  curve,  his  determination 
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of  the  Ciitpnary,  and  investigation  of  the  properties  of  isoperi metrical  figures.  At  his 
request  a  logaritliiuic  spiral  was  engraved  on  his  tomb,  with  the  motto,  Eddem  mutatd 
irtfiirgo. 

John  B.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  at  Basel,  27tli  July,  16G7.  He  and  James 
were  the  first  two  foreigners  lionored  by  being  elected  associates  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  at  Paris,  and  members  of  the  academy  of  Berlin.  John  devoted  liimself  to 
cliemical  as  well  as  to  matiieniatical  science.  In  1694,  he  became  a  doctor  of  medicine, 
and  soon  after  professor  of  matiiematics  at  Grouiugen,  whence  he  only  removed  to  suc- 
ceed his  brother  James  in  the  university  of  Basel.  His  forte  was  pure  mathematics,  in 
which  he  had  no  superior  in  Europe  in  his  day.  He  died  1st  Jan.,  174S.  Among  hi.s 
acliievemcnts  are  the  deternnnation  of  the  "line  of  swiftest  descent,"  and  the  invention 
of  the  "exponential  calculus."  His  collected  works  were  published  at  Geneva,  in 4  vols. 
4to,  1742;  and  his  correspontlence  with  Leibnitz,  in  2  vols.,  1745. 

D.\MEL  B.,  b.  at  Griiningen,  9th  Feb.,  1700,  d.  at  Basel,  17th  Mar.,  1783.  was  the 
pon  of  John.  Like  his  father,  he  devoted  himself  to  medicine  as  well  as  to  mathema- 
tics. Tlie  family  reputation  early  helped  him  to  the  professorship  of  maliiematicsat  St. 
JV'tersburg,  which  he  held  for  .several  years.  Thence,  however,  he  idli.nately  retired  to 
Basel,  much  against  the  will  of  the  czar.  At  Basel,  he  occupied  in  sn'.;cessi(ui  liie  chairs 
of  anatom\-  and  botany,  and-of  experimental  and  speculative  philosophy.  He  published 
various  works  between  1730  and  1756,  of  which  the  chief  are  concci'ned  with  pneumati- 
cal  and  hj'dro-dyuamical  subjects.     [This  name  is  preferably,  BiiUNOCLLi.] 

BERNOULLI,  Jacques,  brother  of  the  third  John,  b.  175;^.  Ilis  inclination  vas 
towards  geometry,  in  which'he  received  instruction  froni  his  father  and  afterwards  from 
liis  uncle  Daniel.  At  the  age  of  21  he  undertook  the  duties  of  the  cluiir  of  experimental 
])liysics,  which  his  uncle  resigned  on  account  of  old  age.  He  advanced  rapidly,  and 
soon  became  a  member  of  each  of  the  scientific  societies  of  the  continent.  In  1789,  he 
married  a  grand-daughter  of  the  great  mathematician.  Euler,  but  the  wedding  was  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  weeks  liy  the  drowning  of  the  husband  in  the  Neva.  His  papers  are  in 
the  Acts  of  the  St.  Petersburg  academy,  and  in  other  academical  memoirs. 

BEKNOULLI.  JfiAN,  1710-90;  youngest  brother  of  Nicolas;  he  studied  mathemati(;s 
and  law,  and  was  for  five  years  professor  of  eloquence  in  the  university  of  Basel. 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of  mathematics,  and  was  thrice  a  successful  com- 
l>etitor  for  prizes  of  the  Paris  academy  of  sciences.  He  was  a  friend  of  Mauperluis,  who 
died  in  his  house. 

BERNOULLI,  Jean,  1744-1807;  one  of  the  three  Bernoullis  named  John,  distin- 
guisiied  in  science — grandfather,  father,  and  son.  At  the  age  of  13  he  took  the  degree- 
of  doctor  in  philosophy,  and  at  19  was  made  a.stronomer  royal  of  Berlin.  He  traveled  in 
England  and  over  Europe,  and  (lis  writings  consist  of  travels,  and  works  on  astronomy, 
geogiaphy,  and  mathematics.  In  1774,  he  published  a  French  translation  of  Ealer's 
Eliivitnix  of  A/ffrhni. 

BPJRNOULLI,  Nicolas.  1695-1723;  the  eldest  of  three  sons  of  John  B.,  the  mathe- 
matician. Nicolas  at  the  age  ()f  8  could  speak  German,  Dutch,  French,  and  Latin;  at 
16  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy  from  the  university  of  Basel,  and  at  20^ 
he  received  the  highest  degree  in  law.  He  filled  the  chair  of  jurisprudence  at  Bern,  and' 
he  and  his  brother  Daniel  were  at  the  same  time  professors  of  mathematics  in  the 
academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  Nicolas  died  at  the -age  of  31.  TJie  empress  Catheriii-O: 
honored  his  memory  with  a  public  funeral. 

BERNOULLI,  Nicolas,  1687-1759;  cousin  of  Nicolas,  Daniel,  and  John,  son  of  a 
senator  of  Basel.  He  was  a  friend  of  Newton  and  Halley,  vi.siting  them  in  England.. 
He  filled  the  mathematical  chair  at  Padua,  once  occupied  by  Galileo,  and  was  pro- 
fessor of  logic  and  law  at  Basel.  He  edited  some  of  his  uncle  James's  works,  and 
his  own  writings  are  in  the  Arte  EnuJitornm,  and  the  learned  publications  of  the: 
period. 

EEEKSTEIN,  George  Helnr..  a  distinguished  orientalist,  professor  of  oriental  la?)- 
gnages  in  the  university  of  Bre.slau,  wash.  12th  Jan.,  1787.  at  Kospeda,  near  Jeuiu 
where  his  father  was  pastor.  In  1806  he  entered  the  university  of  Jena,  where-  ht; 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  philoso|)hy,  and  eastern  languages.  In  181B; 
he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  oriental  literature  in  Berlin,  and  in  1821,. 
regular  professor.  In  1843.  he  was  appointed  to  Breslau.  Besides  a  number  of  lesser 
treatises,  and  of  contributions  to  scientific  and  critical  journals,  ho  established  his  repu- 
lalion  as  an  oriental  scholar  by  the  publication  of  an  Arabic  poem  of  Szafieddin  of  Hilla 
(Leip.,  1816).  But  his  greatest  achievements  were  in  Syriac  literature.  Besides  .several 
pamphlets,  expository  and  critical,  which  ajipeard  between  1837  and  1847,  B.  has  given 
in  his  lexicon  to  Kirsch's  VJnxHtomathia  Syriacn,  of  which  he  brought  out  a  new  edition 
(2  vols.,  Leip.  1832-36),  proofs  of  his  diligent  and  succes.sful  research  in  the  domain  of 
Syriac  lexicography.  He  contemplated  publishing  a  great  Syriac  lexicon,  but  did  not 
live  to  complete  the  work.     He  died  7th  April,  1860. 

BERNSTORFF,  Andreas  Peter,  Count,  1735-97;  cousin  of  Johanu,    and  also  a 
sitalesman  of  Denmark,  privy  councilor,  and   minster  of  foreign  affairs.     He  first  pro- 
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popt'd  nrmerl  neutrality  to  Sweden.     Late  in  life  lie  prepared  for  the  aliolition  of  serfdom 
iu  Sfhk'swig-llolslein,  and  gave  lull  liberty  to  the  press  of  tliat  duchy. 

BliKXSTOIlFF,  JoHANN  IIautwkj  ILunst,  Count,  1712-72;  a  Danisli  statesman -who 
was  the  representative  of  the  {■overnnient  at  the  diet  of  Kalisbon;  minister  to  France, 
secretary  and  eouneilor  of  state,  and  member  of  tlie  ])rivy  eouneil  in  charge  of 
l"or<'ign  allairs.  Fredericlc  the  Great  styled  B.  the  "  Oracle  of  Denmark."  iStruensee 
put  liiin  out  of  olUce  in  1770,  but  he  was  recalled  two  years  later,  just  before 
his  death. 

££B0£,  a  penns  of  acakp/ire  {q.v  ),  of  a  division  distinguished  a.s  riliogrudc,  i.e.,  mov- 
ing liy  means  of  riUn  (q.v.),  very  iliftercnt  from  the  medus;.e.  and  of  hiuiier  organization. 
This  genus  is  now  the  type  of  a  family  characterized  by  a  nearly  globular  or  oval  body, 
of  a  delicate  jelly-like  substance,  with  an  alimeutaiy  canal  passing  through  its  axis, 
which  is  vertical  as  the  animal  Hoats  iu  the  water;  the  body  strengthened  by  bands  of 
somewhat  firmer  texture,  "which  run  like  meridian  lines  from  pole  to  pole."  These 
bands  are  covered  with  rows  of  large  cilia,  the  motion  of  which  is  extremely  rapid,  and 
IS  evidently  controlled  by  the  will  of  the  animal,  so  that  U  swirns  Avith  rapidit}-,  and 
easily  changes  its  course.  The  motion  of  the  cilia  causes  a  beautiful  irid('^«•(  nee;  the 
animals  also  are  phosphore.'^-eut  by  night.  Jj.  (or  rz/dippe)  pi/tiiH  (t\f;nrci\  in  the  article 
AcALKlMiiK)  is  a  beautiful  little  creature,  very  ab\uidnnt  in  the  sea  on  many  pints  of  the 
British  coasts.  It  is  provided  with  two  very  long  and  slender  tentacula,  which  proceed 
from  the  sides  of  the  l)ody,  and  are  covered  witli  a  great  number  of  still  finer  filaments. 
Tkese  organs  are  probably  employed  for  seizing  food.  This,  and  other  kinds  of  B.,  form 
a  great  part  of  the  food  of  whales. 

BEIlffi'A,  or  Bere'a,  a  city  of  ancient  Macedonia,  at  the  foot  of  'Mt.  Bermius,  visited 
by  St.  Paul,  who  preached  there,  'i'he  modern  Veria,  35  m.  w.  of  Salonica,  is  on  ornear 
the  site  of  Bera'a. 

BEEO  SUS,  an  educated  priest  of  Babjdon,  who  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  inxibably  lived  about  260  B.C.  lie  wrote,  iu  Greek,  three  books  of  Babylonian- 
Chaldean  history,  in  whicli  he  made  use  of  the  oldest  temple  archives  of  Babylon.  The 
work  was  highly  esteemed  by  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  but  unfortunately  only  a  few 
fragments  have  been  pres(,'rved  by  Josephus,  P^usebius,  Synee]lu.s,  and  others  Even 
these  fragments  are  of  great  value,  as  they  relate  to  the  most  obscure  portions  of  Asiatic 
histoiy.  Tiiey  have  been  edited  by  Richter  in  InHBero.si  Ckaldfi'aritm  Hktorke  qiim  Huper- 
ifvnt,  1825.  Tiie  Antiquitrtturn  Lihri  Qiiinque  cum  Commeniariis  Joannis  Annii,  first 
published  in  Latin  by  Eucharius  Silber  (Rome,  1498)  as  a  work  of  B. ,  and  often  repub- 
lished, was  the  p.seudonymous  work  of  the  Dominican,  Giovanni  Nanni  of  Yiterbo. 

BEERS,  Ktang  dk,  an  extensive  lagoon  of  France,  department  Bouches-du  Rhone, 
with  large  sail-works  and  eel-tisheries.  It  discharges  its  surplus  waters  into  the  sea  by 
the  Port  ilu  Bouc. 

BERRIEN,  a  CO.  in  Georgia,  on  the  Alapaha  and  Little  rivers;  intersected  by  the 
Brunswick  and  Albany  railroad;  750  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  G,619 — 803  colored.  Surface 
level,  with  uiucli  woodland.  It  produces  corn,  rice,  cotton,  etc.  Co.  seat,  Nash- 
ville. 

BERRIEN,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Michigan,  bordering  on  Indiana;  intersected  by  the  Chicago 
and  Michigan,  the  Ljike  Shore,  and  the  Michigan  Central  railroads;  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
36,780;  drained  by  the  Pawpaw  and  St.  Jo.^eph's  rivers.  The  surface  in  nearly  level;  the 
soil  a  deep  loam,  bearing  forests  of  hard  timber.  Productions  entirel}'  agricultural.  Co. 
seat,  Berrien  Springs. 

BERRIEX.  Joux  Macphkrson,  1781-1856;  b.  N.  J. ;  a  lawyer,  solicitor,  and  after 
wards  judge  of  the  eastern  district  of  Georgia;  member  of  the  Georgia  legislature  and  of 
the  U.  8.  .senate;  attorney-general  in  Jackson's  first  cabinet;  elected  again  to  the  senate 
in  18-10.  and  in  1846. 

BER3Y,  Pjiicca,  the  term  employed  in  botany  to  designate  a  description  of  fruit  mora 
or  less  fleshy  and  juicy,  and  not  opening  when  ripe.  The  inner  layers  of  the  pericarp 
(q.v.)  are  of  a  fleshy  or  succulent  texture,  sometimes  even  consisting  of  mere  cells  filled 
with  jiMce.  whilst  the  outer  layers  are  harder,  and  sometimes  even  woody.  The  seeds 
are  immersed  in  the  pulp.  A  B.  may  be  one-celled,  or  it  may  be  divided  into  a  number 
of  cells  or  compartments,  which,  however,  are  united  together  not  merely  in  the  axis, 
but  from  the  axis  to  the  rind.  It  is  a  very  common  description  of  fruit,  and  is  found  in 
man}'  difTorent  natural  families,  and  both  of  exogenous  and  endogenous  plants.  As 
exampU.'S,  may  be  mentioned  the  fruits  of  the  gooseberiy,  currant,  vine,  baiberry,  bil- 
berry, belladonna,  arum,  bryony,  and  a.sparagu.s,  which,  although  agreeing  in  their  struct- 
ure, possess  widely  dilferent  properties.  Some;  of  them,  which  are  regarded  as  more 
strictly  berries,  have  the  calj'X  adherent  to  the  ovary,  and  the  placentas — from  which  the 
fieeds  derive  their  nourishment — parietal,  that  is,  connected  with  the  rind,  as  the  goo.se- 
berry  and  currant;  others,  as  the  gray)e.  have  the  ovary  free,  and  the  placentas  in  the 
center  of  the  fruit. — The  orange  ami  other  fruits  of  the  same  family,  having  a  thick  rind 
dotted  with  numerous  oil-glands,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  receive 
the  name  hc!<peridiu)n;  the  fruit  of  tlie  pomegranate,  which  is  very  peculiar  in  the  man- 
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ncr  of  its  division  into  cells,  is  also  sometimes  distinEfuishcd  from  berries  of  tlio  ordinary 
sinicture'hy  the  name  balaiisfu.  See  Pomegkanate.  Fruits  like  tiiat  of  tlie  water- 
lily,  wliichat  lirst  eontain  a  jincy  pulp,  ind  afterwards,  when  ripe,  are  filled  with  a  dry 
liitli,  are  sotnelimes  designated  hrrriz-ciipxnlcs.  The  gourds,  also,  whieh  at  liist  have  oto 
5  compartments,  but  when  ripe,  generally  consist  of  oidy  one  compartment,  are  dis- 
tinctively designated  by  the  term  pcpo,  pcponium,  or  pcpoukla,  to  which,  however,  gourd 
maj'  be  considered  equivalent. 

BEERY,  or  Berri,  one  of  the  old  French  provinces  (now  forming  tlic  departments 
of  Indre  and  C^her  (q.v.),  in  lat.  Aii^  10'  to  47'  ^O'n.,  and  long.  1  to  3°  e.,  its  greatest 
length  being  about  lUO  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  90.  Ilaving'come  into  the  possession 
of  the  French  crow  n.  it  gave  title  at  various  times  to  Freucli  princes,  the  younger  son 
of  Charles  X.  being  the  last  who  held  it. 

BERRY,  Charles  Ferdin.\nd,  Duke  dc,  second  son  of  the  count  of  Artois  (after- 
wards Charles  X.)  and  of  ]\Iaria  Theresa  of  Savoy,  was  born  at  Versailles,  Jan.  24,  1778.  In 
1792,  lie  fled  with  his  father  to  Turin;  fought'with  him  under  Coude  against  France; 
afterwiirds  visited  Hu.ssia,  and  lived  for  some  time  in  Loudon  and  Edinburgh.  In  1814 
he  returned  to  France,  and  the  following  yvnv  was  appointed  by  Louis  XYIIL  com- 
mander of  the  troops  in  and  around  Paris.  In  1816,  he  married  Caroline  Ferdinande 
Louise,  eldest  daughter  of  Francis,  afterwards  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  On  this  mar- 
riage tlie  continuance  of  the  elder  Bourbon  line  depended.  The  duke  de  B.  was  assas- 
sinated on  the  18th  Feb.,  1820,  as  he  was  conducting  his  wife  from  the  opera-house  to 
her  carriasre,  by  a  person  named  Louvel.  He  left  only  one  daughter,  Louise-Marie- 
Therese  d' Artois,  mademoiselle  de  France,  born  1819;  but  on  the  29th  Sept.,  1820,  the 
widowed  duchess  gave  birth  to  the  prince,  Henry,  duke  of  Bordeaux,  afterwards  styled 
count  of  Chambord.  After  the  July  revolution,  1830,  in  which  the  duchess  exhibited 
immense  force  of  character  and  courage,  offering  herself  to  lead  on  the  troops  against  the 
insurgents,  she,  with  her  son,  followed  Charles  X.  to  Holyrood,  but  left  a  considerable 
party  in  France  in  favor  of  the  pretensions  of  her  son  as  Henry  V.  of  France.  During 
a  visit  to  Italy,  the  duchess  was  so  far  encouraged  in  her  ambition,  that  a  project  was 
formed  for  reinstating  the  Bourbons  in  France;  and,  accompanied  b\'  several  friends, 
Hheh.nded  near  3Iarseilles,  April  29, 1832.  After  many  adventures,  she  was  betrayed,  and 
was  imprisoned  in  the  citadel  of  Blaye.  The  confession  of  the  duchess,  that  .she  had 
formed  a  second  marriage  Avith  the  Neajiolitan  marquis,  Lucchesi-Palli,  destrojed  at  once 
her  political  importance,  and  the  government  set  her  at  liberty.     She  died  in  1870. 

BERRYER,  Piekke  Antotxk,  a  distinguished  French  advocate  and  party  politician, 
was  born  in  Paris,  4th  Jan.,  1790,  and  first  distinguished  himself  by  his  defense  of  vic- 
tnns  of  the  restoration  In  1829,  he  was  cho.sen  deputy,  and  ever  afterwards  steadily 
represented  the  rights  and  policy  of  the  elder  Bourbons.  His  legitimist  tendencies  kept 
him  for  a  time  in  the  political  background  under  Louis  Philippe;  but  as  ihe  legitimist 
party  in  the  chamber  increased,  his  position  grew  in  importance.  He  repeatedly  under- 
took the  defense  of  persons  prosecuted  by  the  government,  not  only  of  his  own  party, 
but  republican  leaders.  '  It  was  he  who  defended  Louis  Napoleon  in  the  chamber  of 
peers  after  the  Boulogne  attentat.  With  the  elder  Bourbons  he  was  in  constant  com- 
munication, and  was  one  of  the  heads  of  the  legitimist  party  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  count  of  Chambord  in  London,  in  1843.  After  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  repre- 
sented the  Bouches-du-Rhoue:  seemed  inclined  to  support  the  government  of  the  presi- 
dent, Louis  X'apoleon;  and  became  a  member  of  his  privy-council.  But  this  did  not 
hinder  him  from  going  to  Wiesbaden,  in  1850.  to  do  homage  to  the  count  of  Chambord. 
On  that  occasion,  he  was  openl}'  spoken  of  as  the  future  minister  of  Henry  V,  When 
Changarnier  was  removed  from  his  command,  B.  united  with  Tliiers  and  others  to 
oppose  the  pretensions  of  the  president,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  boldly  prote.'^ted 
against  the  coup  iVetaf.  In  1854.  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  academy.  His 
inaugural  speech  contained  some  uncomplimentary  allusions  to  the  lower  empire,  and  its 
publication  was  prohibited,  the  prohibition,  however,  being  removed  in  24  hours.  B. 
added  greatly  to  his  reputation  as  an  orator  by  his  defen.se  of  Montalembert  (q.v.)  against 
the  government  prosecution  in  Nov.,  1858.     He  died  29th  Nov.,  1868. 

BERSAGLIERI  is  the  name  given  to  the  riflemen  or  sharpshooters  of  the  Italian 
army.  After  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Charles  Albert  against  the  Austrians  in  1848-49, 
and  the  abdication  of  that  monarch,  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel,  commenced  a  remodel- 
ing of  the  Sardinian  army.  One  improvement,  brought  about  by  gen.  Alessaudro  della 
Marmora,  was  the  formation  of  a  corps  of  bersaglieri.  These  we're  light  active  soldiers, 
dressed  in  a  picturesque  but  serviceabk;  dark-green  uniform,  and  armed  with  long  rifles. 
Two  battalions  of  these  riflemen  formed  part  of  the  Sardinian  armv  during  the  Crimean 
Avar.  ()n  the  16th  of  Aug.,  1855.  they  took  part  in  the  battle  of  tlie  Tchefnaya.  During 
the  Italian  Avar  of  1859,  tlie  B.  Avere  engaged  in  many  operations  recjuiring  dash  and  bril- 
liancy.    There  are  over  40,000  B.  in  the  regular  army.  * 

BERSERKER  {her,  bare,  and  serkr,  shirt  of  mail),  a  redoubtable  hero  in  Scandinavian 
mythology,  the  grandson  of  the  eight  handed  Starkader  and  the  beautiful  Alfhilde.  He 
despised  mail  and  helmet,  and,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  Avent  always  into 
battle  unharnessed,  his  fury  serving  him  instead  of  defensive  armor.     By  the  daughter 
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of  King  Swafmiiim,  whom  lie  had  shiiii  in  battle,  ho  had  twelve  sons,  who  inherited  the 
name  of  13.,  along  with  liis  warlike  fury. 

BER'SERKER  (iff?'*!  srrk,  or  only  in  a  shirt;  i.e.,  without  mail),  a  cla.ss  of  combat- 
ants anions:  the  early  Norse  jx-ojile  whose  lo\e  of  liirhtins^  led  them  to  a  fury  of  mad- 
ness. 'riH'V  were  so  wild  that  ehains  could  iiartlly  restrain  them.  Friend  (-r  foe,  bare 
breast  or  buckler,  stick  or  stone,  dead  or  livinj;',  all  were  the  same  to  the  bcrs(  rl^er  when 
the  lit  was  on,  and  he  wandereil  aimlessly  forth,  "running  an  Indian  muck  at  all  ho 
met."  In  later  times  the  title  was  given  to  ccjmpanies  of  hard  lighters  who  were  retained 
as  body  guards  or  special  chamjiions  of  renowned  leaders.  These  periodical  tits  of  rage 
were  called  the  "berserk's  course."  When  under  his  mad  influence,  the  B.  Avas  a  rag- 
ing wolf  lo  his  friends  and  an  armed  maniac  to  his  enemies.  In  the  Ynglinrja  Sarja  we 
relid:  "But  his  (Odin's)  men  rushed  forward  without  mail,  and  Avere  as  mad  asdogsand 
wolves,  and  bit  upon  their  shi(;lds,  and  were  as  strong  as  bears  or  bulls.  Men  slew  they, 
and  neither  fire  nor  iron  laid  hold  upon  them." 

BERTH,  or  BiuTir,  in  nautical  language,  is  nearly  equivalent  to  room  or  fipacc.  A 
ship's  B.  is  the  space  which  she  occupies  when  at  anchor,  including  a  small  breadth  of 
sea  all  around  her.  The  same  name  is  also  given  to  a  messing  or  sleeping  room  on 
board  ship,  in  a  sense  not  very  diti'erent  from  that  of  the  word  aiblii.  To  "  B."  a  ship's 
crew,  is  to  allot  to  each  luau  the  place  where  his  hammock,  etc. ,  are  to  be  placed.  In  the 
third-class  cabins  of  passenger-.steamers,  where  many  sleep  in  one  room  without  parti- 
tions or  divisions,  each  one's  crib  or  bed-place  is  his  berth. 

BERTHA,  the  name  of  several  famous  women  of  the  middle  ages,  half-historical,  half- 
fabulous  (see  Berciita).  St.  Bertha,  whose  day  is  kepi  on  the  4th  July,  was  the  beauti- 
ful and  pious  daughter  of  Charibert,  king  of  the  Franks,  who  having  married  (500  a.d.) 
4i^thelbert,  king  of  Kent,  became  the  means  of  his  conversion,  and  of  the  spread  of 
Christianity  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  the  romances  of  the  Charlemagne  cycle,  there 
figures  a  Bertha,  called  also  Berthrada  with  the  big  foot,  as  the  daughter  of  count 
Charibert  of  Laon,  wife  of  Pepin  the  little,  and  mother  of  Charlemagne.  In  the  roman- 
ces of  the  Bound  Tdhle,  again,  Bertua  is  the  uaine  of  a  sister  of  Charlemagne,  who 
makes  ]\lilo  d'Anglesis  the  father  of  Roland.  Better  known  is  Bertha,  daughter  of 
Burkhard,  duke  of  the  Alemanni,  and  wife  of  Rudolf  IL.  king  of  Burgundy  beyond 
Jura,  who,  after  Rudolf's  death  (037),  acted  as  regent  for  her  infant  son,  Ivonrad;  after- 
wards married  Hugo,  king  of  Italy;  and  died  towards  the  close  of  the  10th  century. 
This  queen  had  the  character  of  an  excellent  housekeeper,  and  is' represented  on  seals  and 
other  monuments  of  the  time  as  sitting  on  her  throne  spinning. 

BERTIIIER,  a  co.  in  Canada,  province  of  Quebec,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  above 
lake  St.  Peter;  fronting  about  10  m.  on  the  river  and  running  back  without  deliuile 
bounds  into  the  unexplored  region  b(;low  Hudson's  bay;  pop.  '?1,  19,804.  Chief  town, 
Berthier,  4G  m.  e.  of  Montreal. 

BERTHIER,  Alexandre,  Prince  of  Xeuchatel  and  Wagram,  and  marshal  of  tlie 
French  empire,  was  b.  at  Versailles,  Xov.  20,  1753.  Ills  father,  a  military  engineer, 
trained  him  for  the  army,  which  he  entered  in  1770,  and  fought  with  Lafayette  in  the 
American  war  of  independence.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution,  he  was 
appointed  maj.gen.  of  the  national  guard  of  Versailles,  and  rose  to  bp  a  gen.  of  division, 
and  chief  of  the  staff  in  the  army  of  Italy,  1795;  and  in  1798,  in  the  absence  of  Bona- 
parte, entered  the  papal  territory,  and  proclaimed  the  republic  in  Rome,  lie  accompa- 
nied Napoleon  to  Egypt  in  the  .same  j'^ear  as  chief  of  the  staff,  a  post  which  he  also  held 
in  all  the  subsequent  campaigns.  At  the  revolution  of  18th  Brumaire  (1799),  he  bocama 
war  minister,  and  (till  1808)  iis  such  signed  many  important  treaties  and  truces.  He 
always  accompanied  the  emperor,  and  often  rendered  important  services;  for  the  part 
he  took  in  the  battle  of  Wagram,  he  received  one  of  his  many  distinctions.  B.  waa 
Napoleon's  proxy  in  the  marriage  of  31aria  Louisa,  at  Vicuna,  1810.  In  the  campaigns 
of  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  he  was  constantly  by  the  emperor's  side,  and  acted  both  as  chief 
of  the  staff  and  as  quartermaster-general.  It  was  only  B.'s  love  of  order,  quick  insight,  and 
activity  that  could  have  .superintended  the  movements  of  so  many  armies.  Napoleon 
did  him  full  justice  on  this  score,  a.sserting  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  incapable  of 
leading  the  smallest  corps  d'armee  alone. 

On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  B.  hardly  showed  due  gratitude  for  the  favors  heaped  upon 
him.  He  had  to  surrender  the  principality  of  Neuchatel;  and  not  to  lose  more,  he  sub 
mitted  to  Louis  XVIII.,  who  made  him  a  peer  and  marshal,  with  the  title  of  captain  of 
the  guards.  Napoleon,  who  never  doubted  his  secret  attachment,  made  overtures  to  him 
from  Elba:  these  he  neither  answered  nor  yet  revealed  to  Louis,  which  made  him  suspected 
by  botlu  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  in  a  fit  of  irresolution  B.  retired  to 
Bamberg,  in  Bavaria,  to  his  father-in-law,  duke  Williaiii,  where  his  mind  became  uidiinged 
with  the  conflict.  On  1st  July,  1815,  while  looking  fiom  the  balcony  of  the  palace  at  a 
division  of  Russian  troops  marching  towards  the  French  frontier,  the  bitter  sight  was 
too  much — he  threw  himself  down  into  the  street,  and  thus  ended  his  life.  His  Memoire* 
appeared  in  1826. — He  had  two  brothers,  Victor  Leopold,  and  Caesar,  who  both  served 
with  distinction,  and  rose  to  be  generals. 
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BERTITOLD  op  Ratipbon,  about  1215-72;  a  Friinci-sran  friar  and  famous  outdoor 
prcaclipr.'v/orkiug  in  Switzerland  and  Gt'riuany.  His  sermons  have  been  published  in 
modern  German. 

BEETHOLLET,  Count  Ci.audr  Louis,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  tlieorctical  chem- 
ists of  liis  lime,  was  b.  at  Talloire,  a  village  of  Savoy,  near  Anneey,  on  the  9th  Dec, 
1748.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Turin,  and  obtained  a  medieal  degree  there  in 
1768.  He  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  wliere  lie  was  appointed  physician  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans.  He  now  applied  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  chemistry;  in  1781,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and,  some  time  after,  the  government 
made  him  superintendent  of  dyeing  processes.  In  this  situation  he  published  a  very 
valuable  work  on  dyeing.  In  1785,  he  announced  his  adlierence  to  the  antiphlogistic 
doctrines  of  Lavoisier,  with  the  exception  that  lie  did  not  admit  oxygen  to  be  the  .leidifying 
principle,  and  herein  he  has  proved  to  be  right.  In  the  same  year,  he  published  a  paper 
on  "  dephlogisticated  marine  acid" — now  called  chlorine — pointing  out  its  use  for 
bleaching  purposes;  and  following  up  the  experiments  of  Priestley,  he  showed  ammonia 
to  be  a  compound  of  tiiree  volumes  of  hydro^^en  gas,  and  one  vohune  of  azotic  gas. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  French  revolution,  B.  traveled  through  the  country,  giving 
instruction  as  to  the  best  means  of  extracting  and  purifying  saltpeter  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  also  as  to  the  process  of  smelting  and  converting  iron 
into  steel.  His  joining  the  expedition  of  Xapoleou  to  Egypt  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
institute  of  Cairo.  On  his  return  from  Egypt,  lie  was  made  a  senator  by  Bonaparte,  who 
also  conferred  on  him  several  marks  of  honor,  and  made  him  a  count.  Notwitlistanding, 
he  voted  for  the  deposition  of  Napoleon  in  1814.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
he  was  made  a  peer;  but  all  his  lionors  never  m;  de  him  other  than  a  .simple  and  unas- 
suming gentleman.  Besides  the  additions  to  chemical  knowledge  already  mentioned,  he, 
in  conjunction  with  Lavoisier,  and  two  other  chemists,  promulgated  a  new  chemical 
nomenclaluie  which  has  proved  valuable  to  science.     He  died  at  Paris,  7th  Nov.,  1832. 

BEETHOLLE  TIA.     See  Brazil  Nuts. 

BP^iRTIE,  a  CO.  in  North  Carolina,  on  Albemarle  sound,  between  the  Chowan  and 
Roanoke  rivers;  900  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  12.950 — 7437  colored.  Level  and  fertile,  pro- 
ducing corn,  sweet  potatoes,  cotton,  etc.     Co.  scat,  "Windsor. 

BERTIITOEO,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Forli,  former!}-  belonging  to  the  Papal 
states,  six  m.  s.e.  from  Forli,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill,  the  slopes  of  which  are 
famous  for  their  wines.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  to  the  w.,  flows  the  Ronco.  B.  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  cathedral,  three  other  churches,  and  five  convents.  It 
was  one  of  the  ancient  fiefs  of  the  Malatesta,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  the  church. 
Pop.  of  commune  0388. 

BEETIN,  Louis  Fuax(,ois,  called  Bertin  I'Aine.  an  eminent  French  journalist,  was 
b.  in  Paris,  17(36.  He  began  writing  for  the  press  in  1793.  and  in  1799  set  on  foot  the 
Journal  dfs  U('h<it'<  (q.w).  B.'s  royalist  principles  offended  the  government  of  Na]ioleon. 
and  cost  him  imprisemment  and  banishment  to  Elba;  whence,  however,  he  escaped  to 
Rome,  where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Chateaubriand.  In  1804,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  resumed  the  editorship  of  the  Debat-i,  but  was  much  hampered  by  Napoleon, 
who  imposed  on  the  paper  the  title  of  Journal  de  V Empire,  and  by  subjecting  it  to  police 
revision,  gave  it  almost  an  official  character.  When  B. ,  in  1814,  became  free  to  follow 
his  own  lient.  tiie  journal  reverted  to  its  royalrst  principles.  During  the  Hundred  Days, 
it  fell  into  other  hands,  till  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  restored  it  once  more  to  B.,  who, 
in  the  meantime,  h;id  taken  part  in  the  Monitem-  de  Gand.  Throughout  the  restoration, 
B.  gave  almost  constant  support  to  the  ministerial  party.  Though  he  did  not  join  in  the 
prote„st  of  tlie  liberal  journals  against  the  ordonriance:^,  he  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  July 
monarchy,  and  continued  faithfully  .to  support  it.  He  continued  to  edit  the  JDebats  till 
liis  death.  13th  Sept.,  1841. 

BERTIiT,  Louis  Marie  Arsiand,  son  of  the  former,  was  b.  in  Paris,  1801,  and 
became,  after  the  restoration,  secretary  to  Chateaubriand  during  his  embassy  in  England. 
In  1820.  he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Jorirnal  des  Debat><,  and  at  his  father's  death 
assumed  the  chief  direction.  As  a  journalist,  he  contrived,  as  well  as  his  father,  to 
maintain  a  certain  independence  of  the  government.     B.  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  11,  1854. 

BERTRAND  DE  BORN.     See  Borx. 

BEETSAND,  ITknry  Gratiex,  Count,  one  of  Napoleon's  generals,  known  for  his 
faithful  attachment  to  the  emperor  through  all  his  fortunes,  was  b.  at  Chateauroux, 
1773.  and  early  entered  the  armies  of  the  revolution  as  engineer.  He  accompanied  the 
expedition  to  Egypt,  and  directed  the  fortification  of  Alexandria.  Returning  with  the 
rank  of  gen.  of  brigade,  he  distinguished  himself  at  Austerlitz,  and  became  the  emperors 
adjutant;  and  after  the  battle  of  Aspern.  in  1809.  for  establishing  bridges  over  the  Danube, 
he  wascreat((l  count  and  governor  of  Illyria.  After  sharing  with  credit  in  the  subsequent 
campaigns,  he  retired  with  the  emperor  to  Elba,  was  his  confidant  in  carrying  out  his 
return  to  France,  and  finally  shared  his  banishment  to  St.  Helena.  On  Napoleon's 
death,  B.  returned  to  France,  where,  though  sentence  of  death  had  been  pronounced 
upon  him — a  .'sentence  which  Louis  XVIII.  had  wi.>;ely  recalled — he  was  restored  to  all 
his  dignities,  and,    in  1830,  appointed   commandant   of  the   polytechnic   school.     He 
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forme  J  part  of  the  expedition  wliich,  in  1S40,  brou,<;ht  hack  the  remains  of  Xapoleon  to 
Frauce.     His  tlealli  took  phice  at  Chuteuiuoux,  iilsl  Jan.,  1844. 

BERVIC,  Cn.MU.ES  Ci-F,MENT  Ijai.vay,  a  eclehratcd  French  cnnraver,  was  b.  at 
Paris  in  May,  175().  In  1790,  lie  made  liiniself  famous  by  a  full-leiigtli  engraving  of 
Louis  XYI.,  from  tlie  picture  by  Callet,  one  of  tlie  linest  works  of  tlie  kind  ever  pro- 
(hiced.  Tiic  engravings  of  tlie  Laocoon,  liegnault's  "Education  of  Achilles,"  and 
Gnido's  "  Rape  of  Deianira,"  also  from  IJ.'s  graver,  display  equal  beauty  of  manipula- 
tion, and  fully  higher  power.     B.  died  31ar.  23,  1823. 

BESWICK,  Jamks  FiTZ-jA>rES.  Duke  of,  Avas  the  natural  son  of  James  II.,  bj' 
.Vrahella  Churchill,  sister  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  He  was  b.  in  IGTO,  in  France, 
where  he  was  educated,  and  entered  the  army.  After  serving  in  Hungary  under  (;iiarle.« 
of  Lorraine,  he  returned  to  England  shortly  before  the  revolution  of  "lGH8,  which  he 
exerted  himself  to  prevent.  In  11)89.  he  accompanied  his  father  in  his  Irish  expedition, 
and  after  the  death  of  St.  Ruth,  had  the  nominal  chief  command.  lie  next  served  in 
Flanders,  under  marsluil  Luxembourg,  and  afterwards  under  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and 
marshal  Villeroi.  In  170(>,  he  was  created  a  marshal  of  France,  and  sent  at  the  head  of 
an  army  to  Spain,  where  he  established  the  throne  of  Philip  V.  by  the  decisive  victory 
of  Alm'anza.  For  this  important  service,  he  was  made  a  grandee;  of  Spain,  under  the 
title  of  duke  of  Liria  and  Xerica.  After  several  years  of  inactivity,  he  received  the 
command,  in  17;)4,  of  an  army  intended  to  cross  the  Rhine.  While  besieging  Philips- 
burg,  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball.  Contemporary  testimony,  confirmed  by  his  mili- 
tary conduct,  shows  B.  to  have  possessed  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  a  great  commander. 
His  defensive  campaign  in  1709,  in  Pi'ovence  and  Dauphine,  against  the  superior  force 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  strategic  skill.  He 
was  twice  married.  His  son  by  the  lirst  marriage  succeeiled  to  the  dukedom  of  Liria; 
his  dukedom  (De  Fitz-james)"  and  estates  in  France  passed  to  his  children  by  the 
second  marriage. 

BERWICK,  North,  a  seaport  t.  in  Haddingtonshire,  at  the  entrance  to  the  firtli  of 
Forth,  19  m.  e.n.e.  of  Edinburgh.  Formerly  a  tishing-village,  N.  B.  has  now  become 
a  fashionable  watering-place.  It  unites  with  Lauder,  Dunbar,  Jedburgh,  and  Hadding- 
ton, inreturnina-  one  member  to  parliament.  Pop.  (1871)  of  burgh,  1408;  of  parish,  237;i. 
The  parish  includes  the  Bass  Rock,  Xorth  Berwick  Law,  and  the  ruins  of  Tantallon 
castle.  The  castle  is  graphically  described  in  Scoffs  Marmioii.  It  is  an  irregular  pile, 
2  m.  e.  of  the  t.,  on  a  high  rock,  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  three  sides,  with  a  ditch 
on  the  land-side,  where  there  was  formerly  a  draw-bridge.  It  was  a  stronghold  of  the 
Douglas  family.  N.Berwick  Law  is  a  conical  hill  of  an  elevation  of  940  ft.,  on  the 
s.,  close  to  the  town. 

BERWICK-ON-TWEED,  a  seaport  t.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed,  58  m.  s.s.e.  from 
Edinhuigli.  It  is  the  frontier  town  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  with  its  liberties, 
comi)rising  an  area  of  about  8  in.,  forms  an  independent  borough  and  county  by  it.self 
!.!j)arate  from  England  and  Scotland;  and  since  the  municipal  reform  act  f)f  1835,  its 
proper  designation  is  "county  of  the  borough  and  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed."  It 
has  its  own  quarter  sessions  and  recorder,  its  own  magistrates  and  petty  sessions,  and 
maintains  its  own  police  staff.  The  municipal  and  parliamentary  boroughs  are  co-ex- 
ten.sive.  Pop.  '71,  13,282,  an  iuc7'ease  since  1861  of  17:  inhabited  hou.ses.  2093,  increase, 
209;  constituency,  1148,  returning  two  members  of  parliament.  The  past  history  of  B. 
is  full  of  interest,  especially  iu  regard  to  the  border  wars.  Ihe  authentic  records  of  B. 
l>egin  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  12th  c. ,  when  it  was  one  of  the  ])rincipal  .seaports  in 
ilie  kingdom.  B.  finally  pas.sed  into  the  pos.sessiou  of  England  in  1482.  The  town  has 
an  antiquated  and  somewhat  decaying  appearance.  .It  is  girded  with  old  fortifications, 
and  has  large  barracks.  Tweedmouth  and  Spittal  (the  latter  n  favorite  watering-place), 
on  the  s.  side  of  the  Tweed,  both  within  the  municipality  of  B.,  are  reached  by  an  old 
stone  bridge,  and  a  magnificent  viaduct  of  28  arches  spans  the  river,  and  connects  the 
North-eastern  with  the  North  Briti.sh  railway.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  in 
lS7o  was  25,  tonnage,  1459,  besides  576  fishing-boats.  The  harbor  commissioners 
resolved,  with  a  view  of  resuscitating  the  trade  of  the  port,  to  construct  a  wet  dock,. at  a 
cost  of  £40.000;  this  luidertaking.  commenced  in  1873,  is  now  completed.  Of  recent 
years  the  salmon  ti<liings  have  improved,  but  the  herring  fishing  has  declined.  F(n-  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  B.  stands  high,  and  in  Spittal  tliere  are  several 
large  artificial-manure  works.  It  has  20  places  of  wor.ship,  4  belonging  to  church  of 
England,  3  to  church  of  Scotland,  4  Eng.  Presbyterian,  4  U.  P.,  and  5  of  other  denomi- 
nations; 14  day-.schools,  including  corporation's  academy.  Public  institutions  include 
infirmar}-  and  dispensary,  museum,  literary  institute,  and  subscription  library.  Besides 
several  new  ecclesiastical  edifices  and  Schools  erected  of  late  years,  a  freemasons'  hall,  a 
good  templars'  hall,  and  a  mission  hall  were  built  in  1873. 

BERWICKSHIRE,  a  maritime  and  border  co.  in  the  s.e.  extremity  of  Scotland,  is 
boun  led  n.  by  Haddington;  s.  and  s.e.  by  Roxburgh  and  Northumberland,  having  a 
detached  portion  of  Durham  on  its  s.e.  limits;  e.  by  the  German  ocean  and  Berwick-on- 
Tweed;  and  w.  by  Mid-Lothian  and  Roxburgh.  It  extends  from  e.  to  w.  35  m.,  from 
n.  to  s.  22  m.,  and  has  an  area  of  464  sq.m.,  or  297,161  statute  acres.     B.  is  divided  into 
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three  districts — the  "Mersc, the  Lammcrmoors,  and  Lauderdale.  The  larcrest  and  most  fertile 
district  is  tlic  luxuriant  valley  of  the  ]\Ierse,  believed  to  be  tlie  most  extensive  and  richest 
piece  of  level  land  in  Scotland,  extending  to  nearly  130,000  acres.  The  Lainniermoors, 
consisting  of  90,000  acres,  clnelly  pastoral,  divide  the  valley  of  the  Tweed  from  Mid- 
Lothian  and  Haddington.  Laiulerdale,  in  extent  about  67.000  acref'-,  comprising  a  mix- 
ture of  hill  and  dale,  runs  along  the  banks  of  the  Leader  "Water.  From  its  commence- 
ment at  Lamberton  to  St.  Abl)'s  head,  the  coa>t  line  of  B.  extends  to  8i  miles,  or  allow- 
ing for  hcadhiuds,  9.V.  The  coast  is  rocky  and  bold,  uitli  only  two  bays,  at  Eyemouth 
and  C'oldingham  respect ivelv.  Geologically,  as  well  as  topographically,  B.  posses.ses 
numerous  interesting  features — the  Lammeiunoors  (the  principal  summits  of  v.hicli  are 
Lammer  Law,  Crib  Law,  Sayer's  Law,  and  Clint  liill,  ranging  from  1500  to  IGOO  ft. 
high),  consist  of  Silurian  strata,  stretching  to  St.  Abb's  head;  in  the  s.,  carboniferous 
rocks  are  found,  while  an  extensive  bed  of  red  sandstone  extends  easterly  from  the 
center  of  the  county  to  the  sea-coast.  On  the  coast  porphyry  is  found,  and  some  traps 
and  S3'enite  in  tlie  interior.  Ironstone  and  thin  seams  of  coal  occur,  as  well  as  gypsimi, 
clay,  and  shell-marl.  The  Blackadder,  Whitadder,  and  Leader  streams,  the  river  Eye 
being  the  onl}-  exception,  are  tributaries  of  the  Tweed.  Pop.  '71,  oG,4bJG;  parishes,  81; 
inhabited  houses,  0491;  constituency  (1878),  1707;  55  day-schools,  with  58;j3  scholars, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  school-boards,  and  about  30  independent  schools,  attended  by 
nearly  20(iO  children;  G8  places  of  worship  (32  established,  IG  free,  17  U.  P.,  and  3  of 
other  denominations).  B.  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  Agriculturally.  B.  occu- 
pies a  prominent  position,  and  the  science  of  agriculture  has  in  this  county  found  great 
development.  In  1875,  192,480  statute  acres  were  farmed  by  983  tenants  or  owners. 
B.  is,  however,  almost  entirely  barren  of  hives  of  manufacturing  industiy.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Dunse,  the  most  populous,  the  bu-thplace  of  Thomas  Boston,  Dr.  ^I'Crie, 
and,  as  some  contend,  of  Duns  Scotus;  Greenhnv,  the  county  town ;  Lauder,  a  royal  burgh; 
Eyemouth,  a  prosperous  fishing  station;  Coldstream,  where  gen.  ilonk  first  rai.sed  the 
Coldstream  guards;  Aytqn;  and  Eailston,  the  Ercildoune  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer. 
Duu.se  being'more  central  than  Greenlaw,  the  greal  bulk  of  the  county  business  has  been 
transferred  thither.  Many  names  famous  in  Scottish  annals  are  closely  associated  with 
B. ;  amongst  others,  ancestors  of  the  royal  Stuarts;  the  noble  family  of  Douglas;  the 
earl  of  Bothwell,  who  was  sheriff  of  B. ;  the  brave  but  unfortunate  son  of  James  II., 
styled  duke  of  B. ;  the  great  Marlborough  (baron  Ejemoulh);  and  the  records  of  the 
court  of  session  show  that  no  fewer  than  23  judges  were  natives  of  B.  The  antiquities 
of  the  county  are  few,  the  chief  being  the  ruins  of  Dryburgh  abbey,  Coldingham  priory,  _ 
Fast  castle,  and  the  remains  of  British  and  lioman  camps,  and  barrows. 

BESYL,  a  mineral  which  scarcely  differs  except  in  color  from  emerald  (q.v.),  never 
exhibiting  the  bright  rich  green  which  characterizes  that  gem,  but  colorless,  yellowish, 
greenish-yellow,  or  blue.  The  finer  varieties,  which  are  transparent  and  of  beautiful 
color,  are  distinguished  as  precious  B.,  and  are  sometimes  called  aquamarine..  These 
occur  in  crystals  similar  in  form  to  those  of  emerald;  but  the  regular  hexagonal  prism  is 
more  frequently  modified  by  truncation  ou  the  angles  or  edges,  acumination,  etc.  The 
prisms  are  often  long.  Their  sides  are  longitudinally  striated,  often  deeply  so;  but  the 
Truncating  or  terminating  planes  are  smooth.  The  coarser  varieties  of  B.  {common  B.) 
are  also  found  crystallized,  but  often  massive.  B.  occurs  chielly  in  veins  that  traverse 
granite  or  gneiss,  or  imbedded  in  granite;  sometimes  it  is  found  in  alluvial  soils  formed 
from  such  rocks.  Common  B.  is  found  iu  a  luunber  of  places  in  Europe;  Rubislaw, 
near  Aberdeen,  is  a  British  locality.  The  mountains  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  those  of 
Mourne  in  Ireland,  yield  precious  B. ,  which  is  also  found  iu  .several  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  and  of  New  England,  but  principally  iu  Brazil  and  Siberia.  It  is  much 
valued  as  a  precious  stone,  although  not  so  much  as  the  emerald. 

BERZELI^S,  Jon.\NN  Jacob.  Baron,  one  of  the  greatest  of  recent  chemists,  was  b.  at 
Westerlbsa,  in  e.  Gothland,  Sweden,  20th  Aug.,  1779.  While  studying  for  the  medical 
profession  at  the  university  of  Upsala.  he  was  more  attracted  by  the  preparatory  natu- 
ral sciences,  especially  chemistry.'  After  being  some  time  employed  in  medical  practice 
and  lectiiriug,  he  was  appointed  (1806)  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  the  military  academy  of 
Stockholm,  and.  in  the  following  year,  professor  of  medicine  and  pharmacy.  He  was 
shortly  after  cho<en  ])resident  of  the  Stockholm  academy  of  .sciences;  and  from  1818  till 
his  death.  7th  Aug.,  1848.  held  the  office  of  perpetual  secretary.  Thoking  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  baron:  other  honors  from  learned  societies  were  conferred  on  him;  and  the 
directors  of  the  Swedish  ironworks,  in  consideration  of  the  value  of  his  researches  in 
their  particular  branch  of  industry,  bestowed' on  him  a  pension  for  life.  In  1838,  he  was 
made  a  senator:  but  he  took  little  part  in  politics.  The  field  of  his  activity  lay  in  his 
laboratory,  where  he  acquired  a  name  of  which  his  country  is  justly  proud.  His  services 
to  chemistry  are  too  vast  to  be  described  here.  The  science  of  chemistry,  as  at  present 
organized,  rests  in  a  great  mea.sure  u))on  the  discoveries  and  views  of  B..  although  in  not 
a  few  points  he  has  been  controverted,  or  found  wrong.  His  multiplied  and  accurate 
analyses  established  the  laws  of  comljination  on  an  incontrovertible  ba-is;  and  to  him  we 
owe  tlie  system  of  chemical  symbols  He  discovered  the  elements  selenium  and  thoriuru. 
and  first  exhibited  calcium,  barium,  stront  um.  columbium  or  tantalum,  silicium,  and 
zirconium,  in  the  metallic  form.     The  blowpipe  in  the  hands  of  B.  became  a  powerful 
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instninK'iit  in  tlie  anal_ysi^  of  inorffiinic  substniifos,  TIio  multitude  and  accuracy  of  his 
ru.scarclics  in  ovcry  branch  of  chemical  in(iiiii y  make  it  dillicnlt  to  conceive  5:ow  one 
man  could  have  accomplished  so  much.  (Jt  his  nunierou.s  writini^s,  the  most  important 
is  his  Lilreijdlc  i  Kciaieti  (Ui\\.-hook.  of  chemistry,  8  vols.,  Stock.  1808-18),  which  lias 
since  passed  througli  5  largeeditions,  on  each  occasion  being  almo.st  wliolly  rewritten.  The 
best  known  edition  is  that  published  in  8  vols,  at  lJru.s.scl.s  in  18i35.  The  book  lias  been 
Irun.slalcd  into  tvery  European  language,  lliscsstiy  On  tlia  Uxe  of  the  B/oicjjrjw  exhausts 
tlic  subject,  -while  hi.s  AninuU  Ucjiortu  on.  the  Progress  of  J'hi/m:'<,  Vhcmistry,  aiid  Mineral 
o('ii,  undertaken  at  the  re(picst  of  the  ai;adcmy  of  sciences  in  1822,  have  ])i-ovcd  very 
valuable  to  science.  Scarcely  less  so  have  been  the  Memoirs  Relafire  to  Phi/xics,  VhciiiiHtry, 
and  Miiwriihitjij,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  originators  and  conductors,  and  to  which, 
during  the  12  years  they  were  published,  from  180G  to  1818,  he  contributed  47  original 
papers. 

BESANCON  {Venontio),  capital  of  the  French  department  of  Doubs,  and  formerly  cap- 
ital of  Franche-Comte,  is  situated  on  tlie  river  Doubs,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
about  45  m.  e.  of  Dijon,  Lat.  47°  14'  n.,  long.  6°  o' cast.  It  was  strongly  but  irregularly 
fortUied  by  Viuiban,  the  citadel  being  considered  impregnable.  Since  that  time,  tliefor- 
tilications  have  been  extended  and  strengthened,  and  B.  is  now  considered  one  of  the 
strongest  military  positions  in  Europe.  It  was  the  ancient  Vesontio,  Bcsontium  or 
Visontium,  and  \vas  a  considerable  place  even  in  the  time  of  Casar,  who,  in  58  u.c, 
expelled  from  Vesontio  the  Sequani,  and,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  Ariovistus.  It  then  became  an  important  Boman  military  station.  In  modern 
times,  after  undergoing  many  changes,  it  finally  ciime  into  the  posse.s.sion  of  France  in 
1674.  Several  streets  and  places  in  B.  still  bear  old  Roman  names;  and  in  the  neighbor- 
liood  are  found  ruins  of  a  triumphal  arch  of  Arnelianus,  an  aqueduct,  an  iimphitheater, 
and  a  theater  which  must  have  been  large  enough  to  contain  20,000  spectntors.  Among 
the  niiidern  structures,  the  catliedral  and  the  churches  of  St.  John  and  the  Magdalen, 
with  the  prefecture  and  the  half-Gothic,  half-Eoman  palace  of  cardinal  Granvella,  arc 
most  remarkable.  B.  has  considerable  manufactures,  chiefly  watches  (of  which  more 
than  800.000  are  made  annually),  porcelain,  carpets;  iron-wire,  and  beer,  and  is  an  impor- 
tant entrepot  for  the  produce  of  part  of  Switzerland  and  the  s.  of  France.  600,000  bot- 
tles of  Seltzer-water  are  annually  manufactured.     Pop..  '76,  42,808. 

BESA1IT3',  or  Bezants',  circular  pieces  of  bullion,  generally  gold,  without  any 
impression,  supposed  to  represent  the  old  coinage  of  Byzantium,  brought  home  by  tho 
Crusaders,  and  hence  of  frequent  occurrence  as  heraldic  charges.  B.  are  generally  intro- 
duced into  the  arms  of  banks,  and  also  into  those  of  individuals  who  have  been  specially 
connected  with  money.  Similar  figures,  when  not  colored  or  (gold),  or  argent  (.silver), 
are  known  in  heraldry  by  the  general  term  of  roviuJeh.  A  Ixzanty  rroiMf,  is  a  cross  com- 
posed of  B. ;  and  bezunty  or  bezardee,  is  the  term  used  when  the  shield,  or  any  particular 
cliarge,  is  strewed  with  besants. 

BESIEGIITS.     See  Siege. 

BESSARABIA,  a  government  in  the  s.w.  of  Ru.ssia,  on  the  Roumanian  frontier. 
The  area,  enlarged  by  the  restoration  in  1878  of  the  portion  ceded  to  Moldavia  in 
1856,  is  about  18,000 'sq.m. ;  the  pop.,  now  nearly  1,400,000,  is  composed  of  Rus.sians, 
Poles,  Wallachians,  Moldavians,  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Germans,  and 
Tartars,  with  a  sprinkling  of  gypsies.  The  Dniester  flows  along  the  whole  of  its  north- 
ern and  eastern  boundaries;  tlie  Pruth  separates  it  from  Moldavia  on  the  w. ;  and  it 
has  the  Danube  on  the  south.  B.  is  al.so  intersected  by  several  con.sidcrable  streams; 
winch  are,  however,  much  reduced  by  the  summer  heats.  The  climate  is,  on  the  whole, 
mild  and  salubrious.  In  the  n.Av.,  the  country  is  traversed  bj'  well-wooded  oflT.'.hoots  of 
the  Carpathian  mountains.  Generally,  however,  B.  is  flat  and  fertile,  but  for  Avant  of 
proper  cultivation  the  land  does  not  yield  the  rich  returns  it  is  capable  of  doing.  Wheat, 
barley,  and  millet  are  raised  to  some  extent,  as  well  as  hemp.  flax,  tobacco,  fruit,  and 
v.'ine^  but  the  breeding  of  cattle  forms  the  chief  business  of  the  inhabitants.  Salt,  cattle, 
wool,  and  tallow  are  exported;  leather,  soap,  and  candles  are  manufactured.  B.,  which 
fell  under  the  power  of  the  Turks  in  1503,  suffered  heavily' in  all  wars  with  Russia,  and 
was  ceded  toRussi.a  in  1812.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  portions  of  B.  lying  along  the 
Pruth  and  the  Danube— about  4000  sq.m.,  with  some  200,000  inhabitimts— were  assigned 
to  ]\Ioldavia:  at  the  Berlin  congress  of  1878,  this  region  was  again  transferred  to  Russia. 

BESSARION,  JoiiAXNES,  or  Basilius,  b.  at  Trebizond,  on  the  Black  ."sea,  1<595,  is 
remembered  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  scholars  who.  in  the  15th  c,  transplanted 
Greek  lileratm-e  and  philosophy  into  the  west,  and  rescued  the  mind  of  C'hristendom 
from  the  trammels  of  scholasticism.  B.  imbibed  his  love  of  Plato's  writings  from  his 
tutor.  Geuustus  Pletho.  As  bishop  of  Nica'a,  B.  accompanied  the  Greek  emperor,  John 
Pahrologus,  to  Italy;  and  efflected,  at  the  council  of  Florence  in  1439,  a  union  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Romish  churches,  which,  however,  was  of  short  duration.  Soon 
afterwards  he  joined  the  Romish  cluu-ch,  but  always  retained  a  glowing  love  of  his 
native  land.  lie  was  made  cardinal  by  pope  P^ugenc  IV.  in  1439.  Ten  yenrs  after. 
Nichola*?  V.  created  him  cardinal-bishop  of  Sabinii,  and  in  the  same  year  bishop  of 
Frascati.     For  five  years,  also,  lie  discharged  the  duties  of   papal  legate  at  Bologna. 


^OU  Bessemer, 

After  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  B.  visited  Germany;  and  at  the  diets  of  Nuremberg, 
Worms,  and  Vienna,  endeavored  to  proinotc  a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  In  philoso- 
jihy,  he  professed  to  be  a  follower  of  Plato,  but  without  depreciation  of  Aristotle.  His 
writings,  consisting  of  Latin  translations  of  Greek  authors,  defensive  treatises  on  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  -with  discourses  and  letters,  have  never  been  pul)iished  collectively. 
Twice  he  was  nearly  elected  pope;  but  his  partiality  for  the  heathen  i)hilosophy  was 
probably  regarded  as  some  di-squalification  by  the  sacred  college.  15.  died  at  Ravenna, 
Nov.  19,  1472,  leaving  his  collection  of  GOO  valuable  Greek  MSS.  to  the  St.  Mark's  library, 
Venice. 

BESSEGES,  an  industrious  and  thriving  t.  of  France,  in  the  n.  of  the  dc]).  of  Gard,  11 
in.  n.  from  .Vlais.  It  is  situated  on  the  riser  C;ei:e.  A  railway  connects  13.  with  Alais. 
There  are  extensive  coal-mines  in  the  ueighboiiiood.     Pop.  '76,  7953. 

BESSEL,  Friedricii  Wimielm,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modern  astrono- 
mers, was  b.  at  Minden,  July  23,  1784.  In  1806,  he  was,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Olbors,  whom  he  had  greatly  assisted  by  his  remarkable  expertness  in  calculation, 
appointed  assistant  to  Schroter  at  Lilienthal.  In  1810,  he  published  his  researches  on 
the  orbit  of  the  great  comet  of  1807,  which  gained  for  him  the  Lalande  prize  of  the  Paris 
academy  of  sciences.  In  the  .same  year  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  new  observa- 
tJ>ry  to  be  erected  by  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Konigsberg;  and  repairing  thither  immedi- 
ately, superintended  the  erection  and  the  mounting  of  the  instruments.  The  establish- 
ment was  completed  in  tliree  years.  In  18)8,  B.  published  his  Fundamcnta  AdronomwB 
— giving  the  results  of  Bradley's  Greeawich  observations — a  work  Ui)ou  which  he  had 
been  engaged  for  eleven  years.  This  work  is  one  of  the  higliest  value  to  astronomers. 
It  is  described  by  a  competent  authority  as  having  laid  the  foundations  of  the  piincipal 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  astronomy  since  tlie  date  of  its  publication.  In 
18;i0  appeared  his  Tabukb  Ikfjiomontanm,  forming  a  kind  of  sujjplemcnt  to  the  above 
work.  Besides  numerous  papers  of  an  important  character  (nearly  200  in  all)  scattered 
through  variouis  scientific  jourqah,  he  also  published  an  inquiry  on  the  neconcW ixndulum 
for  Berlin  (1828,  and  again  in  18:37),  Aatronomical  Bescarchc.i  (3  vols.,  Konigsb.  1841-42). 
Mis  paper  on  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  gained  him  the  prize  of  the  Berlin 
academy.  After  a  series  of  three  years' observations  he  succeeded  in  determining  the 
annual  parallax  of  the  fixed  .star  61  Cygni  (see  Stars),  an  achievement  honorable  not 
only  as  the  first  of  its  kind,  but  for  the  marvelous  skill  and  patience  necessary  for  its 
accomplishment.  In  the  vears  182^^33,  B.  made  a  series  of  7o,011  observations  in  536 
sittings,  and  completed  a  catalogue  of  stars  (extending  to  the  ninth  magnitude)  within 
the  zone  from  15'  n.  to  15^  s.  declination.  These  were  afterwards  reduced  by  "Wcisse. 
In  one  of  his  lectures,  delivered  at  Konigsberg  in  1840,  B.  indicated  tlie  existence  of  the 
new  planet  afterwards  discovered  by  Le  Verrier,  and  named  Neptune;  and  but  for  the 
death  of  a  favorite  son,  he  in  all  probability  would  have  undertaken  the  investigation  of 
the  problem.  B.'s  Popular  Lectures  on  Astronomy,  given  at  Konigsberg,  1833-44, 
were  edited  by  his  friend  Schumacher,  and  published  at  Hamburg  in  1848,  two  years 
after  his  death,  which  took  place  Mar.  7,  1846.  All  .scientific  a.ssociations,  both  on  the 
continent  and  in  England,  were  eager  to  confer  honor  on  themselves  bj'  enrolling  B.  as 
one  of  their  members.  He  Avas  a  thoroughly  practical  man  of  science,  never  allowing 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  any  theoiy,  however  inviting,  and  particularly  remarkable 
for  the  precision  of  his  calculations,  being  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  perfect 
exactness. 

BESSEMER,  Hexrt,  b.  England,  1813;  an  engineer,  and  inventor  of  many  machines 
and  improvements,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  manufacture  and  use  of  the  metal 
known  as  Bessemer  steel.  (See  Besse.mer  Process,  ante.)  One  of  his  latest  inventions 
is  the  "Bessemer  saloon"  for  the  avoidance  of  sea-sickness,  which  proved  to  be  a  failure. 
Prizes  and  other  honors  have  been  conferred  on  B.  by  a  number  of  governments  and 
societies. 

BESSEMEU  PROCESS  FOE  MAKING  STEEL.  The  boldest  and  most  noted  attempt 
which  has  yet  been  made  to  improve  on  the  older  methods  of  making  both  malleable 
ii-on  and  steel,  is  that  of  Mr.  Henry  Bessemer,  whose  process  was  patented  in  1856. 
Bessemer's  first  idea  was  to  blow  air  through  molten  cast-iron  till  the  whole  of  the  car- 
bon was  oxiilized  when  malleable  iron  was  required,  and  to  stop  the  blowing  when  a 
sufficient  degree  of  decarbnrization  was  effected  in  order  to  produce  steel.  He  has 
hitlierto  failed  to  produce  malleable  iron  of  tlie  least  service  by  his  process,  so  that,  as  a 
metallurgical  operation,  it  is  at  present  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  steel.  But  nei- 
ther can  serviceable  steel  be  made  by  the  plan  first  specifietl  b}'  Bessemer,  except  from 
the  best  charcoal  iron,  .such  as  the  Swedi-sh.  In  England,  where  charcoal  iron  is  not  used 
for  this  purpose,  the  process  can  only  lie  successfully  conducted  by  first  oxidizing  the 
whole  of  tile  carbon  and  silicon,  and  then  restoring  the  proper  amount  of  cariion  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  cpiantity  of  a  peculiar  cast-iron  of  known  composition,  called 
spiegeleisen.  Moreover,  hematite  pig  is  the  only  kind  of  Engii.sli  iron  which  can  be 
employed,  as  that  made  from  clay  iron-stone  contains  too  much  ]jliosp]iorns  and  sulphur. 
The  getting  rid  of  these  tw^o  elements  and  silicon  is  the  most  formidable  diOiculty  which 
the  steel-manufacturer  has  to  encounter. 
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The  various  slops  in  the  Bessemer  process,  as  at  present  eondueted,  are  as  follows: 
Piij-iroii  is  iiK'ltcd  eiliier  in  a  cupola  or  rrveihcratory  furnace,  and  run  in  the  liquid  state 
into  a  convcrtini,^  vessel.  This  converter,  or  "  kettle,"  as  it  is  called  in  Siiellield.  is  of 
wrought  iron,  lined  cither  with  Jire-l)rick  or  -.villi  a  siliceous  material  called  "  ganister," 
and  is  suspended  on  trunnions,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  turned  from  an  upriiiht  to  a 
horizontal  ))osition  by  means  of  hydraulic  apparatus.  The  capacity  of  a  converter  varies 
from  three  to  ten  tons.  lu  the  bottom  there  are  seven  tuyeres,  each  with  seven  holes  of 
one  half  inch  in  diameter,  through  which  atmospheric  air  is  blown  Avith  a  pressure  of 
15  to  ~0  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  by  a  blowing-engine.  The  molten  iron  in  the  converter  is 
therefore  resting,  from  the  first,  on  a  bed  of  air,  the  stren.gthof  the  blast  being  sulticient 
to  keei)  it  from  falling  through  the  tuyeres  into  the  blast  way.  During  the  blowing  off 
of  the  carbon  at  this  stage,  a  .strikingand  maguiliceut  eU'ect  is  produced  by  the  roar  of 
the  blast,  ami  the  volcano  like  shower  of  sparks  and  red-hot  fragments  from  the  mouth 
of  the  converter,  as  well  as  by  the  dazzling  splendor  of  the  flame.  In  about  15  or  20 
minutes,  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  dissipated.  The  first  "blow"  being  over,  the  coiir 
verier  is  lowered  to  a  horizimtal  position,  and  presently  a  red  stream  of  molten  spiegel- 
ei.sen  is  run  into  its  mouth,  till  it  amounts  to  from  ">  to  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  charge. 
As  already  stated,  the  spiegeleisen  restores  tiu;  proper  amount  of  carbon  to  produce  steel; 
and  after'it  is  added,  the  blast  is  again  turned  on  for  a  few  minutes  to  secure  its  thor- 
ough incorporation.  There  is  a  circular  pit  in  front  of  e%'ery  two  converters,  with  a 
hydraulic  piston  in  its  center,  ;md  on  its  counterpoLsed  arm  a  large  ladle  is  hung,  so  that 
it  can  sweep  the  whole  circumference.  Round  this  the  ingot  molds  are  arranged,  and 
the  hydraulic  machinery  is  so  conveniently  planned  that,  simply  by  moving  levers,  a 
man  standing  on  a  small  i)latforin  can  empty  the  contents  of  the  huge  converters  into 
the  ladle,  raise  or  lower  the  ladle  itself,  and  turn  it  round  from  point  to  point,  so  as  to 
till  the  molds  by  means  of  a  ()lug  in  its  bottom.  Steel  made  in  this  way  is  not  suffi- 
ciently dense,  and  accordingly  the  molds  are  lifted  off  the  ingots  by  means  of  a  hydrau- 
lic crane,  and  the  latter  removed  while  still  hot,  and  condensed 'under  heavy  steam- 
hammers.  After  this,  they  are  rolled  into  rails,  tires,  plates,  and  other  heavy  objects, 
for  which  this  steel  is  suitable.  Although,  as  already  said,  Bessemer  steel  will  not  do 
for  tools  and  cutting  instruments,  nor  even  for  such  comparatively  coarse  objects  as  the 
springs  of  railway  wagons,  yet  the  great  value  of  the  invention  is  uiunistakably  shown 
by  the  fact  that  d00,060  tons  of  steel  are  now  annually  made  by  this  process  in  Great 
Britain,  the  total  number  of  converting  vessels  in  use  being  91,  and  their  aggregate 
capacity  467  tons.  Large  c^uantities  are  also  manufactured  ^y  it  in  Sweden,  Uussia, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Belgium,  and  France.  It  is  likewise  extensively  employed  in  America. 
In  an  experimental  trial,  said  to  be  quite  fairly  conducted,  a  Bessemer  steel  rq,d  lasted 
fully  longer  than  20  iron  ones.     See  Iron. 

BESS!i]MER  STEEL.  (Bessemer  Process  for  Making  Steel,  a7ife.)  The  prod- 
uct of  Bessemer  steel  in  the  United  States,  in  1879,  was  829,429  gross  tons;  in  Engla»d, 
in  the  same  year.  834,711  tons.  In  this  manufacture  the  English  used  66  converters,  tha 
Americans  23.  The  capacity  of  American  mills  for  the  production  of  this  metal  may  b« 
learned  from  the  following  table: 

Bessemer  Steel  Mills  in  the  United  States,  Jan.  1, 1880. 


Name. 


Cosveeteks. 


Tons. 


Altoany  and  Rensselaer  Iron  and  Steel  Co. 

Pennsylvania  Steel  Works ■ 

Cleveland  Rollinsr  Mills  

Caniljiia  Iron  Co 

Unii  'U  Rolling  3Iills  

North  Ciiiuago  Rolling  Mills 

Joliet  Iron  and  Sti'el  Works 

Betlileliem  Sleel  V\"orks 

Edgar  Thomps'in  Steel  Works 

Lickawanna  Steel  Works. 


Troy,  N.  Y. 
Baldwin  Sta.,  Pa. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 
Chieago,  111. 
Chicago,  lU. 
Joliet,  111. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Scranton,  Pa. 


7 

6,^ 

6 

5 

6 

6 


Vulcau  Steel  Woi'ks I  St.  Louis,  Mo 


Total  nimiberof  mills,  11;  of  converters,  22;  capacity  of  converters,  69|  tons. 

BESSEl^O  VA,  a  small  t.  of-  the  Austrian  empire,  in  s.  Hungary,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the 
Aranka,  8  m.  w.s.w.  from  St.  ]\liklos.     Pop.  7896. 

BESSIERES,  Jean  Baptiste,  Duke  of  Istria,  and  marshal  of  the  French  empire,  was 
born  at  Preissac,  in  the  department  of  Lot,  Aug.,  1768.  After  .serving  for  a  short  time 
in  the  constitutional  guard  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  iS^ov.,  1792,  he  entered  the  army  of  the 
Pyrenees  as  a  [irivate  soldier.  In  less  than  two  years,  he  had  attained  tlie  ranlv  of  cap 
tain,  and  passing  into  the  army  of  Italy,  he  distinguished  himself  gre:itly  in  the  battles 
of  Koveredo  and  Kivoli.  Having  been  made  chief  of  a  brigade  in  1798,  he  in  that  year 
accompanied  liouajKirte  to  Egypt,  and  made  himself  conspicuous  at  the  siege  of  St.  jc;:u 
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d'Acre,  and  at  the  battle  of  Abnukir.  Afterwards  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
battles  of  j\!aroiig(>,  Olmiitz,  Austerlitz,  ,Jenu,  Friedland,  and  Eylau;  and  within  five 
years  (from  l«(iU  to  1805),  he  was  made  suceessively  general  of  bri-xade,  general  of  divi- 
sion, and  marshal  of  Franee.  For  his  gallant  behavior  in  Spain,  he  was,  in  1809, 
created  duke  of  Istria.  In  the  Russian  campaign,  he  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the 
guard,  and  during  the  <lisastrous  retreat  from  Moscow,  the  services  he  rendered  -were  of 
the  utmost  impcn-tance.  In  ISKJ,  he  received  the  command  of  the  whole  of  the  French 
cavalry.  On  the  morning  of  tlie  battle  of  Liitzen,  while  leading  on  loot  tlie  tirailleurs 
to  reconnoiter  tlie  tiel<l  from  the  detile  of  Rippach,  he  fell  mortally  wounded  by  a  bullet. 
The  news  of  his  death  was  kept  concealed  from  the  armj'  throughout  the  day.  Bona- 
parte lost  iu  13.  one  of  his  ablest  officers,  and  his  most  faithful  friend. 

BESTIAIE.es  (Fr.).  the  name  given  to  a  class  of  written  books  of  great  popularitv  ia 
the  middle  ages,  deserii)ing  all  the  animals  of  creation,  real  or  fabled,  ami  gcncialiv 
illustrated  by  drawings.  They  were  most  in  fashion  during  ihe  11th,  l:2lh,  and  lolli  cen- 
turies. They  served  a-;  eni'ycloi);edias  of  the  zooiogyof  those  ages,  bu.  they  had  also  an- 
other use.  The  .symbolism  which  was  then  so  much  in  vogue  fastened  spiritual  meanings 
upon  the  several  animals,  until  every  quality  of  good  or  evil  in  the  soul  of  man  had  its 
type  in  the  brute  world.  It  is  in  tliis  way  to  the  U.  that  we  must  look  for  explanation 
of  the  strange,  grotesque  creatures  which  are  found  sculptured  on  the  churches  and 
other  buildings  of  tlie  middle  ages.  There  were  B.  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  in  Latin 
and  in  the  vernacular.  A  few  sentences  from  Le  Bestiaire  Dicin  de  GniUaume.  Clerc  de 
Normandie,  Tro  >i  re  re  d>t  XIII"  Sii'cle  (Caen,  1852),  may  help  to  give  some  notion  of  the 
class  of  works  of  which  it  is  a  fair  example.  "The\inicorn,"  he  writes,  "  has  but  on« 
horn  in  the  middle  of  its  forehead.  It  is  the  only  animal  that  ventures  to  attack  the 
elephant:  and  so  sharp  is  the  nail  of  its  foot,  that  with  one  blow  it  rips  up  the  belly  of 
that  most  terrible  of  all  beasts.  The  hunters  can  catch  the  unicorn  only  by  placing  a 
young  virgin  in  the  forest  which  it  haunts.  Xo  sooner  does  this  rfiar\elous  animal 
descry  the  damsel,  than  it  runs  towards  her.  lies  down  at  lier  feet,  and  so  suffers  itself  to 
be  taken  by  the  hunters.  The  unicorn  represents  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  taking 
our  humanity  upon  him  in  the  virgin's  womb,  Avas  betrayed  by  the  wicked  Jews,  and 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Pilate.  Its  one  horn  siguities  the  gospel  truth,  ihat  Christ  is 
one  with  the  Father,"  etc. 

BESTUSCHEW,  Alexaxdek.  a  Russian  novelist,  horn  about  1795,  was  captain  in  a 
dragoon  regiment,  and  adjutant  to  Alexander,  duke  of  Wiirtemberg.  Having  been  in- 
volved witii  his  friend  Rylejew  in  the  conspiracy  of  1825.  he  Avas  degraded  to  the  ranks, 
and  exiled  to  Yakutzk,  but  after  long  entrt  aty.  permitted  to  enter  the  army  of  the  Cau- 
casus as  a  private  iu  1830.  In  June,"l8o7.  he'fell  in  a  skirmish  with  tlie  as  yet  uncon- 
qnered  mountaineers.  Two  years  before  his  exile  he,  together  with  his  friend  Rylejew, 
who  was  executed  in  1825.  'had  published  the  first  Russian  almanac,  T/te  Pole  A'ter. 
His  later  works,  consisting  chiefly  of  novels  and  sketches,  written  under  the  name  of 
Cossack  Marliuski,  bore  the  impress  of  his  own  life  and  adventures  in  the  Caucasus. 
They  excel  in  depicting  the  wilder  aspects  of  nature,  and  the  excitements  of  a  soldier's 
life,  but  fail  in  the  delineation  of  character,  and  are  often  exaggerated,  and  sometimes 
absurd.  His  principal  works  are  the  tale  of  Midlah-  Aur,  and  the  romance  of  ^1  ?«//!«- 
lath  Beg,  which  last  relates  the- treachery  of  a  Circassian  chief,  and  gives  interesting 
pictures  of  the  scenery  of  the  Caucasus.  Several  of  his  novels  were  translated  into  Ger- 
man by  Seebach  (Leipsic,  1837),  and  his  collective  works  appeared  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1840,  under  the  name  of  MarUnxki's  Talsfi.  His  three  brcjthers  a\  ere  implicated  in  the 
militarv  conspiracy  of  1825,  and  hanged  by  the  special  order  of  the  emperor. 

BETANZOS  (anciently  Brigantium  Flaiium),  a  t.  of  Spain,  province  of  Corunua. 
10  m.  s.e.  of  the  city  of  the  same  name.  Ancient  granite  gateways  still  defend  its  nar- 
row streets.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  and  earthenware.  Pop.  between 
4000  and  5000. 

BETEL,  Be'tle.  or  Pawn,  a  narcotic  stimulant  much  used  in  the  east,  and  particu- 
larlj-  by  ail  the  tribes  of  the  ]\Ialay  race.  It  consists  of  a  leaf  of  one  or  other  of  certain 
species  of  pepper,  to  which  the  name  of  betel-pepper  is  indiscriminately  applied,  plucked 
green,  spread  over  with  moistened  quicklime  (chunam)  generally  procured  by  calcina- 
tion of  shells,  and  wrapped  around  a  few  scrapings  of  the  areca  liut  (see  Areca).  some- 
times called  the  betel-nut.  and  also  known  as  pinang.  This  is  put  into  the  mouth  and 
chewed.  It  causes  giddiness  in  persons  unaccustomed  to  it,  excoriates  the  mouth,  and 
deadens  for  a  time  the  sense  of  taste.  It  is  so  burning  that  Europeans  do  not  readily 
become  habituated  to  it,  but  the  consumption  in  the  East  Ijidies  is  prodigious.  ]Meu  and 
women,  young  and  old,  indulge  in  it  from  morning  to  night.  The  use  of  it  is  .so  gen 
eral  as  to  have  become  a  matter  of  etiquette;  a  Malay  scarcely  goes  out  vvithout'his 
betel-box,  which  one  presents  to  another  as  Europeans  do  their  .snuff-boxes.  The  chew- 
ing of  B.  is  a  practice  of  great  antiquity,  and  can  certainly  lie  traced  back  to  at  least  the 
5th  c.  B.C.  It  gives  a  red  color  to  the'saliva,  .so  that  the"lips  and  leeth  appear  covered 
with  blood;  the  lips  and  teeth  are  also  blackened  by  its  habitual  use,  and  the  teeth  are 
destroyed,  so  that  men  of  twenty-five  years  of  age  are  often  quite  toothless.  AVhether 
the  use  of  B.  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  any  advantages  except  the  mere  jileasure 
afforded  to  those  who  have  acquired  the  habit  of  it,  to  counterbalance  its  obvious  disad 
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vuDlaircs,  is  a  qiiesflon  upon  whirh  diiTcrcnce  of  opinion  subsists.  Some  have  fepre- 
ucntccl  it  as  bonciicially  promoting  tlu;  sccrftioii  of  saliva,  .stren^thcniiig  tlie  digestive 
l);)\vers,  and  \va:\iii!g  oil'  tlie  atlacl;s  of  t'cvLT;  wiiilsl  otlicrs  pronounce  against  it  an 
unqualiiicd  condemnation.  Sir  James  Knierson  Tennent,  in  liis  vaiualjleand  interesting 
\vori<  ou  Ceylon,  e.xpres.ses  tlie  oi)iniou  that  it  is  advantageous  lo  a  people  of  whose  ordi- 
nary fooil  llesli  forms  no  part,  and  tliat  it  is  at  once  tiie  antacid,  the  tonic,  and  the  car- 
minative whicli  tliey  require. 

The  name  I),  is  often  given  to  tlie  species  of  pepper  of  which  tlie  leaves  mv  ordina- 
rily chewed  in  the  manner  just  described,  whicli  are  also  called  B.  Piirricu  or  Pawn. 
Some  of  them  are  very  extensively  cultivated,  particularly  c/iciicn  betic,  C.  ninihoa,  and 
C.  inaUtmiri,  climbing  .slirubs  with  leathery  leaves,  whicli  are  lieart-shaped  in  the  tirst 
and  second  of  these  species,  and  oblong  in  the  tliird.  They  are  trained  to  poles,  trellises, 
or  the  .stems  of  palms,  and  require  much  heat  with  moisture  and  shade;  upon  which 
account,  in  t!ic  n.  of  India,  where  the  climate  would  not  otherwise  be  suitable,  they  are 
cultivated  willi  great  attention  in  low  sheds,  poles  being  jjlaced  for  their  support  at  a 
few  feet  ap:irt.  Hooker  mentions,  in  his  Hintalayan  Jonriud,  that  these  sheds  are  much 
infested  by  dangerous  snakes,  and  that  lives  are  therefore  not  unfrequently  lo.st  in  tiie 
cultivation  of  i);tel. — The  genus  rhecica  is  one  of  those  into  which  the  old  genus  pipe7- 
(.see  P 1: 1' p !•:!!)  has  recently  been  divided.  The  requisite  qualities  of  B.  are  probably 
found  in  the  leaves  of  numerous  species  not  only  of  this  but  of  other  genera  of  tlie 
same  family.     The  leaf  of  the  ava  (q.v.)  is  sometimes  used. 

BETH  (/M.  "house"),  used  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  part  of  tlie  name  of  places,  a.«i 
"  Beth-el,"  house  of  God;  "Beth-aram,"  house  of  the  height;  "Betii-esda,"  bouse  of 
mercy,  etc. 

BETHANY,  a  village  in  West  Virginia,  10  m.  c.  of  Wheeling.  Bethany  college  w,'is 
founded  in  1811  by  Hev.  Alexander  Campliell,  the  head  of  the  sect  of  Baptists  calling 
themselves  "  Discfples  of  Christ,"  and  by  the  world  at  large  known  as  "  Campbellites." 
At  last  report  the  college  has  six  professors  and  instructors  and  105  students;  W.  K. 
Pendleton,  ll. d. ,  is  the  president. 

BETHANY,  meaning  a  "boat-house;"  called  "  Lazariyeh,"  or  "town  of  Lazarus,"  by 
the  natives  of  Palestine,  in  reference  to  the  event  narrated  in  Scripture.  It  is  a  retired 
spot,  beautifully  situated  on  the  .southern  slope  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  3  m.  from  Jcru- 
sjilem,  with  a  pop.  of  about  500,  pi'incipally  Latins.  Tliere  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  the  village  except  some  ruins,  among  which  are  some  whicli  are  said  to  have 
been  the  house  of  Martha  and  Mary,  and  the  cave  or  grave  of  Lazarus,  the  descent  into 
which  is  ellected  by  2o  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  leading  to  a  small  chamber,  about  5 
ft.  square,  also  excavated.  The  appearance  of  the  cave  certainly  corresponds  with 
what  is  said  about  it  in  Scripture — ;"  It  was  a  cave,  and  a  stone  lay  ui)on  it"  (St.  John 
xi.  38).  Near  to  the  cave  are  the  ruins  of  a  fort  built  by  queen  Melisinda  in  1132,  to 
protect  the  nunnery  founded  by  her  in  honor  of  Martha  and  Mary. 

BETHEL,  a  t.  in  Oxford  co..  Me.,  70  m.  n.n.w.  of  Portland,  noted  for  attractive 
scenery  of  mountains  and  water-falls;  among  the  more  conspicuous  are  Glass  Face  and 
White  Cap  mountains,  and  Partridge,  Rumford,  and  Screw  Auger  fulls.  The  White 
mountains,  25  m.  away,  can  be  seen  from  the  town. 

BETHEL,  called  Betein  by  the  natives,  about  10  m.  from  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  the  scene  of  Jacob's  dream.  Here  also  Abraham  pitched  his  tent.  Now  a 
heap  of  ruins,  almost  entirely  deserted,  or  only  inhabited  by  a  few  straggling  Arabs. 

BETHELL,  the  Right  Hon.  Richaiid,  Baron  Westbury,  an  eminent  lawyer,  b.  at 
Bradford,  Wiltshire,  in  1800,  sou  of  a  physician  at  Bristol.  From  Bristol  grammar 
school,  he  went,  at  the  age  of  14,  to  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  where  he  was  first  class 
in  classics,  and  second  class  in  mathematics,  and  took  his  degree  of  b.a.  at  the  early 
age  of  18.  After  being  a  private  tutor  at  Oxford,  he  studied  law.  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  the  middle  temple  in  Nov.,  1823.  In  1840,  be  was  made  a  queen's  counsel. 
Elected,  in  April,  1851,  M.P.  for  Aylesbury,  ou  the  formation  of  the  Aberdeen  ministry 
in  Dec,  1852,  he  was  made  solicitor-general,  and  shorflv  after  knig!?ted.  From  Nov., 
1856,  to  Mar. ,  1858,  he  was  attorney-general.  In  18G1,  he  was  made  lord  chancellor,  and 
at  the  same  time  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  resigned  the  great  seal,  lioAvever,  in  1865, 
and  on  July  20,  1873,  he  died.  B.  was  conspicuous  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  law 
reform,  in  improving  the  system  of  education  for  the  bar,  and  in  al^olisbing  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  etc. 

BETHES  DA,  Poor,  of,  meaning  "  house  of  pity."  The  scene  of  Christ's  cure  of  tlie 
impotent  man  (St.  John  v.  2-9),  and  resort  of  the  "impotent,  blind,  halt,  and  withered," 
once  tilled  witli  water,  "which  an  angel  went  down  at  certain  seasons  and  troubled," 
is  now  dry  aiid  used  as  a  deposit  for  dirt  and  rui)bisli.  It  is  situated  within  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem,  near  the  St.  Stephen's  gate  and  the  temple  of  Omar;  measures  460  ft.  in 
length,  by  130  in  breadth,  and  75  in  depth. 

BETH-HORON  ("  house  of  the  hollow"),  two  villages  of  Palestine,  9  to  12  m.  from 
Jerusalem,  upper  and  lower;  built  by>Sherali,  a  woman  of  J^phraim.  Joshua  drove  the 
five  kings  of  tlie  Amorites  down  the  pass  of  the  lower  BethHoron,  and  Solomon  fortified 
both  places.     From  Jerome's  time  until  the  beginning  of  the  19th  c.  the  towers  seem  to 
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have  been  unnoticed.     The  present  villagers  are   known  as  "Upper"  and   "Lower 
Beit-ur." 

BETIILEHE?*!,  a  village  in  Cfrafton  co.,  N.  H.,  much  frequented  by  visitors  to  the 
"White  mountains;  5  m.  from  Littleton;  pop.  '80,  l.-iOl).  lis  silualion  is  high;  com- 
manding beautiful  views;  and  its  atmospiiere  is  found  beneficial  to  .sulTerers  with  "hay- 
fever." 

BETHLEHEM,  is  the  name  of  the  chief  settlement  of  ]Moravians  in  Pennsylvania, 
United  States. 

BETHLEHEM  (ante),  a  village  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Lehigh  river,  at  the  terminus 
of  the  North  Pennsylvania  railroad,  51  m.  n.  of  Philadelphia;  founded  by  Moravians  in 
1741;  pop.  '80,  51!Aj.  It  is  a  place  of  summer  resort,  and  noted  for  manufactories  of 
iron  and  zinc.  The  i\Ioraviaus  (United  Brethren)  have  a  fine  church,  a  seminary  for 
women,  and  other  educational  and  benevolent  instituticms.  In  18(56,  the  Lehigh  (Epis- 
copal) university  was  established  in  Soutli  Bethlehem,  chiefly  through  the  generosity  of 
Asa  Packer,  who  gave  it  50  acres  of  laud  and  half  a  million  of  dollars.  In  1878,  thero 
were  14  professors  and  instructors,  and  118  students;  Jolui  M.  Leavitt,  d.d.,  president. 

BETHLEHEM,  or  Beit-l.viiam,  meaning  "hou.se  of  bread,"  celebrated  in  Scripture 
as  the  birthplace  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  of  king  David,  is  now  a  small  unwtdled 
village,  situated  at  a  distance  5  m.  s.  of  Jerusalem.  The  pop.,  about  aOOO  souls.  i.s 
wholly  Christian — that  is.  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian.  The  village  is  situated  in  the 
center  of  a  most  interesting  country;  and  the  roof  of  the  Latin  monastery — the  only 
public  building  of  any  importance,  inclo.siug  the  cave  which  is  the  alleged  place  of  our 
Lord's  nativity— conunaiuls  a  beautiful  aud  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country, 
in  the  distance,  e.,  are  the  mountains  of  Moab  and  the  plains  of  the  Jordan;  s.,  stands 
the  hiU  of  Tekoah,  familiar  as  the  scene  of  the  pastoral  life  of  the  proi)het  Amos; 
beyond,  and  rather  more  to  the  e.,  lies  the  -wilderness  of  Engedi,  to  which  David 
retreated  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  himself  against  the  pursuit  of  Saul,  and  where  tiie 
allied  armies  of  the  Amoriles,  ]\Ioabites,  and  others,  encamped  when  tiiey  came  forth 
again.st  Jehoshapliat;  n.,  is  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  mountains  of  Judea  and 
Kachel's  tomb.  The  convent  of  the  Nativity,  which  incloses  the  supposed  manger,  etc., 
is  a  large  square  building,  more  resembling  a  fortress  than  the  quiet  habitation  of  the 
recluse,  was  built  bj^  the  empress  Helena,  327  a.d.,  but  destroyed  by  the  Moslems  in 
1236,  and,  it  is  sui>posed,  restored  by  the  crusaders.  Within  it  is  the  church  of  the 
Nativity,  which,  like  and  in  connection  with  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusa- 
lem, is  subdivided  among  the  Latins,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  eacli  community  having 
a  separate  portion  of  the  edifice  for.  devotional  purposes.  The  church  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cro.ss;  the  nave,  which  is  by  far  the  finest  part  of  the  building,  belongs  to  the 
Armenians,  and  is  supported  by  48  beautiful  Corinthian  colunms  of  solid  granite,  eacii 
between  2  and  8  ft.  in  thickness,  and  about  17  in  height.  The  other  portions  of  the 
church,  forming  the  arms  of  the  cross,  are  walled  up.  At  the  further  end  of  that  sec- 
tion, which  forms  the  head  of  the  cross,  and  on  the  threshold,  is  a  sculptured  marble 
star,  which  the  Bethlehemites  say  covers  the  central  point  of  the  earth!  Here  a  long 
intricate  passage  descends  to  the  crypt  below,  where  the  blessed  virgin  is  said  to  have 
teen  delivered.  The  walls  of  the  chamber  are  hung  with  draperies  of  the  gayest  colors; 
and  a  silver  star,  with  the  words,  "  Jlic  de  virgine  Maria  Jesus  Cltrhtus  n»tu.s"est,"  marks 
the  spot  of  the  nativity.  The  manger  stands  in  a  hnv  recess  cut  in  the  rock,  a  few  feet 
from  this  star. 

The  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  church  are  the  chapel  and  tomb  of  St.  Jerome, 
who  became  a  monk  of  this  convent  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  c. ;  the  chapel  and  tomb 
of  Santa  Paula,  a  Roman  lady,  and  the  founder  of  several  nunneries  at  Betldehcm;  the 
tomb  of  St.  Eudosia;  and  the  pit  into  which  it  is  supposed  the  bodies  of  the  murdered 
innocents  were  cast.  B.  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pasha  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Bethlehemites  chiefly  gain  their  subsistence  by  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  crucifixes, 
beads,  boxes,  shells,  etc.,  of  mother-of-pearl  and  olive-wood.  Much  wine  js  made  at  B., 
which  is  considered  all  over  Palestine  next  best  to  the  Lebanon  wine. 

BETHLEHE'MITES,  or  Bethlehemtte  Brothers,  the  name  of  an  order  of  monks  at 
Cambridge  in  the  18th  c. ;  also  of  an  order  founded  in  Guatemala,  1673.  The  followers 
nf  Jerome  Huss  were  styled  B.,  from  Bethlehem  church  in  Prague,  where  their  leader 
preached. 

BETHLEN-GABOa  (or,  as  he  would  be  called  in  western  Europe,  Gabrtel  Bethlb 
HEM  or  Bethlen,  it  b(>inga  common  custom  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania  to  make  the 
baptismal  follow  the  family  name)  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  distinguished 
Protestant  family  of  upjier  Hungary,  which  also  possessed  important  estate.*;  in  Tran- 
Bvlvania.  and  was  l)orn  in  1580.  He  rose  to  prominence  during  the  troubles  which  dis 
tracted  the  principality  in  the  reign  of  the  two  Bathories,  Sigismund  and  Gabriel;  and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  of  tliese  unfortunate  princes,  succeeded  (1613),  by  the  aid  of 
the  sultan,  in  being  chosen  sovereign  prince  of  Transylvania,  the  house  of  Austria  being 
at  that  time  in  no  condition  to  offer  effective  opp'osition.  l!i  1619,  when  the  Bohemians 
rose  in  defense  of  their  religious  and  political  rights,  thej-  looked  eagerly  for  .support  to 
B.    who  had  already  gained  a  wide  reputation  as  a  warrior  and  a  champion  of  Protest- 
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antism;  and  the  Transylvanian  prince,  too  jrlad  of  such   an  opportunit}' to  stratify  his 

ambition  at  tlic  oxjicnsi!  of  liis  enemy,  Austria,  eagerly  iirollcred  liis  support.  He 
acconlinnly  m:irclied  i;ito  llunu-nry,  loolv  Jvasciiau,  liis  advance  more  resembling  u 
triumphal  procession  than  a  hostile  invasion,  and  on  arriving  under  the  walls  of  Pres- 
burg  was  greeted  with  every  mark  of  joy  by  the  citi/ens.  AVith  an  army  now  swelled 
by  Hungarian  volunteers  to  nearly  100,000  "men,  he  pursued  his  route  towards  Vienna, 
driving  before  him  the  Spaniards  under  Jjucciuoy,  and  the  Austrians  undcir  Diimpierre; 
and  would  doubtless  have  captured  the  cai)ital  had  not  the  severity  of  tlie  season  ami 
the  want  of  provisions,  C()nd)ined  with  the  reinforcement  of  Idsopjionents,  and  the  defeat 
of  his  lieutenant,  Rngotski,  in  Hungary,  compelled  him  to  retreat  for  a  time.  However, 
though  he  retired  sis  far  as  Kaschau,  he  did  not  relinguish  his  hold  of  Hungary,  oi 
which,  by  the  assend)led  diet,  he  luui  been  crowned  king  at  Presburg,  2olh  Aug.,  i()20; 
but,  resuming  the  offensive,  on  the  defeat  a-id  death  of  Bucquoy,  before  Neuhausel,  lie 
recovered  the  fortre.s.ses  which  the  imperialists  had  retaken,  and  spread  devastation  and 
terror  to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  His  allies,  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  being  ajJiiarently 
crushed,  H.  concluded  peace  with  Ferdinand  II.,  receiving  the  tOAvn  of  Kaschau.  with 
seven  Hungarian  counties  adjoining  Transylvania,  the  principalities  of  Oppeln  and  Rat- 
ibor  in  Silesia,  and  the  dignity  of  prince  of  the  empire.  This  treaty,  however,  was  soon 
broken  by  the  emperor,  who  tiiought  .so  favorably  of  his  own  situation  as  to  imagine  he 
could  violate  his  agreement  with  impunity;  but  he  was  soon  imdeceivcd,  for  B.,  raising 
an  army  of  G0,000  men,  invaded  Moravia,  obtained  the"  solemn  renewal  of  the  former 
treaty,  atifl  then  retreated  homewards.  His  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Brandenburg 
in  1G25  involved  him  once  more  in  the  thirty  years'  war;  but  he  finally  retired  from  the 
contest  in  the  following  year,  and  thenceforth  devoted  himself  exclu.s^ivel}'  to  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  Tnuisylvania.  He  died  in  1629,  after  a  lingering  and  painful  illness.  B.'s 
reign  was  a  glorious  and  flourishing  epoch  in  the  history  of  llie  little  jnineipality;  for 
not  only  did  the  great  successes  achieved  through  his  military  talents  give  a  prestige  to 
its  arms,  but  his  protection  of  .science  and  letters,  in  both  of" which  he  was  well  accom- 
plished, did  much  to  aid  the  progress  of  learning.  He  founded  the  academy  of  Welss- 
emburg  at  Karlsburg,  and  installed  there,  as  professors,  Opitz,  Alstedt,  Biesterfild,  and 
Piscator. — His  brother  Stephen  succeeded  him.  but  was  soon  compelled  to  resign  the 
throne. — To  the  same  family  of  RcLhlen  belong  John  and  Wolfgang,  both  chancellors 
of  Transylvania,  the  former  of  whom  is  celebrated  for  his  work,  Bcnnn  TrioiyyJianicarvm, 
Uhyi  ii\  (llerinannstadt,  168-3),  which  gives  the  history  of  the  principality  from  1629  to 
1663;  and  the  latter  of  whom  wrote  a  history  in  16  books,  the  MS.  of  which,  from  lou^ 
neglect,  had  been  much  damaged,  but  whicli  was  afterwards  restored  and  completed, 
and  published  (6  vols.)  at  Hermannstadt  in  1793,  under  the  title  of  Wolfgungi  de  Bethleu 
HUtvria  de  Ikhus  Transi/luinkis  (1526-1609). 

BETHNAL  GREEN,  an  eastern  suburb  of  London,  in  Middlesex,  including  Victoria 
park.  Pop.  '71,  120,104,  many  being  silk- weavers.  It  pos.ses.ses  a  mu.seum,  a  branch 
of  the  one  at  s.  Kensington. 

BETH3AI  DA,  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  mefioned  in  Scripture  as  the  city  of  Peter  and 
Andrew  and  Philip,  and  now  a  heap  of  ruins  overgrown  with  grass. 

BETHSHEMESH  ("house  of  the  sun,"  or  "  sun  town;''  modern  name  Ain-e»h-8hems, 
"fountain  of  the  sun,"  now  distinguishable  by  neither  house  nor  fountain  from  wliich 
it  was  likely  to  derive  its  name),  a  ruined  city  of  Palestine,  15  m.  av.s.w.  of  Jerusalem, 
finely  situated  on  the  point  of  a  low  ridge,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
country,  rendered  interesting  by  the  exploits  of  Sam.son.  B.  was  a  sacerdotal  city 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  bordering  alike  on  the  possessions  of  Dan  and  of  the 
Phili.stines,  and  fixed  by  Eu.sebius  ten  Roman  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  on  the  ISicop- 
olis  road.  It  is  interesting  as  the  place  where  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  tirst  rested,  after 
the  Philistines  had  sent  it  back  (1  Sam.  vi.).  One  of  Solomon's  twelve  i)urve}^ors 
resided  at  B.,  where  also  was  fought  the  battle  between  Judah  and  Israel,  in  which 
Jehoasli  captured  Amaziah  (2  Kings  xiv.  11,  13).  B.  was  taken  by  the  Philistines 
during  the  reign  of  Aliaz,  and  from  that  time  disappears  from  sacred  history. 

BETHUNE,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  Pas-de- Calais,  situated  on  a  rock  over- 
looking the  river  Brette.  and  the  canals  of  Lawe  and  Aire,  16  m.  n.n.w.  of  Arra.s.  It  is 
strongly  fortified,  part  of  the  works  and  the  citadel  having  been  constructed  by  Vauban. 
It  has  m.'inufactures  of  linen  and  cloth,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  the  asiricultural  prod- 
uce of  the  surrounding  country.  Taken  by  the  French  in  1645,  it  Avas  retaken  by  the 
allies  in  1710.  but  w^^s  re.stored' to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  tirst  artesian 
wells  are  said  to  have  been  bored  here.     Pop.  '76,  9315. 

BETHUNE,  George  AV.vshington,  d.d.,  1805-62;  b.  New  York;  son  of  a  Scotch 
merchant  and  philanthropi.st;  educated  at  Dickinson  college  and  Princeton  theological 
.seminary;  in  1828  pastor  of  a  Dutch  reformed  church  at  Rliinebeck:  then  at  Utica, 
K.  Y. ;  and  in  1834  in  Philadelphia.  In  1849  he  took  charge  of  a  newly  formed  congrega- 
tion in  Brooklyn;  ten  years  later  visited  Italy  to  improve  his  health;  returned  to  New 
York  and  ofliciated  a  short  time,  and  in  1861  'again  went  to  Italy,  where  he  died  sud- 
denly from  apoplexy.  In  literature  he  was  known  as  the  ixwlhov  oi  Lni/s  of  L<ne  and 
Faith,  Early  Lost  aild  Early  Saved,  T/ie  History  of  a  Penitent,  a  memoir  of  his  mother, 
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Anna  Graham,  Lectures  on  the  Heidelberg  Catethkin,  and  as  editor  of  Britlah  Female 
Poets.  His  last  i^ublic  effort  in  liis  own  coiiuUy  was  an  elocnicnt  spoecli  made  at  the 
great  union  meetinu-  in  New  Yorlc,  April  20.  18G1.  lie  was  noted  as  an  elegant  scholar, 
a  tiue  conversationalist,  and  a  lover  of  woodland  sports. 

BE'TICK,  or  Be'tik,  on  the  river  Oxns,  central  Asia,  "one  of  the  greatest  ferries 
3)etween  Persia  and  Turkestan."  Lieut.  Burues.  ^vho  in  1834  pui)lished  an  account  of  his 
travels  in  central  Asia,  sa^s  the  Oxus  is  here  GoO^ds.  broad  and  25  to  29  ft.  deep. 

BETTUANS,  or  Bkciiv.\'nas,  the  name  of  an  exten.sive  nation  of  southern  Africa, 
occupying  t!ie  country  between  23"  and  29°  e.  long.,  and  extending  from  28'  s.  lat.  north- 
ward beyond  the  troiiie  of  Capricorn.  The  B.  are  generally  of  a  peaceful,  indeed  cow- 
ardly- di.spo-^iliou,  and  are  divided  into  many  tribes  under  the  government  of  eliiefs,  who 
exercise  a  kind  of  ])atriarchal  authority  over  them.  According  to  Dr.  Living.'^tone,  the 
different  tribes  take  their  names  from  certain  animals,  "  showing  probably  that  in  for- 
mer times  Ihey  were  addicted  to  animal  worship.  The  term  Bakatla  means  'they  of  the 
monkey:'  Bakucna,  'they  of  the  alligator;'  Batiipi,  'they  of  the  fish;'  each  tribe  having 
a  super.stitious  dread  of  the  animal  after  which  it  is  called.  They  al.-^o  use  the  word 
'  bina,'  to  dance,  in  reference  to  the  custom  of  thus  naming  tliemselves,  so  that  when  you 
wish  to  ascertiin  what  tribe  they  belong  to,  you  say,  '  What  do  you  danceV  It  would 
seem  as  if  that  had  been  part  of  the  worship  of  old."  Many  tribes  formerly  existing 
are  e.xtinct,  as  is  evident  from  the  names  that  have  now  no  living  r''preseutatives._  The 
B.  have  a  vague  notion  of  a  supreme  being,  but  no  intelligent  idea  of  his  attributes. 
Dr.  Livingstone  describes  the  tribe  to  which  he  attached  himself — the  Bakuena  or  Bak- 
wains — who  are  favorable  .specimens  of  the  nation,  as  generally  slow  "in  coming  to  a 
decision  on  religious  subjects;  but  in  questions  concerning  their  worldly  ailairs  they  are 
keenly  alive  to  their  own  interests."'  Lr  all  agricultural  matters  they  are  very  acute, 
exhibiting  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  of  the  nature 
and  habits  of  animals.  They  have  a  superstitious  reverence  for  a  class  of  impostors  call- 
ing themselves  "  rain-doctors,"  who  profess  to  be  able  to  bring  down  rain  in  dry  seasons 
by  a  certain  specific,  composed  of  all  kinds  of  disgusting  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. One  peculiarity  of  the  B.  is  their  inability  to  build  their  houses  square;  all 
erections  take  a  circular  form. 

BETLIS.     See  Bitlis,  ante. 

BETHOTHMENT,  a  mutual  engagement  by  a  man  and  woman  with  a  view  to  mar- 
riage. This  anciently  consisted  in  the  interchange  of  i"ings,  kissing,  joining  hands,  and 
the  testimony  of  witnesses;  and  the  ecclesiastical  law  punished  the  violation  of  such  B. 
by  e.vcommuuication;  but  such- a  spiritual  consequence  was  aboli-shed  by  the  26  Geo. 
II.  c.  33.  A  previous  B.  had  also  been  regarded  as  a  legal  impediment  to  marriage  with 
another.  "It  was  not,"  saj's  Mr.  Macqueen,  in  his  Trei'tise  on  the  Ac  in  Divorce  Jurisdic- 
tion, 1858,  p.  73,  "by  the  axe  that  the  promoter  of  the  English  reformation  extinguished 
his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  He  tirst  carried  her  into  the  ecclesiastical  court,  and 
there  obtained  a  sentence,  on  the  ground  of  her  alleged  precontract  with  Nori  humberland. " 
The  aggrieved  party,  since  the  26  Geo.  II.,  has  been  left  to  the  only  remedy  of  an  action 
for  breach  of  promise.  In  Scotland  there  is  the  same  mode  of  redress  consequent  on  a 
refusal  to  proceed  to  matrimony;  but  in  that  country,  where  the  B.  or  engagement  can 
be  shown  to  have  been  a  clear,  free,  and  deliberate  premiit  consent  on  the  part  of  both 
the  man  and  woman  to  form  the  relationship  of  husi)and  and  wife,  such  a  contract  may 
be  cnf(n-ced  airaiust  the  recusant  party;  and  indeed  it  constitutes  marriage  itself.  Sec 
MAiutiAOE,  Promise,  Husband  and  Wife. 

BETTESTON,  Thomas,  a  celebratsd  actor,  for  about  half  a  century  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  the  English  stage,  was  born  in  London.  1635,  and  died  there  in  1710.  The 
best  contemporary  judges,  such  as  Addison,  Cibber,  etc.,  bear  admiring  witness  to  his 
dramatic  powers,  which  overcame  the  natural  disadvantages  of  a  low  voice,  small  eyes, 
and  an  ungainly  figure.  His  private  character  was  highly  estimable,  cheerful,  modest, 
and  generous.  After  a  retirement  of  many  j-ears,  it  became  known  that  his  circum- 
stances were  very  straightened,  and  it  was  determined  to  give  him  a  public  i)enefit.  On 
the  6th  April,  1709,  the  spirited  veteran  (then  in  Ids  74th  year)  appeared  with  immense 
icMt  in  tlie  youthful  part  of  Valentine  in  Congreve's  Loce  for  Love.  He  acted  .seveial 
times  again,  ilrs.  B.  took  the  same  rank  among  contemporary  actresses  as  her  husband 
did  among  actors. 

BETTING,  or  Wagering,  is  an  inveterate  practice  of  the  English,  which  is  exempli- 
fied in  almost  all  classes  of  society,  but  more  particularly  m  relation  to  horse-racing: 
bets  as  to  which  will  be  the  winning  horse  at  a  particular  race,  being  entered  into  by 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  of  the  people.  Sanctioned  by  fashion,  betting  on  horses 
is  carried  on  to  so  ruinous  an  extent  in  the  metropolis  that  the  legislature  has  interfered 
tociieck  the  evil.  The  haunts  of  betters  called  BETTiNf^-HousEs  are  suppressed  by  the 
16  and  17  Vict.  c.  119.  The  act  declares  them  to  be  a  common  nui-sance.  and  contrary 
to  law,  and  prohibits  them  under  very  severe  penalties.  But  it  ])rovides  that  its  enact 
ments  shall  not  extend  to  stakes  or  de]H)sit  due  to  the  winner  of  any  race,  or  lawful 
sport,  game,  or  exercise.     The  act  was  extended  to  Scotland  in  1874.     See  Gambling. 
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BETTOLA,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  tlio  province  of  Piaccnza,  about  20  m.  8."w.  of 
the  town  of  the  same  name.     It  is  situated  on  the  i^ure,  in  a  fertile  district.     Pop.  5C68. 

BETULA.     See  Bmcn. 

BETULA'CE^;,  or  Betuli'ne/E.     See  Amentace/K  and  Biiicn. 

BETWAH,  a  river  of  India,  which,  after  a  n.e.  course  of  840  m.,  joins  the  Jumna  on 
the  ri.!i:ht,  about  iJO  m.  to  the  c.s.c.  of  Calpoc.  It  rises  in  theVindhya  mountains,  wliich, 
uniting  the  w.  and  the  c.  Ghauts  at  their  northern  extremities,  form  tlie  dividing 
ridge  between  tlic  basins  of  tiie  Nerbudda  and  tlie  Ganges.  It  runs  tiirough  beds  of 
iron  ore,  and  waters  the  towns  of  liilcali  and  Jliaiisi.  Tlie  source  of  the  B.  is  in  lat. 
23'  14'  n.  and  long.  77"  22'  e.,  and  its  mouth  in  lat.  25'  57'  and  long.  80'  17'.  It  is 
descril)ed  as  a  very  great  river,  being,  even  in  the  dry  season,  half  a  mile  wide  at  its 
junction  v»ith  the  Jumna.     It  is,  however,  not  navigable  in  any  part  of  its  course. 

BEUKELZOON,  Wii-i,iam,  a  person  in  humljle  life,  belonging  to  the  small  town  of 
Biervlict.  in  lloli:ind,  was  the  first  who  succeeded  in  salting  and  preserving  lierrings  in  a 
Batisfactory  manner.  This  improvement,  winch  i.-;  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year 
1386,  communicated  a  great  impetus  to  tlie  industr}- of  the  fislieries  of  Holland.  It  is 
related  tliat  the  emperor,  C'iiarks  V.,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  B.,  and  there  at« 
a  herring  in  expression  of  his  gratitude  for  the  invention.  The  tierivation  ot  pickle  from 
B.'s  name,  also  written  Beukels,  Bokel,  etc.,  is  fantastic.     B.  died  in  1397. 

BEULli,  CnAKi.ES  Eiinest,  1826-74;  a  French  archaeologist  and  author,  edncatcd 
in  the  normal  school  at  Paris,  and  sent  to  Atlieus  as  one  of  the  professors  of  the  school 
established  there  in  1852.  He  discovered  the  propylaja  of  the  acropolis,  and  wrote 
L'Acropole  d'Athcncs,  -which  was  published  by  the  I'rench  government.  Honors  came 
rapidly,  and  he  was  soon  a  member  of  all  important  scientific  societies,  and  of  the  legion 
of  honor.  His  later  years  were  devoted  to  politics.  Among  his  works  are  Sfurh^i  in 
t/ie  Pcloponneiiis,  The  Momys  of  Athens,  Hidury  vj'  Sculpture  before  Phklias,  and  Hisloi-y 
cf  Greek  Art. 

BEUST,  Friedp.icii  Febdinand  Freiiterii  vox,  German  statesman,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  mod<;ru  politicians.  His  family  is  of  old  nobility,  di-stinguished  both  in 
tiie  field  and  the  cabinet.  B.  was  b.  on  13th  Jan..  1809,  at  Dresden,  and  after  a  care- 
ful preliminary  education  in  Dresden,  he  attended  tiie  universities  of  Gottingen  and 
Leipzic.  Having  conceived  early  a  liking  for  politics,  he  devoted  himself  to  diplomac}'. 
After  spending  some  time  in  travel  (1834^35),  he  served  as  secretary  of  embassy,  first  in 
Berlin,  and  then  in  Paris.  In  1838,  he  represented  his  government  at  Munich,  where  he 
began  to  show  his  diplomatic  talents,  and  soon  acquired  a  certain  celebrity.  Eight  years 
later,  he  went  to  London  in  the  same  character,  from  which  he  was  removed  in  1848  to 
Berlin.  When  called  back  to  Dresden  in  1849,  he  received  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affiiirs. 
In  this  oflicc,  he  declared  against  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  for  the  German 
empire,  and  when  thereupon  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Dresden,  he  called  in  tl>e 
assistance  of  Prussian  nulitary,  which  speedily  crushed  it.  K  few  years  later,  he  was 
made  minister  of  the  interior."  On  the  death  of  Frederick  VII.  of  Denmark  (1863),  B. 
came  forward  prominently  as  tlie  exponent  of  the  German  national  feeling  on  tlie 
Slesvig-Holstein  question.  In  the  name  of  his  government,  he  disavowed  the  London 
protocol,  and  urged  a  policy  favorable  >o  the  wishes  of  the  duchies,  and  in  harmony 
witli  the  national  feeling  of  Germany.  And,  indeed,  so  prominent  and  popular  did  lie 
become  at  this  time,  that  he  was  sent  as  representative  of  the  German  bund  (the  first, 
that  ever  was  sent)  to  the  London  conference,  where  he  stood  his  ground  firmly,  taking 
for  his  basis  the  principle  of  nationalities.  Always  the  friend  of  Austria,  he  naturally 
Bupportcd  that  country  in  the  crisis  of  1866,  joining  in  the  declaration  of  war  acrainst 
Pru.ssia,  against  the  wishes  of  at  least  the  liberal  party  in  Saxony.  After  the  termination 
of  the  "  six  Aveeks'  war,"  he  was  obliged,  at  the  demand  of  Prussia,  to  resign  his  office. 
He  has  since  entered  the  service  of  Austria,  and  risen  to  the  head  of  affairs.  The  chief 
result  of  his  policy  in  the  reorganization  of  the  empire  is  the  reconciliation  of  Hungary 
(ISe"?)  on  the  footing  of  its  remaining  a  separate  kingdom.  See  Germany.  In  1871, 
he  resigned  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  from  that  year  till  1878  was  ambassador  in 
England. 

BEU  THEN,  or  Bvtom,  a  t.  of  Prus.sian  Silesia,  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  government  of  Oppeln,  and  50m.  s.e.  from  Oppeln,  near  the  Polish  frontier. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woolen  cloths  and  earthenware.  Tlie  language  generally  spokea 
is  Polish.     Pop.  '75,  19,367. 

BEVEL,  a  term  used  by  builders  to  describe  a  sloped  or  canted  surface.  Sec 
Spi-ay. 

BEVELAND,  North  and  Sorxn,  two  islands  in  the  estuary  of  the  Scheldt,  Nether- 
lands provinre  of  Zecland.  South  B.  is  the  largest  and  most  fertile,  containing  84,000 
acre.s,  with  a  pop.  of  34,325.  The  chief  town.  Goes  (lliis),  near  the  n.  side,  is  well 
built,  and  has  6239  inhabitants.  Making  salt,  leather,  beer,  candles,  oil,  chocolate, 
weaving  cottons,  and  book-printing  are  the  chief  industries.  South  B.  produces  wheat 
and  other  grain,  colza,  madder,  potatoes,  and  fruit  abundantly.  Fi.sh  are  plentiful. 
North  B.  is  low  and  marshy,  has  an  area  of  15,250  acres;  pop.  '75,  7308,  employed 
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with  agriculture.  Both  islands  ave  suffered  dreadfully  from  inundations.  lu  1582, 
North  B.  was  completely  covered  with  water,  many  of  the  inhabitants  perishing; 
and  it  reinaiiied  submerged  for  several  years.  At  tlie  .same  time,  the  flourisliiug  town  of 
Romerswaal  was  separated  from  South  B.,  and  afterwards  so  encroached  on  by  the 
sea,  tliat  tlie  whole  of  the  inliabitants  had  to  leave  it.  The  islands  also  suffered"  con- 
siderably from  inundation  in  1808.  Within  recent  years,  much  good  has  been  effected 
by  drainage, 

BEVELLED-GEAR.    See  Gearing. 

BEVERIDGE,  Wili,i.\m,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  was  b.  at  Barrow,  Leicestershire,  in 
1638.  Entering  St.  .John's  college,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  15,  he  at  once  became 
remarkable  for  his  diligence  and  piety,  and  particularly  for  his  devotion  to  the  study  of 
orjcntal  languages,  a  ti'eatise  on  which  he  published  at  the  age  of  20.  In  1660,  having 
obtained  his  degree  of  m..\.,  he  was  onhiined  both  deacon  and  priest.  After  many  ex- 
cellent preferments,  in  which  he  was  remarkable  for  his  devotion  to  his  pastoral  duties, 
he  was.  in  1704,  appointed  to  the  bisliojjric  of  St.  Asaph,  having  previouslj-  refused  to 
accept  that  of  Bath  and  Wells,  on  tlie  deprivation  of  Dr.  Thomas  Kenn,  for  not  taking 
the  oaths  to  the  government  of  William  III.  He  died  March  5.  1708,  leaving  the  great 
bulk  of  his  propert\-  to  the  societies  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  knowledge,  and  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  and  a  reputation  for  sincere  piety  and  great 
learning.  His  works,  which,  besides  the  treatise  mentioned,  include  another  on  chro- 
nology, a  collection  of  canons  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  to  that  when  the  synod  of 
Constantinople  restored  Photius,  and  various  sermons  and  works  of  a  religious  kind, 
with  a  life,  were  collected  and  published  in  9  vols.  8vo  in  1824,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hartwell  Home. 

BEVERLAND,  Adri.vn,  a  Dutch  scholar  who,  by  several  of  his  writings,  but  more 
especially  by  his  unorthodox  interpretation  of  the  fall,  caused  great  excitement  among 
the  theologians  of  his  day.  He  was  l)orn  at  Middelburg,  in  Zeeland,  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  c.  :  had  studied  law,  visited  the  Oxford  university,  and  was  settled  as  an 
attorney  in  Holland,  when,  in  1678,  he  published  his  pamphlet,  Pcccatum  Original, 
w'hich  was  not  onl}'  burnt  at  the  Hague,  but  led  to  his  own  imprisonment,  and  to  his 
expulsion  from  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  whither  he  had  wished  to  betake  himself.  On  his 
return  to  the  Hague,  he  wrote  I)e  Stolatm  Virginitatis  Jure  (the  Hague,  1680),  which  gave 
still  greater  offense  than  his  first  work.  Soon  after,  he  came  to  England,  w  here  he 
found  a  supporter  in  Isaac  Vossius,  and  probably  received  his  degree  as  doctor  of  civil 
law  in  Oxford.  But  it  would  appear  from  his  virulent  attacks  against  several  digni- 
taries of  the  Englisli  ciuirch,  that  he  met  with  a  good  deal  of  theological  opposition  in 
England  also.  Probably  it  was  the  death  of  his  benefactor,  Isaac  Vossius,  in  1689.  that 
led  him  in  169o  to  repudiate  his  earlier  writings,  and  to  regret  their  tone.  Having 
become  insane',  he  appears  to  have  died  in  England  soon  after  1712.  In  spite  of  his 
numerous  enemies,  B.  .';tood  high  in  the  friendship  of  some  of  tlie  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  time.  His  views  respecting  original  sin  have  been  often  expressed  by  olliers, 
both  before  and  after  his  day,  though  in  a  less  flippant  style.  His  works  are  now  mere 
bibliographical  curiosities. 

BEVERLEY,  the  chief  t.  of  the  e.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  1  m.  w.  of  the  river  Hull, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  canal,  and  10  m.  n.n.w.  of  the  city  of  Hull.  B.  for- 
merly returned  two  members  to  parliament,  but  was  disfranchised  in  1870.  Its  trade 
consists  in  corn,  coal,  and  leather,  and  there  are  several  whiting  and  agricultural  imple- 
ment manufactories.  The  finest  object  in  B.  is  the  superb  Gotliic  minster  or  the  col- 
legiate church  of  St.  John,  ranking  next  to  York  minster  among  the  ecclesiastical 
structures  of  the  country,  and  exhibiting  different  styles  of  Gothic  architecture;  the 
oldest  part  being  of  the  18th  century.  The  choir  contains  the  celebrated  Percy  slirine, 
of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship.  The  grammar-school  of  B.  is  so  old,  that  the  date 
of  its  foundation  is  unknown.  B.  arose  out  of  a  priory  founded  about  the  year  700,  and 
received  its  name  from  Beverlac,  "lake  of  beavers,"  from  the  great  number  of  these 
animals  in  a  neighboring  lake  or  morass.     Pop.  '71,  10,218. 

BEVERLEY,  JOHN  OF,  a  prelate  of  the  7th  and  8th  c,  born  in  Northumbria,  and 
tutor  of  the  venerable  Bede.  He  was  bi.shop  in  Hexham  in  685,  and  archbishop  of  York 
in  687.  In  717,  he  resigned  and  retired  to  a  college  which  he  had  previously  founded 
at  Beverley,  where  he  died  in  721.  Among  his  works  are  Erposiiion  of  Luke,  Homilies 
on  the  EvangeUatu,  and  a  number  of  epistles. 

BEVERLOO',  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Limbourg,  12  m.  n.w.  of  Hes- 
selt.  On  the  extensive  heaths  near  is  the  permanent  military  camp  for  the  instruction 
of  the  Belgian  armj''. 

BEVERLY,  a  t.  in  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Eastern  railroad,  18  m.  from  Boston, 
connected  with  the  city  of  Salem  by  a  bridge.  It  has  many  fine  residences  of  Boston 
merchants,  which  overlook  its  good  harbor.  ]\Iany  of  its  people  are  engaged  in  the 
business  of  ti.'^hing.     Pop.  of  township,  '70,  7330. 

BEVERWYK,  a  pleasant  village  in  n.  Holland,  with  extensive  meadows  on  one  side 
and  well  wooded  country-seats  on  the  other,  7  m.  n.  from  Haarlem;  pop.  '75,  3339,  who 
live  by  gardening  and  various  trades.  Strawberriea  and  vegetables  are  cultivated  for 
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tlic  Ainstcrtlam  and  ITiiurlcm  markets.    There  is  a  haven  with  a  branch  canal  leading  to 
the  lari^o  canal  from  the  North  sea  to  Anisterdiim 

BEWD  LEY  (formerly  Beaulieu,  from  its  pleasant  situation),  a  t.  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Severn,  iu  the  n.w.  of  Worcestershire,  1-1  m.  n.n.w.  of  Won;ester.  Pop.  71,  7614.  B. 
returns  one  member  to  parliament.  It  has  manufactures  of  leather,  combs,  lantern 
leaves,  carpets,  and  iron  and  brass  wares.  The  chief  transit  for  goods  is  by  the  Severn. 
Near  the  town  is  a  ])ublic  park  of  4U0  acres,  with  tine  groves  of  elm,  oak,  uud  plane. 

BEWICK,  TnoMA.s,  a  celebrated  wood-engraver,  was  b.  at  Cherryburu,  near  New. 
castlfon-Tyue,  in  175!}.  Apprenticed  to  Beilby,  an  engraver  iu  Newcastle,  he  dis- 
played such  extraordinary  aptitude  iu  his  art,  that,  at  the  age  of  17,  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  cutting  of  the  whole  of  the  diagrams  in  Iluttmi's  Treatise  on  Mc/isu ration.  He 
afterwards  illustrated  Oni/'s  Fables,  obtaining  in  1775,  for  one  of  the  cuts,  the  "Old 
llound,"  the  prize  which  the  society  of  arts  had  offered  for  the  best  wood-engraving. 
In  1790,  B.,  who  had  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Beilby,  com{)l('te(l,  along  with 
his  brother  John,  who  was  his  pupil,  the  illustrations  for  a  Ueiural  History  of  British 
QuadrapecU,  a  work  which  raised  his  reputation  fur  above  that  of  any  of  Ins  contempo- 
raries, and  gaineil  for  him  the  honorable  and  not  undeserved  appellation  of  the  reviver 
of  wood-engraving.  Considered  as  works  of  art,  these  illustrations  are  still  unrivaled 
in  graphic  force  of  expression  and  tidelity  to  nature,  though  the  great  mechanical 
improvements  in  the  art  introduced  since  B.'s  time  have  rendered  them  inferior  in  clear- 
ness and  delicacy  of  execution  to  some  of  the  best  cuts  of  the  present  day.  Assisted  by  his 
brother,  B.  illustrated  Goldsmith's  Traveler  and  Desert4'd  Village,  Parnell's  lltnnit,  and 
Somcrville's  Chase;  and  in  1797  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  British  Birds, 
which  was  followed  in  1804  by  the  second.  This  splendid  work  was  entirely  B.'s  own,  his 
brother  having  dietl  in  179.1.  B.'s  last  work,  the  unfinished  proofs  of  which  he  received 
the  Saturday  before  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Gateshead,  Nov.  H,  1828,  is  called 
"  Waiting  for  Death,  "anil  represents  an  old  worn-out  horse,  with  great  pathos  and  truth. 
It  was  designed  to  assist  iu  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  A  large  cut  of  a  bull — 
of  the  Caledonian  breed — is  considered  B.'s  chef-d'auvrc.  B.  had  many  pupils,  some  of 
wliom  were  afterwards  eminent  as  engravers. 

BiCWLEY,  Anthony,  b.  Tennessee,  1804;  hanged  by  a  mob  in  Texas,  Sept.  13, 1860. 
In  181:},  he  entered  the  Missouri  conference  as  a  Methodist  minister,  but  when  the  church 
divided  on  the  .slavery  question  he  adhered  to  neither  side,  but  preached  independently, 
earning  his  living  by  manual  labor.  Other  independents  supported  him,  and  he  became 
by  their  consent  a  presiding  elder.  When  the  church  in  Missouri  was  reorganized  in 
1848.  he  came  back  to  its  service.  In  spite  of  the  universal  persecution  of  "abolition 
preachers,"  he  kept  the  tenor  of  his  way,  and  in  1858  was  sent  to  Texas.  He  was  driven 
out  by  violence,  but  returned  to  the  work  in  1880,  saying  to  protesting  friends,  "Let 
them  hang  or  burn  me  if  they  choose,  a  hundred  will  rise  out  of  my  ashes."  But  the 
opposition  was  so  great  that  he  was  again  compelled  to  leave.  Then  a  reward  was 
offered  foi-  his  head,  and  he  was  kidnapped  iu  ^Missouri,  hurried  off  to  Texas,  and  hanged. 

BEX,  a  village  of  (1870)  B804  inhabitants,  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Van d,  situated  on 
the  high-road  to  the  Simplon,  about  36  m.  s.e.  of  Lausanne.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
extensive  salt  mines,  salt  works,  and  .sulphur  baths.  One  of  the  mines,  called  Da.  Bouil- 
let,  has  a  gallery  7^  ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  wide,  extending  horizontally  into  the  mountain  a 
distance  of  more  than  2000  yards.  The  quantity  of  salt  annuftlly  produced  at  B.  is 
between  1000  and  2000  tons. 

BEXAR',  a  co.  m  s.w.  Texas;  intersected  bv  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San 
Antonio  railroad:  1450  .sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  16,043—2303  colored.  Productions,  corn,  cotton, 
wool,  liiitter,  and  cattle.     Co.  seat,  San  Antonio. 

BEXAE',  San  Antonio  de,  a  thriving  t.  of  Texas,  on  the  San  Antonio  river,  at  a 
distance  of  110  m.  to  the  s.w.  of  Austin  city.  It  is  growing  rapidly  in  po))ulation 
(which  amounted  in  1870  to  12,256)  and  in  wealth.  The  place  possesses  six  news- 
papers, several  seminaries,  three  flouringmills,  throe  breweries,  etc.  San  Antonio  de 
Bexar  was  famous  in  the  conflicts  between  the  Mexican  authorities  and  the  American 
adventurers,  more  especially  for  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  by  the  former  of  col. 
Crockett  and  his  garrison. 

BEXAR'  DISTRICT,  or  Territory,  a  region  of  n.w.  Texas  between  the  Rio  Pecos, 
New  Mexico,  and  the  Indian  territory;  pop.  '70,  1077,  about  one  person  to  40  sq.railes. 
Most  of  the  n.w.  part  is  a  high  table-land  without  wood  or  water;  the  n.e.  and  e.  por- 
tion IS  well  watered  by  the  streams  that  run  into  the  Brazos  and  the  Colorado. 

BEY'ERLAND,  a  district  in  s .  Holland,  bounded  s.  by  the  Hollandish  I)iep  and 
Haringvliet.  It  has  several  thriving  villages,  of  which  Old  B.  has  4620  inhabitants; 
South  B.,  1703;  and  New  B.,  1263;  the  whole  canton,  16,000.  The  people  are  engaged 
IB  agriculture,  have  many  orchards,  and  grow  flax  extensively.  An  inland  shipping 
trade  is  carried  on  in  summer. 

BEYLE.  Marie-Henri,  1783-1842;  a  French  soldier  and  author,  better  known  as 
"  De  Stendhal,"  the  most  celebrated  of  his  many  noms  de  plume.  He  was  about  to  enter 
tkc  polytechnic  school,  vrhen  by  chance  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Marengo.     Car- 
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ried  aw.av  by  enthusiasm,  he  enlisted  as  quartermaster  of  dragoons,  rose  to  be  lieutenant, 
and  acted  as  aid-de-camp  to  geu.  Michaud.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  left  tlie  arniy 
and  led  a  roving  life — studying  in  Paris,  becoming  a  mercantile  clerk  in  Marseilles,  run- 
uing  after  a  beautiful  actress,  who  spoiled  his  romancie  by  mariying  a  rich  llussiau — and 
returned  to  war  in  the  commissariat  of  Napoleon's  ill-fated  Kussian  expedition,  wlierc 
he  remained  loyal  to  the  fallen  emperor.  After  the  restoration  he  resided  in  Mihui  until 
1821,  when  he  was  suspected  of  being  a  French  spy,  and  hastily  returned  to  Paris, 
remaiuing  there  niue  years,  acquiring  fame  as  an  accomplished  writer  and  man  of  the 
world.  In  I80O,  he  was  consul  at  Trieste,  and  afterwards  at  Civita  Veeclna,  tinaily 
returning  to  Paris  a  year  before  he  died.  He  wrote  lives  of  Haydn,  jVIozart,  and 
Metastasio;  Ji  history  of  Italian  painting;  Ilome,  Naples,  and  Florence  in  1817;  a  life 
of  Kossini;  De  VAnwiir;  an  essay  ou  Kacine  and  Shakespeare;  and  Promenades  dans 
Jionie.     lie  was  an  admirable  conversationist,  full  of  anecdote  and  apt  in  application. 

BEY  ROUT,  or  Beirut,  the  Berothai  or  Berothah  of  the  Old  Testament  (2  Samuel 
viii.  8,  and  Ezekiel  xlvii.  16);  and  the  Berytus  of  the  Romans.  It  was  besieged  and 
captured  by  Baldwin  I.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  1111;  recaptured  from  the  Christians  in. 
1187.  In  1197,  it  again  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  then  successively 
under  the  Saracen,  Seljukian,  and  Turkish  sultans.  In  course  of  the  operations  to  sup- 
port the  Turkish  claims  against  the  assumed  power  of  the  pasha  of  Egj'pt,  B.,  in  1840- 
41,  was  bombarded  by  the  English  ftret  under  sir  C.  Napier,  taken,  and  delivered  over 
to  the  Turks.  There  are  three  castles  still  standing  out  in  the  sea,  whose  battered 
walls  bear  witness  to  the  efficacy  of  tlie  British  cannon.  There  are  no  ancient  monu- 
ments worth  visiting. 

B.  is  a  flourishing  commercial  town,  situated  in  a  most  picturesque  position  on 
the  coast  oi  Syria,  and  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  55  m.  from  Damascus,  and  147  from 
Jerusalem.  It  is  the  chief  seaport,  market-town,  and  emporium  of  all  the  trade  with 
the  shores  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Cilicia;  and  has  a  pop.  of  about  70,000  (the  majority 
of  whom  are  Christians)  against  12,000  in  1835.  A  considerable  increase  in  population 
is  due  to  the  settlement,  in  1860,  of  numbers  of  the  Christian  refugees  from  Damascus. 
Several  British  merchants  are  established  in  B.,  and  there  is  a  branch  here  of  an  English 
bank  (the  Ottoman).  B.  supplies  the  Lebanon,  Damascus,  and  the  n.  of  Syria  to 
Antioch,  and  Joppa,  with  European  manufactures  and  goods.  French  steamers,  carry- 
ing mails,  leave  B.  everv  week  for  Marseilles.  British  steamers  ply  regularly  between 
England  and  B.  every  fortnight,  bringing  Manchester  manufactures,  prints'  chintzes, 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield  cutlery,  etc.,  and  returning  to  England  with  madder  roots,  , 
wool,  silk,  and  bitumen.  Since  1859,  a  direct  trade  has  been  carried  on  between  B.  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  articles  sent  to  the  United  States  being  wool  and  olive- 
oil;  and  since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  canal,  a  direct  eastern  trade  in  spices,  indigo,  and 
Mocha  coffee  has  sprung  up.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  roadstead,  with  shelter 
during  stormy  weather  in  the  Beyrout  river,  about  3  m.  from  the  town;  and  in  1874, 
£10,000  was  allotted  by  the  authorities  for  the  construction  of  a  harbor.  About  350 
merchant  vessels  of  different  nations  visit  and  leave  B.  every  year.  The  commerce  is 
steadilv  increasing.  In  1848,  the  imports  were  only  £546,266;  in  1873,  thev  were 
£1,323^153.  The  exports  in  1848  amounted  to  £253,(348;  in  1873,  they  were  £668,568. 
In  1853.  the  imports  into  B.  from  Great  Britain  were  £225,875;  in  1871,  they  had 
increased  to  £676,900.  A  commercial  tribunal,  composed  of  European  and  native  mer- 
chants, to  adjudicate  all  mercantile  disputes  and  bankruptcies,  has  lately  been  estab- 
lished; and  consuls  from  all  nations  reside  at  Beyrout.  Ship-building  has  begun  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  natives,  who  had  built  and  launched  at  B.  several  vessels  of 
50  to  80  tons  within  the  last  few  years.  There  are  extensive  factories  in  the  neighlx)r- 
liood,  producing  "Syrian  .silk,"  which  is  much  esteemed  in  the  London  and  Lyon 
markets.  In  1859,  a  line  of  omnibuses,  the  first  ever  seen  in  Syria,  was  established  at 
Beyrout.  The  natives  at  first  regarded  them  with  great  astonishment,  and  crowded 
from  all  sides  to  .see  them  pass.  A  French  company  completed  in  1862  a  good  road 
from  B.  to  Damascus.  In  1875,  an  English  company  completed  an  extensive  system  of 
water-works,  bringing  a  supply  of  excellent  water  from  the  Nahr-el-kelb,  or  Dog  river, 
a  distance  of  9  miles.  The  town  has  lately  been  improved  by  the  removal  of  the 
walls  which  formerly  surrounded  it.  From  its  proximity  to  the  mountains  of  Lebanon, 
on  which  the  climate  is  most  agreeable  and  salubrious,  B.  is  an  attractive  place  of  resi- 
dence; and  it  might  rise  into  importance  but  for  its  odious  Turkish  custom-house 
arrangements  and  .system  of  government. 

BEZA,  Theodore  (properly,  De  B^ze),  next  to  Calvin  the  most  energetic  and  influen- 
tial of  the  Genevese  reformers,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Vezelai,  in  Burgundy.  24th 
June,  1519.  He  received  an  admirable  education  in  Orleans,  from  ISIelchior  Wolmar, 
a  German,  who  w.ns  especially  learned  in  the  Greek  language,  and  also  imbued  with 
the  principles  of  the  reformation,  which  he  communicated  to  his  pupil.  As  early  as 
1539,  B.  became  known  as  a  writer  of  witty  and  elegant  but  indecent  verses,  the  pul)- 
lication  of  which  (1548)  caused  him  manj^  bitter  regrets  in  after-days,  wlien  his  heart 
was  jiurer.  In  his  20th  year,  he  obtained  his  degree  as  licentiate  of  civil  law.  and 
went  to  live  in  Paris,  where  he  appears  to  have  spent  s<;veral  j'^ears  in  a  kind  of 
fashionable  dissipation,  though  he  does   not   accuse   himself  of  any  gross  proliigac}-. 
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B.  possc'sscHi  ii  Imndsome  figure,  wliioli,  to;;ctlKT  wi)l»  his  fine  talents  and  ,c:ood  birth, 
openrd  to  him  the  most  brilii;iiit  ])r(>-<i)ect:5.  Although  not  :i  jiricst,  hi;  pocketed  the 
revenues  of  two  beuefice><,  while  his  iueome  was  liir^eiy  iiicreused  t)y  the  deulli  of  au 
elder  brother.  It  was  the  desire  of  his  relatives  that  he  siioidd  enter  the  churcli,  but 
a  private  murriage  whieh  B.  had  coutraeled,  rendered  this  impossible.  A  severe  illness 
iin\y  attaeked  him,  during  the  lap.se  of  wliieh,  the  folly  aiul  sinfulness  of  his  career 
vividly  presented  themselves  to  his  eouseieuce;  he  repented,  and  on  his  recovery,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  perils  and  perplexities  of  his  position,  he  went  to  Geneva  along  with 
his  wife,  Oct.,  1548.  Shortly  after,  he  was  appointeil  Greek,  jtrofessor  at  Lau.sanne,  au 
olliee  whieh  he  held  for  ten  years.  In  IGoO,  he  jjublished  with  success  a  melodrama, 
entitled  The  Sdcrifice  of  Abvalunn.  and  delivered  lectures  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans 
and  the  epistles  of  Peter  to  crowded  audiences.  Out  of  these  lectures  ultimately  sprang 
his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Latin.  In  1559,  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he 
became  Calvin's  ablest  coadjutor,  and  was  appointed  a  theological  professor  and  presi- 
dent of  the  college.  He  had  already  signalized  hims(;lf  by  his  work  De  ILvrctkis  a  Civili 
Mngixtvdtv  puhieiKU)<,  in  wliich,  like  many  othergood  but'mistaken  men,  he  ajiprcfvcd  of 
the  burning  of  Servetus.  His  diplomatic  tact  was  pari icidarly  good.  He  induced  the 
king  of  Navarre  to  exert  his  inliuence  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Frencli  Proleslants,  and 
was  i)ersuaded  by  the  latter  to  attend  the  conference  of  Catholic  and  rrotestant divines, 
held  at  Poi^sy  in  1561.  Here  his  courage,  presence  of  mind,  and  dexterity  made  a  very 
favorable  impression  on  the  French  court.  Catharine  de  Medicis  cntei'tained  so  l.igh 
an  opinion  of  his  abilities,  that  she  desired  him  to  remain  in  France.  While  in  Paris, 
lie  often  preached  before  the  king  of  Navarre  and  Conde.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  he  accompanied  the  latter  as  a  kind  of  military  chaplain,  and  after  his  capture 
attached  himself  to  ('oligny.  In  156;J,  he  once  more  returned  to  Geneva.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Calvin  died,  and  the  care  of  the  Genevese  church  now  fell  principally  upon 
Ids  shoulders.  He  presided  over  the  synods  of  French  I'cformcrs,  held  at  Rochelle  in 
1571,  and  at  Nlmes  in  15T2.  In  1574,  lie  was  deputed  by  Conde  to  transact  imporlant 
business  at  the  court  of  the  Palatinate;  and  in  1586  measured  himself  with  the  Wlirtem- 
berg  divines,  especially  Jacob  Andrea,  at  the  religious  conference  held  at  ]\Iontbeliard. 
In  1588,  his  first  wife  died,  and  although  verging  on  70,  he  married  another — an  awk- 
ward circumstance,  it  must  be  confessed,  and  one  which  his  enemies,  the  Jesuits,  tried 
to  make  a  handle  of;  but  B.,  who  still  retained  complete  mastery  over  his  faculties, 
retorted  with  his  accustomed  liveliness  and  skill.  In  1597,  his  calumniators  spread  the 
extremely  foolish  report  that  B.  was  dead,  and  at  the  last  hour  had  returned  to  the  bosom 
of  the  church.  The  Avitty  patriarch  replied  in  a  poem  full  of  sparkling  vigor.  He  died 
13th  Oct.,  1605,  at  the  ripe  age  of  86. 

B.  was  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles  of  his  master,  Calvin,  in  whose  spirit 
Le  vigorouslj' ruled  th(i  Genevan  cburch  for  forlj' years,  exercising  the  influence  of  a 
patriarch.  To  secure  its  tinity,  strength,  and  permanence,  he  spared  no  pains,  sacri- 
ficing even  his  personal  possessions.  By  his  abundant  learning,  his  persevering  zeal, 
his  acute  intellect,  his  fine  eloquence,  and  his  impressive  character,  he  rendered  it 
important  services.  His  numeious  theological  writings,  however,  cannot  be  said  to 
liave  proved  attractive  to  posterit}-.  They  have  almost  ceased  to  be  read.  The  works 
by  which  he  is  best  known  are  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Latin,  and  his 
Mistonj  of  the  French  Protefftantsfrom  1521  to  1563. 

BEZANT.     See  Besant. 

BEZA'S  CODEX,  or  Cambridge  Makuscript,  an  ancient  vellum  containing  the 
Greek  text  of  the  four  go.spels  entire  in  the  order  used  in  the  English  Bible,  the  Acts 
(except  a  number  of  omissions),  and  fragments  of  the  epistles.  It  is  believed  to  date 
from  the  6th  c,  Pnd  is  noted  for  many  interpolations,  there  being  600  in  the  Acts  alone. 
It  was  presented  to  Cambridge  university  by  Theodore  Beza,  who  obtained  it  about 
1562  from  a  Huguenot  soldier  who  took'  it  from  a  monastery  in  Lyons.  It  has  been 
printed  twice. 

BEZ'DAN,  a  market-t.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  the  Hungarian  province  of  Bacs, 
about  3  m.  e.  of  the  Danube,  and  12  m.  w.n.w.  from  Zombor.     Pop.  '69,  7573. 

BEZETHA,  one  of  the  four  hills  on  which  Jerusalem  is  built,  n.  of  Antonia,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  a  deep  ravine.  It  was  not  inclosed  until  Agrippa  built  the 
third  wall. 

BEZIEES,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Herault,  lat  43°  21'  n.  and  long.  3' 
13'  e.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Orb  and  the  canal  du  Midi,  about  38  m.  s.w.  of  Montpellier.  It  contains  some 
interesting  architectural  and  antique  buildings — the  principal  being  the  cathedral,  a 
noble  Gothic  edifice;  the  churches  of  La  Madeleine  and  St.  Aphrodise;  and  the  ancient 
episcopal  palace.  The  old  citadel  has  been  destroyed,  l)ut  the  walls  still  remain,  and 
are  made  use  of  as  a  promenade.  B.  has  manufactures  of  silk  stockings,  woolens, 
gloves,  parchment,  glass,  soap,  leather,  and  much  esteemed  confectioneries.  It  has  also 
extensive  brandy  distilleries,  and  is  the  center  of  most  of  the  trade  of  the  district.  The 
town  is  supplied  with  water  raised  from  the  Orb  by  means  of  a  steam-engine.  Pop.  '76, 
36,928. 
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B.  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  still  contains  Roman  remains.  It  is  historically 
interestiui,'  in  connection  with  the  massacre  of  the  Albiirenses,  its  inhabitants  having 
iK'cn  indiscriminately  i)Ut  to  tlie  sword  by  Simon  de  Montfort  and  tJie  pope's  legato, 
for  having  afforded  protection  to  the  fugitives  in  1209.  B.  suffered  also  in  the  religious 
wars  of  tile  IGtli  century. 

BEZIQUE  (from  Sp.  hcsi'co,  "  little  kiss,"  in  allusion  to  the  meeting  of  the  queen  and 
knave),  a  game  at  cards  played  with  a  double  pack,  from  which  tli^  twos,  threes,  fours, 
fives,  and  sixes  have  been  rejected.  The  remaining  cards  rank  from  ace  down,  as  in 
whist.  The  dealer  gives  three  cards  to  his  adversary,  three  to  himelf,  then  two  to  each, 
and  lastly  three  to  each,  and  turns  a  trumj).  Tricks  are  taken  as  in  whist  except  wlien 
the  cards  are  equal,  such  as  two  tens  together,  when  the  leader  wins  the  trick.  After 
each  trick  the  player  draws  one  card  from  the  stock,  the  winner  taking  tlie  top  card 
and  tlie  loser  the  next,  the  trump  card  or  the  one  exchanged  for  it  being  taken  up  last. 
The  object  of  the  game  is  to  promote  in  the  hand  various  combinations  of  cards  wliich, 
when  (ieclared,  entitle  the  liolder  to  certain  scores;  to  win  aces  and  tens;  and  to  win  the 
so-called  last  trick.  A  declaration  must  be  made  as  soon  as  the  tiick  is  taken  and  before 
drawin-:  from  the  pack,  and  this  is  done  by  placing  the  declared  cards  (one  of  which 
nnist  n()t  have  Ijeen  declared  before)  face  upward  on  the  table;  but  they  still  form  part 
of  the  hand  and  can  be  led  or  played  just  as  though  they  had  not  been  declared.  (Tiie 
rnles  are  too  long  to  be  inserted  here.)  There  are  also  three  or  four  bczique,  when  three 
or  four  packs  are  used.  The  game  is  usually  1000  points,  and  tlie  scores  vary  from  10,  for 
the  seven  of  trumps  played  or  exchanged,  to  500  for  double  bezique.  If  clubs  or  hearts 
are  trumps,  the  beziciue  cards  are  queen  of  spades  and  knave  of  diamonds,  and  vke 
T-erm  when  spades  or  diamonds  arc  trumps.  The  deal  goes  from  one  to  another  alter- 
nately until  the  game  is  finished. 

BE  ZOAK  (Pers.  paznr,  a  goat;  or  pa,  against,  and  zacliar,  poison),  a  concretion  found 
in  the  stomaciis  of  goats  or  antelopes,  and  formerly  much  valued  on  account  of  iinag- 
inarv  meiliciual  virtues,  particularly  as  an  antidote  to  poisons.  Concretions  of  various 
kiuils  are  found  in  the  stomachs  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  very  generally  having  for 
their  nucleus  some  small  indigestible  substance  which  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach. 
Sometimes  they  are  of  a  radiating  structure;  sometimes  formed  of  concentric  layers; 
sometimes  they  are  principally  coinposed  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  sometimes  of  phos- 
phate of  ammonia  or  magneshi.  Other  concretions  found  in  the  intestines,  etc.,  of 
various  animals  are  sonieUmes  also  called  bezoar.  See  Calculi.  The  value  of  a  B. 
being  supposed  to  increase  with  its  size,  the  larger  ones  have  been  sold,  particularly  in 
India,  for  very  great  prices. 

BHADAESA,  a  t.  of  Britisli  India,  in  the  cliiefcommissionersliip  of  Oude,  on  the 
T(  ns,  75  m.  e.  from  Lucknow.  Pop.  5000,  of  whom  2000  are  Mussulmans.  Here  is  an 
eleem  )sy nary  establishment,  founded  by  the  Nawab  Vizier  Asaf  ud  Dowlah.  with  an 
endowinent  of  15,000  rupees  a  year,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  divided  indiscriminately 
among  Mussulman  and  Hindu  religious  mendicants.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  a  seiad, 
or  descendant  of  Fatima. 

BHADRINATH ,  a  t.  of  Gurhwal.  in  the  lieut. -governorship  of  the  Xorth-western 
Provinces,  India,  situated  in  a  valley  of  the  Himalaj'a.  25  m.  to  the  s.  of  the  ]\Iauah 
pass,  which  leads  into  Thibet.  Lat'.  30''  44'  n.,  long.  79°  32'  e.  Its  highest  point  is 
10,291  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  while,  about  12  m.  to  the  w.,  there  is  a  group  of 
sunuTiits,  called  the  Rhadrinath  peaks,  having  the  respective  elevations  of  23,441, 
23,236,  22,934,  22,754,  22.556,  and  21,895  ft.;  the  e.  also,  and  the  s.w.,  presenting 
detached  mountains  of  similar  magnitude.  B.  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Visli- 
nugiing;!,  a  feeder  of  the  Aluknunda,  which  itself  again  unites  with  the  Bhageerettee 
to  "form  the  Ganges.  The  chief  attraction  of  the  place  is  its  temple,  which,  though 
tlie  actually  existing  edifice  is  modern,  is  .said  to  be  an  establishment  of  great  antiquity. 
Tliis  temple  overhangs  a  tank  of  about  30  ft.  square,  which  is  supplied,  by  a  subter- 
ranean passage,  from  a  thermal  spring  in  the  neighborhood.  As  ablution  in  these 
waters  is  held  to  cleanse  from  all  past  sins,  B.  is  a  grand  resort  of  pilgrims,  every  year 
bringing  large  numbers,  but  every  twelfth  year,  when  a  periodical  festival  is  celebrated, 
collecting  fully  50,000.  From  Nov.  to  April,  the  temple  and  its  deity  are  abandoned 
even  by  the  attendant  Brahmins,  on  account  of  the  cold. 

BHAGAVAD-GITA  (i.e..  Revelations  from  the  Deity)  is  the  title  of  a  religious  meta- 
physical poem,  intei'woven  :is  an  episode  in  the  great  Indian  epic  poem  of  the  Mahab- 
liarata  (q.v.)  Two  hostile  armies,  the  nearly  related  Kvn-us  and  Piindus,  are  drawn  up 
in  opposition,  ready  for  battle;  the  trumpets  sound  the  opening  of  the  combat;  and 
the  Pandu  Ardshuna  mounts  his  chariot,  whicii  is  guided  by  the  Deity  himself,  as 
charioteer,  in  the  human  form  of  Krishna.  But  when  Ardshuna  perceives  in  the 
liostile.army  his  relatives,  the  friends  of  his  youth,  and  his  teachers,  he  hesitates  to  com- 
mence the  struggle,  held  back  b}'  the  douijt  Whether  it  were  lawful  for  him,  for  the  sake 
of  the  earthlygain  of  reconquering  his  father's  kingdom,  to  transgress  the  divinely 
approved  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  state.  Upon  this,  Krishna  sets  forth,  in 
a  series  of  eighteen  poetic  lectures,  the  necessity  of  proceeding,  unconcerned  as  to  the 
consequences.     In  the  progress  of  his  long  discourse,  a  complete  system  of  Indian  relig- 
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ious  jihilosophy  is  developed,  in  which  the  highest  problems  of  the  human  mind  art 
treated  with  as  mueh  clearness  of  thought  us  elegance  of  language.  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  exactly  when  and  by  whom  the  work  was  composed.  It  is  not,  however,  one 
of  the  lirst  attempts  of  Indian  jihilosophy,  for  it  is  ratlier  of  an  eclectic  nature;  and 
before  it  could  have  been  composed,  tlicre  nuist  have  been  a  jieriod  of  long  continued 
intellectual  culti^■ation  in  many  philosophic  schools.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  writ- 
ton  in  the  1st  c.  after  Christ.  The  work  is  looked  upon  with  great  reverence  in  India, 
and  it  has  accordingly  been  made  the  subject  of  numerous  commentaries  (the  best  is  that 
of  Sridliara-Svanim,  pul»lished  in  Calcutta  in  1832),  and  it  has  likewise  been  translated 
into  various  Indian  dialects.  Five  dilTerent  nn^trical  versions  in  Hindi  apiieared  in  Bom- 
bay in  1842;  a  translation  into  the  Telugu  dialect  in  Madnis,  1840;  into  the  Cauarese, 
Bangalore,  184(5,  etc.  The  best  critical  edition  of  the  Sanskrit  text  is  that  of  A.  W.  von 
8chlegel  (2d  ed.,  Bonn,  184(j),  to  which  is  added  a  Latin  translation.  Among  the  other 
transhitions  may  be  mentioned  that  into  English  by  Wilkins  (Lond.  178o),  wlio  had  tho 
credit  of  first  making  the  work  known  in  Eiu-ope;  that  into  German,  by  Peiper  (Leip. 
18B4);  and  the  Greek  translation  by  Galanos  (Athens,  1848).  W.  von  Humboldt's  trea- 
tise. Upon  till'.  EpisDilcs  of  the  Mahahhu raid ,  l:iy)wni(u(lcr  the  Name  of  the  Jihuf/acad-Uitd 
(Berlin,  1827),  contains  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  the  poem. 

BHAGTJLPOKE',  the  capital  of  a  district  and  division  of  the  same  name  in  Behar,  pres- 
idency of  Bengal,  hit.  25  11'  n.,  long.  87'  east.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
which  is  even  here  7  m.  wide  in  the  rainy  season.  A  seminary  for  English  instruction  has 
been  here  established  by  the  British  government.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  troops 
for  keeping  in  check  the  Southal  tribes.  Pop.  '71,  69,678.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
are  two  round  towers  of  about  70  ft.  in  height,  of  the  origin  or  object  of  which  nothing 
is  known. — 2.  B.,  as  a  district,  contains  4327  sq.m.,  and  '71,  1,826,290  inhabitants,  .tt 
lies  s.  of  Nepaul,  in  hit.  24"  17'  to  26°  20'  n.,  long.  86"  15'  to  88°  3'  east.  _  About  a  tifth  is 
covered  by  hills,  which,  stretching  to  the  s.w.,  connect  themselves  with  the  Yindhyu 
mountains,  the  grand  dividing-ridge  between  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Ganges. — 3.  The 
division  of  B.  has  an  area  of  18,685  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  '71,  6,613,358. 

BHAMO',  a  t.  of  Burmah,  on  the  Upper  Irrawaddy,  40  m.  to  the  w.  of  the  Chinese 
frontier,  and  180  to  the  n.n.e.  of  Ava.  It  contains  lOUO  houses,  and  has  round  It  many 
populous  villages.  It  is  the  chief  mart  of  the  trade  with  China,  the  imports  being 
woolens,  cottons,  and  silks,  which  are  brought  chiefly  by  caravans.  B.  has  also  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  the  tribes  of  tho  neigliborhood,  wiio  exchange  their  native  prod- 
uce for  salt,  rice,  and  a  sauce  made  of  dried  fish.  There  is  a  British  resident,  and 
steamers  ply  to  Rangoon. 

BHANG,  the  eastern  name  for  hemp  (q.v.). 

BHANFUEA.     See  Bampura. 

BHAETRIHASI  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Indian  writer  of  apothegms.  Little  is 
known  regarding  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  A  legendary  story  makes  him  the 
brother  of  king  Vikramaditya,  who  lived  in  the  1st  c.  B.C.,  and  relates  of  him,  that  after 
a  wild  licentious  youth,  he  betook  himself  in  later  years  to  the  ascetic  life  of  a  hermit. 
His  name  has  been  given  to  a  collection  of  300  apothegms — whether  it  be  that  he  actually 
wrote  them,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  that  the  apothegms  were  popular  works,  written  by 
many  various  authors,  but  ascribed,  according  to  the  Indian  custom,  to  some  personage 
"well  known  among  the  people  in  legends  and  talcs.  Cheerful  descriptions  from  nature, 
and  charming  pictures  of  love,  alternate  in  these  apothegms,  with  wise  remarks  upon 
the  relations  of  life,  and  profound  thoughts  upon  the  Deity  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Bohleu  has  published  an  excellent  critical  edition  (Berlin,  1833),  with  a  siq^ple- 
ment,  Variw  Lcctionen  (Berlin,  1850),  as  well  as  a  successful  metrical  translation  into  Ger- 
man (Hamburg,  1835).  B.  has  a  certain  special  interest  as  having  been  the  first  Indian 
author  knijwn  in  Europe,  200  of  his  apothegms  having  been  translated  in  1053,  by  the 
missionary,  Abraham  Roger,  in  a  learned  work  published  at  Nuremburg,  under  the 
quaint  title.  Open  Gates  to  Jllddeii  Ileathenmn. 

BHATGONG',  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Nepaul,  situated  about  9  m.  s.e.  from  Kliat- 
mandu.  It  contains  a  palace  of  striking  appearance,  and  other  notable  buildings.  Tt  is  the 
favorite  residence  of  the  Brahmans  of  JMepaul,  who  form  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Its  present  population  is  estimated  at  12,000,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  once  con- 
tained 60,000  inhabitants 

BHATXI  li,  or  Bhattis,  a  people  of  northern  Hindustan,  in  the  British  district  of 
Hissar.  There  are  two  races,  one  of  Mohammedans  of  Rajput  descent,  who  are  the 
influential  class;  the  other  the  common  people,  known  as  Jats,  who  adhere  to  the  reli- 
gion of  their  immediate  superiors,  and  are  by  them  treated  with  moderation.  A  portion 
till  the  soil,  but  most  of  them  are  shepherds.  While  under  native  rulers  they  appear  to 
have  been  a  horde  of  freebooters,  savage  and  even  ferocious  in  disposition.  Their  rajah 
could  raise  20,000  or  30,000  men  for  war,  but  they  had  nothing  like  discipline.  Their 
former  capital  (of  the  same  name)  was  taken  in  1398  by  Timur,  at  a  later  period  by 
George  Thomas,  an  English  military  adventurer,  and  in  1805  by  the  rajah  of  Bikfinir, 
who  still  retains  authority  over  it.  The  principal  town  is  Sirsa,  between  which  and 
Bhawalapur  a  route  for  commerce  has  been  opened. 
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BHAVANI-KUDAR',  or  BnovANi-KrDAU,  a  t.  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Coimbatoor,  58  m.  to  the  n.e.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  takes  its  name  from 
its  position  at  tlie  confluence  of  the  Bhavani  or  Bhovaui,  and  the  Cauvery.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  chieflj-  for  its  temples  of  Vishnu  and  Siva.     Pop.  '71,  6776. 

BHAWLPOOE',  the  capital  of  the  protected  stiite  of  the  same  name  in  India,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  tributary  of  the  Ghara,  which,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Sutkj  and  the 
Beas,  falls  into  the  Clieuab  about  oO  m.  further  down,  in  Jat.  29"  24'  n.,  and  long.  71°  47' 
east.  It  has  a  circuit  of  4  m.— part,  however,  of  the  inclosed  space  being  occupied 
by  groves  of  trees;  and  its  population  is  estimated  at  20,000.  B.  has  nianuiactures 
of  scarfs  and  turbans,  chintzes,  and  other  cottons,  and  the  immediate  neighborhood  is 
remarkably  fertile  in  grain,  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  butter,  with  an  abundance  of 
mangoes,  oranges,  apples,  and  other  fruits,  in  perfection.  For  external  commerce,  too, 
B.  is  favorably  placed,  standing  at  the  junction  of  three  routes  respectively  fioni  the  e., 
s.e.,  and  s. ;  w  hile,  towards  the  n.,  the  Hindu  merchants,  who  are  very  enterprisina-.  have 
dealings  with  Bokhara,  and -even  with  Astrakhan. — 2.  The  .state  of  B.  lies  in  hit.  :2T'  41' 
to  30  25';  and  long.  69'  30'  to  73'  58  east.  The  area  is  about  15,000  sq.m.— tiu'  popu- 
lation being  approximately  estimated  at  472,800  in  1871,  or  rather  more  than  31  inhabi- 
tants to  a  square  mile.  The  country  is  remarkable  level:  only  about  one  sixth  is  capa- 
ble of  cultivation.  The  fertile  portion,  skirting  the  Ghara  and  the  Indus,  has  a  purely 
alluvial  soil;  but  the  remainder,  though  presenting  many  traces  of  former  cultivation 
and  population,  is  now,  from  want  of  water,  an  irreclaimable  de.sert  either  of  hard  dry 
clay,  or  of  loose  shifting  sands.  Besides  beasts  of  chase,  such  as  tigers,  Ijoars,  etc.,  B. 
abounds  in  domestic  animals,  such  as  camels,  kine,  buffaloes,  goats,  and  broad-tailed 
sheep.  In  few  parts  of  the  Avorld  are  provisions  finer  or  cheaper.  The  principal  exjwrts 
are  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  hides,  di-ugs,  dye-stuffs,  wool,  ghee  or  butter,  and  provisions 
in  general.  The  principal  imports  are  the  wares  of  Britain  and  India.  In  1806,  the 
State,  at  the  request  of  the  leading  men,  was  taken  under  British  management  till  the 
young  nabob  should  be  of  age.  The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitant's  are  Moham- 
medans. 

BHEL,  or  Bael.     See  ^gle. 

BHIL,  a  native  tribe  ia  central  India,  friendly  to  the  English,  which  has  done  good 
service  in  suppressing  tlie  predatory  habits  of  its  neighbors.  In  common  with  other 
hill-tribes,  the  B.  are  supposed  to  have  been  aboriginesin  their  region.  They  are  of  dark 
complexion  and  diminutive  stature,  but  active  and  capable  of  enduring  much  fatigue. 
It  is  with  much  difficulty  that  they  are  reconciled  to  the  life  of  agriculturists. 

BHOOJ,  the  capital  of  Cutch,  in  India,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  fortified  hill  of  the 
same  name,  where  a  temple  has  been  erected  to  the  cobra  de  capella.  in  lat.  23'  15'  n., 
and  long  69'  44'  e.,  about  35  m.  from  the  .sea.  It  contains  about  20.000  inhabitants. 
Its  mosques  and  pagodas,  interspersed  with  plantations  of  dates,  give  to  tlie  town  an 
imposing  appearance  from  a  distance.  In  1819,  it  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake. 
It  is  celebrated  over  India  for  its  manufactures  in  gold  and  silver.' 

BHOPAL,  the  capital  of  the  territory  of  the  same  name,  in  India,  lies  in  lat.  23°  14' 
n.,  and  long.  77°  33'  east.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  dilapidated  stone  wall  of  about  2  m. 
in  circuit.  The  fort,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  naAvab,  stands  on  a  huge  rock  out- 
side the  'own.  B.  is  worthy  of  notice  mainly  in  connection  with  two  immense  tanks  in 
the  immediate  neigh])orhood — one  of  them  being  2  m.  in  length,  and  the  other  nii  :i.?ur- 
ing4^-  m.  by  14^.  As  each  sends  forth  a  river,  they  have  most  probably  been  formed  bv 
the  embanking  and  damming  up  of  their  respective  streams. — The  territory  of  B.  is  "a 
protected  state,  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  governor-general.  It  is 
situated  within  the  basins  of  the  Ganges  and  Nerbudda,  in  lat.  22'  32'  to  23°  46  n.,  and 
long.  76°  25'  to  78°  50'  e. ;  its  area  being  estimated  at  6764  sq.m.,  and  its  population,  on 
an  assumed  average  for  Central  India,  at  662,872.  Though  the  vast  mass  of  the  people 
are  Hindus,  yet  the  government  is  Mohammedan,  and  is  understood  to  be  more  popular 
in  its  character  than  any  other  in  India. 

BHOTAW,  or  Boo 'tax,  an  independent  territory  in  the  n.e.  of  India,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Himalayas,  in  lat.  26°  18'  to  28°  2'  n.,  and  long.  88°  32'  to  92°  30  e..  being 
bounded  on  the  e.  by  Assam,  on  the  s.  bv  Bengal,  and  on  the  w.  bv  Sikkim.  With  an 
area  of  10.000  to  20'000  .sq.m.,  it  was  estimated  in  1864  to  contain  only  20.000  inhab- 
itants, but  later  information  points  to  a  larger  figure.  The  whole  Surface  may  l)e 
described  as  mountainous,  with  a  gradual  slope  from  n.  to  south.  Generally  speaking, 
the  middle  ranges  are  the  most  productive.  While  the  s.  presents  but  a  scanty  vege- 
tation, and  the  n.  rises  far  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  the  central  region.s,  at  an 
elevation  of  8000  or  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  are  covered  with  the  finest  forests  of  oak 
and  pine.  Nearly  all  sorts  of  grain — wheat,  barley,  rice,  maize,  and  buckwheat— are 
here  and  there  cultivated  on  favorable  spots:  i)ut  much  gi-ain  is  still  imported  from  Ben- 
gal, being  obtained,  as  well  as  sugar  and  tobacco,  in  return  for  native  cloths,  rock-s^alt, 
rhubarb,  Thibet  goods,  mules,  and  ponies.  The  religion  is  Buddhism,  the  monastic 
endowments  of  its  priests  ab.sorbing  a  large  part  of  the  national  property.  Tlie  govern- 
ment, almost  purely  ecclesiastical,  is  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy.  The  dherir.a  rajah, 
the  nominal  liead,  is  treated  rather  as  a  god  than  as  a  sovereign;  while  tlie  deb  rajah, 
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the  actual  liend,  is  controllrd  in  almost  everything  by  a  council  of  eight.     Polyandry 
auil  polyuiuny  eiiuuUy  couspirt;  to  keep  down  the  numbers  of  tlie  population. 

BHOWAN',  BirowANY,  Biikwanxee,  or  Bhiwani,  a  t.  of  British  India,  in  the  district 
of  Hissar,  Punjab,  55  m.  w.  of  Delhi.     The  pop.  iu  1868  was  32,234. 

BHU  JI,  or  Bi.n,  a  small  hill-state  of  India,  extending  for  about  20  m.  along  the  loft 
bank  of  tlie  Sullcj,  and  about  7  m.  at  its  greatest  breadtli.  Its  pop.  is  alunit  20,000. 
Having  been  overrun  by  the  Goorkhas,  it  was,  on  their  expulsion,  bestowed  by  the  Brit- 
isli  govcrnmcnl  on  the  present  family. 

BHTJETFORE',  the  capital  of  the  protected  state  of  the  same  name  in  India,  is  a  large 
t.,  measuring  about  8  m.  in  circuit,  and  containing,  it  is  said,  al)out  lOO.OUO  inhabitants, 
in  lat.  27"  12  n.,  and  long.  77'  '63'  east.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  cliietly  on  account  of 
its  two  sieges  in  1805  and  1825.  The  strength  of  tlie  place  lay  in  a  mud-wall,  which 
was  practically  shot-proof,  and  a  surrounding  ditch,  which  might  at  any  time  be  filled 
with  water  from  a  neighboring  lake.  On  the  first  occasimi,  lord  Lake's  assaults  were 
all  balHcd  by  this  trench  thus  flooded.  On  the  second  occasion,  however,  lord  Com- 
bermere,  having  arrived  in  time  to  cut  oil  the  communications  of  the  garrison 
with  the  lake  above  mentioned,  overcame  his  principal  dilliculty;  but  even  then 
the  mud-wall  wiuid  yield  only  to  mining. — 2.  The  protected  state  of  B.  is  .situated  in 
lat.  26°  48'  to  27"  50  n.,  and  iu  long.  76°  54'  to  77°  49'  e.,  its  area  being  estnnated  at  1978 
sq.  miles.  The  jwp.  in  1871  was  743,710,  giving  an  average  of  less  than  400  to  a  sq 
mile.  The  country  suffers  from  want  of  water,  having  only  three  perennial  streams,  of 
which  two,  howe^er,  are  mere  rills  in  the  dry  season;  and  yet,  in  many  parts,  the  soil  is 
rendered  highly  productive  by  means  of  irrigation.  The  principal  crops  are  grain,  cot 
ton,  and  sugar.  In  the  height  of  summer,  the  climate  has  been  compared  to  the  extreme 
glow  of  an  iron-foundiy,  the  thermometer  having  been  known  to  stand  at  130  F.  in  the 
shade.  Tlie  rajah's  revenue  is  stated  at  £242,375  a  year;  and  his  military  force  is  said 
to  amount  to  5400  men  of  all  arms. 

BI.\F'RA,  a  kingdom  in  w.  Africa  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name  between  0°  and  5°  n., 
extending  but  a  short  distance  from  the  ocean.  The  chief  town  is  B.,  situated  near  the 
coast. 

BIA  FRA,  Bight  of,  a  large  bay  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  w.  coa.-t  of  Africa,  at 
the  head  of  ihe  gulf  of  Guinea,  between  cape  Formosa  (which  divides  it  from  the  Biglit 
of  Benin)  on  the  n.  and  cap^'  Lopez  on  the  south.  Its  extreme  width  ])etw<!en  the.se  two 
points  is  nearly  600  m. ;  its  depth,  to  the  mouth  of  theold  Calal)ar  river,  al)out  250  mil  8. 
The  northern  shores  of  the  Bight,  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the  C^alaiiar 
coast,  and  the  eastern  coast  s.  of  cape  St.  John,  are  low  and  fiat.  Near  old  Calabar, 
the  country  becomes  hilly,  and  opposite  Fernando  Po,  it  rises  into  the  lofty  range  of  the 
C'ameroons.  The  principal  rivers  flowing  into  the  Bight  are  the  Niger,  or  Quorra,  the 
new  and  old  Calabar  rivers,  the  Rio  del  Rey,  the  Cameroon,  and  the  Gaboon.  The 
creeks  and  estuaries  of  the  rivers  are  generally  lined  with  dense  thickets  of  inangrovo, 
which  sometimes  grow  in  the  water,  their  lower  branches  covered  with  oysl<;rs.  In  the 
Bight  of  B.  are  the  three  i.slands  of  Fernando  Po,  St.  Thomas,  and  Prince's  Island  TImj 
chief  European  stations  on  the  coast  are  Duke  Town,  in  Old  Calabar,  where  there  is  a 
flourishing  missionary  station,  and  Naango,  or  George's  Town,  a  small  commercial 
town  on  the  estuary  of  the  Gaboon. 

BIALTSTOK,  a  forti.fied  t.  of  western  Ru.ssia,  in  the  government  of  Grodno.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Bialy,  an  affluent  of  the  Narew,  45  m.  s.w.  of  Grodno,  in  lat.  53"  8'  n.. 
long.  23'  18'  east.  J3.  is  well  built;  lime-trees  border  several  of  the  streets,  and  give  it  a 
very  pleasant  aspect.  It  has  a  palace  and  park,  now  belonging  to  the  municipality,  but 
formerly  belonging  to  the  counts  of  Braniski,  and  called  the  "  Versailles  of  Poland,"  a 
commodious  market,  and  several  churches.  It  has  manufactures  of  woolens,  hats, 
leather,  soap,  tallow,  etc.     Pop.  '67,  16,985. 

BIA'NA,  a  t.  of  India,  in  the  Rajpoot  state  Bhurtpore.  It  was  once  a  place  of  much 
greater  ini{)ortance  than  it  now  is,  and  was  one  of  the  most  famous  forts  in  India.  The 
town  contains  many  temples,  and  the  whole  ridge  of  the  hill  is  covered  with  the  remainu 
of  large  buildings.  A  high  pillar  of  stone  called  Bliim  Lat,  or  the  staff  of  Blum,  is  con- 
spicuous over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

BIANCAVILEA',  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  n-  and  about  14  m.  n.w.  of  the  city  of 
Catania.  It  is  about  10  m.  distant  from  Mt.  Etna,  on  the  s.w.  declivity  of  which 
mountain  it  is  situated.     It  has  a  trade  in  grain,  cotton,  and  silk.     Pop.  12,500. 

BIANCHI NI,  Francesco,  celebrated  for  his  antiquarian  and  astronomical  investiga- 
tions, was  b.  Dec.  13,  1662,  at  Verona,  Avhere  he  received  his  early  education  in  the 
.Jesuits'  college.  At  Padua  he  studied  theology,  mathematics,  and  above  all,  botany; 
and  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  became  intimate  with  the  most  distinguished 
mranx  of  the  day,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. Alexander  VIII.  bestowed  upon  him  a  rich  benefice,  and  Clement  XI. 
appointed  him  secretary  to  the  commission  for  reforming  the  calendar.  B.  waa 
employed  to  draw  a  meridian  line  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli,  In  Rome, 
which  he   successfully  accomplished.     After  traveling  through  France,  Holland,  and 
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England,  he  returnrd  to  Italy,  with  tlie  design  of  drawing  a  incridian  line  from  tho 
Adriatic  to  the  ik'diterraiKan  lilvc  tluit  drawn  by  Cassiiii  across  France.  The  opera- 
tions connected  villi  this  project  occupied  him  eight  years;  but  a  variety  of  otlitr 
labors,  as  well  as  want  of  means,  prevented  its  comiiietiou.  Besides  several  memoirs 
and  dissertations  on  antiijuarian  and  astronomical  subjects,  we  may  mention  his  htorui 
UniTcrsak  Prorata  c»i  iiiouuvunti  c  Fifjxirata coi  Simbolt  dcgli  AntkJii  (IXonvi,  1694),  and 
Ids  fine  edition  of  the  work  of  Auiistasius,  De  Vitis  Romanorum  Pontifiniin,  wliich  was 
completed  by  his  nephew  Giuseppe  B.  (4  vols.,  Rome,  1718-34).  B.  died  in  Mar. 
1729,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  cathedral  of  Verona. 

BIAED,  Augusts  Fr.vk(^ois.  a  French  painter,  known  in  almost  every  department  of 
liis  art,  but  chielly  distinguished  lor  his  animated  and  often  comical  representations  of 
ordinary  life  and  manners  {pciiitarc  dc  genre).  B.'s  merits,  and  the  school  to  which  he 
belongs,  will  be  sullleieutly  understood  when  we  mention  that  his  counlrymen  have 
styled  him  the  Paul  de  Kock  of  painting  !  He  was  born  at  Lyon  in  1800,  and  was  at 
first  destined  for  the  churcii;  but  subsequently  educated  at  the  school  of  art  of  his 
native  city.  He  traveled  in  early  life  in  Malta,  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  where 
he  made '  sketches,  and  stored  his  memory  with  images  which  he  used  in  after 
3*ears.  In  18o9,  ho  visited  Greenland  and  Spitzbergtn,  and  of  this  journey  one 
of  the  fruits  was  his  famous  picture  of  a  baltle  wilh  polar  bears.  In  1809  \\q 
visited  Mexico.  The  first  picture  which  gained  him  distinction  was  his  "Babes 
in  the  Wood"'  (1828);  and  one  of  his  best  is  the  "  B(;ggar's  Family,"  exhibited  in  1836. 
llis  picture,  "  Les  Comediens  Ambulants,"  is  in  the  Luxembourg.  Many  continental 
grazieries  possess  examples  of  B.'s  pictures,  and  in  England  they  have  always  been  much 
fcought  after. 

BIAEEITZ,  a  maritime  village  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Basses-P^'t^- 
nes,'  about  5  m.  s.w.  of  Bftyonne.  The  Inte  emperor  and  the  empress,  attracted  by  its 
pleasant  situation  and  salubrity,  latterly  made  it  a  summer  residence;  and  tiie  presence 
of  the  court  of  cour.se  tended  to  increase  greatly  the  fame  of  its  baths  and  singuliu:  grot- 
toes.    Pop.  '76,  3348. 

LIAS,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Lj'dian  king  Alj'at- 
t'^s;  and  ills  son,  Croesus,  about  570  B.C.  He  was  generally  employed  as  a  polilieal  and 
,]  y::;d  adviser  in  difficult  questions.  At  the  overthrow  of  Crrosus,  when  the  lonians 
dreailed  .".n  invasion  by  Cyrus,  they  v>ere  advised  by  B.  to  take  their  personal  property 
nad  colonize  Sardinia;  but  this  advice  was  rejected,  and  the  lonians,  after  a  vain 
defense,  were  subjugated  by  the  generals  of  Cyrus.  When  the  people  of  Priene — tlie 
birth-place  of  B. — were  making  preparations  to  escape  from  their  besieged  city,  B.,  in 
reply  to  one  who  asked  why  he  wa,  not  occupied  like  other  citizens,  employed  tiie  words 
Av'iich  have  become  a  Latin  proverb.  Omnia  vifa  mecum  -purto,  "  I  carry  all  my  goods 
■\rith  me." — Oreili,  OpufiCida  Gnrcorum  Vctcrum,  etc.,  1819. 

BIAS,  one  of  the  five  streams  of  the  Punjab,  India,  rising  in  the  Bhotang  pass,  13,000 
ft.  above  sea-level.  It  traverses  the  Kubu  valley  for  75  m.,  thence  w.  and  s.  to  the 
Punjab  plains,  and  joins  the  Sutlej  after  a  course  of  350  mile*;.  The  B.  ran  in  another 
bed  about  acentur}- ago,  and  emptied  into  the  Multirf.  The  natives  say  its  course  was 
changed  in  1750. 

EIj,  Pout,  or  TrniTrsG  Pout,  Gadnslnscus  or  Moj'rJii/a  lufrr:),-  a  fish  of  tho  same 
pcTius  Avith  the  cod  (q.v.)  and  haddock  (q.v.),  pretty  common  on  many  parts  of  tin? 
British  coast,  fon-.id  also  on  those  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Greenland,  etc.  '  It  is  seldom 
more  than  afoot  long,  but  remarkably  differs  from  all  other  Britisli  fishes  of  the  same 
fanuly  (f/adid-rp,  q.v.)  in  the  great  depth  of  its  body,  which  equals  at  lea.st  one  fourth  of  tl>e 
entire  length.  The  back  is  arched,  and  the  nape  exhibits  a  rather  sharp  ridgn.  The  eyes 
and  other  parts  of  the  head  arc  invested  with  a  singular  loose  membrane,  wb.ich  the  fish 
can  infiatc  at  pleasure.  There  is  a  dark  spot  at  the  origin  of  each  of  the  pectoral  fins,  as 
in  the  whiting  (q.v.)  .The  names  bib  and  pout,  both  originally  local  English  names,  were 
at  one  time  supposed  to  belong  to  distinct  species  (called  G.  lii.'<fn  and  G.  harhatn),  l)ut  it 
appears  now  to  be  pretty  certain  that  these  are  really  one.  In  Scotland,  this  fish  is  gen- 
erally ca\\Q(\  brassy.  It  is  well  known  in  the  Loudon  market,  is  iu  best  condition  in  Nov. 
and  bee,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  the  table. 

BIBB,  a  CO.  in  Alabama,  on  the  Big  and  L'ttle  Cahawlias,  reached  by  the  Alabama 
and  Chattanooga  railroad;  520  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  7469 — 2408  colored.  It  is  lully  and 
fertile.     Iron  and  coal  are  abundant.     Co.  seat,  Centreville. 

BIBB,  a  CO,  in  Georgia,  on  the  Ocmidgee;  traversed  liy  the  Central  Georgia  railroad; 
250.'!q.m.;  poj*.  '7y,  21,225 — 11,424  colored;  in  '80,  27,036."  It  is  uneven,  and  not  very 
fertile:  productions,  corn,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes.     Co.  scat,  Macon. 

BIRBIE'NA,   FEtjdinando  G.\i-ii  d.\,  1657-1743;  an  Italian  painter  and  architect 
wlio  first  put  movable  .scenery  on  the  stage.     He  was  employed  by  Charles  VI.  to   con 
duct  triumphal  processions,  then  much  in  vogue  in  Europe,     lie  wrote  on  architecture 
and  the  theory  of  ])erspeclive. 

BIBER,  Geokge  Evkhvrd,  d.d.,  b.  1801;  an  English  author  and  clergyman,  con- 
cerned with  Pestalozzi's  schools  at  Yvcrdun,  and  author  of  a  biography  of  that  eminent 
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teacher.  lie  boo.ime  a  British  subjoct  ia  1839,  andi^  a  curate.  ITe  has  been  active  in 
church  affairs ;  Avas  for  somi-  ycais  editor  of  John  lUtU,  ami  lir.s  jitihlishcd  Tl e  Standard 
of  CntJioUcilti,  Hcrninnx,  Jii.i/iop  liloomjicld  and  llln  Timcn,  The  Value  of  the  Eiiabhishcd 
Church  to  tlw  IS'ation,  and  Rohhiug  Churches  is  Itohbinr/  God. 

BI  BERACH,  a  t.  of  Wurlemberg,  in  the  circle  of  the  Danube,  It  i.s  situated  on  the 
Rei.ss,  ill  th(;  charnuiig  valley  of  the  same  name,  about  23  m.  s..s.-\v.  of  Ulm;  and  i.s  sur- 
roundcdiiy  portions  «)f  tlie  old  ramparts  Hanked  with  lowers.  It  has  manufactures  of 
machinery,  arlilicial  flowers,  leather,  children's  toys,  etc.  Pop.  '75,  7376.  In  Oct., 
1796,  Moreau  won  a  srreat  victory  over  the  Austrian  gen.  Ijatour  at  B.,  the  latter  lo— 
ing  -4000  i)rison(M-s  and  18  pieces  of  cannon.  Here  also,  in  1800,  Saint  Cyr  defeated  tlic 
Austrian  gen.  Kray.  B.  fell  into  the  possession  of  Baden  in  1802,  but  four  year.'! 
afterwards,  was  ceded  to  AVilrtemberg.  Wieland  the  poet  was  born  in  the  immcdiata 
vicinity.  ''J''' 

BI'BERICH,  a  village  in  the  province  of  Ilessc-Xassau,  on  the  right  bank  of  Ibe 
lUune,  and  about  4  in.  from  Wiesbaden,  is  noted  for  its  si)l(!ndid  palace.  The  vicw3 
of  the  ri\'er-sceuery  from  B.  are  unrivaled.     Pop.,  including  Mosbach,  '75,  7692. 

BIBES'CO,  Georgk  Dkmetrius,  Prince,  b.  1804;  a  statesman  of  Wallachia  who  in 
1843  aided  in  the  overthrow  of  Gliika,  and  succeeded  him  as  ruler,  but  was  driven  ov.X 
by  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848.  In  18G3,  he  was  elected  to  the  Roumanian 
parliament,  but  declined  to  serve. 

BIBIEI,  BiBiui  Bark,  and  Bibirine.     See  GREENriEART. 

BIBLE  (Gr.  la  Bihlia,  "The  Books" — see  Book)  is  the  name  given  byChrysostom  in 
tJie  4th  c.  to  that  collection  of  sacred  writings  recognized  by  Christians  as  the  docvmien's 
of  their  divinely  revealed  religion.  Both  as  regards  language  and  contents,  they  an; 
divided  into  two  parts — the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  rather,  the  Old  and  New  Covcr 
nant;  for  the  word  trstamenfam  is  only  a  translation  into  the  later  Latinity  of  the  2d  c. 
of  the  Gret'k  diatheke,  "covenant."  The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  is  connected 
with  that  of  the  new  by  a  sei'ies  of  writings  not  received  by  Protestants  as  canonical, 
and  collectively  styled  the  A}>orrypha  (q.  v.). 

The  Old  Testament  is  a  collection  of  39  boolis,  written  partly  in  the  Hebrew 
and  partly  in  the  Chaldaic  language,  and  containing  all  the  remains  of  Hebrew-Chaldaic 
literature  down  to  the  middle  of  tlie  2d  c.  B.C.  B}'  an  artilicial  arrangement  under 
the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  the  number  of  books  has  been  limited  amrng 
the  Jews  to  22.  These  wi'itings  were  spoken  of  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  for 
some  indefinite  period  before  his  time,  as  yraphe,  Scriptin-e,  or  Holy  Scripture,  or,  as 
"the  Law  and  the  Prophets."  Sometimes  tlie  Psalms  and  the  remaining  holy  writings 
(hagiogi'(ij)ha)  are  distitictivel}-  noticed.  The  usiis  loqitcndi  of  the  New  Testament  (Matt. 
xi.  13,  xxii.  40;  Acts  xiii.  15:  Luke  xxiv.  44,  etc.)  is  evidence  of  this.  The  Law  com- 
prised the  Pentateuch,  or  the  first  five  books.  The  Prophets  were  sulidivided  into 
earlier  and  later:  the  former  including  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings; 
and  the  latter  containing  the  three  great  prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel— 
as  well  as  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  The  third  division  of  the  Old  Testament 
embraced  the  liagiographa,  consisting  of  the  books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  P.salms,  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  Ecx'iesiastes,  Kuth,  Lamentations,  and  Esther,  together  witli  the  books 
of  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  1  and  3  Chronicles.  With  regard  to  the  order  of  these 
several  books,  the  Alexandrine  translation,  the  fatliers  of  the  church,  and  Luther,  on 
one  side,  differ  from  the  Jews;  again,  among  the  Jews,  the  Talmudists  differ  from  the 
Masoretes,  while  a  difference  is  also  found  between  Spanish  and  German  MSS.  H.nce 
have  sprung  the  different  arrangements  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Septuairint  is  generally  adduced  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  these  books  in  a 
collected  form  as  early  as  285  "b  c,  but  an  examination  of  the  Aristean  fiction  (see  Abis- 
TEAs  and  SEPTrACriNT)  is  suflficient  to  show  that  at  that  period  no  more  than  the  Penta- 
teuch was  translated  into  Hellenistic  Greek.  The  earliest  indubitable  notice  is  found  in 
the  prologue  to  the  Alexandrine  translation  of  the  book  of  Jesus,  sou  of  Sirach, 
written  by  Ids  grandson  probably  about  130  B.C.,  which  demonstrates  that  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  then  exi.sted  in  a  collective  form;  but  this  language  does  not  prove 
that  the  third  division  was  then  concluded,  though  neither  does  it  disprove  it.  This 
conclusion  is  first  definitely  ascertained  from  the  catalogue  given  by  Josephus,  who 
flourished  after  the  middle  of  the  1st  c.  of  the  Christian  era,  while  Philo,  who  flourished 
41  A.I).,  quotes  casuallv  from  nearly  the  whole  of  them. 

As  regards  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  has  been 
much  discussion  in  modern  times.  The  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  the  various 
books  were  orifiinally  written  wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  persons  whose  names  are  affixed 
to  them,  except  Judges  (Samuel),  Iluth  (Samuel),  Esther  (Mordecai),  Kings  and  Chroni- 
cles (Ezra  and  Jeremiah),  and  perhaps  Job  (Moses?);  but  that  these  MSS.  having  per- 
ished in  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  took  Jerusalem,  the 
members  of  the  great  svnagogue  (q.v.)— whicli  included  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Haggai,  Zecha- 
riah,  Malachi,  and  afterwards  Simon  the  Just— 50  years  after  the  building  of  the  second 
temple,  acting  in  accordance  with  a  divine  commission,  rewrote  the  Old  Testament;  or 
rather  made  a  recension  of  other  existing  copies,  to  which  were  subsequently  added  the 
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books  of  Ezra  and  Nuliemiah.  Thus  the  c.anou  was  concluded.  This  was  the  hcliof  of 
tlie  Jews  themselves  at  a  later  period;  the  Pirke  Aboth  (Saj-iu^s  of  ilie  Fathers),  one  of 
the  oldest  books  of  the  Talmud,  as  well  as  other  Jewish  records,  distinctly  assert  it.  It 
i.s,  however,  simi)ly  a  tradition,  and  thoutrh  i)os.sil)ly  true,  is  nece.<<sari!y  incapable  either 
of  demon.sl ration  or  refutation.  In  the  al)S('nce  of  any  direct  and  c(;nclusive  evid<'nc_e 
on  this  point,  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  minutely  analyzed  by  modern 
German  critics,  who  have  attempted  to  show  that  they  bear  internal  evidence  of  havini^ 
been  composed  generally  at  a  later  period  than  is  ordintirily  believed.  Their  work  ban 
now  been  taken  up  by  English,  Dutch,  and  French  scholars,  of  whom  perhaps  the  raoi-t 
notable  are  Colenso  (.see  Natal)  and  Kuenen,  and  prosecuted  with  keeiuiess  and  vigor. 

The  Samaritans,  who  were  at  enmity  with  the  Jews,  recognized  only  the  five  boo'.is 
of  j\Ioses.  and  a  corrupt  version  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  as  canonical.  On  the  oliier  side, 
the  Egyptian  Jews,  for  whom  the  Alexandrine  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  mad'.\ 
received  a>;  canonical  several  writings  which  were  rejected,  or  subordinated  as  apocry- 
phal (see  Apocrypha),  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  The  primitive  church,  in  the  period 
which  elapsed  before  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed,  referred  to  i'.in 
Old  Testament  for  proof  of  doctrines;  but,  on  account  of  the  prevalent  ignorance  of  thy 
Hebrew  and  C'haldee  languages  among  the  early  Christians,  the  Alexandrine  Greek  ver- 
sion was  the  authority  emplo3'ed.  As  this  included  the  apocryphal  books,  rejected  by 
the  Jews  of  Prdestine,  the  earliest  Christian  fathers  made  the  same  use  of  these  writing-! 
as  of  the  others;  but  the  growth  of  criticism  during  the  next  two  centuries  was  fatal  \o 
their  reputation,  or  at  least  to  their  authority.  We  do  not  lind,  however,  that  they  were 
formally  designated  " apocryphal"  luitil  the  time  of  Jerome  (oth  c),  though  the  Greek 
church,  in  the  previous  century,  had  approximated  to  this  mode  of  viewing  them,  by 
affirming  them  to  be  not  canonical,  but  only  edifying,  and  also  by  issuing  lists  or  cata- 
logues of  those  books  Avhich  were  recognized  as  canonical.  In  the  Latin  church,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  writings  Avere  received  as  canonical  after  the  4th  c,  though  Jerome. 
Hilarius,  Ilulinus,  and  Junilius  wished  to  distinguish  them  from  the  canonical  books  br 
the  name  of  libn  ccclrftinstici.  The  Protestants,  at  the  reformation,  returned  to  the  dis- 
tinction originally  made  by  the  Palestinian  Jews  between  the  Hebrew  scriptures  of  tl;* 
Old  Testament  and  the  apocryphal  works  included  in  the  Alexandrine  version  and  the 
Latin  Vulgate.  Luther,  in  his  translation  of  the  B.,  included  the  Apocrypha  as  "  boolis' 
not  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  canonical  scriptures;  but  profitable  for  reading." 
The  council  of  Trent,  which  seemed  to  think  that  the  only  safe  path  for  Catholicism  to 
pursue  was  the  exact  opposite  of  that  oa  which  Protestantism  moved,  declared  that  who- 
ever denied  the  canonical  character  of  the  Apocrypha  should  be  anathema. 

The  New  Testament,  or  the  collection  of  canonical  scriptures  containing  the  history 
and  doctrines  of  Chri-stianity,  maybe  divided  into  three  chief  sections.  1.  The  historical 
books,  or  the  four  gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  2.  The  didactic  and  pastoral 
writings,  which  include  the  epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  Coriutiiians,  Galatians, 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colosslans,  Thessalonians,  Timothy,  Tilus,  and  Philemon,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (which  does  not  state  the  writer's  name),  the  two  ei)isile3  of 
Peter,  the  three  epistles  of  John,  the  epistles  of  James  and  Jude.  8.  The  prophetical 
section,  consisting  only  of  one  book,  the  Apocalj'pse,  or  Revelation  of  St,  John  the 
Divine.  Tlie  primitive  Christians  referred  for  proof  of  doctrine,  etc.,  only,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  quotations  from  it  by  the  apostolic  father.-^  are 
numerous  enough;  but  we  find  few  clear  and  certain  references  to  the  didactic  portions 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  reason  of  this  appears  to  be,  that  the  lapse  of  time  had 
hallowed  the  Old  Testament,  and  given  to  it  that  superior  authority  which  springs  from 
venerable  age.  The  generation  Avhich  immediatelj"  succeeded  that  of  the  apostk-s — and 
indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  apostles  themselves— did  not 
consider  the  apostolic  writings  of  equal  importance  rw  writinfjis  with  the  sacred  books  f)f 
the  Old  Testament.  Besides,  most  of  the  epistles  were  of  little  use  in  controversy,  for 
the  earliest  heretics  denied  the  apostleship  of  St.  Paul;  while  both  parties  admitted  the 
authority  of  the  Septuagint,  and  found  in  it  their  common  weapons  of  argument. 
Nevertheless,  we  occasionally  find  references  to  the  didactic  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, such  as  those  \o  Roman.s,  1st  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  Hebrews,  and  James,  in 
Clemens  Romanus:  to  1st  Corinthians  and  Ephesians,  in  Ignatius;  to  Romans,  1st 
Corinthians,  2d  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Philippians,  1st  Timothy,  2d  Timothy,  1st 
Peter,  and  1st  John,  in  Polycarp.  Still  more  uncertain  are  the  references  of  the" apos- 
tolic fathers  to  the  gospels.  The  notices  found  in  Barnabas,  Clemens  Romanus,  Igna- 
tius, and  Polycarp  are  only  sufficient  to  indicate  that  all  the  great  facts  of  Christ's  life 
were  known  to  the  churches,  and  that  the  doctrinal  significance  of  these  had  begun  to 
be  realized.  They  do  not.  however,  demonstrate  the  existence  of  written  gospels,  but 
they  prove  that  Christianity  rests  on  a  historic  basis.  Their  silence  in  rehition  to  the 
written  gospels  now  constituting  a  portion  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  is  at  first 
sight  singular;  but  when  we  reflect  that  the  facts  of  the  Saviour's  life  and  teaching  were 
apparently  quite  familiar  to  the  churches — so  familiar,  indeed,  that  no  explanation  was 
needed  in  alluding  to  them — we  see  that  the  necessity  of  the  apostolic  fathers  (|Uoting 
from  the  evangelists  ceases.  It  is  contended  that  any  specific  quotations  would  liave 
been  a  work  of  supererogation;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  didactic  epistles,  which  were 
■written  originally  for  the  benefit  of  particular  churches,  and  conditioned  by  their  special 
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circumstances,  iind  llie  contents  of  which,  therefore,  could  not  be  so  well  or  widely 
known,  ((uotalions  or  alhisions  miglit  more  nuluraily  be  looked  for.  But  evidence  of 
this  nc'jdtirc  character  for  tlic  existence  of  the  evanirelical  records,  however  ))rol)aljle,  is 
very  uncertain,  and  its  uncertainty  is  increasetl  by  tlie  use  made  of  writings  which,  at  a 
later  i)eriod,  were  rejected  as  apocryphal.  First,  in  tlie  second  half  of  the  2d  c,  more 
distinct  reff'renc<'S  to  tlie  gospels  are  found  in  Papias  (died  KJo).  in  Justin  Martyr  (died 
1G6  A.I).),  in  liis  ])upil  Tatian  (died  176),  in  AtlicnaLCoras  (died  180),  and  in  'I'heophilus. 
wlio  wrote  about  the  year  180.  None  of  lliese  writers,  however,  name  llie  authors  from 
whom  they  (juote,  thou_;j;h  Papias — tlie  earliest,  but  not  the  most  trustwortiiy  of  them — 
licars  direct  and  minute  testimony  to  the  existence  of  gospels  b}'  St.  Mattliew,  St.  Mark, 
St.  John,  the  catholic  epi.stles,  and  the  Apocalypse,  whence  it  has  been  concluded  that 
the  authenticity  of  the  apostolic  memoirs  was  not  then  settled,  and  ))erhaps  not  even 
invest iirated;  but  anonymous  cpiotation  seems  to  have  been  a  cliaracteristic  carelessness 
of  the  time,  for  of  this  kind  are  117  of  Justin  Mart^-r's  references  to  tlie  Old  Testament. 
The  great  fact  on  which  a  constructive  Christian  criticism  leans  in  regard  to  the  evidence 
of  these  writers  is,  that  they  do  not  speak  of  the  gnsijcls  or  aiiostolic  memoirs  as  thinjjs 
■which  had  only  recently  made  their  appearance,  but  as  well  known  and  long  established. 
Justin  even  states  that  the  "apostolic  memoirs"  were  regularly  read  in  the,  churches  for 
tlio  edification  of  believers — a  fact  which  clearly  indicates  their  sujterior  sanctity  and 
general  reception.  The  Tiibingen  school  contend  that  these  apostolic  memoirs  could  not 
have  lieen  the  canonical  gospels,  but  must  rather  have  been  the  primitive  evanirelical 
records  out  of  which  the  canonical  gospels  were  formed;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
criticism  of  Baur  and  his  followers,  in  spite  of  its  profound  and  searcliing  character,  has 
serious!}'  imperiled  the  claim  to  apostolic  antiquity  put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  New 
Testament  scriptures. 

Nevertheless,  the  idea  of  a  strict  and  pure  New  Testament  canon  (see  C.\non)  is  not 
diseernible  in  the  church  in  Justin  Martyr's  time.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  in  favor 
0^  its  existence;  but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  con.sciousness  of  freedom  in 
the  Holy  Sinrit,  which  penetrated  the  Christians  of  the  1st  c. ;  the  opposition  of  what  in 
continental  theology  are  termed  the  Petrine  and  Pauline  (q.v.),  i.e.,  the  Judaizing  and 
anti-Juduizing  parties,  which  does  unquestionably  appear  to  have  existed;  the  still  living 
tradition  of  tiie  apostles;  the  dilliculty  of  diffusing  apostolic  writings  sent  only  to  par- 
ticular churches;  the  absence  of  criticism;  the  vacillation  in  determining  the  point  where 
the  apostolic  men  ceased;  the  use  in  the  worship  of  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  in 
particular  churches,  of  casual  Christian  writings  not  now  looked  upon  as  canonical:  all 
tiie.se  causes  together  operated  in  hindering,  till  the  middle  of  the  2d  c.,a  formal 
collection  of  New  Testament  writings  of  any  compass  or  critical  value,  though  it  seems 
quite  clear  that  they  existed  separately,  and  were  regarded  as  the  most  authoritative 
records  of  the  new  dispensation.  The  earliest  trace  of  such  a  collection  (the  ten  Pauline 
epistles  without  the  pastoral  epistles)  appears  after  the  middle  of  the  2d  c.  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  gnostic  perversion  of  primitive  Christianity  which  had  been  introduced  by 
Marcion  of  Pontus.  The  Muraiorian  Canon  in  the  west,  and  the  Pcstuto  (q.v.)  in  the 
east,  both  belonging  to  this  period,  which  has  been  called  the  "age  of  the  apologists." 
furnish  important  evidence  in  regard  to  the  New  Testament  canon,  for  both  refer  to 
nearly  every  book  now  received  as  authoritative,  the  exceptions  being,  in  the  former, 
the  Epistle  of  James,  the  Ejiistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  2  Peter;  in  the  latter,  Jude,  2 
Peter,  2  and  3  John,  and  the  Apocalypse.  In  the  close  of  the  2d,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  3d  c,  Iremeus,  Clemenc  Alexandrinus,  and  Tertullian  bear  testimony  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  four  gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  thirteen  Pauline  epi.stles,  the  1st 
Epistle  of  Peter,  the  l.st  Epistle  of  John,  and  the  Apocalyp.se,  as  canonical  writings. 
But  they  do  even  more  than  bear  testimony  to  their  recognition — they  appeal  to  antiquity 
for  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  books  which  they  used  as  Christian  Scrijitures.  On 
this  point,  Tertullian  is  especially  preci.se,  and  his  most  convincing  argument  on  behalf 
of  the  "surety  of  the  gospels"  is,  that  "  tlie  very  heretics  bear  witness  to  them."  They 
did  not,  it  is  admitted,  acknowledge  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  canon,  hut  this  is 
explicable  on  the  hypothesis,  which  is  justified  by  investigation,  that  the  portions  rejected 
■were  those  that  seemed  alien  to  their  own  opinions.  Two  distinct'collections  of  Avritings 
flre  now  noticed — i\\G  InMrmncntum  EcanfjeMcvm,,  cor\is,\mng  the.  four  go.spels;  and  tlte 
Jrnttruriwnfuin  AposUdin/m,  containing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  along  with  the  Pauline 
and  other  eiiistles.  Respecting  t^fcveral  parts  of  the  New  Testament  canon,  differences 
of  opinion  prevailed  in  early  times,  nor  was  the  war  of  criticism  clo.sed  until  the  6th  c, 
for  considerable  difference  of  opinion  existed  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  testimony  of 
the  early  apologetic  authors.  Origen  doubted  the  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  of  Jude,  of  the  2d  of  Peter,  and  the  2d  and  3d  of 
John;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  disposed  to  recognize  as  canonical  certain 
apocryiihal  scriptures,  such  as  those  of  Hermas  and  Barnabas,  which  were  decidedly 
rejected  by  the  church.  The  Apocalypse  was  treated  Jis  a  dubious  part  of  the  canon 
down  to  tile  7tli  century.  The  learned  and  circumspect  father,  pjU.sebins,  in  the  4th 
c.  in  a  passage  of  his  ohnrch  History,  distinguishes  three  classes  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures:  1.  Universally  received  Scriptures  {hmv/logoumena),  the  four  gospels,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  fourteen  Pauline  epi.stles,  the  1st  Epistle  of  John,  the  let  of 
Peter,  and,  with  a  certain  reservation,  the  Apocalypse  of  John.     3.  Scriptures  not  uni- 
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vers;\l]y  received,  or  not  received  at  all.  These  be  calls  "  disputed"  {antiler/amena),  and 
subdivides  them  into  such  as  were  generally  known  and  approved  by  most — viz.,  the 
epistles  of  James,  Jude,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John;  and  such  as  were  "sjjurioiis"  (ni>tlui) — 
viz.,  the  Acts  of  Paul,  the  Shepherd,  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  the  Ei)istle  of  Barnabas, 
the  Institutes  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  3.  Heretical  forgeries, 
such  as  the  gospels  of  Peter,  Thomas,  Matthias,  which  Eusebius  pronounces  to  be 
"altogether  absurd  and  impious," 

The  western  churrh,  which  was  more  conservative  and  less  critical  than  the  eastern 
church,  completed  the  canon  witli  greater  rapidity.  Although  the  eastern  council  of 
Laodicca  (SGO-SW),  in  determining  the  canon  of  the  Kew  Testament.  eAcluded  the 
Apocalypse,  the  western  synods  of  Ilippo-Regius  (393)  Carthage  (397),  the  Roman  bishop. 
Innocent  I.  (in  tiie  beginning  of  the  5ih  c),  and  the  Concilium  llomanuta  under  Gelasius 
I.  (494).  recognized  the  entire  canon  of  the  New  Testament  as  we  find  it  in  the  present 
day.  The  doubts  entertained  by  individuals  respecting  scmie  parts  of  the  canon  had 
become  exceptional  i-nd  unimportant  at  the  close  of  the  7th  century.  Owing  to  the 
want  of  Greek  scholarship,  as  also,  perhaps,  to  the  growing  idea  of  an  infallible  church 
papacy,  there  was  no  criticism  worthy  of  the  name  during  the  middle  aucs.  Doubts, 
therefore,  respecting  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  epistles  of  James  and  Jude  were 
first  revived,  after  a  long  quietude,  at  the  time  of  the  reformation.  Erasmus  denied 
the  apostolic  origin  of  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  2  Peter,  and  the  Apocalypse.  Luther 
ventured  to  declare  the  Ei)ist!e  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse  "apocryphal." 
Melanchthon,  Gerhard,  and  Chemnitz  went  in  the  same  direction,  and  even  Calvin 
denied  the  Pauline  authonship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  biblical  criticism,  for 
reasons  lx)th  political  and  ecclesiastical,  soon  became  dormant,  and  so  remained  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  when  it  was  revived  by  a  liberal  Catholic  writer,  Richard  Simon 
(died  1712),  who  first  conceived  the  plan  of  "an  bistorico-ciilical  introduction"  to  the 
B. ;  afterwards,  the  labors  of  Lowth,  Semler,  Herder,  Griesbach,  Michaelis,  Eichhorn, 
and  others,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  scriptural  exegesis.  In  German)-,  we  may  name 
among  writers  on  the  conservative  and  orthodox  side,  the  Catholic  divines  Ja'hu  and 
Hug,  with  the  Protestant  writers,  Hengstenberg,  Hiivernick,  Gucrikc,  Dclitz.'^ch,  and 
Casperi:  on  the  other  side,  Berthold,  De  Wette,  Credner,  Reuss:  and  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Life  of  Jesus  by  Strauss,  the  "New  Tubingen  school,"  with  F.  Eaur  (q.v.)  at 
its  head,  has  questioned  the  authenticity  and  apostolical  antiquity  of  all  the  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  except  the  four  larger  epistles  of  Paul — to  the  Romans,  the  Corinthians 
(1st  and  2d),  and  the  Galatians.  The  critical  labors  of  p]wald  (especially  on  the  Old 
Testament),  of  Hilgenfeld,  and  of  Keim  have  exerted  import;int  influence. 

But,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  effects  of  the  strife  could  not  always  remain  con- 
fined to  Germany.  They  have  been  felt  more  or  less  over  all  Protestant  countries — 
England,  Holland,  and  America — and  even  Catholic  France,  which  has  no  theology  to  con- 
tend for,  .shows  the  influence  of  the  new  movement.  Penan  (q.v.),  wlio  in  his  Yie'de  Jhvs 
excited  a  vivid  sensation,  has  followed  up  his  first  work  bj-  a  series  of  vohunes  on  the 
early  history  of  Christianit,y.     In  England,  during  the  18th  c,  several  valuable  apolo- 

fetic  works  rvere  published,  such  as  Lardner's  Credihihty  of  i/ie  Gospel  History,  and 
'aley's  Horm  Pnulinm.  In  the  early  part  of  the  191  h  c.  appeared  Home's  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  S'^riptures,  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  Since  then,  Tregelles, 
Davidson,  Westcott,  and  numerous  other  scholars,  liave  entered  the  field;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  affirm,  that,  among  the  more  earnest  class  of  British  theologians,  there  exists 
at  this  moment  a  keener  spirit  of  impartial  inquiry,  as  regards  the  foundations  of  biblical 
criticism,  than  Britain  has  ever  previously  witnessed.  The  practical  tendencies  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind  long  restrained  it  from  interfering  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  mere  maze 
of  unprofitable  speculation;  but  now  that  its  deep  and  vital  relations  to  the  groundwork 
of  men's  actual  and  possible  beliefs  have  begun  to  be  felt,  these  very  practical  tendencies 
are  manifestly  asserting  themselves,  and  we  may  confidently  anticipate  that  a  large 
measure  of  attention  on  the  part  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  will  soon  be  given  to  this 
most  important  of  all  branches  of  knowledge. 

Editions  of  the  Bible:  History  of  the  Text. — As  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  were  written  in  ancient  languages,  and  transcribed  in  times  when  philological 
criticism  hardly  existed,  the  examination  and  comparison  of  various  editions,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  purity  of  text,  forms  an  important  part  of  theological 
study. 

Tertofthe  Old  Testament. — The  first  duty  of  an  impartial  critic  of  this  question  is  to 
lay  aside  both  of  the  extreme  and  untenable  opinions  regarding  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
old  Testament,  viz. — 1st,  that  it  has  come  down  to  us  in  an  ab.<5olutely  faultless  condi- 
tion, by  miraculous  preservation;  and  2d,  that  it  has  been  willfully  and  unscrupulously 
falsified  by  the  Jews.  That  there  are  erroneous  readings,  nobody  doubts.  The  real 
task  devolving  on  a  student  of  this  branch  of  theological  science  is  to  explain  these  on 
natural  principles,  and,  by  collating  the  various  recensions,  to  endeavor  to  ol)tain  a  pure 
text,  or  as  close  an  approximation  to  that  as  may  be  possible.  The  following  is  a  toler 
ably  complete  chvssification  of  the  caases  of  errors.  1.  Errors  arising  from  imperfect 
gi/j/ht  or  occosioiud  inottentiveness;  as  wdien  transcribers  substituted  one  letter  for  another 
similar  in  appearance,  transposed  letters,  words,  and  .sentences,  and  omitted  the  same; 
of  which  there  are  various  examples.     2.  Errors  arising  from  impeifeei  lieaHng,  of  which 
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flicre  are  not  man)''  examples.  3.  Errors  arising  from  difeciive  memory;  as  when  a 
transcrihuV  faucied  that  he  knew  certain  words,  phrases,  or  clauses,  on  account  of  their 
baring  occurred  before;  of  tliese  tlicre  are  occ-asional  examples.  4.  Errors  arising  from 
d^ectiir  jiHhiinent;  as  wlien  words  were  wrongly  divided,  or  abbreviations  VTongly 
resolved;  also  from  tiie  cnntodea  Uiaantm  (i.e.,  the  letters  which  filled  up  the  occasional 
vacant  space  at  the  end  of  lines)  and  marginal  remarks  being  sometimes  incorporated 
with  the  te.xt.  These  not  imfrequenliy  iiappen.  5.  Errors  arising  from  a  i'-i'll-}iieaii.t 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  transcriber  to  explain  or  amend  a  text,  really  or  apparently 
obscure.  In  this  respect  the  Samaritans  are  greatly  to  blame.  A  very  knoily  point. is 
the  condition  of  the  text  before  and  at  tlie  close  of  the  canon.  The  opinion  of  Eichhorn, 
De  AVette,  and  others  is,  that  while  the  books  circulated  singly  in  a  spliere  of  uncertain 
authority,  they  were  greatly  corrupted;  in  su])port  of  whidi,  considerable  evidence  is 
adduced,  but  .still  the  prol)abililies  are,  on  the  whole,  against  such  a  suppo.sition,  and  it 
is  better  to  suppose  that  the  eontlicting  accounts  of  the  .same  events  which  are  to  be  met 
with,  especially  in  the  historical  books,  arise  not  from  the  carelessness  or  corruptions  of 
copyists,  but  rather  from  the  original  authors  or  compilers  having  consulted  differing 
documents. 

Fro!n  recent  investigations,  it  appears  clear  that  the  .strict  dogmatic  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine and  Babylon  were  generally  far  more  careful  in  their  preservation  of  sacred  records 
than  the  Samaritans  aiul  the  Alexandrines,  the  latter  of  whom  were  remarkable  for  their 
free,  philosophizing,  non-textual  spirit.  In  the  schools  of  learning  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  ("hrist,  presided  over  by  Ilillel,  who  had  come  from  BaI)ylon,  and  Shammai, 
and  in  those  which  flourished  ehsewhere  in  Palestine,  after  the  fall  of  the  metropolis, 
for  instance,  at  Lydda,  Ciesarea,  Tiberias,  etc.,  as  also  in  the  academies  of  Sora,  Pum- 
peditha,  and  Nahardea,  near  the  Euphrates,  at  a  later  period,  the  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  defined  with  great  care,  first  by  the  Talmudists,  who  seem' to  have  adhered 
very  closely  to  the  ancient  text,  and  after  the  couii)letion  of  the  Talmud  at  the  close  of 
the  5th  c.  by  the  Mnitorites.  See  IM.-vssoe.ah.  This  care  was  at  first  bestowed  only 
on  the  consonants  of  the  Hebrew  text.  The  Masoretic  vowel  system,  which  sjirang  from 
that  already  existing  among  the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  was  developed  from  the  7th  to  the 
10th  centuries  at  Tiberias.  By  the  11th  c.  it  appears  to  have  been  completed,  while  the 
Spanish  rabliis  of  the  next  century  seem  ignorant  of  its  then  recent  origin.  (For  proof 
of  this,  see  Davidson's  7ex,t  of  the  Old  Testament  Considered,  1856.)  After  the  11th  c,  the 
Masoretic  text,  with  its  perfected  system  of  vowels  and  accents,  became  the  standard 
authority  among  J«vvish  scholars.  The  comparative  values  of  the  different  readings  in 
the  various  MSS.  had  by  that  time  been  carefully  determined,  and  the  chief  business  of 
copyists,  henceforth,  was  to  make  faithful  transcripts. 

The  earliest  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  B.  bear  a  clo.se  resemblance  to  the  MSS. 
"They  are.  without  titles  at  the  commencement,  have  appendixes,  are  printed  on  parch- 
ment with  broad  margin,  and  large  ill  shaped  type,  the  initial  letters  being  commonly 
ornamented  either  Avith  wood-cut  engravings  or  by  the  pen.  These  letters,  however,  are 
often  absent.  With  vowels,  the  editions  in  question  are  very  imperfectly  supplied.  Sep- 
arate parts  of  the  B.  were  first  printed."  The  Psalms  appeared  in  1477,  probably  at 
Bologna;  the  Pentateuch  at  Bologna  in  1482;  the  Prophets  in  1480;  the  Hagiograplia  in 
1487.  To  most  of  these  were  subjoined  the  rabbinical  commentary  of  Kimchi.  The  whole 
of  the  0!(l  Testament  appeared  in  small  folio  at  Soucino,  1488,  and  appears  to  have  been 
followed  by  the  edition  of  Brescia  (1494),  wliich  was  used  by  Luther  in  his  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  Blhlia  Polyr/lotta  Coinplutensia  (1514-17),  the  Biblia  Eabbinica, 
of  Bomberg.  edited  by  Rabbi  Jacob-Ben-Chajin  (Venice,  1535-26),  which  has  been 
adopted  in  most  of  the  subsequent  editions — the  A.nUver\)  Biblia  Polyr/lotta  (S  vols..  1569- 
72),  also  Hie  editions  by  Hutterus  (Hamburg,  1587,  and  frequently  reprinted),  Buxtorf 
(Basel,  1611).  and  especially  that  by  Jo.s.  Athias  (Amsterdam,  1661-67) — all  tliese  are 
celebrated,  and  have  supplied  the  basis  of  later  editions  by  Simon,  Hahn,  Theile,  and 
others.  In  the  17th  c,  a  vehement  controversy  arose  regarding  the  integrity  of  the 
Hebrew  text;  one  party  maintained  that  the  Masoretic  text  was  greatly  corrupted,  and 
contrasted  it  unfavorably  with  that  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  The  chief  advocates 
of  this  view  were  Vossius,  Whiston,  Morin,  and  Capellus.  On  the  other  hand,  Buxtorf, 
Arnold  Bootius,  Wasmuth,  and  others,  defended  the  ahsolute  purity  of  the  Masoretic 
text,  even  to  the  inspiration  of  the  vowel-point.s,  which  Buxtorf,  in  the  preface  of  his 
grandfather's  Ti/ierias,  gravely  asserts  to  have  been  first  invented  by  Ezra.  This  con- 
trovers}'  had  at  least  one  good  result.  It  led  to  an  extensive  examination  of  Hebrew 
MSS.  in  the  next  century.  Kennicott  collated  630,  258  throughout,  the  rest  in  part;  De 
Rossi,  751,  of  which  all  but  17  were  collated  for  the  first  time.  Many  still  remain  uncol- 
lated.  The  result  of  this  elaborate  investigation  has  been  to  convince  scholars  that  the 
Masoretic  text  is  substantially  correct.  AU  known  codices  confirm  it;  the  oldest  of  the 
professpcljy  literal  versions,  as  well  as  the  Targums  of  the  time  of  Chri.st,  furni.sh  sim- 
ilar satisfuctoi-y  evidence:  and  when  we  consider  the  bibliolatrous  tendencies  of  the  Jews 
after  their  return  from  exile,  wliatever  may  have  been  the  case  before,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  we  now  possess  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  much  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  it  was  at  the  clo.se  of  the  canon. 

At  first,  there  were  no  intervening  spaces  between  Hebrew  ri'ords;  afterwards,  small 
intervals  appear  to  have  been  occasionally  allowed.    With  the  introduction  of  the  square 
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character,  the  use  of  small  interstices  to  separate  words  became  general.  The  Talmud 
prescribes  liow  much  space  sliould  be  between  words  in  sacred  MSS.  designed  for  the 
synagogue.  Various  divisions  according  to  tlie  sense  were  al.'^o  introduced  at  an  early 
period.  In  the  Pentateuch  there  were  two,  termed  respectively  open  and  cloxcd.  The 
former  were  intended  to  mark  a  change  in  the  matter  of  the  text;  the  latter,  slight 
changes  in  the  sense.  Of  these,  the  Pentateuch  contained  GG9,  named  pai-Khioth  (sections). 
This  division  is  probably  as  old,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  practice  of  reading  tlie  Law.  It  is 
found  in  the  Talmud,  while  tlie  division  into  54  fjrent  parnhioth  is  tirst  found  in  the 
Massorah,  and  is  not  observed  in  the  rolls  of  the  synagogues.  The  jwelieal  books  were 
also  subjected,  from  a  very  early  period,  to  a  stichonietrical  division,  aeeorduig  to  the 
peculiarities  of  Hebrew  versitication.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  reading  and  understand- 
ing of  the  prose  books,  a  division  into  logical  periods  was  also  made,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Mix^hna  (q.v.),  while  in  the  Gemnra  (q.v.)  its  authorsliip  is  ascribed  to 
Moses.  From  it  sprang  our  present  division  of  the  Scriptures  into  verses.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  these  divisions  were  long  handed  dowil  orally.  Our  present  ilivision  of 
the  Old  Testament  into  chapters  is  a  later  invention,  and,  tiiough  accepted  by  the  Jews, 
is  of  (Uiristian  origin:  it  may  be  dated  as  far  back  as  the  13th  c,  some  assigning  it  to 
Cardinal  Hugo,  otliers  to  Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  was  first 
employed  in  a  concordance  to  the  Vulgate,  whence  it  was  borrowed  by  Kal)bin  Xathan 
in  the  loth  c,  who  made  a  similar  coiu;ordance  to  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Nathan's  divisions 
are  found  in  BomVierg's  Hebrew  li.  of  1518.  Verses  were  first  introduced  into  editions 
of  the  Hebrew  E.  by  Athias  of  Amsterdam,  1631,  but  were  employed  in  the  Vulgate  as 
early  as  1558.     The  first  English  B.  divided  into  verses  was  puljli.shed  at  Geneva  in  1560. 

JS'ew  Testament. — The  original  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  were  probably  all  v.ritten 
on  papyrus,  the  cheapest,  but  least  durable  material  that  could  be  obtained  for  tlie  pur- 
pose. It  was  therefore  impossible,  considering  the  constant  handling  to  which  tlie  docu- 
ments must  have  been  subjected  by  the  eager  converts,  that  tliey  could  have  lasted  for 
any  length  of  time.  Indeed  no  authentic  notices  of  them  have  come  down  to  us,  and  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  the  controversies  of  the  2d  c,  no  appeal  is  made  to  the  apostolic 
originals.  But  the  number  of  copies  was  very  great.  The  text  of  these,  however,  did 
not  always  agree.  Variations  originated,  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  the  same  causes 
as  operated  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament,  viz.,  imperfect  vision  or  Iiearing.  misvm- 
dersfemding,  carelessness,  or  an  uncritical  judgment  on  the  part  of  transcribers;  but  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that,  on  account  of  the  greater  freedom  of  spirit  and  thought  which 
charae,teri7,ed  primitive  Christianity,  compared  with  Judaism,  a  latitude  of  conviction  in 
regard  ?o  the  value  of  the  ktter  of  Scripture,  also  influenced  the  churches.  The  id<:a  of 
inspiyation  (q.v.),  it  is  now  admitted  by  the  most  enlightened  theologians,  Avas  progres- 
sivelyfleveloped.  In  the  earliest  ages  it  did  not  exist  in  any  dogmatic  form  whatever. 
Christians  were  content  to  believe  that  the  evangelists  and  apostles  spoke  truth,  by 
the  lielp  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  perplexing  themselves  with  the  question,  whether 
the  words  were  purely  divine  or  purely  human  in  their  origin.  They  had  a  go.spel  to 
preach,  and  a  world  to  convert,  and  were  therefore  not  in  a  mood  to  discuss  meeliani- 
cal  notions.  This  also  must  have  operated  in  producing  the  textual  variations  referred 
to,  many  of  which  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  clearlv  prove  that  the  commentators  or 
transcribers  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  alter  or  improve  the  expression.  Nor  must 
we  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  different  culture  and  tendencies  of  the  eastern  and  western 
churches  also  caused  very  considerable  changes.  Modern  criticism  reckons  no  less  than 
80,000  variations  in  the  existing  MSS.  Nevertheless,  one  fact  stands  out,  solid  and 
imperishable,  amid  all  the  tiny  fluctuations  of  verbal  criticism,  viz.,  that,  v.ith  one  or 
two  exceptions,  no  material  difference  exists,  or  in  all  probability  ever  did  exist,  in  New 
Testament  MSS.  The  general  Christian  consciousness,  which  was  the  real  guardian  of 
their  integrity,  had  been  grounded  too  deeply  in  the  facts,  doctrines,  and  ethics  of  a 
historic  Christianity  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  sectarian  or  heretical  modifications  of  the 
truth.  It  instinctively  turned,  as  it  were,  from  a  sense  of  affinity  to  tho.se  apostolic 
records,  the  tone  of  which  most  closely  corresponded  to  its  own  spiritual  character  and 
development,  and  thus  unconsciously  prevented  anj'  incongruous  changes  from  being 
effected  in  the  mass  of  MSS.  Of  these  MSS.,  upwards  of  1400  are  known  to  scholars, 
and  liave  been  collated,  and  no  essential  discrepancy  has  been  detected.  Of  cour.se,  it 
can  be  urged  that  ail  the  MSS.  belong  to  a  period  when  the  church  had  gathered  itself 
up  into  two  great  wiioles — the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  when,  therefore,  a  general  conform- 
ity in  MSS.,  as  in  otlier  things,  is  only  to  be  expected;  but  the  fragments  which  are 
found  in  the  earliest  church  fathers  exliibit  substantially,  though  not  verbally,  the  .same  . 
text,  and  we  may  therefore  fairly  infer  that  this  unintentional  harmony  in  part  argues 
the  general  liarmony  of  the  earlier  and  later  MSS. 

Some  slight  attempts  seem  to  have  been  made,  during  the  earlj' history  of  the  church, 
to  obtain  a  correct  text.  One  Lucian,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  and  Hesychius,  an  Egyp- 
tian bishop,  are  said  by  Jerome  to  have  undertaken  a  recension  of  tlie  New  Testament, 
find  both  Origen  and  Jerome  himself  were  of  considerable  service  in  this  respect.  It  is 
to  modern  criticism,  liowever,  that  we  owe  almost  everything  in  regard  to  the  regulation 
of  the  text.  Bengel  and  B^niler  first  started  the  idea  of  arranging  the  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament  Intnfainiiif-i  or  cUisse^.  After  these  came  Griesbach,  who,  following  out  the 
idea,  propounded  his  f;unous  threefold  division  of  the  MSS.  into  Western,  Alexandrian, 
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and  Byzantine  Tlio  first  two  he  oonsidorsi  tlic  oldest;  the  third,  a  comipt  mixture  of 
lioth.  Gric'shuch  himself  preferred  the  Alexandrian:  he  helieved  that  the  Jiyzantino 
tratiscrihcrs  had  taken  great  liberties  witlj  the  text,  and  held  that  a  few  Alexandrian  MSS. 
ciitwoiirhed,  in  critieal  value,  a  large  number  of  the  other.  The  accuracy  of  GriesbachV 
division  lias  subsequently  l)een  (juestioned  by  many  eminent  German  scholars,  each  ol 
whom  lias  in  turn  favored  the  world  with  a  theory  of  his  own  in  regard  to  the  jirobablc 
value  of  the  various  families  of  MSS.  Kecently,  Lachmaim  has  applied,  with  excessive 
strictness,  a  principle  first  hinted  by  Bentley,  viz.,  that  no  weight  ought  to  ])e  attached 
to  any  MSS.  except  those  written  in  tlie  old  or  uncial  (q.v.)  character.  The  exact 
value  of  each  manuscript  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute;  but  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to 
]»Iace  the  kiiowle<lge  of  the  various  lines  of  evidence  within  the  reach  of  all  scholars. 
Ti-schendorf  carefully  examined  the  most  important  of  tlie  uncial  MSS.,  and  publi.sl)cd 
them  separately  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  fac-simile.  He  also  published  a  fac- 
simile of  the  Vixlcr  i^iiKiHiriis,  which  he  found  in  a  mona.ster}'  in  ^It.  Sinai.  Scrivener 
has  collated  a  considerable  number.of  cursives,  and  collated  again  the  Cod/'.x.  Bazm.  And 
great  attention  is  being  paid  to  ipiolations  from  the  fathers,  lionsch,  for  instance,  has 
given  all  the  quotations  from  the  New  Testament  in  Tertullian,  and  Tischendorf  inada 
large  use  of  them  in  his  last  or  eighth  edition. 

The  whole  of  the  New  Testament  was  first  printed  in  the  Complutcasian  Polyglott, 
1514.  From  lOlO  to  1535,  five  editions  appeared  at  Basel,  under  the  care  of  Erasmus, 
but  without  any  great  pretensions  to  critical  accuracy.  The  sul)sequent  ntunerous  edi- 
tions were,  for  the  mo.st  part,  either  founded  on  the  editions  of  Erasinus  or  on  tiie  Com- 
plutcnsian,  or  on  a  collation  of  both.  Among  these  editions  we  may  mention  those  of 
Simon  de  Colines  or  Colin;tus  (Pari.s,  1543),  of  the  elder  Stephen  (154^,  1549,  and  1550), 
of  the  younger  Stephen  (1569).  Bcza  was  the  first  who,  by  several  collations  founded  on 
the  third  edition  by  Stephens,  made  any  considerable  progress  in  the  critical  treatment  of 
the  text,  and  thus  supplied  a  basis  for  the  present  received  text  {/cxtiis  rcceptnx),  which 
w;is  first  printed  by  Stephens  with  the  Vulgate  and  critical  annotations  at  Geneva,  1565; 
afterwards  was  frequently  reprinted  by  Elzevir  (Leyden,  1624)  and  others,  llie  labors 
of  the  English  scholar,  Walton,  in  the  London  Polyglott  (1657),  of  Fell  (Oxford,  1675), 
and  especially  Mill  (Oxford,  1707),  were  of  great  importance  for  the  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament.  J?engal  exhibited  great  tact  and  acumen  in  his  edition  of  1734,  "Wetstein 
much  industry  and  care  in  the  editions  of  1751-52.  as  also  Semler,  1764.  But  all  these 
recensions  were  surpassed  in  value  by  the  labors  of  Griesbach  (1st  ed.  1774:  2d  and  best 
ed.  1796-1806).  The  more  recent  contributions  to  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament 
by  Scholz,  the  Lvnihvdtio  Criiira  (Ba.sel,  1830),  and  the  critical  edition  lij-  Rinck  (2  vols., 
Lieip.  1830-36),  the  edition  by  Laclmiann  (Berl.  1831),  with  especial  u.se  of  oriental  MSS., 
and,  subsequently,  the  labors  of  Buttmann  (1842-50),  Tregelles,  (1854-63),  Tischendorf, 
(1841-73),  and  Scrivener  (1861),  are  also  worthy  of  high  praise. 

Ainoug  the  3ISS.  of  the  New  Testament,  the  oldest  are  not  traced  back  further  than 
the  4th  c,  and  are  written  in  the  .so-called  uncial  characters.  The  modern  ]MSS.,  dating 
from  the  10th  c.  downwards,  are  distinguished  by  the  cvrm-e  characters  in  which  they 
are  written.  The  most  iuq^ortant  j\ISS.  are  the  Codex  Sinaiticua  (at  St.  Petersburg),  the 
Codex  Aiixandrinxx  (in  the  British  museum),  C.  Veiticanvsi  (in  the  Vatican  at  Rome),  C. 
Ephnrmi  (in  the  impei'ial  libraiy  at  Paris — a  facsimile  of  wliich  was  edited  by  Tischen- 
dorf, Leip.  1843),  and  C.  Cniitabnr/ienm,  or  C.  Bezm  (given  by  Beza  to  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  a  fac-simile  being  issued  by  Th.  Kipling,  1793).  Of  these,  the  Codex  Vati- 
canus  was  long  considered  to  be  the  oldest,  but  the  discovery  of  the  Codex  Sinaihctis  by 
Teschendorf  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Catharine,  Mt.  Sinai,  in  1850,  has  now  transfen*ed 
the  honor  to  that  invaluable  document,  the  age  of  which  cannot  lie  older  than  the  mid- 
dle of  the  4th  century.  A  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Vaticeinus,  edited  by  cardinal  Mai, 
v.'as  pui)lished  at  Rome  in  1858. 

The  earliest  division  of  the  New  Testament  into  verses  of  which  we  read  is  that  made 
byEuthalius,  deacon  of  Alexandria,  462  a.d.  He  arranged  tho.se  words  that  Avere  related 
to  each  other  by  the  sense  into  stichoi  or  lines.  Subsequ^ntl}',  to  .save  space,  a  colon  or 
point  was  substituted,  until,  finally,  a  complete  sy.stem  of  punctuation  arose.  In  the 
13th  c,  as  wc  have  already  seen,  the  division  into  chapters  took  place,  and  in  the  16th 
the  versicular  division  was  perfected  by  Stephens.  The  arguments  or  contents  prefixed 
to  the  several  chajiters  are  also  of  modern  origin. 

B.  Vc.rxioiix  or  Irandutioii'i. — These  may  be  divided  into  ancient  and  modern.  The 
ancu-iit  trauxintwns  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  original  Hebrew  may  be  classed  as 
follows:  1.  Greek. — The  earliest  of  the.se  is  the  Alexandrine  or  Septuagint  (q.v.),  after 
whicii  conic  respectively  the  translations  by  Aquila  (q.v.),  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus. 
The  whole  of  these,  with  fragments  of  others  by  unknown  authors,  were  given  byOrigen 
in  his  Ilexdphi  (q.v.).  The  Verxio  Veneta,  a  Greek  translation  of  several  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  made  in  the  14th  c,  and  preserved  in  the  St.  Mark's  library,  Venice, 
was  pulilished  by  Villoison  at  Strasburg,  in  1784.  Several  early  versions  were  also  based 
on  the  Septuagint;  but  £or  that  reason  do  not  possess  an  independent  value,  being  for 
the  most  part  simplj'  translations  of  a  translation.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
old  Latin  version  or  Italic  (q.v.).  though  the  term  Italic-  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  New 
Testament  only,  improved  by  Jerome  (382  a.d.):  the  Syriac,  including  the  Versio  Figu- 
rata,  partially  preserved  and  collated  by  Jacob  of  Edessa,  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  c. ; 
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aixl  tli;;l  by  Paul,  bishop  of  Tela  (017  a.d.):  t'le  Ethiopic,  made  by  certain  Christians  in 
the  4tli  c. :  tlic  llircefokl  Egj/ptiaii  (I5d  or  4lh  c),  one  being  in  tlio  laugungo  of  lower 
lOgypt,  and  termed  tlic  Coptic  or  Meniphitie ;  anotlier  in  the  language  of  upper  Egy])t, 
and  termed  the  k'ahidic  or  Thclxiic ;  and  a  third,  the  Bdsinuric,  whose  locality  i.s  uncer- 
tain: the  Anneniuii,  by  Miesrob  and  liis  pupils  in  the  5th  c. :  the  Geoiyum,  of  the  Olh  c. : 
the  Slaronun).  commonly  ascribeil,  but  for  unsatisfactory  reasons,  to  the  missionaries 
Methodius  and  Cyrillusin  the  0th  c. :  the  Gothic,  ascribed  to  Ulphilas,  and  execuletl  in 
the  4th  c,  only  some  few  fragments  of  which  are  extant:  Utstlij,  several  Araljic  transla- 
tions of  tlie  10th  and  11th  centuries. — 3.  The  Chaldaic  tranalations  ov  Tarrjujim.  These 
had  au  early  origin;  but,  witli  the  exception  of  those  of  Onkelos  and  Ben  Uzziel,  are 
unsatisfactory  in  a  critical  point  of  view.  See  Taugum. — 3.  The  remarkably  literal 
translation  into  the  Aramaic  dialect  of  the  later  Samaritans,  of  the  ancient  cojjy  of  the 
Pentateuch,  possessed  by  the  Samaritans  (see  Samaritan  Pentateuch). — 4.  The  church 
translation,  known  as  the  P&'<Idto  (([.v.),  received  by  all  the  Syriac  Christians.  It  was 
undoubtedly  executed  from  the  original  Hebrew  text,  to  which  it  closely  adheres.  Scv- 
ei'al  Arabic  versions  were  founded  on  the  Pcsluto. — 5.  The  later  Arabic  versi(ms.  executed 
during  the  middle  ages,  parti}'  from  the  Hebrew  text,  ami  partly  from  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch. — 6.  The  Persian  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  made  by  a  Jew  namqd 
Jacob,  not  earlier  than  the  9th  century. — 7.  The  Latin  Vulgate  ((}  v.),  from  which  a  con- 
siderable number  of  fragmentary  versions  were  made  into  that  form  of  English  commoidy 
called  Anglo-Saxon,  the  most  noted  translators  being  Adhelm,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  and 
Bode  (Stirc);  Alfred  (!)th  c);  and  ^Ifric  (10th  c). 

Among  ancient  versions  of  the  J^ew  Testament  we  may  notice  three  in  S3'riac:  tho 
first  is  the  Pcshito,  with  a  twofold  secondary  translation  of  the  four  gospels  into  Arabic 
and  Persian,  It  does  not,  however,  contain  2d  Peter,  2d  and  3d  John,  Jude,  or  the 
Apocalypse,  which  at  a  later  period  were  classed  among  the  antikgornena,  or  disputed 
books.  The  second,  or  Philoxenian,  prepared  in  508  under  the  direction  of  Philoxenius, 
bishop  of  Hierapolis.  It  no  longer  exists,  but  a  counterpart  of  it  does,  in  the  translation 
made  in  the  following  century  (616  a.d.)  by  Thomas  of  Harkel  or  Heraclea,  the  succcs.sor 
of  Philoxenius.  The  best  MS.  of  this  version  is  one  which  belonged  to  Ridley,  and  is 
now  in  the  archives  of  the  New  college,  Oxford.  It  includes  all  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  excepting  the  Apocalypse.  The  style  is  slavishly  literal.  It  was  edited  by 
White,  Oxford,  1778.  The  third,  or  Jerusalem-Syriac  version,  preserved  in  a  Vatican 
MS.,  and,  according  to  the  subscription  annexed  to  it,  executed  at  Antioch  in  1031. 
With  the  above  Syriac  version  we  may  cla.ss  the  Ethiopic  translation;  the  Egyptian 
threefold  version,  made  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  3d  c,  and  of  considerable 
critical  value;  the  Armeiuan,  Georgian,  Persian,  and  Coptic-Arabic.  Besides  these  may 
he  mentioned  the  old  Italic;  the  Vulgate  by  Jerome;  the  Gothic  translation  bj'  Ulphilas 
(about  the  middle  of  the  4th  c),  of  which  the  most  famous  MS.  is  preserved  in  the  lib- 
rary of  Upsal,  in  Sweden  (this  has  onlj-  the  four  gospels,  and  not  even  these  in  perfect 
condition);  the  various  Anglo-Saxon  versions  already  mentioned  h\  connection  with, 
versions  of  the  Old  Testament;"  and  the  Slavonic. 

Modern  Translatio/ts. — During  the  middle  ages,  when  the  laity  were  considered  by 
the  priesthood  unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  B.  as  a  whole,  various  poetical  versions — 
such  as  the  gospel  history,  by  Otfried  von  Weisseuburg,  and  the  version  of  Job  and  of 
the  Psalms  by  Notker  Labeo  (980  \.v.) — served  a  very  important  object,  and  stimulated 
the  desire  for  more  biblical  information.  As  early  as  1170,  Petrus  Waldus  caused  the 
New  Testament  to  be  translated  into  Provencal  dialect  by  Etienne  d'An.se.  This  impor- 
tant work  was  followed  by  the  translations  made  under  Louis  the  Pious  (1227)  and! 
Charles  the  Wise  (1380),  the  B.  histories  {Bible  ystorieus)  by  Guyars  of  IMoulins  (1286),, 
the  Spanish  version  under  Alfonso  V.  in  the  13th  c,  the  English  by  Wicklille,  and  the 
Bohemian  version  of  John  Huss.  After  the  invention  of  printing — especiall}'  after  the 
latter  part  of  the  15th  c, — the  harbingers  of  a  new  ecclesiastical  era  appeared  in  numer 
ous  republications  of  the  translated  B. — the  Bohemian  (Prague,  1448);  the  Italian,  bv  tiic. 
Benedictine  Nic,  Malherbi  (1471);  the  French,  by  Des  Moulins  (1477-1546);  the  Dutch. 
(Delf,  1477);  the  Spaui,sh  (1478-1515);  but,  above  all,  in  the  17  German  translations. 
l)efore  Luther,  of  which  5  were  printed  before  1477,  and  the  remainder  in  the  low  Gei; 
man  dialect  during  1477-1518. 

Luther's  translation  of  the  B.  is  universally  esteemed  by  the  best  German  scholars  av, 
a  masterpiece  of  genial  interpretation.  It  displays  qualities  far  superior  to  those- 
ordinarily  exjjected  in  a  translation — deep  insight,  true  .sympathy  with  the  tone  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  a  perfect  command  of  clear,  popular  language;  indeed,  every 
one  who  can  thoroughly  appreciate  the  merits  of  this  great  work,  will  be  ready  to  excu.s<' 
the  boldness  of  the  assertion,  that  "it  is  rather  a  rewriting  than  a  mere  translation  of 
the  B.,"  a  transfusion  of  the  original  spirit  into  a  new  language,  rather  than  a  n-.ere 
version  of  the  latter.  The  New  Testament  was  finished  by  Luther  at '\Vartbiu-g,  and 
appeared  in  Sept.,  1522,  In  the  following  year,  the  five  books  of  ]\Ioses  api)eare(i ; 
and,  in  1534,  the  rcmaiidng  part  of  the  Old  Testament  canon  was  completed  along  with 
the  Apocrypha,  Willi  wonderful  rapidity  this  translation  was  circulated  throughout 
Germany.  In  the  course  of  forty  years,  one  bookseller,  Hans  Luft  of  Wittenberg,  sold 
100,000  copies;  an  astonishing  number,  when  we  consider  the  price  of  books  in  the  ICth 
century.  It  was  reprinted  38  times  in  Germany  before  1559,  and  meanwhile  the  New 
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Testament  lia;l  been  separately  printed  in  73  editions.     Numerous  other  translations  in 
Dutch,  ywcdisii.  ete.,  were  based  upon  the  vorli  of  JjUtlier. 

EiifiUsh  Trinisldtions. — Wyelille  (q.v.)  executed  a  noble  version  from  tlie  Vulgate,  but 
it  was  long  before  our  country  began  to  jiriut  even  ])orlion8.  Long  after  Germany  and 
other  countries  had  issued  vernacular  versions  of  the  B. ,  that  laud  continued  to  sit  in 
darkness.  The  earliest  attempt  was  a  translation  of  the  ncren  peniUnlidl  pxidum  in  1505. 
No  doubt,  n  ver}- considerable  number  of  JISS.  circulated  among  the  pe(>j)le;  but  still 
we  may  well  ask:  "  What  were  these  among  so  many?"  Such  a  question  the  noble  mar- 
tyr, Williatii  Tyndale  (q.v.),  seeuLS  to  liave  put  to  hiniself,  and  bravely  Ik;  answered  it. 
vowing  that  "If  God  would  spare  liis  life,  ere  many  years  lie  would  cau.se  the  boy  who 
drivetii  tlie  plougli  to  know  more  of  the  Scriptures  than  did  all  the  priests."  To  accom- 
plish his  i)in-po.se,  he  pa.ssed  over  to  the  continent.  Before  15'J(),  he  had  completed  an 
English  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  which  appeared  both  in  (juarlo  and  duodeci- 
mo. In  the  beginning  of  1526,  the  volumes  were  secretly  conveyed  into  Knglajid,  where 
they  wero  bought  up  and  burned,  which,  however,  only  sthnulated  Tyndale  lo  gix-ater 
exertions.  Of  the  adnnrable  character  of  his  translation,  Ave  have  a  suliicient  tesiimony 
in  this  fact,  that  in  oin-  present  version  a  very  large  jjortiou  of  the  New  Testiinient  is 
taken  almost  verbatim  from  Tyndale's  Testament.  Tyndale  next  proceeded  to  prepare 
aversion  of  the  Old  Testament  out  of  the  original  Hebrew,  and  in  1530,  he  pul)lished  the 
Pentateuch,  and  in  the  following  year,  the  book  of  Jonah.  The  first  English  version 
of  the  whole  B.  Avas  tliat  pidjlished  Ijy  Miles  Coverdale,.a  friend  of  Tyndale.  It  is  dated 
1535.  and  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.,  but  Avhere  j)rinted,  is  unknown.  It  is  much  inferior 
to  Tyndale's.  The  next  English  B.  issued  was  called  Matthew's  B..  from  thecircinnstance 
that  the  editor  assumed  the  name  of  Thomas  Matthew,  but  was  simply  Tyndale's  version 
revised  by  his  friend  John  Rogers,  who  also  translated  those  books  in  the  Old  Testament 
which  the  martyr  had  not  been  able  to  overtake.  It  was  finished  in  15;J7,  and  Craumcsr 
obtained  for  it  the  patronage  of  Henry,  though  that  monarch  had  persecuted  Tyndale 
some  years  before,  ^latthevv's  B.  soon  superseded  Coverdale's.  In  April,  15of),  appeared 
the  Great  B.,  usually  called  Cranmer's,  because  he  wrote  a  preface  to  it.  It  was  a  large 
volume  for  use  in  churches.  The  text  Avas  Tyndale's  revised.  In  the  same  year,  Rich- 
ard Taverner,  a  learned  but  eccentric  layman  belonging  to  the  Inner  Temple,  published 
an  edition,  the  text  of  which  is  based  on  that  of  Matthew's  Bible.  In  1557  appeared  the 
famous  Geneva  B.,  so  called  because  the  translation  was  executed  there  by  several  Eng- 
lish divines,  Avho  had  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  the  bloody  Mary.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  Gilby  and  Whiltingham.  This  edition — the  first  printed  in  Roman  letter 
and  divideil  into  verses — was  accompanied  by  notes,  which  showed  a  strong  leaning  to 
the  views  of  Calvin  and  Beza.  It  was,  in  consequence,  long  the  favorite  versi(m  of  the 
English  Puritans  and  the  Scotch  Presbyterians.  It  is,  however,  best  known  as  the 
Breeches  B.,  on  account  of  the  rendering  of  Genesis  iii.  7:  "  Then  the  eyes  of  them  both 
were  opened,  and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked,  and  they  sewed  fig-tree  leaves 
together,  and  made  themselves  breeches."  In  1568,  the  BMaps'  B.  Avas  published  at 
London.  The  text  of  this  was  compared  with  the  original  by  eight  bislujps,  and  seven 
other  scholars  of  reputation,  who  appended  their  initials  to  their  respective  tasks;  the 
whole  being  under  the  superintendence  of  Matthew  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
In  1582  appeared  at  Rheims,  in  France,  an  English  Aversion  of  the  New  Testament,  pre- 
pared by  several  Roman  Catholic  exiles;  and  in  1G09-10,  a  similar  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  at  Douay.  Both  were  taken  from  the  Vulgate,  and  form  the  standard  Eng- 
lish Scriptures  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  being  generally  known  as  the  Douatf  Bible. 

We  noAV  come  to  the  version  which  has  been  in  common  use  for  nearly  250  years, 
gp .lerally  called  ^i;;,'7  Ji'/wi^.f'.s: /)i!^/e.  At  the  Hampton  court  conference  in  Jan.,  1604, 
Dr.  Rainolds,  an  eminent  Puritan,  suggested  a  new  translation  as  a  great  national  want; 
and  this,  though  opposed  by  the  bishop  of  London,  Avas  sanctioned  by  the  king.  Arrange- 
ments were  at  once  made  for  carrying  out  the  project.  In  July,  the  king  Avrote  a  letter, 
intimating  the  appointment  of  54  scholars  for  the  preparation  of  the  AXTsion,  and  instruct- 
ing the  bishops  that  whenever  "a  living  of  twenty  pounds"  became  vacant,  they  should 
inform  his  majesty  of  the  circumstance,  in  order  that  he  might  recommend  one  of  the 
translators  to  the  patron.  This  was  all  that  James  did  on  behalf  of  the  translation  Avhich 
bears  his  name.  The  expenses  seem  to  have  been  borne  by  Barker,  the  printer  and  pat- 
entee, who  paid  the  sum  of  £3500.  Of  the  54  scholars  avIio  had  been  nominated  to  the 
work,  only  47  mulertook  it.  The.se  were  divided  into  six  companies,  two  of  which  were 
to  meet  at  Weslmin.ster,  two  at  Cambridge,  and  two  at  Oxford.  The  frM  company  at 
Westminster  tr.iuslated  the  Pentateuch  and  the  historical  books  to  the  end  of  2d  Kings; 
Ihe  first  at  Cambridge,  from  the  beginning  of  Chronicles  to  the  end  of  Canticles;  and  the 
fi,rst  at  Oxford  undertook  tli3  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament  canon.  The  sec- 
ond company  at  Westinin.ster  tran.slated  the  apostolic  epistles;  the  second  at  Cambridge, 
the  Apocrypha;  and  the  second  at  Oxford,  the  gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
Apocalypse.  According  to  Selden.  "they  then  met  together,  and  one  read  the  transla- 
tion, the  rest  holding  in  their  hands  some  B.,  either  of  the  learned  tongues,  or  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  etc.  If  they  found  any  fault,  they  spoke;  if  not,  he  read  on."  When 
a  portion  was  finished  by  one  of  the  company,  it  Avas  sent  to  all  the  others  in  succession 
for  their  deliberative  examination ;  and  Avhenever  a  dilTerence  of  opinion  Avas  elicited, 
reference  was  made  to  a  committee.     The  final  revision  of  the  whole  was  conducted  in 
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London  by  two  delegates  from  each  of  the  six  companies.  These  twelve  scholars,  in  tlie 
discharge  of  their  critical  functions,  met  daily  in  the  old  hall  of  the  stationers'  company 
for  nine  months.  Tlie  work  of  translation  and  revision  occupied  from  1(507  to  1610.  The 
superiority  of  the  authorized  version  soon  proved  itself;  for  tiiough  there  were  several 
rivals  in  the  Held,  and  no  steps  were  taken  to  .secure  for  it  a  preference,  it  quickly  gained 
the  foremost  place,  and  in  the  course  of  forty  j'cars  from  its  publication,  all  others  had 
(piietly  succumbed  to  it;  it  became,  and  has  ever  since  remamed  tlie  Knrilixh  Bible.  Its 
.ascendenc\%  and  its  exclusive  use  among  all  classes  in  Great  Britain,  and  m  her  vast 
colonies,  can  only  be  traced  to  its  intrinsic  excellence.  A  new  English  version,  how- 
ever, lias  been  in  covirse  of  preparation  for  some  years. 

Tiie  exclusive  right  to  print  the  present  autiiori/ed  version  has  been  claimed  by  the 
crown,  ever  since  the  date  of  its  lirst  publication,  and  under  this  royal  prerogative,  the 
B.  is  printed  in  dilTerent  forms,  and  .sold  wholesale  by  certain  patentees  and  licensees  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  This  claim,  which  does  not  practically  allect  Bibles 
with  notes,  lias  lately  been  much  demonstrated  against  as  a  monopoly  injurious  to  the 
free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  at  a  moderate  price,  and  a  modification  is  now  looked 
for  (see  Book  Tuaoe). 

The  more  liberal  Catholics— especially  the  Jansenists  De  Sacy,  Arnauld,  and  Xicole; 
the  enlightened  Richard  Simon  and  Quesnel — also  shared  in  the  common  zeal  for  diffus- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures;  but  though  many  versions  have  been  prepared  by 
Catholics,  the  liomisli  church  has  consistently  maintained  an  opposition  to  the  general 
circulation  of  Holy  Scripture  without  ecclesiastical  comments. 

The  numerous  recent  translations  of  the  Scriptures  into  languages  beyond  the  pale  of 
Christendom,  have  been  executed  chiefly  under  the  auspices  of  missionary  and  bible 
societies  (q.v.). 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  B.,  its  one  grand  object,  imder  whatever  form  it  may  appear 
in  the  various  books,  is,  to  give  an  account  of  this  world,  both  in  its  origin  and  govern- 
ment, as  the  work  of  an  Almighty  Creator,  always  and  everywhere  present;  and  espe- 
cially to  exhibit  the  relation  of  man  to  this  Creator,  and,  in  consequence  of  that  relation, 
in  what  manner  and  with  what  hopes  he  ought  to  live  and  die — subjects  undeniably  the 
most  momentous  that  can  occup^y  human  thought.  The  sacred  books  of  other  religions 
have  all  an  analogous  aim;  to  account,  namel^^  for  the  origin  of  all  things,  and  to 
explain  the  nature  and  human  relations  of  that  something  dhine,  which  it  is  an  instinct 
of  the  human  mind  to  conceive  as  actuating  and  controlling  all  that  moves.  But  so  dif- 
ferent, so  immeasurably  superior  to  all  other  sacred  books  is  the  B.  in  the  conception  it 
unfolds  of  the  divine  nature  as  one  personal  God,  exercising  towards  men  the  love  and 
care  of  a  parent  to  his  offspring,  and  in  the  system  of  human  duties  springing  there- 
from, that  on  this  consideration  alone  many  rest  its  claim  to  being  received  as  a  direct 
revelation  from  heaven.  The  questions  regarding  the  B. ,  considered  in  this  point  of  view, 
fall  to  be  treated  imder  the  heads  of  Inspiration  and  Revel.\tion.  To  attempt  to 
analyze  or  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures,  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  article.  The  leading  features  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts,  as  a  system, 
will  be  briefly  sketched  under  the  head  of  Christianity;  while  the  chief  individual 
doctrines  receive  notice  under  their  respective  names,  and  in  the  accounts  of  the  con- 
troversies to  which  they  have  given  rise. 

BIBLE,  Curious  Editions  of.  Besides  those  issues  of  the  book  which  have  histori- 
cal importance  are  those  notable  for  curious  errors,  or  for  incidents  of  publication.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  more  familiar  of  these,  with  their  peculiar  designations: 

The  Gutenberg  Bible. — The  earliest  book  known,  printed  from  movable  metal 
types,  is  the  Latin  Bible  issued  by  Gutenberg,  at  Mentz,  a.d.  1450. 

The  Bug  Bible, — So  called  from  its  rendering  of  Psalms,  xci. :  5:  "Afraid  of  bugs 
by  night."     Our  present  version  reads,   "  terror  by  night."     a.d.  1551. 

The  Breeches  Bible. — The  Geneva  version  is  sometimes  called  the  Breeches 
Bible,  from  its  rendering  of  Genesis,  iii.  :7:  "Making  themselves  breeches  out  of  fig- 
leaves."  This  translation  of  the  Scriptures — the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  English  exiles 
at  Geneva — was  the  English  Family  Bible  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  till 
supplanted  by  the  present  authorized  version  of  king  James  I. 

The  Place-Makers'  Bible. — From  a  remarkable  typographical  error  which  occurs 
in  ^latthew,  v.:9:  "  Blessed  are  the  place-makers."  instead  of  peace-makers,     a.d.  1562. 

The  Treacle  Bible. — From  its  rendering  of  Jeremiah,  viii.  :22:  "Is  there  no 
treacle  [instead  of  balm]  in  Gilead?"     a.d.  1568. 

The  Kosin  Bible. — From  the  same  text,  but  translated  "Rosin"  in  the  Douay ver- 
sion.    A.D.  1609. 

The  He  .\nd  She  Bibles. — From  the  respective  renderings  of  Ruth,  iii. :  15 — one 
reading  that  "  She  went  into  the  city."     The  other  has  it  that  "  He  went."     a.d.  1611. 

The  Wicked  Bible. — From  the  fact  that  the  negative  has  been  left  out  of  the 
seventh  commandment  (Exodus,  xx.  :14),  for  which  the  printer  was  fined  £300.  a.d. 
1631. 

The  Thumb  Bible. — One  inch  square  and  half  an  inch  thick,  was  published  at 
Aberdeen,     a.d.  1670. 

The  Vinegar  Bible. — So  named  from  the  head  line  of  the  20th  chapter  of  Luke, 
which  reads  as  "  The  parable  of  the  vinegar,"  instead  of  the  vineyard,     a.d.  1717. 
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TiiK  Pkixteks'  Bir.T.E. — Wc  arc  told  by  Cot!nn  Mathrr  that  in  n  Bible  printed  prior 
to  170:2,  a  bliiiuloring  t}  poLcraplicr  luiule  king  David  exclaim  tliat  "  Printers  [instead  of 
prini'es]  jierscculed  liini  without  a  cause."     i^ee  Psabns,  cxix. :  IGl. 

TuK  MuuDEKEiis'  BiiJLK. — So  Called  from  un  error  in  the  Kith  verse  of  the  Epistle  of 
Jude.  the  word  "  nuirderers"  beiny  used  instead  of  "  murmurers."     A.n.  ISOl. 

The  Caxton  IvIemokial  Bible. — Wholly  printed  and  bound  in  12  hour.s,  but  only 
100  copies  struck  off.     a.  d.  1877. 

BIBLE,  Prohibition  of.  Tiiis  is  one  of  the  main  points  of  opposition  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  church.  In  the  earliest  times  we  lind  no  evidence  of 
any  proliibition  of  IJible-readiiiu;  by  the  laity.  On  llie  contrary,  as  tiie  foundation  ou 
which  the  church  was  built,  and  the  sole  .source  of  religious  knowledge,  the  reading  of 
tb.e  Bible  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  instruction  communicated  Ity  pastors  to  their 
congregations;  and  the  greatest  orators  of  tlie  church — especially  Chry.soslom  and 
Augustine — contintially  reminded  their  hearers  that  private  reading  and  study  of  the 
Scriptures  should  follow  attendance  on  ])ul)lic  services.  Tliis  great  fact  is  by  no  means 
contradicted  by  the  warnings  fountl  here  and  there  in  the  fathers  against  abuse  or  mis- 
take of  the  meaning  of  S(;ripture;  these  warnings  rather  imply  tliat  Scripture-reading 
was  common  among  the  laity.  The  gradual  widening  of  the  distinction,  or  ratiier  the 
.separation,  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  was  the  work  of  tlie  middle  ages;  and, 
among  other  means  of  preserving  traditions  inviolate  and  maintaining  the  exclusive 
character  and  sacred  authority  of  the  hierarchy,  tlie  Bible  was  held  in  the  liackgrouud, 
even  whih-  there  was  no  direct  prohibition  of  its  common  use.  In  1080.  Gregory  VII. 
ordained  that  Latin  should  be  the  universal  language  of  Catholic  worship,  and  conse- 
quently excluded  all  vernacular  readings  of  Scripture  in  public  assemblies.  Again,  with 
regard  to  the  Waldenses,  Innocent  III.,  in  1199,  prohibited  the  private  possession  and 
reading  of  Scripture  (excepting  the  portions  contained  in  the  Breviaiy  and  the  Psalter) 
without  priestly  permission  and  supervision.  Similar  proliibitions  were  repeated  at 
Toulouse  (1239),  at  Beziers  (1233),  and  with  regard  to  Wicklifl'e,  at  the  synod  of  Oxford 
(1383).  Ultimately,  the  recognized  Latin  version,  or  vulgatc,  was  more  and  more  decid- 
edly made  the  sole  authorized  church  version.  Indeed,  as  early  as  1234,  the  synod  of 
Tarragona  denounced  as  a  heretic  any  one  who,  having  a  tran.slation  of  the  Bible, 
refused  to  surrender  it  to  be  burned  within  the  space  of  eight  days.  As,  however,  it 
soon  appeared  plain  that  little  could  be  effected  by  such  prohibitions,  milder  measures 
were  employed.  Tlie  Tridentine  council,  being  required  to  pronounce  on  the  question 
of  Bible  translations,  purposely  employed  a  word  of  ambiguous  meaning  in  styling  the 
vulgate  simply  "  authentic;"  but  nothing  was  determined  on  Bible-reading  among  the 
laity.  This  was  first  done  in  the  publication  of  the  first  Index  Librorum  PrDldbltoram 
soon  after  the  Tridentine  council.  Afterwards,  the  rules  of  the  church,  placing  the  use 
of  the  Scriptures  under  the  supervision  of  the  bishops,  were  more  and  more  strictly 
defined.  The  publication  of  the  New  Testament  witli  practical  annotations  by  Pascha- 
sius  Quesnel  (1687),  gave  occasion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  speak  more  definitely 
on  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity  in  the  bull  Unigenltus  Dai  Filius,  1713.  New 
ordinances  were  issued  by  pope  Pius  VII.  in  his  brief  to  the  archbishop  of  Gnesen  and 
Mohilew  (1816)  against  translations  formerly  authorized;  again,  by  Leo  XII.,  in  his  con- 
demnation of  Bible  societies  (1824),  and  by  Pius  VIII.  All  these  ordinances  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  imply  that  it  is  dangerous  to  give  the  Bible  freely  to  the  laity, 
and  that,  therefore,  no  vernacular  versions  ought  to  be  used  without  interpretations  taken 
from  the  fathers,  and  an  especial  papal  sanction. 

BIBLE,  Revised  English  Version.  A  revision  of  the  English  Bible,  or  "author- 
ized version,"  has  been  in  progress  for  about  ten  years  and  is  now  nearly  completed.  A 
deep  and  general  interest  is  felt  in  the  reasons  assigned  for  making  this  revision,  in  the 
nature  of  the  alterations  proposed,  and  in  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  men 
selected  for  the  work. 

I.    The  reasons  asidrjned  for  a  revision. 

1.  The  division  into  chapters  and  verses  needs  to  be  revised.  The  division  into 
chapters  was  made  by  cardinal  Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. The  verses  of  the  old  testament  are  of  earlier  date  and  Jewish  origin.  Those  of 
the  new  testament  were  made  by  Robert  Stephens,  for  his  edition  of  the  Greek  testa- 
ment published  in  1551.  The  division  into  chapters  was  introduced  into  the  earlier 
English  versions;  the  verses  appeared  first  in  the  (Geneva  bible  of  1560.  As  the.se  divis- 
ions were  hastily  made  and  with  a  view  to  convenient  reference  rather  than  to  an  accu- 
rate exhibition  of  the  subject  matter,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  passages  are  severed 
which  ought  to  be  connected,  and  that  others  are  connected  which  ought  to  be  separate. 
For  example:  in  Gen.  i.,  the  six  days  of  the  creative  week  are  cut  off  from  the  seventh 
day;  Is.  liii.  ought  to  begin  with  the  last  three  verses  of  lii. ;  and  Rev.  xxii.  should  yield 
its  first  5  verses  to  xxi. 

2.  There  are  obsolete  words  which  might,  with  advantage,  be  exchanged  for  wordi 
in  current  use.  The  authorized  version  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  permanence  ot 
the  English  language.  Yet  .some  words  have  .slipped  out  of  use,  notwithstanding  its 
hold  upon  them.  Among  these  are  "wist"  not,  for  knew  not,  or  did  not  consider; 
"  eschew,"  for  shun;  "leasing,"  for  falsehood;  "broidcd,"  for  braided;  "neesing,"  for 
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ineednq.  Some  words  that  arc  retained  in  use  have  changed  their  meaning  since  the 
translation  was  made.  "  By  and  by"  then  meant,  iiamediaMy,  now  it  means  after  a 
■irhile;  to  "  prevent,"  was  to  ^«  ir/c-TC,  now  to  restrain;  to  "let,"  was  to  hinder,  now  to 
(>ermit. 

3.  Sometimes  proper  names  have  been  translated  as  common  nouns ;  in  other  instances 
the  reverse  has  been  done.  "From  the  tower  of  Syeiie  unto  the  border  of  Ethiopia," 
should  be — from  ^ligdol  unto  Syene,  the  border  of  Ethiopia:  "the  house  of  God," 
should  sometimes  be  translated,  Ik-thel:  "  iiopulous  No,"  should  be,  No-Amnion;  "a 
hollow  j)lace  that  was  in  tlie  .iaw,"  should  be — the  hollow  place  that  is  iu  Lehi.  On  the 
other  hand,  "the  children  of  Shetli,"  should  be — tumultuouschildren;  "men  of  Belial" — 
worthless,  wicked  men;  the  "Gammadims"  iu  the  towers  of  Tyre — warriors;  "Panuag," 
not  a  country,  but  an  article  of  commerce. 

4.  Often  the  disregard  of  the  definite  article,  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  has  made  the 
translation  inaccurate  or  vague.  "  There  is  a  feast  of  the  Lord  in  Shiloh"  should  be — 
the  feast  of  the  Lord  is  iu  Shiloh.  David's  wondering  exclamation  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  promi.se  that  in  the  distant  future  the  incarnate  Messiah  should  be  his  son, 
instead  of  being,  vaguely,  "Thou  ha.st  regarded  me  according  to  the  estate  of  a  man  of 
liigh  degree,"  should  be — according  to  the  estate  of  the  m.vn,  the  exalted  one.  In  the 
new  testament,  "a city  which  hath  foundations,"  should  be — the  city  which  hath  the 
foundations;  and,  "a  good  light"  which  Paul  had  fought  was — the  good  light  of  faith. 

5.  In  many  passages  the  distinction  between  tenses  of  Hebrew  aud  Greek  verbs  has 
been  neglected  or  incorrectly  rendered.  In  the  old  testament  the  imperfeclious  from 
this  source  are  most  numerous  iu  the  poetical  and  prophetical  books.  The  future  is 
there  often  translated  as  the  past.  "  I  cried,"  instead  of — I  will  crj';  "  the  Lord  sus- 
tained," instead  of — will  sustain;  "God  came,"  instead  of — will  come;  "and  made  inter- 
cession for  the  ti'ansgressors,"  instead  of — aud  will  make.  Often  the  future  is  rendered 
as  the  imperative,  so  that  a  confident  declaration  seems  a  command  or  a  prayer.  Thou 
wilt  not  withhold  Thy  tender  mercy,  is  changed  into,  "withhold  not  TIiou."  Often  the 
prophets  seem  to  l)e  declaring  the  past  when  they  are  foretelling  the  future.  In  the 
new  testament  similar  inaccuracies  in  translating  tenses  are  found.  The  continued  action 
expressed  by  the  imperfect,  is  sometimes  disregarded.  "We  find,  "their  nets  brake," 
instead  of — were  breaking;  "the}'  brought  to  Him  a  man  sick  of  the  palsy,"  instead  of 
— were  bringing.  The  completed  past  of  the  perfect  tense  is  sometimes  translated  as  a 
present;  "  I  am  crucified  with  Christ,"  instead  of — I  have  been;  and  at  other  times,  by 
the  indefinite  past,  "anything  made  that  was  made,"  for — has  been  made;  "  was  counted 
worthy,"  for — has  been.  The  indefinite  pastytensQ  also  is  translated  as  a  perfect  or  a 
present;  "death  passed  upon  all  men  for  that  all  have  sinned."  instead  of — for  that  all 
sinned;  "  we  that  are  dead  to  sin,"  instead  of — we  that  died  to  sin. 

6.  One  and  the  same  original  word  is  often  translated  by  various  English  words, 
both  iu  different  places  and  in  the  same  context.  On  the  other  hand  one  and  the  same 
English  word  is  sometimes  used  to  express  dilTerent  words  in  the  original.  The  Divine 
being  who  made  a  covenant  with  Abraham  is  called,  "  the  Angel  Jehovah;"  but  when 
Alalaehi  call's  the  Lord — the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  the  translation  more  vaguely  says, 
"  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant."  "  Blameles.s"  and  "guiltless"  are  used  in  transla- 
tion of  the  same  word;  so  are  "everla. sting"  and  "eternal;"  "  wonder,"  "admiration," 
aud  "marvel;"  "goodly"  and  "gay;"  "lust,"  "coveting,"  and  "concupiscence;" 
"  love"  and  "  charity;  "  "  hope"  and  "trust;"  "  happy"  and  "  blessed ;  "  "atonement" 
and  "reconciliation;"  "mad  "and  "beside  thj'self."  We  find  one  Greek  word  which 
is  expressed  by  seven  English  word.s — "  straightway."  "  immediatel}',"  "  forthwith," 
"anon."  "as  soon  as,"  "  by  and  by,"  aud  "shortly."  On  the  other  land  one  word  in 
the  translation  sometimes  represents  veiy  different  words  in  the  original.  The  majestic 
Nile  is  pre-eminently  "  the  river  of  Egypt;"  yet  the  translation  gives  the  same  epithet  to 
a  comparatively  insignificant  brook.  The  opprobrious  name  "fools" is  fastened  alike  on 
the  atheistic  and  the  inconsiderate;  "hell,"  is  used  both  for  the  state  of  the  dead  and 
for  the  place  of  the  wicked  in  misery;  "devil  "  is  the  nanre  given  both  to  Satan  and  to 
the  demons  subject  to  him ;  the  verb  ' "  to  be"  is  made  to  express  both  the  birth  of  a  crea- 
ture and  the  eternal  e.xi.stence  of  the  Son  of  God. 

7.  The  italic  words  call  for  revision.  The  authorized  version  is  remarkable  for  the 
:ibinidant  use  of  italic  letters,  not  to  mark  em])hasis,  as  in  other  books,  but  to  distinguish 
words  not  expressed  in  the  original,  yet,  as  the  translators  thought,  implied  in  it  and 
rendered  necessary  by  difference  of  idiom  between  the  ancient  languages  aud  our  own. 
They  are  to  be  valued  as  a  proof  of  the  honesty  and  care  with  which  the  translation  was 
tnade.  In  many  instances  they  are  also  useful  in  making  the  meaning  clear.  Yet  a 
thorough  revision  of  them  is,  iu  the  opinion  of  well  qualified  judges,  greatly  to  be  desired. 
Many  of  them  are  superfluous,  since  they  are  fairly  implied  in  the  original.  Among 
these  are  parts  of  the  cotustantly  recurring  verb  "to  be;"  and  personal,  possessive,  and 
relative  pronouns,  which  are  plainly  implied  in  the  original  and  necessary  to  the  sense. 
In  Jn.  XX.  5,  "stooping  down  and  lookinr/  ?'/;,"  the  italics  are  not  required,  since  the 
original  verb  includes  both  acts  in  its  signification ;  and  in  1  Pet.  i.  12,  as  applied  to  angels, 
it  is  translated  "  to  look  into,"  without  any  attempt  to  express  the  stoopintr  clown.  "  Some 
««v  tJiat  thou  art  io\\i\  the  Baptist,  might  better  be  only — some  say,  .John  the  Baptist;  and 
"6^  ^/ic  s^aa' 0^40  years,"  is  simply — 40  years.     On  the  other  hand,  some  italic  words 
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have  notliinc:,  oxprossod  or  implied,  in  tin;  original  to  warrant  tliom.  "  There  is  no  speech 
nor  laiiguairc  irlnre  their  voice  is  not  heard,"  sliould  be  only — there  is  no  speech  nor 
laniruauc;  their  voice  is  not  iieard.  In  .In.  viii.  G,  " ax  t/ioin/h  Iw  heard  them  not," '\?,i\i\ 
adciition  without  warrant,  iinderlaUiiig  to  declare  the  object  of  Jesus  in  writing  on  liie 
ground  when  the  text  gives  no  intimation  of  it. 

In  31att.  xxv.  14,  the  italics  say,  "  the  kin  f/dom  of  Heaven  w  us  a  man,"  and  in  Mk. 
xiii.  ?A,  "  (lie  Son  of  ma  a  ix;"  but  in  both  cases  it  is  THE  time  spoken  of  in  the  preced- 
ing verse  that  is  the  object  of  comparison. 

8.  Kevision  is  called  for  by  the  knowledge  concerning  the  original  texts  which  has 
been  attained  since  the  authorized  version  was  made.  The  Hebrew  text  then  in  use 
possessed  the  great  advantage  of  being  accepted  by  Christians  and  Jews  alike.  It  had 
been  editeil  by  Jewish  .schohus  and  walciied  over  from  generation  to  generation  with 
reverent  and  even  superstitious  care.  New  copies  were  always  minutely  con, pared 
with  the  old.  All  errors  and  variations  in  words,  letters  and  accents  w  ere  noted  in  the 
margins  of  the  manuscript,  but  the  text  itself  was  never  changed,  Tiie.se  marginal 
notes  are  continued  in  tiie  jirinted  Hebrew  l)il)les  and  often  manifestly  contain  the  true 
reading.  But  sometimes  our  translators  followed  the  text  and  transhxted  the  marginal 
reading  only  in  their  margin.  And,  as  the  great  majority  of  English  bibles  do  not  give 
the  marginal  readings,  a  large  proportion  of  persons  have  no  means  of  knowing  the 
correction.  In  Is.  ix.  3,  an  apparent  contradiction  results  fiom  this  cause,  making  the 
pas.sage  unintelligible;  "  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation  and  kot  increased  the  joy; 
they  joy  before  Thee  ACCoiiDiNG  to  the  joy  of  iiaraest  "  (that  is — with  a  joy  increased 
to  the  utmost).  While  the  word  translated  "  not"  is  in  the  Hebrew  text,  it  is  coirected 
in  the  margin  by  another  (slightly  dilfirent  in  form  but  having  the  same  pronounci- 
ntiou)  meaning  his  or  their;  and  the  translation  should  be — and  increase  tiieik  J03'. 
Thus  the  sentence  becomes  harmonious  and  clear.  The  Greek  text  of  the  new  testa- 
ment whicli  the  translators  used  had  been  printed  from  a  small  number  of  comparatively 
modern  manuscripts  imperfectly  collated.  Since  then  a  much  larger  nund)er  have 
been  discovered;  some  of  which  are  of  great  antiquity  and  value.  The  collation  of 
both  Hebrew  and  Greek  manuscrii)ts,  which  has  been  prosecuted  so  assiduously  since 
1611,  has  produced  many  corrections,  to  the  accuracy  of  which  the  best  critics  are 
agreed.  They  are  indeed  of  various  degrees  of  importance,  none  of  them  alTect  vitally 
the  integrity  of  the  Scriptures;  many  are  very  slight;  yet  not  a  few  increase,  decidedly, 
the  clearness  and  force  of  the  record;  and  on  the  whole  they  are  considered  to  furnish 
a  valid  reason  for  a  thorough  revision. 

9.  Besides  the  erroneous  or  defective  translations  which  have  arisen  from  the  sources 
already  pointed  out,  others  exist  for  which  various  causes  might  be  assigned.  The  whole 
of  Is.  ix.  1,  in  connection  with  the  preceding  context  needs  revision,  in  order  to  dispel 
its  darkness.  We  specify,  now,  only  the  latter  part:  "when  at  the  first  he  lightly 
afHicted  the  land  of  Zebulon  and  the  land  of  Najihtali  and  afterward  did  rriore  grievously 
afflict  her  by  the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  in  Galilee  of  the  nations:"  this  should 
be — as  the  former  time  degraded  the  land  of  Zebulon  and  the  land  of  Naphtali,  so  the 
latter  time  shall  glorify  the  way  of  the  sea  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  nations. 
"Woe  to  him  who  ladeth  himself  with  thick  clay,"  should  be — Avho  ladeth  himself 
with  goods  taken  in  pledge.  "To  hunt  souls  to  make  them  fly" — to  hunt  them  as  birds. 
"All  that  make  sluices  and  ponds  for  fish" — all  that  work  for  wages  are  sorrowful  in 
heart.  The  place  in  Jeru.salem  where  Huldali  dwelt  was  not  "the  college,"  but  the  sec- 
ond divi.sion  of  the  city.  "  The  land  that  thou  abhorrest  shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her 
kings,"  should  be — the  land  of  whose  two  kings  thou  art  afraid,  shall  be  for.saken.  It 
is  not  said  in  .Job  concerning  the  war-horse,  "  neither  believeth  he  that  it  is  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet;"  but — "he  will  not  Siand  still  when  the  .sound  of  the  trumpet  is  heard." 
The  translation  of  Matthew's  narrative  concerning  the  receivers  of  wliat  it  calls  "  tribute 
money"  who  came  to  Peter,  fails  to  show  that  it  was  not  the  political  tribute  to  Rome 
which  .Jesus  was  asked  to  pay;  thus  the  force  of  his  claim  to  be  rightfully  exempt  doel 
not  appear;  also,  "a  piece  of  money,"  might  be  either  too  little  or  too  nuich  for  Peter 
and  himself.  But  in  the  Greek  these  points  are  definite  and  clear.  The  money 
deman(le('  was  the  half  shekel  which  the  ^Mosaic  law  required  every  Jew  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  God's  house;  from  this  the  Son  of  God,  according  to  the  analogies  of  earthly 
kings,  was  certainly  free;  and  the  .specific  coin  which  Peter  was  to  find,  was  the  exact 
amount  for  two.  At  the  close  of  Heb.  iii.,  there  are  three  (juestions  asked  and  answered, 
all  closely  related  to  one  another  and  to  the  argument.  But  the  first  of  them,  the  author- 
ized revi.sion  changes  to  a  positive,  yet  indefinite  a.ssertion,  to  the  injury  of  the  sense: 
"for  some,  when  they  had  heard,  did  provoke;  howbeit  not  all  that  came  out  of  Egypt 
by  Moses;"  which  should  read  interrogatively — for  who  were  they  Avho  when  they 
heard,  ]irovoked?     Were  not  all  of  them  those  who  came  out  of  Egypt  by  i\Ioscs? 

II.  The  nature  of  the  alterations  projwsed.  While  the  facts  thus  indicated  may  he 
accepted  as  supplying  reasons  for  a  thorough  revision  of  the  English  Bible  and  as  indi- 
cating the  nature  of  the  results  expected,  they  also  show  that  only  a  revision  is  required 
of  the  translation  which,  having  been  so  long  in  use,  is  so  diligently  studied,  ardently 
loved,  and  widely  diffused.  A  new  translation  is  not  7ieeded,  is  not  desired,  and,  if 
made,  could  never  take  the  j^lace  of  the  old.  The  revised  Bilile  will  read  like  the  old; 
the  hallowed  associations  which  throng  around  it  will  not  be  dispelled;  and  when  the 
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work  is  complete  its  jn'catest  value  ■will  appear,  not  in  tlie  chanjea  made,  the  obscurities 
removed,  the  errors  corrected,  and  tlie  iiuproveineiils  introduced;  but  in  the  coulidencc 
inspired  by  the  fact  tliat,  tiiorouiihly  tr^-ted,  line  by  line,  and  word  by  word  during  more 
than  ten  years  l)y  cliosen  companies  of  men  most  profotuid  and  exact  in  scliolarship, 
tlie  English  liible,  needing  no  essential  change,  is  confessed  to  be  tlie  most  adecpiate  and 
accurate  translation  that  can  now  be  made;  and  that  the  vast  proportion  of  its  renderings 
are  without  a  flaw. 

III.  Priiiciph's  ailopted  for  the  irork  of  revmnn.  1.  To  make  as  few  alterations  as  pos- 
sible, consistently  with  faitiifuluess.  2.  To  limit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  expression  of 
such  alterations  to  tlie  language  of  the  authorized  or  earlier  versions,  preserving  the  for- 
mer style.  8.  Eacli  ccMujiany  to  go  twice  over  the  portion  to  be  revised;  once  provision- 
ally; the  second  time,  finally.  4.  To  adopt  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  text  for  which  the 
evidence  decidedly  preponderates;  and  when  this  differs  from  that  from  which  the 
authorized  version'was  made,  to  indicate  the  difference  in  the  margin.  5.  On  the  first 
revision  to  decide  by  simple  majorities;  but  on  the  final  revision  by  each  comjian}' to 
retain  no  change  in  the  text  not  approved  by  two  thirds  of  those  present.  6.  When  a 
proposed  alteration  has  given  rise  to  di.scu.ssion,  to  defer  voting  thereon  till  the  next 
meeting  whenever  one  third  of  those  present  so  desire;  such  intended  vote  to  be 
announced  in  the  notice  for  the  next  meeting.  7.  To  revise  the  headings  of  chapters 
and  pages,  the  paragraphs,  italics,  and  punctuation.  8.  That  each  company  sliall  refer, 
when  considered  desirable,  to  divines,  scholars,  and  literary  men,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  for  their  opinion.s. 

IV.  The  nanus  and  stations  of  the  Committees  of  Revision.  This  revision  had  its  origin 
in  the  convocation  of  Canterbury,  May  G,  1870,  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
eminent  biblical  scholars  and  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  England  with  power  to  revise, 
for  public  use.  the  Engli.sh  version  of  1611;  and  to  associate  with  them  represenUitive 
biblical  scholars  of  other  Christian  denominations  using  that  version.  In  accordance 
with  the  authority  given  them,  thatcommitteeiuvitcdtheappointmentof  a,  similar  Amer- 
ican committee,  to  be  associated  with  them,  virtually  in  one  organization,  with  the  same 
principles  and  objects  and  to  be  in  constant  correspondence  with  them,  that  both  together 
may  issue  one  anil  the  same  revision  for  all  English-speaking  people. 

British  Revision  Committee. 
Old  Testament  Company. 
Edward  Harold  Browne,  d.d.,  bishop  of  Winchester  (Chairman), 
Arthur  Charles  Hervey,  d.d.,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
Alfred  Ollivant,  d.d.,  bishop  of  Llandaff. 
Robert  Payne  Smith,  d.d.,  dean  of  Canterbury. 

Benjamin  Harrison,  m.a.,  archdeacon  of  Maidstone,  canon  of  Canterbury. 
William  Lindsay  Alexander,  d.d.,  professor  of  theology,  Edinburgh. 
Robert  L.  Bensly.  fellow  and  Hebrew  lecturer,  Gonville  and  Caius  college,  Cambridge. 
John  Birrcll,  professor  of  oriental  languages,  St.  Andrews,  Scotland. 
Frank  Chance,  London. 
Thomas  Chenery,  London. 

T.  K.  Chcyne,  fellow  and  Hebrew  lecturer,  Balliol  college,  Oxford. 
A.  B.  Davidson,  d.d.,  professor  of  Hebrew,  Free  Church  college,  Edinburgh. 
George  Douglas,  D.D.,  professor  of  Hebrew^  and  principal  of  Free  Ch.  col.,  Glasgow, 
S.  R.  Driver,  tutor  of  New  college,  Oxford. 
C.  J.  Elliott,  Windsor. 
Frederick  Field,  d.d..  Norwich. 

John  Dury  Geden,  professor  of  Hebrew,  Wesleyan  college,  Manchester. 
Christian  D.  Ginsburg.  ll.d.,  Wokingham,  Berks. 

Frederick  William  Gotch,  d.d.,  principal  of  the  Baptist  college,  Bristol. 
William  Kay,  d.d..  Great  Legh's  rectory,  Chelmsford. 
Stanley  Leathes,  u.d.,  professor  of  Hebrew,  King's  college,  London. 
J.  R.  Lumby,  d.d.,  fellow  and  professor  St.  Catharine's  college,  Cambridge. 
John  James  Stewart  Perownc,  d.d.,  dean  of  Peterborough. 
A.  H.  Sa3'cc,  fellow  and  tutor  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford. 

William  Robertson  Smith,  professor  of  Hebrew,  Free  Church  college,  Aberdeen. 
William  Wright,  ll.d.,  profes.sor  of  Arabic,  Cambridge. 
William  Aldis  Wright  (Secretary),  bursar  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
Old  testament  company,  37. 

Netc  Testament  Company. 
Charles  .John  Ellicott,  d.d..  bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  (Chairman). 
George  ^loberh'.  d.c.l.,  bishop  of  Salisbuiy. 
Edward  Henry  Bickerstetli.  d.d.,  prolocutor,  dean  of  Litchfield. 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanlej'.  d.d..  dean  of  Westminster. 
Robert  Scott,  d.d  .  dean  of  Rochester. 
Joseph 'W'illiams  Blsikesley.  h.d.,  dean  of  Lincoln. 
Richard  Clicnevix  Trencii.  d.d.,  archbi^^hop  of  Dublin 
Joseph  Barber  Lighlfoot,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  bishop  of  Durham. 
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Charles  Wordsworth,  d.c.l.,  hishop  of  St.  Andrew's. 
Joseph  Aiiuus,  j).ij.,  president  of  tlie  Baptist  college,  London. 
David  Brown,  D.D.,  principal  of  the  Free  (Jhurcli  college,  Aberdeen. 
Fciitoii  .foliii  Aulhoiiy  ilort,  d.u.,  fellow  of  Eninianuel  college,  Cambridge. 
William  Gibson  ilunipliry,  vicar  of  St.  Marlin's-in-the-FieULs,  London. 
Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  d.d.,  canon  of  Ely,  Kegius  professor  of  Greek,  Cambridge. 
Vv'illiam  Lee,  d. D.,  archdeacon  of  iJublin. 

AVilliam  ]\Iilligan,  d.d.,  professor  of  divinity  and  biblical  criticism,  Aberdeen. 
AVilliam  F.  Moulton,  D.«. ,  master  of  the  Leys  school,  Cambridge. 
Sainnel  Newth,  d.d.,  i)rincipal  of  New  college,  London. 
Edwin  raliner,  d.d.,  archdeacon  of  Oxford. 
Alexander  Roberts,  d.d.,  professor  of  humanity,  St.  Andrew's. 

Fn^derick  Henry  Ambrose  Scrivener,  ll.d.,  prebendary,  Heudon  vicarage,  London. 
George  Vance  Smith,  d.d.,  Carmarthen. 
Charles  John  Vaughan,  d.d.,  master  of  the  temple,  London. 

Brooke  Foss  Westcolt,  d.d!,  canon  of  Peterborough,  Kegius  professor  of  divinity, 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 

J.  Troutbeck  (Secretary),  Westminster. 

New  testament  company,  25.     Active  mewhevs  in  both  companies,  52. 

American  Revision  Committee. 

Old  Testament  Company. 

Wm.  Henry  Green,  d.d.,  ll.d.  (Cilvirman),  profes.sor  theological  seminary,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. 

George  E.  Day,  d.d.  (Secretary),  professor,  divinity  school  of  Yale  college,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Charles  A.  Aiken,  d.d.,  professor,  theological  seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Talbot  W.  Chambers,  d.d.,  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church.,  New  York. 

Thomas  .J.  Conant,  d.d.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  De  Witt,  d.d.,  theological  seminary.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

George  Emlen  Hare,  d.d.,  divinity  school,  Philadelphia. 

Charles  P.  Krauth,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  vice-provost,  university  of  Penn.,  Philadelphia. 

Charles  M.  Mead,  d.d.,  theological  seminary,  Andover,  Mass. 

Howard  Osgood,  D.D.,  professor  theological  seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  Packard,  d.d.;  theological  .seminary,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Calvin  E.  Siowe,  d.d.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

James  Strong,  s.t.d.,  theological  seminary,  Madison,  N.  J. 

C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck,  d.d.,  m.d.,  Beirut,  Syria.  (Advisory  member  on  questions  of 
Arabic). 

Old  testament  company,  14. 

New  Testament  Company. 

Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  (Chairman),  New  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  Henry  Thayer,  d.d.  (Secretary),  professor,  theological  scminai-y,  Andover,  Mass. 

Ezra  Abbot,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  divinity  school.  Harvard  university,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

J.  K.  Burr,  d.d.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Thomas  Chase,  ll.d.,  president  Haverford  college,  Pennsylvania. 

Howanl  Crosby,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  chancellor,  university  of  the  city  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Timothy  Dwiglit,  d.d.,  divinity  school  of  Yale  college.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

A.  C.  Kendrick,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  university  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Alfred  Lee,  d.d.,  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Delaware. 

Matthew  B.  Riddle,  d.d.,  professor  theological  seminary,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Philip  Schaff,  d.d.,  ll.d..  Union  theological  .seminary.  New  York. 

Charles  Short,  ll.d.  (Secretary),  New  York. 

E.  A.  Washburn,  d.d..  Calvary  church.  New  York. 

Neio  testament  company,  13.     In  both  companies,  27.      Total,  British  and  American,  79. 

BIBLE  SOCIETY,  an  association  having  exclusively  for  its  object  the  diffu.>;ion  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  Such  associations  must  be  regarded  as  a  natural  form  of  expression 
of  Christian  benevolence,  acting  according  to  the  principles  of  Protcslnnlism,  and  seek- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  art  of  printing;  but  a  long  period 
elapsed  after  the  reformation  before  a  B.  S.  was  formed:  during  which,  however,  an 
extensive  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  took  place,  and  partly  by  the  agency  of  associations 
which  included  it  among  other  means  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity.  It  neces- 
sarily became,  along  with  the  tran.slation  of  the  Scriptures,  one  of  the  ol)jects  to  which 
missionary  societies  directed  their  energy.  But  perhaps  the  first  as.sociation  ever  formed 
for  the  sole  and  specific  purpose  of  providing  copies  of  the  Sci'iptures  for  those  who 
were  destitute  of  tliem,  was  that  founded  by  baron  Hildebrand  von  Can.stein,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Spener,  in  conjunction  with  Francke  at  Halle,  and  which,  down  to  1834, 
when  otJier  Bible  societies  had  begun  to  be  established  in  Germanv,  had  distributed 
2,754,350  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  about  2,000.000  copies  of  the  New  Testament.— The 
impulse,  how-ever,  to  the  formation  of  the  Bible  societies  now  existing  in  all  parts  of 
Protestant  Christendom  proceeded  from  England,  where,  in   1780,  an  a.ssociation  wa,s 
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formed  for  the  distribu'tion  of  Bibles  among  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  -was  at  tirst  simply 
culled  The  B.  .S'. ;  it  exists  to  the  i)reseiit  day,  is  now  known  as  the  ymdl  and  Military 
11.  S.,  and  continiug  itself  lo  its  original  specilic  object,  has  accomplished  much  good. 
It  is  not  an  uninteresting  circumstance,  tliat  the  lirst  ship  in  which  Bihles  were  distrib 
uied  by  this  society  was  the  ill-fated  lliiyaL  George. — In  the  beginning  of  1792,  a  similar 
association  was  formed  in  London,  under  the  name  of  the  FrcnrJi  B.  IS.,  with  a  similar 
limited  and  specilic  object  of  distributing  Bibles  in  the  French  tongue.  It  was  probably 
the  attitude  assumed  by  intidelity  in  France  which  gave  occasion  to  the  formation  of 
ihis  society,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  funds  having  been  remitted  to  Paris  for  the  print- 
ing of  the  Bible  there,  were  lost,  and  everything  belonging  to  the  society  destroj-ed 
in  the  tumult  of  the  revolution. — It  was  not  till  1803  that  the  tirst  steps  were  taken 
towards  the  formation  of  the  Bkitish  and  Foreign  B.  S.,  the  parent  of  a  multitude  of 
similar  institutions,  and  the  establishment  of  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  great  epoch 
in  the  history  of  this  branch  of  Christian  benelicence;  nor  was  the  society  i'ully  organ 
ized  and  established  till  3Iar.  7,  18U4.  Its  formation  took  place  'in  consequence  of  the 
deep  impression  made  npon  the  mind  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles  of  Bala,  in  Wales,  by 
the  destitution  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  which  he  found  to  exist  in  the  sphere  of  his 
labors,  and  particularly  by  a  circumstance  strikingly  illustrative  of  that  destitution. 
Meeting  a  little  girl  in  one  of  the  streets  of  the  town,  he  inquired  if  she  could  repeat 
the  text  from  which  he  had  preached  on  the  preceding  Sunday.  Instead  of  giving  a 
prompt  reply,  as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  she  remained  silent,  and  then  weeping 
told  him  that  the  weather  had  been  so  bad  she  could  not  get  to  read  the  Bilile.  She  had 
been  accustomed  to  travel  every  week  seven  miles  over  the  hills  to  a  place  where  she 
could  obtain  access  to  a  Walsh  Bible.  Mr.  Charles,  on  his  next  visit  to  London,  brought 
the  subject  of  the  want  of  Bibles  in  Wales  under  the  notice  of  the  committee  of  the 
lleligiouH  Tract  Society  (q.v.),  when  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Hughes,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  that  a  society  might  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Bibles  not  only 
in  Wales,  but  wherever  destitution  existed  throughout  the  world.  The  society  was  con- 
.stituted  on  the  widest  possible  basis,  churchmen  and  di.ssenters  being  alike  included  in  it, 
and  soon  attained  a  greatness  corresponding  with  that  of  the  other  two  religious  societies, 
the  Lfjiidoii  Missionary  Society  (see  3Iissioxs),  and  the  Religions  I'ract  Society  (q.v.),  which 
had  been  formed  on  similar  principles  a  few  years  before.  It  was  indeed  able  to  expend 
only  about  £619  in  the  lirst  year  of  its  existence.  Its  annual  income  gradually  increased 
to  an  average  of  £70,000.  But  in  1875-76  it  amounted  to£116,802,  derived  from  donations, 
legacies,  collections,  etc.,  and  applicable  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  society,  besides 
£108  for  a  special  object  (the  "  Roxburgh  fund "'),  and  £105,410  derived  from  sales  of 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  abstracts,  monthly  reporters,  etc.:  showing  the  total  net  receipts 
for  that  year  to  be  £222,320.  Auxiliary  and  branch  societies  and  dependent  associa- 
tions rapidlj'  sprung  up  in  all  parts  of  Britain  and  in  the  colonies,  the  numl)er  of  which 
at  present  amounts  to  between  5000  and  GOOO.  Much  more  ihaii  one  half  of  the  expen 
diture  of  the  British  and  foreign  B.  S.  has  been  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  the  author- 
ized English  version  of  th»  Bible,  the  only  English  version  with  which  its  fundamental 
rules  permit  it  to  have  anything  to  do;  it  has  also  spent  large  sums  in  printing  and 
circulating  the  Scriptures  in  the  different  Celtic  languages  spoken  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  a  very  important  branch  of  its  operations  has  been  the  printing  of 
translations  of  the  Bible  prepared  by  missionaries.  The  number  of  translations  of  tho 
Scripture — in  m^ny  cases  complete,  in  others  extending  only  to  the  New  Testament, 
in  some  onl}' to  particular  book.s^which  have  been  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  society, 
amounts  to  not  less  than  190,  the  greater  part  being  translations  never  before  printed,  and 
many  in  languages  possessing  no  previous  literature. — The  British  and  foreign  B.  S. 
now  issues  annually  nearlj-  three  million  copies  of  the  Bible,  the  New  Testament,  or  such 
portions  of  sacred  Scripture  as  have  been  printed  in  languages  not  possessing  complete 
translations.  The  whole  number  issued  from  the  formation  of  the  society  to  31st  Mar., 
1876,  was  76,432,723.  This  society  also  employs  agents  of  high  education  and  Chris- 
tian character,  to  visit  different  countries  for  the  promotion  of  its  great  object.  Tlie 
n;imes  of  Dr.  Henderson  and  Di-.  Pinkertou,  former  agents,  must  be  familiar  to  many 
readers,  and  perhaps  no  instance  could  be  inehtioned  more  happily  illustrative  of  the 
character  of  this  branch  of  the  society's  operations  than  the  visit  of  Dr.  Henderson  to 
Iceland,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  his  well-known  volume  of  travels  in  that  coun- 
try.— A  controversy  concerning  the  circulation  of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  along 
with  the  canonical  Scriptures  b}'  the  British  and  foreign  B.  S.  (see  Ai'OCHVih.\),  led  to 
a  resolution  in  1826.  that  its  funds  .should  be  devoted,  according  to  its  original  design, 
to  the  diffusion  of  the  canonical  books  alone. — The  EoiNBrRGU  B.  S.  existed  from  that 
time  forward  as  an  entirely  separate  society,  till  1861,  when  all  the  Scotch  societies 
amalgamated  to  form  the  Natiox.\l  Bible  Society  of  Scotl.vnd. 

The  American  B.  S.  is,  in  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  its  operations,  next 
to  the  British  and  foreign  Bil)le  society.  It  was  founded  at  New  York  in  1817,  and 
still  has  its  head-quarters  in  that  city,  in  the  BiUe  Hou»e,  a  very  large  and  magnificent 
buitlding,  erected  by  special  subscription.  It  reckons  fully  2000  auxiliary  societies, 
iij  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Its  income  now  amounts  to  about  $700,000 
(£140,000)  a  year,  rather  more  than  one-half  being  decived  from  sales  of  Bil)les  and 
Testaments,  and  the  rest  from  donations,  collections,  etc.     The  American  B.  S.  has  for 
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some  tiino  issued  annually  more  than  1,000,000  Bibles,  New  Testaments,  and  other  por- 
tions of  IScrii>tur(',  and  lias  in  all  distrihuted  about  ;51, 000,000  copies.  Tiie  liiiids  of  the 
society  have  been  cliiclly  cxpeiided  in  supplyinj,'  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  anionnst  "whom  the  Indian  tiibes  liave  not  been  nei^leoted.  "The  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  in  America,"  foundeil  at  Philadelphia  in  1829,  has  also  distrib- 
uted the  Bible  extensively. 

Of  the  numerous  Bible  societies  of  Germany,  the  most  important  and  extensively 
ramilicd  is  the  Prussian  central  B.  S.  {Ihinptbibidfiiaellsclnift)  in  Berlin.  It  was  founded 
in  1814,  has  branches  in  all  parts  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  and  distributes  annually 
aboi:t  y.J.OOO  Bibles  and  14,000  New  Testaments.  There  are  besides  luimerous  inde- 
pendent Bible  societies  in  other  parts  of  the  German  empire.  A  large  niunber  of  Bibles 
are  still,  however,  annually  supplied  to  the  people  of  Germany  by  the  agents  of  the 
British  and  foreign  B.  S.— Bible  societies  were  prohibited  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment in  1H17,  and  some  which  had  already  been  established  in  Hungary  were  dis- 
solved.—The  lU-ssiAX  B.  S.,  founded  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1813,  through  the  exertions 
of  Dr.  Paterson,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  emperor  Alexander  I.,  entered  upon  a 
career  of  great  activity  and  usefulness,  co-operaling  with  the  British  and  foreign  B.S. 
for  the  prin1in<j:  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  numerous  languages  spoken  within  the  Russian 
dominions;  but  its  operations  were  suspended  in  1826  on  the  accession  of  the  emperor 
Nicholas,  its  stock  of  Bibles,  and  the  whole  concern,  beuig  transferred  to  the  Holy 
Synod,  under  the  pretense  that  the  sacred  work  of  supplying  the  people  with  the  holy 
Scriptures  belonged  to  the  church,  and  not  to  a  secular  society.  The  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments in  stock  w-ere  indeed  sold,  and  very  large  editions  were  thus  disposed  of,  but  llu3 
activity  of  a  society  which  had  no  equal  in  continental  Europe  was  at  an  end.  A  Prot- 
estant B.  S.  was  then  formed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  editions  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  circulating  them  among  the  Protestants  of  all  parts  of  the  empire,  which  now 
reckons  about";}0()  auxiliary  societies.  But  the  action  of  this  society  "does  not  touch 
the  members  of  the  Greek  church,  or,  if  at  all,  only  slightly  and  incidentally,  and  it 
makes  no  provision  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  language  spoken  by  the  great  mass  of  tlic 
jicople.  It  is  merely  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  colonists  and  others,  who  do  not  use 
the  Russian  language."  Of  the  translations  of  the  Scriptures  published  by  the  original 
Russian  B.  S.,  the  greater  number  have  never  been  reprinted  since  its  suppression. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bible  societies  have  contributed  very  much  to  the  prog- 
ress of  Christianity  and  civilization  since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  c,  and  their  influ- 
ence is  continually  increasing  and  extending. 

BIBLE  SOCIETY,  AMERICAN.  The  first  portion  of  Scripture  printed  in  America 
was  the  New  Testament,  translated  into  the  Indian  language  by  John  Eliot,  and  printed 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1661;  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  followed  in  1663.  A 
German  Bible  was  printed  at  Germantown,  Penn.,  in  1743.  In  1777,  the  English  New- 
Testament,  and  in  178'3  the  entire  Bible,  was  printed  at  Philadclpliia.  This  was  the  first 
English  Bible  with  an  American  imprint,  and  it  was  recommended  by  Congress,  after 
an  examination  b\'  the  chaplains.  The  first  Bible  society  in  the  United  States  was  insti- 
tuted at  Philadelphia  in  1808;  the  second,  at  Hartford;  "the  third,  at  Boston;  the  fourth, 
at  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  all  in  1809.  A  few  years  later,  about  60  local  societies  existed. 
Delegates  from  35  of  these  met  in  New  York,  May,  1816,  and  organized  tlie  American 
Bible  society,  to  which  the  local  organizations  l)ecame  .auxiliary.  The  number  of 
auxiliaries  increased  rapidly,  and  at  present  amounts  to  7000,  including  branches.  In 
1841,  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  American  B.  S.  w^as  obtained,  with  privileges 
which  have  since  been  enlarged.  The  first  place  of  business  was  a  room  7  ft.  by  9;  the 
next  was  20  ft.  sq. ;  the  third  was  in  a  building  erected  in  Nassau  street,  on  a  lot  50  ft. 
by  100;  and  afterwards  enlarged.  In  1852,  the  present  Bible  house  was  built,  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  ground  bounded  by  Third  and  Fourth  avenues,  Astor  place  and 
Ninth  street,  having  a  periphery  of  more  than  700  ft.,  an  open  square  in  the  center,  and 
being  6  stories  high.  The  structure  is  of  brick  with  stone  copings,  and  commands  atten- 
tion by  its  magnitude,  admirable  proportions,  and  appropriate  finish.  The  working 
force  consists  of  the  executive  and  manufacturing  departments;  the  former  containing 
tlie  corresponding  secretaries,  treasurer,  and  general  agent;  the  latter  includes  printing, 
electrotyping,  proof  reading,  and  other  branches  of  the  work.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  is  about  350.  Tlie  printing  is  now  executed  on  23  large  steam-power  presses, 
and  3  of  smaller  size.  In  the  bindery,  also,  the  best  modern  improvements  have  been 
introduced.  The  society  owns  120  sets  of  stereotype  and  electrotype  plates,  from  which 
are  printed  22  sizes  of  Englisii  Bibles,  and  16  sizes  of  the  New  Testament;  each  size  is 
bound  in  from  4  to  6  .styles,  as  there  is  a  demand  for  Bibles  of  all  sizes  in  fine  bindings: 
but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  all  issued  ai-e  in  plain  styles,  and  are  circulated 
among  the  poor.  The  whole  Bible  h.as  been  stereotyped,  at  great  expense,  in  the  Boston 
raised  letter  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  It  is  issued  in  8  or  in  16  volumes,  any  of  which 
may  be  obtained  separately.  About  12,000  volumes  have  been  circulated,  in  great  part 
gratvutously. 

The  ailn  of  the  American  B.  S.,  and  its  auxiliaries,  is  to  distribute  Bibles  £0 
widely  as  possible  among  the  de!~titute  of  all  classes  and  religious  denominations,  either 
selling  them  at  cost,   or  for  a  portion  of  it,  or  giving  them  away  to  the  very  poor. 
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In  1829,  an  exploration  of  the  states  and  territories  was  made,  with  a  view  to  a  general 
supply  of  the  ilestitate.  Every  aeeessiljle  family  in  the  more  settled  ))(;rli(;n.s  of  tlie 
country  was  visileil.  Tn  1851!,  a  seeond  general  etfort  resulted  ni  tlu;  supply  of  al)OUt 
500,000  destitute  I'amilie.'^.  In  1860,  a  third  supply  of  the  whole  country  was  com- 
mcnced,  and  has  been  vigorously  carried  forward. 

The  foreign  work  of  the  American  Bible  Society  was  done  at  first  chiefly  tlirough 
missionary  societies,  by  tin;  contribution  of  funds  to  aid  them  in  printing  the  Bible,  in 
this  way  the  countries  are  reached  in  which  the  American  chin'ches  had  established 
missions.  The  L^cripluies  are  now  published  at  the  Bible  house  in  Frciicli,  Spani>h, 
Portuguese,  Wel.sh,  German,  Danish,  iSwedisli,  Arabic,  Armenian,  and  Hawaiian.  The 
New  Testament,  also,  in  Italian,  Slavonic,  Bulgarian,  Syriac,  (Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Dakota, 
and  Ojibwa.  Snuiller  purlious  are  printed  in  many  additional  languages.  Editiona 
have  been  prepared  for  the  society  at  Paris,  Bremen,  Stockholm,  St.  lYHersburg,  Con- 
stantiuojjle,  Beirut,  Lucknow,  Lodiaua,  Bangkok,  Foochow,  Peking,  Shanghai,  Yoko- 
,  Uama,  and  Honolulu. 

RECKIPTS  AND   ISSUES  OF  THE  AMERICAN   BIBLE   SOCIETY. 

Decades.  Receipts.  Vols.  Issued. 

181G-26 $450,000  440,000 

1826-30 955,000  1,550,000 

1836-46 1,233,000  2,510,000 

1846-56 3,042,000  6,772,000 

1856-66 4,755,000  10,513,000 

1866-76 6,794,000  11,340,000 

BIBLE  SOCIETY,  AMERICAN  AXD  FOKEIGN,  an  organization  formed  by 
Baptists,  who  desired  that  translations  of  the  Bible  in  foreign  lands  should  conform  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek.  In  this  they  had  mainly  in  view 
the  rendering  of  lianri^ai  by  immert<e  instead  of  baptize.  In  tlic  circulation  of  the  Eng- 
lish Scriptures,  thej^  were  willing  that,  for  a  time,  the  authorized  version  should  be 
u.sed.  In  1850,  a  portion  of  the  denonuuation,  di.ssatisfied  with  this  course,  formed 
The  American  Bible  Union,  whose  object,  as  set  forth  in  its  constitution,  is  "to  pro- 
cure and  circulate  the  most  faithful  versions  in  all  languages  throughout  the  world." 
It  has  done  much  in  foreign  lands;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  scholars  both  in  Eui'ope 
and  America,  is  engaged  in  revising  the  authorized  version. 

BIBLIA  PA,irPEIlTJM,  or  Bible  of  the  Poor,  was  a  sort  of  picture-book  of  the  middle 
ages,  giving,  on  from  forty  to  fifty  leaves,  the  leading  events  of  human  salvation  through 
Christ,  each  picture  being  accompanied  by  an  illustrative  text  or  sentence  in  Latin.  A 
similar  and  contemporaneous  work  on  a  more  extended  scale,  and  with  the  legend  or 
text  in  rhj'me,  was  called  Speculum  Humanm  Salvationis,  i.e.,  the  "Mirror  of  Human 
Salvation."  Before  the  reformation,  these  two  books  were  the  chief  text-books  used, 
especially  by  monks,  in  preaching,  and  took  the  place  of  the  Bible  with  the  laity,  and 
even  clergy;  and  as  the  lower  orders  of  the  regular  cleigy,  such  as  the  Franciscans, 
Carthusians,  etc.,  took  the  title  of  "  Pauperes  Christi,"  CiiVist's  Poor,  hence  the  name. 
Many  manuscrijits  of  the  7?.  P.,  and  of  the  Mirror  of  Salvation,  several  as  old  as  the  13th 
c,  are  preserved  in  different  languages.  The  pictures  of  this  series  were  copied  in  sculp- 
tures, in  wall  and  glass  painting,  altar-pieces,  etc.,  and  thus  become  of  importance  in 
the  art  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the  15th  c. ,  the  B.  P.  was  perhaps  the  first  book  that  was 
I)rinted  in  the  Netherlands  and  German}',  first  with  blocks,  and  then  with  types.  The 
chief  proof  for  the  discovery  of  printing  in  Haarlem  rests  on  the  first  impressions  of  the 
Speculum  llumanm  Salvation  in.     See  Coster. 

BIBLICAL  ANTIQUITIES,  or  Biblical  Archaeology,  is  a  study  which  has  for  its 
objects  the  social  and  political  constitution,  the  manners,  customs,  geography,  etc.,  of 
the  Jews  and  other  peoples  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  A  knowledge  of  these  is  essen- 
tial to  a  right  understanding  of  many  jmssages  of  Scripture.  The  antiquities  of  the 
ancient  Jews  themselves  undoubtedly  form  the  most  important  part  of  such  a  study;  but 
an  examination  of  the  laws,  customs,  etc.,  of  the  neighboring  Semitic  nations  is  likewise 
indispensable.  The  principal  sources  of  such  knowledge  are  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment; the  books  of  Josephus  on  Jewi.slt  Antiquities,  and  the  Warn  of  the  Jetrx;  the  writings 
of  Philo,  the  Talmud  and  Kabbinical  works;  and,  lastly,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian 
writer.s,  with  medals,  monuments,  and  other  works  of  art,  the  accounts  of  travelers,  etc. 
The  first  work  on  Hebrew  archaeology  was  Thomas  Goodwin's  Moses  et  Aaron,  seu  Citiles 
et  Ecclesiastici  Riiux  Antiqnorvm  Ilehr.  (Oxford,  1616).  Among  later  treati.ses  we  may 
especially  notice  Jahn's  Biblical  ^?r///7'o?«.7// (5  vols.,  Vienna,  1796-1805);  Bauer's  Man- 
ual of  Hchi'cw  Aniif/iiitie.'t  (Le\p.  1797);  De  Wette's  Manual  of  Hebrew-Jeirixh  Archa'oJo(fy 
(Leip.,  1814) ;  Rosenmliller's  Manual  of  Biblical  Antiquities{Lei\).,\Q~Z) ;  and  Winer's  Biblicai 
Dictionary  (3d.  ed.,  Lei)i.  1847).  A  convenient  Avork  of  reference  on  this  subject  is  Dr. 
Kitto's  Cyclopcvdia  of  Biblical  Literature,  which  numbers  among  its  contributors  many  of 
fJie  ablest  British  and  continental  .scholars;  or  i lie  Pictorial  Bible,  edited  by  the  same 
writer;  aX^o  &xmi\xs.  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
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BIBLIOGEAPHY,  a  term  applied  to  the  descripUon  ami  proper  catulojiuing  of  books. 
It  is  Uciivid  Irom  hihll(>tira\ihi(i,  which  avus  eiujiloyed  l>y  tlic  Greeks  to  siguil'y  the  tran- 
M.riptioii  of  h(H»i;.s,  wiiile  b(hli<>(p\(j)Ju>s  was  merely  a  copyist.  The  introduction  of  the 
ti.-rni  in  the  meanin.i;  which  we  now  attach  to  it  may  be  dated  from  the  api)earauce  of  the 
lir.sl  vohime  of  De  Bure's  Bibliixjraphie  Inntructicc  iu  1763.       • 

The  bare  enumeration  of  the  works  that  have  been  written  on  this  branch  of  litera- 
ture would  more  than  till  an  ordinary  volume;  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the 
more  imporlnnl  of  them. 

A  lavoiitu  dream  of  biblioijjraphcrs  has  been  the  i>roduction  of  a  general  catalogue, 
embracing  the  whole  range  of  printed  literature;  and  one  attempt  at  least  has  been  made 
to  realize  it.  In  the  year  1545,  Conrad  Gesner  published  at  Zurich,  in  one  folio  volume, 
his  Bibliotheca  Universalis,  in  which  are  describid,  under  the  names  of  the  authors, 
arranged  ali>hal:elically,  all  the  books  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages  about 
which  the  compiler  could  obtain  infornuition.  This  restriction  as  to  language,  of  course, 
does  away  to  some  extent  with  the  idea  of  universality  indicated  l)y  the  title  page;  still, 
as  the  three  which  are  included  were  in  Gesner's  time  almost  the  only  ones  omploj-ed  by 
men  of  learning,  his  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  nearly  complete  accomit  of  the  state  of 
printed  literature  as  it  then  existed.  The  only  other  eflort  in  this  direction  which  we 
have  to  record  is  the  JJi'diot/teca  Britannica  of  Dr.  Robert  Watt,  4  vols.  4to  (Edinburgh, 
1824).  Its  oliject  will  be  best  described  by  the  following  extract  from  the  preface  to  it 
"The  account  given  of  British  writers  and  their  works  is  univer.sal,  embracing  every 
description  of  authors,  and  every  branch  of  knowledge  and  literature.  What  has  been 
admitted  of  foreign  publications,  though  selective,  forms  a  very  considerable  and  valu- 
able portion  of  the  work,  and  as  none  of  note  have  been  purposely  omitted,  the  Biblio- 
Hieca  BrUnntticn  may  be  considered  as  a  universal  catalogue  of  all  the  authors  with  which 
this  country  is  acquainted,  whether  of  its  own  or  of  the  continent."  This  great  work 
was  compiled  under  very  adverse  circumstances,  and  its  author  did  not  live  to  see  it 
through  the  press.  It  thus  labors  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  posthumous  publica- 
tion; but  with  all  its  faults  both  of  omission  and  commi.s.sion,  which  are  neither  few  nor 
Kmall,  it  dest'rvedly  maintains  a  high  character  as  a  work  of  reference,  and  is  iudispen- 
Biible  to  the  library  of  every  bibliographer. 

The  other  lal)orers  in  this  field  of  literature,  wiiose  works  wc  arc 'about  to  notice, 
have  coulined  themselves  within  narrower  limits.  Some,  proceeding  upon  a  principle  of 
selection,  endeavor  to  furnish  the  inquirer  with  the  information  he  seeks  in  regard  to 
books  which  arc  rare,  curious,  or  valuable;  others,  again,  aiming  at  greaiter  completcnes.s 
within  certain  bounds,  restrict  themselves  to  the  description  of  a  special  class  of  works — 
the  literature,  for  example,  of  a  particular  country  or  language;  the  j)roductious  of  a 
celebrated  press;  the  books  published  Avithin  a  given  period;  tho.^eof  whtch  the  authors 
have  withheld  their  names,  or  have  veiled  them  under  a  p.seudonym;  the  treatises  that 
have  been  written  on  a  specific  subject;  and  so  on,  together  with  a  few  which  hardly 
admit  of  classitication,  but  of  which  some  examples  will  be  given. 

Bibliographical  works  on  the  .selective  principle  form  a  numerous  class;  the  following 
are  amongst  the  more  important:  Vogt,  Catalogus  llistoricocriticiix  Librorvin  Rarionoii 
8vo  (Francofurti,  179o).  This  is  the  fifth  edition;  the  four  preceding  appeared  succes- 
sively at  Hamburg  in  1733,  1738,  1747,  and  1753.  David  Clement,  Jlibliothajue  C'uriev«e, 
ou  Catalogue  raisoioie  de  Litres  difficiles  a  trourer,  9  vols.  4to  (Gottingen,  1750-60). 
The  expression  catalogue  rninoiine  is  usually,  but  erroneously,  applied  in  this  country  to 
classified  catalogues;  yet  the  work  of  Clement,  who  was  the  son  of  a  Frenchman,  and 
certainly  understood  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  is  arranged  alphabetically.  It  is 
simply  Avhat  it  jn-ofesses  to  be,  a  descriptive  and  methodized  account  of  the  books  which 
it  includes;  but  unfortunately  it  was  never  completed.  It  terminates  with  the  article 
ITesiodu.'<,  and  the  seven  or  eig'ht  volumes  required  to  finish  it  have  not  been  published. 
The  Bibliog  rap/lie  J/if^tri/ctin'of  De  Bure  has  already  been  mentioned;  it  extends  to  seven 
volumes  8vo,  the  la.st  of  which  appeared  in  1768.  To  these,  however,  .should  be  added 
Wie  Ca  alogue  dca  Litres  de  Gaignat,  2  vols.  8vo  (Paris,  1769),  and  the  Ta.ble  destinee  d 
fnciliter  la  Rcherrhe  des  Livrea  Anonymes,  8vo  (Paris,  1782).  Ebert's  Bibliographisches 
Lexicon,  2  bde.  4to  (Leip.,  1821-30),  is  an  accurate  and  usefid  work.  It  has  been 
translated  into  English,  4  vols.  8vo  (Oxford,  1837).  Lownde's  Bibliographer's  Manual 
contains  an  account  of  rare,  curious,  and  u.'^eful  books,  published  in  or  relating  to  Great 
Britain,  from  tlie  invention  of  jM-inting,  and  may  always  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
It  appeared  originally  in  4  vols.  8vo  (Lond.,  "l834);  but  a  new  edition,  with  many 
hnprovements,  has  since  been  published  (1857-64)  in  11  parts  or  6  vols.,  under  the 
c'ditorship  of  AFr.  H.  G.  Bohn.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  works  in  this 
depai-tment  of  B.  is  the  Manuel  du  Libraire  et  de  I  'Amateur  des  Lirres  of  J.  C.  Bruuet, 
<if  which  it  is  liaidlv  possible  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  commendation.  It  was  first 
published  in  ISIO,  in  3  vols.  8vo;  and  the  fifth  edition,  in  6  vols.  8vo  (Paris,  1860-65),  is 
r.ow  out  of  print.  The  sixth  vol.  contains  a  valuable  classed  catjUogue,  the  only  modern 
effort  of  this  kind.  Another  work  of  a  similar,  but  somewhat  more  extensive  character, 
entitled  Tremr  des  Lirres  Hares  et  Precieux,  by  J.  G.  T.  Graesse,  was  published  at  Dres- 
dc'.i,  in  7  vols.  4to  (1859-69).  In  it  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  northern  literar 
tares  than  ir.  Ikunet.  To  Miese  viixy  be  added  the  amusing  and  instructive  bibliograph; 
ical  wciks  of  '.Le  Be  v.  Dr.  Dibdin. 
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Turning  to  sppcial  T5.,  and  takino;  the  subjects  of  wliicli  it  troats  in  tlu;  order  given 
above,  we  liavc  to  notice  tirst  the  works  ^vhi(■h  conline  themselves  to  the  literal  me  of  a 

E articular  country  or  language.  As  regards  Great  IJritain,  we  have  besides  Watt  and 
.owudes,  already-  mentioned,  the  7i/pof/ni])Jiical  Antiquities  of  Ames  and  Herbert.  8  vols. 
4to  (Lond.,  1785-90).  A  new  and  imi)roved  edition  was  projected  by  Dibdiu,  but  wa.s 
not  completed.  Volumes  1  to  4  only  have  ajipcared,  4to  (Lond.,  1810-19).  A  recent 
contribution  lo  Briti.-^h  1>.  is  the  Critical  Dictionary  of  J-Jnr/liKh  Literature  and  British  and 
American  Avthors,  by  S.  'A.  Alliboiie,  3  vols.  Svo  (Philadelphia,  1859-71).  Of  this  work 
we  regret  that  we  caniiot  speak  favorably.  It  faithfully  reproduces  most  of  the  errors 
of  Watt,  w'ith  the  addition  of  not  a  few  for  which  the  compiler  i.s  himself  respcmsibh'. 
Our  French  neighbors  possess  a  trcsnsure  in  La  France  Littcraire  of  J.  M.  Querurd,  but 
it  embraces  only  the  18lh  and  lyth  centuries.  The  continuation,  begun  by  Querard, 
and  afterwards  carried  on  by  I.ouandre  and  Bourquelot,  forms  G  vols.  8vo  (Paris,  184G- 
57).  A  further  continuation  by  Lorenz  {Cat.  General  de  la  Librairie  Francaise  pendant 
25  ann  (1860-65,  4  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1867-71)  brings  the  work  down  to  a  recent  date.  For 
the  literature  of  Italy,  we  can  only  notice  Gamba's  Seiic  de'  Testi,  4th  ed.  (Veince,  18;J9); 
and  for  that  of  Spain,  the  lUblioiheca  Ilispana  Vetvs,  and  the  Bihliotheca  Ilitpana  Nora, 
of  Antonio,  the  latest  and  best  editions  of  which  appeared  at  IMadrid  (1683-88)  in  folio. 
The  authors  of  the  Low  Countries  are  enumerated  in  the  BiOliothcca  Bekjica  of  Fopperi.s, 
2  vols.  4to  (Brussels,  1739);  and  those  of  Scandinavia  in  the  Almindeliyt  Littcraturlexicon 
for  Banniark.  Norfje.  og  Island,  of  Nyerup  and  Kraft,  4to  (Copeidiagen,  1820).  For 
Germany,  we  have  Hein.sius,  AUcjemeines  Biicherlexicon,  with  supplements  (10  vols.  4to, 
1812-19),  and  Ebert's  llandbuch  der  Deuischcn  Litteratur,  4  vols.  8vo  (Leip.,  1822-40).  To 
this  class  also  belong  the  Bibliotheca  Gronca,  Bibliotheca  Latina,  and  BibliotJicca  Latinn 
MedicB  et  Iiijinue  yE  atis  of  Fabricius;  Harwood's  Vieic  of  the  various  Editions  of  the  Gre<k 
and  Roman,  Classics;  and  floss's  Manual  of  Classical  Bibliography.  The  oriental  student 
will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  Lexicon  Bibliographicum  of  Haji  Klialfa,.  edited  in 
the  original  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Fluegel,  7  vols.  4to,  1835-58. 

Of  works  descriptive  of  the  productions  of  particular  presses,  we  can  only  notice 
Renouard's  Annates  de  I'Lnpriinerie  dcs  Aide  (3d  ed.  8vo,  1834);  the  Annedes  de  rJinj,ri- 
merie  des  Estiennes.  by  the  same  author,  8vo  (Paris,  1837-38);  and  Bandini,  Juntaruin, 
Typographiw  An?iales,  2  vols.  Svo  (Luccob,  1791).  The  student  may  also  consult  with 
advantage  the  Notice  de  la  Collection  des  Auteurs  Latins,  Fran<;ais,  et  Itcdicns  Impyrimes  en. 
petits  Formats  par  les  Elzeviers,  at  the  end  of  the  5th  volume  of  Brunei's  Manuel. 

The  bibliographers  who  have  confined  themselves  to  books  printed  within  a  given  per- 
iod are  chiefly  Panzer,  Annates  Typographici  ab  Artis  Inventce  Origine  ad  Annum  M.D.  (con- 
tinued, however,  to  1530),  11  vols.  4to  (Norimbergse,  1793  to  1803);  and  Hain,  Bepcr- 
torium  Bibliographicum,  4  vols.  8v3,  1826-38.  The  death  of  the  author  before  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work,  was  the  cause  of  the  comparative  inaccuracy  observable  in  the  3d 
and  4th  volumes.     The  article  "  Virgil,"  for  example,  is  omitted  altogether. 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  reveal  the  authorship  of  anonymous  works  was  the 
Theatrum  Anonymorum  et  Pseudonymorum  of  Wncent  Placcius,  folio  (Hamburg,  1708); 
to  which  Mylius  added  a  supplement  in  1740.  So  far  as  France  is  concerned,  these  have 
both  been  superseded  by  the  admirable  and  weW-luxovf  nDictionnaire  dcs  O'lrrages  Anonymes 
et  Pseudonymes  of  Barbier,  2d  ed.,  4  tom.  8vo  (Paris,  1822-27).  Italy, 'too.  has  the 
Dizioyiario  dl  Opere  Anonime  e  Pseudonitne  di  Scrittori  Italiani  of  ISIelzi.  3  vols.  8vo 
(Milano,  1848-59).  ]Mr.  Ralph  Thomas's  (Olphar  Hamst)  Handbook  of  Fictitious  Names 
(London,  1868,  Svo),  a  slight  and  tentative,  though  useful  production,  is  the  only  work 
yet  published  on  the  anonymous  and  pseudonymous  literature  of  Britain;  but  i\lr.  Hal- 
kett,  formerly  keeper  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  has  left  extensive  collec- 
tions on  this  subject,  which  are  being  arranged  and  supplemented  by  the  rev.  John 
Laing.  of  the  New  College  Liibrary,  Edinburgh.  Recent  additions  to  this  branch  of  B. 
are  Weller's  Maskirte  Literatur  der  iUtsren  und  neveren  Sprachen,  l''^''  Theil;  IndeJt 
Pseudonyniorum  (1856),  2'"  Theil;  Die  falschen  und  fngvrten  Druckorte  (1858). 

Bibliographies  which  describe  treatises  on  special  subjects  are  very  munerous;  we 
have  only  space  to  notice  the  following:  Lipenius,  Bibliotheca  Realis  Theologica.  2  vols, 
folio  (Francofurti.  1685);  Bibliotheca  Philosophica,  1682;  Bibliotheca  Mcdica.  1679;  Biblio- 
theca Juridicu,  1672 — a  new^  edition  of  the  last  of  these  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1757, 
and  supplements  have  been  successively  added  by  Scott,  Senkenberg.  and  Madihn — 
Marvin's  Legal  BibUogra]>hy.  8vo  (Phila.' 1847);  Orme's  Bibliotheca  Biblica,  Svo  (Kdin. 
1824);  Fiirst's  Bibliotheea  Judaica,  8vo  (Leip.  1849-51);  Vater,  TJtteraturdcr  Grammafiken. 
iMcica  und  W(Jrterso,mmlungen  aller  Sprachen  der  Erde,  2te  Ausg.  von  B.  J^llL^  Svo 
(Berlin,  1847);  Upcott's  Bibliographical  Account  of  the  Principal  Works  relating  to  English 
Topography.  3  vols.  Svo  (Lond.  1818);  Oettinger's  Bihliographie  Biographicpie  ITnicerseUe, 
Svo  (Bruxelles,  1S54);  The  Literature  of  Political  Economy,  by  J.  R.  JM'Culloch,  Svo 
(Lond.  1845);  Arithmetical  Books  from  the  Invention  of  Lhinling  to  the  Present  Time. 
by  Augustus  de  JMorgan.  12mo  (Lond.  1S47);  the  Biograpliia  Dramatica,  by  Baker, 
lieed,  and  Jones,  3  vols.  Svo  (Lond.  1812);  and  the  Bibliotheca  Anrjlo-poctica,  Svo  (Lond. 
1815). 

As  examples  of  other  works  not  included  in  the  above  classification,  we  have  only 
space  to  mention  Van  Praet's  Catalogue  des  Livres  Imprimes  sur  Velin,  9  vols.  Svo 
(■Paris,  1822-28);  Peignot's  Dictionnaire  den  Livrea  cvnda/mnes  au  Feu,  2  vols.  Paris,  1806; 
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and  iVr.irtin's  BU'llograpldcal  Catalogue  of  primtely  printed  Books,  2(1  ed.,  8vo  (Lond. 
1624.) 

Furtlier  information  will  be  obtained  from  an  excellentbibliograpliyof  bibliographies, 
Petzholdt's  Bibliotheca  Bibliographica  (Leipzig,  1804,  8vo). 

BIBLIOMANCY  (Or.  ta  hihlia,  the  Bible,  and  mantein,  divination),  a  mode  of  divina- 
tion niuili  i>ra<tice(l  during  many  ages,  by  opening  the  Bible,  and  ob«erving  the  first 
passage  which  occurred,  or  by  enteriiig  a  place  of  worship  aud  taking  notice  of  tlie  first 
words  of  the  Jiible  licard  after  entering  it.  The  application  was  often  very  fanciful,  and  ' 
depended  rather  upon  the  mere  sound  of  the  words  than  upon  their  proi)er  signitieation, 
or  the  scope  of  the  i)assage.  Prayer  and  fasting  were  sometimes  used  as  a  preparation 
for  a  mode  of  consulting  the  divine  oracles,  than  Avhich  notbing  could  be  more  contrary 
lo  their  purpose  and  si)iril,  and  which  was  in  harmony  only  with  the  notions  and  prac- 
tices of  heathenism.  B.  was  prohibited,  under  pain  of  exeommunicatiou,  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Vatmes.  405  a.d.,  and  by  the  councils  of  Agde  and  Orleans  in  the  next  century. 
It  continued,  however,  to  prevail  for  many  centuries  thereafter,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  England  at  the  Norman  conquest.  It  was  essentially  the  same  as  the 
iSoi-tes  Virgiliana,  the  only  diHerence  being  in  the  book  employed. 

BIBLIOMANIA,  or  book-madness,  is  a  word  recently  formed  from  the  Greek  to  express 
the  passion  for  rare  and  curious  books,  which  has  manifested  itself  to  such  an  extent 
during  the,  last  century.  AVhile  the  ordinary  collector  is  satisfied  with  the  possession  of 
works' which  are  valuable  cither  on  account  of  their  established  reputation,  or  as  assist- 
ing him  in  his  literary  or  professional  pursuits,  the  bibliomaniac  is  actuated  by  other 
motives.  "With  him  utility  is  of  secondary  importance,  rarity  being  the  first  and  great 
requisite.  Thus  even  a  common  book  becomes  valuable  in  his  eyes,  if  it  be  one  of  a  few 
copies  thrown  off  on  vellum  or  on  large  paper,  or  if  it  has  been  boimd  by  Derome, 
Bozerian,  Lewis,  or  Payne:  and  for  the  same  reason,  he  .sometimes  prefers  an  inferior  to 
a  better  article.  The  facsimile  reprint  of  the  Giunta  edition  of  Boccaccio's  Decameron 
(Florence,  1537)  fetches  hardly  as  many  .shillings  as  the  original  does  pounds,  yet  the 
great  distinguishing  diiTerence  between  them  is,  that  the  former  is  tJie  liandsomer  and 
more  correct  of  the  two. 

The  formation  of  complete  sets  of  such  books  as  the  Elzevir  RepnUics  {9,ce  Elzevir), 
or  of  the  works  of  a  single  author,  provided  they  be  scarce,  is  a  favorite  pursuit  with 
many.  The  editions  of  the  classics  most  prized  by  collectors  are  those  of  the  Elzevirs 
and  of  the  Foulises  (q.v.).  The  original  editions  of  Defoe's  numerous  productions  are 
eagerly  sought  for  at  present. 

B.  seems  to  have  reached  its  climax  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  duke  of  Rox- 
burghe  in  1813.  Amongst  the  treasures  which  that  library  contained,  was  the  only  per- 
fect copy,  known  to  exi'st,  of  the  first,  or  at  least  the  first  dated  edition  of  Boccaccio's 
Decameron  (Venice,  Christ.  Yaldarfer,  1471).  After  a  spirited  competition  with  lord 
Spencer,  this  volume  was  purchased  by  the  marquis  of  Blandford  for  the  .sum  of  £2260, 
the  highest  price  perhaps  ever  paid  for  a  single  book.  When  the  collect'on  of  the  mar- 
quis came  under  the  hammer  in  1819,  lord  Spencer  secured  this  precious  tome  at  tiie 
large  yet  more  moderate  cost  of  £918  15s.  It  is  now,  we  believe,  iu  his  lordship's 
iibrarv  at  Althorp. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Roxburghe  sale  was  the  establishment  of  the  Roxburghc 
club,  the  ol'ject  of  which  was  to  reprint,  for  the  use  of  the  members  only,  works  hitherto 
uneditc<l,  or  of  extreme  rarity.  Tlie  example  thus  set  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
.Bannalyue  and  ]\[aitland  clubs  in  Scotland,  and  by  many  more  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Some  of  these  are  defunct,  and  others  are  in  a  moribund  state.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  in  what  new  form  the  B.  of  the  present  day  will  develop  itself. 

BICANE'RE,  capital  of  the  protected  state  of  the  same  name  (see  Bikanir)  in  Raj- 
pootana,  India,  lies  iu  a  desolate  tract,  1175  m.  to  the  n.w.  of  Calcutta,  in  lat.  28'  n., 
and  long.  73"  22'  east.  Pop.  al)out  60,000.  It  is  surnnmded  by  a  battlemented  wall  of 
3i  m.  in  circuit;  and  from  a  distance  presents  a  magnificent  appearance,  but  inside,  the 
people  are  found  to  be  extremely  filthy.  Immediately  to  the  n.e.  is  a  detached  citadel, 
of  which  the  rajah's  residence  occupies  the  greater  part. — The  state  of  which  B.  is  the 
capital,  lies  iu  lat.  27  30'  to  29'  55'  n.,  and  long.  72'  30'  to  75'  40'  e.,  thus  measuring, 
in  its  extremes,  160  m.  by  200.  It  contains  17,676  sq.m.,  with  an  estimated  population  of 
540,000.  The  Ifajpoots  are  the  predominant  race;  but  the  Jauts  form  the  great  body  of 
the  inhabitants.  Though  the  people  find  their  principal  resource  iu  pasturage,  yet 
water  appears  to  be  remarkably  scarce.  In  the  whole  territory,  tliere  is  not  one  peren- 
nial stream;  while  wells,  as  precarious  and  scanty  as  they  are  brackish  and  un whole 
some,  average  perhaps  250  ft.  in  depth;  even  ilie  lakes'or  «>m,  which  the  periodic;'.! 
rains  leave  behind  them,  are  generallv  saline,  yielding,  in  fact,  at  the  close  of  the  dry 
season,  a  thick  cru.st  of  salt.  In  1868-69,  nearly  the  half  of  the  population  w.-u 
destroyed  by  drought.  The  temperature  varies  greatly:  in  the  beginning  of  Feb  .  ice  !•• 
formed  on  the  ponds;  and  in  the  bcginiung  of  May.  the  thermometer  stands  at  123°  F. 
in  the  shade.  Again,  in  the  beginning  of  Nov.,  according  to  Elphinstone's  experience, 
each  period  of  24  liours,  according  as  the  sun  was  above  or  below  the  horizon,  presente<i 
such  extremes  of  heat  aud  cold  as  often  to  be  fatal  to  life. 
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BICE  (Gov.  he-ix,  Tt.il.  hiarlrtfo),  tlie  name  of  two  pirrmonts  of  a  l)luo  and  green  color 
respectively,  known  to  artists  from  tlu'  earliest  times — l)hie  1>.  as  mountain  bitiv,  onfjnTO. 
(tzzuro  di  terra,  etc.;  and  green  J>.  as  chri/sorolla .  J/in/f/annii  //rcr/i..  rn-dc  de  Miniera.  verde- 
de  JSpaffn/t,  verdcfto,  cic.  Green  li.  is  now  usnally  called  nmlnrlnte  rjveen  and  mm/ n tain 
green.  Both  are  native  cari)onates  of  copper,  but  are  also  prepared  artificially.  In  its 
native  state,  however,  15.  is  more  durable,  and  in  the  case  of  mountain  green  especially, 
much  more  brilliant.  Artificial  blue  B.  is  known  as  Hambro"  l)lue,  mineral  blue,  etc.; 
artificial  green  B.,  as  mountain  green,  Paul  Veronese  green,  and  emerald  green. 

BICEPS  (double-headed)  is  the  muscle  which  gives  a  fidl  appearance  to  the  front  of  the 
arm.  Above,  it  consists  of  two  portions  or  heads — whence  its  name — one  be mff  attached 
to  the  coracoid  process  of  tlu^  scai)ula,  the  other  to  the  margin  of  the  depression  on  that 
bone  which  lodges  the  head  of  the  humerus.  The  former  is  the  short,  the  latter  the 
K)ng  head  of  the  biceps.  They  unite  to  form  a  tleshy  belly,  wliich  terminates  in  a 
rounded  tendon. 

The  B.  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  tubercle  of  the  radius  (see  Arm).  Before  passing 
to  this  insertion,  it  gives  off  an  expansion,  which  separates  the  median  basilic  vein  from 
the  brachial  artery  in  the  situation  generally  selected  fbr  venesection.  The  action  of  lite 
B.  is  rapidly  to  bend  the  fore-arm,  and  also  to  supinate  the  hand. 

BICETRE,  originally  the  name  of  a  very  old  castle,  situated  on  a  little  eminence  in 
the  neigliborhood  of  Paris,  'ind  commanding  one  of  the  finest  views  of  the  city,  the 
Seine,  and  the  environs.  In  1632,  it  was  destroyed,  because  it  Jiad  become  a  hiding- 
place  of  thieves.  Afterwards,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Louis  XIII.,  and  made  a  hospital  for 
old  soldiers.  When  Louis  XIV.  had  budt  the  Hotel  Royal  des  Inralides,  the  B.  was 
made  a  civil  hospital  for  septuagenarians.  It  was  for  a  long  time  vi.sed  also  as  a  prison 
for  criminals,  moslly  those  condemned  to  the  galleys,  but  is  now  entireh' occupied  as 
a  hospital  f.)r  indigent  old  people  and  for  incurable  lunatics.  There  is  a  well  .sunk  in 
the  rock  to  the  depth  of  183  feet. 

BICHAT,  Marie  Franc;.  Xavier,  one  of  the  most  famous  anatomists  and  physiolo- 
gists, whose  discoveries  make  an  epoch  in  biologj',  was  b.  at  Thoirette,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ain,  France,  Nov.  11,  1771.  He  studied  chiefiy  in  Paris  under  Desault,  who 
adopted  him  as  his  son,  and  whose  surgical  works  he  edited.  In  1797,  he  began  giving 
lectures  on  anatomy,  along  Avith  e.xperimental  physiology  and  surgery,  and  in  ISOO  was 
iippointcd  pln^sician  in  the  Hotel  dieu.  Two  years  after.  July  22,' 1803,  he  fell  a  victim 
to  intense  and  unremitting  labor,  before  he  had  completed  his  31st  year.  He  was  the  first 
to  simplify  anatomy  and  physiology  by  reducing:  the  complex  structures  of  the  organs 
to  the  simple  or  elementary  tissues  (q.*-.)  that  enter  into  them  in  common.  This  he 
has  done  in  his  Anatomie  Generate {2  vols..  Par.  1801,  often  reprinted).  In  his  Rccherchen 
P/iysiologiqiies  snr  la  Vie  et  la  Mart  (Par.  1800),  he  develops  another  luminous  idea— the 
distinction  between  the  organic  and  the  animal  life. 

BICKEESTAFF,  Isaac,  author  of  numerous  comedies  and  light  mtrsical  pieces  pro- 
duced under  Garrick's  management,  which  had  at  one  time  a  great  pnjjularity,  was  b. 
in  Ireland  about  ihe  year  1735,  and  became  page  to  lord  Chesterfield,  who  was  made 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1746.  B.  afterwards  became  an  oflRcer  of  marines,  but  was 
dismis.sed  the  service  for  some  discreditable  offense.  Nothing  is  certainly  known 
regarding  his  afterlife,  nor  the  time  of  his  death,  which  would  seem  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  continent.  His  best  known  pieces  are  The  Maid  of  the  Mill;  The  Padloek;  lie 
would  if  he  coiiUl;  Lore  in  a  Villnge;  The  Ilypocritc;  and  the  Captive. 

BICKERSTETH,  Rev.  Edward,  an  influential  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England, 
was  b.  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  in  "Westmoreland,  Mar.  19,  1786.  He  commenced  life  as  a 
po'st-ofRce  clerk:  and  afterwards,  having  .served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  London  attorney, 
established  a  lucrative  solicitor's  business  in  Norwiclr.  Here,  he  took  gr(  at  interest  in 
all  meetings  of  a  relitrious  nature,  and  .soon  became  .so  deeply  impressed  with  the  imiHnt 
ance  of  religious  truth,  that  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry.  Being 
admitted  to  orders,  he  was  sent  by  the  church  missionary  society  to  reorganize  their 
mission  stations  in  .\frica.  Having  most  satisfactorily  accomplished  his  mi.sston,  B.  was, 
on  his  return,  appointed  secretarv  to  the  church  missionary  society,  and  continued  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  with  unwearied  energy  and  devotion  that^won  for  him.self 
a  high  reputation  and  extensive  influence,  as  well  as  great  prosperity  for  the  institution 
he  represented,  until  1880,  when  he  resigned  on  acceptance  of  the  rectory  of  Watton.  in 
Hertfordshire.  Here,  until  his  death,  which  took  place  Feb.  24,  1850,  lie  took  an  active 
part  in  promoting,  both  by  tongue  and  pen.  almost  every  work  having  lor  its  object  the 
spread  of  religious  truth  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  B.  belonged  to  What  is  known  as 
the  <>vimgelica!  section  of  the  church  of  p]ngland,  and  took  a  decided  part  cgainst  the 
endowment  of  Maynooth.  and  in  opposition  to  the  spread  of  tractarianism  ig  his  own 
church.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  evangelical  alliance.  Of  his  religious 
writings— which  have  been  collected  in  16  vols.  (Lond.,  1853)— the  most  jiopular  are,  A 
Help  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures  (written  before  he  was  ordained).  The  Christian  Student. 
and  A  Treatise  on  the  Ijord's  Supper.  B.  also  edited  The  Christiun  FamUy  Library,  a 
work  consisting  of  40  vols. 
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BICKERSTETTT,  EnwAun  TlKNnT,  b.  Enffland,  1R35;  son  of  Edward;  educated  at 

Cnnil)ri(i!j:c';  cunile  in  18-18  in  JJinniiiirhani.  .iiul  since  then  in  .se\'c'r!ii  piiices;  ivclor,  and 
latterly  private  chiiijlaiii  to  tlie  bisliop  of  Ki]>oii.  Anion^  his  \vorl;.s  are  'Jhe  liock  of 
Afjc»,  or  Scriittiirc  TcKtiinoiu/  U>  the  Oik  Efcnidl  (lodhrad  of  llw  Futhir,  (f  the  Son,  and  of 
tlie  Hid;/  Spirit,  Tiie  ]i'cisneil  Dcdd,  'The  liixnt  Sai/tts,  Jltu/rs  and  Ihdcen,  The  Spirit  lAfe, 
live  Shadowed  Home  and  the  Light  Beyond,  tmd  several  long  and  siiort  poems,  lie  is  best 
known  in  this  country  by  his  long  poem  Yesterday,  To-day,  and  Forever,  which  has  won 
great  admiration,  with  some  adverse  criticisms. 

BICYCLE,  a  form  of  velocipede  or  lightly-built  wheeled  vehicle  propelled  by  the  person 
who  occupies  it.  The  bicycle,  as  its  name  (from  Gr.  /jt.s,  twice,  and  ki/Aiofi.  wheel)  imports, 
ba.s  but  two  wheels;  and  as  these  are  placed  in  line  one  beiiind  the  other,  the  machine 
acquires  and  retains  its  stability  in  the  erect  position  only  in  motion.  The  front  wheel 
of  the  bicycle  is  generally  about  twice  as  high  as  that  behind,  and  may  be  as  much  as  CO 
in.  in  (Jiamcter.  The  two  wheels  are  connected  by  a  "backbone"  which  rests  in  front 
on  a  forked  bar  rising  i)erpendicularly  from  the  axle  of  the  front  wheel.  The  rider, 
sitting  on  a  saddle  fixed  to  the  backbone,  nnnes  the  bicycle  with  his  feet  by  means 
of  cranks  attached  to  the  axle  of  the  front  or  driving  wheel,  and  steers  by  helpof  acros.s- 
handle  ailixed  to  the  erect  bar.  The  bicyclist  may  without  undue  exertion  attain  a  p.ace 
of  9,  10,  or  more  m.  an  hour,  and  can  sustain  this  pace  for  many  hours.  As  nuich  as  100 
m.  have  been  accomplished  in  less  than  eight^hours.  The  whole  machine,  though  now 
made  almost  wholl\'  of  steel  and  iron,  need  not  weigh  more  than  50  pounds.  The 
earliest  form  of  bicycle  introduced  from  France  about  1820.  had  two  heavy  wooden 
wheels  of  the  same  size,  and  was  driven  by  the  rider  striking  his  feet  on  the  ground. 

BICYCLE  (ante),  a  machine  for  human  locomotion,  consisting  of  two  wlieels  con- 
nected by  a  single  bar;  the  forward  wheel  having  a  diameter  of  oO  to  CO  in.,  the  rear 
wheel,  directly  behind  the  other,  being  about  one  third  as  high.  At  lirst  these  machines 
were  made  Avith  wheels  of  the  same  size,  or  nearly  so;  but  no  satisfactory  speed  was 
obtained  until  Parisian  builders  hit  upon  the  device  of  a  small  hind  wheel.  That  which 
was  little  better  than  a  child's  velocipede  was  by  this  improvement  raised  to  the  respecta- 
bility of  an  important  means  of  locomotion,  and  the  speed  already  attained  is  wonderful. 
On  fairly  level  roads  that  are  in  go(jd  repair,  an  ex]5ert  rider  can  outdo  a  fast  horse 
within  an  hour  or  so.  In  England  some  remarkable  performances  are  recorded.  A  hun- 
dred miles  a  day  for  several  successive  days  have  i)een  traversed;  the  sjjace  between 
Tunbridge  and  Liverpool,  234  m.,  in  18  h.  85  min. ;  the  jo\irney  from  Loudon  to  John 
o' Groat's,  more  than  800  m.,  over  billy  and  often  bad  roads,  in  14  days.  The  bicycle 
for  fast  travel  has  a  large  forward  or  driving  wheel,  which  the  rider  cau  fit  his  legs  to. 
The  larger  the  wheel,  the  greater  the  speed  to  be  obtained.  The  rider's  feet,  that  give 
the  motive  power,  rest  on  §tout  cranks  placed  at  right  angles,  so  that  in  working  the 
machine  his  legs  nearly  imitate  the  act  of  rapid  walking  or  running.  He  is  seated  on  u 
little  saddle  just  beiiind  the  large  wheel,  and  guides  iiis  course  by  a  bar  with  double 
handles.  By  this  crank  he  swcv'ves  the  forward  wheel  at  will,  and  the  expert  can  make 
shiirp  curves,  and  perform  many  surprising  feats  of  gyration.  The  first  thing  to  be 
learned  is  balancing,  and  that  is  best  achieved  by  trying  short  trips  down  a  slight  incline. 
When  balancing  is  accomplished  and  steering  mastered,  practice  will  soon  make  a 
rapid  rider.  In  the  bicycle  for  service  there  is  or  should  be  a  rest  for  the  feet,  since  in 
going  down  hill  there  is  little  work  for  the  cranks  or  treadles.  The  B.  is  not  only  a 
pleasant  and  cheap  means  of  travel,  but  it  adds  the  zest  of  good  exercise,  and  is  there- 
fore growing  in  favor  in  this  country.  A  good  bicycle  ought  to  have  India  rubber  tires, 
to  prevent  jolting,  to  be  made  of  the  strongest  material,  and  to  weigh  onl)'  about 50  lbs. 
For  speed,  the  forward  wheel,  made  as  large  as  the  rider  can  manage,  is  usually  from  48 
to  CO  in.  in  height.  Of  this  machine  there  are  two  general  styles:  the  "racer,"  built  very 
light  for  speed,  and  the  "  roadster,"  heavier  for  steady  service. 

BID  A,  a  large  inland  t.  in  Africa,  9°  5'  n.,  C  5'  e.,  16  m.  n.  of  the  Niger;  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  iSufe. 

BIDASSO'A,  a  river  which,  rising  in  Spain,  forms  the  boundary  between  that  country 
and  France,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Biscay  at  Fuentcrabia.  The  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees 
■was  concluded  on  an  island  in  its  mouth  in  1C59.  The  B.  was  the  scene  of  several  con- 
flicts during  tlj^  Spanish  campaign.  In  April,  May,  and  June,  1793,  the  Spanish  crosst'd 
the  river,  and  defeated  the  French,  who  occupied  a  line  extending  from  St.  Jean  Pied- 
de-Port  to  the  mouth  of  the  B.,  in  three  successive  encounters,  capturing  a  considerabh; 
quantity  of  amnuinition  and  several  pieces  of  cannon.  In  July  of  the  following  year, 
however,  the  French  captured  the  intrenched  camp  and  all  the  fortified  po.sts  of  the 
Spaniards — defended  by  200  pieces  of  cannon— on  the  river.  Napoleon,  in  June,  1811. 
had  a  tete-du-pont  constructed  on  the  B.  at  Irun.  In  Aug.,  1813,  the  French  under  Soult 
were  defeated  at  San  Marcial  on  the  B.  by  the  allies;  and  in  the  Oct.  of  the  same  year, 
Wellington  snrprised  and  drove  the  French  from  their  strongly  fortitied  positions  on  its 
northern  side. 

BID'DEFOIiD,  a  citv'  in  Maine  on  the  Saco.  9  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  15  m.  s.w.  of 
Portland,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  the  Portsmouth,  Saco,  and  Maine  railroads; 
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pop.  '70,  10,282.  B.  was  setflod  in  1616-17,  by  Richard  Vines,  when  York  county  com- 
prised the  whole  province  of  ]\I;iine.  Tlie  main  business  is  jnanufacturing,  and  the 
exportation  of  a  superior  qualit}-  of  jxranite. 

BIDDING-  PRAYER  is  a  form  of  exliortation,  always  concluding  willi  the  Lord's 
prayer,  enjoined  by  tlic  ootli  canon  of  the  Anglican  church,  in  1603,  to  be  used  before 
all  sermons  and  homilies.  Except  in  cathedrals  and  the  univers'ty  churches,  it  ia 
now  but  seldom  used.  The  term  "'B."  is  from  the  Saxon  "Bede,"  signifying  a  prayer. 
The  form  is  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  we  have  a  similar  one  in  the  apostolical  constitu- 
tions (q.v.),  the  original  of  which  was  probably  that  used  in  the  church  of  Antioch.  It 
was  anciently  used  for  the  conununicants  or  believers  after  the  dismissal  of  the  cate- 
chumens, and  was  pvont)unceil  by  the  deacon,  each  petition  beginning  with  the  words, 

'•Let  us  pray  for ,"  and  the  people  responding  at  the  end  of  each  with  "  Kyrie 

Eleeisou,"  or  some  such  words. 

There  is  another  very  ancient  example  in  the  Ambrosian  liturgy;  and  St.  Chrysostora 
alludes  to  such  a  form  in  one  of  liis  sermons.  It  must  have  been,  and  even  now  in  Its 
abridged  shape  still  is,  very  impressive,  allowing  each  individual  to  supply  from  his 
own  thoughts  special  cases  of  necessity  under  the  different  heads.  There  is  some  resem- 
blance between  these  B.  prayers  and  the  Litany,  and  prayer  for  the  church  militant,  now 
used  in  the  Anglican  church. 

BIDDLE,  CLE>rEXT,  1740-1814;  b.  Philadelphia;  a  Quaker,  but  a  soldier,  who  raised 
a  corps  for  the  protection  of  friendly  Indians  against  the  outlaws  known  as  "Paxter 
boj's."  In  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Quaker  volunteers, 
and  was  made  deputy  quartermaster-general.  He  took  part  in  the  tight  at  Trenton, 
where  he  secured  the  resigned  swords  of  the  Hessian  officers.  He  was  also  at  Prince- 
ton. Brandywine,  and  Germantown,  and  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  terrible  winter 
of  1777-78  at  Valley  Forge.  In  1794,  he  w'cnt  against  the  whisky  insurrection.  Wash- 
ington thought  highly  of  B.,  and  made  him  U.  S.  marshal  for  Pennsylvania. 

BIDDLE,  Clement  Cornell,  son  of  Clement,  1784-1855.  He  was  in  the  navy  when 
young,  but  left  it  for  the  law.  In  the  second  war  with  England  he  was  capt.  of  dra- 
goons and  col.  of  volunteers.  He  is  best  known  by  his  notes  and  additions  to  the  trans- 
hitions  of  Say's  Treatif<e  on  Political  Economy.  He  was  prominent  in  the  national  free- 
trade  convention  of  1881. 

BIDDLE,  James,  b.  Philadelphia,  1783-1848;  an  American  naval  capt.;  served  as 
midshipman  in  the  war  Avith  Tripoli,  where  he  was  made  prisoner  and  kept  until  the  peace. 
He  was  lieut.  on  tlic  ^Y(lxp,  which  captured  tlie  British  Frolic  early  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  was  put  in  command  of  the  prize,  but  both  were  captured  by  the  Poictiers  and  taken 
to  Bermuda.  Exchanged  in  1813,  he  served  on  the  Hornet,  in  command  of  which  he 
sailed  for  the  East  Indies,  captured  the  Penfjvin,  and  was  wounded  in  action.  Congress 
gave  him  a  gold  medal  and  the  rank  of  captain.  In  later  years  he  was  a  commissioner 
to  make  a  treaty  with  Turkey. 

BIDDLE,  John,  the  founder  of  EngH.shUnitarianism,  was  b.  in  1615.  at  "Wotton-under- 
Edge,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  in  1632  entered  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  m.a.  In  1641,  he  was  elected  master  of  the  free'  school  in  the  town  of 
Gloucester,  the  duties  of  which  function  lie  discharged  with  such  zeal,  that  the  character 
of  the  institution  was  greath' improved;  but  having  embraced  certain  opinions — which 
he  printed  for  private  circulation — in  regard  to  \hc  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  at 
variance  with  those  held  hj  the  majority  of  Christians,  he  was  thrown  into  jail,  Dec. 
1645.  Being  at  length  summoned  before  the  parliament  at  Westminster,  on  account  of 
his  heresy,  he  was  formally  tried,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  5  years.  TJie 
famous  Westminster  as.sembly  of  divines  undertook  to  "settle"  B.'s  case,  but  unfortu- 
nately their  arguments — as  is  usual  in  disputation — had  onlj'  the  effect  of  strengthening 
liis  previous  convictions.  In  1648,  while  still  in  prison,  he  publislied  a  Confession  of 
Faith  concerninr/  the  Holy  Trinity,  etc.,  which  was  followed  by  another  tract  containing 
the  opinions  of  the  church  fathers  on  the  same  question.  In  consequence  of  this  attempt 
to  combat  the  orthodox  doctrine,  the  Westminster  divines  called  upon  the  parliament  to 
)ia.ss  an  act  declaring  the  denial  of  the  Trinity  a  crime  punishable  by  death.  The  army, 
however, strange  to  sa\',  proved  on  this  occasion  less  cruel  than  the  church,  for  it  manifested 
such  strong  opposition  that  the  act  remained  a  dead-letter.  Lmder  tlie  liberal  rule  of 
Cromwell,  B.  was  released.  He  now  commenced  to  gather  a  congregation  of  those  whom 
he  had  converted  to  his  opinions — namely,  that  there  was  but  one  person,  as  there  was 
but  one  nature,  in  the  Godhead.  The  members  were  first  called  Bidellians,  then  Socin- 
ians,  and  finally  as.sunied  for  themselves  the  name  of  Unitarians.  Twice,  however,  after 
this,  during  the  commonwealth,  B.  suffered  severely  for  his  creed,  and  even  the  iron- 
willed  protector  himself,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  was  compelled  to  banish  him  to 
one  of  the  Scilly  isles.  Three  years  of  imprisonment  having  elapsed,  he  was  permitted 
to  return,  and  continued  to  preach  in  London  till  the  death  of  Cromwell,  and  also  after 
the  restoration,  until  June,  1662,  when  he  was  again  apprehended  and  fined  in  £100,  and 
being  unable  to  pay,  was  committed  to  jail,  where  he  died  in  Sept.  of  the  same  year.  His 
personal  character  was  highly  esteemed  by  those  who  knew  him. 
U.  K.  II.— 34 
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^  BIDDLE,  NicnoT.AP,  b.  Philadelphia,  1750;  killod  In'  nn  ox-plosion  at  sea,  1778. 
"Wh':^!!  but  15 years  of  a^u  lie  Avas  left  on  an  uniiihahiled'  island  of  the  West  Indies, 
■where  ho  remained  two  months.  In  1770,  he  entered  tiie  Englisii  navy,  and  served  as  a 
seaman  on  Nelson's  vessel  in  capt.  Phipps's  exploring  expedition.  ln*the  revolution  he 
joined  tlie  Amerieans  and  eonimanded  a  small  brig  in  ihe  altaek  on  New  Providence;  in 
1776,  captured  two  British  transports  with  valuable  cargoes  and  a  battalion  of  tligldand- 
ers;  as  commander  of  the  lidiidolph  he  took  four  jirizes,  and  received  counnund  of  a  lieet 
to  cruise  in  iho  West  Indies,  where  he  was  wounded  in  an  engagement  with  the  Yar- 
viouth.  While  he  wa.s  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  the  magazine  blew  up,  and  of  315 
men  all  but  four  were  killed. 

BIDDLE,  Nicholas,  an  American  financier,  b.  at  Philadelphia  in  1786.  graduated  at 
Princeton  college,  and  became  an  energetic  member  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  1823,  lie  was  appointed  president  of  the  U.  S.  bank,  and  held  Miat  post  till  1839. 
lie  conducted  its  affairs  at  first  with  great  skill,  integrity,  and  prudence;  but  in  1838. 
the  bank  became  insolvent,  and  in  Oct.  of  that  year  suspended  cash  payments.  The 
commercial  panic  and  distress  wliich  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  United  States, 
spread  dismay  far  and  wide,  and  involved  multitudes  in  ruin.  In  Dec,  18-41,  the  grand 
jury  for  the  county  of  Philadelphia  made  a  presentment  against  B.  and  .some  others  for 
entering  into  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  tiie  stockholders  of  tlie  bank  of  ,$400,000  in  1836, 
and  endeavoring  to  conceal  the  same  by  a  fraudulent  and  illegal  entry  in  1841;  the  pre 
sentmeut,  however,  was  never  followed  up.  B.  had  considerable  literary  taste,  and  for 
some  time  edited  the  PMladdpJdd  FartfoUo,  contributing  many  articles  to  its  pages.  l?y 
request  of  the  president  of  the  United  Stales,  lie  compiled  from  the  original  papers  a 
lliatory  of  Ltwis  and  Clurke's  Expedition  to  the  Pacific  Octan;  ahso  TJie  Commercial 
Digeat,  a  volume  put  forth  by  congress.  A  number  of  his  essays,  speeches,  etc.,  were 
published.    He  died  in  Jan.,  1844. 

BIDDLE,  Richard,  1796-1847;  brother  of  the  president  of  the  U.  S.  bank,  a  lawyer 
and  leader  of  the  Pittsburgh  bar.  He  publislied  a  Benetc  of  Capt.  Basil  Hall's  Travels 
ill  Nortli  America,  and  a  Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  with  a  Review  of  the  History  of  Mari- 
time Discovery.     In  1837-40,  he  was  a  member  of  congi-ess. 

BIDEFOED,  a  seaport  t.  of  Devonshire,  on  both  sides  of  the  Torridge,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  estuary  of  the  Taw,  30  m.  n.w.  of  Exeter.  A  bridge  of  24  arclies,  and 
677  ft.  long,  unites  the  two  divisions  of  B.,  which  has  manufactures  of  ropes,  sails, 
earthenware,  and  leather.  These  it  exports,  together  with  oak-bar,  corn,  flour,  linens, 
woolens,  iron,  and  naval  stores.  Pop.  ' il,  6969.  In  1875,  103  vessels,  of  6776  tons, 
belonged  to  the  port;  and  813  vessels,  of  37,620  tons,  entered,  and  215  vessels,  of  10,848 
tons,  cleared  it.  Vessels  of  500  tons  can  get  up  to  the  quay  in  the  center  of  the  town. 
Sir  R  Granville,  the  discoverer  of  Virginia,  was  born  in  Bideford. 

BIDPAI,  or  PiLPAi,  is  the  reputed  author  of  a  collection  of  fables  and  stories  which 
have  been  widely  current  both  in  Asia  and  Europe  for  nearly  2000  years,  passing  as  a 
compendium  of  practical  wisdom.  Scarcely'  any  book  except  the  Bible  has  been  tran.s- 
lated  into  so  many  languages;  and  its  history  deserves  attention  as  part  of  the  history  of 
human  development.  The  researches  of  C.'olebrooke,  Wilson,  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  and 
Loiseleur  des  Longchamps  {Essai  sur  les  Fabks  liulienncs,  1838)  have  successfully  tiaced 
the  origin  of  the  collection,  its  spread,  and  the  alterations  it  has  undergone  among  dif- 
ferent nations.  The  ultimate  source  is  the  old  Indian  collection  in  Sanscrit,  with  the 
title  Pa nchntantra  (q.v.),  i.e.,  "Five  Sections"  (edited  bj'  Kosegarten.  Bonn,  1848).  An 
analytical  account  of  the  Sanscrit  Panchafantra,  by  H.  H.  Wilson — who  determines  the 
date  of  its  production  to  be  subsequent  to  the  5th  c.  a.d. — is  printed  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  roj-al  Asiatic  society,  vol.  i. ;  but  an  abridgment  of  it,  called  the  Hitopadesa  (q.v.), 
is  better  "known  than  the  original.  A  critical  edition  of  the  Hitopadesa  has  been  pul}- 
lislied  by  A.W.  von  Schlegel  and  Lassen  (Bonn,  1829),  and  translations  have  been  made 
into  English  by  Wilkins  arid  Jones,  and  into  German  by  M.  Muller  (Leip.  1844), 

Under  the  Persian  king,  Nushirvau  (531-79),  the  Panchatantra  was  translated  into 
the  Pehlvi  tongue  bj'  his  physician  Barsuych,  under  the  title  of  Calilah  and  Dimnah 
ffrom  two  jackals  that  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  first  fable).  This  Pehlvi  version  has 
perished  with  all  the  profane  literature  of  ancient  Persia:  but  under  the  caliph  Almansur 
(754-75),  it  was  translated  into  Arabic  by  Abdallah-ibn-Almokaffa  (published  by  De  Sacy. 
Par.  1816).  From  Almokaffa's  Arabic  translation — in  the  introduction  to  which  the 
author  of  the  collection  is  called  Bidpai,  the  chief  of  Indian  philosophers — have  flowed 
jJl  the  other  translations  and  paraphrases  of  the  east  and  west.  Several  Arabic  poets 
■worked it  up  into  complete  poems;  and  in  the  new  Persian  literature  a  great  variety  of 
versions  and  paraphrases,  some  in  verse,  some  in  prose,  were  made.  From  the  Persian 
of  Vaez  (about  the  end  of  the  15th  c),  the  work  was  translated  into  Turkish  about  1540 
by  Ali  Chelebi,  under  the  title  of  Homayun-numeh,  the  imperial  book.  There  are  al.so 
translations  into  the  Malay,  Mongol,  and  Afghan  languages. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  11th  e.,  a  translation  had  appeared,  from  the  Arabic  of 
Almokaffa,  into  Greek,  by  Simeon  Sethus;  and  later,  a  Hebrew  translation  by  Rabbi 
Joel,  which  John  of  Capua,  a  converted  Jew,  in  the  last  half  of  the  13th  c,  retranslated 
into  Latin  with  the  title  of  Directorium  Humanee  ViUx  (published  first  at  Augs.  1480,  and 
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repeatedly  since).  A  version  from  this  was  made  into  German  by  Eberlianl  I.,  chike  of 
Wurteiiilierg  (died  1^25),  wliicli  appeared  willi  the  title  of  Exampkx  of  the  Ancient  Suf/es 
(Uliii,  lts;j).  Under  Alfonso  X.  of  Oastilc;  (12."):2-S4),  Almolvaira's  work  was  translated 
into  Castilian,  and  afterwards  from  that  into  Latin  by  Kayinond  of  Veziers,  a  learned 
physician.  The  other  Enropean  translations  follow,  some  tiie  Latin  of  John  of  Capna, 
some  that  of  Raymond  of  Veziers;  Spanish  (Burgos,  1498),  Italian  (Flor.  1548),  English 
(Lond.  1570),  Dutch  (Anist.  1633),  Danish  (Cop.  1618),  Swedish  (Stock.  1748),  German 
(most  recent,  Leip.  1802). 

BIEFVE,  Edouard  de,  b.  1808;  a  Belgian  painter  who  studied  with  David  d'Angers. 
He  excels  in  portraits  and  historical  compositions.  By  order  of  the  government  he  pro- 
duced the  "Compromise  of  the  Brussels  Nobles  of  Feb.  16,  1566,"  which  was  greatly 
praised  at  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1855.  Some  of  his  other  works  are  "  Tlie  Introduction 
of  Rubens  to  Charles  V.,"  "Massaniello,"  "  Ugolino,"  "Raphael  and  La  Fornarina," 
and  "The  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order  recognizmg  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  as 
their  Grand  Commander, "  done  for  the  king  of  Prussia. 

BIEL.     See  Bien^te. 

BIEL,  Qabkikl,  b.  about  the  middle  of  the  loth  century.  He  was  pastor  at  Mainz, 
and  on  the  establishment  of  the  university  of  Tiibingen,  in  1477,  was  appointed  pro fes.sor 
of  theology,  and  twice  afterwards  rector.  He  was  a  follower  of  William  of  Occam.  His 
Work  GolkctoriuiH  Super  Libros  Sententiaruia  G.  Occami,  is  a  clear  account  of  the  uomina- 
listic  doctrine,  and  presents  a  complete  system  of  scholastic  thought  regarded  from  that 
point  of  view.  B.  has  been  erroneously  called  "  Ultimus  Scholasticorum"  (the  last  of 
tha  scholastics).     He  died  in  1495. 

BIELA,  Wii-HELM  vox,  1783-1856;  a  German  astronomer  and  soldier,  and  major  in 
tiie  Austrian  army;  celebrated  as  the  discoverer  of  a  comet  named  after  him,  and  for 
contributions  to  Schumacher's  Neio  Astronomy. 

BIELA'S  COMET,  one  of  the  comets  of  .short  period,  named  from  its  investigator, 
Willielm  von  Biela.  Its  periodic  time  is  6617  years.  Its  orbit  was  lirst  determined  on 
its  appearance  in  1836,  and  it  was  found  to  have  been  seen  in  1772  and  1805.  On  its 
return  in  1846  it  was  in  two  parts,  separated  by  about  157,000  m.,  unequal  in  size,  each 
having  a  distinct  nucleus  and  tail.  At  the  return  in  1853,  the  parts  were  1,350,000  m. 
asunder.  Since  then  it  has  not  been  seen.  It  has  been  suggested  that  its  orbit  has  crossed 
that  of  a  meteoric  shower,  and  that  it  has  been  broken  up  and  dispersed  as  material  for 
shooting  stars. 

BIELAU.  a  t.  in  Prussia,  called  Langen  Biel.\u,  being  the  longest  village  (4  m.)  in 
the  state.  It  is  important  for  cotton  and  other  manufactures,  and  boasts  of  one  old 
castle.     Pop.  71,  13,070. 

BIELEFELD,  a  busy  t.  of  Westphalia,  in  Prussia,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Lutt^r 
or  Lutterbacli,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sparrenberg  mountain,  and  about 36  m.  s.w.  of  3Iinden. 
The  broad  ditch,  which  formerly  surrounded  B.,  is  now  converted  into  pleasant  walks. 
The  old  walls  of  the  town  have  been  put  to  a  similar  use.  The  castle  of  Sparrenberg, 
erected  in  1545  on  the  site  of  an  oldGuelphic  fortress,  and  which  now  serves  as  a  prison, 
is  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  B.,  which  is  the  center  of  the  AVestphalian  linen- 
trade,  has  extensive  bleaching-grounds,  manufactures  of  woolen  thread,  soap,  leather, 
etc.,  and  its  meerschaum  pipes  are  celebrated.     Pop.  '75,  26,574 

BIELEV",  an  ancient  t.  of  European  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tula,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oka,  in  lat.  53"  45'  n.,  and  long.  36"  5'  east.  It  has  a  large  trade, 
and  manufactures  of  soap,  hardware,  leather,  etc.     Pop.  '67,  8123. 

BIELITZ,  a  t.  of  Austrian  Silesia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Biala,  about  18  m. 
n.e.  of  Tesclien.  A  bridge  over  the  river  connects  it  with  the  town  of  Biala,  which  is 
situated  in  Galicia.  It  has  dye-works  and  print-fields,  and  carries  on  a  large  trade  in 
woolens  and  kerseymeres  with  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Italy.  B.  belongs  to  the 
princes  Sulkowsky,  whose  castle,  now  converted  into  public  offices,  is  situated  here. 
Pop. '69,  10,731. 

BIELLA,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Novara,  about  38  m.  n.e.  of  Turin,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Cervo,  an  attiuent  of 
the  Sesia,  and  has  manufactures  of  woolens,  hats,  paper,  etc.  Pop.  with  suburbs,  '71, 
11,814. 

BIE  LO-OZ  ERO  (the  White  lake),  a  lake  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  Russia,  lat. 
60"'  10  n.,  long.  Zl"  30'  east.  It  is  elliptical  in  shape,  its  length  being  about  25  m.,  and 
its  breadth  20.  Its  bottom  is  composed  of  white  clay,  which,  during  stormy  weather, 
gives  to  the  water  a  milkj'  appearance;  hence,  doubtless,  the  name  White  lake.  B.  is 
fed  by  numerous  small  streams,  is  pretty  deep,  and  abounds  with  fish.  Its  surplus 
waters  are. conveyed  by  the  Sheksna  river  into  the  Volga.  Canals  unite  it  with  the 
Onega,  Sukona,  and  Dvvina. — B.  Ozersk,  an  old  wooden  t.  on  the  s.  shore  of  the  lake, 
formerly  capital  of  an  ancient  principality  of  the  same  name,  has  a  trade  in  cattle,  corn, 
and  pitch,  and  manufactures  of  candles.     Pop.  '67,  4467. 
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BIELOPOL,  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  ffovcrnnicnt  of  Kliarkov,  and  distant  from  tho  city 
of  thai  ii.une  lUG  m.  n.w.  ll  has  a  considerable  Inule  and  extensive  distilleries.  Pop. 
'G7,  1:2.1  T.s. 

BIELSHOH  LE,  a  singular  cavern  in  one  of  the  Ilarz  mountains,  called  Blelstein,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Bode,  in  the  duchy  of  Bnnisvvick,  Germany.  It  was  discovered  in 
17<)8.  The  entrance  to  it  is  more  tiian  100  ft.  al)ove  the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  cavern 
is  divided  into  11  main  compartments,  and  contains  a  2,reat  deal  of  that  curiously 
freakish  work  which  nature  deliLdits  to  execute  in  stalactites,  when  she  som»^tinies  con- 
descends to  imitate  the  inventions  of  human  art,  as  in  the  eighth  division,  where  she  has 
contrived  to  fashion  the  framework  of  an  organ  out  of  the  slow  drip  of  ages.  In  tlie 
junth,  there  is  also  a  picture  of  a  sea,  as  it  were,  arrested  in  its  motion,  its  waves 
silent,  but  in  act  to  roll. 

BliSLSK,  a  t.  of  Itu.ssia,  in  the  government  of  Grodno.  It  is  situated  in  a  very  fer- 
tile district,  watered  by  the  Narev  and  Nurzek,  was  formerlj'  capital  of  a  Polish  palati- 
nate, is  well  built,  and  has  a  tine  custom-house.     Pop.  '67,  3985. 

BIEXIIOA,  a  t.  in  Cochin  China,  capital  of  a  province,  20  m.  n.w.  of  Saigon,  con- 
nected with  that  city  by  a  canal.  B.  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1861,  and  is  now  one 
of  their  fortiiied  posts.     Pop.  of  the  "inspection"  of  B.,  19,260. 

BIENNE,  or  Biel,  a  t.  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  17  m.  n.w.  of  the 
city  of  Bern,  beautifully  .situated  at  tlie  foot  of  the  vine-clad  Jura,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
valley  of  the  Suze,  and  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Bienne.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  old  walls,  and  approached  by  shady  avenues.  Pop.  '70,  8113,  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  watches,  leather,  cotton,  etc.  B.  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It 
belonged  to  the  bishop  of  I5rde,  or  Basel;  but  as  earl}'  as  1353,  it  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Bern  for  the  protection  of  its  liberties,  and  for  this  display  of  independence  was 
burned  by  its  ecclesiastical  ruler.  The  reformation,  however,  so  weakened  the  power  of 
the  clerical  governors  of  B.  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  17tli  c.  it  had  become  merely 
nominal;  and  B.  was  essentially  a  free  and  independent  city  until  1798,  when  it  was 
annexed  to  France.  In  1815,  it  was  imited  to  Bern. — B.,  Lake  of,  extends  from  tlie 
town  of  B.  along  the  foot  of  the  Jura  mountains  in  a  s.w.  direction,  until  within  3  n). 
of  lake  Neuchatel,  its  length  being  about  10  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  3.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  an  elevation  of  1419  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  8  ft.  lower  than  lake  Neuchatel, 
whose  surplus  waters  it  receives  at  its  s.  extremity  by  the  Thiel,  by  which  river  it  again 
discharges  its  own.  Its  greatest  depth  is  280  feet.  Towards  its  southern  extremity  is 
situated  the  i.sland  of  St.  Pierre,  crowned  with  a  grove  of  tine  old  oaks,  to  which  Rous- 
seau retired  for  two  months  after  his  proscription  at  Paris  in  1765. 

BIENNIALS,  or  Biennial  Plants,  are  plants  which  do  not  flower  in  the  first  season 
of  their  growth,  but  flower  and  bear  fruit  in  the  second  season,  and  then  die.  Many  of 
our  cultivated  plants  are  B.,  as  the  carrot,  turnip,  parsnip,  parsley,  celery,  etc.,  and 
many  of  the  most  esteemed  flowers  of  our  gardens,  as  stock,  wallflower,  etc.  But  plants 
which  in  ordinary  circumstances  are  B.,  often  become  annuals  (q.  v.),  when  early  sowing, 
warm  weather,  or  other  causes  promote  the  earlier  development  of  a  flowering  stem,  as  is 
continually  exemplified  in  all  the  kinds  already  named.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
flowering  of  the  plant  is  prevented — or,  in  many  cases,  if  it  is  merely  prevented  from 
ripening  its  seed — it  will  continue  to  live  for  a  much  longer  period:  the  same  bed  of 
parsley,  if  regularly  cut  over,  will  remain  productive  for  a  number  of  years. 

BIENVILLE,  a  parish  in  n.w.  Louisiana;  1050  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  10,636—5047 
colored.     It  produces  corn,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes.     Co.  seat,  Sparta. 

BIENVILLE,  Jean  Baptiste  Lemoine,  Sieur  de  ;  1680-1768;  one  of  the  four 
brothers  who  were  conspicuous  in  the  exploration  and  settlement  of  the  French  province 
of  Louisiana.  The  others  were  Iberville,  Sauvolle,  and  Chatcaugay,  all  sons  of  Charles 
Lemoine.  With  Iberville  and  Sauvolle,  B.  went  from  France  in  1698,  and  made  the 
first  settlement  at  Biloxi.  Leaving  Sauvolle  in  command,  B.  went  to  explore  the  countr)-, 
and  in  1700  built  a  fort  54  m.  from  the  mouth  of  The  Mississippi.  The  next  year  he 
succeeded  Sauvolle  as  governor  or  director  of  the  colon}-,  fixing  the  scat  of  government 
at  Mobile.  Chateaugay  joined  him  in  1704  with  17  settlers  from  Canada,  and  20  women 
arrived  from  France  to  be  married  to  the  colonists.  B.  was  dismissed  in  1707,  but  his 
successor  died  at  sea  and  left  him  still  in  authority.  With  a  view  to  improve  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  he  proposed  to  tlie  French  government  the  exchange  of  Indians  for 
negro  .slaves,  giving  three  of  the  former  for  two  of  the  latter.  About  this  time  the  col- 
onists were  sorely  pressed  by  famine,  and  in  1712  the  king  granted  th-e  monopoly  of 
trade  to  Anthony  Crozat,  with  liberty  to  import  negroes  frotn  Africa.  In  1718,  Cadil- 
lac was  made  governor,  and  B.  kei)t  as  lieutenant-governor.  They  quarreled,_  and 
Cadillac  sent  B.  against  the  warlike  Natchez  tribe,  expecting  that  he  would  be  killed; 
but  he  made  friends  with  the  Indians,  who  built  a  fort  for  liim.  In  1718,  B.  was  made 
governor,  and  with  the  aid  of  men  sent  out  by  Law's  "Mississippi  company'.' founded 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  which  became  the  sent  of  government  in  1723.  Recalled  the 
next  year,  he  went  to  France  to  answer  certain  charges,  leaving  the  colony  a  code  regu- 
lating slavery,    prohibiting   all    religions  except  the  Roman  Catholic,    and    banishing 
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Jews.     In  1726,  he  was  removod,  but  re-appointed  in   1733,  and  made  lieut.gen.     In 
1743,  he  was  finally  superseded,  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  France. 

BIERSTADT,  Alijkrt,  b.  Germany,  1829;  in  1831,  his  family  came  to  America  and 
settled  in  Xew  Bedford.  Havinu'  a  ta.ste  for  drawing,  he  went  to  Dus.seldorf  to  study, 
and  made  sketching  tours  in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  In  1858,  he  accompanied  the 
Lander  expedition  to  lay  out  a  wagon  road  from  Missouri  to  the  Pacific,  and  on  that  and 
subsequent  visits  accunuiiated  material  for  the  landscapes  on  wliich  his  arti.stic  fame 
securely  rests.  Some  of  his  more  notable  works  are  "  The  Rocky  Mountains,"  "The 
Domes  of  the  Yosetnite,"  "Storm  in  the  Rockj'^  Mountains,"  "  Emigrants  Cros.sing  the 
Plains,"  and  "  Sunlight  and  Shadow."  His  recent  work  has  been  rnaiuly  in  the  same 
style,  along  the  Pacific  coast.  In  1871,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
academy. 

BIEEVLIET',  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Zeelaud,  13  m.  e.n.e.  of  Slui.s. 
It  is  deserving  of  mention  as  the  birthplace  of  William  Beukelzoon  (q.v.),  who  in  1386 
invented  the  method  of  curing  herrings,  in  1377,  B.  was  detached  from  the  mainland 
by  an  inundation,  and  still  remains  insular. 

BIES-BOSCH,  a  marshy  sheet  of  water  of  the  Netherlands,  between  the  provinces 
North  Brabant  and  South  Holland,  formed  in  Nov.,  1421,  by  an  inundation  which 
destroyed  72  villages  and  100,000  people,  and  forming  that  part  of  the  estuary  of  the  Maas 
C"illed  Holland's  Diep.     It  is  interspersed  with  several  islands. 

BIFFIN.     See  Apple. 

BIF-ROST,  or  Bif-h.\i^st  (the  "tremulous  bridge"),  the  rainbow,  which  in  Norse 
mythology  was  deemed  to  be  a  bridge  between  heaven  (asgard)  and  the  earth,  or  some 
say  hell  (hela).  In  the  latter  time  the  warriors  of  Muspelheim  (land  of  fire)  ride  over  the 
bridge  to  give  battle  to  Odin  and  his  associate  gods;  the  bridge  breaks  down;  the 
wolf  Fenrir,  the  Midgard  serpent,  Loki,  and  all  the  followers  of  Hel,  and  the  frost  giants 
tinite  in  the  war.  There  is  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  that  shall  be  exempt  from  fear  in 
that  terrible  hour.  All  the  gods  led  by  Odin  come  forth  to  war.  The  evil  powers 
triumph,  and  the  whole  universe  will  be  consumed  with  fire. 

BI GA,  a  Roman  term  applied  in  ancient  times  to  vehicles  drawn  by  two  horses 
abreast;  and  commonly  to  the  Roman  chariot  used  in  processions  or  in  the  circus.  la 
shape  it  resembled  the  Greek  war-chariot — a  short  body  on  two  wheels,  low  and  open 
behind,  where  the  charioteer  entered,  but  higher  and  closed  in  front. 

BIGAMY.  This  is  an  offense  which,  although  perfectly  intelligible  in  itself  to  the 
popular  and  unprofessional  understanding,  is  yet,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  strict  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  extremely  difficult,  legally,  to  define.  Blackstone  objects  to  the  use  of 
it  as  a  term  descriptive  of  the  offense  in  view;  for  he  says  it  is  corruptly  so  called, 
becau.se  B.  properly  signifies  being  hciee  married,  which  a  man  or  woman  may  legally  be; 
and  he  therefore  prefers  the  term  polygamy.  B.,  however,  even  according  to  the  literal 
meaning,  was  an  offense,  or  rather  disqualification,  according  to  the  canonists,  who 
explained  it  to  consist  in  marrying  two  virgins  successively,  one  after  the  death  of  the 
other,  or  in  once  marrying  a  widow;  and  per.sons  so  offending  or  disqualified  were  held 
to  be  incapable  of  holy  orders,  and  therefore  B.  was  anciently  considered  a  good  coun- 
terplea  to  the  claim  of  benefit  of  clergy  (q.v.),  although  the  law  in  that  respect  was  after- 
wards altered  hy  a  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when,  bigamists  or  no 
bigamists,  the  clergy  resumed  their  strange  privilege.  Different  views  prevailed  in 
more  modern  times,  and  at  a  period,  too,  when  the  restraints  of  ecclesiastical  dogmas 
had  been  thrown  off.  It  is  known  that  certain  of  the  leaders  of  the  German  reforma- 
tion, including  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Bucer,  and  Melander,  did  not  withhold  their  con- 
sent from  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  champion  of  the  reformation,  who,  having  lo.st 
conceit  of  his  wife,  had  applied  to  the  Protestant  doctors  for  licen.se  to  have  anotlier, 
and  which  license  was  not  withheld,  for  the  marriage  took  place,  and  was  performed  by 
Melander  in  presence  of  Melanchthon,  Bucer,  and  others;  and  pritately,  as  the  mar- 
riage-contract bears,  "to  avoid  scandal,  seeing  that,  in  modern  times,  it  has  not  been 
usual  to  have  two  wives  at  once,  although  in  this  case  it  be  Cliristiaii  and  latrful." 
Whether  Luther  and  the  other  Protestant  doctors  actually  held  views  favorable  to  poly- 
gamy has  been  the  subject  of  warm  controversy^  (see  sir  William  Hamilton's  DiscuHsiona 
oil  Philomfili'i  and  Literature,  1852,  2d  ed.,  1853;  and  archdeacon  Hare's  Vindication  of 
Luther.  1855).  Sir  William  Hamilton  asserts  that  Luther  believed  in  "the  religious 
legality"  of  polygamy,  and  wished  it  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  civil  authorities — an  asser- 
tion, however,  of  which  the  promised  proof  never  appeared.  Archdeacon  Hare,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintains  that  Luther  and  Melanchthon  only  held  that  in  certain  extraor- 
dinary emergencies  dispensations  from  the  usual  law  of  marriacre  might  be  granted.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  conduct  of  the  reformation  leaders  in  this  matter  has  been  univer- 
sally condemned,  even  by  Protestants.  The  ideas  referred  to  never  gained  ground  in 
Germany:  while  in  Great  Britain  "monogamy"  not  only  continued  an  institution,  but 
its  violation  was  regarded  as  a  serious  offense,  which  continues  to  be  treated  in  statutes, 
law-books,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  criminal  courts  in  the  three  kingdoms,  under  the 
name  of  bigamy.  Nor,  indeed,  have  the  ideas  referred  to  been  followed  by  the  Germans 
as  a  nation. 
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Tlic  thrit  statute  which  distinctly  treated  this  offense  as  a  felony  was  the  1  James  L 

c.  11,  whitli  cniictcd  that  a  person  so  convicted  sliould  suffer  death.  What  now  consti- 
tutes the  Englisli  law  regarding  the  criine  of  bigainy,  is  tlie  22d  section  of  9  Ueo.  IV.  c. 
31,  passed  in  1828.  B.  is  there  declared  to  be  coniniitteil  l)y  "any  person  Avho,  being 
married,  shall  marry  any  other  person  during  the  life  of  tlic  fcn-incr  husl)and  or  wife, 
whetlier  the  second  marriage  shall  have  taken  place  in  England  or  elsewhere" — a  delini- 
tion  that  appears  to  be  adopted  by  the  recent  divorce  act,  the  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  85, 
where,  for  llie  purpose  of  that  act,  B.  is  to  be  taken  to  mean  "marriage  of  any  person 
being  married,  to  anj'  other  person  during  the  life  of  the  former  husband  or  wife, 
whetlier  the  second  marriage  shall  have  taken  place  witliin  the  dominions  of  her 
majesty,  or  elsewhere."  More  correctly,  however,  the  offense  of  B.  may  be  said  to  con- 
sist in  going  throtigh  the  form  or  nppe(iy(tnee  of  a  s(!Cond  marriage,  while  a  first  subsists, 
with  a  man  or  w-oman,  against  whom  the  most  odious  deceit  and  fraud  is  thus  prac- 
ticed, and  upon  whom,  especially  in  case  of  a  woman,  the  deepest  injury  is  inflicted; 
for  the  second  marriage  is  merely  a  marriage  in  form — no  real  marriage  at  all,  because 
a  man  cannot  have  two  wiv(?s,  or  a  woman  two  husbands,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
In  prosecutions  under  this  act,  the  first  wife  is  not  admissible  as  a  witness  against  her 
husband,  because  sho  is  the  true  Avife;  but  the  second  may,  because  she  is  not  only  no 
wife  at  all,  but  because  she  stands  in  the  position  of  being  the  party  peculiarly  injured 
by  the  bigamy.  The  same  is  the  procetlure  in  the  case  of  a  second  husband.  The  act 
following  the  1  James  I.  makes  B,  a  felony,  and  prescribes  as  the  punishment,  upon 
conviction,  transportation  for  seven  years;  now  changed  (by  the  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  99, 
amended  by  the  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  3)  to  penal  servitude  for  the  same  period,  or  not  less 
than  three  years;  or  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  in  the  common  jail 
or  hoiise  of  correction  for  any  terra  not  exceeding  two  years. 

The  act,  however,  excepts  from  its  provisions  the  following  four  cases:  1.  That  of  a 
second  marriage  contracted  out  of  England,  by  any  other  than  a  subject  of  the  realm. 
2.  That  of  any  person  marrying  a  second  time,  whose  husband  or  wife  shall  have  been 
continually  absent  from  such  person  for  the  space  of  seven  3'ears  then  last  past;  and 
shall  not  have  been  known  by  such  person  to  be  living  within  that  time.  3.  That  of  a 
person  who,  at  the  time  of  such  second  mariage,  shall  have  been  delivered  from  the 
lioud  of  the  first  marriage.  4.  That  of  a  person  whose  former  marriage  shall  have  been 
declared  void  by  the  sentence  of  any  court  of  cotupetent  jurisdiction.  The  third  of 
these  exceptions  deserves  notice,  in  consequence  of  its  bearing  on  a  curious  question  that 
arose  before  the  passing  of  the  act,  and  which  showed  a  serious  conflict  which  then 
existed,  if  it  does  riot  still  exist,  between  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  case 
referred  to  is  known  among  lawyers  as  Lolley's  case;  it  occurred  in  1812,  and  maybe 
shortly  stated  as  follows:  Lolly  and  his  wife,  two  English  persons,  being  tired  of  ea^k 
other's  conjugal  society,  and  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  then  English  ordeal,  went 
to  Scotland,  where,  after  acquiring  a  domicile,  they  applied  to  the  Scotch  consistorial 
court  for  a  divorce,  which  was  speedily  (although  it  is  said  coUusively)  obtained,  on  the 
ground  of  the  husband's  adultery.  Relying  on  such  sentence  of  the  Scotch  court,  Lolly 
returned  to  England,  where  he  married  again.  He  was  immediately  indicted  for  B., 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years  transportation,  and  that  in  the  face  of 
the  Scotch  decree  of  divorce,  which  he  reasonably  pleaded  by  way  of  defense.  The 
point,  however,  was  reserved  for  further  consideration  before  the  full  court  (court  of 
Exchequer),  who,  however,  shortly  after  gave  a  unanimous  judgment  holding  that  Lolly 
had  been  rightly  convicted;  01,  in  other  words,  that  the  Scotch  court  ha<l  no  authority 
to  dissolve  an  English  marriage,  and  that  the  decree  of  divorce  which  Lolly  had 
obtained,  although  good  in  Scotland,  was  of  no  force  whatever  in  England.  Many  dis- 
tinguished English  lawyers  were  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  of  the  English  court  was 
wrong,  and  that  the  Scotch  divorce  afforded  him  a  complete  defense.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  prosecution  was  founded  on  the  1  James  L  c.  11,  to  which  we  have 
referred,  the  3d  section  of  which  only  excepts  from  its  provision  persons  divorced 
by  "  any  sentence  had  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,"  meaning,  of  course,  the  English  eccle- 
siastical court;  and  thus  some  color  at  least  is  given  to  the  view  taken  of  Lolly's  case  by 
the  court  of  Exchequer.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  such  a  conviction  could  take 
place  in  the  face  of  the  above  third  exception  in  the  9  Geo.  IV.,  which  excepts  persons 
who  shall  have  been  divorced,  not  by  any  particular  court  or  jurisdiction,  but  simp!}' 
divorced  from  the  bonds  of  the  first  marriage. 

It  remains  to  be  added  that  under  the  9  Geo.  IV.,  not  only  the  actual  bigarnist,  but 
every  person  counseling,  aiding,  or  abetting  the  offender,  is  held  equally  guilty,  and 
may  be  sentenced  to  the  same  punishment;  and  by  section  31,  accessories  before  and 
after  the  fact  are  also  severely  punishable. 

The  9  Geo.  IV.  does  not  extend  to  Scotland,  but  the  law  there  on  the  subject  of  this  par- 
ticular offense  is  very  much  the  same  in  principle,  although  the  punishment  there  is  not  so 
scTcre  as  in  Eng'kind.  There  is  an  old  Scotch  statute,  passed  in  1551,  which  declares  the 
punishment  of  B.  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  perjury;  but  the  offense  is  also  indictable  at 
common  law  in  Scotland,  and  in  modern  practice,  it  is  usual  so  to  deal  with  it,  and  to 
limit  the  punishment  to  imprisonment.     See  Makkiach*;,  Divorce.  Polygamy. 

BIGAMY  {iinh^.  In  the  United  States  the  laws  concerning  B.  are  nearly  the 
same  as  in  England,  and  are  drawn  in   the  main  from  the  statute  1   James  I.,  c.  11, 
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except  in  the  matter  of  penalty,  which  differs  in  different  states.  Tt  has  been  lield  in 
Massachusetts  tiiatawoman  maj' be  punished  if  she  marries  another  person  while  her 
lawful  husband  lives,  although  he  may  have  left  her  of  his  own  motion  and  remained 
away  any  time  less  than  seven  years.  In  some  states  the  defendant  in  a  success,;!! 
case  of  divorce  who  marries  again  is  guilty  of  B.,  being  by  statute  forbidden  to  marry; 
but  little  regard  is  paid  to  this  proliibilion.  Indeed,  the  statutes  of  the  several  states 
affecting  marriage  and  divorce  are  so  various  and  conflicting  that  prosecutions  for  bigamy 
are  exceedingly  rare. 

BIG  BETHEL,  in  the  peninsula  between  York  and  James  river,  Ya.,  where,  June 
10,  1861,  an  irregular  and  undecisive  battle  took  place  between  the  union  forces  and  the 
confederates.  After  a  series  of  blunders  and  skirmishes,  in  which  maj.  Theodore  Win- 
throp  was  killed  while  leading  an  assault,  a  retreat  was  ordered  by  the  union  gen.  in 
command.  The  union  loss  was  about  100,  that  on  the  confederate  side  but  seven  or 
eight. 

BIG  BLACK  RIYER,  in  Jlississippi,  is  about  200  m.  long,  running  through  a  fine 
<»tton  region  near  the  middle  of  the  state,  and  joining  the  Mississippi  at  Grand  gulf. 

BIG  BONE  LICK,  a  salt  spring  in  Boone  co.,  Ky.,  where  many  bones  of  the  mas- 
todon and  other  extinct  nianmialia  have  been  found. 

BIGELO\V,  EuASTus  Bkigh.\m,  ll.d.,  1814^79;  b.  Mass.;  inventor  of  looms  for 
weaving  suspender  webbing,  piping  cord,  knotted  counterpanes,  carpets,  coach  laces, 
etc.  He  foiuided  the  manufacturing  village  of  Clinton,  Mass.,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Bigelow  carpet  company.  B.  proposed,  in  1862,  a  plan  for  uniform  taxation  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  wrote  an  essay  on  the  tariff  considered  in  regard  to  the  policy  of 
England  and  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  He  was  one  of  the  original  incorporators 
of  the  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology,  a  trustee  of  the  museum  of  fine  arts,  a 
member  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  of  the  Massachusetts  historical 
society,  of  the  London  society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce ;  and  received  the  degree  of  a.m.  from  several  New  England  colleges. 

BIGELO^Y,  Jacob,  b.  3Iass.,  1787;  physician  and  botanist;  graduated  at  Hai-vard 
in  1806.  In  early  life  he  became  proficient  in  botany,  and  published  two  works 
on  the  science.  He  was  for  more  than  40  years  physician  to  the  Massachusetts  general 
hospital,  and  for  a  long  time  professor  of  materia  medica  and  clinical  medicine  in  Harvard. 
In  1820,  he  was  one  of  the  committee  of  five  who  formed  the  American  Pharmucopma, 
and  assisted  in  establishing  the  nomenclature  which  substituted  a  single  for  a  double 
word  when  possible.  B.  was  the  originator  of  mount  Auburn  cemetery,  the  first  of  the 
large  and  beautiful  places  of  interment  now  so  numerous  in  this  country.  Besides  many 
books  and  papers  on  botany  and  medical  subjects,  he  has  published  poems,  etc. ,  and  a 
volume  of  verse,  entitled  E(Aopoesii<.  is  ascribed  to  him.  For  many  years  he  was  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  medical  society.  Of  late,  since  abandoning  active  practice,  he  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  technical  education  and  the  substitution  of  practically  utili- 
tarian branches  for  classical  study. 

BIGELOW,  JoHX,  b.  New  York,  1817;  graduated  at  Union  college  in  1835,  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1839,  and  soon  after  became  a  casual  journalist  and  editor.  In  1850, 
he  joined  William  Cullen  Bryant  in  the  New  York  Emning  Pout,  and  was  one  of  its 
principal  editors  until  1861,  when  he  was  appointed  consul  at  Paris.  On  the  death  of 
Mr.  Dayton  he  became  United  States  minister  in  France,  remaining  until  1866.  He  has 
published  Life  of  Fremont,  Some  Recolkctions  of  the  lute  Antoine  Piarre  Berryer,  and  Lc^ 
E!ats-Uni^  cV Amerique,  the  latter  in  Paris. 

BIGELOW,  Timothy,  1767-1821;  an  American  lawyer;  a  graduate  of  Harvard;  for 
20  years  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  for  more  than  half  that  time 
speaker  of  the  house.     He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Hartford  convention. 

BIGG.     See  Barley. 

BIG  HORN,  a  navigable  river  of  the  United  States,  rises  near  Fremont's  peak  in  the 
Rocky  mountains,  about  42°  20'  n.,  and  110'  west.  It  has  a  n.e.  course  of  about 
400  m.,  being  the  largest  aflSucnt  of  the  Yellowstone,  which,  again,  is  the  largest  affluent 
of  the  Missouri. 

BIG  HORN,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Montana,  on  the  Dakota  and  Wyoming  borders;  about 
80,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  38  whites.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Yellowstone  and  some  of  its 
tributaries 

BIGHT  (from  the  same  root  as  the  verb  "to  bow")  is  a  sailor's  name  for  the  bent  or 
doubled  part  of  a  rope.  Thus,  one  anchor  may  "hook  the  B."  of  the  cable  of  another, 
and  thereby  cause  entanglement.     In  geography,  B.  has  much  the  same  sense  as  "  bay." 

BIGNONIA  CE.ffi,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  containing  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  plants,  generally  with  compound  leaves.  The  flowers  are  generally  showj-, 
ane  are  among  the  most  sti-iking  ornaments  of  tropical  forests.  The  corolla  is  of  one 
petal,  generally  more  or  less  trutnpet-.shaped  and  irregular;  the  stamens  are  5  in  number, 
or  4.  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth,  and  unequal.  The  ovary  is  free,  seated  on  a  disk, 
1  or  2-celled:  the  fruit  sonietimes  capsular,  sometimes  drupaceous;  with  few  or  many 
seeds.     There  are  about  500  known  species;  which,  however,   are  often  regarded  as 
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formintr  tlireo  dislinft  orders — huinonuicar ,  rrtarf atinceoi,  and  pedaltaceft.  Of  those  the 
bigii.aitutrai'  iii'c  by  I'ar  the  most  numerous,  rmd  an-  almo-t  all  tropical  or  .-ul)troi)ical, 
although  a  few  are  found  in  the  United  Stalcfs  of  North  America.  See  Tuumpet- 
Fi-owEii.  They  are  in  many  cases  noble  trees,  and  some  of  thcin  alYmd  valuable  timber, 
among  which  are  bignonid  leiico.rylon,  a  tree  of  Jamaica,  tlie  green  or  yellow  wood  of 
which  is  .sometimes  brought  into  the  market  under  the  name  of  ebony;  and  the  ipe- 
toljacco  and  ipe-una  of  Brazil,  species  of  the  same  genus,  the  former  of  which  is  used 
for  ship-building,  and  the  latter  is  accounted  the  liardest  limber  in  Brazil.  Not  a  few 
of  them  are  climbing  .■^lirubs,  and  the  tough  shoots  of  hiymniia  chcrcre  are  used  for 
wicker-work  in  Guiana.  Bignonia  aUuicia,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  is  remarkable 
for  its  strong  alliaceous  smell;  the  leaves  of  hi<inoniAi.  cJiica  afford  the  red  coloring 
matter  called  chica  (q.v.). — The  cresa iduice<t>  chiefly  abound  in  Mauritius  and  Madagas- 
car. The  calabash  tree  (q.v.)  is  tlie  best  known  example. — The  pednliarco'  are  tiopical 
or  subtropical ;  many  of  them  herbaceous  plants.  The  most  important  is  Se.sanium 
(q.v.).  The  lleshy  sweet  root  of  cvaniolaria  annua  is  preserved  in  sugar  as  a  delicacy 
by  the  Creoles. 

BIG  SANDY  RIVER,  a  fine  navigable  affluent  of  the  Oliio.  flows  through  extensive 
beds  of  coal.  It  is  formccl  by  the  junction  of  two  branches — the  east  ami  west  forks — 
which  Ijolli  rise  in  Yirgiiua.  The  latter  traverses  several  counties  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
former  is,  during  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  the  boundary  between  the  tv.-o  states. 
Their  united  waters  lose  themselves  in  the  Ohio,  nearly  opposite  to  Burlington,  in  tlie 
state  of  Ohio. 

BIG  STONE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Minnesota,  on  the  Minnesota  river  and  the  Dakota 
border;  450  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  3,689.     Co.  seat,  Ortonville. 

BIHACH',  or  Bichacz',  one  of  the  strongest  fortress  towns  of  Turkish  Croatia,  in 
Bosnia,  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Una,  in  lat.  44'  42'  n.,  and  long.  15'  53  e.,  near 
the  frontier  of  Dalmatia.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  frequent  contests  during  the  Turkish 
wars.  Formerly,  it  was  possessed  of  a  Christian  church,  but  that  has  been  completely 
destroyed  by  fanatic  Mussulmans.     Pop.  3000. 

BIHAR,  a  CO.  in  Hungary,  e.  of  the  Thei.ss;  4280  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  557,337,  niainly 
Magyars  and  Wallachians.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  the  people  are  rich  in 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.     Gross-Wardien  and  Debreczin  are  the  largest  towns. 

BIJANAGHTIR'  meaning,  it  is  said.  fJie  city  of  triumph,  is  a  ruined  city  within  the 
presidency  of  Madras,  being  in  lat.  15'  19'  u.,  and  long.  76'  32'  e.  It  stands  about  40 
m.  to  the  n.w.  of  Bellary,  in  a  plain  encumbered  with  granite  rocks,  many  of  which 
have  been  rudely  .sculptured  into  a  variety  of  forms.  After  having  been  for  two  centu- 
ries the  metropolis  of  a  powerful  Hindu  kingdom,  B.  was  sacked  and  ruined  by  the 
Mohammedans  of  the  Deccau  in  1564.  Even  now  it  presents  traces  of  its  grandciir, 
being  8  m.  in  circuit,  and  containing  many  edifices,  both  temples  and  palaces,  of 
granite. 

BIJAPORE',  a  t.  of  India,  in  Guzerat,  in  the  Guicowar's  territory,  on  the  route  from 
Mhow  to  Deesa.  200  m.  n.w.  from  Mhow,  and  60  m.  s.e.  from  Dee.sa.     Pop    12,000. 

BIJAPORE',  BijAPUK,  or  Bijaipur  {ante),  the  ancient  capital  of  an  independent 
sovereignty  in  India,  of  the  same  name,  once  an  extensive  and  opulent  city,  but  now 
with  mere  vestiges  of  its  old  grandeur.  It  is  on  a  fertile  plain,  16"  50'  n.,  75"  48'  e.,  and 
is  still  a  town  of  great  extent.  The  citadel,  a  mile  in  circuit  and  very  strong,  was  built 
in  1849,  and  its  defenses,  6  m.  in  circumference,  were  completed  in  1566.  Out.side  of 
the  fort  are  the  remains  of  a  large  city.  The  natives  say  that  according  to  ancient 
records,  B.  once  contained  1600  mosques  and  1,000,000  houses.  The  outer  wall  of  the 
city  was  of  stone,  about  20  ft.  high  and  prodigiously  thick,  with  ditch  and  rampart,  and 
towers  of  stone  at  intervals  of  100  yards.  Tiie  great  mosque,  in  the  fort,  was  200  ft. 
long  l)y  165  wide,  with  wings  219  by  45  feet.  The  mosque  and  mau.soleum  of  king 
Ibrahim  xldil  Shah,  completed  about  1620,  was  36  years  in  building,  and  is  reported  to 
have  cost  §8,500,000.  It  is  115  by  76  ft.,  covered  by  an  immense  dome  raised  on  arches. 
Among  the  curiosities  of  B.  is  the  immense  cannon,  said  to  be  the  largest  piece  of  cast 
brass  ordnance  in  the  world,  captured  from  the  king  of  Ahmadnagar  by  the  king  of  B. 
in  the  17th  century.  It  is  14  ft.  long,  28  in.  caliber,  and  would  carry  a  ball  of  1600 
pounds.     The  town  is  245  m.  s.e.  of  Bombay. 

■  BIJAWTJR,  a  petty  native  state  in  the  Bundelcund  agency,  with  an  area  of  920  sq.m., 
and  a  pop.  of  102,000. 

BIJBAHAR',  one  of  the  best-known  towms  in  Cashmere,  though  not  one  of  the  most 
populous.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Jhelum,  about  25  m.  to  the  s.e.  of  the 
metropolis,  being  in  lat.  33°  47'  n.,  and  75"  13'  e.  The  only  particular  \vorthy  of  notice 
is  a  wooden  bridge  across  the  Jhelum,  which,  notwithstanding  its  simplicitj',  has  endured 
for  centuries,  in  consequence  of  the  tranquil  and  equable  weather  of  tlie  valley.  Pop. 
2262. 

BIJNOTJR',  a  t.  of  India,  the  chief  t.  of  the  British  di.«trict  of  the  same  name,  n  w, 
provinces,  in  29'  22'  n.  lat.,  and  78°  11'  e.  longitude.     It  is  on  the  route  from  Mora- 
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dabad  to  MoziiITurnuggur,  31  m.  c.  from  Mo/,uiTurnug,<Tiir.     Pop.  '71,  12,ZoZ. — TJic  dis- 
trict of  Ijijuour  has  uu  area  of  18S4  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  (1S71)  of  737,153. 

EIKANIE',  or  Beekanekr,  at.  of  India,  tlie  capital  of  a  Kajpoot  state  of  tVji  sriirie 
name,  in  n.  lat.  28  ,  c.  long.  73"  22'.  It  is  situated  in  a  sinuulaViy  (le.Ni)lato  tract,  hard, 
stony,  and  utterly  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  town  is  surrounded  Avitli  a  bj.ltleniented 
Avail,  and  has  a  very  imposing  appearance.  The  pop.  is  estimated  at  00,000. — TJie  state 
of  Bikanir  extends  from  n.  to  s.  about  160  m.,  and  from  e.  to  w.  about  200  miles.  Its 
area  is  24,000  s(j.  miles.  The  climate  is  remarkable  for  extreme  changes  of  temperature, 
the  temperature  during  tlie  night  being  often  very  cold,  whilst  the  day  is  veiy  hot.  Ice 
is  often  formed  on  ponds  in  winter  during  the  night,  whilst  the  summer  lieat  during  the 
day  sometimes  reaches  123'  Fahrenheit.  The  majority  of  the  i)o)iulation  are  by  descent 
Jauts,  a  people  inhabiting  from  a  very  remote  period  a  great  e.xlent  of  country" between 
the  Himalaya  and  the  Indian  ocean.  The  rajah  and  dominant  race  are 'Kaji)Oots. 
Branians  are  numerous,  but  if  they  do  not  cat,  they  trade  in  oxen.  There  are  many 
Jains.  The  burning  of  widows  Avas  in  former  times  extremely  prevalent  in  Bikanir. 
One  corpse  is  said  to  have  been  burned  with  84  victims.  The  annual  revenue  of  tlie 
state  is  about  £65,000.  The  military  force  amounts  to  about  5000.  The  pop.  is  about 
300,000. 

BIKH.     See  Aconite. 

BILANDER,  or  Bii^andre,  is  a  small  two-masted  mercihant  vessel,  distinguished 
from  others  chielly  by  a  peculiar  shape  ami  anaugemeut  of  the  main-sail.  Of  tliese  ves- 
sels, which  were  probably  French  in  origin,  there  are  not  many  now  remaining. 

BILBAO,  a  seaport  t.  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  Vizcaya  (Biscay),  is  situ- 
ated in  a  mountain  gorge  on  the  Nervion.  about  6  m.  from  its  moutii  at  Portiigalete,  in 
lat.  43"  14  n.,  long.  2'  56'  west.  B.  is  well  built;  the  principal  streets  are  straight,  and 
the  houses  substantial.  Four  bridges,  one  of  iron,  opened  in  1868,  and  a  stone  bridge 
of  the  14th  c,  cross  the  river,  Avhich  divides  the  old  town  from  the  new.  Tliere  are 
several  line  public  walks,  numerous  fountains,  but  no  pidjlic  buildings  of  any  note. 
The  city  is  purely  commercial.  It  has  many  extensive  rope-walks  and  manufactures  of 
hardware,  leather,  hats,  tobacco,  and  earthenware.  There  are  also  docks  for  building 
merchant-vessels,  and  in  the  vicinity  ai-e  iron  and  copper  mines.  Pop.  19,000.  In  1864, 
a  railway  was  opened  to  Tudela.  Small  vessels  can  navigate  the  river  quite  up  to  the 
town,  but  large  vessels  have  to  anchor  at  Fortugalete.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  ships 
that  entered  B.  in  1870  was  160,952.  The  imports  consist  chicliy  of  cotton  and  woolen 
manufactures,  colonial  produce,  fish,  jute,  spirits,  hardwares,  machinery,  railway  mate- 
rials, etc. ;  and  the  exports  consist  of  wool,  iron,  fruits,  oil,  flour  and  grains,  wines,  mad- 
der, minerals,  liquorice,  etc.  There  are  more  than  200  commercial  houses  in  Bilbao. 
The  women  liere  do  almost  all  of  the  heavy  porterage.  B.  was  founded  in  the  year  1300 
by  Diego  Lopez  de  Haro,  under  the  name  of  Belvao,  i.e..  "  the  fine  fort,"  and  being 
well  situated,  and  little  disturbed  by  the  civil  wars  of  Spain,  it  soon  attained  great  pros- 
perity. In  the  15th  c.,  it  Avas  the  seat  of  the  most  authoritative  commercial  t^-ibuual  in 
Spain.  It  suffered  severely  in  the  wars  with  France,  first  in  1795,  and  again  in  1808, 
when  1200  of  its  inhabitants  Avere  slaughtered  in  cold  blood.  During  the  Carlist  strug- 
gles, B.  Avas  often  besieged,  last  in  1874. 

BILBEEEY.     See  Whortleberry. 

BILBILIS,  an  old  Iberian  city  of  Spain,  about  2  m.  e.  from  the  modern  toAvn  of 
Caiatayud,  in  the  province  of  Saragossa,  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
Martial,  but  also  famed  for  its  highly  tempered  steel  blades.  Quintus  Metellus  won  a' 
victory  over  Sertorius  here;  and  B.,  under  the  Romans,  Avas  a  municipal  town  Avith  tlui 
surname  of  Augusta.  Several  of  its  coins,  .struck  off  during  the  reigns  of  Augustus, 
Tiberius,  and  Caligula,  are  still  in  existence— some  in  the  British  musuem. 

BIL  BOES  are  long  bars  or  bolts  of  iron,  Avith  shackles  slidinir  on  them,  and  a  lock  at 
one  end.  When  an  offender  on  shipboard  is  put  "in  irons,"  it'implies  that  B.  are  fast- 
ejied  to  him,  more  or  less  ponderous  according  to  the  decree  of  his  offense.  The  B. 
clasp  the  ankles  in  some  such  Avay  as  handcuffs  clasp  the  wrist. 

BIL  COCK.     See  Rail. 

BILDEEDIJK,  Willeai,  a  Dutch  poet  and  philolodst,  of  much  repute  in  his  day,  was 
b.  at  Amsterdam,  7th  Sept.,  1756.  While  studying  laAv  at  Levden,  and  afterAvards,  Avhcn 
jM-acticing  at  tlie  Hague,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  literature  and  poetry.  On 
the  invasion  of  Holland  by  the  French,  he  repaired  to  BrunsAvick,  and  afterAvards" visited 
London,  Avhere  he  sui)portcd  himself  by  lecturing  and  teacliing.  In  the  year  1806,  lie 
returned  to  Holland,  where  he  Avas  receiA'cd  as  oncAvhohad  done  his  country  honor; 
and  the  newly  elected  king  of  Holland  (Louis  Bonaparte)  ajipointed  him  president  of 
the  institute  at  Amsterdam,  just  then  organized  after  the  fashion  of  the  one  at  Paris, 
and  also  made  him  his  OAvn  instructor  in  the  Dutch  language.  B.  afterAA-ards  resided 
at  Leyden,  and  then  at  Haarlem,  Avliere  he  died.  18th  Dec,  1831.  His  contributions  to 
poetic  literature  were  very  numerous;  but  though  they  contain  many  l)eauties.  yet,  Avith 
one  or  tAvo  exceptions,  none  of  his  poems  display  any  remarkable  originality,  or  any 
great  wealth  of  imagination.     With  his  poetical  pursuits  he  combined  the  theoretical 
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Study  of  his  ii:itive  hmguajcc;  and  his  writings  on  tliis  subject  are  valuable  contributious 
to  the  exposition  of  the  older  monuments  of  J)utc!i  liteniiurc. 

BILE  is  a  lluid  secreted  from  the  blood  by  the  liver.  One  part  of  it  is  destined  to 
serve  in  llie  process  of  digestion;  the  otlier  to  be  eliminated  from  the  system.  It  is  col- 
ored )'('ll()\v  in  man;  that  of  f^ramiiiivorous  animals  seems  colored  by  the  leaves  they 
I'eed  r.pon.  The  i)riinary  cells  of  tlic  liver  (the  hepatic  cells)  sejiarato  the  15.  from  the 
blot)d  of  the  jiortal  vein,  and  discharge  it  into  small  ducts,  which  imilc  to  form  larger 
ones,  and  eventually  the  riglit  and  left  hepatic  ducts.  The  latter  unite  to  form  the  com- 
mon hei)alic  duct,  which  is  soon  joined  by  that  of  the  gall-bladder  (the  cystic  duct). 
Tliis  junction  forms  the  common  B.  duct,  which  i)ierces  the  second  part  of  tlie  duo- 
denum, ajid  running  obliquely  iu  its  wall  for  a  siiort  distance,  opens  on  its  mucous 
surface. 

The  secretion  of  B.  is  constantly  going  on,  and  if  there  is  food  in  the  intestine,  the 
bile  mingles  w  itli  it,  and  di.ssolves  the  falty  portions,  preparatory  to  their  absorption, 
the  cxcrementitious  portion  of  the  B.  passing  out  oi  the  body  with  the  other  indigestible 
materials.  When  the  bowel  is  empty,  the  B.  ascends  the  cystic  duct,  and  is  stored  for 
future  use  iu  a  small  tlask-llke  bag  (the  gall-bladder)  situated  under  the  liver. 

Should,  from  any  cause,  the  elements  of  the  B.  be  in  excess  in  the  l)lood,  or  should 
the  liver  suspend  the  function  of  secreting  it,  not  only  is  digestion  imperfectly  per- 
formed, but  tiie  general  health  suffers  fi'om  tiie  impure  condition  of  the  blood,  and  llw 
patient  is  said  to  be  biiious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  B.  maybe  secreted,  but  its  escajx; 
interfered  with,  and  tlien  its  reabsorption  will  produce  jaundice  (q.v.)  Its  solid  por- 
tions, again,  especially  the  ciiolesterine,  may  be  in  excess,  solidify,  and  produce  biliary 
calculi  or  gall-stones.     See  Calcull'S. 

In  clKinical  coin  position,  B.  is  essentially  a  soap  analogous  to  resin-soap,  and  as  ob- 
tained from  the  ox,  contains  in  100  parts. 

Water 90.44 

Biliarv  and  fatty  bodies,  including  vesiuoid  acids 8.00 

Mucus 0.80 

Watery  extract,  chlorides,  phosphates,  and  lactates 0.85 

Soda 0.41 

The  soap  is  formed  from  the  union  of  the  resinoid  acids  {r/liicocholic  and  iaurocholic  acids) 
with  the  soda.  Human  B.  has  the  specific  gravity  of  about  1U26  (water  =  1000),  is  of  a 
ropy  consistencte,  witli  a  yellowish-green  color;  does  not  readily  mix  with  water,  but 
sinks  therein,  and  only  after  repeated  agitation  becomes  diliused  through  the  water, 
which  then  assumes  a  frothy  appearance  resembling  soap-suds.  B.  has  a  bitter  taste, 
and  a  very  sickening  musky  odor.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  B.  of  salt- 
water fishes  contains  potash  in  place  of  soda;  although  from  their  being  surrounded  by 
much  common  salt  (chioride  of  sodium)  in  the  sea-water,  we  should  uaturall}'  expect  to 
find  soda  in  abundance;  and  the  B.  of  land  and  fresh- water  animals  contains  soda, 
while,  considering  diet  and  habitat,  potash  might  more  naturally  be  looked  for  in  largest 
(juantity.  B.  performs  several  important  functions  in  the  animal  economy,  Avhich  will 
he  found  treated  of  under  the  article  Digestion;  see  also  the  articles  Liveu  and  Jaun- 
dice. 

BILED-UL-JERID.     See  Beled-el-Jereed. 

BILFINGER,  or  BULFFINGER,  GeouCx  Bernuard,  1693-1750;  son  of  a  Lutheran 

niinister  of  Wurlemberg,  and,  like  several  others  of  his  family,  born  with  twelve  fingers 
and  twelve  toes.  B.  studied  philosophy  and  theologj'  in  Tubingen,  Avhere  he  became 
preacher  to  the  castle.  He  gained  the  prize  (1000  crowns)  offered  by  the  academy  of 
science  of  Paris  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  cause  of  gravity.  Later  in  life  he 
was  a  privy  (councilor  in  AVurtemberg,  and  greatly  advanced  the  interests  of  public 
instruction  and  agriculture. 

BILGE,  sometimes  called  Bttlge,  is  the  part  of  the  bottom  of  a  ship  nearest  to  the  keel, 
and  always  mor(>  nearly  horizontal  than  vertical.  A  ship  usually  rests  on  the  keel  anc*! 
one  B.  when  aground.  The  name  of  hilrje-water  is  given  to  any  rain  or  sea  water  which 
tricVdes  down  to  the  B.  or  lowest  part  of  a  ship,  and  which,  being  difficult  of  accx!s.s, 
becomes  dirty  antl  offensive. 

BILGEWAYS  ai'c  timbers  which  assist  in  the  launching  of  a  ship;  for  which,  see 
Launch. 

BILIAEY  CALCULI.     See  Caixulus. 

BILIMBI.     See  (^ar.vmbola. 

BILIN,  a  t.  of  Bohemia,  beautifuTly  situated  in  the  vaTIey  of  the  Bila.  17  m.  w.  of 
Leitmeritz.  and  famous  for  its  mineral  springs,  the  waters  of  which  it  exports  to  tite 
extent  of  500,000  jars  annually.  It  has  a  manufactory  of  cotton  yarn,  and  two  castles, 
an  old  and  a  new  one.  In  its  vicinity  there  is  a  i-emnrkable  isolated  clinkstone  rock, 
cjdled  Borzenberg,  or  Biliner  Stein;  and  the  Tripoli  earth  found  at  B.  has  been  showu 
by  prof.  Elirenberg  to  be  the  remains  of  infusoria.     Pop.  about  4000. 

BILIOUS  FEVER.     See  Liver. 
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BILL,  in  natural  history,  the  hard,  hoiny  month  of  hirds  fq.v.).  It  consists  of  two 
nKLndible-s,  an  upi)c'r  and  a  lower,  into  which  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  are  respectively 
produced,  all  appearance  of  lips  heing  lost.  It  is  not  furnished  with  projier  teeth,  allliough 
rudinienUs  of  them  have  been  observed  in  some  of  the  i)ai'rot  tribe  in  the  fetal  state,  and 
the  marginal  lanunaj  with  which  the  bills  of  many  water-fowl  are  furnished,  ])arlake  of 
the  same  character,  being  secreted  by  distinct  ])ulps.  The  resemblance  of  these  mar- 
ginal lamizuij  to  teeth  is  particularly  marked  in  the  goosander  (q.v.).  The  bills  of  birds 
differ  much,  according  to  their  dillerent  habits,  and  particularly  according  to  the  kind 
of  food  on  which  they  are  destined  to  live,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  seek  it. 
In  birds  of  prey,  the  ii.  is  strong;  the  upper  mandible  arched  or  hooked,  and  very  sharp; 
the  edges  sharp,  often  notched,  and  the  vrhole  B.,  or  beak,  adapted  for  seizing  animals, 
and  tearing  and  cutting  to  pieces  their  flesh.  A  powerfid,  short,  hooked  beak,  sharp-edged 
and  notched,  indicates  the  greatest  courage  and  adaptation  to  prey  on  living  anii'.ials. 
The  beak  of  the  vulture  is  longer  and  weaker  than  that  of  the  eagle  or  falcon.  In  birdeJ 
which  feed  on  insects  and  vegetable  substances,  the  hooked  form  of  the  B.  is  not  found, 
or  it  is  in  a  very  inferior  degree;  those  birds  which  catch  insects  on  tlie  wing,  such  as 
the  goat-suckers,  are  remarkable  for  the  deep  division  oi  the  B.,  and  their  consequently 
wide  gape,  and  an  analogous  provision  to  fticilitate  the  taking  of  prey  is  to  be  observed 
in  lierons,  kingtishers,  and  other  fishing-birds;  but  the  object  is  attained  in  their  case  by 
the  elongation  of  the  B.,  whereas  birds  which  catch  insects  on  the  wing  have  the  B. 
very  short.  Birds  which  feed  chiefly  on  seeds  have  the  B.  short  and  strong,  for  l)ruising 
them;  whilst  the  B.  of  insectivorous  birds  is  comparatively  slender.  Man}'  aquatic  birds 
liave  broad  and  comparatively  soft  and  sensitive  bills,  with  laminae  on  the  inner  mar- 
gin for  straining  the  mud  from  which  much  of  their  food  is  to  be  extracted;  other  birds, 
as  snipes,  avocets,  etc.,  seeking  their  food  also  in  mud,  have  slender  bills  of  remaikable 
sensibility.  The  modifications  of  form  are  very  numerous,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
bills  of  toucans,  hornbills,  spoonbills,  crossbills,  parrots,  humming-birds,  etc.,  are  very 
interesting,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  habits  of  the  different  creatures.  (Seo 
these  articles.)  At  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible,  a  portion  of  the  B.  is  covered  with 
a  membrane,  called  the  cere  (Lat.  cera,  wax,  from  the  waxy  appearance  which  it  pre- 
sents in  some  falcons,  etc.),  which  in  many  birds  is  naked,  in  others  is  feathered,  and 
in  many  is  covered  with  hairs  or  bristles.  The  nostrils  are  .situated  in  the  upper  man- 
dible, usually  in  the  cere,  but  in  some  birds  they  are  comparatively  far  forward,  and  in 
some,  as  puttins,  they  are  very  small  and  placed  so  near  the  edge  of  the  mandible,  as 
not  to  be  easily  detected.  They  are  more  or  less  open,  or  covered  with  membrane,  or 
protected  by  hairs  or  feathers.  Besides  their  principal  use  for  seizing  and  dividing  or 
triturating  food,  the  bills  of  birds  are  employed  in  a  variety  of  functions,  as  dressing  or 
preening  the  feathers,  constructing  nests,  etc.  They  are  also  the  principal  iu.->trumeiits 
used  bj'  birds  in  their  combats. 

The  mouths  of  some  fishes  and  reptiles  assume  a  character  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  of  the  B.  of  birds. 

BILL,  in  its  general  acceptation,  means  a  formal  written  paper  or  statement  of  any 
kind;  originally,  it  was  applied  to  any  sealed  document,  being  derived  from  Lat.  bulla,  a 
seal.  It  has  a  number  of  technical  applications,  for  which  see  the  articles  that  immedi 
ately  follow. 

BILL,  or  Brownbill,  the  main  offensive  weapon  of  English  infantry  until  the  sub- 
stitution of  fire-arms;  a  two-edged,  sickle-shaped  knife  or  sword,  weighing  from  9 to  1:3 
lbs.,  on  a  handle  3  or  4  ft.  long,  and  wielded  with  both  hands.  It  had  terrible  power, 
sometimes  taking  off  a  person's  head  or  cutting  a  man  in  two  in  spite  of  the  strongest 
armor.     It  was  also  called  a  "glaive." 

BILL,  in  legislr.tion,  the  common  name  for  a  proposed  but  not  consummated  legisla- 
tive act.  In  congress  and  in  state  legislatures  laws  usually  first  appear  in  the  form  of 
bills:  they  are  read  once  or  twice,  and  referred  to  the  committee  having  charge  of  tlie 
subject  to  which  they  relate;  e.g.,  a  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  would  go  to  the  commit- 
tee on  commerce.  If  the  committee  report  unfavorably,  the  bill  is  ordinarily  dropped 
or  withdrawn;  ])ut  if  they  report  without  objection,  or  favorably,  it  is  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  for  discussion,  and  reported  from  that  committee  to  the  house. 
After  it  has  passed  both  houses,  it  goes  to  the  committee  on  engrossed  bills,  who  see 
that  a  correct  copy  is  made  for  the  signature  of  the  president  or  governor,  and  if  signed 
(or  not  returned  Avithin  a  time  fixed  by  law,  usually  10  daj's),  the  •' bill"  becomes  a 
"law."  If  returned  without  approval,  two  thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each 
house  (the  houses  voting  .separately)  can  enact  it  over  the  president'sor  governor's  objec- 
tions. Bills  for  raising  revenue  (in  congress)  must  originate  in  the  low'er  house,  but  the 
senate  may  propose  and  make  amendments. 

BILLARDIEHA,  or  Ap'pleberry.  a' genus  of  twining  Australian  shrubs  of  the 
natural  order  pitfosporac((v  (q.v.).  They  have  simple  alternate  evergreen  leaves,  and 
axillary  pendulous  flowers.  The  flowers  have  a  calyx  of  five  sepals,  and  a  bell-shaped 
sorolla  of  five  petals.  The  Iruit  is  a  soft,  spongy  pericarp,  wi(h  inflated  cells,  and  many 
ceeds  which  lie  loose  in  the  cells,  terminated  by  the  style,  and  generally  bluish  when 
ripe.     It  is  eatable,  although  not  destitute  of  a  resinous  character,  which  prevails  in  tht 
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unk-r.  B.  longifforn  anrl  7?.  ovniis.  tlio  former  ■with  noarly  plobose,  the  hitter  "with  oval 
tVuit,  are  frequent  ornaiiieiits  oi  Jh'ilisli  greenhouses.  The  fruit  of  B.  inutahilis  is  larger, 
c} iin{h"ieal.  and  of  a  pleasiinl  subaeid  taste. 

BILLATJD-VARENNE,  Jkan  Nicoi,A8,  a  loader  in  tlie  reign  of  terror  in  tlie  French 
revolution:  took  an  active  part  in  tlie  September  massacres;  entered  tlie  convention, 
wiieie  lie  dislinguislicd  liimself  for  his  violence  against  tlie  king  and  the  royal  family, 
and  his  general  unfeeling  cruelty,  lie  was  tlie  aullior  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and 
it  was  on  his  proposal  that  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  queen,  and  a  host  of  "others  iiecame 
its  victims.  He  joined  in  the  end  in  bringing  about  the  fall  of  Robesjjierre,  but 
could  not  ward  off  his  own  accusation  as  one  of  the  terrorists,  and  was  transported  to 
Cayenne,  -where  he  lived  about  20  years,  rejecting  the  pardon  offered  by  tiie  first  consul. 
In  1816,  he  came  to  New  York,  but  was  coldly  received,  and  l-heu  sought  uu  asylum  in 
Hayti,  where  he  died,  1819. 

BILL-BROKERS  are  persons  who,  heing  skilled  in  the  money-market,  the  state  of 
mercantile  and  ]>ersonal  credit,  and  the  rates  of  exchange,  engage,  either  for  their  oavu 
])rotitablc  a(lveiitun\  or  that  of  their  employers,  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  foreign  and 
inland  bills  of  (!xchange,  and  ]ironiissor3'-no"tes.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  dis- 
count-brokers, or  bill-discounters,  whose  business  consists  in  discounting  bills  of 
exchange!  and  notes  wiiich  have  some  time  to  run  before  they  come  due,  by  means  of 
the  funds,  or  on  the  faith  of  the  credit  of  capitalists  or  other  persons  having  the  com- 
mand of  money.     See  Bhokeu,  Bill  of  Exchange,  Puo-missoky-Note. 

BILL-CHAMBER  is  a  particular  department  of  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland 
(coeval  with  the  establishment  of  that  court  itself  in  1532),  the  business  of  which  cor- 
responds, in  many  respects,  to  the  practice  of  the  judges'  chambers  in  England.  It  \i 
called  the  B.,  because,  formerly  in  Scotland,  judicial  proceedings  were  for  the  most 
]iart  commenced  by  a  writ  called  a  bill,  which  was  the  skeleton  or  draft  of  the  legal 
process  which  it  was  sought  to  have  issued,  and  which  bill  was  obtained  in  this  partic- 
ular department  of  the  court.  For  such  purpose,  as  well  as  for  other  matters  which 
do  not  admit  of  delay,  the  B.  accordingly  sat,  as  it  continues  to  sit,  all  the  year  round, 
and  as  in  England,  it  is  presided  over  by  a  single  judge.  This  judge,  to  whom  for  the 
time  are  delegated  the  whole  powers  of  the  court,  is  called  the  lord  ordinary  on  thebill.s, 
and  during  the  sittings  of  the  court  of  session,  the  duty  is  taken  by  the  junior  or  last 
appointed  judge  of  the  ecmrt;  but  in  vacation  thne,  the  business  of  tlie  B.  is  performed 
in  rotation  by  the  six  judges  of  the  court  who  are  not  justiciary  or  criminal  judges. 
In  case  of  the  indisposition  or  absence  of  any  of  these  six  judges,  any  judge  of  the  court 
of  session  may  act  for  him.  A  recent  act,  the  20  and  21  Vicl.  c.  iS,  U(nv  regulates 
many  of  the  details  of  the  procedure. 

The  business  of  the  B.  consists  of  all  matters  of  a  summary  nature;  and  generally 
all  cases  requiring  the  immediate  interposition  of  judicial  authority  are  proceeded  witli, 
in  the  first  instance,  in  the  bill-chamber.  Applications  for  interdict  or  injunction,  and 
for  warrants  necessary  for  the  execution  of  process,  are  there  at  once  made.  The  pre- 
liminary procedure  by  way  of  appeal  from  inferior  courts,  and  in  order  to  stay  execu- 
tion on  the  judgments  of  these  tribunals,  also  takes  place,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the 
bill-chamber.  Matters  of  bankruptcy  or  sequestration  are  also  adjudicated  on  in  this 
department.  But  the  decision  of  the  judge  or  lord  ordinary  officiating  in  the  B. ,  may. 
with  some  exceptions,  be  brought  under  review  of  the  court;  and  the  judgment  of  the 
a)urt  itself  thus  sitting  on  B.  cases,  may  be  brought  before  the  house  of  lords  by 
appeal,  as  in  ordinary  cases.     See  Court  of  Session,  Ji:dg;e's  Chambers. 

BILLET,  in  architecture,  an  ornament  belonging  to  the  Norman  style.  It  was 
formed  by  cutting  a  molding— generally  a  round  molding — into  notches,  so  that  the 
parts  left  resembled  billets  of  wood.  When  used  in  several  rows,  the  billets  and 
empty  spaces  are  placed  interchangeably. 

BILLET,  in  heraldry.  Billets  are  small  oblong  figures,  sometimes  taken  to  represent 
liricks,  but  more  commonly  billets  doux.  The  latter  interpretation,  wbich  is  that  of 
Guillim,  is  generally  adopted  by  English  heralds,  and  is  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Colombiere.  The  former  again,  which  has  the  Trevor  Hernldique  and  sir  George  Mack- 
enzie on  its  side,  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in  German  they  are  called 
ScJunddii,  shingles. 

BILLETING  is  a  mode  of  provisioning  and  lodging  soldiers  when  not  in  camp  or 
barrack.  It  is  one  of  the  many  vexed  questions  connected  with  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  British  army.  "When  in  camp  or  barrack,  the  soldier  is  supplied 
with  hot  food  daily  by  the  commissariat  officers;  or  rather,  with  undressed  food,  and  the 
means  for  cooking;  it.  But  when  it  is  necessary  to  keep  soldiers  for  one  or  more  days 
in  a  town  unprovided  with  barracks,  a  difficulty  occurs  which  has  never  yet  been  prop- 
erly surmounted;  a  burden  is  sure  to  rest  on  some  one  who  is  unwilling  to  bear  it. 
In  the  early  times  of  our  history,  monarchs  were  often  wont  to  quarter  their  troops  on 
the  monasteries.  In  later  times,  the  soldiers  often  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
to  receive  and  support  them;  and  the  authorities  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
prevent  this.  The  mutiny  act,  passed  for  the  first  time  in  1689,  put  a  stop  to  this 
pernicious  practice,  by  declaring  that  no  housekeepers  should  be  compelled  to  accommo- 
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date  soldiers  except  on  some  recognized  nnd  fairly  administered  system.  Tlie  chiof 
civil  magistrate  of  a  town,  on  requisition  from  the  military  authorities,  quartered  tlw 
soldiers  on  the  inliabitants  as  fairly  as  he  could.  This  oonlinned  in  England  until 
1745.  when  all  kinds  of  persons  were  exempted  from  this  burden  e.xce])t  certain 
traders;  and  the  new  system  has  been  maintained  with  minor  alterations  ever  since. 
The  alteration' was  not  made  in  Scotland  until  1857. 

At  present,  the  persons  liable  to  have  soldiers  billeted  on  them,  are  the  keepers  of 
public-iiouses,  hotels,  inns,  ale-houses,  beer  shops,  wine-shops,  .spirit-vaults,  livery-stables, 
and  such  like  licensed  houses.  There  are  certain  exceptional  cases  provided  for;  and  in 
and  near  London  there  are  special  regulations  concerning  the  B.  of  the  guards;  l)ut  the 
general  rule  is  as  here  stated.  The  per.sons  liable  are  boimd  to  accommodate  soldiers, 
under  a  .system  that  may  be  described  iu  a  few  words.  When  troops  are  on  the  march 
from  one  barrack  or  station  to  another,  and  cannot  cover  the  distance  in  one  day's  rail- 
way or  foot  traveling;  or  when  they  are  to  remain  for  a  few  days  in  a  town  unprovided 
witii  barrack  acc-ommodation,  or  where  the  barracks  are  already  occupied — the  command- 
ing officer  .sends  previously  to  the  chief  civil  magistrate,  and  (iemands  bi^kfa  for  a  certain 
number  of  men  for  a  certain  time.  The  magistrate  has  a  list  of  all  the  houses  subjected 
to  the  B.  system,  and  he  quarters  the  men  on  those  houses  as  fairly  as  he  can.  Rules 
are  laid  down  to  prevent  the  magistrate  from  B.  too  many  soldiers  on  one  house :  any 
excess  in  this  way  is  remediable  at  the  hands  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  billets  are 
pieces  of  paper  prepared  under  these  rules.  On  the  evening  before  the  arrival  of  the 
troo])«,  two  or  three  non-commissioned  oflieers  enter  the  town,  and  present  an  order  for  the 
delivery  of  the  billets  to  them,  in  order  that  no  delay  may  arise  when  the  main  body 
enter.  After  the  arrival,  the  soldiers  go  to  the  houses  on  which  the}'' are  billeted:  ail 
tl\ose  belonging  to  one  company  being  quartered  as  near  together  as  may  be,  for  con- 
venience of  mu.ster;  and  the  sick  are  billeted  near  head-quarters.  The  licensed  victualer, 
or  other  person,  is  bound  to  provide  each  billet-holder  with  food,  drink,  bed,  and  accom- 
modation, either  in  his  own  house  or  somewhere  near  at  hand.  A  specified  sum  of  lOd. 
per  daj"  is  allowed  for  this;  or,  under  other  circumstances,  a  tritiing  sum  per  day  is 
allowed  for  lire,  candles,  cooking-utensils,  salt,  and  vinegar.  The  sum  per  day  allowed 
for  hay  and  straw  for  a  horse  varies  with  the  price  of  forage.  The  ofKcers  visit  the 
houses,  to  see  that  the  men  really  have  one  hot  meal  per  day,  instead  of  taking  the  value 
of  it  iu  moneJ^  The  soldier  may  demand  facilities  for  cleaning  his  arms  and  accouter- 
ments.  The  financial  officer  of  the  regiment  makes  the  payments.  There  are  often 
unpleasant  disputes  between  the  innkeeper  or  others,  on  the  one  .side,  and  the  officers  of 
the  regiment  on  the  other,  concerning  the  occupancy  of  the  "best  room,"  and  on  minor 
details.     The  militia  are  frequently  billeted  like  the  regulars. 

Thers  being  many  untoward  circumstances  connected  with  this  system,  a  committee 
of  the  huase  of  commons,  in  1858,  sought  how  best  to  remove  them.  In  their  report,  the 
committ?e  could  not  recommend  the  cess-ition  of  the  B.  sj'stem  altogether,  but  they 
poin  ed  out  certain  possible  ameliorations;  and  since  that,  by  camping  out  the  troops 
and  other  means,  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce  B.  to  a  minimum. 

BILL,  ExciiEQXiER.    See  Exchequer  Bills,  ante. 

BILLIARDS  (in  Fr.  bUIard,  which  meant  originally  the  stick  or  staff  with  which  the 
ball  is  struck,  and  is  allied  to  Fr.  billot,  a  block  or  billet  of  wood).  It  seems  doubtfid 
whether  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  this  elegant  game  to  France  or  Italy;  but 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  imported  hither  from  the  former  countrj'.  It  must  have  been 
known,  at  all  events  by  name,  to  Englishmen  as  early  as  the  16th  c,  since  Shakespeare 
speaks  of  it ;  although  when  he  represents  Cleopatra  as  amusing  herself  with  B.  in  Egypt, 
it  is  probable  that  lie  commits  an  anachronism.  It  is  certain  that  the  rectangular  slate- 
table,  with  its  resilient  sides,  covered  with  green  cloth,  and  furnished  with  the  six  brass- 
l)ovmd  pockets,  the  three  ivorj'  balls,  and  that  long  array  of  cues  with  leathern  tops,  so 
familiar  nowadays  to  almost  every  eye,  are  paraphernalia  of  quite  modern  production. 
For  two  centuries,  B.  was  played  with  only  two  balls;  and  when  the  third  or  red  ball 
was  imported  from  France,  the  red  winning  hazard — that  is  to  say,  the  holing  of  the  red 
ball — was  almost  the  sole  object  of  the  performers.  The  cushions  also,  now  universally 
constructed  of  india-rubber,  up  to  a  recent  date  were  lined  with  felt.  In  no  game  are 
knowledge  and  manual  dexterity  so  combined  as  in  B. ,  nor  can  the  spectacle  of  first-rate 
play  be  appreciated,  or  the  difficulties  which  it  overcomes  be  under.^tood,  except  by  those 
who  have  a  scientific  as  well  as  practical  acquaintance  with  the  game. 

A  billiard-table  varies  in  sii;e,  but  it  is  generally  about  12  ft.  long  and  6  ft.  wide.  It 
is  covered  with  fine  green  cloth,  and  set  round  with  cushions,  to  keep  the  balls  upon  the 
table  and  make  them  rebound.  The  six  holes  or  pockets  are  placed  at  the  four  corners 
and  in  the  middle,  opposite  to  each  other,  to  hold  the  balls,  which,  when  played  into 
them,  are  called  "hazards."  The  cues  are  long  smooth  .sticks,  with  one  end  thick,  and 
the  other  pointed;  and  the  .small  end  is  covered  with  leather.  The  maces — slender  sticks 
with  a  club  at  one  end,  adapted  for  pu.shing — are  rarely  taken  in  hand  except  by  tyros 
and  ladies,  the  butt-end  of  the  cue,  when  the  point  cannot  conveniently  be  used,  being 
commonly  employed  instead.  The  three  balls  are  of  ivory,  ranging  from  1  in.  to  1^ 
in.  in  diameter,  and  two  of  them  are  white,  and  one  is  red.  One  of  the  former  has  a 
spot  upon  it;  and  when  two  persons  are  playing,  he  who  uses  the  spot  ball  is  called 
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spot,  and  lie  'uiio  uses  tlie  pliiin  ball  plain.  Tlifi  cue  h  hold  in  tho  rldit  hand,  and 
supported,  in  playing,  by  the  forelingcr  and  tliunih  of  the  left  8o  placed  na  to  form  a 
"bridge;"  and  the  ball  is  struck  with  the  point  of  the  cue,  \vhi<;li  is  clialkcd,  to  pre- 
vent its  slipping.  On  a  certain  mark  on  the  cloth,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  foot 
from  one  end  of  the  table,  and  exactly  in  its  center,  tlic  red  ball  is  i)laccd  before  com- 
mencing the  game.  At  the  otiier  or  io\V(>r  end.  and  at  the  flistance  of  about  2  ft.  from 
it,  ;i  line  is  drawn  acros-;  the  table;  and  from  the  center  of  this  line  a  .semicircle  in 
di'scribed  between  it  and  llie  lf)wer  end,  of  aljout  20  in.  diameter.  The  space  within  this 
semicircle  is  called  baulk.  The  object  of  the  player  is.  by  .striking  his  own  ball  at!;ain.st 
the  red  bailor  his  adversaiy's,  to  drive  either  it  or  them  into  tho  pockets;  or  else  to 
make  a  "cannon" — that  is  to  say,  to  strike  both  balls  with  his  own.  The  score  i.s 
u-ually  recorded  by  a  third  person,  by  means  of  a  marking-board.  The  game  of  B.  can 
be  played  by  two,  three,  or  four  persons,  and  in  a  great  many  different  fashions;  but  it 
is  most  commonly  played  by  two,  and  the  ordinary  game  is  that  called  the  rannon,  or  more 
properly  cammhole,  introduced  from  Franco  at  the  same  time  with  the  third  or  red 
ball.  The  technical  term  "cannoning"  may  perhaps  have  ari.sen  from  "  caramboling," 
which  was  the  old  word  for  striking  both  balls  with  your  own.  The  method  of  play 
is  as  follows: 

1.  The  limit  of  the  game  is  properh*  21,  though  it  is  sometimes  made  24,  50,  63, 
100,  or  more,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  before  commencing.  The  shorter  games  were 
probal)ly  used  when  l)illiard-lables  were  rarer,  so  that  persons  waiting  for  the  use  of 
them  might  sooner  have  their  turn;  50,  or  "50  up,"  as  it  is  called,  is  now  the  mo.st 
usual  limit. 

2.  For  the  lead  and  choice  of  balls,  the  players  string — that  is  to  say,  placing  their 
balls  within  the  .semi;ircle,  they  strike  them  against  the  furthermost  cushion,  in  order 
to  see  which  will  return  nearest  the  cushion  next  to  them:  the  owner  of  the  ball  so 
jilaced,  provided  it  does  not  strike  the  other  ball,  has  then  the  option;  but  after  the 
first  match,  the  winner  of  each  game  leads. 

o.  The  red  ball  on  the  spot  at  the  upper  end  is  replaced  there  on  being  put  into  a 
pocket,  knocked  off  the  table,  or  when  the  balls  are  "broken"  (see  19)  after  a  foul 
stroke:  but  should  any  ball  be  on  the  spot,  or  so  near  to  it  as  to  prevent  the  red  being 
placed  there  without  touching  the  ball,  the  red  must  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  table. 

4.  The  points  of  the  game  are  these:  1  for  a  miss,  2  for  a  cannon,  2  for  a  white 
hazard,  3  for  a  red  hazard,  and  3  for  "running  a  coo;"  but  the  miss  and  the  coo  count 
for  tlie  adversary. 

5.  A  white  winning  hazard  is  made  when  you  play  at  the  white  ball  and  pocket  it;  a 
white  losing  hazard,  when  you  pocket  j'our  own  ball  off  the  white.  These  names  of 
"winning"  and  "  losing,"  were  used  in  the  old  game  of  B.  with  two  balls,  but  their 
meaning  is  now  reversed,  it  now  being  commonly  a  fZmdvantage  to  make  a  wunning 
hazard;  and  rke  rersd. 

6.  A  red  winning  hazard  is  when  you  pocket  the  red;  a  red  losing  hazard,  w^hen  you 
pocket  your  own  ball  off  the  red. 

7.  A  cannon  is  when  your  ball  strikes  the  other  two. 

8.  A  miss  is  when  your  ball  strikes  no  other. 

9.  A  coo  is  wlien  your  ball  goes  into  a  pocket,  or  jumps  off  the  table  without  strik- 
ing another. 

10.  A  four-stroke  is  made  by  playing  at  the  white,  making  a  cannon,  and  pocketing 
your  own  or  adversary's  ball;  or  by  pocketing  his  and  your  own  witliout  the  cannon,  or 
by  playing  at  the  red,  making  a  cannon,  and  pocketing  your  opponent's  ball. 

11.  A  five-stroke  is  made  by  playing  at  the  red,  making  a  cannon,  and  pocketing 
your  own  or  the  red;  or  by  pocketing  the  red  and  your  adversary's  ball  without  the 
cannon;  or  by  pocketing  your  own  and  adversary's  ball  off  the  red;  or  by  playing  at 
the  white,  making  a  cannon,  and  pocketing  the  red;  or  by  plaj'ing  at  the  white,  and 
pocketing  your  own  and  the  red. 

12.  A  six-stroke  is  made  by  playing  at  the  red,  and  pocketing  it  and  your  own;  or 
bv  striking  the  white  first,  making  a  cannon,  and  pocketing  your  own  and  adversary's 
ball. 

13.  A  seven-stroke  is  made  l)y  playing  at  the  red,  making  a  cannon,  and  pocketing 
sVour  own  and  adversary's  ball;  or  by  playing  at  the  white  first,  making  a  cannon,  and 
pocketing  your  own  or  adversary's  and  the  red;  or  by  striking  the  white,  and  pocketing 
all  the  balls  without  a  cannon. 

14.  An  eight-stroke  is  made  by  playing  at  the  red  ball,  making  a  cannon,  and 
pocketing  your  own  and  the  red;  or  by  striking  the  red,  and  pocketing  all  the  balls 
without  the  cannon. 

15.  A  nine  stroke  is  made  when  you  cannon  bv  striking  the  white  first,  and  pocket 
all  the  balls. 

16.  A  ten-stroke  is  made  when  you  cannon  by  playing  at  the  red  first,  and  pocket  all 
the  balls.     This  is  the  greatest  number  that  can  be  made. 

17.  If  the  striker,  in  making  a  cannon  or  hazard,  should  by  accident  touch  either  of 
the  balls  with  his  cue,  hand,  or  otherwise,  the  adversary  can,  if  he  thinks  proper,  claim 
the  stroke  as  foul,  and  have  the  balls  broken;  in  which  case,  the  points  made  by  such 
Stroke  are  not  scored,  and  the  person  claiming  the  foul  stroke  leads  off. 
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18.  Foul  strokes  are  made  as  follows — namely,  by  the  striker's  b;ill  touching  cither  of 
tho  otliers;  by  toucliint^  any  ball  -wliilc  rollinij^;  )jy  moving  anotlicr  liall  in  anyway  wliile 
taking  aim  or  in  the  act  of  striking;  hy  pusliing  tlic  balls  together  when  phiying  witli  the 
biiU  of  tlie  cue;  by  playing  with  both  feet  oil'  tlie  floor;  In' playing  at  a  l)a II  before  it 
has  done  rolling;  or  by  playing  with  the  wrong  ball:  in  this  last  case,  sliould  a  hazard 
or  cannon  be  made  the  adversary  can  have  the  balls  broken  und  lead  off;  or  should  im 
score  be  made  by  s-uch  stroke,  he  can  take  bin  choice  of  balls  and  play. 

19.  In  "  breaking"  the  balls,  you  t;ike  tliem  all  off  the  table,  place'the  red  on  the  spot, 
and  l)otli  parties  jilay  from  the  baulk  as  at  commencing. 

20.  If  the  balls  have  been  changed,  and  it  cannot  be  ascertained  by  whom,  the 
i-ame  must  be  played  out  with  them  as  they  then  are;  or  even  if  two  strokes  liave  been 
made  before  the  mistake  is  discovered,  it  must  still  be  plaj'ed  out  in  the  same  way. 

21.  Should  the  striker,  in  making  a  cannon  or  hazard,  knock  his  own  or  either  of  the 
balls  off  the  table,  he  cannot  score  the  points  made  by  such  stroke,  and  the  opponent 
plays,  but  the  balls  are  not  broken. 

23.  If  a  Jiall  stops  on  the  edge  of  a  pocket,  and  afterwards  falls  in,  either  through  the 
shaking  of  the  room,  or  table,  or  by  any  other  accident,  it  must  be  replaced  as  near  the 
original  place  as  possible. 

23.  Should  the  striker,  when  in  hand  (i.e.,  when  his  ball  is  off  the  table),  play  at  a  ball 
in  baulk,  his  adversary  has  the  option  of  scoring  a  miss,  or  of  having  the  balls'replacetl, 
and  the  stroke  ])layed  again,  or  of  breaking  the  balls. 

24.  If  the  striker's  ball  touch  another,  he  nmst  play,  and  should  he  make  a  cannon 
or  liazard,  the  adversary  can  claim  it  as  foul,  or  he  can  allow  points  to  be  scored  and 
the  person  to  play  on;  but  should  the  striker  not  score,  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  oppo- 
nent to  break  them  or  not. 

2.5.  Should  the  marker,  whilst  marking  for  the  players,  by  accident  touch  either  of 
the  balls,  while  rolling  or  not,  it  must  be  put  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place  it  would 
have  otherwise  occupied. 

20.  If  the  last  player  should  alter  the  direction  of  the  balls  while  rolling,  with  cue, 
hand,  or  otherwise,  the  striker  ma}'  place  it  where  he  thinks  proper. 

27.  A  line-ball  is  when  either  the  white  or  red  is  exactly  on  the  line  of  the  baulk, 
In  which  case  it  cannot  be  played  at  by  a  person  whose  ball  fs  in  hand,  it  being  consid- 
ered in  baulk. 

28.  If  the  striker's  ball  is  over  the  pocket,  and  he  should,  in  the  act  of  striking, 
miss  it,  but  in  drawing  his  cue  back  knock  it  into  the  pocket,  he  will  lose  three  points, 
it  being  a  coo. 

29.  If  the  red  ball  has  been  put  into  a  pocket,  it  must  not  be  placed  on  the  spot  till 
the  other  balls  have  done  rolling,  should  there  be  a  probability  of  either  of  them  touch- 
ing it  again,  as  the  stroke  is  not  finished  till  the  balls  stop. 

30.  If  the  striker  should  touch  his  ball  by  accident  when  taking  aim,  it  is  not  a 
stroke,  and  the  ball  is  to  be  replaced;  but  should  he  touch  it  in  the  act  of  striking,  then 
it  is  a  stroke. 

31.  If  either  of  the  balls  lodge  on  a  cushion,  it  is  off  the  table,  and  should  a  cannon 
or  hazard  be  made,  it  does  not  score,  and  the  ball  must  be  placed  on  the  spot,  or  played 
from  the  baulk,  according  to  whether  it  is  white  or  red. 

32.  Any  person  refusing  to  play  the  game  out  after  he  has  played  one  stroke,  loses  il. 

33.  In  a  match  of  four,  each  person  is  at  liberty  to  offer  his  partner  advice. 

34.  All  disputes  in  the  game  to  be  decided  by  the  marker  or  majority  of  the  company, 
but  Tio  person  has  a  right  to  interfere  until  appealed  to  by  one  or  both  "players. 

35.  It  is  called  a  love-game  when  no  hazard  has  been  made  by  the  loser. 

With  first-class  players  such  as  Cook,  Roberts,  and  others,  the  "spot  stroke"  is  a  favor- 
ite and  telling  one.  It  consists  of  holding  the  red  ball  (from  its  spot  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table),  stroke  after  stroke  consecutively,  in  either  of  the  bottom  pockets.  So  great 
is  the  skill  now  displayed  in  this  stroke,  that  breaks  of  1.50  and  more  are  frequently  made. 
With  its  aid  the  proficient  will  occasionally  score  several  hundred  points  before' letting 
hi^  adversary  "in."     Scores  of  about  700  or  800  have  been  achieved. 

The  only  other  ^ame  played  upon  a  billiard-table  which  it  seems  necessary  for  us  to 
notice,  is  that  called  pool.  It  is  quite  different  from  that  above  described,  nor'is  it  neces- 
sary tiiat  a  good  player  at  the  one  should  greatly  distinguish  himself  at  the  other.  Pool 
is  the  game  pursued  at  all  the  public  billiard-rooms,  and  is  the  sole  profession  of  many 
persons  who  might  otherwise  employ  themselves  to  more  advantage,  if  not  to  greater 
profit,  since  the  requisites  for  forming  a  first-rate  player  are  really  high — namely,  .steadi- 
ness of  hand  and  eye,  imperturbable  temper,  and  exact  dynamical  calculation.  Pool  is 
played  by  any  number  of  persons — when  between  two  only,  it  is  called  "  single  pool," 
and  is  nothing  else  than  the  old  game  at  B.  before  the  introduction  of  the  red  ball — and 
after  various  methods,  such  as  playing  at  the  last  player,  playing  at  the  nearest  ball,  and 
playing  at  any  ball  whatever.  The  most  common  is  that  of  playing  at  the  hist  player, 
the  rules  of  which  game  are  to  be  found,  by  those  whom  they  concern,  upon  the  walls 
of  every  room  where  it  is  played.  The  best  billiard-tablco,  furnished  with  slate  bed  and 
India-rubber  cushions,  cost  from  £70  to  £80,  and  upwards. 

BILL,  or  Bill  of  Complaint,  IN  CHANCEEY,  was  a  formal  statement  in  writing  or 
pleading,  by  which  a  plaintiff  in  the  court  of  chancery  asked  its  equitable  redress  or 
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relief.  It  was  in  the  style  of  a  petition  ri(l(lres>-,ed  to  the  lord  elianccllor,  lord  keeper,  or 
lords  coniniissioners  for  the  custody  of  the  ^rcat  seal,  unless  the  seals  were  at  the  time 
iu  the  queen's  hands,  or  the  chanecUor  himself  were  the  suitor,  in  whieii  case  the  bill 
addressed  the  queen  herself;  for,  accordinuj  to  the  tlieory  of  the  court  of  chancery,  it 
was  the  conscience  of  the  sovereign  that  was  there  addressed.  The  crown  itself,  how- 
ever, was  also  the  suitor,  either  on  behalf  of  its  own  ])rero,c:atives,  or  of  those  rijihts 
which  are  under  its  jiarticular  i)rotection,  such  as  the  objects  of  a  public  charity;  and 
then  the  matter  of  complaint  was  laid  before  the  court,  not  by  way  of  bill  or  petition, 
but  of  infoniuttion.      iJiit  since  18T4  all  suits  be,Lrin  by  writ. 

In  stating  the  plaintilf's  case,  the  bill  was  formerly  exceedingly  prolix  and  tedious, 
but  now  the  statement  of  claim  of  plaintilf  contains  merely  a  full  and  distinct  account 
of  the  case,  the  material  facts  and  circumstances  relied  on;  and  it  should  ask  specili- 
oally  for  the  iiarticular  relief  which  the  plaintilt'  conceives  himself  entitled  to,  and  also 
for  general  relief,  or,  as  the  bill  once  usually  stated,-  "  for  such  further  and  other  relief 
as  the  court  may  think  jiroper;"  the  objfft  and  advantage  of  whicli  general  prayer  uu:<, 
to  decree  eipiity  and  justice  without  regard  to  the  particulai*  equity  sought  lor.  It  Ls 
imnecess;iry  that  the  claim  be  signed  by  counsel,  in  order  to  guard  against  irrelevant  and 
improper  matter.  It  is  indeed  in  nearly  all  cases  drawn  by  counsel,  from  instructions 
laid  before  him  by  the  plaintiff's  solicitor. 

Where  the  object  is  the  administration  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person,  tlie  pro- 
cedure is  by  snnrmo/h'i,  and  is  of  a  simple  and  very  summary  nature.  In  cases  of  this 
description,  without  either  formal  pleading  or  any  direct  application  to  the  court  itself, 
a  sunnnous  may  at  once  be  obtained,  and  tlie  estate  thereupon  put  in  a  course  of  admin- 
istration. There  are  also  casc;s  where  the  chancellor's  aid  is  sought  for  iu  the  form  of  a 
jKtidon. 

Generally  speaking,  the  modern  English  claim  in  chancery  very  much  resembles  the 
Scotch  summons  and  condescendence.  See  on  the  subjects  of  this  article,  Chajs'CEIIy; 
C^A^•CELLOR,  Lord;  Pleading;  Summons;  Condesckndence. 

BILL  IN  CRIKIITAL  CASES  is  the  formal  name  of  an  indictment  for  a  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor, when  jneferred  before  a  grand  jury.  If  that  body  finds  "a  true  bill,'"'  the 
prisoner  or  party  accuacd  is  thereupon  tried  before  a  petty  jury,  whose  verdict  deter- 
mines his  guilt  or  his  innocence;  but  if  the  grand  jury  "ignore  the  bill,"  the  accused  is 
ut  once  set  at  liliert3\  In  the  latter  event,  however,  other  bills  may  be  sent  up  against 
him,  with  or  without  the  same  result.  See  Arkaignment,  Grand  Jury,  Indictment, 
Prosecution,  Trial. 

BILLINGS,  Josepit,  an  English  navigator  with  capt.  Cook  in  his  last  voj'-age.  In 
1785,  he  went  into  Russian  service,  and  explored  the  region  around  Kolyma  river  in  e. 
Sibeiia,  near  the  winter  quarters  of  Nordenskjold,  iu  1878-79.  In  1789-tK),  he  made 
several  voyages  iu  the  Okhotsk  sea  and  the  Arctic  ocean,  exploring  the  islands  near  the 
coast  of  Alaska.     He  returned  to  Kamchatka  in  1791. 

BILLINGS,  Josh.     See  Shaw,  Henry  W. 

BILLINGS,  William,  174G-1800;  an  American  composer  who  gave  up  the  trade  of 
a  tanner  to  teach  psalm-singing,  and  published  six  books  of  tunes,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  of  his  own  composition.  So  far  as  known,  he  was  the  first  American  composer  of 
music,  and  his  music,  whicli  now  seems  so  quaint,  was  at  one  time  universally  popular. 

BILLINGSGATE,  a  gate,  wharf,  and  fish-market,  a  little  below  London  bridge,  to  the 
w.  of  the  custom-house.  It  was  opened  in  1558  as  a  landing-place  for  provisions;  and 
in  1699  was  made  "  a  free  and  open  market  for  all  sorts  of  fish."  It  is  the  only  whole- 
side  fishmarket  in  London;  and  fish  of  every  kind,  fresh  or  cured,  is  admitted  free  of 
duty,  if  taken  by  British  suljjccts  and  imported  in  British  vessels.  Lobsters  and  turbot, 
also,  are  admitted  free,  though  in  foreign  vessels.  All  fish  are  sold  by  tale,  except 
salmon  and  eels,  which  are  sold  by  weight;  and  oysters  and  other  small  shell-fish,  which 
are  sold  by  measure.  The  influx  of  .salmon  about  the  beginning  of  autumn  is  some- 
times about  1000  boxes  per  day.  The  market  opens  daily  at  5  a.m.  ;  no  fish  is  sold  on 
Sunday,  except  mackerel.  The  fishermen  consign  their  cargoes  to  the  dealers,  or  "sales- 
men," who  occupy  stalls  in  the  market;  and  these  supply  the  retail-dealers.  An  ofticor 
called  the  clerk  has  the  general  superintendence  of  the  market,  and  the  quality  of  all 
fish  offered  for  sale  is  tested  by  inspectors.  The  unpolished  phraseology  native,  though 
not  peculiar,  to  this  quarter  of  London,  has  given  rise  to  the  proverbial  use  of  the  name. 

BILLINGTON,  Elizareth,  the  most  celebrated  English  female  singer  of  her  day, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  German  musician  named  Weichsel,  and  b.  in  London,  1769.  • 
She  early  came  forward  as  a  performer  on  the  piano  and  as  a  composer;  and  having 
married  her  music-master.  Thomas  B..  appeared  with  brilliant  success  on  the  opera 
stage  in  Dublin  in  1786.  Returning  to  London,  she  was  engaged  at  Covent  Garden  at 
the  then  iinheard-of  salary  of  £1000  for  the  season.  She  perfected  her  musical  education 
under  Sacchini  in  Paris,  who  wrote  for  her  his  opera,  Ine^  dc  Caxtro,  while  she  was 
singing  in  Naples,  1794.  She  appeared  subse(|uently  in  Venice  and  Rome  with  the 
greatest  applause.  In  1799,  her  first  husband  being  dead,  not  without  suspicion  of 
poison,  she  married  a  Frenchman  of  the  nane  of  Florissant,  and  returned  to  London, 
1801,  where  she  received  £4000  foi'  six  months,   playing  alternately  at  Covent  Garden 
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and  Dnary  Lane.  She  retired  from  the  sta.^e  in  1809,  and  died  (1818)  at  her  villa,  near 
Venice.  Her  character  as  a  wife  was  the  reverse  of  exeniplaiy;  but  as  a  singer  slie  was 
unrivaled.  To  a  voice  of  tiie  largest  compass  and  richest  tone,  trained  in  all  tlie  art  of 
the  Italian  schot)l,  siic  added  a  fascinating  personal  beauty  and  grace.  In  illustration 
of  her  spii-it,  it  is  told  that  Catliarine  II.  proposing,  through  lier  London  ambassador, 
to  engage  Mrs.  B.  for  the  tlieater  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  vocalist  demanded  a  sum  tliat 
seemed  to  the  ambassador  exorbitant.  "The  empress  of  all  the  Russias  does  not  give 
more  to  her  ministers."  "  Then  let  her  make  licr  ministers  sing,"  was  the  repl}'. 
BILL  IN  PARLIAMENT.  See  Act  of  Paklia.ment  and  Pahliament. 
BILLITON',  an  island  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  between  tlie  s.e.  of  Banca  and  the 
S.W.  of  Borneo.  It  is  separated  from  the  former  by  Clement's  strait,  and  from  the  latter 
by  tile  Caremeta  or  B.  passage.  Its  n.v,-.  point  is  in  lat.  o'  13'  s.,  and  long.  108'  7'  east. 
It  is  said  to  contain  2500  sq.m.  and  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  rich  in  iron  and  timber, 
and  imports  rice,  trepang,  edible  birds-nests,  seaweed,  tortoise-shell,  and  wax.  Its  coasts 
are  beset  with  rocks  and" islets. 

BILL  OF  ADVENTURE  is  a  writing  by  a  mercliant,  stating  that  goods  shipped  by  him, 
and  in  his  name,  are  the  property  of  another,  whose  adventure  or  chance  the  trans'action 
is — the  shipping  mercliant,  on  the  other  hand,  imdertaking  to  account  to  the  adventurer 
for  the  produce.  Generally,  in  commercial  law,  an  adventure  may  be  said  to  be  a  specu- 
lation in  goods  shipped  under  the  care  of  a  supercargo,  to  be  disposed  of  by  him  to  the 
best  advantage,  for  the  benefit  of  his  employers. 

BILL  OF  ATTAINDER,  and  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  are  bills  in  parliament, 
introduced  for  penally  enacting  the  attaint  and  punislmient  of  persons  who  have  crimi- 
nally offended  against  the  state  and  public  peace.  Such  a  legislative  proceeding  was 
had  recourse  to  generally  in  times  of  turbulence,  when,  either  irom  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  offense,  or  in  consequence  of  difficulties  in  the  application  of  the  ordinary  laws, 
it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  parliament.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  persons 
of  the  highest  rank  were  frequently  brought  to  the  scaffold  by  such  means;  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  the  earl  of  Surrey,  the  ean  of  Es.sex,  and  others,  wlio  suffered 
for  denying  the  king's  supremacy;  and  during  other  reigns,  both  before  and  after  that 
of  Henry  VIIL,  these  bills  were  more  or  less  had  recourse  to.  There  were  gi-eater 
facilities  for  c-nivietion  by  this  penal  legislation  than  by  the  ordinary  judicial  pi-ocedure 
at  law;  because,  while  in  the  latter  the'striet  rules  of  legal  evidence  must  have  been 
observed,  the  inquiry  under  a  bill  of  attainder,  or  of  pains  and  penalties,  was  entirely  in 
the  hand  of  iwirliament,  who  might  dispense  at  their  pleasure  with  such  rules  and  fo'rms 
of  law  as  appeared  inconvenient  or  unsuitable  to  the  purpose  in  hand.  Accordingly,  in 
most  of  the  cases  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  bills  were  passed  upon  evidence  which 
could  never  have  been  received  as  sutBcient  or  even  admissible  in  a  court  of  law;  and 
there  are  even  instances  where  parties  were  attainted,  and  punished,  without  there  being 
any  evidence  against  them  at  all,  and  even  without  their  being  heard  in  their  defense. 
Under  the  Stuarts,  the  extraordinary  mode  of  proceeding  in  i^arliament  was  seldom  had 
recourse  to  in  England,  and  it  has  been  still  seldomer  used  since  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover.  The  Jacobite  movement  in  Scotland,  after  the  union  with  that 
country,  was  productive  of  several  instances  of  parliamentaiy  attainder,  which,  how- 
ever, resulted  merely  in  the  forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  the  attainted  parties,  and  these 
attainders  were  likewise  unattended  with  the  harsh,  and  in  too  many  instances,  capital 
consequences,  which  were  formerly  the  inevitable  results  of  treason  so  discovered.  In 
regard  to  bids  of  pains  and  penalties,  perhaps  the  two  most  lemarkable  instances  are 
those  of  bishop  Atterbury,  in  1722  (see  ATTEUBrRY),  and  of  queen  Caroline,  wife  of 
George  IV.,  in  1820. 

The  proceedings  of  parliament  in  passing  bills  of  attainder,  and  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties, do  not  vary  from  those  adopted  in  regard  to  other  bills.  But  the  parties  who  are 
subjected  to  these  jiroceedings  are  admitted  to  defend  themselves  by  counsel  and  wit- 
nesses before  both  houses.  In  the  best  of  times,  this  summary  power  of  parliament  to 
punish  criminals  by  .statute,  should  be  regarded  with  jealousy;  but  whenever  a  fitting 
occasion  arises  for  its  exercise,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  form  of  parliamentary 
judicature.  In  impeachments,  the  commons  arc  but  accustTS  and  advocates;  Aviiile  the 
lords  alone  are  judges  of  the  crime.  On  the  other  hand,  in  passing  bills  of  attainder, 
the  commons  commit  themselves  by  no  accusation,  nor  are  their  piowers  directed  against 
the  offender:  but  they  are  judges  of  equal  jurisdiction,  and  with  the  same  responsibili- 
ties as  the  lords;  and  the  accused  can  only  be  condemned  bj"  the  unanimous  judgment 
of  the  crown,  the  lords,  and  the  commons. — May's  Proct'cdivr/ft  of  Parliament.  3d  edition, 
p.  509.  In  passing  bills  of  attainder,  the  bishops,  contrary  to  the  practice  in  cai)ital 
impeachments,  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  vote. 

In  such  parliamentary  attainders,  the  bill  sets  out,  bv  way  of  preamlile,  the  facts  and 
evidence  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  concludes,  by  way  of  enactment,  that  the  accused 
"is  liereby  convicted  and  attainted  of  high  treason,  and  shall  suffer  the  pains  of  death, 
and  incur  all  forfeitures  as  a  person  attainted  of  high  treason."  In  the  case  of  i^iins  and 
penalties,  again,  the  preamble  generally  assumes  the  facts  as  proved,  and  prcceeds  to 
enact  the  pains  and  penalties;  that  is,  the  deprivations,  indignities,  and  other  punish- 
ment awarded.  See  Attainder,  Pains  akd  Penalties,  Bill  in  Parliament. 
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BILL  OP  ATTAINDER  (ante).  Tlic  constitulion  of  the  United  States  expresslj 
declares  (art.  i.,  sec.  9)  that  "  uo  bill  of  atluiiidor  or  ex-post-facto  law  shall  lie 
passed." 

BILL  OF  COMPLAINT  IN  CHANCERY  {ante),  is  the  same  a.?  a  declaration 
in  an  action  at  law,  a  libel  in  admiralty  courts,  or  (in  England)  an  allegation  in  a 
spiritual  court.  It  is  a  complaint  in  writing  addressed  to  the  chancellor,  giving  th« 
names  of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  a  statement  of  tlie  matters  on  which  the  complainant 
relics,  the  allegations  which  he  makes,  the  assertif)ns  that  the  matters  complained  of  are 
contrary  to  ecpnty,  an<l  a  prayer  for  relief.  Ordinarily,  such  a  bill  consists  of  nine 
parts:  1,  the  address;  2,  the  names  of  the  j»arties;  8,  statenieiits  of  the  plaintitl's  case; 
4,  agencral  charge  of  confederacy;  5,  the  allegations  of  the  defendant's  pretenses;  6,  the 
clause  of  the  jurisdiction;  7,  a  prayer  that  tlie  defendant  may  answer;  8,  a  prayer  for 
relief;  9,  a  prayer  for  process.  In  recent  practice  the  "  confederacy"  and  the  reference 
to  the  defendant's  probable  answer,  and  also  the  jurisdiction  clause,  are  omitted,  except 
where  confederacy  and  fraud  are  si)ecitically  charged. 

BILL  OF  COSTS  is  an  account  stating  articulately  and  in  detail  the  charges  and  dis- 
bursements of  an  attorney  or  solicitor  in  the  conduct  of  his  client's  business;  and  which 
costs  may  be  recovered  under  the  regulations  of  the  attorneys'  and  solicitors'  act,  6  and 
7  Vict.  c.  73.     bee  Costs. 

BILL  OF  COSTS  {ante),  the  statement  of  items  that  make  up  the  full  amount  of 
costs  in  a  suit.  It  is  assessed  by  the  proper  court  officer,  and  the  tax  maj'  be  demanded 
before  the  payment  of  the  main  bill. 

BILL  OF  CREDIT,  a  paper  issued  and  circulated  as  money  by  a  government. 
Though  the  federal  constitution  denies  to  the  states  the  power  to  issue  such  bills  of  credit, 
it  is  indirectly  done  in  banking  when  the  bills  of  a  bank  authorized  by  a  stale  are  issued 
as  money. 

BILL  OF  EXCEPTIONS  is  a  statement  of  objections,  by  way  of  appeal,  against  the 
ruling  or  charge  of  a  judge  in  a  civil  cause.     See  Trial. 

BILL  OF  EXCEPTIONS  {ante),  a  written  statement  of  objection  to  a  decision  of  a 
court  on  a  point  of  law,  made  by  either  party  in  a  case,  and  certified  by  the  judge  making 
the  decision  excepted  to.  Theobject  of  a  bill  of  exceptions  is  to  bring  the  points  com- 
plained of  before  the  proper  court  for  review  and  possible  reversal  of  the  decision. 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE,  a  document  purporting  to  be  an  instrument  of  pecuniary  obli- 
gation for  value  received,  and  wliich  is  employetl  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  debt  in  a 
manner  convenient  to  the  parties  concerned.  The  original  and  simple  idea  of  a  bill  is 
this:  Two  parties  residing  at  a  distance  from  each  otlier  can  settle  their  transactions 
without  the  trouble  or  risk  of  .sending  money  direct  from  tlie  debtor  to  the  creditor.  Tlius, 
A  and  B  are  two  parties  in  business  in  London;  and  C  and  D  are  merchants  in  Cadiz. 
A  owes  C  £1000;  and  D  owes  B  a  like  sum.  Instead  of  A  sending  cash  to  C,  and  D  to 
B,  A  pays  B  and  receives  B's  bill  on  I),  which  he  sends  to  C,  who  receives  the  amount 
from  D;"  so  that  the  transaction  throughout  is  settled,  without  a  farthing  in  money  being 
sent  from  Cadiz  to  London,  or  from  London  to  Cadiz.  Another  simple  idea  of  a  bill  is 
this:  One  person  owes  another  £100  for  goods,  for  which  he  is  to  have  credit  for  three 
months.  The  creditor,  however,  not  being  able  conveniently  to  be  without  the  money 
for  that  length  of  time,  gets  from  the  debtor  an  obligation  or  bill  bearing  that  the  £100 
is  to  be  paid  in  three  months.  This  bill,  being  a  negotiable  instrument,  will  be  dis- 
counted bj'  a  banker,  or  other  capitalist,  who  now  stands  in  the  position  of  the  creditor, 
and  receives  payment  when  the  bill  is  due.  Thus,  a  bill  of  exchange  performs  two  kinds 
of  ofiices  in  commerce — it  saves  the  transmission  of  coined  money,  and  it  enables  credit- 
ors not  only  to  lix  down  debtors  to  a  day  of  payment,  but  to  get  the  use  of  a  sum  equiv- 
alent to  the  debt  (less  a  small  discount)  before  it  is  properly  due. 

The  origin  of  this  iniportiint  mercantile  instrument  is  attributed  by  Montesquieu  and 
others  to  the  Jews  and  Lombards,  when  banished  from  France  and  England  in  the  13th  c, 
for  their  usury  and  other  alleged  vices,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  recover  the  effects  they 
liad  left  behind  in  these  countries;  but  Blackstone  shows  its  earlier  use  in  the  Mogul 
empire  in  China;  and  Depauw,  in  his  Pliihsophical  Researches  respectivfj  tJic  Greeks,  has 
attempted  to  prove  that  bills  of  exchange  were  in  use  among  that  people,  and  particu- 
larly among  the  Athenians.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  hitherto  no  trace  of 
them  has  l)een  discovered  either  in  the  Roman  code,  or  in  any  other  system  of  ancient 
jurisprudence.  The  lirst  notice  of  them  in  modern  times  occurs  about  the  middle  of  the  ., 
12th  c,  and  by  the  end  of  the  14th  they  had  got  into  general  use  in  all  the  commercial 
states  of  Europe.  In  England,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  c.  doAvn  to  the  time  of 
James  I.,  and  f(n-  many  years  after,  bills  of  exchange  were  restricted  to  the  purposes  of 
foreign  commerce.  What  are  called  inland  bills— tliat  is,  bills  drawn  by  and  upon  per- 
sons resident  in  this  country — were  not  employed  much  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  and  even  then  they  were  regarded  with  distrust  and  jealousy  by  the  English  judges. 
Another  restriction  upon  bills  of  exchange  was,  that  the  privilege  .of  their  use  was  con- 
fined to  parties  that  were  merchants;  and  there  is  an  old  case  tried  by  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  in  the  days  of  William  and  Mary,  where  it  was  decided  that  an  action  on 
a  foreign  bill  of  exchange  could  not  be  maintained,  because  the  defendant  was  a  gentle- 
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man,  and  not  a  merchant!  But  all  restraints  on  such  instriimcnts  gradually  yielded  to 
the  want.«  and  conveniences  of  society,  and  now  any  one  capable  of  making  a  contract 
can  be  a  party  to  a  bill  transaction,  "\vitliout  regard  to  position,  calling,  or  occupation. 
In  Scotland,  inland  bills  were  put  on  iLe  same  looting  with  foreign  bills,  by  an  act  of 
the  Scottish  parliament  passed  in  1G9G. 

A  bill  of  exchange,  as  distinguislied  from  a  promissory- note  (q.v.),  is  defined  in  law- 
books to  be  a  vvrilten  and  open  letter  of  request,  addressed  by  a  person  who  is  called  the 
drawer,  to  anotlier  person  called  the  drawee,  desiring  him  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
eitiier  to  the  drawer  liiinself  or  to  a  third  party  called  the  payee,  within  a  certain  time 
after  its  date,  or  after  it  is  presented  for  payment,  or  on  demand.  If  the  drawee  sign:; 
the  bill  in  token  of  .his  agreeing  to  this  request,  lie  is  called  the  «cc(?p<or.  For  the  consti- 
tution of  tlie  bill  itself,  no  particular  form  of  words  is  necessary,  provided  its  character- 
istic qualities  clearly  appear  on  the  face  of  it,  as  an  essentially  pecuniary  instrument; 
a  bill  of  exchange  is  only  good  for  a  certain  sum  in  money:  such  an  instrument  for  the 
delivery  oi  yooth  or  property  other  than  mone}',  would  be  invalid.  But  although  no  par- 
ticular words  arc  required  in  a  bill  or  note,  it  is  always  advisable  to  adhere,  as  mucli  as 
ix)ssit  le,  to  their  customary  form.  To  this  general  rule,  however,  there  are  exceptions: 
thus,  by  the  48  Geo.  III.  c.  88,  negotiable  bills  or  notes  for  less  than  20s.  are  void;  and 
by  the  17  Geo.  111.  c.  30,  s.  1— made  perpetual  by  the  27  Geo.  III.  c.  16,  and  7  Geo.  IV. 
c.  6 — such  bills  ivud  notes  under  20.<.  are  illegal,  and  above  this  amount  and  less  than  £0, 
are  also  void  tmless  tliey  specif}'  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  person  to  whom  or 
to  whose  order  they  are  made  payable,  and  are  attested  by  one  subscribed  witness  at  the 
least,  and  Ijear  date  at  or  before  the  time  when  they  are  issued,  and  are  made  payable 
within  21  days  after  the  date,  and  are  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  act.  There  are  also 
certain  forms  prescribed  with  respect  to  checks,  and  with  respect  to  bills  and  notes 
issued  and  reissuable  by  bankers  at  certain  distances. 

In  regard  to  foreign  bills,  the  risk  of  miscarriage  to  which  they  are  liable  in  their 
transmi.s.sion  to  distant  countries  has  given  rise  to  the  cu.stom  of  drawing  them  in  sets; 
that  is,  writing  out  two  or  three  of  the  same  form  and  tenor,  and  transmitting  them  to 
tlie  payee  b}'  different  channels,  so  that  if  one  or  two  of  the  individuals  of  any  set  are 
lost,  the  other  might  reach  its  destination.  The  first  of  the  set  that  is  presented  and 
accepted  is  alone  entitled  to  payment,  and  payment  of  it  discharges  the  acceptor;  but 
foreign  bills  of  course,  may  also  be  drawn  singly. 

Besides  the  other  recjuisites  mentioned,  bills  of  exchange  must  be  dulystaw^jfrf.  The 
regulations  on  this  subject  are  contained  in  the  17  and  IS  Vict.  c.  83,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  almanacs  and  other  publications  in  common  use.  By  sections  3  and  5  of  the  act,  it  is 
provided  that  the  duties  on  bills  drawn  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  denoted  by 
adhesive  stamps,  to  be  affixed  by  the  holder  of  the  bill  before  negotiating  it,  under  pen- 
alty of  £50. 

The  following  are  the  usual  forms  of  the  Tsills  of  exchange: 

FOKM   OF   A   FOREIGN   BILL, 

£1000.  Jamaica,  Iptjan.,  1878. 

Fifty  days  after  sight  of  this  first  of  exchange  (second  and  third  unpaid)  pay  to  the 
order  of  A.  B.  one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  value  received. 

To  E.  F.,  London.  C.  D. 

FORM    OF   AN   INLAND   BILL. 

£100.  London,  l««/rm.,  1878. 

(Stamp.)    Two  months  after  date  [or  "at  sight,"  or  "on  demand,"  or  "  at days  after 

sight"],  paj'  to  Mr. ,  or  order,  one  hundred  pounds,  for  value  received. 

To  Mr.  ,  merchant,  Bristol,  payable  at .  C.  D. 

FORM   OF   A   BILL  ABOVE   ONE   AND   UNDER   FIVE   POUNDS. 

As  prescribed  by  stat.  17  Geo.  III.  c.  30.  [Insert  the  place,  day,  month,  and  year, 
when  and  Avhere  made.] 

Twenty-one  days  after  date,  pay  to  A.  B.  of  ,  or  his  order,  the  sum  of , 

value  received. 

To  E.  F.  of .     Witriess,  G.  H.  E.  D. 

From  the  first  form  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  usually  three  parties  to  a  bill  of 
exchange,  these  three  being  :  1st,  The  draicer  (C.  D.);  2d,  The  payee,  or  party  in  whose 
favor  the  bill  is  drawn,  and  who  is  entitled  to  receive  the  contents  (A.  B.);  and  3d.  The 
acceptor  or  drawee  (E.  F.).  The  transaction,  however,  may  be  simply  between  the  drawer 
and  accejitor.  without  the  interposition  of  a  third  party;  and  there  are  other  modifica- 
tions and  changes  of  form,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  mod<,'  iu 
which  it  is  desired  to  have  tlie  bill  negotiated.  The  bill  being  thus  in  proper  form,  and 
duly  authenticated,  is  then  presented  for  acceptance,  which  may  be  defined  to  be  the  act 
by  which  the  drawee  evinces  his  consent  to  comply  with,  and  be  lx)uud  by,  the  request 
contained  in  the  bill  of  exchange  directed  to  him;  or,  in  other  words,  it  "is  an  engage- 
ment to  pay  in  money  the  bill  when  due.  While  the  bill  is  in  the  possession  of  A.  B. 
he  is  the  holder,  but  if  he  pass  it  to  G.  IL,  A.  B.  is  the  indorser  and  G.  H.  the  indorsee 
or  ultimate  holder.     Acceptance  iu  the  Ciise  both  of  inland  and  foreign  bills  of  exehauge 
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must  now  be  in  writiniT  on  the  bill,  and  si^norl  by  the  aocoptor,  or  some  person  duly 
autliorized  by  him.  In  England,  the  mode  of  acfeplanco  is  by  the  acceptor  simply  siuri- 
ing  his  name  across  the  bill,  or  with  tiie  word  ■•  afccptcd  "  bclore  his  name;  but  in 
Scotland  acceptance  is  usually  made  by  the  acceptor  signing  his  name  iiinne<liately 
under  the  drawer.  There  are  certain  precautions  to  be  ob.served  before  accepting.  The 
drawee  should,  upon  presentment  for  acceptance,  and  before  he  accepts,  assure  himself 
that  the  signature  of  tlie  drawer  is  geiniine,  and  tiiat  there  has  not  been  a  fraudulent 
substitution  of  a  larger  sum  than  that  originally  inserted  in  the  bill  by  the  drawer.  And 
if  the  drawee  accept  a  forged  bill,  or  a  bill  for  a  larger  amoiuit  than  tliat  originally 
named  by  the  drawer,  he  will  nevertheless  be  liable  to  pay  a  bonc-Jidr  holder;  nf)r  will 
he  have  any  right  to  recover  against  tlie  drawer  for  the  larger  amount.  There  is  also 
acceptance  ftujjra  proted,  which  takes  place  where,  after  a  foreign  bill  has  been  protested 
for  non-acceptance,  but  not  before,  tlie  drawee  or  any  other  person  may  accept  it  mpra 
protest,  whicli  acceptance  is  so  called  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made.  And  where 
the  drawee  of  a  foreign  bill  cannot  be  found,  or  is  not  capable  of  making  a  contract,  or 
refuses  to  accept,  this  description  of  acceptance  is  frequent!}'  made  in  order  to  save  the 
cn^lit  of  all  or  some  of  the  parties  to  the  bill,  and  prevent  legal  proceedings.  In  this 
countrj'  it  is  called  an  acceptance  for  the  honor  of  the  person  or  persons  for  whose  use 
it  is  made,  and  in  France  an  acceptance  par  iiitervention.  It  had  been  a  question  in 
England  what  amounted  to  a  qualilied  acceptance,  but  that  was  set  at  rest  by  the  1  and 
2  Geo.  IV.  c.  78  for  .England,  and  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  24  for  Ireland,  which  required  an 
acceptance,  in  order  to  be  a  qualified  acceptance,  to  expre.ss  that  the  bill  is  "jmyable  at 
a  banker's  house  or  other  place  only,  and  not  otherwise  or  elsewhere."  And'now,  as 
against  the  acceptor,  the  absence  of  these  words  from  the  acceptance  leaves  it  at  large, 
an  unqualified  acceptance,  not  requiring  presentment  at  a  particular  place,  notwith- 
standing that,  in  the  body  of  the  in.strument,  a  particular  place  of  payment  is  expressly 
specified  by  the  drawer.  There- maj'^  likewise  be  conditional  acceptance — that  is,  accept- 
ance in  such  a  form  as  will  subject  the  acceptor  to  paj-ment  of  the  bill  on  a  cc)ntingency 
only,  of  which  .there  are  numerous  examples  in  the  law  reports;  for  instance,  lo  pay  "as 
remitted  for,"  or  on  account  of  the  ship  Tluth,  when  in  cash,  for  the  siiid  "vessel's 
cargo,"  or  on  conditiom  of  getting  a  certain  house  ^jy  a  given  term,  or  when  certain 
goods  are  sold,  ov  when  certain  "fluids  come  to  baud. 

The  bill  as  a  negotiable  instrument  being  thus  complete  in  all  its  parts,  may  either  be 
held  by  the  drawer  or  other  payee  till  due,  when  it  may  be  presented  for  jmyment  to 
the  acceptor,  or  it  may  at  once  be  transferred  by  incJorsnnent  (q.v.),  the  iridorsee  taking 
it  for  its  value  at  maturity,  and  in  the  mean  time  cashing  or  discounting  it  to  the  bolder. 
There  may  be  a  succession  of  indorsees,  the  last  of  whom  is  entitled  to  payment;  and  to 
him  all  the  other  indorsees,  as  well  as  the  drawee  and  drawer,  are  bound. 

When  the  bill  comes  to  maturity — that  is,  when  the  period  ai lives  for  its  present- 
ment— it  must  either  be  at  once  paid,  or  the  parties  must  arrange  for  its  renetral  (q.v.). 
If  the  latter  course  is  not  agreed  on,  and  the  necessary  funds  are  not  forthcoming,  the 
holder  can  only  then  proceed  to  recover  at  law;  and  this  is  now  done  in  a  very  speedy 
form  tinder  a  recent  act,  the  18  and  19  Vict.  c.  67.  This  act,  jiowever,  does  not  extend 
to  Ireland,  where  the  old  form  of  action  still  prevails.  But  in  Scotland  payment  of  bills 
may  be  enforced  even  more  summarily  without  any  action,  under  the  severe  provisions 
of  two  old  Scotch  acts  passed  in  1081  and  1696.  See  I>;doi5Skme^"t.  Pegjiissory-ivOte, 
Ee2>ewal.  Bills  are  sometimes  drawn  "tat  sight,'' "on  demand,"  or  at  "one  day's 
date;"  and  in  these  cases  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  thfee  days  pf  grace  allowed  for 
payment  beyond  the  literal  time  specified  in  the  document  are  applicable.  Unless  ia 
special  cases,  JjilLs,  by  the  statute  of  limitations  (see  LniiTATiOK)  in  England,  and  by 
prescription  (q.v.)  in  "Scotland,  do  not  cease  to  be  valid  docurnents  for  six  years. 

In  tlie  United  States  there  has  sprung  up  a  method  of  dealing  with  bills  of  exchange 
which  is  not  much  known  in  England.  This  consists  in  selling  bills  without  a  concur- 
rent obligation  by  indorsement  to  make  them  good.  Instead  of  discounting  his  bills  in 
the  usual  form  through  a  banker,  a  merchant  in  New  York  will  sell  his  bills  to  a  broker 
or  dealer  in  this  kind  of  instrument,  the  price  paid  being  according  to  the  state  of  the 
money-market  and  the  creditworthiness  of  the  acceptor.  In  such  cases,  the  purchaser 
stands  in  the  place  of  tlie  drawer,  undertakes  all  risks,  and  as  custodier  of  the  bill,  has 
the  power  of  legally  exacting  payment.  This  method  of  transacting  with  bills  is  called 
discounting  icithout  ncourse. 

Acco>rMODATiON  Bill.  A  bill  in  its  legitimate  sense  is  a  document  constituting  a 
debt,  and  as  such  is  beneficial  to  all  parties  connected  with  its  negotiation.  A  OAves  B 
£1(X).  A  cannot  conveniently  pay  the  amount,  while  B  is  in  need  of  it;  B  draws  on  A, 
and  C  (a  banker)  discounts,  i.e..  for  a  consideration  pays  the  amount  to  B.  B  thus  gets 
the  money  at  once,  A  obtains  time,  while  C  makes  a  profit  for  advanciag.  These  facil- 
ities have  had  the  effect  of  inducing  bills  to  be  resorted  to  for  raising  money  where  no 
value  is  given,  and  in  which  one  party  gives  the  use  of  his  name  for  the  occommoclation 
of  another.  In  the  above  case,  for  example,  let  us  suppo.se  that  A  does  not  owe  B,  but 
yet  accepts  B's  draft.  If  C  discounts  the  bill,  it  is  immaterial  whether  he  knows  that  A 
lias  got  value  or  not — as  an  onerous  holder,  he  can  compel  paj'm.ent  from  A  if  B  cannot 
pay^he  bill.  But  if  merely  in  B's  hands,  the  amount  is  not  recoverable  from  A  if  the 
latter  can  prove  that  no  value  was  received  by  him.     Accommodation  Inlls  give  rise  to 
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much  fraud  and  rash  speculation,  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  suppress  the 
system;  l)ut  it  is  difficult  to  do  so  without  unduly  interfering  Avith  the  negotiation  of 
boiui-fide  bills. 

BILTj  of  EXCHAXGP]  {anfc).  In  this  country  an  inland  bill  of  exchange  is  one 
of  wliicli  the  drawer  and  drawee  live  in  the  same  stuU;;  if  the  dnnvec  lives  iu  another 
state  or  country,  it  is  c  died  foreign.  A  bill  of  exchange  is  negotiable,  and  may  pass 
throii"-h  any  number  of  hunch  before  payment.  The  transfer  may  be  by  indorsement 
either""  i:i  blank"  or  "in  lull;"  the  first  method  requires  only  the  name  of  tlic  payee 
upon  the  back,  in  which  case  the  bill  passes  from  hand  to  hand  as  payable  to  bearer;  ia 
the  second  method  a  person  is  named  to  Avhom  payment  is  to  be  made,  whose  indorse- 
ment then  becomes  necessary  to  a  further  transfer.  When  so  indorsed  as  l()  be  made 
payable  to  bearer,  it  becomes,  like  money,  the  property  of  whomsoever  receives  it  in  good 
faith  and  for  a  consideration,  even  from  a  thief.  If  the  drawee,  upon  presentation, 
refuses  to  pay,  the  indorser  becomes  liable  to  the  liolder.  If  the  last  indorser  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  in  full,  he  may  in  turn  recover  in  full  from  either  of  the  preceding 
indorsers.  the  holder,  however,  is  not  required  to  pursue  any  prescribed  order  as 
between  the  indorsers,  l)ut  may  bring  suit  against  whichever  of  them  he  prefers;  and 
the  one  thus  selected  has  the  same  right  of  action  against  any  preceding  indorser.  "\^  here 
a  bill  is  made  payable  by  successive  indorsements  to  several  payees,  they  are  liable 
jointly,  and  only  for  their  respective  shares. 

In  law,  every  indorsement  is  held  to  be  a  contract,  so  that,  though  the  original  bill 
should  be  void,  the  indorser  will  yet  be  responsible.  If  the  payee  assents  to  a  condi- 
tional acceptance  of  an  unconditional  bill,  he  is  bound  thereby;  but  he  is  not  obliged  to 
tiike  such  an  acceptance.  If  the  drawee  refuses  to  pay,  "  protest"  is  usually  made,  as 
in  case  of  the  non-payment  of  a  promissory  note  due  to  a  bank.  Kotice  to  tiie  drawer 
and  indorsers  must  be  promptly  given  in  this  or  some  other  form.  Bills  of  exchange  are 
made  payable  either  "at  sight,"  or  in  a  certain  number  of  days  "after  sight."  The 
drawee  is  entitled  to  "three  davs'  grace"  before  payment.  If  the  holder,  for  a  consid- 
eration, agrees  with  the  drawx'e  to  extend  the  time  of  payment,  the  drawer  and  indorsers 
are  discluu-ged  unless  they  give  their  assent  to  such  agreement. 

BILL  OF  HEALTH,  a  certiticate  or  instrument,  signed  by  consuls  or  other  proper 
authorities,  delivered  to  the  masters  of  ships  at  the  time  of  their  clearing  out  from  all 
ports  or  Dlaces  suspected  of  being  particularly  sul)ject  to  infectious  disorders,  certifying 
the  state'of  health  at  the  time  that  such  ship  sailed.  A  cle((ii  bill  imports  that  at  the 
time  the  ship  sailed  no  infectious  disorder  was  known  to  exist.  A  ^aspectrd  bill,  com- 
monly called  a  touched  patent  or  bill,  imports  that  there  were  rumors  of  au  infectious 
disorder,  but  it  had  not  actually  appeared.  A  foul  bill,  or  the  absence  of  a  clean  bill, 
imports  that  tlie  place  was  intecteel  when  the  vessel  sailed.  See  M'CuUough's  Commer- 
citil  Dirtioiiari/. 

BILL  OF  INDEMNITY,  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  every  session,  for  the  relief  of 
those  wlio  have  unwittiuglj'  or  unavoidably  neglected  to  take  the  necessary  oaths,  etc., 
required  for  tlie  purpose  of  qualifying  thein  to  hold  their  respective  offices.  See  Act 
OF  Ikdkmnity,  and  Abjuh.^tiox. 

BILL  OF  INDICTMENT,  a  written  accusation,  charging  a  person  or  persons  with 
crime  or  misdemeanor,  presented  by  a  grand  jury,  usually  through  the  district  attorney. 
If  the  jury  l)elieve  that  the  person  ought  to  be  tried  they  "find."  or  return,  "atrue 
bill;"  if  the  evidence  does  not  warrant  a  trial,  the  return  is,  "not  a  true  bill,"  or  "  not 
found." 

BILL  OF  LADING  is  a  receipt  from  the  captain  of  the  vessel  to  the  shipper  (usually 
termed  the  coaxigiwr),  undertaking  to  deliver  the  goods — on  payment  of  freigiit — to  some 
person  whose  nam3  is  therein  expressed,  or  indorsed  thereon  by  the  consignor;  and  the 
delivery  of  this  instrument — independently  of  the  actual  delivery  of  the  goods — will 
suffice  to  pass  and  transfer  to  the  party  so  named  (usually  termed  the  consignct),  or  to 
any  other  person  whose  name  he  may  think  lit  to  indorse  thereon,  the  property  in  such 
goods;  and  by  a  recent  statute,  18  and  19  Vict.  c.  Ill,  it  is  now  expressly  provided  that 
every  consignee  and  every  indorsee  of  a  B.  of  L.  shall  also  have  transferred  to  him  all 
rights  of  suit,  and  be  sul)ject  to  the  same  liabilities  in  respect  of  the  goods  as  if  the  con- 
tract in  the  B.  of  L.  had  been  made  with  himself.  It  is  also  provided  that  every  B.  of 
L.  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  shipment  made.  The  act.  however,  declares  that 
nothing  contained  in  it  shall  prejudice  or  affect  any  right  in  transitu,  or  any  right  to 
claim  freight  against  the  original  .shipper  or  owner,  or  any  liability  of  the  consignee  or 
indorsee,  b}"  reason  or  in  consequence  of  his  being  such  consignee  or  indorsee,  or  of  his 
receipt  of  the  goods,  by  reason  or  in  consequence  of  such  consignment  or  indorsement. 
See  Stoppage  !>*  Thansitu. 

BILL  OF  LADING  (ante),  formerly  a  careful  contract  for  the  transportation  of  wares 
by  water,  and  confined  almost  entirely  to  shipping;  but  latterly  applied  to  any  sort  of 
transportation,  so  that  even  the  slightest  memorandum  given  by  a  common  caiTier  may 
be  a  bill  of  lading. 

BIIiL  OF  PARTICULARS,  an  informal  statement  of  a  i)huiitiffs  cause  of  action  or 
of  a  det'eadani's  set-oif,  containing  the  items  of  a  claim  and  showing  how  they  arose.     A 
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defendant,  in  ^ivinc;  notice  or  ploadinj^  set-off,  must  give  a  bill  of  particulars,  or  lie  will 
be  preclu(le<l  from  giving  evidence  in  support  of  it  r.t  the  trial. 

BILL  OF  PRIVILEGE.  In  England,  the  form  of  proceeding  against  an  attorney  of 
the  court,  who  is  not  subject  to  arrest. 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS  (anie).  The  federal  constitution  makes  no  special  declaration  of 
pcr.'ioual  rights,  but  nearly  all  the  state  constitutions  supply  the  omission,  some  of  them 
ut  great  leiigth.  The  bill  of  rights  is  merely  a  statement  of  those  national  and  political 
immunities  tliat  all  men  enjoy  and  share  in  common. 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS.     See  Bights. 

BILL  OF  SALE  is  a  writing  under  seal,  evidencing  a  grant  or  assignment  of  chattels 
personal.  The  occasions  to  which  these  instruments  are  commonly  made  api)licable  arc 
gales  of  fixtures  and  furniture  in  a  house,  of  the  stock  of  a  shop,  of  the  good-will  of  a 
business,  of  an  office,  or  the  like.  But  their  most  important  use  is  in  the  transfer  of 
property  in  ships,  which,  being  held  in  shares,  cannot,  in  general,  ])e  delivered  over  on 
each  change  of  part  ownership.  Sucli  bill  of  sale  maybe  either  absolute  or  conditional; 
in  the  former  case,  operating  as  a  conveyance,  and  in  the  latter,  as  a  security.  By  tlie 
17  and  IS  Vict.  c.  ;](),  i)assed  to  prevent  frauds  upon  creditors  by  secret  bills  of  sale,  it  is 
provided  that  every  bill  of  sale  must  be  filed  in  the  court  of  queen's  bench  witliin  21 
days  alter  its  execution,  together  Avith  an  aflldavit  of  the  time  of  such  bill  of  sale  benig 
given,  and  a  description  of  the  residence  and  occupation  of  the  deponent,  and  of  every 
attesting  witness  of  such  bill  of  sale,  otherwise  it  will  be  void,  as  against  assignees  in 
bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  and  creditors.  The  residence  and  occupation  of  each  attest- 
ing witness  shcMild  appear" in  the  bill  of  sale,  and  also  in  the  affidavit. 

Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the  practice  of  disposing  of  various  kinds  of 
movable  property,  'more  particularly  household  furniture  and  stocks  of  goods  in  trade 
by  bill  of  sale,  leads  to  great  and  injurious  deceptions;  for  as  the  seller,  by  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  buyer,  sometimes  retains  possession,  and  is  in  the  eye  of  the  world  as 
much  the  proprietor  as  ever,  he  is  enabled  to  carry  on  his  affairs,  and  get  credit  as  usual. 
See  Reputed  Owneksiiip. 

BILL  OF  SIGHT.  The  law  on  this  subject  is  regulated  by  the  customs  regulation  act,  3 
and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  52,  s.  24  and  25,  and  is  to  the'effect  that  when  a  merchant  is  ignorant 
of  the  real  quantities  or  qualities  of  any  goods  assigned  to  him,  so  that  Im  is  unable  to 
make  a  perfec^t  entry  of  them,  he  must  acquaint  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  the  cir- 
cumstance; and  the  collector  is  authorized,  upon  the  importer  or  his  agent  making  oath 
that  he  cannot,  for  want  of  full  information,  make  a  perfect  entry,  to  receive  an  entry 
by  bill  of  sight  for  the  packages,  by  the  best  description  which  can  be  given,  and  to 
grant  warrant  that  the  same  may  be  lauded  and  examined  by  the  importer,  in  presence 
of  the  officers;  and  within  three  days  after  any  goods  shall  have  been  so  landed,  the 
importer  shall  make  a  perfect  entiy,  and  shall  either  pay  down  the  duties,  or  shall  duly 
warehou.se  the  same.  In  default  of  perfect  entry  within  three  days,  such  goods  are  to 
be  taken  to  the  queen's  warehouse;  and  if  the  importer  siiall  not  within  one  month  make 
perfect  entry,  and  pay  the  duties  thereon,  or  on  such  parts  as  cau  be  entered  ffjr  home- 
use,  together  with  charges  of  moving  and  warehouse  rents,  such  goods  shall  be  sold  for 
payment  of  the  duties. 

BILL  OF  STORE,  a  license  under  the  customs  regulation  act,  the  3  and  4  Will.  IV. 
c.  52,  granted  by  the  custom-hou.se  to  merchants  to'carry  such  stores  and  provisions  as 
are  necessary  for  a  voyage,  custom-free. 

BILL  OF  VICTUALING,  or  Victualing  Bill,  is  a  document  relating  to  the  stores 
put  on  l)oard  a  ship  when  leaving  a  British  port;  it  is  a  safeguard  in  reference  to  cus- 
toms duties,  and  is  regulated  by  a  clause  in  an  act  passed  in  1853.  The  master  of  a 
ship,  on  leaving  a  British  port,  for  a  voyage  which  (out  and  home)  will  not  occupy  less 
than  40  days,  receives  from  the  customs  authorities  an  order  or  permission  for  the  ship- 
ment of  such  .stores  and  victuals  as  may  be  required — the  data  being  the  immber  of 
crew  and  passengers,  and  the  probable  duration  of  the  voyage.  When  these  are  shipped. 
the  master  prepares  a  correct  account  of  them,  and  of  any  other  stores  at  that  time  in 
the  vessel;  and  this  account,  when  approved  and  countersigned  by  the  customs  offi- 
cers, constitutes  the  victualing  bill.  No  stores  are  allowed  to  be  taken  on  board  the 
ship,  nor  any  articles  taken  on  board  to  be  deemed  as  stores,  unless  they  be  specified  in 
this  document. 

BILLOM,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Puy-de-Dome,  situated  on  a  hill  14m. 
e.s.e.  of  Clermont.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Auvergne,  and  was  formerly 
surrounded  by  walls,  which  liave  now  disappeared ;  its  commerce  and  manufactures 
have  also  declined.  So  early  as  1455,  a  university  was  founded  at  B.,  which  a  century 
later  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  .Jesuits,  and  was  governed  by  tlicm  until  the  suppres- 
sion of  their  order.  Pop.  '76,  3737,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware. 

BILLON  (see  Bullion)  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  silver,  in  which  the  copper  predom- 
inates, and  which  is  used  in  some  countries  for  the  smaller  denominations  of  money. 
The  (7TO«c/(c/i  of  North  Germany — e.g.,  corresponds  nearly  to  an  English  penny — is  of 
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B.,  and  is  about  the  size  of  an  English  fourpenny  silver-piece.  Tlic  object  is  to  avoid 
the  bulkiness  of  copper  coin;  but  IJ.,  besides  affording  facilities  for  counterfeits,  is  dirty 
and  inelegant. 

BILLS  OF  MORTALITY  are  accounts  of  the  birtlis  and  deaths  within  a  cerlain  dis- 
trict; and  tliey  were  an  expedient,  Avith  the  view  of  communicating  to  tlu;  iuhabiiauts  of 
London,  to  the  court,  and  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  city,  accurate  information 
respecting  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths.  Tliese  bills  were  com- 
menced in  1.j92,  during  a  time  when  the  plague  was  busy  with  its  ravages;  but  tiiey 
were  not  continued  uninterruptedly  until. the  occurrence  of  another  plague  in  1()08,  from 
wliich  period,  up  to  the  present  time,  they  have  been  continued  from  weelc  to  week, 
e.\cepthig  during  the  great  lire,  when  the  deaths  of  two  or  three  weeks  were  given  in  one 
bill.  In  160.J,  the  parislies  compri-sed  withiu  the  B.  of  31.  included  the  97  i)arishes 
within  the  walls,  16  parishes  witliout  the  walls,  and  6  contiguous  out-parishes  in  Mid- 
dlesex and  Surrey.  In  1G6'2,  the  city  of  Westminster  was  included  in  the  bills;  in  1G3G, 
the  parishes  of  Islington,  Lambeth,  Stepney,  Newington,  Hackney,  and  Redriff.  Other 
additions  were  made  from  time  to  time.  At  present,  the  weeldy  B.  of  M.  include  the 
97  parishes  within  the  walls,  17  parishes  without  the  walls,  24  out-parishes  in  ]\liddle- 
sex  aud  Surrey,  including  the  district  churches,  and  10  parislies  in  the  city  and  lilierties 
of  "Westminster.  The  parishesof  Marylebone  and  St.  Pancras,  with  some  others,  wliich, 
at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  Iiad  only  9150  inhabitants,  but  now  contain  a  rapidly 
increasing  iiopulalion,  were  never  included  in  the  bills. 

But  these  bills  are  now,  from  want  of  proper  machinery,  of  little  or  no  value,  and 
the  only  true  bill  is  now  tliat  prepared  at  tlie  register-general's  office,  under  the  new  reg- 
istration act.  The  first  of  these  weekly  bills  was  commenced  Jan.  11,  1840,  and  the 
series  has  been  continued  from  that  time  witliout  interruption.  See  Wharton's  Law 
DictioiMiy,  2d  edition,  1860,  aud  Knight's  London. 

BILL,  TRUE.     See  Bill  op  Indictment. 

BILMA,  a  t.  of  the  Sahara,  Central  Africa,  situated  in  lat.  18'  40'  n.,  long.  14^  e. ,  on 
an  oasis  called  the  Wad}-  Kawas,  on  the  route  betAveen  Jlurzuk  and  lake  Tsad.  It  is 
tjie  capital  of  the  Tilm  country,  and  important  as  a  resting-place  of  caravans  crossing  the 
desert.  Dates  grow  abundantly  here;  aud  large  quantities  of  salt  are  collected  from 
lakes  in  the  vicinity  for  export  to  Bornu  and  Sudan. 

BILSA,  or  Bhils.\,  a  t.  of  India,  in  Malwa,  in  the  territory  of  Gwalior,  Scindia's 
dominions,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Betwa,  188  m.  s.  from  Gwalior,  and  32  m.  n.e.  from 
Bhopal.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated  mass  of  trap  rock,  aud  has  a  fort  inclosed 
by  a  stone  wall,  and  furni.shed  with  square  towers  and  a  ditch.  Outside  the  walls  are 
some  spacious  streets,  aud  many  good  Louses.  B.  was  taken  from  the  Hindus  by  Sam- 
auddin  Altamsh,  sovereign  of  Defhi,  in  1230;  and  after  several  times  changing'hands 
between  Hindu  and  Mussulman  masters,  was  finally  incorporated  with  the  empire  of  Delhi 
by  xVkbar,  in  1570.  Tiie  population  is  about  30,000.  B.  and  the  perguunah  of  which  it  is 
tlie  capital,  are  said  to  yield  a  revenue  of  325,000  rupees.  The  finest  tobacco  produced  in 
India  is  from  a  small  piece  of  land,  about  three  acres,  near  Bilsa.  Its  superiority  is 
said  to  be  entirely  owing  to  careful  cultivation.  There  is  at  B.  a  brass  cannon,  of  beau- 
tiful workmanship,  said  to  have  been  made  by  order  of  Jehangir,  19^  ft.  in  length,  witli 
a  bore  of  10  in. 

BILSOX,  Thomas,  1526-1616;  an  English  author,  bishop  of  Worcester  and  Win- 
chester, and  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  Among  his  works  are  The  Trne  Difference 
between  GhrMi<in  Suhjection  and  Unchristian  Eebellion  (a  vindication  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth's course  toward  the  low  countries),  Tlie  Perpetual  Government  of  Christ's  Church, 
etc. 

BILSTON,  a  t.  in  South  Staffordshire,  situated  on  a  rising  ground  about  3  m.  s.e.  of 
Wolverhampton.  Pop.  '71,  24,188.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of 
Wolverhampton.  It  has  extensive  iron  and  coal  mines,  iron  smeltingworks,  iron-foun- 
dries for  making  machinery,  besides  works  for  manufacturing  tinplale  goods,  japanned 
and  enameled  wares,  nails,  wire,  screws,  and  coarse  pottery.  It  is  the  center,  indeed, 
of  the  hardware  trade,  and  consequently  a  very  busy  place.  Fine  sand,  adapted  for 
metal-casting,  is  found  here.  Upwards  of  700  persons  died  of  cholera  here  both  in  1832 
and  1849. 

BI  MA,  a  seaport  in  Sumbawa,  one  of  the  Sunda  isles,  and  capital  of  a  stat."  of  the 
same  name,  in  lat.  8'  30'  s.,  and  long.  119'  east.  It  is  on  a  bay  of  the  n.  coast,  beins  100 
m.  to  the  e.  of  Sumbawa,  a  town  feudally  dependent  on  its  sultan.  Its  chief  exports 
ace  horses  and  timber. 

BI  MAH,  a  river  of  India,  a  branch  of  the  Kistnah  (q.v.).  rises  in  the  table-land  of  the 
district  of  Poona.  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  at  an  elevation  of  3090  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  following  in  a  south-eastward  direction,  falls  into  the  Kistna,  in  n. 
lat,  16°  24',  e.  long.  77'  20',  after  a  course  of  more  than  500  miles. 

BI'MAXA  (Lat.  two-handed),  in  some  zoological  systems,  the  first  order  of  ninmmalia 
(q.v.),  an  order  containing  the  liuman  species  alone.  "See  Man.  Others  reject  this  order 
altogether,  rechiiming  against  this  cla.ssitication  of  man  with  brutes,  and  maintainino- 
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that  the  distance  between  him  and  them  is  too  ,c:reat  to  bo  represented  as  that  between.' 
two  orders  in  one  chiss,  or  even  between  two  (.lassos  of  u  zoological  system.  In  assign- 
ing a  place  in  this  manner  to  man  among  animals,  naturalists  of  conrsc  consider  exclu- 
sivel}'  or  cliielly  his  animal  nature  and  bodily  frame.  The  name  H.  has  reference  to  the 
iiandV  (q.v.)  which  terminate  his  anterior  limb.s;  monkeys  and  lemurs,  wliich,  having 
opposable  thundis  in  all  the  four  extremities,  may  be  regarded  as  liaving  four  hands, 
although  nnich  less  perfect  than  the  human,  are  called  quadncmuua  (q-V.);  but  none  of 
the  inferior  animals  are  two-handed,  as  man  is. 

BIMI'NI,  an  island  that  never  existed,  supposed  by  Ponce  de  Lcoa  to  be  among  the 
Bahamas,  and  to  contain  the  fountain  that  had  i)ower  to  restore  youth  and  beauty.  Hs 
found  Fhjrida,  but  ueitlior  any  such  island,  nor  any  remarkable  fountain. 

BINAB',  a  t.  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Azerbijan,  charmingly  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sofi  Chai  (a  feeder  of  lake  Urumiyah),  in  the  midst  of  orchards  and  vine- 
yards, about  53  m.  s.s.w.  of  Tabriz.  B.  contains  about  1500  houses;  the  streets  are  very 
clean,  many  of  them  having  a  stream  of  ])ure  water,  which  is  here  very  plentiful,  flow- 
ing down  "the  center.  B.  forms  a  dependency  of  Maraghali,  paying  4000  tomans  of 
revenue,  and  funnshing  a  quota  of  400  men  to  the  Azerbijan  army. 

BI  NARY  COMPOUND.    See  Binary  Theory.  '. 

BINAIIY  STARS.     See  Double  Stars. 

BI  NARY  THEORY,  in  chenustry,  takes  cognizance  of  the  mode  of  construction  of 
salts.  It  assumes  that  all  salts  contain  merely  two  substances,  which  either  are  both 
simple,  or  of  which  one  is  simple,  and  the  other  a  compound  playing  the  part  of  a  sim- 
ple bo(ly.  The  best  and  most  familiar  illustration  of  the  B.  T.  is  common  salt  or  chlo- 
ride of  "sodiimi  (NaCl),  which  is  constriicted  of  the  metal  sodium  (Na)  and  the  non-metal 
chlorine  (C^l),  and  is  at  a  glance  seen  to  be  a  binary  compound  (a  compound  of  two).  In 
like  manner,  fluor-spar,  or  the  fluoride  of  calcium  (CaF),  consists  of  the  metal  calcium 
(Ca)  and  the  non-metal  fluorine  (F);  iodide  of  potassium  (KI),  largely  employed  in  pho- 
tography, of  potassium  (K)  and  iodine  (I);  and  bromide  of  silver  (AgBr),  also  useful  iu 
photography,  of  silver  (Ag)  and  Ijromine  (tlr).  Considei'able  difliculty  is  experienced  in 
including  all  salts  under  the  B.  T.,  but  in  many  cases  the  apparent  difliculty  may  be  got 
over.  Thus,  saltpeter,  or  the  nitrate  of  potash  (KO,NOo),  according  to  the  ordinary 
mode  of  representing  its  composition  in  symbols,  naturally  breaks  up  into  potash  (KO) 
and  nitric  acid  (NOs);  but  in  this  form  it  cannot  be  correctly  included  in  the  B.  T.  If, 
however,  the  same  elements  be  arranged  differently,  as  when  the  nitrate  of  potash 
(KN^),,)  is  represented  as  containing  the  metal  potassium  (K)  an<l  the  compoiuid  non- 
metal  nitrationide  (NOo),  the  latter  playing  the  part  of  chlorine  or  other  simple  substance, 
the  ai)parent  l^arrier  to  tlie  introduction  of  such  salts  into  the  list  of  those  comprehended 
under  the  B.  T.  to  a  great  extent  disappears.  The  following  table  will  represent  this 
more  clearly: 

SYMBOLS. 
Ordinary  Binary 

Way.  Theory. 

Chloride  of  sodium Na,Cl  Na.Cl 

Nitrate  of  potash K0,N05  K.NOa 

Sulphate  of  soda NaO.SOa  ISra,S04 

Carbonate  of  lime CaO,C02  Ca,COa 

Much,  however,  remains  to  be  cleared  up,  and  in  very  many  cases  the  B.  T.  does  not 
answer  the  purpose  of  including  all  salts  under  one  class.  See  Salts;  see  also  Chem- 
istry. 

EINASCO,  at.  of  Lombardy,  about  11  m.  n.w.  of  Pavia.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle, 
whei'e,  in  Sept.,  1418,  Beatrice  di  Tenda,  ^v•ife  of  the  duke  Filippo  ilaria,  'was  beheaded 
by  order  of  her  husband,  who  unjustly  su.spected  her  of  infidelity.     Pop.  about  1000. 

EIN-BIR-KILISA'  (One  Thousand  and  One  Churches),  the  name  of  extensive  ruins  in 
the  pashaiic  of  Kararnania,  Asia  Minor,  and  20  m.  n.n.w.  of  the  town  of  Karaman. 
The  ruins  consist  chietiy  of  tlie  remains  of  Byzantine  churches,  evidently  of  great 
antiquity,  and  .some;  of  very  considerable  size.  B.  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Lystra, 
where  the  cripple  was  healed  by  St.  Paul. 

BINCHE,  at.  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut,  on  the  Haine.  about  10  m.  e.s.e.  of 
Jions.  It  is  well  built  and  walled,  with  a  fine  square,  ornamented  with  a  fountain,  and 
has  manufactures  of  leather,  cutlery,  pottery,  glass,  etc.,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
lace,  paper,  marble,  and  coal.     Pop.  '70,  about  7000. 

BINDRABAN',  a  t.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  is  situated  in  the  district  of 
3Iutlra  and  lieutenant-governorship  of  the  n.w.  provinces.  It  is  in  lat.  37°  34'  n.,  and 
long.  77"  45'  e.,  being  823  m.  to  the  n.w.  of  Calcutta,  and  93  to  the  s.  of  Delhi.  The 
population  of  B.,  almo.st  exclusively  Hindu,  was,  in  1871,  31,500.  The  performance  of 
religious  rites  appears  to  be  the  principal  business  of  the  place.  Crowds  of  pilgrims 
come  from  all  parts  of  India,  more  particularly  in  honor  of  Krishna;  and,  through  the 
munificence  of  wealthy  devotees,  sacred  edifices  are  constantly  becoming  more  numerous 
and  costly.     Here,  as  at  Benares,  the  immediate  margin  of  the  river  is  occupied  by  flights 
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of  steps,  or  ghauts,  as  tl:cy  arc  called.      Tliesc  extend  for  about  a  mile  aloug  the  bank, 
being  constructed  of  red  stone,  which  is  brought  from  Jcyporc,  nearly  150  m.  distant. 

BINDWEED.     Sec  Co.woLvxjixs. 

BINGEIT  (the  ancient  Vincuin  or  Blnqium),  a  t.  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Ilesse-Darnt- 
stadt,  Germany,  i.s  situated  in  a  charming  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  on 
the  riglit  of  the  Nahc,  here,  cros.scd  bj'  a  bridge,  generally  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Romans,  and  called  the  bridge  of  Drusus.  Pop.  '75,  0404,  who  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fustian,  leather,  tiannel,  and  to])acco.  The  vine  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  tht  surrounding  country.  The  celebrated  Selinrlachberger  wineis 
produced  in  the  vineyard  of  the  same  name,  near  the  village  of  Riidesheim.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  is  the  Rochusberg,  with  a  chapel,  to  which  annual  pilgrimages  are 
made.  On  the  declivity  of  the  hill  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  old  casile  (blown 
up  by  the  French  in  1(589),  in  which  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  was  detained  a  prisoner  by 
bis  son  in  the  3-car  1105.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Xahe  is  the  Rupertsberg,  with  the 
ruins  of  a  monaster}',  in  which  St.  Hildegarde  resided  in  the  12th  century.  Below  the 
town  is  the  celebrated  Bingcrloch,  formerly  a  very  dangerous  point  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Rhine,  on  account  of  the  sunk  rocks  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
passage  tlnough  which  the  waters  rushed  loud  and  fimous,  stretched  across  the  river; 
but,  in  the  year  1834,  these  rocks  were  partially  blown  up,  so  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  gi'eat  danger.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  stands  the  tower,  in  which,  according  to 
the  legend,  bishop  Hatlo  was  devoured  by  rats  in  the  year  909.  Ilistorj',  however,  fixes 
the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  tower  in  the  13th  c,  as  a  toll-house  for  the  collection  of 
duties  on  goods  passing  this  point  in  the  river. 

BINGHAM,  IIiR.VM,  1790-1809;  b.  Vt.;  a  Congregational  minister,  graduate  of  Mid- 
dlebury  college  and  Andover  seminary,  and  first  missionary  to  the  Sandwich  islamls, 
where  he  remained  until  1841. 

BINGHAM,  Joseph,  1(568-1723;  an  English  clergyman,  educated  at  Oxford;  a  tutor 
in  the  college  iu  1691,  and  a  rector  near  Winchester  somewhat  later.  Here  he  wrote 
his  valuable  Antiquities  of  Ike  C-'wi-itian  Church.  He  was  subsequently  rector  at  Havant, 
near  Portsmouth,  Like  many  other  simple  souls  of  the  period,  he  lost  his  little  property 
iu  the  "  South  sea  bubble." 

BIXGHAMTOX,  a  city  in  Broome  co.,  K  Y.,  beautifully  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Chenango  and  the  Susquehanna  rivers,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chenango  canal,  and 
on  three  railroads,  the  New  York  and  Erie,  the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton,  and  the 
Albany  and  Susquehanna;  pop.  '75,  15,518.  It  is  iu  a  fine  agricultural  region,  a  few 
miles  n.  of  the  Pennsj'lvania  line,  and  has  a  large  local  and  canal  and  railroad  trade. 
The  rivers  furnish  abundant  water-power,  and  there  are  a  number  of  large  manufac- 
tories. The  most  important  public  institution  is  the  New  York  state  asylum  for  inebri- 
ates, which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  several  years.  Other  institutions  are 
the  Dean  college,  the  Binghamton  academy,  a  Roman  Catholic  academy,  a  high-school, 
and  a  dozen  or  more  churches.  Three  daify  and  five  weekly  newspapers  are  issued  here. 
B.  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  iu  that  section  of  the  state.  It  is  214  m.  u.n.w. 
of  New  York,  and  142  m.  s.w.  of  Albany,  by  rail. 

BINGLEY,  a  t.  and  township  in  the  "West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  15  m.  w.n.w.  of  Leeds, 
situated  on  an  eminence  in  a  well-wooded  district,"betwcen  the  Aire  and  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  canal.  It  chiefly  consists  of  one  long  street.  It  has  considerable  worsted, 
cotton,  and  paper  manufactures.     Pop.  '71,  15,952. 

BINNACLE,  formerly  called  biftaclc  (Fr.  huhitade),  is  a  wooden  box  or  case  for  contain- 
ing a  ship's  compass,  together  with  other  apparatus  (especially  a  lamp)  essential  to  its 
use.  In  large  ships,  there  are  generally  two  biiuiacles,  one  for  the  steersman,  and  one 
for  the  officer  or  seaman  who  "  eons"  or  superintends  the  steering.  Sometimes  a  lamp 
is  so  placed  as  to  illuminate  two  compasses  at  night,  sometimes  only  one.  Many 
improvements  have  I'ecently  been  made  iu  binnacles.     See  CoirPAss,  Maiuneu's. 

BINNEY,  Amos,  1803-47;  b.  Boston;  educated  at  Brown  Lmiversity,  studied  medi- 
cine, became  a  merchant,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  science,  being  one  of  the 
founders  and  the  first  president  of  the  Boston  society  of  natural  history,  and  of  the 
American  association  of  naturalists  and  geologists,  over  whicli  he  presided  until  his 
death.  As  a  legislator,  he  promoted  the  scientific  survey  of  the  state;  he  wrote  many 
valuable  papers  in  the  journal  of  the  natural  history  society;  devoted  yeai-s  to  the  study 
of  mollusks,  and  wrote  Icrrestriul  and  Air-breathing  Mollnska  of  the  Unit^;d  Stdtcs  and 
Adjeicent  Territories  of  North  America,  which  was  published  with  fine  illustrations  after 
his  death. 

BINNEY,  Horace.  i.t,.i>..  1780-1875;  b.  Philadelphia;  a  distinguished  law^-er, 
for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  bar;  director  in  the  U.  S.  Bank, 
and  trustee  to  wind  uj)  its  affairs.  He  was  a  member  of  comrress  in  1833-35,  but  held 
no  other  ])olitifal  office.  One  of  his  great  cases  was  the  defense  of  the  citv  of  Phil-i- 
df'lphia  acainsf,  the  suit  of  certain  heirs  of  Stephen  Girard.  He  wrote  The  Leaders  of  the 
Old  Bar  of  Philadelphia,  The  Privilege  of  th^Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  Under  the  Constitution, 
and  many  valuable  unpublished  papers. 
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BINNEY,  Rev.  Thomas,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  modern  prenchers 
of  the  indcpeudent.s  in  Engiund,  Wiis  b.  at  Newcastle  in  1798.  After  olliciating  as  a 
clergyman  in  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  he  in  1829  removed  to  London,  where  lie  soon 
acquired  extensive;  popularity.  The  hall  in  wliieh  he  preached  becoming  too  small 
for  his  congregation,  Weigli-house  chapel,  near  London  Bridge,  was  erected  for  him  by 
Ms  hearers  in  1833.  Here  he  continued  to  labor  with  great  success  for  nearly  40  years, 
attracting  around  him  a  large  number  of  the  more;  intelligent  class  of  young  men  in  the 
metropolis.  An  address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  new  chapel,  containing  animad- 
versions on  the  English  church,  brought  B.  into  notoriety  from  the  replies  it  called 
forth  from  many  English  clergymen.  He  afterwards  took  the  more  liberal  side  in  the 
Rivulet  controversy  regarding  the  orthodoxy  of  c^ertaiu  hymns  of  high  ])oetic  merit, 
■written  by  the  Rev.  T.  Lynch  of  London.  In  1845  he  visited  Canada  and  the  United 
States;  and  in  1857-59  made  a  successful  preaching  and  lecturing  tour  in  Australia.  H« 
resigned  in  1871  the  pastorate  of  Weigh-house  chapel.  As  a  preacher,  B.  was  remark- 
able less  as  an  orator  than  for  breadth  of  view,  originality  of  thought,  and  force  of 
expression.  Among  the  most  i)opular  of  his  religious  works  are:  Conscieiiti/tus  Ckrical 
Xfonconformily,  The  Practical  Poicer  of  Faith,  Service  of  Scmq  in  the  Ilause  of  the  Lord, 
Money,  and  /s  it  P<)sxi^Ae  to  make  the  Bedof  Both  Worlds?  He  died  in  1874. — See  Memorial 
of  B.,  edited  by  John  Stoughton,  d.d.,  1875. 

BINOCULAR  MICROSCOPE,  a  microscope  adapted  to  be  used  by  both  eyes  at 
the  same  time.  It  lias  only  one  set  of  object  glasses,  but  the  pencil  of  light,  after  pass- 
ing these  lenses,  is  divided,  and  the  parts  are  sent  to  the  eyes  separatelj'.  The  division 
is  caused  hy  a  trapezoidal  jirism  that  is  pushed  latterally  into  the  pencil  of  light,  cutting 
off  one  half;  the  other  half  goes  on  directly  to  one  eye.  That  part  of  the  pencil  which 
is  obstructed  enters  the  lower  face  of  the  prism  normally  and  is  not  there  changed;  it 
meets  the  second  face  internally  at  such  an  angle  as  causes  it  to  be  wholly  reflected  and 
to  pass  back  through  the  glass  to  the  third  face;  here  it  is  again  totally  reflected,  and  it 
passes  thence  out  of  the  glass  normally  through  the  fourth  face.  The  result  at  all  these 
changes  of  direction  is  to  give  it  a  path,  slightly  oblique,  to  that  of  the  unchanged  ray, 
that  will  carry  it  through  an  oblique  tube  to  the  second  eye.  The  rays  of  light  cro.ss  in 
the  objective ;  hence,  to  obtain  a  stereoscopic  effect — that  is,  to  cause  the  object  to  stand 
forth  as  a  solid,  its  three  dimensions  being  properly  appreciated — the  light  which  comes 
from  the  left  side  of  the  object  must  enter  the  right  eye,  and  rice  versa.  Shoiild  the 
light  from  the  right  side  enter  the  right  eye,  a  pseudoscopic  effect  follows ;  projections 
seem  hollows,  and  hollows  look  like  elevations.  The  binocular  microscope  has  two  eye 
pieces.  It  is  restful  to  the  eyes,  and  with  low  powers  gives  information  not  to  be  had 
otherwise,  showing  the  depth,  as  well  as  the  length  and  breadth,  of  the  thing  ob.served. 
The  binocular  telescope  has  two  tubes  and  two  sets  of  lenses  throughout.  A  pair  of 
opera-glasses  is  a  familiar  example. 

BINOMIAL,  in  algebra,  is  a  quantity  consisting  of  two  terms  or  parts — e.g.,  a-\-b, 
or  9—5;  a  trinomial  consists  of  three  terms,  as  a, -^  h -\- c,  or  10 -|- 5  —  8.  The 
Binomial  Theorem  is  that  remarkable  series  of  analytical  formula  by  which  any  power 
of  a  B.  can  be  expressed  and  developed.  Thus,  the  8th  or  any  other  power  oi  a  -\-  b 
can  be  at  once  written  down  without  going  through  the  actual  multiplication  oi  a-\-b 
by  itself  for  the  given  number  of  times.  The  older  mathematicians  were  acquainted 
with  this  theorem  in  the  case  of  integral  exponents,  though  the  actual  discoverer  is 
unknown.  Newton  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  its  truth  for  all  exponents — fractional 
and  negative,  as  well  as  integral.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  his  discoveries,  and  is 
engraved  on  his  tomb.  Among  its  many  applications,  it  affords  the  means  of  finding 
any  root  of  any  number  much  more  conveniently  than  by  the  usual  method  of 
extraction. 

BINON  DO,  a  t.  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  Philippines,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pasig, 
opposite  to  Manilla,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  magnificent  stone  bridge,  411  ft.  in 
length.  This  bridge  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  structure  erected  by  Europeans  in  the 
east.  B.  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  natives  of  the  Philippines,  but  is  also  the  residence  of 
some  Europeans.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  province  of  Tondo.  Pop. 
29,300. 

BINTANG',  an  island  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  about  40  m.  s.e.  of  Singapore,  and  in 
lat.  1°  5'  n.,  long.  104"  29'  east.  Area,  600  sq.  miles.  Pop.,  including  that  of  small  adja- 
cent isles,  13,000.  It  is  calculated  that  not  less  than  4000  tons  of  the  astringent  gum 
called  gambir  are  obtained  here  annually.  This,  along  with  rice  and  pepper,  forms  its 
chief  exports. 

BINTURONG,  Irfidei^.  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  nearly  allied  to  raccoons  (q. v.),  from 
which  the  chief  distinction  is  in  the  smaller  and  less  tuberculated  back  molar  (grinder) 
teeth.     Only  two  species  are  known,  natives  of  Malacca,  Java,  Sumatra,  etc. 

BI'OBI'O,  the  largest  river  of  Chili,  has  a  w.n.w.  course  from  the  Andes  to  Concepcion 
on  the  Pacific,  being  2  m.  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  for  boats  from  the  sea  to 
the  mountains.  Its  lower  stream  separates  the  province  of  Concepcion  on  the  n.  from 
independent  Araucania  on  the  south. 
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OUO  Biology. 

BIOGRAPHY  (from  the  Gr.  bios,  life,  and  graphe,  writing)  is  the  term  npplicd  to  tliat 
department  of  literature  which  treats  of  the  lives  of  individuals.  The  mode  of  treat- 
ment, especially  in  modern  times,  is  far  from  uniform.  In  some  cases,  B.  api)roache8 
the  sphere  of  phiiosoi)hy;  in  others,  that  of  history;  while  in  the  majority  it  assumes,  to 
a  large  extent,  the  character  of  analytic  or  descriptive  criticism.  To  none  of  these 
modes,  theoretically  considered,  can  "there  be  any  valid  objection;  everytliing  depends 
on  the  judiciousness  of  the  biographer.  The  great  points  which  he  nmsi  keep  perpetu- 
ally in  view  are  tiie  personality  and  characteristics  of  his  subject.  If  these  are  buried 
under  a  load  of  digressive  dissertations,  his  book,  however  valuable  or  interesting,  ceases 
to  be  a  B.,  except  m  name.  Anciently,  B.  was  more  of  a  mere  curHcuhiin.  vitin  than  it 
is  now;  that  is  to  say,  the  leading  incidents  of  a  man's  life  were  narrated  in  their  his- 
torical sequence,  without  any  elaborate  attempt  to  analyze  the  character  from  which 
they  emanated.  Like  ancient  history,  it  was  possessed  of  a  simjjle  greatness,  a  stately 
dignity  of  narrative,  colored  here  and  there  but  sparingly  with  grave  eulogy  or  censure. 
Modern  B.,  on  the  other  hand,  like  modern  history,  is  full  of  elucidations,  criticism,  and 
disquisition;  and  if  wanting  in  tlie  severe  grace  of  its  classic  predecessor,  it  is  much 
more  lively,  acute,  and  expansive. 

BiourapliicMl  literature  appears  to  have  existed  from  a  very  early  period.  The  oldest 
lustori(-al  books  of  tlx;  J(!ws  abound  with  beautiful  examples  of  it,  such  as  the  lives  of 
the  patriarchs  and  the  story  of  liuth.  But  what,  indeed,  are  the  mythologies  of  all 
ancient  nations,  except  a  chaos  of  heroic  or  divine  biographies  written  not  on  walls  of 
stone  or  rolls  of  parchment,  or  leaves  of  papyrus,  but  on  the  tablets  of  the  memory? 
Of  purely  biographical  works,  the  most  valuable  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
Greeks  is  the  ^Parallel  Litres  of  Plutarch,  a  composition  of  the  2d  c.  after  Christ.  Roman 
literature  also  possesses  an  admirable  specimen  in  the  Life  of  Agricula  by  his  son-in-law, 
Tacitus.  Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great  (in  Latin)  by 
Curtius,  and  of  Apollonim  of  Tyana  (in  Greek)  by  Philostratus,  Lines  of  the  Sophists  (ia 
Greek)  by  Philostratus,  and  a  Life  of  Plato  (in  Greek)  by  Olympiodorus  of  Alexandria. 

Coming  later  down,  we  encounter  St.  Jerome's  Lives  of  the  Fathers;  while  biogra- 
phies, more  or  less  complete,  of  saints,  martyrs,  bishops,  etc.,  are  scattered  profusely 
through  primitive  ecclesiastical  literature.  The  monks  of  the  middle  ages  also  worked 
hard  at  the  manufacture  of  absurd  and  superstitious  legendary  biographies,  in  whicli 
the  hunger  for  the  marvelous  characteristic  of  that  credulous  time  was  hugely  gratified. 
Modern  biographical  literature  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  17th  c,  and  has  since 
developed  itself  to  an  unmanageable  extent.  Among  the  most  valuable  works  belonging 
to  this  class,  written  since  the  reformation,  may  be  mentioned  Vasari's  Lives  of  tlie 
Painters  (FXovQnce,  1550);  the  Acta  Sanetorum  (q.v.);  TiWemonVs  Memoires  pour  sertir  a 
VHistoire  Ecclesiastiqne  des  six  P-emieres  SiMes  de  VEnglise,  in  16  vols.  4to  (Paris,  1693); 
Thomas  StAn]ey's  History  of  Philosopht/,  containing  the  Lives,  Opinions,  Actions,  and  Dis- 
courses of  Philosophers  of  every  Sect  (1655-63) ;  Bayle's  Dictionaire  LUstorique  et  Critique  (Rot- 
terdam, 1697);  3 ohnsoxi's  Lives  of  the  Poets  (completed  in  1781);  the  Biographie  Unimr- 
selle  (1810-28);  Oonrersations-Le.vicon  (10th  edition,  1851-55);  Charles  Knight's  English 
Cyclopivdia,  biographical  section  (1856-57).  As  for  individual  biographies  in  modem 
times,  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  them.  It  having  unhappily  been  discovered 
that  these  constitute  the  most  attractive  form  of  literature,  the  world  is  annually  inun- 
dated with  an  intolerable  flood  of  lives  of  nobodies.  At  present,  the  most  insignificant 
literary,  clerical,  or  philanthropical  personages  are  not  permitted  to  pass  quietly  away. 
Nevertheless,  amid  the  desert  of  commonplace,  the  choicest  oases  may  be  found;  works 
so  rich  in  ])U'asant  or  profound  thought,  so  copious  in  agreeable  gossip,  so  valuable  in 
unexpected  glimpses  and  revelations  of  character,  so  abundant,  in  short,  in  everything 
that  can  stinuilate,  elevate,  or  enlighten,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  they  should  be  read 
and  re-read  with  avidity.  Chief  among  such  in  our  own  coimtry  is  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson  (1790).  During  the  present  century  also  appeared  the  Life  of  John  Sterling,  by 
Thomas  Cailyle,  a  work  which  is  considered  a  model  of  its  kind;  and  the  Life  of  Goethe 
by  G.  H.  Lewes,  which  has  been  universally  accepted,  both  in  Germany  and  England, 
as  an  adequate  B.  of  the  illustrious  monarch  of  continental  literature.  In  France, 
•where  B. ,  at  least  in  the  shape  of  "memoirs,"  has  attained  perfection,  we  may  specify 
among  otliers  the  Life  of  Descartes  by  Baillet,  of  Charles  XII.  by  Voltaire,  of  Voltaire  by 
Condorcet,  of  Fenelon  and  Bossuet  by  cardinal  de  Bausset,  of  Moliere  and  Corncille  by 
M.  Taschereau,  and  of  Monk  by  Guizot.  In  Germany,  among  others,  we  have  the  Life 
of  Heyne  by  Heeren,  of  Reinhard  bj^  Poelitz,  and  of  Dorothea,  Ducliess  of  Courland,  by 
Tledge;  while  America  has  contributed  the  valuable  Zzjc  of  vhristopfwr  Columbus  by 
Washington  Irving. 

An  autobiograiifiy  is  the  life  of  a  person  written  by  him  or  her  self.  This  branch  of 
literature,  also,  has  become  sujierabundant  in  this  egotistic  and  self-conscious  age. 
Unquestionably  the  highest  work  in  this  dei>artment  of  literature  is  Goethe's  Dichtung 
und  Wahrheit,  a  kind  of  idealized  autobiography,  in  which  the  outward  and  inward 
truth,  the  fact  and  poetry  of  the  author's  life,  are  strangely  but  beautifully  interwoven. 

BIOLOGY  (Gr.),  or  the  science  of  life,  embraces  properly  all  knowledge  regarding 
organized  beings  as  distinguished  from  the  inorganic  world.  But  in  a  narrower  sense  it 
designates  much  the  .same  as  human  physiology  (q.  v.  and  Life). 
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BIOLOGY  (ante),  a  title  under  -wlncli  are  clu.'^sod  the  sciences  that  deal  ^Yi1h  the  phe- 
nomena inaiiifcsted  by  living  matter.  It  is  customary  to  make  a  separalu  grouj)  of  suck 
phenomena  as  pertain  especially  to  mental  organizatiim,  under  tiie  iill«'s  of  "  ps3-ciiology" 
and  "  sociology," ')Vit  no  natural  line  can  he  assigned  as  separating  tiie  subject  matter 
under  those  heads  from  the  more  C(;mprclicnsiv'e  term  at  tiie  licad  of  Ihisai'ticie.  Psy- 
chology is  closely  connected  with  physiology;  wiiile  there  are  ])hases  of  social  lifo 
exhibited  by  animals,  as  well  as  men,  wliich  come  wilhin  the  province  of  the  biologist. 
The  biological  sciences,  ou  the  other  hand,  are  distinctly  separated  from  those  which 
treat  of  non-living  matter,  so  far  as  the  properties  of  living  matter  distinguish  it  clearly 
from  all  other  things,  and  inasmuch  as  the  present  state  of  knowledge  furnishes  no  Ihik 
between  the  living  and  the  non-living. 

The  distinctive  Pkopektieh  ok  Living  Matter  are:  1.  \\9  chemical  composition, 
consisting  always  of  one  or  more  com])lex  forms  of  a  compoimd  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  the  so-called  jjnjtcine — which  h;us  not  been  found  except  as  a  prod- 
uct of  living  bodies — joined  with  a  large  inctportion  of  water,  and  forming  the  chief 
constituent  of  a  substance  which,  in  its  primary  state,  is  called  protoplasm.  2.  Its  uni- 
wrsat  dmiiU^fjnUion  and  lonatchy  oxidntloH ,  and  its  concomitant  reijiiegrtition  b//  the  iutussuj- 
oepiion  of  new  matter.  A  process  of  waste  following  the  decomposition  of  the  molecules 
of  the  protoplasm,  in  virtue  of  which  they  divide  into  more  highly  oxidated  products 
which  cease  to  form  any  portion  of  the  living  body,  is  a  constant  phenomenon  of  life. 
It  is  thought  that  one  of  these  waste  products  i^;  carbonic  acid,  and  that  the  others  con- 
tain the  remainder  of  the  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  other  elements  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  i)rotoplasm.  The  new  matter,  received  to  make  good  this  constant  lo.ss,  is 
either  iilready-formed  protoplasmic  material,  supplied  by  another  living  thing,  or  may 
be  elements  of  the  protoplasm  united  in  simpler  combinations  which  liavc  constant!}^  to 
be  built  into  protoplasm  by  the  agency  of  the  living  matter  itself.  In  either  case  the 
addition  of  molecules  to  those  already  existing  is  by  interjHjsition  between  the  existing 
moltcules,  and  not  at  the  surface  of  the  living  mass.  If  the  processes  of  disintegratiou 
and  reconstruction  which  characterize  life  balance  each  other,  the  size  of  the  living  mass 
remains  statiomuy;  but  if  the  reconst-'ictive  process  is  more  rapid  than  the  disintegra- 
tive, the  living  body  is  enlarged  or  grows.  However,  the  increase  of  size  which  consti- 
tutes growth  is  the  result  of  molecular  intussusception,  and  dillers  from  growth  by 
accretion  (as  may  be  observed  in  crj'staLs),  which  is  ell'ecled  solely  by  the  addition  exter- 
nally of  new  matter;  therefore,  the  term  "grow"  as  applied  to  stones  siguities  a  process 
entirelj'  different  from  "growth"  of  animals  and  plants.  3.  Its  tendency  to  undergo 
cycliceil  chingeti.  In  nature's  ordinary  course  all  living  matter  proceeds  from  pre-exist- 
ing living  matter,  some  portion  of  the  latter  being  detached  and  acquiring  a  separate  and 
independent  existence.  Tiie  latest  forms  have  the  family  characteristics  of  parentage 
or  descent,  the  same  power  and  process  of  reproducing  the  same  life,  or  nearl}'  so,  end- 
ing their  life  after  the  manner  of  the  parent,  and  being  resolved  into  more  highly 
oxidated  compounds  of  their  elements.  A  particular  living  body  constantly  changes 
not  only  its  substance,  but  also  its  form  and  size,  the  end  of  which  is  the  decay  and 
death  of  that  particular  body,  the  continuation  of  its  kind  being  provided  for  by  the 
detachment  of  parts,  which  pass  through  the  same  series  of  forms  as  the  parent.  No 
forms  of  non-living  matter,  not  derived  from  a  living  source,  will  exhil)it  these  three 
properties,  nor  will  they  approach  to  the  singular  phenomena  explained  under  the  above 
2(\  and  3d  heads.  Living  matter  lias  some  oth  'r  peculiarities,  the  principal  of  which  are: 
the  dependence  of  all  its  activities  upon  moisture  (and  heat  within  a  limited  range)  and 
tlie  fact  that  it  usually  has  a  certain  stiaicture  or  organization.  As  to  moisture,  there  is 
a  large  proportion  of  water  in  all  living  matter;  drying  to  a  certain  point  arrests  vital 
activity,  and  the  entire  absence  of  water  is  incompatible  with  either  actual  or  potential 
life.  Still,  many  of  the  simjile  forms  imiy  be  dried  so  as  to  appear  to  be  non-living  mat- 
ter wliile  tiiey  are  yet  potentially  alive,  and  on  receiving  proper  moisture  may  return 
to  active  existence  months  or  even  years  after  apparent  death.  Temperature  in  a  proper 
degree  is  a  necessary  condition  of  life;  but  more  or  less  heat  may  destroy  life  altogether 
by  breaking  up  the  molecular  structure  on  which  that  life  depends.  All  vital  activity, 
and  all  the  phenomena  of  nutritive  growth,  movement,  and  reproduction  are  possible 
oidy  bet  v.'cen  certain  limits  of  temperature.  As  the  temperature  nears  these  limits  the 
manifestations  of  life  weaken  and  vanish,  though  they  may  recover  by  a  return  to  nor- 
mal conditions;  but  any  considerable  transcending  of  the  natural  limits  of  temperature 
must  result  in  death.  These  limits  of  temperature  are  not  clearly  definable,  since  they 
vary  widely  with  varying  matter,  and  with  the  conditions  of  moisture  that  accompany 
temperature.  Satisfactory  experiments  on  these  points  are  possible  only  among  the 
lowest  and  simplest  forms  of  life;  but  it  has  been  shown  that  organisms  in  a  dry  .state 
c<in  bear  much  greater  heat  than  w"hen  moist.  The  spores  of  fungi  in  a  dry  condition 
have  borne  248°  to  257°  Fahr. ,  but  the  same  .spores  when  moist  were  killed  at  212\  Dry 
veast  lias  borne  the  surprising  temperature  of  76°  below^  zero  without  being  killed;  and 
m  a  moist  condition  it  has  been  frozen  to  23°  without  killing;  but  a  lower  reduction 
destroyed  life.  The  resistance  of  living  matter  to  cold  depends  greatly  on  the  special 
form  of  the  matter;  but  it  should  be  added  that  experiments  have  not  been  numerous 
enough  to  estal)li.«;h  definite  limits.  There  are  vegetable  growths  at  great  heights  in  tem- 
perate climates,  while  in  the  arctic  regions  they  cover  wide  spaces  of  snow  and  ice,  wh<jr6 
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the  cold  is  extreme  and  continues  for  months  together;  while  the  polar  seas,  north  and 
south,  swarm  -with  dintomaciv  and  rmliolarin.  It  is  on  llic  fUnUnnnar'  tluit  all  surface  life 
in  these  regions  ultimutel}'  depends,  and  their  enormous  quantity  proves  that  their  rate 
of  multiplication  is  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  "tlicm.  and  that  it  is  not 
serious!}-  impeded  by  tlic  low  temperature  of  tlie  water  in  which  thfy  hahitu:d]y  live, 
a  temperature  seldom  mneh  above  freezing.  Turning  to  the  maximum  of  Ik  at  that  life 
can  endure,  we  tind  an  equally  wide  variation.  Cohn  gives  the  results  of  a  series  of 
experiments  co:u!ueted  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  temperature  at  which  haclcria 
are  destroyed  when  living  in  a  fluid  of  detinitc  chemical  composition.  He  made  a  fluid 
containing  one  tenth  of  ;i  gramme  of  potassium  phosphate,  one  tenth  of  a  gramme  of 
crystalliz.ed  magnesium  sulphate,  one  tenth  of  a  gramme  of  tribasic  calcium  i>hosphatc, 
and  two  tenths  of  a  gramme  of  ammonium  tartrate,  dissolved  in  20  cubic  centimetres 
of  distilled  water.  If  to  this  fluid  a  small  portion  of  watercontaining  hacUria  was  added, 
the  multiplication  of  tlie  hadcria  went  on  rapidl}',  whether  the  vessel  was  open  or  elosed. 
Such  vessels,  hermetically  sealed,  were  immersed  in  water  in  various  temperatures.  In 
those  subjc(;ted  for  an  hour  to  143°  Fahr.,  the  bacteria  underwent  no  developn;ent,  the 
fluid  remaining  clear;  l)ut  at  even  122°  the  fluid  became  turbid  in  two  or  three  days  in 
consequence  of  the  multiplication  of  the  bacteria.     It  is  generally  Ijclieved  that  the  sim- 

£ler  forms  of  vegetable  life  are  killed  at  140°;  but  nlgw  live  in  hot  springs  at  even  208°. 
ate  investigations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  arrest,  in  the 
first  place,  of  vitality,  and,  in  the  second  place,  of  its  destruction,  is  the  coagulation  of 
certain  substances  in  the  protoplasm,  and  that  the  latter  contains  various  coagulable 
matters  which  solidify  at  certain  temperatures. 

As  to  life  and  organization ,  a  recent  writer  remarks:  It  may  be  safelj'  said  of  all 
living  things,  large  enough  to  enable  us  to  trust  the  evidence  of  microscopes,  that  they 
are  optically  heterogeneo\is,  and  that  their  diflferent  parts,  especially  the  surface  layers 
as  contrasted  with  exteriors,  differ  physically  and  chemically;  while  in  most  living 
things,  mere  heterogeneity  is  exchanged  for  a  definite  structure,  whereby  the  body  is 
distinguished  into  visible  parts,  which  possess  different  powers  or  functions.  Living 
things  which  present  this  visible  structure  are  said  to  be  "organized;"  and  so  widely 
does  organization  obtain  among  living  beings,  that  "organized"  and  "  living"  are  not 
unfrequenth"  used  as  if  they  were  terms  of  coextensive  applicability.  This  is  not  exacth- 
accurate,  if  it  thereby  be  implied  that  all  living  things  have  a  visible  organization,  a's 
there  are  numerous  forms  of  living  matter  of  which  it  cannot  properly  be  said  that  they 
possess  either  a  definite  structure  or  permanently  specialized  organs:  liiough  doubtle.?'s 
the  simplest  particle  of  living  matter  must  possess  a  highly  complex  molecular  structure 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  vision.  The  broad  distinctions  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  exist 
hetween  every  known  form  of  living  substance  and  every  other  component  of  the  mate- 
rial world,  justify  the  separation  of  the  biological  sciences  from  all  others.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  differences  between  living  and  non-living  maUer  are  such  as  to 
justify  the  assumption  that  the  forces  at  work  in  the  one  are  different  from  those  which, 
arc  to  be  met  with  in  the  other.  Considered  apart  from  tlie  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness, the  phenomena  of  life  are  all  dependent  upon  the  working  of  the  same  physical 
and  chemical  forces  as  those  which  arc  active  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  may  be  con- 
venient to  use  the  terms  "vitality"  and  "  vital  force"  to  denote  the  causes  of  certain  great 
groups  of  natural  operations,  as  we  employ  "electricity"  and  "electrical  force"  to 
denote  others;  Init  it  ceases  to  be  proper  to  do  so  if  such' a  name  implies  the  alxsurd 
assumption  that  "electricity"  and  "vitality"  are  entities  playing  the  part  of  etficient 
causes  of  electrical  or  vital  phenomena.  A  mass  of  living  protoplasm  is  sim])ly  a 
molecular  machine  of  great  complexity,  the  total  results  of  the  working  of  which,  of  its 
vital  phenomena,  depend  on  the  one  hand  upon  its  construction,  and  on  the  other  upon 
the  euerg}'  supplied  to  it;  and  to  speak  of  "  vitalit}^"  as  anything  but  the  name  of  a 
series  of  operations,  is  as  if  one  should  talk  of  the  "  horology' of  a  c]oc'k. —{Hyxlei/.} 
Other  writers,  objecting  to  this  use  of  terms,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  if  the 
term  "vitality"  be  thus  limited  in  science  to  a  series  ox  operations,  the  term  "life"  is 
not  thereby  precliuled  from  a  larger  application. 

Coming  to  the  Classification  ok  the  Phenomena  of  Life,  v.-e  find  that  living 
matter.  f)r  protoplasm,  and  the  products  of  its  metamorphoses,  may  be  regaidcd  undc'r 
four  aspects:  1.  It  has  a  certain  external  and  internal  form,  the'  latter  being  usually 
called  "  .structure. "~-  2.  It  occupies  a  certain  position  in  space  and  time.  3."  It  is  the 
siibject  of  the  operation  of  certain  forces,  bj'  virtue  of  which  it  undergoes  internal 
changes,  modifies  external  objects,  and  is  modified  by  them.  4.  Its  form,  place,  and 
powers  are  the  effects  of  certain  causes  corresponding  to  these  four  aspects.  Biology  is 
s<.'parated  into  four  chief  subdivisions,  which  are:  I.  Morphologj-;  II.  Distribution;  III. 
Physiolog}-;  IV.  .^Etiology. 

I.  MoiiPHOLOGY.  As  far  as  living  beings  have  form  and  structure  they  come  within 
the  province  of  anatomy  and  Jiistohfiy,  the  latter  being  the  name  for  microscopic  analysis 
of  living  forms.  When  the  form  and  structure  of  a  living  being  are  not  the  same  during 
its  whole  existence,  but  undergo  changes,  such  beings  have  development,  and  the  history 
of  development  is  an  account  of  the  anatomj-  of  a  living  being  at  successive  epochs  of 
Us  existence,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  one  anatomical  stage  pa.sscs  into  another. 
Finally,  the  systematic  statement  and  generalization  of  the  facts  of  morphology,  in  such 
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a  manner  as  to  arrange  living  beings  into  groups  according  to  their  degrees  of  likeness, 
is  taxonomi/.  The  study  of  anatcny  anrl  clevclopmeut  has  brought  out  certain  geuerali- 
(Zatlons  of  wide  ^applicability  and  inipoilance. 

1.  iMost  i)lant3  and  animals  are  aggregates  of  cells.  Ordinary  dissection  by  unassisted 
vision  suffices  to  sejiarale  the  body  of  any  of  the  higher  anininls  or  plants  into  fabrics  of 
different  sorts,  which  in  the  same  organism  always  present  the  same  gein;ral  arrange- 
ment, but  in  different  organisms  are  combined  in  dilfering  manner.  The  dl.^crinunation 
of  tliese  comjniratiwl}'  few  fabrics,  or  tissues,  of  whicli  organisms  are  composed,  was 
the  first  step  toward  that  ultimate  analysis  of  visible  structure  which  lia:^  beconxc  possi- 
ble onl}'  by  recent  perfection  of  microscopes  and  improved  methods  of  preparation. 
Ilistolog}',  wliich  eraiiodies  the  results  of  such  analj'sis,  shows  thai  every  tissue  of  a 
plant  is  composed  of  more  or  less  modified  structural  elements,  each  of  which  is  called 
a  cell;  and  this  cell  in  its  simplest  condition  is  oidy  a  mass  of  plotoplasm.  surrounded  by 
a  coat  or  sac  called  the  cell-wall,  which  contaii.s  cellulose.  In  various  tissues  tlie  cells 
may  undergo  innumerable  changes  of  form,  the  jirotoplasm  may  change  into  a  nucleus 
■with  its  nucleolus,  a  primordial  utricle,  and  a  cavity  lilled  with  watery  fluid,  and  the 
cell-wall  may  be  altered  in  composition  or  stiniclure,  or  may  coalesce  willi  other  cell- 
walls.  But  liowever  extensive  these  changes  may  be,  the  fact  rumaius  clear  that  the  tissues 
are  made  up  of  morphologically  distinct  units,  which  arc  the  cells.  Every  plant,  so  far 
as  traceable,  may  be  said  "to  commence  existence  as  a  simple  cell,  identical  in  its  funda- 
mental characteristics  with  the  least  modified  of  those  cells  of  whicli  the  whole  body 
is  composrd.  Cell  walls,  however,  are  not  always  necessary.  There  are  plants  which 
spend  a  portion  of  their  existence  in  the  condition  of  u  spiieroid  of  protoplasm,  with 
nothing  like  a  wall,  while  at  Other  tunes  the  i^rotoplasmic  body  becomes  Liclosed  within 
a  cell-wall  fabricated  by  its  superficial  layer.  Therefore,  just  as  the  nucleus,  the  primor- 
dial utricle,  and  the  central  fluid  are  no  essential  constituents  of  the  morphological 
unit  of  the  plant,  but  represent  results  of  its  metamorphoses,  so  tlie  cell-wall  is  equally 
unessential;  and  either  the  term  "cell"  must  acquire  a  merely  technical  .significance  as 
the  equivalent  of  "  morphological  unit,"  or  some  new  terra  must  be  invented  to  describe 
the  latter.  Probably  it  would  be  least  inconvenient  to  modify  the  signification  of  the 
term  "cell." 

Analysis  of  animal  tissue  has  led  to  similar  difficulties  in  terminology.  In  the 
higher  animals,  however,  the  modifications  which  the  cells  undergo  are  so  extensive  that 
the  fact  that  tlie  tissues  are,  as  in  plants,  resolvable  into  an  aggregation  of  morphological 
units,  could  never  have  been  established  without  the  aid  of  the  study  of  development, 
which  proves  that  the  animal,  no  less  than  the  plant,  commences  its  traceable  existence  ae 
a  simple  cell,  fundamentally  identical  with  the  less  modified  cells  which  are  found  in'the 
tissues  of  the  adult.  Tiiough  the  nucleus  is  almost  constant  among  animal  cells,  it  is 
not  imiversalh' present:  and  among  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life  the  protoplasmic 
mass  which  represents  the  morphological  unit  may  be,  as  in  the  lowest  plants,  devoid  of 
a  nucleus.  In  the  animal  the  cell-wall  never  has  the  character  of  a  shut  sac  containing 
cellulose:  and  it  is  not  a  little  diiflcult,  in  many  Cixses,  to  say  how  much  of  the  so-called 
cell-wal!  of  the  animal  celJ  answers  to  the  primordial  utricle,  and  how  much  to  the 
proper  "cellulose  cell-wall"  of  the  vegetable  cell.  But  it  is  certain  that  in  the  animal, 
as  in  the  plant,  neither  cell-wall  nor  nucleus  are  essential  constituents  of  the  cell,  inasmuch 
as  bodies  which  are  unquestionably  the  equivalents  of  cells — true  morphological  units — 
are  mere  masses  of  protoplasm,  devoid  alike  of  cell-wall  and  nucleus. 

It  results,  then,  for  the  whole  living  Avorld,  that  the  morphological  xmit — the  pri- 
marj^and  fundameutu!  form  of  life — is  only  an  individual  mass  of  protoplasm,  in  which 
no  further  structure  is  discoverable;  that  independent  living  forms  may  present  but 
little  advance  on  this  structure;  and  that  all  the  higher  forms  of  life  areaggregates  of 
sucii  morphological  units  or  cells,  variously  modified.  All  that  is  at  present  known 
tends  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  complex  aggregates  of  such  units  of  which  all  the 
higher  animals  and  plants  consist,  no  cell  has  risen  otherwise  than  by  becoming  separated 
from  the  protoplasm  of  a  pre-existing  cell. 

2.  In  the  course  of  its  development,  every  cell  proceeds  from  a  condition  in  which  it 
closely  resembles  every  other  cell,  through  stages  of  gradually  increasing  divergence,  until 
it  reaches  the  coudilion  in  which  it  presents  the  characteristic  features  of  the  elements 
of  a  special  tissue.  The  development  of  the  cell  is.  therefore,  a  gradual  progress  from 
the  general  to  the  special  condition.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  development  of  the 
body  as  a  whole.  However  complicated  one  of  the  higher  animals  or  plants  may  be,  it 
begins  its  separate  existence  under  the  foi-m  of  a  nucleated  cell,  which  by  division 
becomes  converted  into  an  aggregate  of  similar  cells;  the  parts  of  this  aggregate,  follow- 
ing different  laws  of  growth  and  multiplication,  give  rise  to  tlie  rudiments  of  the  organs; 
and  the  parts  of  these  rudiments  again  take  on  those  modes  of  growth  and  multiplication 
and  metamorphosis  which  are  needful  to  convert  the  rudiment  into  the  perfect  structure. 
The  development  of  the  organism  as  a  whole  repeats  the  development  of  tiie  cell.  It  is 
progress  from  a  general  to  a  special  form,  resulting  from  the  gradual  differentiation  of 
the  originally  similar  morphological  units  of  which  the  body  is  composed.  When  tha 
steps,  of  the  development  of  two  animals  are  compared,  the  number  of  the  steps  that  are 
similar  to  one  another  will  be  found  proportioned  to  the  closeness  of  the  resenil)lance  of 
the  adult  forms;  so  it  follows  that  the  more  closely  any  two  animals  are  allied  at  full 
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crowfli  of  strncttiro,  (he  later  are  their  embryonic  conditions  distinguishable;  a  law  that 
18  alil^c  in  both  plants  and  animals. 

8.  Development,  then,  is  a  process  of  differentiation  by  •which  the  primitively  similar 
parts  of  the  living  body  become  more  and  more  unlike  one  another.  Thihi  process  of 
differentiation  may  he  effected  in  several  ways.  The  protoi)lasm  of  the  germ  imiy  not 
undergo  division  p.nd  conversion  into  a  cell  aggregate;  but  in  various  parts  of  il;i  outer 
and  inner  substance  may  he  metamorphosed  directly  into  those  physically  and  chemi- 
cally different  materials  which  constitute  the  body  of  the  adult.  This  occurs  in  such 
nnimal  life  as  that  of  infusorm,  and  in  such  plants  as  the  unicellular  alr/ii'.  But  the 
germ  nint/  undergo  division  and  be  converted  into  an  aggregate  of  cells,  wiiich  cells  give 
rise  to  the  tissues  In'  undergoing  a  metamorphosis  of  the  same  kind  as  that  to  which  the 
whole  body  is  subjected  in  the  case  just  mentioned.  The  l)ody,  formed  in  eiiher  of 
these  ways,  may,  ius  a  whole,  undergo  metamorphoses  by  differentiation  of  its  p;iits,  and 
tlie  differentiation  may  take  place  without  reference  to  any  axis  of  symmetry,  or  it  may 
have  reference  to  such  an  axis.  In  the  latter  case,  the  parts  of  the  body  Avhich  become 
distinguishalile  may  correspond  on  the  two  sides  of  the  axis,  making  bilateral  symmetry,  or 
may  correspond  along  several  lines  paraded  with  the  axis,  making  radial  symmetry.  The 
bilateral  or  radial  symmetry  of  the  body  may  be  further  complicated  by  its  .segmentation, 
or  separation  l)y  divisions,  transverse  to  the  axis,  into  parts,  each  of  which  corresponds 
"witli  its  predecessor  or  successor  in  the  series.  In  the  segmentetl  body  the  segments  may 
or  may  not  give  rise  to  symmetrically  or  unsyrametrically  disposed  processes,  winch  arc 
appeinhidOi,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word.  And  the  highest  degree  of  complication  of 
Structure  in  both  animals  and  plants  is  attained  bj'  the  body  when  it  becomes  divided  into 
segments  provided  with  appendages;  when  the  segments  not  only  become  very  different 
from  one  anoiher,  but  some  coalesce  and  lose  their  primitive  distinctness;  and  when  the 
appendages  anil  t!ic  segments  into  which  they  are  subdivided  similarly  bect)me  differ- 
entiated and  coalesce.  By  such  processes  the  tiowers  of  some  plants  and  the  heads  and 
limbs  of  some  ainmals  attain  their  extraordinary  diversity  and  complication  of  structure. 
A  llower-h\id  is  a  segmented  body  or  xis,  with  a  certain  number  jf  whorls  of  append- 
ages; and  the  jierfect  flower  is  the  result  of  the  gradual  differentiation  and  confluence 
of  tliese  primitively  similar  segments  and  their  appendages.  The  head  of  an  insect  is,  iu 
like  manner,  made  of  segments,  each  with  its  pair  of  appendages,  which,  by  different- 
iation and  confluence,  are  converted  into  feelers  and  variously  modified  oral  appendages 
of  tiie  adult. 

In  all  animals  which  consist  of  cell-aggregates,  the  cells  of  which  the  embryo  is  at 
first  composed  arrange  themselves  by  the  splitting,  or  by  a  process  of  invagination,  of 
the  bh\.«to(ierm  into  two  layers,  the  epiblast,  and  the  hypoblast,  between  wliich  a  third 
intermediate  layer — the  me^oblast — appears,  and  each  layer  gives  ri.se  to  a  definite  group 
of  organs  in  the  adult.  In  the  vertebrata  the  epiblast  gives  rise  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
and  the  epidermis  and  its  derivatives;  the  hypoblast  "to  the  epithelium  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  its  derivatives;  and  the  mesoblast  to  all  the  intermediate  structures.  The  len- 
dency  of  late  research  is  to  prove  that  the  several  layers  of  the  germ  evolve  analogous 
organs  in  invertebrate  animals,  and  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  tracing  the  several  germ- 
layers  back  to  the  blastomeres  of  the  yelk,  from  the  subdivision  of  which  they  all  pro- 
ceed. 

It  may  be  conceived  that  all  forms  of  life  should  have  presented  nearly  the  same  dif- 
ferentiation of  structure,  and  should  have  differed  from  one  another  by  superficial  char- 
acteristics, each  foi-m  passing  by  insensible  gradation  into  those  most'like  it.  In  such 
case,  taxonomy  (the  classification  of  morphological  facts)  must  have  been  confined  to 
forming  an  arrangement  representing  the  serial'gradation  of  these  forms  iu  nature.  Or 
it  may  be  conceived  that  living  beings  should  have  differed  as  widely  in  structure  as 
they  really  do,  but  that  the  interval  between  any  two  extreme  forms  should  have  been 
filled  up  by  an  unbroken  series  of  gradations;  in  which  case  classification  could  effect 
the  formation  of  series  only,  the  strict  definition  of  groups  being  as  impossible  as  in  the 
former  case.  But,  in  fact,  living  beings  differ  widely,  not  only  in  structure  but  in  the 
modes  in  which  the  differences  are  brought  about;  and  the  intervals  between  extreme 
forms  are  not  filled  up  in  the  existing  world  by  complete?  series  of  gradations.  Hence 
living  beings  arc,  to  a  great  extent,  susceptible' of  classification  into  groups,  the  members 
of  eac;h  gi-oup  resembling  one  another,  and  differing  from  all  the  rest  by  definite  pecul- 
iarities. No  two  living  beings  are  exactly  alike,  but  among  endless  diversities  some  con- 
stantly resemble  one  another  so  closely  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  of  demarkation 
between  them,  Avhile  they  differ  only  in  such  characteristics  as  are  associated  Avith  sex. 
These  constitute  a  morphological  species;  while  different  mx>rphologiral  species  are 
defined  by  constant  rharactcri.stics  that  are  not  merely  .sexual.  Generic  groups  thus  con- 
stituted may  be  arranged  into  families,  orders,  classes,  etc. 

II.  DisTRiBTn'iON. — Living  beings  are  different  in  different  zones  of  the  earth  and  iu 
different  heights  above  the  sea,  or  in  different  climates;  and  the  .same  is  true  of  living 
things  in  the  sea.  And  places  that  differ  in  longitude  though  not  differing  in  climate, 
may  have  different  animals  and  plants.  Certain  areas  are  inhabited  by  animal  or  vege- 
table groups  that  are  not  found  elsewhere.  Such  areas  are  denominated  province  of  dis- 
tj'thvtion.  Sue!i  areas  have  no  common  agreements,  either  in  extent,  boundaries,  or  phys- 
ical features.    Indeed,  there  are  no  phenomena  iu  nature  more  capricious  and  arbitrary 
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tliiui  the  (listrilnition  of  livinp:  things.  The  revelations  of  geolog:y  give  \is  an  idea  of  the 
distribution  of  long  extinct  Hi)cc'i('s  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  we  lind  that  entirely 
(lilferent  life  is  now  foiuid  where  these  creatures  once  existed;  and  the  further  we  go 
back  the  wider  the  dilferences.  in  any  locality  the  succession  of  living  forms  may  ai)pear 
to  be  interrupted  by  numerous  breaks;  but  the  tendency  of  pala^ontological  inveslijjation 
is  to  siiovv  tiiat  these  breaks  are  only  apparent.  It  is  evident,  both  witii  reirard  to  ani- 
mals iiiid  plants,  that  the  changes  in  the  living  poj)ul;ition  of  the  earth  whicli  have  taken 
pl.'ice  during  its  history,  hav(!  bei^n  ellected  not  by  the  sudden  disjilacement  ot  one.  set 
of  livirii,^  lieings  ))y  another  but  by  a  process  of  f^a-adual  introduction  of  new  species  and 
the  extinction  of  older  forms.  In  all  parts  of  the  glol)e  in  which  fossiliferous  rocks  have 
been  examined,  tlic  successive  terms  of  the  series  of  living  forms  have  succeeded  each 
other  in  a  uinform  way. 

III.  Physiology. — The  activities  of  living  matter  are  called  its  functions;  and  those 
functions,  tliough  widely  varied,  may  b(!  arranged  in  three  categories.  They  are:  1. 
Fmictions  that  affect  the  materiul  composition  of  the  body  and  determine  its  mass,  whicli 
is  the  balance  of  the  processes  of  waste  on  one  hand,  and  tliose  of  assimilation  on  the 
other.  2.  Functions  which  subserve  the  process  of  reproduction,  which  is  essentially 
the  detachment  of  a  part  endowed  with  the  power  of  developing  into  an  independent 
whole.  3.  Functions  in  virtue  of  which  one  part  of  the  body  is  al)le  to  exert  a  direct 
influence  on  another,  and  the  body,  by  its  parts,  or  as  a  whole,  l)ecomcs  a  source  of 
molecular  motion.  These  categ(jries  are,  1,  evxfcutatire;  2,  f/ii/crah're;  3,  corrdatwe 
functions.  Of  the  three  cla.sses  of  functions  the  first  two  are  invariabl_y  present  in  living 
beiutis.  Some  of  the  lower  J'xjif/l  do  not  possess  the  power  of  changing  the  form,  or  thtJ 
correlative  functions.  In  most  of  the  lower  plants,  however,  and  in  all  known  animals, 
the  body  either con.stantly  or  temporarily  changes  its  form,  either  with  or  without  tlie 
application  of  a  special  stimulus,  and  thereby  changes  the  relations  of  its  parts  to  one 
another,  and  of  the  whole  to  other  bodies.  The  higher  animals  produce  such  changes 
])y  means  of  a  special  tissue  called  nerve;  motion  on  a  large  scale  is  eltecled  by  another 
tissue,  )iiti.sdc;  and  the  organism  is  brought  into  relation  with  surrounding  things  by 
another  special  tissue — that  of  the  senwry  vniaim,  by  means  of  which  the  forces  exerted 
by  surrounding  bodies  are  transmuted  into  aficctions  of  nerve.  In  the  lowest  forms  of 
life  the  functions  that  have  been  enumerated  are  seen  in  their  simplest  forms,  and  they 
are  exerted  indilferentiy,  or  nearly  so,  by  all  parts  of  the  jn'otoplasmic  body;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  functions  of  the  body  of  even  the  highest  organisms,  so  long  as  they 
are  in  the  condition  of  the  nucleated  cell  which  constitutes  the  starting  point  of  their 
development.  But  the  first  process  in  that  development  is  the  division  of  the  germ  into 
a  number  of  morphological  units  or  blastomeres,  which  eventually  give  rise  to  cells;  and 
as  each  of  these  po.ssesses  the  s;ime  physiological  functions  as  the  germ  itself,  it  follows 
that  each  morphological  unit  is  also  a  physiological  rndt,  and  the  multicellular  mass  is 
strictly  a  compound  organism  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  physiologically  independent 
cells.  The  ph^'siological  activities  manifested  by  the  complex  whole  represent  the  sum, 
or  rather  the  resultant,  of  the  separate  and  independent  physiological  activities  resident 
in  each  of  the  simpler  constituents  of  the  whole. 

The  morjihological  changes  which  the  cells  undergo  in  the  course  of  further  develop- 
ment of  the  organism  do  not  affect  their  individuality;  and,  notwithstanding  the  modi- 
tication  and  confluence  of  its  constituent  cells,  the  adult  organism,  however  com])lex,  is 
still  an  aggregate  of  morphological  units.  Not  less  is  it  an  aggregate  of  physiological 
units,  each  of  which  retains  its  fundamental  independence,  though  that  independence 
becomes  restricted  in  various  ways.  Each  cell,  or  that  clement  of  a  tissvie  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  modification  of  a  cell,  must  retain  its  sustentative  functions  so  long  as  it 
gi'ows  or  maintains  a  condition  of  equililn-ium;  but  the  most  comf)letely  metamor- 
|)hosed  cells  show  no  tract;  of  the  generative  function,  and  many  exliibit  no  correla- 
tive functions.  On  the  other  hand,  those  cells  of  the  adult  organism  which  are  the 
unmetamorphosed  derivatives  of  the  germ,  exhibit  all  the  primary  functions,  not  only 
nourishing  themselves  and  growing,  but  multiplying,  and  frequently  showing  more  or 
less  marked  movements. 

Orr/ans  are  parts  of  the  body  which  perform  particular  functions.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  strictly  right  to  speak  of  origans  of  sustentation  or  generation,  each  of  these  func- 
tions being  necessarily  performed  bj'  the  morphological  unit  which  is  nourisiied  or 
reproduced.  What  are  called  the  organs  of  these  functions  are  the  apparatuses  by 
which  certain  operations  subsidiary  to  sustentation  and  generation  are  carried  on.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  sustentative  function,  all  those  organs  may  be  said  to  contiibute  to  this 
function  which  are  concerned  in  bringing  nutriment  within  reach  of  the  ultimate  cells, 
or  in  removing  waste  matter  from  them;  while  in  the  case  of  the  generative  function,  all 
those  or2:ans  contribute  to  the  functions  which  produce  the  cells  from  which  germs  are  . 
siiven  off,  or  help  the  evacuation,  or  fertilization,  or  development  of  those  germs.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  correlative  functions,  so  long  as  they  are  exerted  by  a  simple  undif- 
ferentiated morpholoiiical  unit  or  cell,  are  of  the  simplest  character,  consisting  of  tho.se 
moditieations  of  position  which  can  be  effected  by  mere  changes  in  the  form  or  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  protoplasm,  or  of  those  prolongations  of  the  protoplasm  which 
are  called  pseudopodia  or  cilia.  But,  in  the  higher  animals  and  plants,  the  movements 
of  the  organism  and  of  it,s  parts  are  brought  about  by  the  changes  of  the  form  of  certain 
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tissues,  tlie  property  of  which  is  to  shorten  in  one  direction  when  exposed  to  certain 
jitimuli.  Such  tissues  are  termed  contraciiU,  and,  in  tlicir  most  fully  developed  condi- 
li'jn,  tnnsculur.  The  stimulus  by  which  this  contraction  is  Daturaliy  brou.i^ht  about  is  a 
molecular  change,  either  in  the  substance  of  the  contractile  tissue  itself,  or  in  some 
other  part  of  the  bod}';  in  wliich  latter  case  the  motion  wliicli  is  set  up  in  llitit  part  of 
t!ie  body  must  be  propagated  to  th»  contractile  tissue  through  the  intermediate  substance 
<^f  the  body.  In  plants  there  seems  to  be  no  question  that  parts  which  retain  a  hardly 
moditied  cellular  structure  may  serve  as  channels  for  the  transmission  of  this  molecular 
motion;  whether  tlie  same  is  true  of  animals  is  not  certain.  But  in  all  the  more  com- 
plex animals,  a  peculiar  fibrous  tissue  (nerve)  serves  as  the  agent  by  which  contractile 
tissue  is  affected  by  chanues  occurring  eLsewhere,  and  by  which  contractions  thus 
initiated  are  co-ordinated  and  brought  into  harmonious  combination.  Wiule  the  sustenta- 
tive  functions  in  tue  higher  forms  of  life  are  still,  as  in  the  lower,  fundamentally 
dependent  upon  the  powers  inherent  in  all  the  physiological  units  which  niiiUe  up  tlie 
body,  the  correlative  functions  are,  in  the  former,  deputed  to  two  sets  of  specially 
modified  units,  winch  constitute  the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues. 

When  we  compare  the  different  forms  of  life  together  as  phvsiological  machines,  \pe 
finti  that  they  differ  as  do  machines  of  human  construction.  In  the  lower  forms,  the 
mechanism,  tliotigh  perfectly  adapted  to  the  work  to  be  done,  is  rough,  simple,  and 
weak;  while  in  the  higher  forms,  it  is  finished,  complicated,  and  powerful.  Considered 
;is  machines,  the  tlillerence  between  a  polyp  and  a  horse  suggests  that  betvveen  the 
distaff  and  the  si)inningjeimy.  In  the  progress  from  the  lower  to  the  liigher  organis.ns 
there  is  a  gradual  differentiation  of  organs  and  of  functions.  Each  function  is  separated 
into  many  i)arls,  which  are  severally  intrusted  to  distinct  organ.s — a  sort  of  efjuitable 
division  of  physiological  labor.  And  precisely  the  same  process  is  observable  in  the 
development  of  any  of  the  higher  organisms;  so  that,  physiologically  as  well  as  morpho- 
logicall}',  development  is  a  progress  from  the  general  to  the  special. 

(Jimditious  of  Kri-stence. — Thus  far  the  physiological  activities  of  living  matter  have 
been  considered  in  themselves,  and  without  reference  to  anything  that  may  affect  them 
in  the  world  outside  the  living  body.  But  living  matter  acts  on.  and  is  powerfully 
affected  by.  the  l)odies  which  surround  it;  and  the  study  of  the  influence  of  the  condi- 
tions of  existence  thus  determined  constitutes  a  most  important  part  of  phj'siology. 
The  su.stentative  functions,  for  example,  can  be  exerted  oidy  under  certain  conditions 
of  temperature,  pressure,  and  light,  in  certain  media,  and  with  supplies  of  particular 
kinds  of  nutritive  matter;  the  sufficiency  of  which  supplies  is  again  greatl}-  influenced 
by  the  competition  of  other  organisms,  which,  striving  to  .satisfy  the  same  need,  give 
rise  to  the  pajinice  "  struggle  for  existence."  The  exercise  of  the  correlative  functions 
is  influenced  by  similar  conditions,  and  by  direct  conflict  with  other  organisms,  ^yhich 
constitute  the  acike  "  struggle  for  existence,"  and,  finally,  the  generative  functions  are 
subject  to  extensive  modifications,  dependent  partly  upon  what  are  commonly  called 
external  conditions,  and  partly  upc  .^.-^j  ».  )wn  agencies.  In  the  lowest  forms  of 
life,  the  only  mode  of  generation  a^  ^.jo^jOU,  „-u...x  is  the  division  of  the  body  into  two 
or  more  parts,  each  of  which  then  grows  to  the  size  and  assumes  the  form  of  the  parent, 
and  repeats  the  same  process  of  nmltiplication.  This  method  of  multiplication  by 
fission  is  properly  called  generation,  because  the  parts  which  are  separated  are  severally 
competent  to  give  rise  to  individual  organisms  of  the  same  nature  as  that  from  which 
they  arose.  In  many  of  the  lowest  organisms  the  process  is  modified  so  far  that,  instead 
of  the  parent  dividing  into  two  equal  parts,  only  a  small  portion  of  its  substance  is 
detached,  as  a  bud,  which  develops  into  the  likeness  of  the  tree  from  which  it  was 
taken.  This  is  generation  by  geramation.  Generation  by  fission  and  by  gemmation  are 
not  confined  to  the  simplest  forms  of  life,  however.  Both  modes  of  multiplication  are 
common  not  onl}'  among  i)lants,  but  among  animals  of  considerable  complexity.  The 
multiplication  of  flowering  plants  by  bulbs,  that  of  animals  by  fission,  and  that  of  polyps 
by  budding,  are  well-known  examples  of  these  modes  of  reproduction.  In  all  the  cases 
the  bud  or  segment  consists  of  a  multitude  of  more  or  less  metamorphosed  cells.  But. 
in  other  instances,  a  .single  cell  detached  from  a  mass  of  such  undifferentiated  cells  con- 
tained in  the  parental  organism  is  the  foundation  of  the  new  organism,  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  such  a  detached  cell  may  be  morefitlj'  called  a  bud  or  a  segment — whetlier 
the  process  is  more  akin  to  fission  or  to  gemtnation.  In  all  these  cases  the  development 
of  the  new  being  from  the  detached  germ  takes  place  without  the  influence  of  other  liv- 
ing matter.  Common  as  theproce.ss  is  in  plants  and  in  the  lower  animals,  it  becomes 
rare  among  the  high<>r  animals.  In  these  the  reproduction  of  the  M-hole  organism  from 
a  part,  in  the  way  indicated  above,  ceases.  At  most  we  find  that  the  cells  at  the  end  of 
an  amputated  portion  of  the  c/iganism  are  capable  of  reproducing  the  lost  part:  and,  in 
the  very  highest  animals,  even  this  power  vanishes  in  the  adult;  and,  in  most  parts  of 
the  body,  though  the  undifferentiated  cells  are  capable  of  multiplication,  their  progeny 
grow,  not  into  whole  organisms  like  that  of  which  they  form  a  part,  but  into  elements  ol' 
Uie  tissues. 

Throughout  almost  the  whole  series  of  living  beings  Iiowever,  we  find  concurrently 
with  the  process  of  ac/rt maffenesis,  or  a  .sexual  generation,  another  method  of  generation,  in 
which  the  development  of  the  germ  into  an  organism  resembling  the  parent  depends  on 
en  influence  exerted  by  living  matter  differing  from  the  germ.     This  is  gamogenem,  or 
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sexual  ^c:cn  oral  ion.  Lookin.o- at  tlic  facts  broadly,  and  -tvitlioiit  reference  to  exceptions 
in  detail,  it  may  he  said  that  tlicre  is  an  inverse  relation  between  a!:;aTnogcnetic  and 
gamogenetic  re])nKhK'tion.  In  the  lowest  orpranisnis  the  latter  has  not  ^"el  ))een  observed, 
while  in  the  hi^liest  the  former  is  alwent.  in  many  of  Die  lower  forms  of  life,  agamo- 
genesis  is  tiie  eomraou  and  predominant  mode  of 'reproduetion,  while  gamogencsis  is 
exceptional;  on  the  contrary,  in  many  of  the  higher,  while  gamogeiiesi.s  isllhc  rule, 
ngamogenesis  is  an  occasional  exception.  In  the  simplest  condition,  tlial  termed  coif 
.^jiKjittioji,  sexual  generation  consists  in  the  coalescence  of  two  Kimilar  masses  of  proto- 
plasmic matter,  derived  from  different  parts  of  the  same  organisms  of  Uic  same  species, 
and  tlie  single  mass  which  results  from  the  fusion  develops  into  a  new  oriiani.sm.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  there  is  a  maiked  morphological  dilTe/cnco  between  the  two 
factors  in  the  process,  and  then  one  is  called  the  male,  and  the  other  the  female  element. 
Tlie  female  element  is  relatively  large,  and  imdergoes  Imt  little  change  of  form.  In  all 
the  higher  i)lants  and  animals,  it  is  a  nucleated  cell,  to  which  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  nutritive  material,  constituting  the  food-yelk,  may  be  added.  The  male  clement,  on 
the  other  iiand,  is  relatively  small.  It  may  be  c:ouveyed  to  the  female  element  by  au 
outer  growth  of  the  wall  of  its  cell,  which  is  short  in  many  a'fjai  'dndfuu;/'',  but  becomes 
an  immen.sely  elongated  tubular  filament  in  the  case  of  the  pollen  cell  of  flowering 
plant.s.  But  more  conmionly  the  protoi)lasm  of  the  male  cell  becomes  c>>nverted  into 
rods  or  filaments,  which  usually  arc  in  active  vibratory  movement,  and  Rometimes  are 
proi^cUed  by  numerous  cilia.  Occasionally  they  are  "devoid  of  mobility,  as  in  many 
nrtliropoda  and  nonatoidea.  The  manner  in  which  the  contents  of  tlie  pollen  tube  affect 
the  embryo  cell  in  flowering  plants  is  unknown,  as  no  peiforations  through  which  the 
contents  of  the  pollen  tube  may  pass  so  as  actually  to  mix  with  the  substance  of  the 
embryo  cell  have  been  dLscerned;  and  there  is  the  same  diiliculty  willi  respect  to  the 
conjugative  processes  of  some  of  the  cryptogamia.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  plants, 
and  in  all  aiumals,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  substance  of  the  male  eloneut  actually 
mixes  with  that  of  the  female,  so  that  in  all  these  cases  the  sexual  process  remains  one 
of  conjugation;  and  impregnation  is  the  physical  admixture  of  protuplasmic  matter 
derived  from  two  sources,  which  may  be  dilTerent  parts  either  of  the  same  organism,  or 
of  different  organisms. 

The  effect  of  impregnation  appears  in  all  cases  to  be  that  tlie  impregnated  protoplasm 
tends  to  divide  into  portions  {blastoineres),  which  may  remain  united  as  a  single  cell- 
aggregate,  or  some  or  all  of  them  may  become  separate  organisms.  A  longer  or  shorter 
period  of  rest,  in  many  cases,  intervenes  between  the  act  of  impregnation  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  process  of  division.  As  a  general  rule,  the  female  cell  which  directly 
receives  the  influence  of  the  male,  is  that  which  undergoes  division  and  eventual  devel- 
opment into  independent  germs;  but  there  are  some  plants,  sui  h  as  the  Jioridm,  in 
which  this  is  not  the  case.  In  tlicse  the  protoplasmic  body  of  the  trichogyne,  which 
unites  with  the  molecular  spermatozoids,  does  not  undergo  division  itself,  but  transmits 
some  influence  to  adjacent  cells,  in  virtue  of  which  they  ijecome  subdivided  into  inde- 
pendent germs  or  spores.  Tliere  is  still  much  obscurity  respecting  the  reproductive  pro- 
cesses of  the  mfusoria;  but,  in  the  vorUcelUda,  it  would  ajiijcar  that  conjugation  merely 
determines  a  condition  of  the  whole  organism,  which  gives  rise  to  the  division  of  the 
endoblast.  or  so-called  nucleus,  by  which  germs  are  thrown  off';  and  if  this  lie  the  case 
the  process  would  have  some  analogy  to  what  takes  place  in  iha  florkM.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  process  of  conjugation  by  which  two  distinct  dip<»jne  combine  into  thatextra- 
ordhiary  double  organism,  the  diplozooti  paradoxum,  does  not  directly  give  rise  to  germs, 
but  determines  the  development  of  the  sexual  organs  in  each  of  the  conjugated  individ- 
uals; and  the  same  process  takes  place  in  a  large  number  of  the  infusoria,  if  what  are  sup- 
posed to  be  male  .sexual  elements  in  them  are  really  such.  The  process  of  impregna- 
tion in  i\m  Jh/rid(e  li,  remarkably  interesting  from  its  bearing  upon  the  changes  which 
fecundation  is  known  to  produce  upon  jmrts  of  the  parental  organism  other  than  the 
ovum,  even  in  the  highest  animals  and  plants. 

The  nature  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  male  upon  the  female  element  is  unknown. 
No  mori)hological  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  those  cells  which  are  capable  of 
reproducing  the  whole  organism  without  impregnation,  and  those  which  nec^d  it,  as- is 
obvious  from  what  happens  in  insects,  where  eggs  wdiich  ordinaril}- re(]uire  impregnation 
— exceptionally,  as  in  many  moths,  or  regularly,  as  in  the  case  of  drones  among  bees — 
develop  without  impregnation.  In  fact,  generation  may  l)e  regarded  as  a  particular  case  of 
cell  nudtiplication,  and  impregnation  simply  as  one  of  the  many  conditions  which  may 
determine  or  .affect  that  process.  In  the  lowest  organisms,  the  simple  protoplasmic  mass 
divides,  and  each  jiart  retains  all  the  physiological  properties  of  the  whole,  and  conse- 
quently constitutes  a  germ  whence  the  whole  body  can  be  reproduced.  In  more 
advanced  organisms  each  of  the  multitude  of  cells  into  which  the  embryo  cell  is  con- 
verted at  first,  probably  retains  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  physiological  capabilities  of  the 
whole,  and  is  capable  of  serving  as  a  reproductive  germ ;  but  as  division  goes  on,  and 
many  of  the  cells  which  result  from  division  acquire  special  morphological  and  phy- 
siological properties,  it  seems  not  improbable  tiiat  they,  in  proportion,  lo.^-e  their  more 
general  characteristics.  In  proportion,  for  example,  as  the  tendency  of  a  given  cell 
to  become  a  muscle  cell  or  a  cartilage  cell  is  more  marked  and  definite,  it  is  readily 
conceivable  that  its  primitive  capacity   to  reproduce  the  whole  organism  should  be 
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reduced;  though  it  might  not  be  altogether  abolished.  If  this  view  is  well  based,  the 
power  of  rc-proaacing  ihe  whole  organism  would  be  limited  to  those  cells  which  had 
acquired  no  special  tendencies,  and  consequently  had  retained  all  the  powers  of  the 
primitive  cell  in  which  the  organism  commenced  its  existence.  The  more  extensively 
diffused  such  cells  were,  the  more  generally  might  multiplication  by  budding  or  fission 
take  place;  the  more  localized,  the  more  limited  would  he  the  parts  of  the  organism  in 
which  such  a  process  woulil  take  place,  and  even  where  such  cells  occurred,  tlieirdevel- 
-  opment  or  non-development  might  be  connected  with  the  conditions  of  nutrition.  It 
depends  on  the  nutriment  supplied  to  tlie  female  larva  of  a  bee  whether  it  shall  become 
a  neuter  or  a  sexually  perfect  female;  the  sexual  perfection  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
internal  parasites  is  similarly  dependent  on  their  food,  and  perhaps  on  other  conditions, 
such  as  the  |temperature  of  the  medium  in  which  they  live.  Thus  the  gradual  disap- 
pearance of  agamogencsis  in  the  higher  animals  would  be  related  with  that  increasing 
specialization  of  function  which  is  their  essential  characteristic;  and  when  it  (piite ceases 
to  occur,  it  may  be  supposed  that  no  cells  are  left  which  retain  unmodified  the  powers 
of  the  primitive  embryo  cell.  The  organism  is  then  like  a  society  in  which  every  one 
is  so  engrossed  by  his  special  business  that  lie  has  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  marry. 
Even  the  female  elements  iu  the  highest  organisms,  little  as  they  differ  toiill  appearance 
from  undifferentiated  cells,  and  though  they  are  directly  derived  from  epithelial  cells 
which  have  undergone  very  little  modification  from  the  condition  of  blastomeres,  are 
incapable  of  full  development  unless  they  are  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  male 
element,  Avliich  may  be  compared  to  a  kind  of  nutriment.  But  it  is  a  living  nutriment, 
in  some  respects  comparable  to  that  which  would  be  supplied  to  an  animal  kept  alive  by 
transfusion,  and  its  molecules  may  transfer  to  the  impregnated  embryo  cell  any  special 
characters  of  the  organism  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  tendencj^  of  the  germ  to  reproduce  the  characteristics  of  its  immediate  parents, 
combined  in  ihe  case  of  sexual  generation  with  the  tendency  to  reproduce  the  character- 
istic of  the  male,  is  the  source  of  the  singular  phenomena  of  hereditary  tranamksion.  No 
structural  modification  is  so  slight,  no  functional  peculiarity  is  so  insignificant,  in  either 
parent,  that  it  may  not  make  its  appearance  in  the  offspring.  But  the  transmission  of 
parental  peculiarities  depends  greatly  upon  the  manner  in  which  thej^  have  been 
acquired.  Such  as  have  arisen  naturally,  and  have  been  liereditarj^  through  many 
generations,  tend  to  appear  in  the  progeny  with  great  force;.  v>'hile  artificial  modifica- 
tions, such,  for  example,  as  result  from  mutilation,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  transmitted. 
Circumcision  through  innumerable  ancestral  generations  does  not  appear  to  have  reduced 
that  rite  to  a  mere  formality,  as  it  should  have  done  if  the  abbreviated  prepuce  had 
become  hereditary  in  the  Jewish  people;  while  modern  lambs  are  born  with  long  tails, 
notwithstanding  the  long-continued  practice  of  cutting  those  of  every  generation  short. 
And  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  supposed  hereditary  transmission  of  the  habit  of 
retrieving  among  dogs  is  really  what  at  first  it  seems  to  be.  On  the  other  side,  Brown- 
Sequard's  case  of  the  transmission  of  artificially  induced  epilepsj'  in  guinea-pigs  is 
undoubtedly  very  weighty.  In  many  plants  and  animals  which  multiply  both  asexually 
and  sexually,  there  is  no  definite  relation  between  the  agamogenetic  and  the  gamogenetic 
phenomena.  The  organism  may  multiply  asexually  before,  or  after,  oi^  concurrent 
with  the  act  of  sexual  generation.  But  in  a  great  many  of  the  lower  organisms,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  the  organism  which  results  from  the  impregnated  germ  produces 
offspring  only  agamogenetically.  This  is  alternation  of  generations,  wliich  is,  strictly, 
an  alternation  of  asexual  with  sexual  generation,  in  which  the  products  of  the  one  process 
differ  from  those  of  the  other.  The  hydrozoa  offer  a  complete  series  of  gradations 
between  a  free  self-nourishing  organism,  through  those  in  which  it  is  free  but  unable  to 
feed  itself,  to  those  in  which  the  sexual  elements  are  developed  in  bodies  which  resemble 
free  zooids,  but  are  never  detaclied,  and  are  mere  generative  organs  of  the  body  on 
which  they  are  developed. 

In  the  last  case,  the  individunl  is  the  total  product  of  the  development  of  the  impreg- 
nated embryo,  all  the  parts  of  which  remain  in  material  continuit}^  with  one  another. 
Tlie  multiplication  of  mouths  and  stomachs  in  a  eordyJophora  no  more  makes  it  an 
aggregation  of  different  individuals  than  the  multiplication  of  segments  and  legs  in  a 
centipede  converts  that  arthopod  into  a  compound  animal.  The  eardylophora  is  aT differ- 
entiation of  a  whole  into  many  parts,  and  the  use  of  any  terminology  which  implies  that 
it  results  from  the  coalescence  of  many  parts  mto  a  whole  is  to  be  deprecated.  In  cor- 
d|y^<77)/«>?Y/,  the  generative  organs  are  incapable  of  maintaining  a  separate  existence;  but 
in  nearly  all  allied  hijdrozoa  the  unquestionable  liomologues  of  these  organs  become  free 
zooids,  in  many  cases  capable  of  feeding  and  growing,  and  developing  sexual  elements 
only  after  they  have  undergone  considerable  changes  of  form.  Morphologically,  the 
swarm  of  medusee  thus  set  free  from  a  hydrozoon  are  as  much  organs  of  the  latter  as  the 
multitudinous  pinnules  of  a  comatula,  with  their  genital  glands,  are  organs  of  the  echmo- 
demi.  Morphologically,  therefore,  the  equivalent  of  the  individual  comatula  is  the 
hydrozoic  stock  plua  all  the  medusa*  which  proceeds  from  it.  No  doubt  it  sounds  para 
doxical  to  speak  of  a  million  of  aphides,  as  parts  of  one  morphological  individual;  but 
beyond  the  momentary  shock  of  the  paradox,  no  harm  j;s  done. 

IV.  yETiOLOGT  has  ^or  its  object  the  ascertaining  of  the  causes  of  the  fscts  developed 
under  the  preceding  beads  of  morphology,  distribution,  and  physiology,  by  showing 
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thnt  they  constitute  pnrtifnlar  c-m^o^  of  gonernl  physical  lawa.  It  is  well  to  say  that 
tr'tiology  is  yet  in  its  iiit'aiiey,  and  that  no  extended  dissertation  toucliinj^  ti)e  origin  of 
tlic  species  is  liere  undertalcen.  We  can  only  indicate  the  general  natnre  of  the  pn)l)lem3 
to  be  involved,  and  the  course  of  inquiry  that  may  lead  to  their  solution.  'J"he  tirst 
question  is:  Have  we  anj'  knowledge,  and,  it'  so,  what  knowledge,  of  tlie  origin  of  living 
matter?  Down  almost  to  our  times,  thi;  lunversal  assumption  was  that  living  beings 
were  produced  by  generation  from  previous  living  ])eings  of  the  same  kind;  hut  about 
200  years  ago  investigators  began  to  suspect  that  Ihis  rule  was  not  universally  applicable, 
but  that  small  and  ol)scure  organisms  were  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  dead  putre- 
fying, certainly  non-living  matter,  by  a  process  which  Ihey  called  Hponfanen,  or  (jeneratio 
ij>.quicorn,  now  known  as  ubiogcnesis.  After  the  investigations  of  Redi,  Spallan/i,  and 
others,  people  began  to  doubt  the  applicability  of  the  axiom  "all  life  comes  from  the 
living"  to  tlie  more  complex  organisms  which  constitute  the  present  fauna  and  flora. 
The  most  ardent  supporters  of  abiogetiesis  at  the  ])resent  time  do  not  pretend  that  organ- 
isms of  liigher  rank  than  the  lowest /V/f^i  and  protozoa  are  produced  otherwise  thau  by 
generation  from  pre-existing  organisms.  It  is,  liowever,  alleged  that  bacteria,  toridm, 
and  certain/?/;?//',  iintl  monads  are  developed  under  conditions  which  render  it  impossi- 
ble that  these  organisms  should  liave  proceeded  directly  from  living  matter.  Tiie  experi- 
mental evidence  adduced  in  favor  of  this  i)r()position  is  always  of  one  kind,  and  the 
reasoning  on  which  the  conclusion  that  abiogenesis  occurs  is  based  may  be  thus  staled: 
1.  All  living  matter  is  killed  when  heated  to  certain  degrees.  2.  Tiic  contents  of  a  cer- 
tain closed  vessel  have  been  heated  to  such  degrees.  3.  Therefore,  all  living  matter 
which  nmy  have  been  therein  lias  been  killed.  But,  living  bacteria  liave  appeiired  ia 
such  contents  subsequently  to  their  being  heated;  therefore,  they  have  been  formed 
abiogenetically — that  is,  a  living  being  has  come  from  non-living  matter.  This  is  per- 
fect logic;  but  then  its  validity  depends  upon  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  lirst  and 
second  propositions.  Suppose  we  have  a  fluid  full  of  active  bacteria;  what  evidence 
have  we  that  they  are  killed  l>y  the  heat?  Only  one  kind  of  evidence  can  be  conclusive, 
and  that  is  that  the  fluid  has  been  carefully  prote(;ted  from  outward  contact,  and  that 
bacteria  have  never  appeared  sin(;e  the  heating.  The  other  testimony,  for  cxamjtle  that 
which  may  be  furnished  by  the  cessation  of  motion  in  the  bacteria,  and  such  changes  as 
microscopes  allow  us  to  observe,  is  merely  presumptive  evidence  of  death,  but  no  more 
conclusive  of  death  than  are  insensibility  and  paleness  in  a  man  who  has  swooned.  But 
though  some  living  beings  are  killed  with  moderate  heat,  and  some  bear  a  very  high 
degree  without  dying,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  as.sumption  that  all  living  matter  is 
killed  at  some  given  temperature.  There  is,  further,  good  reason  for  believing  tliit  the 
influence  of  temperature  on  life  is  greatly  modified;  first,  by  the  nature  of  the  medium 
in  which  the  organisms  to  be  tested  are  placed,  and,  secondly,  by  the  length  of  lime  dur- 
ing which  they  are  subjected  to  trial.  The  latest  experiments  leave  the  question  as  far 
as  ever  from  settlement;  hence  it  is  reasoned  that  no  experimental  evidence  that  a  liquor 
may  be  heated  to  certain  degrees  and  yet  subsequently  give  rise  to  living  organisms, 
is  of  the  least  value  as  proof  that  abiogenesis  has  taken  place;  and  this  for  two  reasons: 
1.  There  is  no  proof  that  organisms  of  the  kind  in  question  are  dead,  except  their  inca- 
pacity to  grow  and  reproduce  their  kind.  2.  Since  we  know  that  conditions  may  largely 
modify  the  power  of  resistance  of  such  organisms  to  heat,  it  is  far  more  probable  that  such 
conditions  existed  in  the  experiment  in  question  than  that  the  organisms  were  generated 
anew  out  of  dead  matter.  Prof.  Huxley  considers  not  onl)'- that  the  kind  of  evidence 
adduced  in  favor  of  abiogenesis  is  logically  insuflicient  to  furnish  proof  of  its  occurrence, 
but  also  that  it  may  be  stated  as  a  well-based  induction  that  the  more  careful  the  inves- 
tigator, and  the  more  complete  his  mastery  over  the  endless  practical  dilficulties  which 
surround  experimentations  on  this  subject,  the  more  certain  are  his  experiments  to  give 
a  negative  result,  while  the  positive  results  a'-e  no  less  sure  to  crown  the  efforts  of  the 
clumsy  and  the  careless. 

A  belief  in  abiogenesis,  it  is  argued,  is  a  necessary  corollary  from  the  doctrine  of 
evolution.  This,  says  Huxlej',  may  be  true  of  the  occurrence  of  abiogenesis  at  some 
time;  but  if  the  present  day,  or  any  recorded  epoch  of  geological  time,  be  a  question,  the 
exact  contraiy  holds  good.  If  all  living  beings  have  been  evolved  from  pre-existing 
forms  of  life,  it  is  enough  that  a  .single  particle  of  living  protoplasm  should  once  have 
appeared  on  the  globe,  as  the  result  of  whatever  agency.  In  the  eyes  of  a  consistent 
evolutionist  any  further  independent  formation  of  protoplasm  would  be  sheer  waste.  The 
production  of  living  matter  since  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  only  by  way  of  bio- 
genesis, implies  that  the  specific  forms  of  the  lower  kinds  of  life  have  undergone  but 
little  change  in  the  course  of  geological  time,  and  this  is  said  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  evolution.  But,  in  the  fir.st  place,  the  fact  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  properly  understood,  that  doctrine  being  perfectly  consistent  with 
either  the  progression,  the  retrogression,  or  the  stationary  condition  of  any  particular 
species  for  indefinite  periods  of  time;  and,  secondly,  if  it  were,  it  would  be  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  inasmuch  as  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  certain 
even  highly  organized  forms  of  life  have  persisted  without  any  sensible  change  for  very 
long  periods.  The  fact  is.  saysHuxley,  Ihatat  the  presentmomentthereisnotashadowof 
trustworthydirectevidencethat  abiogenesis  does  take  place  within  the  period  during  which 
the  existence  of  life  on  the  globe  is  recorded.     But  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  this 
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fact  does  not  in  the  slightest  decree  interfere  with  any  conckision  tliat  may  l)C  arrived  at 
deductiwly  from  other  considorulions  that,  at  some  time  or  otlur,  abiogcnesis  must  have 
taken  place.  If  the  iiypoliiesis  of  cvohitiou  be  true,  living  matter  must  Ijavc  arisen 
from,  or,  at  least,  in  phu-M  of  non-living  matter;  for  hy  the  hyjiolhesis,  the  condition  of 
tlic  globe  was  at  one  lime  such  that  living  matter  could  not  have  existed  in  it,  life  being 
entirely  incompatible  with  the  gaseous  state.  But  living  matter  once  originated,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  other  origination,  since  the  hypothesis  postulates  the  unlimited,  though 
perhaps  not  illimitable,  moditiability  of  such  matter. 

Of  the  causes  which  have  led  tothe  origination  of  living  matter,  or  the  orir/in  of  tha 
specits,  it  may  be  said  (continues  Iluxley)  that  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  But,  pos- 
tulating the  existence  of  living  matter  endowed  with  that  power  of  hereditary  tran.s- 
mission  and  that  tendency  to  vary  which  is  found  in  all  such  matter,  Mr.  Darwin  has 
declared  that  the  interaction  between  living  matter  and  surrounding  conditions,  which 
results  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  gradual  evolution  of 
plants  and  animals  from  their  simplest  to  their  most  complicated  forms,  and  for  the 
known  phenomena  of  mori)hol()gy,  pliysiology,  and  distribution.  While  much  weight 
is  to  be  con^'eded  to  the  evidences  for  the  conceivable  suihciency  of  Die  above  interactioa 
for  the  alleged  results,  its  actual  efficiency  in  the  history  of  the  case  must  be  regarded  as 
at  present  only  a  hypothesis. 

If  all  living  beings  have  come  into  existence  hy  the  gradual  modification,  through  a 
long  series  of  generations,  of  a  primordial  living  matter,  the  phenomena  of  embryonife 
develoinnent  ought  to  be  explicable  as  particular  cases  of  the  general  law  of  hereditary 
transmission.  On  this  view,  a  tadpole  is  first  a  fish  and  then  a  tailed  amphibian,  pro- 
vided with  both  gills  and  lungs,  before  it  hecomes  a  frog,  because  the  frog  was  the  last 
term  in  a  series  of  modifications  whereby  some  ancient  fish  became  an  urodele  amphib- 
ian, and  the  urodele  amphibian  became  an  anurous  amphil)ian.  In  fact,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  ancestral  history  of  the  species.  If  this  JJe 
so,  it  follows  that  the  development  of  any  organism  should  furnish  the  key  to  its  ances- 
tral history;  and  the  attempt,  to  decipher  "the  full  pedigree  of  organisms  from  so  much  of 
the  family  history  as  is  recorded  in  their  development  has  given  rise  to  a  special  branch 
of  biological  speculation  termed  phyhrjeny.  In  ])ractice,  however,  the  reconstruction 
of  the  jjedigree  of  a  group  from  the  developmental  history  of  its  existing  members  is 
fraught  with  difliculties.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  series  of  developmental  stages  of 
the  individual  organism  never  presents  more  than  an  abbreviated  and  condensed  sum- 
mary of  ancestrarconditions;  while  this  summary  is  often  strangely  modified  by  varia- 
tion and  adaptation  to  conditions;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  most  cases  we  can 
do  little  better  than  guess  at  what  is  genuine  recapitulation  of  ancestral  forms,  and  what 
is  the  effect  of  comparatively  lute  adai)tation.  The  only  perfectlj-  safe  foundation  for 
the  doctrine  of  eiydution  (concludes  Iluxley)  lies  in  the  historical  or,  rather,  aichasological 
evidence  tlnit  particular  organisms  have  arisen  by  the  gradual  modification  of  their  pre- 
decessors, whicli  is  furnished  by  fossil  remains.  That  evidence  is  daily  increasing  in 
amount  and  in  weight ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  comparison  of  the  actual  pedigree 
of  these  organisms  with  the  phenomena  of  their  development  mayfuriu.sh  some  criterion 
by  which  the  validity  of  phylogenetic  conclusions,  deduced  from  "the  facts  of  embryology 
alone,  may  be  satisfactorily  tested.  According  to  this  statement  of  the  ca.se  by  Huxley, 
it  would  follow  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is,  for  the  present,  to  be  held  in  expec- 
tancy; and  that  it  is  possible  to  use  concerning  it  terms  of  too  positive  assertion. 

BION,  a  Greek  poet,  about  280 B.C.,  who  migrated  to  Italy  and  died  from  poison.  Some 
love  verses  and  some  fragments  of  pastorals  in  hexameters  by  him  are  extant. 

BIOPLASMIC  THEORY.     See  Germ-Theory  of  Disease. 

BIORNEBOHGr,  a  seaport  t.  of  Finland,  on  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kumo.  7ii  m.  n.n.w.  from  .\.bo.  Pop.  '67,  7270.  Ship-building  is  carried  on.  Timber, 
pitch,  and  tar  are  the  principal  exports. 

BIOT,  Enu.\RD  CoxsT.\XT,  son  of  Jean  Baptiste,  a  distinguished  Chinese  scholar,  was 
b.  at  Paris,  2(1  July,  1803.  He  was  one  of  the  tirst  to  promote  the  introduction  of  railways 
in  France;  but  his  health  failing,  he  retired  from  the  public  service,  and  devoted  his 
leisure  to  the  .study  of  Chinese,  and  the  histoiy  of  the  social  organization  of  the  Celestial 
empire.  He  died  Mar..  18.j0.  He  wrote  a  Dkfionnaire  des  Ville^,  etc..  de  V Empire 
Chinoim  (1842),  and  a  multitude  of  Memoircs  on  Chinese  subjects  of  scientific  and  social 
interest,  jn-inted  in  the  Journal  Asintirpu',  etc.  His  interesting  work.  Be  V Abolition  de 
VE><rJaw(je  Ancicn.ne  en  Occident  (ISiO),  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the  institute. 

BIOT,  Je.\n  B.\ptxste.  a  distinguished  French  physicist  and  astionomer,  was  b.  at 
Paris,  21st  April.  1774.  He  at  first  entered  the  artillery,  but  forsook  the  service  for 
science;  and  in  1800  became  professor  of  physics  in  the  college  de  France.  He  was 
made  a  member  of  the  institute  in  1803;  and  in  1804,  it  was  solely  through  him  that  the 
institute  voted  against  makitig  Napoleon  emperor.  Along  with  Arago.  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  bureau  of  longitude,  and  (1806)  sent  to  Spain  to  carry  out  the  measuring 
of  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  jireparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the  present  French  system 
of  Aveights  and  measures.  On  his  return,  he  devoted  him.self  to  physical  researches  and 
to  lecturing.     In  1815,  the  royal  society  of  London  elected  him  one  of  their  50  foreig^g. 
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members.  In  1817,  he  visited  England,  and  went  as  far  n.  as  the  Shetland  islands,  in 
order  to  make  observations  alon.n' the  line  of  the  English  arc  of  meridian,  which  had 
been  extended  bv  eol.  Mudge.  His  most  valuable  contiibntions  to, science  are  on  the 
polari/.atiijn  of  liglit;  and  his  researches  connected  with  ancient  astronomy  are  also  very 
valuable.  Of  his  numerous  writings  may  be  mentioned  Tniite  Elementaive  d' Antronomie 
Phymiue,  o  vols.  (Paris,  IHO.));  8d  ed..  C(nisid('rabiy  augmented  (1850),  6  vols.,  with  vol. 
of  plates— translated  into  Engiisli.  Tniiti'di-  I'ln/'iiqitc,  4  vols.  (,l'^i6);  Precipe  de  Phy»ique, 
an  abridgment  of  tiie  former  in  2  vols.  (1817),  often  republished :  Jleciteil  d'Ohsertationi. 
Geodc.iK/Hca,  etc.  (1831).  B.  also  contributed  many  excellent  biographies  of  scientific 
men  to  the  Biographie  Unimrselk.  Among  the  most  important  of  Ids  later  works  are 
liecherches  sur  I'ancienne  Astronomie  Cliinoisc  (1840);  Metnoire  xvr  la  Constitution  de 
I'AfDioxphcre  2\'rn'stre,  in  the  Conintinsanre  dcs  Tcmp^s  {I8il);  and  EtJidea  sur  V AKironomie 
hidienne  (1862).  lu  1849,  B.  was  made  a  commander  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  he  was 
also  a  member  of  most  of  the  learned  societies  in  Europe,     lie  died  Feb.  3,  1862. 

BIPED  (Lat.),  tico-footed,  a  term  sometimes  applied,  as  descriptive,  to  man,  more  fre- 
quently to  birds,  and  which  scarcely  admits  of  ai)plication  to  any  other  aniy[ial  except  a 
very  few  species  of  reptiles,  some  of  which  are  batraehian  (see  Batra(  iha  and  Siken), 
and  some  saurians  (sec  Saukia).  Tlie  two  footed  saurians  may  be  regarded  as  forming  h 
link  between  that  order  and  serpents,  the  two-footed  batraehians  as  connecting  batrach 
ians  with  lishes,  oilier  characters  of  resemblance  being  in  both  instances  associated 
with  this. 

BIPENNIS,  a  double-headed  axe,  the  weapon  which,  according  to  ancient  historians 
and  artists,  particularly  distinguished  those  fabulous  female  warriors,  the  Amazon.s. 

BIPOXT  EDITIONS,  copies  of  the  clas.sics  issued  in  Deux-Ponts,  or  Zweibrucken, 
in  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  begun  in  1779,  and  finished  (in  50  vols.)  at  Strassburg. 

BIClUADRATIC.     See  Equations. 

BIE  (ancient  Birtha,  Turkish  Bireh-jik),  a  t.  of  from  1800  to  2000  houses  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  in  the  pashalic  of  Diarbekir.  It  is  .situated  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in 
lat.  37'  3'  n.,  long.  38'  e.,  on  a  steep  hill  above  the  river,  the  passage  of  wliich  is  here 
commanded  by  a  castle.  B.  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  flanked  with  towers;  its 
streets  are  narrow,  but  clean;  it  has  several  mosques  with  tall  minarets,  a  caravansary, 
a  bazaar,  and  a  ruined  citadel  and  castle.  Travelers  and  caravans  from  Aleppo  to 
Diarbekir,  Bagdad,  Persia,  etc.,  cross  the  Euphrates  at  this  point.  From  B  ,  col. 
Chesney  proposed  to  navigate  the  liluphrates  by  small  steamers  to  its  mouth  i-n  the 
Persian  gulf,  a  distance  of  1143  miles.  B.,  which  signilies  "well,"  is  the  prefix  of 
several  other  smaller  towns  in  Arabia. 

BIBCH  (betula),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  nmentnccm  (q.v.),  suborder 
betuUnea',  the  natural  order  betulncea  of  some  l)otanists.  In  this  order  or  sub-order — 
which  contains  only  the  two  genera,  birch  and  alder  (q.v  ) — the  flowers  have  merely 
small  scales  for  their  perianth;  the  ovary  is  two-celled,  but  the  fruit — a  small  achenium 
(q.v.) — is  by  abortion  one-celled;  the  fruits  and  scales  united  form  a  sort  of  cone;  and 
the  leaves  have  stipules  which  soon  fall  off.  They  are  all  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of 
temperate  and  cold  regions. — The  genus  betukt  is  distinguished  by  10  to  12  stamens,  and 
winged  achenia. — The  common  B.  {bitula  alba)  has  small  ovato-triangular  doubly 
serrated  leaves.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  forest-tree,  abounding  in  the  n.  of  Europe  and  of 
Asia,  often  forming  large  groves  by  itself.  In  tlie  s.  of  Eurojjc,  it  is  found  only  upon 
mountains  of  considerable  elevation.  It  is  a  tree  of  rapid  growth.  In  favorable  situa- 
tions, it  attains  the  height  of  60  or  even  70  ft.,  with  a  diameter  of  H  or  2  ft.;  whilst  on 
the  northern,  or  utmost  alpine  limits  of  vegetation,  it  only  appears  as  a  stunted  bush. 
Tlic  bark  is  smootli  and  silveiy  white,  and  its  outermost  layers  are  thrown  oif  as  the 
tree  advances  in  age.  The  smaller  branches  are  very  slender  and  flexible,  and  in  a 
particularly  graceful  variety  called  the  weeping  B.  {B.  penduhi,  of  some  botanist.s),  they 
are  still  more  slender,  elongated,  and  pendulous.  Some  of  the  finest  weeping  birches  m 
Britain  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Fiudhorn,  near  Forres,  in  Morayshire;  they  are 
60  ft.  high,  and  exhibit  pendent  masses  of  spray  10  ft.  in  length.  The  bark  and  leaves 
of  the  B.  are,  in  some  northern  countries,  used  medicinally  in  cases  of  fever  and 
eruptions.  They  are  also  u.sed  for  dyeing  yellow.  The  bark  is  sometimes  used  for 
tanning,  and  is  preferred  to  every  other  kind  of  bark  for  steeping  nets,  sails,  and  cordage. 
See  B.vuK  for  TANXiNCr.  It  is  in  some  countries  made  into  shoes,  hats,  drinking-cups, 
etc.,  and  it  is  even  twisted  into  a  coarse  kind  of  ropes.  Portable  boats  made  of  it  are 
used  on  the  Volga.  It  is  remarkable  for  durability.  In  many  parts  of  the  u.  of  Europe, 
it  is  used  instead  of  slates  or  shingles  by  the  peasantry;  and  in  Russia — the  outer  or 
white  layers  being  .subjected  to  distillation — there  is  obtained  a  reddish  empyreumatic 
oil  called  B.  oil;  it  yields  also  the  B.  tar,  or  degutt,  which  is  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  Russia  leather.  Dried,  gi-ound.  and  mixed  with  meal,  B.  bark  is  used  in  Norway  for 
feeding  swine;  and,  in  times  of  scarcity,  has  even  served  for  human  food.  The  wood 
IS  in  universal  use  in  northern  countries"  for  the  most  various  purposes.  It  is  white,  firm, 
and  tough,  and  is  .employed  by  wheelwrights,  coopers,  turners,  etc.  It  is  very  much 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  barrels  for  fish.  It  is  much  etiip'oyed  for  smoking 
hams,  herrings,  etc.,  because  of  the  flavor  which  it  imparts.     Much  of  it  is  made  into 
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charcoal  for  forges.  Tlie  twii^s  are  in  gnncral  use  for  besoms.  In  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  in  many  other  ccJuntries,  the  sap  is  not  only  used  as  a  beverage  in  a  fresh 
state,  but  is  converte'd  hy  fermentation  into  a  kind  of  wine.  To  obtain  it,  a  hole  is 
bored  in  the  stem,  in  spriiii!:,  in  an  ohlique  direction,  one  or  two  inches  deep,  and  a 
small  tube  is  introduced  to  (;arry  the  sap  into  a  vessel.  From  a  strong  stem,  there  often 
flows  as  much  as  from  four  to  six  quai-ts  in  a  day.  If  the  hole  is  again  closed  up  each 
tune  with  a  wooden  plug,  covered  over  with  clay  or  resin,  and  the  tapping  is  annually 
renewed  in  the  same  place,  tiie  tree  sustains  very  little  injury.  B.  sap  is  very  beneficial 
in  diseases  of  the  kitineys  and  in  c;ises  of  urinary  calculus.  It  contains  more  than  2  per 
cent  of  sugar — The  white  B.  of  North  America  (i>.  /wy^M^i/o-i/a)  very  nearly  resembles 
the  common  B.,  but  is  of  nuich  less  value.  It  is  found  as  far  s.  as  Pennsylvania.  The 
wood  is  scarcely  used.— The  black  B.  of  the  same  country  {B.  nif/ra),  also  sometimes 
called  red  H..  and  verv  sinular  to  the  common  B.,  produces  very  hard  and  valuable 
timber.  It  attains  the'iiei'rlit  of  70  feel.  It  is  not  found  further  n.  than  New  Jersey. 
The  bark  is  of  a  dark  color,  the  epidermis  in  the  younger  trees  reddish.— But  the  name 
black  B.  is  also  given  to  another  spc^cies  found  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  North 
America,  and  sonietimes  called  the  sweet  B.  or  cherry  B.  {B.  Unta),  also  a  tree  of  70  ft. 
or  upwards  in  heiglit,  and  of  which  the  timber  is  fine-grained,  and  valuable  for  making 
furniture,  and  for  other  purposes.  Its  leaves,  when  bruised,  diffuse  a  sweet  odor,  and, 
when  carefully  dried,  make  an  agreeable  tea.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  tree  has  been 
little  phuited'in  Britain.— The  yellow  B.  of  North  America  (7>*.  excelm)  is  a  tree  of 
70  to  80  ft.  high,  destitute  of  branches  for  30  to  40  ft.,  remarkable  for  its  large  leaves, 
which  are  :ii  iii.  long,  and  for  the  brilliant  golden  yellow  color  of  the  epidermis.  It  is 
found  in  NoVa  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Maine,  etc.  Its  timber  is  used  in  ship-building. 
The  younc:  sapliii<j:s  of  all  these  American  species  are  much  employed  for  making  hoops 
for  casks!— 'I'lie  paper  B.  (£?.  papyracea)  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  North 
America.  It  attains  the  lieiudit  of  70  feet.  The  bark  of  the  young  trees  is  of  a  brilliant 
whiteness.  The  bark  is  capable  of  division  into  very  thin  sheets,  which  have  been  used 
as  a  substitute  for  paper.  It  is  used  by  the  Indians  for  canoes,  boxes,  buckets,  baskets, 
etc.  Large  plates  of  it  are  curiously  stitched  together  with  the  fibrous  roots  of  the 
white  spruce,  and  coated  with  the  resin  of  the  balm  of  Gilead  fir.  The  wood  is  used 
for  the  same  purposes  with  that  of  the  common  B. — The  mountainous  districts  of  India 
produce  several  species  of  tliis  genus.  Thin,  delicate  plants  of  the  bark  of  B.  hkojputtra, 
a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Kumaon,  are  used  for  lining  the  tubes  of  hookahs,  and  are 
carried  in  great  quantities  to  the  plains  of  India  for  this  purpose.  They  were  formerly 
used  instead  of  paper  for  writing.  B.  acuminata,  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Nepaul, 
is  a  tree  50  to  Q^  ft.  high,  covered  with  branches  from  the  base,  and  of  an  oval  form. 
It-s  wood  is  strong  and  durable. — The  dwarf  B.  {B.  nana)  is  a  mere  bushy  shrub,  seldom 
more  than  3  or  3  ft.  high,  and  generally  much  less.  It  has  orbicular  crenate  leaves. 
It  is  a  native  <k  the  whole  of  the  most  northern  regions  of  the  globe,  and  is  found  in 
some  parts  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  interesting  because  of  its  uses  to  the 
Laplanders  and  other  inhabitants  of  very  northern-  regions,  to  whom  it  supplies  their 
chief  fuel,  and  the  material  with  which  they  stuff  their  beds.  Its  seeds  are  the  food  of 
tlie  ptarmigan,  on  which  tlie  Laplanders  in  a  considerable  degree  depend.  A  similar 
sJirubby  species  {B.  aitta.xUca)  occurs  in  Terra  del  Fuego. 

BIBCH,  S.vMUEL,  keeper  of  the  oriental  antiquities  in  the  British  museum,  is  a  son  of 
the  late  Hev.  8.  Bircli.  rector  of  St.  Mar}'  Woolnoth,  in  the  city  of  London,  and  was  born  in 
London,  in  the  year  1813.  B.  was  edvicated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  school.  In  1834,  he 
entered  the  public  service  under  the  commissioners  of  public  records;  and  in  1836,  he 
obtained  the  appoinlnieut  of  assistant  in  the  department  of  antiquities,  British  museum. 
In  this  capacity,  B.  acquired*  an  exteu.sive  acquaintance  with  archiieology  in  all  its 
branches.  He  studied  not  only  Greek  and  Eoman  antiquities,  including  numismatics, 
but  applied  himself  with  untiring  zeal  to  Egyptian  hieroglj'phics.  In  process  of  time, 
he  so  distinguislicd  himself  in  this  difficult  branch  of  learning,  that  he  gained  the  notice 
of  the  celebrated  chevalier  Bun.sen,  who  gladly  availed  him.self  of  B.'s  knowledge  in  the 
philologic;al  portion  of  E-ii/pfn  Place  in  Universal  Iliatory.  The  chevalier,  in  his  preface, 
thankfully  a(-kiu)wk'dged  this  assistance  in  the  following  terms:  "This  English  edition 
owes  many  valuable  remarks  and  additions  to  my  learned  friend,  jlr.  Samuel  Birch, 
particularly  in  the  grammatical,  lexicographic,  and  mythological  part.  Thr.t  I  have  been 
al)le  to  make  out  of  the  collection  of  Egyptian  roots,  printed  in  the  Gcrnum  edition,  a 
complete  hieroglyphical  dictionary,  is  owing  to  him.  To  him  also  belong  the  references 
to  the  monumeiital  evidence  for  the  signification  of  an  Egyptian  word,  wherever  the 
proof  exhibited  in  Champollion's dictionary  or  grammar  is  not  clear  or  satisfactory.  .  .  . 
The  work  may  now  Ije  said  to  contain  the  only  complete  Egyptian  grammar  and  diction- 
ary, as  well  as  the  oidy  existing  collection  and  interpretation  of  all  the  lieiroglyphical 
signs,-  in  short,  all  that  a  general  scholar  wants,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  hiero 
giyphic  system,  by  studying  the  monuments."  After  Bunsen's  decease,  B.  was  engaged 
to  prepare  for  the  press  and  edit  the  fifth  and  concluding  volume  n{  Ef/i/nt\s  P/nc£,  a  task 
which  he  has  performed  in  an  admirable  manner,  giving  tlie  results  of  all  the  discoveries 
made  by  Egyptologists,  since  the  publication  of  the  first  volume,  in  1848,  down  to  the 
year  1867.     B.  has  also  prepared  a  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  Egypt's  Place, 
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published  at  the  same  time  as  vol.  5,  and  in  which  llie  same  care  has  been  taken  to  mak« 
the  work  correspond  with  tlie  most  recent  invcsliiialions  of  liieroglyi)hic  scholars.  It 
was  by  the  particular  desire  of  Bunseii,  as  expressed  on  his  death-bed,  that  \i.  undertook 
the  revision  of  his  work  on  Egypt.  U.  is  now  universally  recognized  as  the  loreraost 
Kgyi>lologist  in  this  couutr}'.  In  1844,  upon  the  retirement  of  ^Ir.  iJarnewell  from  the 
dllice  of  iissistant-keeper  in  ihe  department  of  antiquities,  B.  was  appointed  his  successor. 
In  1S61,  upon  the  retirement  of  Air.  Hawkins  ivom  the  post 'of  keeper  of  the  antiquilics, 
that  department  was  divided  into  three  sejiarate  and  independent  departments,  viz.,  the 
department  of  oriental,  inediie\al.  and  lirilish  antiquities,  and  ethnography;  the  depart- 
ment of  Greek  and  lioman  anlitpiities;  and  the  department  of  coins  and  medals.  B.  was 
:i[ipointed  keeper  of  the  first-named  collections;  but  afterwards,  a  foin-th  department 
w;is  constituted  out  of  these  collections,  viz.,  that  of  British  and  mediaeval  antiquities  and 
( ihnography,  so  that  B.  is  now  the  keeper  only  of  the  Egyptian  and  oriental  antiquities. 
In  iy()2,  B.  received  the  honorary  degree  of  ll.d.  from  the  uiuversity  of  St.  Andrews 
and  from  Cambridge  in  1874,  in  which  j'ear  B.  was  i)resident  of  the  great  London  con- 
gress of  orientalists.  He  is  a  corresitouding  member  of  the  institute  of  France  (academie 
lies  inscriptions  et  des  belles-lettre.s);  also  of  the  academy  of  Berlm,  of  the  academy  of 
Ilerculaneum,  and  of  the  archfBological  institute  of  Rome.  B.'s  principal  publications 
are  as  follow:  Gallcri/  of  Antiquities  selected  from  the  British  MuaeuDh  by  J''.  Arurulale  and 
J.  Bonoiiii,  with  Dencriptions  by  8.  Birck  (1842);  Views  on  the  Nile,  from  Cairo  to  the  Second 
Catoraet,  drawn  on  Stone,  from  Sketches  tnkcn  by  Owen  Jones  aiul  J.  Qoury,  with  Historical 
Notices  of  the  Monmnents  by  S.  Birch  (1848);  Catalogue  of  Greek  and  Etruscan  Vases  in  the 
Britihh  Mu^iinn  {i'ti'A),  drawn  up  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Newton;  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  (f  the  Erjyptian  llierorjliiphs,  for  Gardner  Wilkinson's  Egyptians  (18.37),  and  a 
new  edition  of  Wilkinson's  work  (1879);  History  of  Ancient  Fottery(;i  \o\s.,  1858);  Dcscnp- 
tion  of  the  Papyrus  of  Nas-kheni,  Priest  of  Amen-ra,  discovered  in  an  Evcacaiion  made-by  direc- 
tion of  H.  P.  11.  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  a  Tomb  near  Gournah  at  Thebes  (18Gu);  and  the  Ithiud 
Papyri  (18G0).  Besides  his  Egj'ptian  and  classical  labors,  B.  has  also  studied  Chinese, 
and  in  tliat  direction  is  author  of  the  following  brief  contributions,  viz.,  Analecta  Sinen- 
Kia,  short  stories  from  the  Chinese  (1841);  T/ie  Eriends  till  JJeath,  a  tale  translated  from 
the  Chinese  (1845j;  and  Uiinese  Romance — The  Elfin  Eoxes  (18G3).  B.  has  likcAvise  coa- 
tributed  papers  to  \.\ig  Archcelogia,  \o  i\\Q  Transactions  of  t^Iie  Royal  Society  of  Literatare, 
the  Revue  Archeologique,  the  Archdologische  Zeituvg,  and  the  Zcitschrift  far  Acgyptisclie 
Spi'ache  vnd  Alterthumskunde.  He  has  also  written  many  articles  for  the  English  Ency- 
clopo'dia,  principally  on  subjects  connected  with  Egyptian  antiquities  and  hieroglyphics. 
In  the  same  class  of  subjects,  he  has  been  a  much  valued  contributor  to  Chambers's  Mn- 
cyclopcedia. 

BIRCH,  Thomas,  d.d.,  an  industrious  historical  writer,  son  of  a  coffee-mill  maker,  a 
Quaker,  )).  at  (Merkenwell,  Nov.  23,  17U5,  was  at  first  an  usher  in  diif^rcnt  schools. 
Having  taking  priests'  orders  in  1731,  he  was  presented  in  1732  to  a  living  in  Es.sex,  and 
in  1734  became  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  who  was  beheaded  in  1746.  Appointed 
in  the  latter  j^ear  rector  of  St.  Margaret  Pattens  with  St.  Gabriel,  Fenchurch  street,  Lon- 
don, B.  was  elected  in  1752  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  royal  society,  a  history  of  which 
he  published  in  4  vols.  4to,  in  1756-57.  In  1761,  he  was  preferretl  to  the  rectory  of 
Deepdene,  Surrey.  His  first  literary  undertaking,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  others, 
was  The  General  Dictionary,  llistorical and  Critical,  10  vols.,  1734-41,  founded  on  Bayle's 
celebrated  work.  He  next  edited  the  collection  of  state  papers  of  Thurloe,  secretary  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  7  vols,  folio,  1742.  His  other  works  are  Lfe  of  the  lion.  Robert  Boyle, 
1744;  Licesand  Characters  of  the  Illustrious  Persons  of  Great  Britain,  the  engravings  by 
Houbraken,  Gravelot,  and  Vertue  (London,  1743-52);  Inquiry  into  the  Share  irldch  King 
Charles  I.  had  in  the  Transactions  of  tlie  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  1747;  Historical  View  of  the 
Negotiations  between  tlie  Courts  of  England,  France,  and  Brussels,  1592  to  1617,  1749;  L^fe 
of  Tiliotson,  1752;  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  2  vols.  1754;  Lfe  ef  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wades,  1760;  etc.  He  likewise  edited  the  works  of  sir  W^alter  Raleigh,  Bacon's 
works,  and  various  others.  He  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  the  Hampstead 
road,  9th  Jan.,  1766.  He  left  an  extensive  MS.  collection,  with  his  library,  to  the  Brit- 
ish museum,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee.  From  these  IMSS.  were  compiled  'iJui  Courts 
and  Times  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  4  vols.  8vo  (London,  1848). 

BIRCH  PFEIFFEK,  Charlotte,  a  German  actress  and  writer  of  plays,  was  b.  at 
Stuttgart  in  the  year  1800.  Her  passion  for  the  stage  displayed  itself  so  strongly,  that 
after  encountering  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  her  parents,  she  made  her  debut  at 
Munich  at  the  age  of  13,  and  afterwards  played  wdtli  great  success  at  Berlin,  Vienna, 
and  Hamburg.  In  1825,  .she  married  Dr.  Christian  Birch  of  Copenhagen,  aiidafterwards 
);erformed  at  Petersburg,  Pesth,  Amsterdam,  and  otiier  5)laces.  In  1837,  she  undertook 
the  direction  of  the  theatre  at  Zurich.  At  a  later  period,  she  acquired  even  greater  renown 
as  a  writer  for  the  stage  than  as  an  actress.  Her  principal  theatrical  pieces  are  Pfeffei'rosel; 
Hiako;  Die  Giinstliage.  p.erhaps  her  best  piece;  Der  Glockner  von  Notre  Darne;  etc.  In 
1843,  Madame  B.  resigned  the  direction  of  the  Zurich  theatre,  and  after  vLsiting  profes- 
sionally most  of  the  cities  in  Germany,  made  an  engagement  with  the  theater-royal  at 
Berlin.  The  chief  productions  of  what  may  be  termed  her  later  manner  are — Die  Mar- 
quise ton  Villette  (1845),  Dorf  and  Stadt  (1848),  Eine  Familie  (1849),  Anna  von  Oestrich 
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(1850),  Ein  Billet  (1851).  In  1863  was  published  a  comi)leto  edition  of  her  dramatic 
works,  which  arc  about  70  in  number,  aud  a  collection  of  her  novels  and  tales.  She  dicni 
at  Berlin,  Aug.  25,  18G8. 

BIED,  Edward,  an  English  fienre  painter  of  considerable  celebrity,  was  b.  at  Wol- 
verhampton in  1772.  lie  having  early  dii^phiyed  a  strong  inclination  for  drawing  his 
father  thought  he  was  consulting  his  son's  taste  when  he;  apprenticed  him  to  a  Birming- 
ham tea-board  manufacturer,  his  duty  there  being  to  paint  Howers.  sheplierds,  etc.,  on 
the  boards.  On  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  B.  established  him.seif  as  a  draw- 
ing-master in  Bristol;  and  two  of  his  pictures,  the  "  Choristers  l\ehearsing,"  and  "  The 
\V'ill,''  having  been  bought  by  the  duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  William  IV.,  and  the 
marquis  of  Hastings,  his  reputation  was  secure.  He  was  elected  a  royal  academician, 
and  soon  obtained  some  good  conunissions.  The  "  Field  of  Chevy  Chase  the  Day  after 
the  Battle,"  is  generally  considered  his  masterpiece.  His  "  Death  of  P^Ii  "  obtained  the 
British  institution  prize  of  300  guineas.  ln*lSl;3,  B.  was  appointed  painter  to  the  prin- 
cess Charlotte.  He  now  became  ambitious  to  excer  in  Scripture  subjects,  and  painted 
several,  none  of  which,  however,  added  to  his  fame.  His  last  picture,  the  "Embarka- 
tion of  Louis  XVllI.  for  France,"  which  was  never  finished,  was  the  least  satisfactory 
ai  all  his  works.  He  died  in  1819.  His  most  popular  Avorks  are — "  The  Black.smith's 
Shop,"  "The  Country  Auction,"  "The  Village  Politicians,"  "The  Young  Ptccruit,"  etc. 

BIRD,  Frkderick  ]\Iayer,  b.  1838;  son  of  Robert;  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania;  minister  in  the  Lutheran  church,  which  he  left  in  18C8  to  join  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal,  taking  charge  of  a  church  in  New  Jersey.  He  has  j-aid  great  attention 
to  hymnology,  and  edited  ;n  whole  or  in  part  the  Lutheran,  Uymn  Book  aud  Hymns  of  the 
Spirit. 

BIRD,-  GoLDiNG,  1815-54;  an  English  physician  proficient  in  botany;  lecturer  on 
natural  philosophj'  and  materia  raedica  in  Guy's  hospital.  He  was  author  of  E'ementH 
of  Natural  Pldl<jmph]i ,hcinq  an  Expcriiiwntal  Introduction  to  the  Pliydcal  Sciences,  Lectures 
on  Electricity  and  Galvanism  in  their  Pliyaiological  and  Therapeutical  Relations,  and  some 
other  works. 

BIRD,  Robert  Montgomery,  1803-54;  b.  in  Delaware;  practiced  medicine  inPhila^ 
deli)hia,  and  wrote  for  magazines.  He  wrote  The  Gladiator  for  Edwin  Forrest,  and 
afterwards  wrote  several  historical  romarxes.  In  his  Fefer  Pilgrim,  there  is  a  careful 
description  of  the  Kentucky  mammoth  cave.  He  was  also  for  a  time  editor  of  Mia  North 
American. 

EIRD-BOLT.  Stevens,  in  his  note  on  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  says  the  B.  is  "  a  short, 
tbick  arrow,  without  point,  spreading  at  the  extremity  so  much  as  to  leave  a  broad  flat 
•surface,  about  the  breadth  of  a  shilling.  Such  are  to  this  da}'^  in  use  to  kill  rooks  with, 
and  are  shot  from  a  cross-bow." 

BIED-CATCHING  SFIDEB,  a  name  originally  given  to  a  large  spider,  viygnle  axicvlnria, 
a  native  of  Cayenne  aud  Surinam;  but  which  is  now  more  extensively  applied,  being 
equally  appropriate  to  a  number  of  large  species  of  vvygale  (q.v.)  and  epeira  (q.v.), 
perhaps  also  of  other  genera.  It  has  indeed  been  denied  by  some  observers  that  the 
name  is  truly  appropriate,  but  the  positive  evidence  is  too  strong  to  be  easily  set  aside  by 
evidence  merely  negative.  The  mygale  aricularia  is  nearly  t\\o  inches  long,  very  hairy. 
and  almost  entirely  black;  its  feet,  when  stretched  out,  occupy  a  surface  of  nearly  a  foot 
in  diameter.  The  hooks  of  its  mandibles  are  strong,  conical,  and  very  black.  This 
great  spider  forms  a  tube-shaped  cell,  widening  towards  the  mouth,  of  a  fine  white  semi- 
transparent  tissue,  like  muslin,  in  clefts  of  trees  or  hollows  among  rocks  and  stones. 
From  this  it  issues  only  at  night,  to  prey  upon  insects,  and,  it  is  said,  upon  humming- 
birds. It  does  not  construct  a  net  for  the  capture  of  its  prey,  Ijut  takes  it  by  hunting, 
as  do  other  large  species  of  mygaU,  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  the  East 
Indies,  and  Africa.  It  is  probably  a  species  of  this  genus  that  Dampier  mentions  as 
found  in  Campeachy,  the  fangs  of  Miiich.  "black  as  jet,  smooth  as  glass,  and,  at  their 
small  end,  as  sharp  as  a  thorn,"  are  .said  by  him  to  be  worn  by  some  persons  in  their 
tobacco-])ouches.  to  pick  their  pipes  with;  and  to  be  by  others  used  as  toothpicks,  in 
the  belief  of  their  having  power  to  expel  the  toothache.  The  bite  of  the  large  species  of 
this  genus  is  said  to  be  dangerous. 

It  appears  that  spiders  of  the  genus  epeira  feed  upon  small  birds  caught  in  their  webs, 
which  have  even  been  described  as  in  some  cases  large  enough  to  arrest  the  flight  of  a 
bird  the  size  of  a  thrush,  and  to  impede  the  traveler  in  tropical  forests. 

BIED-CHEERY,  Padux,  a  subdivision  of  the  genus  cerasvs  (see  CnERRv),  itself  very 
generally  regarded  as  a  sub-genus  of  jrrunus  (see  Plttm).  The  bird-cherries  are  dis- 
tingui.shed  by  racemes  of  small  flowers  and  deciduous  leaves. — The  C^ommon  B.  (prunes 
or  cerasu.1  padu.<<).  called  in  Scotland  hoghrrry,  is  a  tall  shrub  or  .small  tree,  sometimes 
reaching  the  height  of  40  ft.,  growing  wild  in  moist  woods  in  Britain,  and  in  mo.st  parts 
of  Europe  and  the  n.  of  Asia.  Its  younger  branches  are  of  a  very  dark  or  reddish-brown 
color.  The  drupes  are  small,  of  a  sweetish  suhaeid  t;iste,  combined  with  a  degree  of 
what  many  regard  as  nauseous  bitterness;  but  to  some  palates  tliey  are  not  disagreeable. 
A  well  flavored  spirituous  liquor  is  jirepared  from  them  in  the  n.  of  Europe.  IirSiberia, 
the  juice  expressed  from  the  ripe  fruit  is  drunk  cither  alone  or  mixed  with  milk,  andtha 
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roniaininsr  mass  is  kneaded  into  cakes,  and  used  as  food. — Very  nearly  allied  to  this 
species  is  the  ViitciMAN  B.  (7^  or  (l  }'irf/uiiiina),  a  tree  of  80  to  100  ft.  in  Jiciiihl,  found 
from  TcnncsMH'  to  Uiipi^r  ("aiiada,  and  now  frc(iuent  in  Britain  as  an  ornaniinital  tree, 
altiiouiili  never  attaining  tlie  size  which  it  does  in  tlie  l,'nit(;d  States.  Tlie  wooci  is  com- 
pact, tine-grained,  takes  a  line  polish,  and  is  mucli  used  in  America  by  cahinet-inakcrs. 
The  bark  is  used  in  tlie  United  States  as  a  febrifuge.  Tlie  fruit  is  not  aureeable;  but  a 
cordial  is  made  from  it  by  infusion  in  spirits  with  sugar,  and,  when  dried  and  bruised, 
it  forms  an  esteemed  addition  to  j)emmica)o  (q.v.). 

BITIDE,  WiLLi.VM,  a  distinguished  ecclesiastical  composer,  was  b.  about  the  year  1540, 
and  educated  at  Edward  VI.'s  chapel.  In  15(58,  he  was  appointed  organist  in  Lincoln 
calhedral,  and  twelve  years  afterwards  organist  to  queen  Elizabeth.  He  published 
numerou-^  compo<itionsV'.\hibiting  great  musical  learning,  and  contributed  many  pieces 
to  (pieen  Elizabeth's  Viv;itii(d  Ihok;  but  his  fame  rests  on  the  canon  Non  Nobin  Baminc, 
which,  amid  all  changes  in  musical  taste,  has  retained  its  popularity,  and  still  continues 
to  challenge  admiration.     B.  died  in  1623. 

BIRD  ISLAND,  the  n.w.  island  of  the  Sandwich  archipelago,  in  lat.  22°  20'  n.,  and 
long.  100'  w.  It  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  mere  haunt  of  sea-fowl — the  links  of  the 
chain  increasing  pretty  regularly  in  size  and  elevation  Irom  B.  I.  on  the  n.w.  to  Hawaii 
Oil  the  s.e. 

BIRD-LIME  is  a  viscid  and  adhesive  substance,  which  is  placed  on  twigs  of  trees  or 
wire-netting,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  birds  which  may  alight  thereon.  A  common 
practice  is  to  ])Iace  a  decoy  or  tame  bird  in  a  cage  near  where  the  B.  is  spread;  the  wild 
birds,  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  song  of  the  tame  bird,  get  entangled  with  the 
bird-lime.  The  substance  is  generally  prepared  from  the  middle  bark  of  the  holly, 
mistletoe,  or  distaif-thistle,  by  chopping  up  the  bark,  treating  it  with  water,  boiling  for 
.several  hours,  then  straining;  and  lastly,  concentrating  the  liquid  by  evaporation,  when 
the  B.  assumes  a  gelatinous  consistence  resembling  that  of  moist  putty.  It  mainly  con- 
sists of  a  substance  named  by  the  chemist  vimn.  A  second  mode  of  preparing  B.,  is  to 
employ  ordinary  wheat-Hour";  place  it  in  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth;  tie  up  the  ends,  so  as 
to  form  a  bag;  immerse  the  whole  in  a  basin  of  water,  or  allow  a  stream  of  water  to  flow 
upon  it;  and  repeatedly  squeeze  the  bag  and  its  contents.  The  result  is,  that  the  starch 
of  the  wheat-tlour  is  pressed  out  of  the  cloth  bag,  and  an  adhesive  substance  named 
gluten  is  left  on  the  cloth.  This  substance  resembles  that  prepared  liy  the  previous  pro- 
cess in  its  properties;  but  the  former  mode  of  preparing  B.  is  a  nmch  cheaper  plan,  and 
is  that  generally  followed. 

BIRD  OF  PARADISE,  the  common  name  of  the  family  of  birds,  piradhcidm  of  orni- 
thologists, found  chiefly  in  New  Guinea  and  neighboring  islnds,  and  remarkable  for ' 
splendor  of  plumage.  In  all  other  respects,  however,  they  are  very  closely  allied  to 
the  crow-family,  conidm  {i\.Y .),  to  which  they  exhibit  a  great  similarity,  not  only  in  the 
characters  of  the  bill,  feet,  etc.,  and  in  general  form,  but  also  in  their  habits,  and  even 
in  their  voice.  They  have  been  the  subject  of  iminy  fables.  The  state  in  which  their 
skins  are  usually  exported  from  their  native  islands,  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  they 
were  destitute  of  feet;  and  free  scope  being  allowed  to  fancy,  it  became  the  prevalent 
belief  that  they  spent  their  whole  lives  floating  in  the  air,  except  when  perhaps  they 
suspended  themselves  for  a  little  by  their  long  tail-hlaments  from  the  uppermo.st 
branches  of  trees.  As  for  their  food,  it  was  supposed  to  be  either  mere  dew  and  vapors, 
or  nectar  obtained  from  tlie  tlowers  of  trees,  climbers,  and  plants  growing  on  the 
branches  of  trees,  in  the  high  regions  of  bright  sunshine  above  the  shade  of  the  tropical 
forests.  Antony  Pigafetta,  indeed,  who  accompanied  ]\Iagellan  in  his  voyage  round 
the  world,  described  them  as  having  legs,  and  stated  that  these  were  cut  off  as  useless 
in  the  preparation  of  the  skins;  but  his  statement  was  not  credited,  and  Aldrovandus 
went  the  length  of  accusing  him  of  an  audacious  falsehood.  It  would  seem  that  the 
fables  concerning  the  birds  of  P.  are  in  part  to  be  ascribed  to  the  desire  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  islandr;  in  which  they  are  found  to  increase  the  value  of  their  skins  as  an 
article  of  merchandise;  and  a  sort  of  sacred  character  being  attached  to  them,  they  were 
employed  not  merely  for  ornament,  but  as  a  charm  to  secure  the  life  of  the  wearer 
against  the  dangers  of  battle.  The  people  of  Ternate  call  them  Manvco-Dewata,  or 
birds  of  God;  which  name  Buflon  modified  into  manucode.  In  different  languages  tbey 
are  known  by  names  signifying  birds  of  the  air,  birds  of  the  sun,  etc. 

The  males  alone  are  birds  of  splendid  plumage,  that  of  the  females  possessing  nei- 
ther brilliancy  of  colors  nor  remarkable  development.  The  plumage  of  the  males  is  not 
only  characterized  by  great  brightness  of  tints,  but  by  a  glossy  velvety  appearance,  a 
metallic  luster,  and  a  singularly  beautiful  piay  of  colors.  Tufts  of  feathers  generally 
grow  from  the  shoulders,  and  these,  in  some  of  the  kinds,  are  prolonged  so  as  to  cover 
the  wings;  in  the  .«pecies  sometimes  called  the  common  B.  of  P.,  and  sometimes  the 
great  emerald  B.  of  P.  {parHdiaca  apoda),  the,  prolongation  of  these  shoulder  tufts  is  so 
great  that  they  extend  far  beyond  the  body,  and  even  far  beyond  the  tail.  They  con- 
.stitute  the  magniticent  part  of  the  well-known  B.  of  P.  plumes.  They  are  exquisitely 
light  and  delicate.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they  may  be  of  use  to  the  creatiu'e  in 
enabling  it,  with  less  exertion  of  wing,  to  float  in  the  air,  but  this  notion  is  perhaps  suf- 
ficiently confuted  by  the  total  absence  of  them  in  the  female. — In  other  species,  there 
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we  elongated  foathorf;  on  the  hack  of  Ihc  neck,  wliich  tlic  hird  can  erect,  and  even  in 
some  measure  throw  forward  at  nieusure;  and  Iliese,  in  the  genus  hphorinn,  assume 
a  form  resembling  tliat  of  a  pah'  of  outspread  wings,  and  rise  far  above  tiic  liead.  Tlie 
tail  is,  in  general,  not  unlike  that  of  a  crow  in  its  shape;  but  in  many  species  tliere 
arise,  froni  the  rump,  at  the  sides  of  the  tail,  two  very  long  feathers,  or  rather  tilament.s, 
covered  with  a  sort  of  velvety  down:  of  these,  the  common  B.  of  P.  allorda  an  example. 
In  tlie  king  15.  of  P.  {dnciiniurua  rer/his),  these  long  tail-fdaments  terminate  in  a  sort  of 
disk,  as  the  tail-feathers  of  the  peacock  do. 

Birds  of  P.  arc,  in  general,  more  or  less  gregarious.  They  .sometimes  pass  in  flocks 
from  one  island  to  another,  according  to  the  change  of  sea.sons,  from  the  dry  to  the  wet 
monsoon.  Owing  to  their  plumage,  they  fly  more  easily  against  than  with  the  wind, 
and  by  high  winds  tliey  are  sometimes  thrown  to  the  ground.  They  are  lively  and 
active,  and  in  continement  pert  and  bold.  They  bestow  great  care  upon  their  plumage, 
and  sit  always  upon  the  i)erches  of  the  cage,  so  that  no  part  of  it  may  reach  the  Hoor,  or 
get  in  the  least  degree  soiled.  It  has  seldom  been  found  possible  to  bring  lliem  alive  to 
Europe,  and  they^eeni  very  incapable  of  enduring  any  other  than  a  tropical  climate.  In 
confinement,  they  are  eiusily  fed  on  rice,  insects,  etc.  In  a  wild  state,  their  food  consists 
in  great  part  of  the  fruit  of  the  teak-tree,  and  of  different  species  of  tig,  and  also  of  the 
large  butterflies  winch  abound  in  their  native  islands. 

The  Papuans  kill  birds  of  P.  by  shooting  them  with  arrows,  and  employ  various 
other  means  of  taking  them  for  the  sake  of  their  skins.  The  skins  are  dried  in  smoke, 
and  fumigated  with  sulphur,  to  preserve  them  from  insects;  and  in  this  way  the  brilliancy 
of  the  color  is  impaired,  so  that  the  most  gorgeous  plumes  which  are  ever  seen  in  Europe 
are  inferior,  in  this  respect,  to  those  of  the  living  bird.  The  skin,  to  winch  great  part 
of  the  flesh  is  allowed  to  remain  attached,  is  always  much  contracted  by  this  drying 
process,  and  a  very  erroneous  notion  is  therefore  often  formed  of  the  size  of  the  bird. 
The  common  B.  of  P.  is  as  large  as  a  jay.  It  is  of  a  cinnamon  color,  the  u])per  part  of 
the  head  and  neck  yellow,  the  front  and  throat  emerald  green,  the  shoulder-tufts  yellow. 
The  whole  length  o'f  tlie  extremity  of  these  is  not  less  than  two  feet.  Another  nearly 
allied  species  (Paradisea  rubra)  has  these  long  feathers  of  a  brilliant  carmine  color. 

BIRDS  {Axes),  the  second  class  of  vertebrated  (q. v.)  animals,  and  the  first  of  oviparous 
veterbratcd  animals,  including  all  the  oviparous  animals  which  liavc  warm  blood.  B. 
exhibit  great  similarity  in  their  general  structure,  and  are  sharply  distinguished  from 
all  other  clas.ses  of  animals.  To  this  class  belong  all  animals,  except  bats  (q.  v.)  alone, 
which  have  an  internal  skeleton,  and  are  capable  of  true  flight.  The  anterior  extremities 
of  B.  serve  them  only  as  wings  or  organs  of  flight,  and  never  in  any  degree  as  arms  pr 
legs;  those  few  birds  in  which  the  wings  are  too  small  to  raise  tlie  body  in  the  air, 
generallj'  employ  them  to  aid  their  swift  running  upon  land,  as  the  ostrich,  or  for 
.swimming  under  water,  as  the  great  auk  and  the  penguins.  The  body  is  covered 
with  featiiers  (q.v.),  and  this  is  one  of  the  characters  in  which  all  birds  agree,  and  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  from  all  other  animals.  The  general  form  is  adapted 
to  motion  through  the  air,  and  the  trunk  is  compact,  and  somewhat  boat-shaped.  The 
vertebral  column  possesses  little  flexibility;  indeed,  the  vertebra?  of  the  back  generally 
l)ecome  ankylosed  or  flrmly  miited  together  by  cementing  bone,  the  solidity  which 
is  thus  acquired  being  of  evident  use  for  the  support  of  the  ribs,  and  these  also  are  pro- 
portionately stronger  than  is  usual  in  quadrupeds;  each  of  them  is  j)rovided  in  the  middle 
with  a  flattened  bony  process,  directed  obliquely  backwarks  to  the  next  rib,  so  that  they 
support  one  another,  whilst  instead  of  being  united  to  the  sternum,  or  breast  bone,  by 
cartilages,  as  in  quadrupeds,  they  are  continued  to  it  in  the  form  of  bone;  all  these 
things  combining  to  give  strength  to  that  part  of  the  body  in  which  it  is  particularly 
needed,  both  in  order  to  the  powerful  action  of  the  wings,  and  the  perfect  freedom  of 
respiration  during  flight.  In  those  birds,  however,  which  do  not  fly,  the  vertebrae  of  the 
back  retain  some  power  of  motion.  Ths  hinder  part  of  the  vertebral  column  exhibits  a 
solidity  even  greater  than  the  anterior  part  of  it,  the  lumbar  vertebra}  (q.v.)  being  con- 
solidated into  one  piece  with  the  pelvis  (q.v.),  which  furnishes  atlachment  to  strong 
muscles  for  support  of  the  trunk  upon  the  legs,  and  for  the  motion  of  these  organs.  The 
vertebral  column,  however,  terminates  in  a  number  of  small  movable  (^rt«y.7«(/!)  vertebraB, 
the  flexibility  of  this  part  being  necessary  to  the  motion  of  the  tail,  which  i.s  itself  sup- 
ported by  a  short  and  generally  much  elevated  bone,  regarded  as  consisting  of  ankylosed 
vertebne,  called  the  rump-bone,  or,  from  its  peculiar  form,  the  plowshare-bone. 

In  contrast  to  the  general  stifl'ness  of  the  vertebral  column  in  the  trunk,  it  is  remark- 
able for  great  flexibiliu-  in  the  neck,  enabling  a  bird  to  make  ready  use  of  its  bill,  or  to 
bring  its  head  into  such  position  as  suit  the  adjustment  of  the  center  of  gravity  in 
flying,  standing,  etc. 

The  nnmbt'i-  of  vertebra?  in  the  neck  varies  from  ten  to  twenty-three,  the  smallest 
number  being  greater  than  is  found  in  any  quadruped.  The  head,  also,  is  so  articulated 
to  the  neck,  by  a  single  condyle,  or  i)ivot,  that  a  liird  can  turn  its  head  round  in  a  manner 
impossible  to  the  mammalia.  The  skull  itself  is  formed  of  bones  corresponding  with 
those  of  man  and  quadrupeds;  but  they  can  only  be  distinguished  when  the  bird  is  very 
young,  soon  becoming  consolidated  together.  The  jaws  are  much  elongated,  .so  as  to 
form  the  bill,  the  organ  chiefly  employed  in  seizing  food,  as  well  as  for  flghting,  nest- 
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Luildin;;,  dressing  or  preening  llic  feathers,  and  instead  of  a  hand  for  every  purpose 
vwiicli  bird-life  requires.  Tiie  upi)er  nuuidihleof  tlie  bill  is  so  connected,  however,  with 
tile  bone  of  tlic  skid),  by  elastic  plates,  that  it  possesses  some  power  of  motion,  and  any 
^lioek  which  it  may  receive  is  much  deadened  before  reaching  the  skull.  The  bill  affords 
many  of  the  most  ijnportuiit  distincli\e  (hai'aeters  of  15.,  dilfering  very  much  according 
to  the  mode  of  life  of  different  orders  and  tribes.     See  Bill. 

The'  internum  or  breast-bone  in  B.  is  remarkably  large  and  strong,  serving  for  tlie 
aitaehment  of  the  powerful  mu.scles  ■which  dejiress  the  wings,  and  receives  pjeat  atten- 
tion fron\  naturalists,  beeau.se  its  variations  correspond  with  the  differences  in  some  of 
the  most  important  characters  and  habits  of  birds.     It  generally  exhibits  u  projecting 

ridge  along  the  middle,  which  is  jirojiortionately  largest 
in  bird-:  of  most  jiowerful  tlight,  and  is  wanting  only 
in  ostriches  and  a  few  other  birds  of  allied  genera  which 
do  not  tly.  The  clavicles  or  collar-bones,  also,  are  gen- 
erally united  to  form  the  fourchette  (fumthi)  or  merry- 
thought bone,  .serving,  along  with  two  bones  called  the 
coracoid  bones,  to  keep  the  shoulders  separated,  and  to 
resist  the  compressing  tendency  of  the  action  of  the 
wings.  The  bones  of  the  wing  itself  are  regarded  as 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  anterior  extremities  in  man 
and  quadrupeds;  the  bones  of  the  hand,  however,  being 
nuieh  disgui.sed,  and  some  of  them  svanfiug  or  rudiment- 
ary. In  the  accompanying  cut  of  the  bones  of  a  bird's 
wing,  a  is  regardea  as  the  elbow-joint,  b  as  the  wrist- 
joint,  c  as  the  knuckic-jaint,  d  being  the  representative 
of  a  finger,  e  and  /  the  rudimentar}'  representatives  of 
two  others,  whilst  the  u-inrjlet,  g,  formerly  regarded  as  rep- 
resenting the  thumb,  is  now  rather  su]iposed  to  l)e  homo- 
logous to  the  forefinger.  The  wings,  therefore,  exhibit  a 
structure  entirely  different  from  those  of  bats,  in  which 
the  fingers  are  extremely  elongated.  The  surface  neces- 
sary for  striking  the  air  is  provided  bj'  feathers  larger  and 
stronger  than  those  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  called 
wing-ftathera,  quiU-fcalhcrx,  or  c/iiills.  Of  these,  which 
exhibit  an  admirable  combination  of  strength  with  lightness  and  elasticity,  some  spring 
from  the  part  of  the  wing  lietwecn  b  and  d  (in  the  figure  of  the  bones  of  the  wing);  these 
arc  always  the  largest,  and  are  called  the  primary  wing-feathers,  or  simply  xniinaries; 
those  v.hicli  spring  from  the  part  between  a  and  b  are  called  stcondorien;  and  those 
which  spring  from  the  part  between  a  and  the  shoulder-joint  are  called  tcriiarics.  At 
the  base  of  the  quills,  on  both  sides  of  the  wing,  are  feathers  called  icing-coverts,  and 
these  are  likewise  distinguished  as  primary,  secondary,  etc.  The  feathers  which'grow 
over  the  shoulder-blades  are  called  xcapuhtrs.  The  feathers  of  the  Avings  vary  in  length 
and  strength,  according  to  the  mode  of  life  and  power  of  fiight  in  different  B".  :  narrow, 
sharp,  and  stiff  wings  being  indicative  of  swift  and  enduring  flight.  The  tail-feathers 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  rudder  to  guide  the  bird,  and  also  thafof  balancing  it  in  the  air; 
they  resemble  in  character  the  quills  of  the  wings.  They  are  al.«o  furnished  with  coverts 
above  and  below.  Some  B.  have  the  tail  rounded  at  the  extremity;  in  some,  it  is  .square; 
in  others,  notched  or  forked.  In  many  land  B.,  the  tail  exhibits  ornamental  plumes, 
and  remarkable  developments  of  the  plumage  take  place  also  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
in  the  form  of  crests,  ruff's,  shoulder-tufts,  etc. 

The  legs  of  B  consist  of  parts  corresponding  to  those  found  in  man  and  quadru- 
peds; but  the  thigh  is  short,  and  so  concealed  within  the  body,  that  it  is  not  apparent  as 
an  external  portion  of  the  limb;  the  next  division,  often  mistaken  for  the  thigh,  being 
the  leg  strictly  so  called,  or  tibia,  which  ends  at  what  is  really  the  heel-joint,  although 
popularly  regarded  as  the  knee;  and  beneath  this  is  the  shank  or  tarsus,  which  in  some 
B.  is  very  long,  serving  as  a  part  not  of  the  foot  but  of  the  leg,  and  formed  by  a  single 
bone  which  represents  both  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus.  The  feet  are  divided  into  toes, 
which  are  generally  four  in  number,  three  before  and  one  behind,  differing  from  each 
other  in  lenirlh  and  in  the  number  of  joints  or  phalanges  of  which  they  are  composed, 
the  toe,  which  is  directed  backward,  being  in  general  comparatively  short,  and  consist- 
ing only  of  two  joints.  A  fifth  toe  or  tarsal  spur  is  foimd  in  some  of  the  gallinaceous 
B.;  and  in  some  B.,  as  bustard.s,  the  hind-toe  is  wanting;  the  ostrich  has  only  two  toes, 
both  directed  forward,  with  the  obscure  rudiment  of  a  third;  and  numerous  B.  classed 
together  in  the  order  of  climbers  (q.v.)  or  yoke-footed  B.,  including  parrots,  cuckoos, 
woodpeckers,  etc.,  have  two  toes  before,  opposed  by  two  toes  behind,  the  foot  being 
thus  particularly  adapted  for  grasping,  so  that  parrots,  as  is  well  known,  even  u.se  it  as 
a  hand. — The  feet  of  B.  vary  considerably  according  to  their  mode  of  life;  and  natural- 
ists therefore  depend  very  much  upon  them  in  classification.  In  some  the  claws  are 
strong  and  hooked;  in  others  short,  straight,  and  weak:  in  some  the  toes  aie  all  separ 
rate,  in  others  more  or  less  connected;  in  B.  specially  adapted  for  swimming,  the\'  are 
gcueniWy  wdibed  or  united  by  a  membrane;  in  other  swimming-B.,  however,  a  mem- 
brane only  extends  along  the"  sides  of  each  toe.     In  most  B.  the  tarsus  is  feathered  to 
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the  lieel-joint;  in  somo.  however,  and  particulary  in  vodcrK.  the  lower  part  of  it  is  bare,; 
the  siiank  and  toes  are  generally,  although  not  always,  destitute  of  feathers,  and  are 
covered  witli  a  sealy  .skin.  Almost  the  only  other  parts  of  a  bird  often  destitute  of 
feathers,  are  the  cere  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  the  combs  and  wattles  of  guUiuaceous 
birds. 

In  order  to  flight,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  bird  should  be 
under  the  shoulders;  and  wlien  a  bird  .stands,  the  feet  are  brought  forward,  and  the 
head  thrown  liack.  so  that  the  elaws  project  beyond  a  vertical  line  passing  through  ttie 
center  of  gravity  of  the  whole  body,  TJiis  is  generally  accomplished  so  that  the  trunk 
is  in  an  abnosl  horizontal  position,  the  fore-part  only  a  little  elevated;  but  in  .some  13., 
which  have  a  short  neck  and  short  legs,  an  errect  attitude  is  necessarily  assumed,  so 
that  the  ])eng'iins  of  the  souihern  seas  pre.>ent  to  navigators  a  somewhat  ludicrous  resem- 
blance to  regiments  of  soldiers  on  the  beach.  B.,  when  they  sleep,  very  generally  place 
their  head  under  their  wing,  and  some  of  them  also  stand  upon  one  foot,  their  equilib- 
rium being  thus  more  easily  mauitf.ined,  A  remarkable  contrivance,  particularly  to  be 
observed  in  storks  and  other  long-legged  B.,  renders  this  posture  unfaliguing;  a  locking 
of  the  bone  of  one  part  of  the  limb  into  a  sort  of  socket  in  the  bone  of  the  part  above  it, 
so  that  it  retains  its  place  without  muscular  exertion;  whilst  a  similar  purpo.se  is  served 
by  the  tendons  of  the  mu.scles  which  bend  the  claws  passing  over  the  joints  of  the  leg  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  stretched  by  the  mere  pressure  there  when  the  wt'ight  of  the  bird 
rests  upon  the  iegs,  so  that  without  any  effort  the  claws  retain  a  lirm  hold  of  the  branch 
upon  which  it  is  perched. — Flying  is  accomplished  by  the  action  of  the  wings  upon  the 
elastic  and  resisting  air;  the  muscles  by  which  the  stroke  of  thcwing  is  given  are  pow- 
erful, those  by  which  it  is  retracted  are  comparativelj^  weak.  Owing  to  tlie  manner  in 
which  the  first  strokes  of  the  wing  must  be  given,  few  B.  rise  with  facility  from  a  level 
surface;  and  .some  of  them,  as  swallows,  and  particularly  swift.s,  rise  from  a  perfectly 
level  surface  with  great  ditticulty,  and  comparatively  seldom  alight  where  they  can no4 
find  an  elevation  from  whi  h,  as  it  were,  to  throw  themselves. 

The  digestive  apparatus  of  B.  resembles  that  of  mammalia;  exhibiting,  however, 
various  modifications,  according  to  the  different  kinds  of  food — some  B.  feeding  on  flesh, 
others  on  fish,  others  exclusivel}'  on  insects,  others  on  seeds,  others  more  indiscrimi- 
nately on  a  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  Few  B.  masticate  their  food  in 
any  degree,  although  parrots  do;  upon  being  swallowed,  it  enters  the  crop  or  craw. 
sometimes  called  the  first  stomach,  an  enlargement  of  a  oesophagus  or  gullet,  situated 
ju.st  before  the  breast-bone,  and  here  it  is  moistened  by  a  secretion,  which  is  also  by 
some  B. — particularly  by  pigeons — employed  as  the  first  food  for  their  young,  the  glands 
of  the  crop  enlarging  very  much,  so  as  to  produce  it  in  large  quantity  at  the  time  when 
it  is  wanted  for  that  purpose.  The  crop  is  wanting  in  the  ostrich,  and  also  generally  in 
B.  that  feed  on  fish;  and  is  of  greatest  size  in  those  of  which  the  food  consists  of  seeds 
or  grain.  It  is  generally  single,  and  on  one  side  of  the  gullet ;  sometimes,  as  in  pigeons,  it 
is  double.  A  second  stomach,  or  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus,  called  the  proventrici'Iun  or 
ventriciUus  succjutiiriatas.  is  generally  largest  in  those  B.  in  which  the  crop  is  wanting  or 
small;  and  in  this  the  food  is  further  softened  and  changed  by  a  secretion  which  is  mixed 
with  it.  The  third  and  principal  stomach  is  the  (jizzard.  which  in  B.  of  prey,  fish-eating 
B.,  etc.,  is  a  mere  membranous  sac;  but  in  B.  which  feed  on  grain  or  seeds  is  very  thick 
and  muscular,  so  that  it  acts  as  a  sort  of  mill,  and  Avith  extraordinary  power.  In  the.se 
B. ,  also,  a  remarkable  provision  is  made  for  the  perfect  grinding  down  of  the  contents 
of  the  gizzard,  by  the  instinct  which  leads  them  to  swallow  small  rough  pebbles  or  graina 
of  sand,  an  instinct  well  exemplified  in  the  common  domestic  fowl" — The  Irver  of  B. 
is,  in  general,  very  large.  The  kidneys  are  large,  but  there  is  no  urinary  bladder,  and 
the  urine  is  at  once  poured  into  the  cloaca,  an  enlargement  of  the  intestine,  at  its  termi- 
nation, with  which  also  the  organs  of  generation  communicate  in  both  sexes. 

The  respiration  of  B.  is  very  perfect,  and  their  blood  is  from  12'  to  16'  warmer  than 
that  of  mammalia;  its  circulation  more  rapid,  and  the  energy  of  all  the  vital  processes 
proportionally  great.  B.,  consequently,  exhibit  great  liveliness;  and  upon  the  admirable 
provision  for  the  aeration  of  their  blood  thcv  depend  also  for  their  powers  of  flight, 
which  enable  some  of  them  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  with  great  rapidity  and  without 
exhaustion,  whilst  others  soar  to  a  prodigious  height  in  the  air.  The  heart  resembles 
that  of  the  mammalia  in  its  form  and  .structure ;  but  the  right  ventricle,  in.stead  of  a 
mere  membranous  valve,  is  furnished  with  a  strong  muscled  to  impel  the  blood  with 
greater  force  into  the  lungs.  The  lungs  are  small,  and  communicate  with  large  air-cells 
(q.v.)  in  the  cavities  of  the  body,  and  even  in  the  bones,  so  that  the  a(^ration  of  the  hlood 
tikes  place  not  only  in  the  lungs  but  during  its  circulation  through  the  body.  An  extra- 
ordinary proof  of  the  use  of  these  air-cells  in  respiration  was  afforded  in  a  recorded 
instance  of  a  large  sea-fowl,  which,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  strangle  it,  was  kept 
alive  by  the  air  entering  in  a  forcible  current  through  a  broken  wing-bont!  (Gosse,  Hi^ 
Ocean,  quoting  Bennett's  WJinlinq  Voyage.)  B.  consume  much  more  oxygen  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size  than  quadrupeds. 

The  organs  of  the  .senses  are  similar  to  those  of  mammalia.  In  the  senses  of  tou<-h 
and  taste,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  there  is  an  inferior  development,  although  pai>- 
rots  appear  to  possess  tlie  sense  of  taste  in  considerable  perfection;  and  the  bills  of  sonw.- 
B.,  winch  search  among  the  mud  for  their  food,  are  certainly  very  delicate  organs  of 
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touch.  Rut  the  sipht  is  remarkably  keen,  and  the  eye  possesses  great  powers  of  accom- 
iiiudalion  to  diirerciit.  dislaiices.  \i.  perceive  oven  small  objects  distinctly,  at  distances 
at  which  they  would  lie  ([iiite  indistinguishable  to  the  human  eye,  and  thus  are  enabled 
to  seek  their  loud.  B.  of  l>rey  al.so  appear  to  possess  in  grcal  perlection  the  sense  of 
smell.  The  nostrils  of  all  15.  open  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  bill.  Hearing  is  acute  in 
B..  and  particularly  in  nocturnal  B.,  although  the  oririwis  of  this  sense  art;  less  compli- 
cated than  in  mammalia,  and  there  is  seldom  any  vestige  of  an  external  ear.  Singing  B. 
are  extremely  sensitive  to  dilfercnccs  of  ])ilch.  The  voice  and  musical  ])Owcrs  tlcpend 
upon  the  conformation  of  the  windpipe  and  laryn.\,  which  dilt'ers  very  mucli  in  dilTer- 
eut  birds. 

lieproduction  takes  place  liy  eggs  (see  Ri';pi{OI>uction  and  Eoc),  which  are  liatched 
after  they  have  passed  from  the  body  of  the  motiier.  B.  generally  sit  upon  their  eggs, 
their  bodies  supplying  the  warmth  necessary  to  hat(^h  them  (see  Incuu.mio.n);  and  this 
olhce  is  usually  umlertaken  by  the  female  alone,  but  souielimes  is  shared  by  the  male. 
In  very  warm  climates,  the  ostrich  leaves  her  eggs  to  be  hatch<!d  l)y  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
but  in  colder  climates  sits  upon  them.  A  very  few  B.,  as  tlr.3  cuckoo,  dejjosit  their  eggs 
in  the  nests  of  other  B.,  to  be  liatched  by  them.  Some  B.  construct  no  nest,  but  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  bare  rock,  as  many  sea-fowl  do,  or  in  holes  rudely  scratched  in  the 
earth  or  sand;  many,  however,  show  in  the  construction  of  their  nests  the  most 
admirable  instincts.  See  Kests.  The  luimber  of  eggs  varies,  in  a  stale  of  nature,  from 
1  to  about.  20,  lieing  generally  smallest  in  tlie  larger  B..  and  particularly  in  B.  of  Jirey. 
B.  generally  breed  only  once  a  year,  but  some  B.  twice.  Ti)e  care  which  B.  take  of 
their  young  is  as  admirable  as  the  ingeimity  which  they  display  in  uest-building, 
and  more  universal.  Some  B.  are  able  to  run  about,  and  pick  up  food  as  .soon  as  they 
leave  the  shell;  otliers  remain  in  the  nest  for  days,  or  even  weeks,  and  must  be  supplied 
with  food  by  tlicir  parents.  Many  species  are  social,  particularly  at  the  breeding- 
season,  and  form  large  settlement*,  which  tliey  guard  in  common;  and  some  even  unite 
in  the  construction  of  large  nests,  which  belong  to  a  whole  community.  Tlio  rapacious 
B.,  and  jjarticularly  the  larger  ones,  are  very  solitary  iu  their  manner  of  life. 

B.  change  their  feathers  {molt},  in  general,  once  a  year,  and  tin;  colors  of  tlie 
plumage  iu  many  cases  vary  much  in  summer  and  winter.  The  cliunge  of  color,  how- 
ever, often  takes  place  without  change  of  feathers,  and  in  B.  which  molt  both  in  spring 
and  autumn,  the  autumn  moiling  is  much  more  complete  than  that  of  spring.  The 
gayest  plumage  of  many  B.  is  assumed  at  the  breeding-season,  with  which,  also,  the 
song  of  B  is  connected.  See  Song  of  Birds.  The  plumage  of  the  male  is,  in  general, 
more  gay  than  that  of  the  female,  all  the  young  at  first  resembling  the  female  in 
plumage.  The  plumage  usually  characteristic  of  the  male  is  occasionally  assumed  by 
the  female,  and  most  frequently  by  females  Avhicli  have  become  unfit  for  the  ordinary 
functions  of  their  sex. 

The  brain  in  B.  differs  in  some  important  respects  from  that  of  mammalia  (see 
Brain),  presenting  resemblances  to  the  brain  of  reptiles  and  fishes;  but  it  is  of  large 
size,  often  larger  than  even  in  quadrupeds.  The  manifestation  of  intelligence  is  not, 
however,  usually  so  great  in  B.  as  in  quadrupeds.  Their  nest-building,  their  migrations 
(see  BiitDS  of  Passage),  and  many  other  things  of  greatest  interest,  must  be  ascribed  to 
instinct. 

In  the  geograpliical  distribution  of  B.,  the  limits  of  species  are  not  so  exactly  cir- 
cumscribed by  mountains,  seas,  and  rivers  as  in  other  classes  of  animals,  their  powers 
of  flight  enabling  them  to  pass  over  these  obstacles.  Yet  some  species,  and  even  groups, 
are  found  exclusively  in  certain  regions:  thus  humming-birds  are  all  American,  pen- 
guins are  found  only  in  the  southern  seas,  and  B.  of  paradise  are  contined  to  New 
Guinea  and  the  neighboring  islands.     See  Species. 

The  free  movements  of  B.  through  seemingly  boundless  space,  the  joyous  song  of 
many,  and  the  characteristic  tones  of  all — their  brilliant  colors,  their  lively  manners,  and 
their  wonderful  instincts — have  from  the  earliest  ages  made  a  .strong  impression  on 
men's  minds,  and  in  the  infancy  of  intellect  gave  rise  to  many  peculiar  and  mysterious 
associations  with  this  class  of  creatures.  Hence  the  flight  of  B.  was  made  the  founda- 
tion of  a  particular  art  of  divination.  See  Auguries  and  Auspiciis.  Religion  borrowed 
many  of  its  symbols  from  tliem,  and  poetry  many  of  its  ornaments. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  B.  are  very  important.  The  fle-sh  and  eggs  of 
almost  all  B.  may  be  eaten,  although  those  of  B.  of  prey  and  of  fish-eating  B.  are 
generally  reckoned  unpleasant.  Their  feathers  are  employed  for  various  purpo.ses  of 
use  and  ornament;  their  dung  is  valuable  for  manure,  and  guano  (q. v.)  is  nothing  else 
than  the  accumulated  dung  of  sea-fowls.  Many  B.  are  extremely  u.seful  in  preventing 
the  multiplication  of  insects  and  worms,  and  compensate  in  this  way  for  the  mischief 
which  they  occasionally  do  in  fields  and  gardens.  Domestic  poultry  are  a  source  of 
considerable  profit,  upon  accoimt  of  their  eggs,  flesli,  and  feathers.  See  Poultry. 
Some  kinds  of  B.  of  prey  have  been  tamed,  and  trained  to  the  use  of  the  sportsman. 
See  Falconry. 

About  5000  existing  species  of  B.  are  known.  As  to  their  systematic  arrangement, 
see  OuNiTirouoGY. 

The  order  of  B.  presents  in  the  dodo  (q.  v.)  a  remarkable  and  well-ascertained  instance 
of  the  recent  extinction  of  a  species,  and  even  of  a  genus.     It  is  also  a  remarkable  and 
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Interesting  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  tlie  remains  of  extinct  B.  hitherto  discovered 
are  those  of  land-birds  destitute  of  tlie  power  of  liiglit,  hke  the  dodo,  and  the  still 
existing  ostrich,  cassowary  emu,  and  apter^-x.  A  particular  interest  is  attached  to  those 
of  the  gigantic  diuornl»  (((.v.)  of  iS'ew  Zealand.     See  next  article. 

BIRDS,  Fossil.  While  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  of  the  paleontologist 
extend  to  as  wide,  or  rather  a  widtT,  range  than  tlio.^e  of  the  historian  of  modern  life, 
yet  several  divisions  are  scantily  represented  in  the  petrified  remains  proervcd  in  the 
stony  records  of  the  earth's  crust.  This  was  to  be  expected  from  the  conditions  under 
■wliich  these  fossiliferous  .strata  were  deposited.  As  these  rocks  are  aqueous,  chiefly 
marine,  the  relics  of  plants  and  animals  whose  natural  habitats  were  in  or  near  the 
water,  must  be  common  in  a  fossil  state,  whilst  the  remains  of  others  with  different 
habits  will  be  comparatively  rare,  if  present  at  all.  Birds  belong  to  this  latter  class. 
Their  power  f)f  flight  would  save  them  from  numerous  casualtic-s  which  would  prove 
fatal  to  quadrupeds;  and  even  if  they  did  perish  in  water,  the  lightness  of  their  bodies, 
produced  by  llieir  internal  cavities  and  the  quantity  of  their  feathers,  would  keep  them 
tloating  until  thcj'  decomposed,  or  became  the  food  of  predaceous  animals. 

The  earliest  traces  of  birds  consist  of  footprints  on  red  argillaceous  sandstones  in  the 
valley  of  Connecticut  river,  North  America.  These  sandstones,  though  long  consid- 
ered of  a  much  older  date,  have  been,  on  the  best  evidence,  referred  by  the  brothers 
Rogers  to  the  oolitic  period.  The  beds  had  formed  an  ancient  sea-beach,  and  over  it,  dur- 
ing the  recession  of  the  tiiie.  had  marched  the  animals,  which  have  left  on  them  their  foot- 
steps. Before  the  return  of  the  tide,  the  inequalities  had  been  filled  up  with  dry  air- 
drifted  sand  and  mud,  and  on  this  w^as  deposited  a  new  layer  of  sill.  The  beds  often 
exhibit  ripple-inarks,  and  occasionally  small  circular  deprcs.^ions,  which  have  been 
formed  by  drops  of  rain.  The  traces  of  thirty-three  species  of  B.  have  been  distinguished ; 
with  them  are  associated  the  impressions  of  various  lizards,  chelonians,  and  batrachians. 
The  size  of  the  ornithichnites  (Gr.  ornis,  a  bird,  and  iclinon  a  trace  or  footprint),  as  the 
bird-tracks  are  called,  so  far  exceed  those  that  would  l;e  made  by  the  largest  living 
birds,  that  it  was  doubted  whether  tlieir  origin  had  been  satisfactorily  explained,  until  the 
discovery,  in  New  Zealand,  of  the  remains  of  the  dinornis.  In  one  species  the  imprint  of 
the  foot  measures  15  in.  in  length,  and  10  in.  in  breadth,  excluding  the  hind  claw, 
which  is  2  in.  long.  The  distance  of  the  impressions  from  each  other  varies  from  4  to 
6  feet.  These  measurements  indicate  a  bird  about  four  times  the  size  of  an  ostrich, 
but  probabh"  not  much  larger  than  some  species  of  dinornis.  The  footprints  are  for  the 
most  part  tritid,  and  show  the  same  number  of  joints  as  exist  in  the  living  tridactylous 
birds. 

Ko  indications  of  the  existence  of  birds  have' been  discovered  in  the  rocks  of  the  creta- 
ceous period.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  class  oms  had  no  representatives  dur- 
ing the  ages  when  the  chalk  was  being  deposited.  This  is  a  deep-sea  formation,  and  for  the 
reasons  already  stated,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  remains  of  this  class  should  be 
found  in  these  measures.  And  so  also  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  Ihe  oolitic  foot- 
prints give  tlie  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  B.  on  the  globe.  The  l)one  of  cimHiornis 
diomedeuK,  found  in  the  chalk,  which  was  described  b^^prof.  Owen  as  part  of  the  humerus 
of  a  bird,  is  now  believed  to  l)elong  to  a  pterodact\de. 

No  true  fossil  remains  of  B.  have  been  discovered  in  rocks  older  than  the  eocene- 
gypseous  deposits  of  ]Monfmartre,  where  ten  species  have  been  found.  Seven  species 
have  been  described  from  strata  of  the  miocene  period,  the  most  important  of  which 
have  been  found  in  the  Sewalik  beds,  associated  with  the  remains  of  huge  proboscidea. 
But  the  pleistocene  deposits  have  supp)lied  more  than  half  of  the  known  fossil  birds. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  arc  the  bones  of  huge  struthiousB.  of  the  genera  dinornis 
(q.v.).  palnpteryx  (q.v.),  and  aptornis.  Dr.  Mantell  mentions  the  fossil  eggs  and  bones 
of  n  bird  still  larger,  called  the  ajpyornis,  from  Madagascar. 

BIED'S-EYE  LIMESTONE  is  a  division  of  the  Trenton  group  of  the  lower  Silurians 
of  North  America,  apparently  equivalent  to  the  Llandeilo  flags,  and  containing,  besides 
the  remains  of  In-achiopods,  many  enormous  orthoceratitcs. 

BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  is  a  term  applied  generally  to  modes  of  perspective  in  which  the 
eye  is  supposed  to  look  down  upon  the  objects  from  a  considerable  height.  If  the  eye  is 
considered  as  looking  perpendicularly  down  w  bile  it  sweeps  over  each  point  of  the  scene 
in  succession,  we  have  an  exact  ground-plan;  no  object  covers  another,  horizontal  angles 
and  distances  aie  exactly  represented;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  vertical  angles  or 
Bideviews  appear.  In  sketching  or  drawing  a  locality  for  military  or  economical  pur- 
poses, this  kind  of  perspective  is  always  u.«ed.  The  great  difliculty  is  to  represent  at 
the  same  time  the  relative  iieights  of  mountains  and  steepness  of  acclivities.  But  the 
more  usual  kind  of  bird's-eye  views  differ  from  common  perspective  only  in  the  hori- 
zontal line  beuig  placed  considerably  above  the  picture.  In  the  16th  c.  the  only  kind 
of  views  known  were  of  the  nature  of  ground-plans,  and  the  artists  of  the  17th  c.  tried 
to  combine  this  method  with  side  views. 

BIRD'S  FOOT,  OrriitJiopvK.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Icgumijiofr?.  sub- 
order fiapiliorinercp.  deriving  both  its  popular  and  its  botanical  name  from  tlie  resemblance 
of  the  curved  pods  to  bird.s'  claws;  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  with  a  terminal  leaflet.  One 
species  (0.  perjnmUiui)  is  a  native  of  Britain,  growing  on  dry,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soils — a 
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prnall  plant  of  littlr  imporfanre,  the  ll:)wers  of  wliifli  are  ■white,  striated  ■with  red.  But 
0.  sativ'(j<.  iiii  aiiiuial  ii;n)wint;c  to  liio  heii^ht  of  2  or  3  ft.,  a  native  of  Portugal,  is  culti- 
vated in  lluit  couMry  as  urccri  food  for  cattle,  and  i.s  very  succulent  and  uutricious. 
Jjikc  its  British  congener,  it  grows  well  on  very  poor  soils.  Its  Portuguese  name  is  sev- 
radillu,. 

BIRD'S  FOOT  TEEFOIL,  Loinn,  a  penus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  legHndmrn, 
sub-order  juipHiinmrnv.  The  pods  are  cylindrical,  somewhat  spongy  within  and  iniiXT- 
fectly  divided  into  many  cells.  The  name  ]>.  F.  T.  is  derived  from  the  rescmhlance  of 
the  clusters  of  pods  to  a  bird's  foot.  It  has  received  the  name  lofnn  fnjni  botanists, 
because  a  species  of  this  genus  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  plants  so  named  b}' 
Uie  Greeks.  See  Lotus.  The  sjjccies.  which  arc  ])retty  numerous,  are  natives  of  the 
temperate  and  colder  regions  of  the  old  woicl.  The  C'ommox  B.  F.  T.  {L.  condcHlntm^) 
is  very  abundant  everywhere  in  Britain  in  pastures.  It  has  a  stem  G  to  12  in.  in  length, 
decumbent,  and  bearing  lunbellate  heads  of  8  to  10  j'cllow  flowers,  Avhich  have  a  rich 
honey-like  smell.  The  leaves  have  three  obovate  leallets,  like  those  of  the  true  trefoils 
or  clovers,  but  at  the  base  of  each  leaf-stalk  there  are  also  two  large  leaf-like  ovat« 
.stipules.  The  plant  is  by  .some  regarded  as  the  shamrock  (q.v.)  of  Ireland.  It  is  eaten 
with  great  avidity  by  cattle,  and  its  deeply  penetrating  roots  adapt  it  well  for  very  dry 
situations. — A  larger  species,  otherwise  very  similar,  by  many  regaided  as  merely  a 
more  luxuriant  variety  of  this,  with  stem  nearly  erect,  more  compact  lieads  of  smaller 
flowers,  and  much  smaller  seeds,  is  the  Greatkk  or  Narr()w-leaved  B.  F.  T.  {L. 
major),  which  also  is  a  common  native  of  Britain,  generally  found  in  moist,  bushy  plac^.s. 
The  characteristic  difrerences  remain  under  cultivation  in  every  variety  of  soil  and  situa- 
tion. A  species  called  the  winged  pea  (L.  tctrag(inolubtis),  remarkable  for  four  mem- 
branous wings  which  run  along  its  pods,  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  isfrequently  culti- 
vated in  gardens  in  Britain  amongst  other  annual  flowers;  but  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
it  is  cultivated  for  its  seeds,  which  arc  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

BIRD'S  NEST,  Edible,  that  of  a  sea-swallow,  Idrundo  esculenta,  of  the  Chinese 
coast  and  adjacent  islands;'  made  of  glutinous  vegetable  matter  gathered  from  coral  or 
other  rocks,  swallowed  by  the  bird,  and  thrown  up  when  wanted  for  u.se.  A  nest  is  a 
little  larger  than  a  common  tea-cup,  and  when  new  is  white  and  at  its  best  value,  grow- 
ing less  valuable  as  it  is  used.  The  ne.sts  are  in  sea-caverns  and  the  most  inaccessible 
places,  so  that  to  get  at  them  men  are  lowered  b}^  ro]3es  over  fearful  precipices.  Tlu;  nest 
is  used  for  food  only  by  the  Chinese,  who  take  the  whole  supply,  i)erhaps  25  tons 
annually,  at  prices  raniring  from  $5  to  $35  per  pound.  Its  ajjlirodisiac  qualities  are  the 
re.a.son  of  its  value  with  the  celestials. 

BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE  are  those  birds  which  spend  one  part  of  the  year  in  one  country 
or  climate  and  another  part  in  another,  migrating  according  to  the  season.  No  speciei? 
of  bird  is  known  to  hii)ernate  (see  Hiijekxation);  and  altliough  many  naturalists  wei-e 
at  one  time  inclined  to  believe  in  the  iiibernation  of  swallows,  this  opinion  has  been 
entirely  relinquished,  and  their  annual  migrations  are  fully  ascertained.  Birds  avail 
themselves  of  their  powers  of  wing  to  seek  situations  adapted  for  them  in  respect  of 
temperature  and  supply  of  food,  and  evcfu  within  the  tropics  there  are  birds  which 
migrate  as  the  seasons  change  from  wet  to  dry,  or  from  dry  to  wet.  See  Bikd  op  Paiia- 
DisK.  The  migration  of  birds,  however,  is  more  generally  from  n.  to  s. ,  or  from  s.  to  n., 
in  the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of  the  globe,  as  winter  passes  into  summer,  or  sum- 
mer into  winter;  and  B.  of  P.  are  commonly  distinguished  into  summer  B.  of  P.  and 
winter  B.  of  P.,  as  they  are  summer  or  winter  visitants;  but,  of  course,  those  wdiich  are 
summer  B.  of  P.  in  one  country  are  winter  B.  of  P.  in  another.  The^'  breed  in  the 
country  in  which  they  are  summer  B.  of  P.  The  arrival  of  summer  B.  of  P.  is  always 
among  the  welcome  signs  of  atlvancing  spring,  and  is  associated  with  all  that  is  cheerful 
and  delightful.  In  winter,  flocks  of  swans,  geese,  and  other  water  fowl  seek  the  British 
coasts  and  inland  lakes  and  marshes  from  the  frozen  north;  and  at  the  same  time,  wood 
cocks,  fieldfares,  ledwings,  and  many  other  birds  which  breed  in  more  northern  regions, 
regularly  appear.  Some  birds  come  almost  at  the  same  date  annually;  others  are  nioi'o 
influenced  by  the  character  of  the  season,  as  mild  or  severe.  Many  sea-fowl  are  migr.i- 
tory,  and  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda  and  other  isles,  to  whom  they  are  of  the  greatest 
importance,  depend  with  confidence  upon  their  return  almost  at  a  particular  day.  Tlfc 
migrations  of  pigeons  in  Nortii  America  are  extraordinary,  from  the  vast  numliera  of 
Avhich  the  migrating  flocks  consist.  See  PmEON.  The  whole  subject  of  the  migration 
of  birds  is  one  of  great  interest,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  instinct  by  which  they 
appear  to  be  guided.  Birds  of  nugratory  species,  which  have  been  reared  in  confine- 
ment, become  restless  when  the  season  for  migration  arrives,  and  in  many  species  th« 
migration  .seems  to  be  little  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  weather.  It  would  seem  thiii 
the  youngest  swallows  are  left  l)ehind,  to  follow  the  first  migrating  hosts  of  their  species. 
The  number  of  B.  of  P.  is  very  ctmsiderable,  nor  are  they  all  or  mostly  birds  of  long 
wing  and  powerful  flight,  but  many  short-winged  birds  are  included  among  them. 
Some  B.  of  P.,  a.s  woodcocks,  have,  however,  been  found  in  a  very  exhausted  state  after 
their  arrival;  and  it  is  to  be  considered  that,  both  in  the  old  and  new  world,  distant 
migrations  are  possible  without  long  flights.  Some  liirds  possess  such  powers  of  wing. 
that  they  may  easily  pass  over  wide  seas;  and  the  rapidity  of  the  flight  of  birds — from 
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50  to  150  m.  an  hour — partly  explains  the  possibility  of  their  migrations  between  distant 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  believed  tliat  13.  of  P.  habitually  return  to  tlicsame  localities 
which  tliey  have  inhabited  in  former  years,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  sullicieuliy 
established  by  proof,  at  least  in  regard  to  swallows. 

BIRDS  0?  PEEY,  a  common  English  appellation  of  the  ordcT  of  birds  called 
arripitus  (i^.v.)  by  JJnua'us.  Some  birds,  however,  which  do  not  belong  to  this  order, 
frequently  jnu-sue  and  prey  upon  other  birds.  K  those  which  make  (i.shes,  insects,  and 
worms  their  food,  were  also  reckoned,  great  part  of  the  whole  ci:i.ss  of  liirds  must  bo 
considered  predaceous.  B.  of  P.  are  very  commonly  divided  into  two  sections — DUirnal 
and  jVoctnrnai;  the  latter  consisting  exclusively  of  owls. 

BIRIOTJ'TCHE,  or  Bnar'xcn,  a  t.  in  the  covcrnment  of  Voronej,  Russia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  S(^sn:i,  a  tributary  of  the  Don.  it  is  surrounded  witJi  earthen  ramparts  and 
a  ditch,  and  has  four  annual  fairs.  Pop.  '07,  oOOS.  A  stream  of  the  same  name  in  its 
immediate  vicinity  is  note-d  for  its  pearl-oysters;  and  the  teeth  of  elei^hants  are  ofteru 
found  exposed  on  its  banks. 

BIEKBECK,  Geokok,  m.d.,  distinguished  for  the  leading  part  he  took  ia  founding 
mechanics'  in>titulions,  and  in  the  education  of  the  working-classes,  was  b.  at  Settle,  in 
Yorkshire,  Jan.  10,  1770.  He  commenced  his  medical  studies  at  Leeds,  and  pur.-^ued 
them  at  Edinburgh,  Avhere  he  made  the  acquaintance,  among  others,  of  Sydney  Smith, 
Brougham.  Jefrrey.  and  Horner.  Appointed  to  the  chair  of  the  Andersonian  institution 
in  Glasgow,  he  delivered  his  lirst  course  of  lectures  on  natuial  and  experimental  philoso- 
phy in  Uie  winter  of  1790.  He  tcok  a  leading  part,  along  wnh  Brougham  and  others, 
in 'the  formation  of  the  London  mechanics'  institution — the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  king- 
dom— and  was  chosen  its  president  for  life.     He  died  in  Loudon,  Dec.  1,  1841. 

BIRKENFELD,  a  principality  of  Oldenburg,  adjoining  tlie  Rhenish  district  of 
Coblentz  and  Treves;  lOlrsq.m.;  pop.  '71,  30.128.  It  is  a  mountainous  region  covered 
with  forests,  and  has  mines  of  iron.  In  1.S02,  France  had  possession,  Prussia  in  1815,  and 
it  was  ceded  in  1817  to  Oldenburg.     Chief  town,  Birkeufeld;  pop.  2249. 

BIRKENHEAD,  a  market  t. ,  sea-port,  and  parliamentary  borough  in  the  parish  of 
Bidston,  and  hundred  and  union  of  Wirral,  Cheshire,  lies  opposite  Liverpool,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  ^lersej".  The  parliamentary  borough,  which  was  constituted  in  1801, 
when  one  of  the  seats  rendered  vacant  by  the  disfranchisement  of  Sudbury  and  St. 
Albans  was  assigned  to  it,  includes,  besides  the  chapelry  of  B.,  the  townships  of 
Ciaughton,  Oxtoii,  Tranmere,  andpartof  Higher  Bebiugtou.  Pop.  (1871)  of  the  town- 
ship, 42,981;  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  05,971.  B.  has  within  the  last  few  years 
lisen  froni  comparative  obscurity  to  its  present  important  position.  No  later  than  1818, 
only  a  few  straggling  houses  existed,  and  the  pop.  numbered  50.  In  1821,  it  amounted 
only  to  230.  Tire  principal  streets  of  B.  are  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  about  20  )'ards  wide;  but  the  back  streets  are  narrow  and 
the  houses  mean.  Hamilton  square,  a  quadrangle  of  about  8  acres,  is  scarcely  excelled 
by  any  buildings  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  park  is  a  splendid  feature  of  B.,  con- 
sisting, as  it  does,  of  190  acres.  B.  is  so  situated  as  to  have  communication  with  the 
entire  railway  sy.stem  of  the  country.  A  railway  bridge  over  the  Jlersey  at  Runcorn 
was  opened  for  traffic  in  1809,  which  shortened  by  10  m.  the  distance  between  the 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  docks.  It  is  to  these  docks  chicflj'  that  B.  owes  its  rapid 
development  and  prosperity.  The  original  idea  is  due  to  the  late  Mr.  Laird,  who  in  1824 
purchased,  at  a  very  low  price,  a  large  piece  of  ground  on  the  borders  of  the  Wallasey 
pool,  on  which  he  meant  to  start  a  ship-building  yard.  Discovering  the  capabilities  of 
the  site,  he  began  to  project  plans  for  extensive  docks;  and  the  corporation  of  Liverpool, 
dreading  the  rivalry,  purchased  the  pool  and  the  lands  about  it;  and  in  1847,  two  docks, 
th(;  ^Morpeth  and  the  Egerton,  were  opened  bj'  lord  Morpeth,  the  chief  commissioner  of 
woods  and  forests.  Other  docks,  and  a  great  floating  harbor,  were  subsequently  added, 
and  now  they  have  a  reputation  wide  as  the  v^'orld,  as  splendid  specimens  of  engineer- 
ing skill. 

B.  has  for  some  years  been  celebrated  for  its  ship-buflding  yards,  some  of  the  largest 
iron  ships  afloat  having  been  built  Xlvjvc  by  extensive  firms.  The  too  historical 
AJnhmna  was  built  by  the  Messrs.  Laird,  to  whose  enterprise,  more  than  that  of  any 
other  company,  the  town  owes  its  present  eminence.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
docks  are  the  Canada  works  for  the  construction  of  gigantic  bridges,  the  Britannia 
machinery  w  orks,  and  others. 

B  owes  it<  origin  to  a  Benedictine  priory  founded  there  in  the  12th  c,  of  which  some 
remains  still  exist.  Edward  II.  granted  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  ferries  to  its  monks. 
The  remains  of  the  monastery  are  still  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  exhibiting 
aome  fine  specimens  of  the  EnglLsh  architecture  of  the  period  of  its  foimdation. 

BIRKETEL-KEROOX.  a  lake  in  Fayoom,  Egypt,  30  m.  by  0,  comnnmicating  with 
the  Nile  and  the  canal  said  to  have  been  made  by  Joseph.  It  was  once  connected  with 
lake  Mo'ris,  with  which  it  was  often  confounded.  The  name  means  "lake  of  the  horn," 
and  alludes  to  its  shape. 

BIRMAH.     See  BiRMAn. 
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niR^IIXGITA^r,  a  rilTacrc  in  Connecticut,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Xau^atuck  and 
Ilousatonic  rivt-rs,  11  in.  w.  of  New  Haven,  on  tlie  Naugatuek,  and  tlie  New  Haven  a::d 
DcTby  railrotids;  pop.  '70,  2108.  The  tiist  lai'ic-  manufactory  of  j)ins  in  the  United 
J^tates  was  begun  in  New  York  in  ISliO.  and  removed  to  15.  in  liSliS.  Tliere  are  also  roUii-g- 
niills,  spring  and  axle  factories,  and  other  metal-working  industries,  li.  is  connected  wi..i 
Derby  l)y  a  bridge  over  tlic  Naugatuek. 

BIRMINGHAM,  the  chief  t.  in  Britain  for  metallic  manufactiirp«i,  and  .supplyino; 
inneh  of  llu-  world  with  hardwares,  stands  near  the  center  of  England,  in  the  n.w.  of 
"Warwickshire,  with  suburbs  extending  into  StalTordshirc  and  Worcestershire,  112  m. 
n.w.  of  London.  Built  on  the  e.  sloiie  of  tliree  undulating  hills,  on  the  Kea  and  the 
Thames,  on  a  gravelly  foundation  overlying  ehiy  and  new  red  sandstone,  and  supplied 
with  plenty  of  water,  it  is  one  of  the  be>t  drained  towns  in  England,  while  the  means 
■\vhieh  have  been  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  smoke-contamination  of  the  atmosphere 
are  so  far  effectual  that  the  air  is  unusually  clear  and  salubrious.  The  older  part  of  13. 
is  crowded  with  workshops  and  warehouses;  but  the  modern  is  well  built,  and  posses.ses 
some  architectural  beauty.  Among  the  tiuer  buildings  are  the  post-oftice,  the  corpora- 
tion Imililings,  the  town  hall,  the  exchange,  the  rooms  of  the  royal  society  of  artists.  B. 
began  very  early  to  be  the  seat  of  iron  manufactures,  from  its  vicinitj'  to  a  forest  and 
extensive  iron  mines;  but  its  industry  and  trade  were  long  small.  Its  high  commercial 
importance  dates  from  the  17tli  c,  when  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.  brought  from 
France  a  fashionable  rage  for  metal  ornaments,  and  11.  sup|)lied  the  demand  with  unex- 
ampled vigor.  From  being  tlic  "  toy -shop  of  Europe"  of  Burke's  time,  B.  now  con- 
structs steam-engines,  hydraulic-presses,  and  crystal  palaces;  and  its  hardwares  are 
unequaled  in  llieVorld  for  quantity,  variety,  and  value.  Pop.  1690,  4000;  1801,  00,822; 
1851,  2;}2,841;  1801,  296,070;  1871,  348,787.  B.  returns  tliree  members  to  parliament. 
It  produces  upwards  of  £.'>,000,000  worth  of  goods  yearly,  chiefly  articles  made  of  gold, 
silver,  iron,  brass,  steel,  mixed  metal,  plated  metal,  glass,  pa]Ker-maehe.  japr.nned  and 
electrotyped  articles;  including  lirearms,  aminunilion,  swords,  metal  onianienls,  toys, 
jewelry,  buttons,  buckles,  lamps,  pins,  steel-pens,  tools,  locks,  bedsteads,  saddlery,  steam- 
engine's,  and  all  sorts  of  machiueiy.  In  B.  1000  ounces  of  gold  are  made  into  chainb 
weekly;  at  Iea.st  70  ounces  of  gold-leaf  are  used  weekly;  30,000  gold  lings  are  made 
yearly;  150,000  ounces  of  silver  are  used  yearly;  a  billion  of  steel-pens  are  made  yearh', 
inore  than  500  tons  of  steel  being  used;  above  80,000  copper  coins  are  struck  daily; 
20,000,000  nails  are  made  weekly  at  one  work;  5,000,000  firearms  Avere  made  liclween 
1804  and  1818;  and  during  the  Crimean  war  the  government  were  supplied  wiih  3000 
muskets  w(>ekly.  The  button  manufacture  of  B.  is  very  large.  The  steam-engines  in 
B.  are  estimated  as  ecjual  to  10,000-horsc  power,  and  consume  600  tons  of  coal  daily.  In 
B.  above  20,000  families  are  engaged  in  trade,  manufacture,  and  handicraft.  6.  has 
more  than  170  places  of  worship,  about  60  belonging  to  the  Establishment;  a  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  1553,  with  a  yearly  revenue  of  £i2,000;  a  queen's  college  connected 
with  the  London  university;  a  well-conducted  literary  and  scientific  institute  (the  3Iid- 
.land  institute);  a  free  reference  and  central  public  library,  also  five  free  branch  libra- 
ries; a  lioman  Cath(dic  college  ami  cathedral;  a  botanic  garden ;  an  art-gallery;  and  four 
public  jiarks.  It  is  famed  for  its  charitable  institutions,  and  in  B.  was  originated  the 
eystcm  of  annual  collections  for  local  charities.  The  town-liall  can  hold  0000  persons, 
and  has  a  magnificent  organ,  and  a  musical  festival  is  held  in  it  once  every  three  years. 
^Of  the  many  ways  of  .spelling  the  name  of  this  city,  the  oldest  is  that  given  in  JJoorm- 
■day  Book— namely,  Bermingeham.  This  was  corrupted  into  Brummagem,  a  name 
which  has  bec:ome  svnonvmous  with  worthless  wares  with  a  glittering  outside.  B.  took 
the  parliament  side  in  1043,  supplving  swords,  and  using  them  well  against  prince  Rupert 
and  his  lancers.  In  1791,  a  B.  mob"  denounced  the  distinguished  Dr.  Priestley  as  an 
atheist  and  Jacol)in,  destroyed  his  house,  library,  and  apparatus,  besides  much  other 
property;  a  statue  has  recently  been  erected  to  his  memory.  Near  Handsworth,  a  little 
to  the -s!  of  B..  were  the  famous  Soho  works,  founded  by  Watt  and  Boulton,  where 
steam-engines  were  first  made.  Handsworth  church  has  a  statu*  of  Watt  by  Chantrey, 
and  a  bust  of  Boulton  l)y  Flaxman.  Darwin,  nuihor  of  Zoonomia,  and  Witherini;:  the 
botanist,  lived  in  Birmingham.  Thomas  Attwood  originated  the  political  union  here, 
which  greatly  hastened  the  passing  of  the  reform  act  in  1832,  and  the  enfranchisement 
of  Birmingham. 

BIRNAM,  a  hill  1580  ft.  high,  in  the  e.  of  Perthshire,  near  Dunkeld,  12  m.  n.w.  of 
Perth,  and  12  m.  w.n.w.  of  JJunsinnan  hill,  one  of  the  Sidlaws.  It  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Tay.  It  was  formerly  covered  by  part  of  an  ancient  royal 
forest.     Shakespeare  has  inunortalized  B.  wood  in  his  tragedy  of  Macbeth. 

EIRNEE,  Old  and  New,  the  name  of  two  towns  of  Burnu,  central  Africa.  Old  B., 
which  W..S  formerly  the  chief  city  of  the  empire,  walled  and  of  vast  extent,  is  sitnatcd 
on  the  banks  of  the  Yen,  about  70  m.  n.w.  of  the  modern  capital,  Kuka,  or  Kukawa. 
and  about  75  m.  w.  of  lake  Tsad,  in  lat.  13"  n.,  and  long.  13'  15'  e.  It  is  now  greatly 
d(!serted  and  decayed,  but  it  has  still  a  population  estimated  at  10,000,  and  consideralde 
markets.  New  B'  is  about  20  m.  s.  of  Kuka,  is  walled,  and  has  a  large  mud  palace. 
Poijulation  about  the  same  as  that  of  Old  Birnee. 
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BIRNEY,  David  Bkm.,  1825-64;  b.  Alabama;  son  of  James  G.  He  enteml  the 
union  service  during  tiie  civil  war,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  brig.geu.,  conimauding  u  divi- 
sion at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

BIRNEY,  James  G.,  1793-1857;  b.  Kentucky;  graduate  of  the  college  of  New  Jer- 
sey; went  to  Alabama,  where  he  practiced  law  and  became  a  member  of  the  legislature; 
removed  to  Kentucky,  and  was  a  professor  in  Danville  luiiversity.  In  1843,  he  emanci- 
pated his  own  slaves' and  advocated  universal  liberty,  shortly  afterwards  settling  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  stalling  The  Pliihintjiropixt,  one  of  the  earliest  journals  to  advocate  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  for  which  the  i)riiitiiig-otbce  was  several  times  mol)i»ed  aud  partially 
or  wholly  destroyed.  He  was  secretary  of  the  American  anti-slavery  society,  and  prom- 
inent in  "the  organization  of  the  liberty"  party,  which,  in  lb40,  and  again  in  1844,  made 
him  their  caud'idate  for  president.  In  the  latter  year  he  got  (53,800  votes  in  13  states,  aud 
his  candidacy  deprived  Henry  Clay  of  the  electoral  votes  of  both  New  York  and  Mich- 
igan, thereby  electing  Polk  and  .securing  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  a  wide  exten.sioa 
of  the  slavery  to  which  B.  was  hin)self  so  ardently  opposed.  But  this  extension  of 
slavery  opened  the  way  for  those  demands  in  its  behalf  which  ended  iu  secession  and 
rebellion,  and,  through  these,  in  its  abolition. 

BI1?NEY,  William,  son  of  James  G.,  was  a  union  officer  in  the  civil  war,  and  rose 
to  be  brig.gen.  of  volunteers.  Fitzhugu,  youngest  sou  of  James  G.,  died  in  the  uuioa 
service  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

BIRON,  Armakd  de  Gontault,  Due  de,  d.  July  20,1592;  a  French  gen.  of  the 
16th  c. ;  grand  master  of  artillery,  commanding  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle  and  in  Guienue. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  declare  for  Henry  IV.  He  brought  Normandy  under  subjec- 
tioiL  and  dissuaded  Henry  from  going  to  England.  B.  was  killed  by  a  canuou-shot  at 
the  siege  of  Epernay. 

BI  RON.  nr  BI'REN,  Ernest  Jorrx  de.  Duke  of  Courland.  b.  1687,  was  the  son  of  a 
landed  proprietor  in  Courland,  of  the  name  of  Bilhren.  He  studied  at  Kiinigsberg,  and 
in  1714  visited  St.  Petersburg,  where  his  handsome  person  and  cultivated  mind  soou 
gained  him  the  favor  of  Anna  Ivanovna,  niece  of  Peter  the  great.  When  Anna 
ascended  the  throne  of  Russia  in  1730,  Biron  repaired  to  court  aud  was  loaded  with  honor. 
He  assumed  the  name  and  anus  of  the  French  dukes  de  Birou,  and  soon  swayed  all 
Russia  through  his  royal  mistress.  Proud  and  despotic  by  nature,  he  hated  every  one 
who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition.  The  princes  Dolgorucki  aud  their  friends  were 
his  first  victims.  More  than  a  thousand  persons  were  executed  by  his  orders,  and  a 
still  greater  number  sent  into  banishment.  The  empress  is  .said  to  have  often  thrown 
herself  at  his  feet  to  induce  him  to  relent,  but  her  prayers  and  tears  were  of  no  avail. 
It  is,  however,  undeniable,  that  hy  the  strength  of  his  character  he  introduced  vigor 
and  power  into  every  branch  of  the  public  administration  throughout  Russia.  In  the 
year  1722.  he  married  a  Courlaiul  lady,  and  in  1737  the  Courlanders  were  compelled  to 
choose  him  as  their  ducal  ruler.  By  his  desire  the  empress,  on  her  death-bed,  appointed 
him  guardian  and  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  presumptive  heir,  prince  Ivan.  On 
the  death  of  the  empress  (28th  Oct.,  1740),  Birou  assumed  the  regency,  and  acted  with 
great  prudence  and  moderation.  A  secret  conspiracy  was,  however,  soon  formed 
airainst  him,  and  on  the  night  of  the  19th  Nov.  he  was  arrested,  by  the  orders  of 
field-marshal  Miiunich,  and  conve3'ed  to  the  fortress  of  Schlus.selburg,  where  he  was 
tried  and  sentenced  to  death.  His  sentence  was  afterwards  commuted  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  and  confiscation  of  his  property.  He  was  now,  along  with  his  family,  conveyed 
to  Peliiu.  in  Siberia.  When,  in  the  following  j'ear,  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  of 
Russia,  B.  was  recalled,  and  Mlinnich  sent  to  occupy'  his  prison  in  Siberia.  The  sledges 
met  at  Kasan;  the  two  enemies  looked  at  each  other,  but  continued  their  journeys  with- 
out exchanging  a  word.  During  the  remainder  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  B.  continued  to 
reside  with  his  family  at  Jaroslaw.  The  empress  Catharine  II.  restored  to  him  the 
duchy  or  Courland,  aud  he  died  28th  Sept.,  1772. 

BIRON,  Charles  de  GoxTArLT,  Due  de,  1562-1602;  son  of  Armand;  made  duke  of 
Biron  and  admiral  of  France  by  Henry  IV.  He  was  a  man  of  great  intrepidity,  but 
^ckle  and  treacherous.  He  was  sent  to  England  iu  1601  to  announce  the  mari-iage  of 
Henry  with  Mary  de  Medici;  but  about  the  same  time  he  was  caught  in  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  Spain,  and  was  beheaded  in  the  Bastile. 

BI£B.     See  Parsonstown. 

BIBS,  a  small  but  famous  affluent  of  the  Rhine.  It  rises  iu  the  canton  of  Bern, 
Switzerland,  near  the  pass  of  the  Jura  called  Pierre  Pertuis,  flows  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  through  the  Mlinsterthal,  and  enters  the  Rhine  near  Basel.  In  a  narrow 
gorge  through  which  the  stream  breaks,  at  a  little  distance  from  that  city,  500  confed- 
erate Swiss  died  heroically,  on  the  26th  Aug.,  1444,  in  battle  again.st  the  "French  army 
under  the  dauphin  Louis.  On  the  same  river,  near  the  village  of  Dornbach,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  s.  of  Basel,  6000  confederate  Swiss  gained  a  splendid  \ictory  over 
15,000  Austrians,  under  Flirstenberg,  on  the  22d  of  July,  1499;  in  coiiseipience  of  which, 
the  emperor  iMaximilian  signed  a  peace  at  Basel  on  the  21st  of  September  following. 

Bins  NIMRUD.     See  Babel,  Tower  of,  ante. 
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BIRSTALL,  a  parish  in  Yorkshire,  England,  s.w.  of  Leeds;  pop.  '71,  43,405;  with 
manufactories  of  silk,  cotton,  wool,  etc.,  and  coal  and  iron  mines. 

BIRTH.  The  act  of  coming  into  life  has  an  important  legal  liearing  in  regard  to  the 
cvidciKT  iif  its  Icgifiiuacy  or  illegitimacy.  Tlicsc  qualities  arc  variously  determined  liy 
tint  rcnuliilioiis  ot'dilTcrcnl  sys^teius  of  jurispi  lulcnce.  'i'lio  ancient  Roman  law,  as  \vell 
as  the  modern  Prussian  anilFrencli  C()des,  in  particular,  contain  aiixi(jus  provisions  on 
the  sul)jeet.  In  Kiighuid,  no  precise  time  appears  to  be  prescribed  for  li.\ing  legiti- 
macy or  illegitima(-y"of  birth.  Forty  weeks  is  considered,  in  ])ractice,  the  more  usual 
time  fin'  legitiuiate  Itirllis,  but  a  discretion  to  allow  a  longer  time  is  e.\erci.sed,  when,  in 
the  opinion  of  medical  men,  or  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  llie  case,  protracted 
gestation  may  be  aiiticiiiated,  or  is  likely  to  occur.  In  Hcolland,  the  law  is  more  distinct 
'I'licre.  in  order  to  lix  i)astardyoii  a  child,  the  husband's  absence  mu.sl  continue  till  witiiin 
six  lunar  months  of  the  birth,  and  a  child  born  after  the  tenth  month  is  accounted  a  bastard. 
The  fact  of  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  may  be  judicially  determined  by  an  action  of 
declarator  in  tlie  court'of  session,  which  concludes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 
for  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  the  partywho.se  birth  is  the  subject  of  the  legal 
inciuiry.  In  England,  legitimacy  may  be  ascertained  by  proceedings  in  the  court  for 
divorce  and  matrimonial  causes,  under  the  21  and  22  Vict.  c.  93,  called  the  "  legitimacy 
declaration  act,  ISo^;"  Itut  there  the  remedy  is  not  so  complete  as  that  alfordeil  by  the 
Scotch  declarator,  which  may  decree  not  only  legitimacy,  but  also  ilkgitiiiMcy.  See 
Bastaudy,  liEiit,  Inueuitance. 

BIHTII,  ante,  the  act  or  fact  of  being  brought  into  the  world.  To  fullill  the  condi- 
tion of  a  living  birth  the  whole  body  must  V)e  brought  into  the  world  and  detached  from 
the  mother,  anil  after  such  detaching  the  child  mu'st  be  alive  and  must  have  in  acti(m 
the  changed  and  independent  system  of  circulation  which  follows  the  .severance  of  the 
umbilical  cord.  And  yet,  tlie  killing  of  a  living  child  before  the  separation  of  the  cord 
is  held  to  be  umrder,  except  when  necessary  for  saving  the  mother's  life. 

BIRTH,  Concealment  of,  is  an  offense  against  the  public  economy,  and  punishable 
as  a  misdemeanor.  By  the  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  31,  s.  14,  it  is  enacted,  that  any  woman  endeav- 
oring to  conceal  the  birth  of  a  child,  shall  be  liable  to  be  imi)risoued,  with  or  without 
hard  labor,  for  any  term  not  more  than  two  years:  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove 
whetber  the  child  died  before,  at,  or  after  its  birth.  It  is  also  provided,  that  if  any 
Avoman  tried  for  the  murder  of  her  child  shall  be  acquitted  thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  jury,  .so  acquitting  her,  to  find  her  guilty  (if  the  ca.se  be  so)  of  concealing  the 
birth :  upon  which  the  court  may  pass  the  same  sentence  as  if  she  had  been  committed 
upon  an  indictment  for  the  concealment. 

In  Scotland,  the  law  on  this  subject  appears  to  be  regulated  by  the  49  Geo.  III.  c. 
14,  by  which  it  is  enacted,  that  if  a  woman  shall  conceal  her  being  with  child  during 
the  whole  period  other  ]u-cgnancy,  and  shall  not  call  for,  or  make  use  of  help  or  assist- 
ance in  the  birth;  and  if  the  child  shall  be  found  dead,  or  be  amissing,  she  shall  be 
imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years.  It  has,  howevei-,  been  decided,  that 
disclosure  by  the  mother  to  the  putative  father  is  a  sufficient  defense.  The  punish- 
ment usually  awarded  for  this  offense  in  Scotland,  is  imprisonment  from  three  to 
six.  and  in  aggravated  cases,  from  nine  to  eighteen  months.  See  Phegnancy,  Conceal- 
ment OF. 

BIRTHRIGHT.     See  Inheritance,  and  PriiMOOEXiTrRE. 

BIRTHS,  l?EGisTH.\TiON  OF,  as  also  that  of  huridh  and  mnrriaqen  (q.v.),  is  regulated 
bv  the  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  c.  86,  amended  by  the  7  Will.  IV.  and  1  Vict.  c.  82,  by  which 
a' general  register-office  for  the  whole  of  England  is  established.  The  registrar-general 
shall,  under'tlie  act,  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  strong  iron-boxes  to  hold  the  register- 
hooks,  and  every  such  box  shall  be  furnished  with  a  lock  and  two  keys,  one  of  which 
shall  be  kept  by  the  registrar,  and  the  other  by  the  superintendent-registrar;  and  while 
the  register-books  are  not  in  use,  they  are  to  i)e  kept  in  the  register-box,  wiiich  shall 
always  be  kept  locked.  The  form  for  general  registration  of  births,  comprises  the  time 
of  birth,  name  and  sex  of  the  child;  the  name,  surname,  maiden  surname,  and  profes- 
sion of  the  parents;  the  signature,  description,  and  residence  of  the  informant  (who  must 
be  the  fafher  or  mother,  or  in  case  of  their  inability,  the  occupier  of  the  liouse,  s.  20); 
the  date  of  registration  and  signature  of  the  registrar,  and  also  the  child's  Ijaptismal 
name  (if  any  be  given  after  registration,  within  six  months).  Searches  maybe  made, 
and  certified  copies  obtained,  at  the  general  registrar-office,  or  at  the  office  of  the  super- 
intendent-registrar of  the  district,  or'from  the  "clergyman,  or  registrar,  or  any  other  jier- 
.son  who  shall  for  the  time  being  have  the  keeping  of  the  register-books.  By  3  and  4 
Vict.  c.  93,  provision  is  made  for  depositing  with  the  registrnr-general  a  number  of  non- 
parochial  registers  and  records  of  births,  Iiaptisms,  deaths,  burials,  and  marriages,  which 
had  been  collected  by  a  commission  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  for  rendering  such 
registers  and  records" available  as  evidence.  For  other  regulations  on  the  subject  of  this 
article,  see  21  Vict.  c.  25. 

The  Scotch  law  relating  to  the  registration  of  births  commenced  with  17  and  18  Vict. 
c.  80,  by  which  a  registrar-general,  parochial  registrars,  and  other  officers  are  appointed 
with  suitable  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.     It  is  the  duty  of  the 
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local  registrar  to  ascertain  and  rciristtT  all  births  within  his  parish  or  district,  without 
tee  or  reward,  save  as  provided  liy  tiu.'  act;  but  i)areiits,  or  persons  in  ciiarir(!  of  children 
after  their  l)irth,  are  re(iuired  to  nive  infoi'ination  of  siieh  births,  and  to  sign  the  register; 
and  after  the  expiration  of  three  months  following  the  day  of  birth,  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  registrar  to  register  the  .same,  except  as  provided  by  the  act.  The  act  declares  that 
the  sherilV  of  the  eounry  shall  have  the  care  and  superintendence  of  the  parochial  registrars: 
and,  as  in  Enghmd,  the  registrar-general  is  directed  to  furnish  strong  iron  bo.xestohold  Ww, 
registers  and  other  documents,  such  box  to  have  a  lock  with  two  keys,  one  of  whicii  shall 
liekept  by  the  registrar,  and  the  other  by  tlie  sherilf.  The  ^titli  section  contains  the 
noticeable  provi.-ion,  that  in  the  ca>(!  of  children  legitiniate<l  by  .sub.scqiient  marriage  of 
the  parents,  but  who  were  originally  legistered  as  illegitimate,  such  registration  shall  l)C 
corrected  by  an  entry  of  the  uTarriage  on  the  margin.  The  act  contains  other  provis- 
ions, more  or  less  corresponding  to  the  enactments  of  the  above  P^nglish  statutes,  and 
has  been  amended  by  the  acts  18  and  19  Vict.  c.  29;  19  and  20  Vict.  c.  96;  and  2o  and 
24  Vict.  c.  83.  , 

BIRTHS,  Registration  of,  and  of  M.vrriages  and  Deaths  {ante),  formerly  entirely 
neglected,  but  of  late  years  regulated  by  law  in  several  of  the  states,  especially  in  3Iassa- 
chu,seils,  New  York,  and  New  Jersej'.  The  record  of  deaths  has  been  passably  well 
kei)l  in  all  the  country  for  many  years,  but  not  until  recently  have  those  of  mari'iages 
anil  births  been  so  treated.  At  present  the  officiating  minister,  priest,  or  magistrate  at  a 
wedding,  and  the  i)hysiciau  or  midwife  at  a  birth,  are  i-equux'd,  under  jienalty  for  fail- 
ing to  do  so,  to  report  to  the  proper  biu'eau  the  name,  age,  sex.  nativity,  color,  and 
social  condition  of  the  persons  who  marry,  and  the  .sex,  color,  and  nativity  of  parents 
in  case  of  birth.  The  U.  S.  census  reported  the  number  of  deaths  (in  the  census  year) 
in  IS.IO,  and  in  1880  the  bureau  is  making  a  special  effort  to  have  the  record  compre- 
liensive  and  complete. 

BIRTHS,  DEATHS,  and  MARRIAGES.    See  Vital  Statistics. 

BIRTHWORTH.     See  Aristolociiia. 

BIRU',  Beeroo',  or  Berog',  a  kingdom  of  Sudan, western  Africa,  in  lat.  1.5'  to  16°  n., 
long.  5  oO'  to  7'  15'  west.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  bj^  the  Sahara,  on  the  e.  by  the  Ni^er, 
and  hasBambarraon  the  south.  Its  western  limits  are  not  clearly  defined.  The  capital  t., 
Walet,  is  about  260  m.  w.s.w.  from  Timbuctoo. 

BIS,  in  music,  denotes  that  the  passage  over  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  played  twice, 
or  repeated.  Sucli  passages  generally  have  a  slur  or  bow  over  them,  and  the  word  "bis" 
written  below  it,  thus  "mT'- 

BISAC  CIA,  a  t.  of  the  Italian  province  of  Avellino,  situated  on  a  hill  about  30  m. 
e.n.e.  of  Avellino,  with  a  population  of  about  6000.  Numerous  ancient  remains  di.s- 
covered  here  appear  to  lix  B.  as  the  site  of  the  old  Bomnlea,  captured  by  the  Romans 
in  tlu!  third  Samnite  war. 

BISACftUI  NO,  or  Bus.\cchi'no,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  about  27  m.  s.  of  Palermo,  with  a 
population  of  9120,  who  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in  grain  and  oil. 

BISCAY,  or  VizcAYA,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Basque  provinces  (q. v.),  is  bounded 
n.  bv  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  e.  and  s.  by  its  sister-provinces,  Guipuzcoa  and  Alava:  and  w. 
bv  Santander.  It  has"  an  area  of  about  1300  sq.m.,  and  a  population,  in  1870,  of 
187,926. 

BISCAY,  Bat  of,  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  which  sweeps  in  along  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Spani.sh  pcnmsula  in  an  almost  straight  line  from  cape  Ortegal 
to  St.  .lean  de  Luz,  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  thence  curves  northward 
along  the  w.  shores  of  France  to  the  island  of  Ouessant.  Its  extreme  width  is  about 
400  m..  and  its  length  much  about  the  same.  The  depth  of  water  varies  from  20  to 
200  fathoms,  being  irreatcst  along  the  n.  shores  of  Spain.  The  whole  of  the  s.  coa.st  is 
bold  and  rockv,  in  some  places  rising  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  inter- 
spersed with  short  inlets,  some  of  which  form  safe  and  commodious  harbors.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Adour  to  the  Gironde,  the  shore  presents  a  totally  different  aspect, 
beimr  low  and  sandy,  with  numerous  lagoons,  the  embouchures  of  these  two  rivers 
forming  the  only  harbors.  For  200  m.  n.  the  coast  is  still  low,  but  marshy  instead  of 
sandy;  and  froiii  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon  northward  to  Ouessant,  it  is  moderately 
elevated  and  rockv  in  some  places,  with  several  good  harbors.  The  rivers  falling  into 
the  Bay  of  B.  on  the  Spanish  shores  are  unimportant,  none  of  thpm  having  a  course  of 
more  than  .SO  or  40  miles.  On  the  coast  of  France,  it  receives,  through  the  rivers  Loire, 
Charente,  Gironde,  and  Adorn-,  the  waters  of  half  the  surface  of  the  whole  country. 
Its  chief  ports  are  Gihon,  Santander,  Bilbao,  San  Sebastian,  and  Pas.sages,  in  Spain; 
and  Bayonne,  Bordeaux,  Rochefort,  La  Rochelle,  and  Nante.s,  in  France.  Its  chief 
islands— which  are  all  situated  n.  of  the  Gironde — are  Bellei.sle,  Re,  and  Oleron.  Navi- 
gation is  rendered  difficult  and  dangeious  by  the  prevalence  of  n.w.  winds  (which  drive 
in  through  the  wide  mouth  of  tlie  bay  large  volumes  of  water  from  the  Atlantic,  to  be 
again  thrown'back  from  the  long  reg'ular  "line  of  coa.st  towards  the  center,  thus  causing 
great  conunotion.  and  high,  short,  broken  waves),  and  by  the  existence  of  a  current — 
called  Renuel's  current—which  sweeps  in  from  the  ocean  round  the  n.  coast  of  Spain, 
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iiloiii;  the  w.  and  n.w.  coast  of  France,  then  shooting  across  the  British  channel,  brushes 
the  Sc-illy  isles,  and  after  approaching  the  coast  of  Ireland,  turns  w.  and  s.,  till  it  joins 
the  n.  African  current. 

BISCEGLIE,  a  seaport  t.  of  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  in  the 
fornu  r  kingdom  of  Naples,  21  m.  n.w.-by-w.  from  Bari.  It  is  built  on  a  rocky  promon- 
tory, defended  by  strong  fortifications.  The  fort  admits  only  vessels  of  small  burden. 
B.  is  a  bishop's  seat,  and  has  a  catiiedral,  besides  two  collegiate  and  several  other 
churches,  convents,  a  seminary,  a  hos|)ital,  etc.  Rainwater  is  collected  in  public  reser- 
voirs, the  water-supply  being  otherwise  very  insunicient.  Pop.  '7:3,  21,:jT1.  Around  the 
town  are  many  tine  villas  and  country-houses.  The  neighboriiood  produces  good  wine, 
and  has  acquired  particular  celebrity  for  its  currants,  which  are  said  to  be  e(4ual  to 
those  of  the  Ionian  islands.  During  the  crusades,  B.  was  famous  for  its  hospital, 
founded  by  Bohemond,  for  jjilgrinis  from  the  holy  land,  of  which  some  ruins  still  exist. 

BISCHOF,  K.vitL  GusT.w,  a  distinguished  chemist  and  geologist,  was  b.  at  Niira- 
berg  (1792),  and  became  profes.sor  of  chcnnstry  at  Bonn  in  lb22.  Having  obtained  the 
prize  of  the  .scientitic  society  of  Holland  for  his  treatise  on  internal  terrestrial  heat, 
he  published  in  England,  in  connection  with  it,  Reaeardicn  on  the  Internal  Heat  of  the 
OloJic  (Lond  1841),  which  was  followed  by  a  number  of  papers  on  connected  geological 
subjects.  The  results  of  his  researches  (1837-40)  on  inflammable  gases  in  coal-mines, 
and  on  safety-lamps,  appeared  in  iXw  E'linburr/h  New  Pliihn-ojiliical  Journal  and  other 
periodicals.  His  chief  work  is  his  Manual  of  Ohemical  and  Phydcal  Oeoldgy.  lie  died 
at  Bonn  in  1870. 

BISCHOFF,  TiiEOD.  Ludw.  Wilh.,  anatomist  and  physiologist,  was  b.  in  Hanover, 
1807 ;  became  professor  of  anatomy  in  Heidelberg  in  183G.  From  Heidelberg  he  removed, 
in  1843,  to  the  vnuversity  of  Giessen,  and  in  18.14  to  that  of  Munich.  He  has  devoted 
himself  especially  to  embryology,  to  which  he  has  made  many  contributions.  His 
Entwickelunrjsgesrliichte  des  Kajiiitt'lieneies  (Bruns.  1843)  received  the  prize  from  the  Ber- 
lin academy.  Of  his  numerous  writings  in  Midler's  Archie,  and  published  separately,  may 
be  singled  out  the  Beiceis  der  con  der  Begattunfj  'unabhungigcn  periodittclun  Heifung  uiul 
LosUkung  der  Eier  der  Sdugethiere  inid  der  Menschen  (Giess.  1844),  in  which  he  establishes 
the  important  doctrine  of  the  periodic  ripening  and  detachment  of  the  ova  in  mammalia 
and  man,  independently  of  generation.  Being  called  upon,  in  1850,  along  with  Liebig, 
to  give  his  opinion  in  the  famous  Gorlitz  process  (q.v.),  which  involved  the  question  of 
the  possibility  of  spontaneous  combustion,  he  took  occasion  to  give  a  dissertation  Lfl/er 
die  Si'Ib4rerhrennung  (on  Spontaneous  Combustion),  demonstrating  its  impossibility, 
which  is  published  in  Henke's  Annals  of  Legal  Medicine  (1850). 

BISCHWEILER,  a  German  t.  sitiiated  on  the  jNIoder,  about  14  m.  n.  of  Strasburg.  B. 
was  formerly  fortified,  but  was  dismantled  in  1706.  It  has  manufactures  of  earthen 
wares,  coarse  woolens,  linens,  and  gloves,  and  a  trade  in  beer,  leather,  and  the  agricul- 
tural produce  of  the  district.     Pop.  '71,  9231. 

BISCUIT,  in  pottery,  is  the  term  applied  to  porcelain  and  other  earthenware  after 
the  tirst  tiring,  and  before  it  has  received  the  glaze  and  embellishments.  See  Porce- 
I.  viN  and  Pottery.  In  this  condition,  the  ware  is  very  porous,  adheres  to  the  tongue 
\v'hen  placed  \i\mn  it,  and  allows  water  very  slowly  to  percolate  tlirough  its  pores.  The 
ungla/.ed  bottles  employed  in  cooling  water  are  examples  of  hxacmt-icare. 

BISCUIT,  Me.vt,  a  preparation  of  the  substance  of  meat  combined  with  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  tlour,  made  into  the  form  of  biscuits,  by  which  process  the  nutritive  qualities  of 
the  meat  are  preserved  for  any  length  of  time.  One  way  of  ]3reparing  these  biscuits  is 
as  follows:  Large  pieces  of  beef  are  placed  in  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  cover 
lliem,  and  are  subjected  to  .slow  ebullition.  The  fat  being  skimmed  off,  evaporation  is 
allowed  to  take  place,  until  the  liquid  is  about  the  consistency  of  syrup,  when  it  is  mixed 
with  fine  wheateh  flour,  rolled  out  to  the  thickness  of  ordinary  ship-bi.scuit,  cut  into  any 
shape  required,  baked,  and  dried  in  the  ordinary  manner.  One  pound  of  biscuit  usually 
contains  the  soluble  part  of  5  lbs.  of  meat  and  half  a  pound  of  flour.  The  meat-biscuits 
can  be  eaten  like  ordinary  biscuits;  but  boiled  in  about  twenty  times  their  own  weight 
of  water  for  half  an  hour,  with  the  usual  condiments,  they  make  excellent  soup,  and  for 
this  they  were  chiefly  intended.  Meat-biscuits  were  tirst  introduced  into  Britain  fi-om 
America  by  Mr.  Borden,  in  the  year  1851.  They  have  been  spoken  highly  of  bj'  medi- 
cal men  as  food,  and  are  still  made  to  a  limited  extent;  but  one  purpose  they  were  first 
intended  to  serve — that  of  preserving  the  animal  food  of  South  America  and  Australia 
— has  since  been  more  efi;ectuaily  done  by  other  means.     See  Presek\'eu  Provisiox.s. 

BISCUITS  (Fr.,  twice-baked),  small,  flat  bread,  rendered  dry  and  hard  by  baking,  in 
order  to  their  long  preservation.  They  are  divided  into  two  clas.ses — the  unfvrmented 
and  the  fermented.  Unfermented  or  vnlearened  B.,  genei'ally  known  as  common  sea- 
biscuits  or  ship-bread,  are  made  of  wheaten-flour  (retaining  .some  of  the  bran),  water,  and 
common  salt.  The  materials  are  kneaded  together,  either  by  manual  labor — that  is,  by 
the  hands  and  feet  of  the  workmen — or  by  introducing  the  materials  into  a  long  trough 
or  box,  with  a  central  shaft,  to  which  a  .series  of  knives  is  attached,  and  which  is  made 
to  revolve  rapidly  by  machinery.  The  mass  of  dough  so  obtained  is  then  kneaded  and 
thinned  out  into  a  sheet  the  proper  thickness  of  the  B.,by  being  passed  and  repassed 
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between  heavy  rollers.  This  sheet  being  plucerl  below  a  roller  with  knife-edge  shapes, 
is  readily  cut  into  hexagonal  (six-sided)  or  round  pieces  of  dougli  of  the  required  size 
of  the  biscuits.  The  indentation  of  tlie  slabs  of  dough,  in  the  case  of  tiie  hexagonal  B  , 
is  not  complete,  so  that  all  the  B.  cut  out  of  each  slab  renuun  slightly  adhering  together. 
These  slabs  of  B.  are  then  introduced  into  an  oven  for  about  l.j  minutes,  and  are  placed 
in  a  warm  room  for  2  or  3  days  to  become  thoroughly  dry.  The  more  modern  oven  is 
open  at  both  ends,  and  the  B.  being  placed  in  a  I'rame-v.ork,  are  dra\vn  by  chains  through 
the  oven.  ISo  rapidly  is  this  operation  conducted,  that  about  2000  lbs.  weight  of  B.  aro 
passed  ihrough  (jne  of  these  ovens  every  day  of  ten  hours. 

C'tipfaina'B.  are  prepared  from  whcateu-floiir,  water,  with  common  salt,  nnd  butter, 
with  an  occasional  small  do8e  of  yeast  to  cause  partial  fermentation.  Milk  is  also  some- 
times employed.  Watt'r  or  hard  B.  arc  made  of  Hour,  water,  with  variable  (luahtities 
of  butter,  eggs,  spices,  and  sugar.  Soft  B.  contain  increased  quantities  of  butter  and 
sugar.  Yeinit  B.  arc  those  the  dough  of  which  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  }'east, 
yielding  more  jiorous  biscuits.  Buttered  B.  are  made  with  much  butter  and  a  little 
yeast.  "Otlier  varieties  of  B.  are  named  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  mate- 
rials added  to  the  sack  of  flour,  280  lbs.  in  weight: 


Water  ormilk.      Butter.  Sugar.       Flarorhig. 

Caraway  seedis. 
quarts.  lbs.  lbs.  in  ozs. 

Captains' 10  15 

Abernethy SJ  Yl\  17i  H\ 

Machine 5i  58  14 

American 10  40 

Jamaica  8|  Yl\  17i 

Coflfee 8i  17^  ..  ..  140 

Great  care  must  be  taken  iu  the  manipulative  part  of  the  process  to  incorporate  the 
ingredients  in  a  systematic  manner.  Thus,  the  butter  is  mixed  with  the  flour  iu  a  dry 
condition,  and  then  the  water  or  milk  added;  and  when  eggs  are  used,  they  are  thor- 
oughly beaten  up  with  water,  and  the  sugar  (if  the  latter  is  required)  and  the  egg-paste 
added' to  the  dough,  which  has  been  previously  prepared  with  butter,  or  without  butter. 
The  various  kinds  of  B.  iu  the  preparation  of  which  yeast  is  employed,  present  a  more 
spongy  aspect  than  the  unyeasted  biscuits.  Occasionally  a  little  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammouia  (volatile  salt)-  is  added,  to  assist  in  r.ilsing  the  dough,  and  make  a  lighter  bis- 
cuit. There  are  three  principal  varieties  of  the  yeast  or  fermented  B.,  and  the  following 
table  gives  the  ingredients  used  in  their  manufacture  from  a  sack  of  flour,  or  280  lbs.: 

Water  or  milk.  Dried  yeast.  Butter.  Sugar, 

gals.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

Oliver 10*  4i  35 

Reading 4^  to  5  25  to  30 

Cheltenham 10^  ....  5 

Soft  or  spked  B.  are  prepared  from  flour,  with  much  sugar,  a  great  many  eggs,  some 
butter,  and  a  small  quantity  of  spices  and  essences.  The  eggs  tend  to  give  a  nice  yel- 
low cream-color  to  the  B. ,  which  is  occasionally  imitated  by  the  admixture  of  a  chromate 
of  lead  {chrome  yelloir);  but  this  is  dangerous,  and  has  given  rise  to  several  cases  of  poi- 
soning. Several  of  the  soft  or  spiced  B.  are  referred  to  in  the  following  table,  a  sack, 
or  280  lbs.,  being  the  amount,  of  flour  employed  in  each  instance : 

Egga.     Sugar,      Butter.  Flavor, 

lbs.  lbs. 

(  Orange  flower, 
Tunbridge  cakes '. 930         140  23  -  Water  currants, 

(  Citrons  and  caraways. 

(  Volatile  salt, 
Shrewsbury 93  93  93  -  Cinnamon, 

(  Nutmeg  or  mace. 

Ginger  wafers 600  112  113     Ginger. 

Victoria 750  70  80    E.ssence  of  lemon. 

The  extent  to  which  B.  are  now  consumed  may  be  learned  from  the  fact,  that  sev- 
eral of  the  largest  biscuit-manufactories  each  prepare  and  throw  into  market  every 
week  from  30,000  to  50,000  lbs.  weight  of  B.  of  various  kinds.  One  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  biscuit-manufactories  in  England  is  that  of  Carr  at  Carlisle,  whose 
biscuits,  sold  in  tin-boxes,  are  well-known.  Another  bakery  of  this  kind  is  that  of 
Harrison  of  Liverpool. 

BISE'GLIE,  a  fortified  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bari.  It  is  built  on  n  promontory 
in  the  Adriatic,  about  21  m.  w.n.w.  of  Bari,  the  district  around  being  studded  with  hand- 
some villas  and  coinitry-houses,  and  famous  for  its  production  of  curiants.  which  are 
considered  equal  to  those  of  the  Ionian  islands.  The  vine  and  olive  are  also  cultivated 
in  the  neighborhood.  B.  has  a  cathedral,  numerous  churches,  two  monasteries,  a  hos- 
pital, an  ecclesiastical  college,  etc.,  with  the  ruins  of  a  hospital  founded  by  I^ohemond 
for  pilgrims  from  the  Holy  Lanil,  and  celebrated  during  the  crusades.     Pop.  '72,  21,371. 
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lUSIIAREEN',  nomadic  trills  living  between  the  Red  sea  and  the  Nile;  professed 
MolKiuuiKiliins  but  almost  uncivilized,  without  firearms,  and  accustomed  to  robbing. 
Tliiy  possess  camels,  goats,  horses,  and  sheep,  aud  are  nominally  subject  to  the  viceroy 

of  Egypt. 

BISHOP,  tiic  title  of  the  highest  order  of  cleriiy  in  the  Christian  church.  The  name 
is  in  tlie  tSa.xon,  liixcoji,  and  i-i  lioin  the  Greek,  (jdnrjijwH,  an  overseer.  The  Athenians 
used  to  send  ollieers  called  (^yisv/yW  to  their  subject  states.  The  word  was  a(l()|)ted  by 
the  liomans;  and  Cicero  speaks  of  himself  as  an  epixr.opiix  in  Campania;  it  was  also 
applieil  by  them  to  the  ollicers  who  inspected  tiie  provision-markets.  There  are  two 
theories  as  to  the  functions  of  a  B.  in  the  primitive  church,  which  may  be  described  as 
the  Episcopalian  and  the  Presbyterian  theories. 

According  to  the  former,  the  tirst  bishops  in  the  Church  of  Chri.'^t  were  his  apostles; 
"for  the  ollice  whereunto  Matthias  was  cho.sen  is  termed  (Acts  i.  20)  rjiiscopr — i.e,  an 
episcopal  ollice,  which  being  sjjoken  expressly  of  one.  agreeth  no  less  unto  them  all; 
and  therefore  St.  Cyprian,  speaking  generally  of  them  all.  calls  them  hishopx."  The 
form  of  government  at  lirst  establislied  by  the  aptjstles  was  that  the  laity  or  people 
should  be  subject  to  acollegeof  ecclesiastical  persons  aipointed  for  that  ];uri)ose  in  every 
city.  These,  in  their  writings,  they  term  sometimes  "  pre.sljyters,"  sometimes  "  bi.sh- 
ops."  Thus  St.  Paul  to  the  elders  at  Ephesus  says:  "Take  heed  to  the  flock  over  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers" — i.e.,  bishops.  This  explains  the  Presbyterian 
view  of  the  ollice.  But  as  the  apostles  could  not  themselves  be  present  in  all  churches, 
and  as  in  a  short  time  strifes  and  contentions  arose,  they  appointed,  after  the  order  began 
at  Jerusalem,  some  one  i)resident  or  governor  over  the  rest,  who  had  his  authority  e.stab- 
li-shed  a  long  time  before  that  settled  difference  of  name  took  place  wherel)y  .such  alone 
were  called  bishops;  and  therefore,  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  we  find  that  they  are 
entitled  "angels."  St.  Irenieus,  martyred  in  the  2d  c,  .says:  "We  are  able  to  numl>er 
up  them  who  In'  the  apostles  were  made  bishops."  In  Rome  he  tells  us,  they  appointed 
Linus;  and  in  SmvTna,  Polycarp.  St.  Ignatius  witnesses  that  they  made  Evodius  B.  of 
Antioch.  St.  Jerome  says:  "  All  bi.shops  arc  the  apostles'  successors;"  and  St.  Cyprian 
terms  bishops  "  jincpoxitos  qui  apostoUs  ricaria  ordinatione  svcceduni "  (presidents  who  suc- 
ceed to  the  apostles  b}-  vicarious  orcf?nation).  Hooker  says,  in  his  usual  judicious  manrer: 
"  Such  as  deny  apostles  to  have  any  successors  at  all  in  the  office  of  their  ajicstlesliip, 
may  hold  that  opinion  without  contradiction  to  this  of  ours,  if  they  will  explain  them- 
selves in  declaring  what  truly  and  properly'  apoi^tleship  is.  In  some  things,  every  pres- 
byter, in  some  thiugs  only  bishops,  in  some  things  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  are  the 
apostles'  successors."  And  he  adds,  what  fairly  states  the  Episcopal  theory  on  this  sub- 
ject: "The  apo.stles  have  now^  their  true  successors,  if  not  in  the  largeness,  .'^urely  in  the 
kind  of  that  episcopal  function  whereb}' they  had  power  to  sit  as  spiritual  ordinary 
judges,  both  over  laity  and  over  clergy,  where  churches  Christian  were  established." 
We  find,  also,  that  throughout  those  cities  where  the  apo.stles  did  plant  Chiistianity, 
history  has  noted  a  succession  of  pastors  in  the  seat  of  one,  not  of  many;  and  the  first 
one  in  every  rank  we  find  to  have  been,  if  not  some  apostle,  yet  some  apostle's  disciple. 
I3y  Epiphanius,  the  bi.shops  of  Jerusalem  are  reckoned  down  from  St.  James  to  his  own 
time;  and  Tertullian,  writing  in  the  2dc.,  has  the  following:  "Let  them  show  the 
beginnings  of  their  churches,  let  them  recite  their  bishops  one  by  one,  each  in  such  sort 
succeeding  other  that  the  first  B.  of  them  have  had  for  his  author  and  predeces^or  .some 
apostle,  or  at  least  some  apostolical  person  who  persevered  with  the  apostles;  for  so 
apostolical  churches  are  wont  to  bring  forth  the  evidence  of  their  estates."  The  judg- 
ment of  the  church  of  England  as  to  the  primitive  existence  of  bishops  is  to  be  found 
in  the  preface  to  the  ordination  service,  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Edward  V.,  where  it 
is  said:  "  It  is  evident  unto  all  men  diligently  reading  the  Holy  Scripture  and  ancient 
authors,  that  from  the  apostles'  time  there  have  been  these  orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's 
church — bishops,  jM'iests,  and  deacons. 

According  to  the  other  or  Presbyterian  theory  of  bishops,  the  origin  and  general 
hi.story  of  the  institution  are  thus  sketched.  In  the  earliest  churches,  no  traces  of  a 
hierarchy,  it  is  affirmed,  are  to  he  found.  The  superintendents  or  directors  appointed 
over  the  lirst  churches  by  the  apostles,  or  chosen  by  the  members  of  the  eongixgations, 
were  unquestionably  styled  indifferently  presbyters  or  bishops — the  former'  title  being 
borrowed  from  the  Jewish  .synagogue,  the  superintendent  or  director  of  which  was 
called  the  elder  (Gr.  prrsht/ter)  ;  the  latter  (episcopos)  being  familiar  to  the  heathen  con- 
verts as  the  title  of  a  civil  office  corresponding  in  function  to  that  of  a  Christian  pastor. 
But  this  original  equality  did  not  last  long.  As  new  churches  multiplied,  those  formed 
round  the  original  church,  though  each  having  its  own  bishop  or  presbyter,  remained  in 
confederacy;  and  in  the  meetings  of  the  pastors  to  regulate  the  common  affairs,  one 
must  of  necessity  preside,  most  likely  determined  by  age,  superior  piety,  or  other  quali- 
fication. From  "this  simple  circumstance,  as  is  indicated  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  in 
the  beginning  of  the  3d  c,  sprang  the  habit  of  looking  upon  one  of  the  bishops  as  supe- 
rior to  the  others;  and  this  superiority,  at  first  personal  and  accidental,  soon  came 
naturally  to  be  regarded  as  attached  to  the  B.  of  a  particular  congregation.  In  his 
case  the  word  B.  "came  to  signify  an  overseer  of  pastors  rather  than  an  overseer  of 
people.     The  monarchical  form  of  state  government  favored  this  tendency,   aud  con- 
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verted  tliG  president  of  a  presbytery  into  the  privileired  superintendent  of  his  brother- 
pastors.  Tlie  assumption  was  resisted  by  tiie  presbyters  at  first,  but  from  tlie  mid- 
die  of  the  5th  c,  episcopacy,  or  the  domination  of  bishops,  continued  to  gain  the 
upper  hand  over  i)resbyteriauisin,  or  equality  of  all  pastors. 

In  the  3d  c.  bishops  appear  still  dependent  on  the  advice  of  their  presbyters, 
and  the  consent  of  the  people,  and  shared  with  the  former  the  otlice  of  teachini: 
and  the  cure  of  souls.  As  yet  their  exclusive  privileges  r-  functions  were  limited 
to  confirmation,  ordination  of  ministers,  consecration  of  sac^red  things,  settlement  or 
secular  ditl'erenees  among  Christians,  and  managenR'nt  of  the  revenues  of  the  church. 
But  the  tendency  to  suljordinalion  and  unity  did  not  rest  here.  Among  the  bish- 
ops, at  first  all  equal,  those  of  the  larger  and  more  important  cities  began  gradually 
to  acquire  a  superiority  over  those  of  inferior  cities.  When  Christianity  was  made 
tiie  religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  bishops  became  more  and  more  monarchical, 
i-.nd  put  themselves  on  the  footing  of  ecclesiastical  princes.  The  chief  cities  of  the 
larger  civil  provinces  rose  to  be  seats  of  extensive  dioceses,  the  bishops  of  these  assuming 
tlie  distinctive  titles  of  7W^nV//r/<,  metropolitan,  papa — titles  of  courtesy  that  had  long  been 
applied  to  all  bishops;  while  the  less  important  provinces,  with  their  capitals  and 
bishops,  became  subordinate.  Among  these  provincial  bishops,  again,  three,  from 
obvious  causes,  acquired  a  prominence  that  cast  all  the  rest  into  the  background — 
namely,  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  and  Rome.  The  beginnings  of  the  ascendency  of 
t'.ie  Roman  B.  are  discernible  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  2d  century.  While  ancient 
Rome  sought  her  secular  dominion  more  in  the  s.  and  e.,  modern  ecclesiastical  Rome 
turned  her.self  chiefly  to  the  nations  of  the  w.  and  n. ;  and  round  the  B.  of  Rome  has 
grown  a  power — the  Roman  Catholic  church — not  less  important  than  that  of  imperial 
ivome. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  episcopal  office  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
system.  Christ's  apostles  are  held  to  have  transferred  their  futictions  to  the  episcopacy 
as  a  body.  Every  B.,  therefore,  exercises  within  his  own  diocese,  first,  the  jus  magin- 
terii — i.e.,  the  right  of  maintaining  and  propagating  the  orthodox  faith;  and  second,  the 
jus  ordinis,  or  regidatiou  of  the  sacred  and  mysterious  rites  of  the  priestly  office,  some  of 
which  are  transferred  to  the  inferior  clergy,  an  jura  commniua,  while  others  remain  the 
privileges  of  the  bishop  {jura  propria).  Among  episcopal  prerogatives,  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned  as  assigned  to  them  in  the  3d  and  4th  c,  are  anointing  of 
kings,  consecration  of  abbots,  preparation  of  the  chrisma,  etc.  They  have  also  the 
management  of  the  church-property  in  tlieir  respective  dioceses,  and  ihe  oversight  of 
all  ecclesiastical  institutions.  Election  to  the  office  of  B.  rests  generally  with  the  pres- 
byters of  the  diocese  assembled  in  chapter,  with  the  sanc'.ion  of  the  secular  power  and 
of  the  pope.  This  is  the  case  in  Prussia.  Where  the  sovereign  is  a  Catholic,  the 
appointment  is  mostly  made  by  him,  but  subject  to  papal  approbation.  At  consecra- 
tion, which  requires  the  presence  of  three  bishops,  the  new  B.  takes  an  oath  to  the 
sovereign  and  to  the  pope,  and  signs  the  articles  of  belief,  on  which  he  receives  tha 
episcopal  insignia — the  miter  (q.v.);  crosier  (q.  v.)  or  staff;  a  gold  ring,  emblematic  of 
his  marriage  to  the  church;  the  cross  upon  the  breast;  the  dalmatica^q.v.),  tunic,  pal- 
lium (q.v.),  and  peculiar  gloves  and  chaussure;  and  being  enthroned,  as  formal  installa- 
tion into  office,  he  then  pronounces  the  blessing  on  the  assembled  people.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  his  office,  the  B.  lias  a  number  of  subordinate  assistants;  sometimes,  in  case 
of  age  or  weakness,  a  coadjutor,  but  ordinarily  deans,  archdeacons,  etc.  (q.v.) 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  ofiice  of  B.  is  essentially  the  same,  though  less  influential. 
Greek  bishops,  however,  are  always  chosen  from  the  monkish  orders,  and  generally 
from  the  archimandrites — i.e.,  abbots  or  priors. 

As  Protestantism  met  w-ith  its  chief  resistance  from  the  bishops,  and.  besides,  laid 
the  chief  stress  on  doctrine  rather  than  on  church  order,  the  episcopal  order,  in  most  of 
the  reformed  churches,  either  disappeared  or  sank  into  comparative  insignificance.  Of 
the  continental  Protestant  churches,  episcopacy  has  kept  the  foremost  hold  in  Sweden 
and  Norway.  The  Scandinavian  bishops  acceded  to  the  reformation  in  1581  only  on 
compulsion  from  Gustavus  Vasa.  who  confirmed  them  in  their  revenues  and  preroga- 
tives. The  B.  of  Upsala  is  primate,'  and  has  the  prerogative  of  crowning  the  king,  con- 
secrating the  other  bishops,  etc.  The  bishops  are  named  by  the  king  out  of  three  pro- 
posed hy  the  chapters.  They  preside  in  consistories,  hold  synods,  visit  the  churches, 
examine  and  ordain  ministers,  consecrate  churches,  and  watch  over  purity  of  doctrine 
and  the  property  of  the  church.  They  have  seats  in  parliament,  and  wear  the  pallium, 
miter,  crosier,  and  cross.  There  are  only  si.x  bishops  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  with  an 
additional  B.  of  the  order  of  the  .seraphim. 

In  Denmark,  the  Catholic  bisiiops  opposed  the  reformation,  and  were  (1536)  deposed 
liy  Christian  III.,  and  their  extensive  possessions  confiscated.  The  king  appointed  in 
t.ieir  stead  a  general  superintendent  and  9  Protestant  bishops,  with  a  fixed  stipend.  They 
are  under  the  secular  government,  and  have  ver}'  limited  authority  over  the  clergy  under 
their  charge.     The  first  in  rank  is  the  B.  of  Seelaiul. 

In  Protestant  Germany,  the  episcopal  dignity  and  rights  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
secular  sovereigns,  who,  down  to  quite  recent  times,  assumed  the  title  of  supremo 
bishops,  and  e-xen-ised  the  prerogatives  of  such.  Where  the  sovereign,-  as  in  Saxony, 
was  of  a  dilferent  confession  from  the  majority  of  his  subjects,  the  episcopal  authority 
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was  (k'legatod  to  a  minister.  Tlic  bislioi)rics,  however,  were  gnulually  seeularized,  and 
with  the  noiniiial  or  titular  Ijisliops  ol'  ()sual)ruelc  and  Luheck  (1803)  tliu  ohl  episcopal 
dignities  became  almost  extinct  (»n  tlie  Protestant  soil  oi'  Germany.  Tlie  ijUlheran 
church,  however,  nevci'  formally  al)i)lislu'd  the  (jllice  of  B.,  and  Meianchlhon  endeavored 
to  get  it  expressly  icconnized.  In  Prussia,  accordingly,  tlie  title  of  JJ,  has  had  a  tiue- 
tuating  fate.  Tiic  l)i>lin|)s  in  otlice  at  the  lime  having  accedetl  to  the  reformation  in 
loi-j,  were  continued;  hut  in  loo-i  the  revenues  were  conliscaled,  and  the  duties  as.'-igned 
to  siuiciintendeuts.  In  l.lfS?,  this  last  remnant  of  the  epi^coi)al  ollice  also  disappeared; 
till  Fieileiick  I.  conferieil  the  title  of  li.  on  two  of  his  court-preachers  ou  occasion  of 
Ids  coronation.  At  their  death  it  again  ceased,  and  was  not  revived  until  at  the  peace- 
festival  in  1810  Frederick  William  111.  raised  two  clergymen  to  the  dignity  of  bishop.s. 
One  of  tlKMii,  the  B.  of  Konigshcrg,  received  in  1829  tlie  title  of  evangelical  archbishop. 
Several  have  since  receivi'd  llie  title  of  B  ,  along  with  tliat  of  superintendent-general, 
entitling  them  to  the  tii'st  place  in  the  consistories,  a  certain  civil  rank,  insignia,  ajid 
salary.  Of  the  other  German  states,  only  Na.ssau  followed  the  example  of  Pru.ssia,  by 
nami'iig  in  1818  a  B.  for  the  united  evangelical  churches  of  the  duchy.  Elsewhere,  the 
episcopal  authority,  mostly  in  very  limited  form,  is  exercised  by  cousistoriea,  mini-strics 
of  worship,  superintendents-general,  iiisi)ectors,  etc. 

In  the  cliurch  of  Scotland,  and  other  i^iesbyterian  churches  on  the  Geneva  model, 
the  epi.«icopal  ollice  is  not  recognized,  llomau  Catholic  Scotland  was  divided  into  eleven 
dioceses  or  bishoprics. 

In  none  of  the  Protestant  countries  have  the  prerogatives  and  revenues  of  bishops 
remained  so  little  impaired  as  in  England,  where  the  reformation  was  taken  into  his  own 
hands  by  the  king,  and  being  propagated  from  above  downwards,  was  effected  in  a  very 
conservative  spirit.  Episcopacy  was  abolished  about  the  time  of  the  commonwealth, 
but  at  the  restoration  the  bishops  were  restored,  and  have  since  retained  their  position  ia 
church  and  state. 

The  practice  and  history  of  the  church  of  England  in  the  matter  of  bishops  may  be 
given  somewhat  more  in  detail.  Tlie  B.  is  the  head  of  the  clergy  in  his  diocese;  he 
ordains  them,  whereby  he  calls  them  into  existence  as  ecclesiastical  persons;  lie  institutes 
them  to  benefices,  and  licenses  them  to  cures,  and  to  preach;  visits  them,  and  super- 
intends their  morals;  and  enforces  discipline,  for  which  purpose  he  has  several  courts 
under  him,  and  can  suspend  or  Utprive  Ihem  for  due  cause. 

Ov'ar  the  laity  he  exercises  a  general  pastoral  authority,  but  they  are  more  particu- 
larly ijrought  under  his  notice  at  the  time  of  their  confirmation.  The  style,  title,  and 
privileges  of  the  B.  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  archbishop  ((]. v.).  He  is  said  to  be 
installed  in  his  bishopric;  he  writes  himself,  "'by  divine  permission;"  and  has  the 
title  of  lord,  and  right  rev.  father  in  God;  and  he  may  retain  six  chaplains.  A 
bi.shop  must  be  at  least  30  years  of  age;  the  reason  for  which  is,  that  Christ  began 
his  ministry  at  that  age.  For  many  centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  the  B.  received 
all  the  profits  of  his  diocese,  and  paid  salaries  to  such  as  officiated  under  him.  The 
mode  of  election,  confirmation,  and  consecration  is  the  same  in  the  ca.se  of  bishops  and 
archbishops,  for  each  archbisho])  is  also  B.  and  has  his  ov\^n  diocese.  The  B.  is  elected 
by  the  chapter  of  his  cathedral  church  by  virtue  of  license  from  the  crown.  The 
laity  used  to  take  part  in  the  election,  but  from  the  tumults  that  arose,  the  different  sov- 
ereigns of  Europe  took  the  appointment,  in  some  degree,  into  their  own  hands  by  reserv- 
ing to  themselves  the  right  of  confirming  these  elections,  and  of  granting  investiture  to 
the  temporalities  which  now  liegan  to  be  annexed  to  tliese  dignities.  This  right  was 
acknowledged  in  the  emperor  Charlemagne  by  ])ope  Hadrian  I.,  773  a.d.,  and  the 
council  of  Latcran.  The  right  of  ajipointing  to  bisaoprics  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
crown  of  England  even  in  Saxon  times.  But  when,  by  length  of  time,  the  cu.stom  of 
electing  by  the  clergy  only  was  fully  established,  the  popes  began  to  object  to  the  usual 
method  of  granting  these  investitures,  which  was  per  etnnulum  et  hiiculum — i.e.,  by  the 
prince  delivering  to  the  prelate  a  ring  and  pastoral  staff  or  crosier.  In  the  lithe, 
pope  Gregory  VII.  published  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  all  princes  who  should 
dare  to  confer  investitures.  There  were  long  and  eager  contests  occasioned  by  this 
papal  claim,  but  at  length  the  matter  "was  compromised,  the  emperor  Henry  V. 
agreeing  to  confer  investiture  for  the  future  ;)«;•  .sr^/>^r;/w;  and  the  kings  of  France  and 
Englanil  consented  to  receive  only  the  homage  for  the  temporalities,  instead  of  investing 
them  by  the  ring  and  crosier,  the  pope  keeping  in  his  hands  the  power  of  confirmation 
and  consecration.  This  concession  was  obtained  from  Henry  I. ;  but  king  John,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  pope's  protection  against  his  barons,  gave  up,  by  a  charter  to  all  monas- 
teries and  cathedrals,  the  free  right  of  electing  their  prelates.  This  grant  was  confirmed 
in  Magna  Charta,  and  was  again  confirmed  by  statute  25  Edward  III.  But  by  statute 
25  Henry  YIIL,  the  ancient  right  of  nomination  was  in  effect  restored  to  the  crown. 
The  sovereign,  on  the  vacancy  being  notified,  sends  to  the  dean  and  chapter  a  letter 
misgive,  or  conge  d'elire,  containing  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  elected;  and  if 
they  do  not  elect  in  the  manner  appointed  by  the  act,  or  if  the  archbishop  or  B. 
appointed  for  the  purpose  refuse  to  confirm,  inve.st,  and  consecrate  the  B.  elect,  the 
recusants  incur  the  penalty  of  a  piveinunive  (ci.v.).  A  bishop  is  not  consecrated  more 
than  once,  and  he  cannot  be  deposed,  as  it   is  suppcsed   that   the   order  itself   cannot 
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absolutely  be  taken  from  him;  he  may,  however,  be  deprived,  as  was  done  to  the  B.  oi 
Clogher  In  1823;  he  may  also  resign  his  sec;  and  he  maybe  removed  from  one  see 
to  anotlier,  which  is  called  trantilation ;  but  this  piacticc  is  now  less  fre(iuent  than  it 
used  to  be.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury  claim  it  as  an  ancient  right  of  that 
church,  that  every  B.  of  the  province  is  to  be  consecrated  in  it,  or  the  archbishop 
to  receive  from  them  a  license  to  consecrate  elsewhere;  and  it  is  said  that  a  long  sr.cces- 
sion  of  licenses  to  that  purpose  are  regularly  entered  in  tiie  registry  of  tliat  church. 
When  elected  and  conhrmed,  a  B.  may  exercise  all  spiritual  jurisdiction,  but  he  is  not 
completely  13.  until  consecration.  Bisliops,  upon  their  election,  become  peeis  of  the 
realm,  and  are  summoned  to  the  parliament  as  well  as  the  other  nobles;  but  the  right 
under  which  they  sit  there,  whether  in  respect  of  their  baronies,  or  by  u-age  and 
custom,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  bi.shops  sat  in  the 
SVittenagemote,  under  the  Saxon  monarchs,  as  si)iritual  persons;  for  they  were  not 
barons  until  William  the  conqueror  turned  their  possessions  into  baronies,  and  sub- 
jected them  to  the  tenure  of  knights'  service.  The  bishops  created  by  Henry  Vlll. — 
viz  ,  Bristol.  Gloucester.  Chester,  Oxford,  and  Peterborough,  as  also  the  lately  crenled 
bishops  of  Uipou  and  ^lanchester — .sit  in  parliamenl,  tliough  they  do  not  h.old  ilu  ir  iiuuls 
by  baronial  tenure.  The  bishops  witiidraw  from  the  house  (under  protest,  however) 
when  any  capital  charge  is  to  be  decided.  The  bishops  sit  in  parliament  next  to  the 
archbishop  of  York;  first,  London;  second,  Duiham;  third,  Winchester:  and  then  the 
rest  according  to  their  ancienties.  In  respect  of  their  persons,  bishops  are  not  peers 
with  the  nobility;  and  in  cases  of  alleged  crimes,  they  are  tried  by  a  jury  in  the  same 
manner  as  commoners,  as  was  the  case  with  Ciannier  and  Fisher.  When  a  see  is 
vacant,  the  archbisliop  of  the  province  is  guardian  of  the  spiritualities;  but  he  cannot 
as  such  consecrate  or  ordain  or  present  to  vacant  ))enetices.  The  sovereign  has  cuslr dy 
of  the  lay-revenues  during  a  vacancy.  Queen  Elizabeth  kept  the  see  of  Ely  vacant  19 
years. 

All  the  bishops  of  a  province,  with  respect  to  their  archl)i.shop,  are  called  his  suffra- 
gans; but  originally  this  term  denoted  the  bishops  who  were  consecrated  to  assist  and 
help  the  other  bishops,  and  to  supply  their  places  wlien  absent.  They  were  also  called 
chorcphcopi,   or  bishops  of  the  country. 

The  B.  of  Durham  had  formerly  a  palatine  jurisdiction,  as  it  was  called  in  the 
county  of  Durham;  and  the  B.  of  Ely  had  a  similar  secular  authority  in  certain  places; 
but  tliese  powers  were  transferred  to  the  crown  jn  1886.  The  houses  of  bishops  are 
called  their  palaces.  In  old  times  their  palaces  in  l.ondon  wei  e  extra-diocesan ;  and  while 
residing  there,  they  exercised  jurisdiction  in  the  same  manner  as  in  their  own  dioceses. 
This  personal  privilege  is  now  extinct  in  the  bishops;  but  Lambert  house,  Croydon,  Win- 
cliester  place,  and  Ely  house  retain  the  privilege.  A  bishop  makes  a  triennial  visitation 
of  his  diocese. 

The  conferring  of  orders  rest.s,  in  a  great  measure,  with  the  discretion  of  the  bishop. 
He  can  refuse  to  ordain  without  giving  any  reason,  but  he  can  ordain  no  person  who 
does  not  subscribe  to  the  queen's  supremacy,  the  book  of  Common  Piayer,  and  the  89 
articles.  A  candidate  for  orders  must  be  first  examined  and  approved;  and  the  per.son 
to  whom  the  right  of  performing  this  duty  belongs,  is  by  the  canon  law  the  arch- 
deacon of  the  diocese.  A  B.  may  give  letters  dimissory  to  another  B.,  lic(  using  the 
latter  to  ordain  a  candidate.  Ko  person  under  23  can  be  ordained  deacon,  and  none  can 
be  ordained  priest  under  24  years  of  age.     See  Okdin.ntion. 

In  England,  there  are  30 'bishops,  including  the  two  metropolitans — viz.,  Canterbury, 
York,  London,  Durham,  Winchester,  Bangor,  Rocliester,  Exeter,  Peterborough.  St. 
David's,  Worcester,  ('hichester,  Lichfield,  Ely,  Oxford,  St.  Asaph,  Manchester,  Here- 
ford, Chester,  Llaudaff,  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  Bath  and  Wells,  Carlisle,  Gloucester  and 
Bristol,  Ripon,  Norwich,  Sodor  and  Man,  Truro,  St.  Albans.  Two  of  these,  the  B.  of 
Sodor  and  Man,  and  the  junior  of  the  rest  (provided  he  be  not  an  archbishop,  or  bishop 
of  London,  Durham,  or  Winchester),  have    no  scat  in  parliament. 

In  Ireland,  there  are  12,  including  the  two  metropolitans,  whose  sees  stand  first — 
viz.,  Armagh  and  Clogher,  Dublin  and  Kildare,  Meath,  Killaloe,  Kilfenora,  Clonfert 
and  Kilmacduagh,  Tuam,  Kiliala,  and  Achonry;  Ossory.  Ferns,  and  Leighlm;  Cashel, 
Emly,  Waterford,  and  Lismore;  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore;  Deny  and  Rajihoe, 
Limerick.  Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe;  Kilmore,  Elphin,  and  Ardagh;  Cork,  Cloyne.  and  Ross. 

In  British  North  America,  there  are  10  .sees;  in  the  West  Indies,  4;  in  South  America, 
1;  in  Africa,  6:  in  Asia,  6;  in  Australasia.  12;  andin  Europe,  1 — that  of  Gil)raltar;  Itesides 
missionary  bish'ps  and  the  B.  at  Jerusalem.  There  are  7  bishops  of  the  Episcopal 
church  in  Scotland.  In  the  United  States,  there  are  39  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal church. 

There  are  an  archbi.shopric  and  13  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  England.  In  Ireland 
there  are  4  Catholic  archbishops  and  28  bishops.  The  Roman  Catholic  hierarciiy  in 
Scotland  was  formall_y  restored  in  1878,  and  has  2  archbishops  and  4  bi.shops.  The 
assunqition  of  territorial  titles  by  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  England  and  Scotland  is 
illegal,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  commonly  ascribed  to  tliein  by  members  of  that  com- 
munion. See  Hooker's  EcclemiMical  Politji,  Burn's  Ecclesiastical  Laic,  Cripp's  Latcs  of 
the  Church,  and  Blackstone.     See  also  Auchbisiiop. 
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BISHOP  (ante).  In  "ho  Protestant  Episcopnl  cliunli  in  tlic  United  States,  the  func- 
tions of  bishops,  in  religious  matters,  arc  similar  lo  those  nf  EnL;lish  jireintes.  In  politi- 
cal affairs  they  have,  of  course,  no  olticial  power.  The}'  are  clioseii  to  ottiee  l)y  the  con- 
vention of  clerical  and  lay  delegates  in  Ihe  diocese  over  which  they  arc  to  preside;  and 
are  consecrated  by  tlie  house  of  bisiiops,  according  to  rules  establislied  by  the  general 
convention,  which  consists  of  tiie  house  of  l)i.-liops  and  a  second  hou.se  of  clerical  and 
lay  delegates  from  all  the  dioceses.  Tiiere  are  61  diocesan  and  missionary  bishops. 
In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  the  bishops  are  elected  by  the  general  conference. 
Their  duties  are  those  included  in  a  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  church. 
Authority  is  vested  in  them  all,  and  its  administration  is  (listril)uted  among  themselves 
by  mutual  agreement.  They  preside  over  meetings  of  the  annual  conferences,  ordain 
miiusters.  and  ai)point  them  lo  their  fields  of  labor.  The  oldest  in  oliice  is  honored  as 
"  senior  bishop." 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  United  States,  bishops  are  appointed  by  the 
pope,  as  in  other  countries,  and  are  subject  to  hiui. 

BISHOP,  a  favorite  beverage  composed  of  red  wine  (claret,  Burgund\',  etc.)  poured 
warm  or  cold  upon  ripe  bitter  oranges,  sugared  and  spiced  to  taste,  and  drunk  either  hot 
or  cold.  The  quality  of  the  B.  depends  upon  the  excellence  of  the  wine  employed  in 
its  preparation.  The  oranges  must  be  carefulh^  selected,  and  the  white  part  between  the 
peel  and  pulp  must  be  thrown  away.  If  white  wine  be  used,  the  beverage  is  called 
ciirdiiKtl;  and  with  Tokay  it  becomes  jiope.  Taken  in  moderation,  B.  is  a  wholesome 
drink;  but  if  partaken  of  too  freely,  the  ethereal  oil  contained  in  the  orange-pecil'isapt 
to  occasion  headache.  The  beverage  was  known  under  other  names  in  Germany  during 
the  middle  ages,  liaving  been  imported  into  that  country  from  France  and  Italy;  its 
present  name  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  during  the  ITth  centur}-. 

BISHOP,  Boy.     See  Boy  Bishop. 

BISHOP,  Anna,  wife  of  the  composer,  sir  Henry  Rowley,  B.,  and  herself  an  eminent 
operatic  and  classical  singer.  Her  lirst  appearance  was  in  1837,  and  she  soon  became 
widely  known  in  Europe  and  America.  In  1855,  she  married  Mr.  M.  Schultz,  of 
New  York. 

BISHOP- AUCKLAND,  a  t.  in  England,  11  m.  s.w.  of  the  city  of  Durham,  on  an 
eminence  near  the  continence  of  the  Wear  and  Gaunless;  well  paved,  lighted,  and 
watered.  The  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Durham,  at  the  n.e.  end  of  the  town,  is  a  spacious 
and  splendid  though  irregular  structure.  The  site  was  chosen  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
by  bishop  Anthony  Beck.  The  present  buildings  cover  five  acres,  and  there  is  a  park 
attached  ot  800  acres.  The  industries  of  the  town  are  cotton  manufactures  and  engineer- 
ing.    Pop.  71,  8736. 

BISHOP,  Sir  Henry  Rowley,  an  eminent  English  composer  of  music,  was  1).  in 
London  in  1780.  His  principal  musical  instructor  was  Signor  Francisco  Bianchi,  an  opera 
composer  settled  in  London.  In  1806  B.  was  appointed  composer  of  ballet  music  at  the 
opera.  His  most  popular  operatic  entertainments  were  Q-ny  Manneriiifi;  The  S'jive; 
The  Miller  and  his  Men;  Moid  Marian;  Native  Land;  TJie  Virfjin  of  the  Sun;  etc. — all 
remarkable  for  their  long  flowing  melodies,  animated  style,  and  true  musical  power. 
From  1810  to  1834,  he  was  director  of  the  music  at  Covent  garden  theater.  One  of  the 
first  directors  of  the  philharmonic  society,  he  for  many  years  conducted  the  conceits  of 
ancient  music.  He  arranged  several  volumes  of  the  National  Melodies,  and  succeeded 
sir  .lohn  Stevenson  a.s  arranger  of  the  airs  selected  by  Moore  for  his  Melodies.  In  .June, 
1839,  he  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music  from  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  in 
Nov.,  1841,  was  elected  Reid  professor  of  music  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1842,  he  w^as  knighted.  In  Dec,  1843,  he  resigned  his  Edinburg'h  chair,  and  in  Feb., 
1848,  was  elected  professor  of  music  in  tlie  university  of  Oxford.  In  his  later  years  he 
was  in  very  necessitous  circumstances.     He  died  April  30,  1855. 

BISHOP'S  CASTLE,  at.  in  the  s.w.  of  Shropshire,  19  m.  s.w.  of  Shrewsbury.  It  is 
irregularly  built  on  a  hill  slope.  Pop.  '71,  2091.  The  bishops  of  Hereford  liad  formerly 
a  castle  here,  now  destroyed.  During  the  civil  wars  of  the  17th  c,  the  inhabitants  took 
shelter  in  the  church,  which  was  dcTuolished  over  their  heads. 

BISHOP'S  STOREFORD,  a  t.  of  Hertfordshire,  on  the  Stort,  10  m.  e.n.e.  of  Hertford. 
It  chiefly  consists  of  two  streets  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  grain 
and  malt,  and  has  several  tan-yards.  B.  S.  was  in  Saxon  times  the  property  of  the 
bisho)i«  of  London.     Pop.  '71,  62.50. 

BISHOP'S  WALTHAM,  a  t.  of  Hampshire,  about  10  m.  e.n.e.  of  Southampton.  Pop. 
of  parish  (1871),  1939.  Corn,  leather,  and  malt  form  the  chief  trade  of  the  town.  It 
lias  been  immemorially  the  property  of  the  see  of  Winchester.  There  are  the  remains 
of  a  bishop's  castle,  built  in  1135  by  Heniy  de  Bloisking,  king  Stephen's  brother,  and 
which  was  reduced  to  ruins  during  the  civil  wars  of  "the  17th  century.  A  gang  of 
"AValtham  Blacks,"  or  deerstealers,  infested  the  forest  in  this  vicinity  in  the  early  part 
of  tlie  18th  century.     The  Bla-ck  Act  (q.v.)  was  jiassed  in  1723,  to  put  them  down. 

BISIGNA'NO,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Cosenza.  is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the 
junction  of  the  Mucone  with  the  Crati,  about  15  ni.  u.  of  the  town  of  Cosenza.     It  has  a 
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cathedral,  a  castle,  and  a  trade  in  silk,  and  gives  the  title  of  prince  to  the  existing  branch 
of  the  Sanseveriiio  family.     Poi>.  4096. 

BIS'KARA,  or  Biskka,  a  t.  in  Algeria,  and  the  mo.^t  important  military  post  of  tho 
Sahara,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  Aures  mountains.  A  large  caravan  trade  between  the 
Sahara  and  tiio  Tell  passes  througli  the  town.  Iron,  limestone,  and  .saltpeter  are  found; 
dates  are  abundant;  and  there  are  manufactures  of  carpels.  Near  by  is  an  acclimatiza- 
tion garden,  established  by  the  French.     Pop.  "72,  7307. 

BIS  LEY,  a  t.  of  Gloucestershire,  11  m.  s.e.  of  Gloucester.  Pop.  of  parish  (1871), 
4985.  Tiie  cliief  manufacture  is  coarse  clothing.  The  church  cont-..;us  some  interesting 
monuments,  a  cross-legged  knight  in  armor,  and  an  ancient  stone  touu.  There  is  also 
an  ancient  octagonal  .sfone  cro.ss  in  the  church-yard.  The  canal  uniting  the  Severn  and 
the  Thames  passes  through  the  parish,  the  highest  part  being  370  ft.  above  sea-level. 

BI3MARCK-SCH0ENHATJSEN,  (Jtto  Eduakd  Leopold,  Prince  von.  chancellor  of  the 
German  empire,  now  the  most  prominent  man  in  Euroi)e,  was  b.  in  1813  at  Branden- 
burg, of  an  olif  family,  of  which  various  members  have  gained  a  reputation  both  as 
soldiers  and  statesman.  B.  received  his  university  education  at  GiHtiugen,  Berlin,  and 
Greifswald,  where  he  studied  law.  After  he  had  finished  his  studies,  he  lived  for  a  time 
on  his  estates.  Before  1847,  he  was  little  heard  of,  but  about  that  time  he  began  to 
attract  attention  in  ilie  Prussian  parliament  as  an  ultra-royalist,  and  an  advocate  of  the 
extremest  absolutism,  lie  was  one  of  tho.-^e  who  opposed  the  .scheme  of  a  German 
empire,  proposed  by  the  German  parliament  of  1849.  His  diplomatic  career  com- 
mencetl  in  1851,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  secretary  of  the  Prussian  legation, 
at  the  resu.scitated  German  diet  at  Frankfort.  Here  he  began  to  manifest  that 
zeal  for  the  intere>ts  and  aggrandizement  of  Prussia,  which  has  since  un.de- 
viatingly  guided  him.  often  regardless  of  the  means.  In  the  diet,  he  gave  open 
expressiim  to  the  long-felt  discontent  with  the  predominance  of  Austrir.,  and 
demanded  equal  rights  "for  Prussia.  Ii  St.  Petersburg,  whither  he  was  sent  in  1859, 
he  is  said  to  have  tried  to  bring  abo:u  an  alliance  between  France,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  but  without  success.  By  this  time  he  had  acquired  the  special  regard  and  con- 
fidence of  the  king,  who  sent  him,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  as  amba.ssador  to  Paris,  in 
order  to  give  him  an  insight  into  the  politics  of  the  Tuileries,  before  taking  the  direction 
of  affairs  at  home.  In  autumn,  when  the  king's  government  could  not  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  lower  house  to  the  new  military  organization,  B.  was  recalled,  to  take  the  portfolio 
of  the  ministry  for  foreign  affairs,  and  the  presidency  of  the  cabinet.  Not  being  able 
to  pass  the  reorganization  bill  and  the  budget,  he  closed  the  chambers  (Oct.,  1862), 
announcing  to  the  deputies  that  the  king's  government  would  be  obliged  to  do  with- 
out their  sanction.  Accordingly,  the  army  reorganization  went  on;  and  the  next  four 
sessions  of  parliament  were  closed  or  dissolved  in  the  same  way,  without  tiie  govern- 
ment obtaining,  or  even  caring  to  obtain,  th?  sanction  of  the  house.  The  people  were 
now  looking  for  a  coup  d'itnt,  and  the  government  for  a  revolution.  At  this  crisis,  the 
death  of  the  king  of  Denmark  opened  up  again  the  Slesvig-Holstein  question,  and 
excited  a  fever  of  national  German  feeling,  which  B.  was  adroit  enough  to  work  so  as  to 
aggrandize  Pru.ssia  by  the  acquisition  of  the  duchies,  and  reconcile  his  opponents  to  his 
high-handed  policy  by  'oeing  able  to  point  to  the  success  of  the  newly-modeled  army. 
Throughout  the  events  which  ended  in  the  liumiliation  of  Austria  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  Germany  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia  (see  Germany,  in  Sl'PP.,  Vol.  X.),  B. 
was  the  guiding  spirit ;  and  such  is  the  magic  of  success,  that,  from  being  imiversalty 
disliked,  he  has  become  the  most  popular  man  in  Germany.  What  is  perhaps  stiil 
stranger,  the  man  who.  of  all  others  living,  has  been  the  most  strenuous  upholder  of 
absolutism,  and  has  all  along  inanife.-sted  the  strongest  contempt  for  public  opinion, 
received,  in  1871,  the  thanks  and  congratulations  of  the  extreme  democrats  of  Great 
Britain  for  giving  to  Xorth  Germany  a  constitution  based  on  universal  suffrage.  It  was 
B.  that  negotiated  the  neutralization  of  the  Luxemburg  tenitory  (1867).  The  action  of 
France  in  regard  to  the  candidature  of  prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern  for  the  throne  of 
Spain  gave  B.  the  opportunity  of  carrying  into  action  the  intensified  feeling  of  unity 
amongl^  Germans.  During  the  war  of  1870-71,  B.  was  the  spokesman  of  Ge:many;  he 
it  was  that,  in  Feb.,  1871,  dictated  the  terms  of  peace  to  France.  He  was  soon  created 
a  prince  and  chancellor  of  the  German  empire.  The  most  striking  feature  of  his  admin- 
istration has  been  a  contest  witli  the  Catholic  church,  in  which  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  (July,  1872),  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  laws,  were  the  most 
prominent  events.  His  life  was  attempted  in  1874.  He  presided  at  the  Berlin  con- 
gress of  1878.  His  recent  financial  schemes,  including  a  tobacco  monopoly  and  the 
extension  of  the  protective  system,  have  met  with  strong  opposition  from  the  national- 
liberal  party.  In  social  life,  B.  is  genial  and  witty.  The  work  B.  tnul  xrine  IjCuie,  by 
Dr.  Busch  (1878),  contains  many  facts  and  amusing  incidents,  throwing  light  on  the 
chancellor's  character  and  manners. 

BISMUTH  is  a  brittle  metal  of  a  crystalline  texture,  and  of  a  white  color  tinged  v.ith 
a  faint  red  hue.  It  is  found  native  in  Cornwall.  Germany,  France,  and  Sweden,  where 
it  occurs  in  veins  or  fissures  passing  through  other  rocks.  The  principal  natin-al  source 
is  an  impure  metal;  but  it  is  likewise  found  in  combination  with  oxygen,  sulphnr,  and 
arsenic.     The  pure  metal  is  generally  obtained  by  heating  the  impure  native  B.  in  iron 
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tubes  in  a  furnace,  when  the  metal  volatilizes,  and  the  vapor,  oondensinc:  into  a  liquid 
ill  a  somewhat  cool  part  of  tiie  tube,  runs  into  a  reeeiviim:-vcssei,  and  is  ultimately 
transferred  to  molds,  wiiere  it  solidities  with  a  crystalline  texture.  H.  is  represented  by 
the  chemist  by  tlie  symbol  Hi;  liiis  tlie  atomic  weiglit  or  equivalent  of  213,  and  lias  the 
specific  gravity  of  'J~H',i  to  983:3  (\vater=  1000).  'riie  metal  B.  is  seldom  employed  by 
itself  in  llie  arts.  Tlie  alloys  of  15.  are  of  considerable  commercial  imiiortanee.  In 
combination  with  tin,  H.  forms  an  alloy  jio.ssessinu'  great  .sonorousness,  and  therefore 
suitable  for  bells.  The  alloy  of  8  of  B.,*r)  of  lead,  and  3  of  tin,  readily  fuses  at  203'  F., 
and  iherefore  melts  in  boiling  v.'ater;  and  the  alloy  of  2  of  B.,  1  of  lead,  and  1  of  tin,  at 
200.75'  F.  Either  of  the  latter  alloys  is  entitled  to  the  term  fa^lbh'  alloy,  and  when 
mi.xed  with  some  mercur\',  becomes  still  more  fusible,  and  may  then  be  used  in  forming 
molds  for  toilet- soaps,  and  in  taking  casts. 

B.  forms  several  compounds  of  .service  in  the  arts  and  in  medicine;  it  combines  with 
oxygen  to  form  several  o.xides,  of  which  the  teroxide  (BiOa)  is  the  nio.st  impfU'tant.  It 
may  be  prepared  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  the  ternitratc  of  B.  (Bi()3,3N()r,)  to  dry- 
ness, and  then  heating,  when  the  nitric  acid  (3NO5)  escapes,  and  leaves  the  teroxide  of 
B.  (BiOa)  as  a  yellowish  powder.  It  is  employed  in  the  porcelain  manufacture  as  an 
agent  for  fixing  the  gilding,  and  for  increasing  the  fusiliility  of  liuxes,  at  the  same 
time  neutralizing  the  colors  which  are  often  communicated  by  them.  The  ternitrate  of 
B.  is  ])repared  by  acting  upon  tlie  metal  B.  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  commercial 
nitric  acid  and  one  part  of  water,  and  applying  heat.  Tlie  subnitrate  or  liasic  nitrate  of 
B.  receives  the  names  of  Pedrl  White,  I'aiii  Poirdcr,  Blanc  de  Fard,  Blanc  d'Espagne, 
Majestery  of  /I,  and  Ferhcem  and  ScJaiu'iil'irem  (German).  It  is  ii.sed  as  a  cosmetic,  but 
is  apt  to  become  gray  in  tint,  and  even  brown  or  black,  when  sidphureted  hydrogen, 
often  evolved  from  sewers,  cesspools,  and  drains,  comes  in  contact  with  it. 

The  subnitrate  of  B. ,  the  only  medicinal  preparation  formed  from  this  metal,  acts  as 
a  local  irritant  and  caustic  poison  on  animals.  On  man,  when  given  in  small  do.ses,  it 
acts  locally  as  an  astringent,  diminishing  secretion.  On  account  of  the  frequent  relief 
given  by  it  in  painful  atfections  of  the  stomach,  where  there  is  no  organic  disease,  but 
where  sickness  and  vomiting  take  place,  accompanied  by  cramp  or  nervous  disorder,  it 
is  siippo-sed  to  act  on  the  nerves  of  this  viscus  as  a  sedative.  It  has  also  been  denomi- 
nated tonic  and  antispasmodic.  Vogt  says,  that  when  used  as -a  cosmetic,  it  has  been 
known  to  produce  a  spasmodic  trembling  of  the  face,  ending  in  paralysis. 

BISON,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  an  animal  of  the  same  genus  with  the  ox 
(q.v.),  still  called  the  B.,  or  the  European  B.  {hos  Inxon  of  some  naturalists,  bos  vj'its  of 
others)  also  known  as  the  aurochs  (Germ.,  wild  animal  or  wild  ox).  This  animal  at  one 
time  abounded  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  is  now  found  only  in  the  forests  of  ^lolda- 
via,  Wallachia,  Lithuania,  and  Caucasus.  Herds  of  bisons,  carefully  protected  by  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  and  believed  to  amount  to  about  800  in  all,  roam  through  the  great 
forest  of  Bialowieza.  in  Lithuania.  The  B.  differs  from  all  varieties  of  the  common  ox, 
in  the  arched  line  of  the  back,  which  rises  in  a  sudden  elevation  behind  the  neck;  the 
hum]i  which  is  formed  not  consisting,  however,  of  mere  fat,  but  in  great  part  of  tlie 
very  thick  and  strong  muscles  which  support  the  large  head.  It  is  remarkable  for 
strength  in  the  fore-parts,  and  trees  of  5  orO  in.  in  diameter  cannot  withstand  the  thrusts 
of  old  bulls.  It  is  capable  of  repelling  all  the  attacks  of  the  wolf  or  bear,  rusliing  upon, 
overthrowing,  and  then  trampling  an  adversary.  Its  horns  are  short,  tapering,  very 
distant,  spreading,  a  little  curved  inwards  at  the  point.  They  are  affixed  not  at  the 
extremities  of  the  most  elevated  salient  line  of  the  head,  as  in  the  ox,  but  considerably 
in  front  of  it.  The  figure  of  the  forehead  differs  also  from  tliat  of  the  ox  in  its  greater 
breadth,  and  in  its  convex  profile.  Another  important  anatomical  difference  is  in  the 
number  of  ribs,  of  which  tlie  B.  has  14  pair,  whilst  the  ox  has  onh'  13;  and  tlie  vertebrae 
of  the  tail  arc  fewer,  being  only  19  instead  of  21.  The  hair  of  the  forehead  is  long  and 
shaggy;  that  under  tlic  chin  and  on  the  breast  forms  a  sort  of  beard:  and  in  winter  the 
neck,  humji,  and  shoulders  are  covered  with  long  woolly  liair,  of  a  dusky  brown  color, 
intermingled  with  a  .short,  soft,  fawn-colored  fur.  This  long  hair  is  gradually  cast  in 
summer.  The  legs,  back,  and  hinder-parts  are  covered  with  short  dark -brown  hair.  The 
tail  terminates  in  a  large  tuft.  The  females  are  not  so  large  as  the  males,  nor  do  they 
exhii)it  the  same  shaggine.ss  of  the  fore-parts.  The  B.  is  the  largest  quadruped  now 
existing  in  Europe,  although  within  the  historic  period  there  appears  to  have  existed 
along  with  it  an  ox  exceeding  it  in  size;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  this  ox,  and  not  the 
B.,  which  was  called  iiriis  (q.v.)  by  the  ancients,  although  their  bonnsiix  {ov  bovafisus) 
was  probably  tlie  same  with  the  bison. — The  food  of  the  B.  consi-sts  of  grass  and  brush- 
wood, and  the  leaves  and  bark  of  young  trees.  Its  cry  is  peculiar,  "  resembling  a  groan 
or  a  grunt,  more  than  the  lowing  of  an  ox."  It  does  not  attain  its  full  stature  till  after 
its  sixth  year,  and  lives  for  alioiit  30  or  40  years.  The  period  of  gestation  appears  to  be 
the  same  with  that  of  the  ox.  The  B.  has  never  been  reduced  ito  subjection  by  man, 
and  the  domestication  even  of  individuals  taken  young,  has  been  very  partial.  It  gener- 
ally shows  a  great  aversion  to  the  domestic  ox.  The  common  statement,  however,  that 
the  B.  calf  invariably  refuses  to  be  suckled  by  the  domestic  cow,  is  contradicted  on  the 
excellent  authority  of  the  master  of  the  imperial  forests  in  the  Russian  government  of 
Gr>.  'no. — Tlie  B.  is  generally  very  shy,  and  can  only  be  approached  from  tlie  leeward. 
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fts  smell  being  very  acute.  It  is  easily  provoked,  and  is  not  approached  without  danger. 
It  runs  very  swiftly,  although  it  cannot  long  continue  its  liight,  galloping  Avith  its  head 
very  low,  so  that  tiie  hoofs  are  raised  higher  than  the  head. 

There  is  no  historical  evidence  that  tlie  B.  ever  existed  in  Britain;  but  remains  of  this, 
or  of  a  verj^  closely  allied  species,  are  found  in  pliocene  fresh-water  beds  in  several  parts 
of  England,  as  ■well  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Tlie  size  of  these  B.  Ijones  is,  how- 
ever, so  great  as  of  itself  to  cause  a  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  species,  and  the  horns 
arc  longer  in  proportion.  The  fossil  B.  has  been  called  hixoa  lu-ixciix;  bisim  being  by 
some  naturalists  separated  as  a  genus  from  bos,  upon  the  ground  chiefly  of  the  osteologi- 
cal  (iiffereuces  in  the  head. 

The  American  B.  (bos  Americnnus  of  some  naturali.sts,  B.  biwn  of  others)  is  inter- 
esting as  the  only  species  of  the  ox  family  indigenous  to  America,  except  the  nmsk  ox 
(q.v.)  of  the  subarctic  regions.  It  is  commonlj- called /"/j/W/o  by  tlie  Anglo-Americans, 
although  it  is  very  different  from  the  butfaloes  (q.  v.)  of  the  old  world.  It  is  found  in 
vast  numbers  in  tne  great  prairies  between  the  Misj^issippl  and  the  Rocky  mountains; 
it  occurs  as  far  n.  as  the  vicinity  of  Great  Marten  lake,  in  hit.  03  or  64° ;  extensive  level 
and  marshy  tracts  there  affording  suitable  food,  although  it  is  nowhere  el.se  to  be  met 
with  in  so  high  a  latitude.  Its  southern  limit  appears  to  be  in  New  Mexico.  It  is  com- 
paratively rare  to  the  w.  of  the  liocky  mountains,  and  appears  to  have  been  rar^  to  the 
e.  of  the  -Vppalacliians,  even  on  the  first  settlement  of  Europeans.  Within  tlr-  ^rresent 
century,  however,  it  was  found  in  the  western  parts  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  in  large 
numbers  ill  that  of  Ohio;  but  it  has  now  disappeared  from  the  whole  region  e.  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  it  is  necessary  to  advance  about  100  m.  to  the  westward  of  that  river 
before  considerable  numbers  arc  anywhere  to  be  found.  In  tlie  western  prairies  enor- 
mous herds  still  congiegate;  great  plains  are  sometimes  spotted  and  darkened  with 
them  as  far  as  the  eye  canrcacli;  "countless  thousands"  are  described  as  coming  to 
refresh  themselves  in  stagnant  pools;  and  their  paths  are  said  to  be,  in  some  parts  of 
the  wilderness,  as  frequent  and  almost  as  conspicuous  as  the  roads  in  the  most  populous 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

About  300,00')  Indians  are  supposed  to  subsist  almost  entirely  on  the  flesh  of  the  B. 
Tiie  spear  and  the  bow  and  arrow  are  still  much  employed  l»y  them  in  hunting  it, 
although  many  of  them  also  use  tire-arms.  The}'  frequent!}'  pursue  it  on  horseback; 
but  tiie  hunter,  whether  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  has  often  much  difficulty  in  getting 
witliin  shot,  upon  account  of  its  keenness  of  scent,  and  the  speed  with  which  it  runs. 
Tiie  chase  of  the  B.  is  also  very  dangerous,  as  it  is  apt  to  turn  upon  an  adversary,  and 
even  a  fleet  horse  cannot  always  escape  it.  Great  numbers,  however,  are  sometimes 
killed  when  the  hunters  can  succeed  in  throwing  the  herds  that  are  .scattered  over  the 
plains  into  confusion,  so  that  they  run  wildly,  without  heeding  whither.  Another 
expedient  of  the  Indians  is  to  set  tire  to  the  grass  of  the  prairies  around  tliem,  when 
they  retire  in  great  consternation  to  the  center,  and  are  easily  killed.  A  sort  of  pound 
or  inclosure  is  sometimes  made,  with  a  long  avenue  leading  to  it,  and  an  embankment 
of  snow,  such,  that  when  the  animals  have  descended  over  it  they  cannot  return,  and 
by  this  means  great  numbers  are  often  captured  and  killed.  Livingstone  describes  a 
similar  expedient  as  in  use  for  killing  wild  animals  in  South  Africa.  Sometimes,  also, 
the  Iiulians  contrive  to  throw  them  into  consternation,  and  to  make  them  run  towards 
a  precipice,  over  which  many  of  the  foremost  are  driven  by  the  crowds  which  throng 
up  behind. 

The  American  B.  is  very  similar  to  the  European.  In  general,  it  is  of  rather  smaller 
size,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  always  the  case,  and  it  is  said  sometimes  to  attain  a 
weight  of  2000  Ib.s.  Its  limbs  and  tail  are  shorter,  and  the  tail  consists  of  fewer  vertebrae. 
The  horns  are  shorter  and  more  blunt.  The  fore -parts  are  still  more  shaggy,  and  retain 
more  of  their  shagginess  in  summer.  The  ground  upon  which  many  naturalists  have 
rested  their  chief  contidence  of  specific  difference  has  been,  however,  the  presence  of  an 
additional  pair  of  ribs,  the  American  B.  being  said  to  have  15  pair;  but  iMr.  Vasey 
has  recently  ascertained  that,  like  the  European  B.,  it  has  only  14.  The  more 
gregarious  habit  may  perhaps  he  accounted  for.  like  that  of  the  American  beaver,  by 
differenc  e  of  circumstances. 

The  wolf  is  quite  unable  to  contend  with  the  B.,  but  many  wolves  often  haHg  around 
the  herds,  to  devour  calves  which  may  stray,  or  aged  animals  which  have  become  too 
weak  to  keep  up  with  the  rest.  These  have  sometimes  been  seen  assailed  by  whole 
packs  of  wolves,  and  dealing  death  to  many  of  their  assailants,  before  they  were  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  numbers  and  hungry  pertinacity.  The  only  American  animal  that  is 
singly  capable  of  overcoming  the  B.  is  the  grisly  "bear.     See  Seaii. 

The  flesh  of  the  B.  is  very  good,  and  differs'from  that  of  the  ox  in  having  a  sort  of 
veni-.on  flavor.  The  hump,  in  particular,  is  esteemed  a  duAiQMcy.—Pemmican  (q.v.),  so 
much  the  food  of  fur-hunters  and  northern  royageurit,  is  made  of  the  flesh  and  fat  of  the 
bison. — The  tallow  forms  an  important  article  of  trade.  One  bull  sometimes  yields  150 
lbs.  The  skins  are  much  used  by  the  Indians  for  blankets,  and,  when  tanned,' as  cover- 
ings for  their  lodges  and  beds.  A  blanket  of  B.'s  skin  is  not  unfre(iucntly  .sold  for  three 
or  four  pounds  sterling  in  Canada,  to  be  used  as  a  traveling  cloak  or  wrapper.  The 
IMawden  Indians  make  canoes  of  B.  skins  spread  upon  wicker-work  frames.  These 
canoes  have  the  round  form  of  the  Welsh  coracle  (q.v.).     The  long  hair  or  fleece  is  spun 
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and  woven  into  cloth;  and  some  of  it  which  has  been  brouirht  to  England  has  been 
made  int(j  very  fine  cloth:  st()ckinu;s,  giovea,  etc.,  are  also  knitted  of  it.  A  male  H. 
yields  from  0  to  8  lbs.  of  lliit>  lonu;  liair. 

The  few  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  domesticate  the  American  11..  have  been 
so  far  succcsslnl,  that  they  affonl  encouraucniciit  to  fuitiier  ex|)erimcnts.  The  size  and 
strength  ot  the  animal  make  it  proUahle  that,  it  domesticated,  it  would  be  of  great  Use. 

BISSA  GOS,  or  Bi.tl'(;a  Islands,  a  group  of  small  volcanic  islands,  al)out  20  in  all,  off 
the  w.  coa-t  of  Africa,  in  lat  10'  2'  to  11'  42  n.,  and  long,  lo'  to  17'  w.,  opposite  V.yj 
niontii  of  the  Rio  C4ran(le.  The  islands  are  inclo.^ed  by  a  reef,  and,  witii  a  few  excep- 
tions, are  thickly  wooded.  !Maiiy  of  tliem  a])pear  to  l)e  densely  peo])!ed  by  a  savage, 
thievish  negro  race,  who  cultivate  maize,  liananas,  and  palms,  and  feed  cattle  and  goats, 
which  constitute  their  chief  wealth.  There  are  several  tine  ])orts.  On  one  of  the  islands, 
Bulama,  the  iJritish  formed  a  settlement  in  1792,  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  it  the  fol- 
lowing year,  on  account  of  its  unhealthiness.  Bissao,  one  of  the  group,  on  whicii 
there  is  a  J'orluguese  settlement,  has  a  pop  of  8000.  It  carries  on  a  large  trade  in 
slaves,  nearly  all  its  European  inhabitants  being  engaged  in  the  traffic.  It  has  also  a 
trade  in  rice.  wa.\,  hides,  etc.,  and  imports  annually  about  £",0,000  worth  of  British 
manufactured  got)ds. 

BISSELL,  "VVii.LiAM  11.,  1811-60;  a  graduate  from  Jefferson  medical  college  in 
18S5,  who  practiced  in  New  York  slate.  In  1^37,  he  went  to  Illinois,  and  was  in  the 
iegishiture  in  1840:  afterwards  studied  law  and  became  prosecutiui:- attorney.  He  was 
a  col.  in  the  Mexican  war;  elected  to  congress  in  1840,  and  while  there  had  a  sharp 
discussion  with  Jelfenson  Davis  about  the  bravery  of  northern  and  southern  soldiers, 
■which  provoked  Davis  to  send  liim  a  challenge.  B,  accepted,  chose  mu.^kets  for  the 
weapons,  and  prescribed  a  distance  that  would  in  all  probabilitj'  insure  death  for  both. 
There  was  no  duel,  the  challenge  being  withdrawn  alter  some  iuteriereuce  of  friends. 
In  1854,  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Ihe^state. 

BISSEN,  "WiLnKJi,  a  di.stinguish.odDani.sh  sculptorof  the  present  century  was  b.  near 
Blesvig  in  1798,  and  studied  his  art  for  10  years  in  Home,  imder  the  guidance  of  his 
countryman,  Tliorwaldsen.  Returning  home,  heexecuted  a  number  of  excellent  workr. 
(a  bust  of  Oer.sted,  Atalante  hunting,  etc.).  In  1841,  he  returned  to  Rome,  being  com- 
mi.ssioned  by  the  government  to  make  18  .statues  larger  than  life.  Along  with  these  he 
produced  a  Venus,  and  a  charming  piece,  "  Cujnd  sharpening  liis  Arrow."  Being 
recalled  to  Copenhagen,  he  was  commissioned  to  execute  a  frieze  of  several  hunax-d  feet 
long  for  the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  representing  the  development  of  the  1  unian  race 
according  to  the  Greek  mythology.  Thorwald-sen,  in  his  will,  appointed  B.  *o  comi)let(! 
his  unfinished  works  and  "have  charge  of  his  museum.  In  1850,  he  was  made  director  of 
the  academy  of  arts,  Copenhagen.  At  the  Paris  exhibition  in  1855,  he  was  the  only 
sculptor  who  represented  Danish  art.     He  died  in  1868. 

BISSEXTILE,  the  old  name  of  leap  year.  In  the  Julian  computation  a  day  was 
added  to  February  every  fourth  year,  but  instead  of  making  it  as  now  the  29tli,  the  24th 
day  of  the  month  was  counted  twice  (fjia),  and  as  that  day  was  the  sixth (.■st.i'^w) before  the 
calends  of  .Mar.  it  was  called  bissextile. 

BISTORT,  Polyrjonvm  histtorta,  a  perennial  plant,  1  to  lA  ft.  high,  with  a  simple  stem. 
ovate  subcordate  and  wavj-  leaves,  the  radical  leaves  tapering  into  a  long  footstalk, 
and  one  dense  terminal  cylindrical  spiked  raceme  of  flesh-colored  flowers.  Tlie  root  is 
about  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  blackish  brown  externally,  reddish  within,  and 
tortuous  (whence  the  name  bistort).  The  whole  plant  is  astringent,  containing  much 
tannin:  the  root  is  one  of  the  strongest  vegetable  astringents,  and  is  much  employed  in 
medicine,  both  internally  and  externally,  in  hemorrhages  and  many  other  complaints. 
B.  is  a  native  of  meadows  in  Europe,  and  is  found  in  Britain,  but  is  by  no  means  com- 
mon.    See  Polygonum. 

BIS  TEE,  or  Bister,  is  a  pigment  of  a  warm  brown  color,  prepared  from  the  soot  of 
v/ood,  e-iH'cially  beech.     It  is  used  in  water-colors  after  the  manner  of  Indian  ink. 

BISTRITZ,  a  fortified  t.  of  Transylvania,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Bistritz  rive/, 
in  a  fine  valley  about  50  m.  n.e.  of  Klnusenburg.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  illustrious  Hunyads.  It  has  several  large  cattle- 
fairs,  but  the  extensive  general  trade  it  once  carried  on  is  now  entirely  gone.  Forming, 
as  it  does,  the  last  strong  position  in  the  n.e.  of  Transylvania,  it  was  repeatedly  during 
1848-49  the  scene  of  hot  strife  between  the  Hungarian  and  Austrian  generals.  Pop. 
'60,7212.  B.  is  also  the  name  of  a  river  which,  rising  in  e.  Hungary,  flows  s  e. 
through  Bukowina  and  Moldavia,  .and  joins  the  Sereth  near  Baku,  after  a  course  of  110 
m.,  and  is  caii'd  the  Goiilen  B.,  on  account  of  the  auriferous  character  of  its  saud.5. 

BIS'JLNTJG  GUR.  or  Bisanagar,  a  t.  of  India,  in  Guzerat,  in  the  territories  of  Guico- 
war,  82  m.  n.w.  of  Mhow.  It  has  a  large  transit  trade,  and  manufactures  cotton  clot'ps. 
Pop.  18,000. 

EIS'JLPTJR  ,  or  Besulpork,  a  t.  of  India,  in  the  British  district  of  Bareilly.  n.v/,  prov- 
ince-;. It  is  24  m.  s.e.  from  Bareilly.  It  has  a  good  bazaar,  and  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  water.      Pop.  '71,  9005. 
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verticiil  iimijcrs,  nxcd  iiiio  or  upon  me  (lecK  in  inc  lonjpurr  oi  inc  vessel,  us  man 
purpose  is  for  fastening  tlie  cable  wiieu  the  sliip  rides  at  anelior,  and  for  '■  leading"  tli 
principal  ropes  of  the  rigging.  To  "  bit  tlie  cable,"  is  lo  fastcui  it  around  the  bit.  Vari 
ous  kindj  are  called  "riding-bits,"  "J^lliott's  bit.s,"  "  Carriek-bits,"  "paul-bits,"  "jeei 


BIT,  or  BiTT,  in  ship-building,  is  a  frame  composed  chiefly  cf  t^vo  short  but  strong 
vertical  timbers,  fixed   into  or  upon  the  deck  in   the  for(!part  of  the  vessel.     Its  main 

"  ■   '         lie 

'  ari 
jeer- 
bits,"  "  topsail-sheet-bils, "  etc.     Having   to   resist  great   strains,  the  bits  are  strongly 
bolted  to  the  beams  that  support  the  deck. 

BITCHE,  a  German  t.  of  Alsace-Lorraiuc,  in  a  wild  and  wooded  pass  of  the  Vosges. 
about  16  m.  e.s.c.  of  Sarregueinines.  Its  citadel,  which  is  built  on  a  precipitous  and 
isolated  roclc,  in  the  middie  of  the  town,  is  well  supplied  with  water,  defended  l)v  80 
cannon,  has  accommodation  for  a  garrison  of  1000  men,  and  is  considered  all  but  impreg- 
nable. The  Prussians  under  the  duke  of  Brunswick  attemj)ted  to  surprise  it  in  179:3, 
but  failed.  Pop.  of  town,  24r)6,  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  matches,  watch- 
glasses,  and  porcelain.     The  German  spelling  is  Bitsch. 

BITHOOE',  a  t.  in  India  in  the  district  of  Cawnpore,  and  lieutenant-governorship  of 
n.w.  provinces,  .stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  about  12  m.  n.w.  of  Cawnpore 
Itself.  B.,  particularly  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Brahma,  has  numerous  pagodas.  It 
id,  of  course,  a  favorite  resort  for  pilgrims,  who  here,  as  at  Benares  and  Bindraban,  have 
accejs  to  the  sacred  stream  for  purposes  of  ablution,  by  means  of  elaborately  coiistructod 
ghauts.  During  the  mutiny  of  1857,  B.  acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety-  as  the  strong- 
hold of  Nena  Sahil).  Here  also  Ilavelock  more  than  once  exacted  retribution,  however 
inadequate,  defeating  the  Nona  in  the  field,  and  burning  his  fort.  B.  in  1871  contained 
8u22  inhabitants. 

BITHYN  lA,  au  ancient  division  of  Asia  Minor,  was  separated  from  Europe  by  the 
Propontis  (sea  of  Marmora)  and  the  Thracian  Bosporus  (strait  of  Constantinople),  and 
was  bounded  n.  by  tlie  Euxine,  and  s.  by  Galatia^  Phrjgia,  and  Mysia.  Its  eastern  lim- 
its were  not  very  clearly  defined,  but  they  at  least  extended  as  far  as  Paphlagonia.  It 
contained  the  famous  Greek  cities  or  colonies  of  Chalcedon.  Heraclea,  etc. ;  and  at  later 
periods,  iSTieoniedia,  ]Sica;a,  and  Pru.sa  Avere  flourishing  cities  of  Bithynia.  Tlie  inhab- 
itants of  B.  were  supposed  to  be  of  Thracian  origin.  The  country  was  subdued  (o60  B.C.) 
by  Croesus  of  Lydia,  and,  five  years  later,  fell  under  the  Persian  dominion.  But  about 
440  or  430  u.c,  it  became  an  independent  kingdom  under  a  dynasty  of  native  princes, 
who  made  Nieomedia  their  cajiital.  The  last  king,  Nicomedes  III.,  made  the  Romans 
his  heirs,  and  with  a  large  addition  from  the  Pontic  kingdom,  B.  became  a  province  of 
the  empire  (74  B.C.).  Under  Trajan,  B.  was  governed  by  Pliny  the  Younger,  whose  let- 
ters to  the  emperor  on  the  administration  and  condition  of  the  province  contain  the  well- 
known  passage  respecting  the  Christians.  The  emperor  Diocletian  made  Nieomedia  his 
habitual  residence.  In  1298,  Osman  the  Turk  broke  into  the  country,  and  in  1328, 
Pi-usa  or  Brusa,  then  the  chief  town  of  B.,  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Oismanli. 

BITLI5,  a  t.  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  Erzroum,  in  lat.  38^  24'  n.,  and  long. 
42"  .T  e.,  about  120  m.  s.e.  from  Erzrum.  It  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  o1c6  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  deep  ravine  traversed  by  the  river  Bitlis,  one  of  the  head  streams 
of  the  Tigris.  B.  is  a  straggling,  irregular  place,  covering  a  large  surface  of  ground,  and 
surrounded  by  bare  limestone  mountains,  rising  to  a  height  of  about  2000  ft.  above  the 
valley,  which  is  filled  with  orchards  and  gardens,  and  watered  by  numerous  streams  and 
springs.  It  has  3  mosques,  about  12  convents  belonging  to  the  howling  dervishes,  who 
appear  tf)  have  made  B.  their  head-quarters,  several  well-.stocked  bazaars,  and  extensive 
manufactures  of  cotton  cloths,  which  are  celebrated  for  their  bright  red  dye.  It  has 
also  a  very  extensive  trade.  The  import  of  British  goods  is  small.  The  population  con- 
sists of  about  2000  Mohammedan  and  1000  Armenian  families.  The  Persians  defeated 
fevolyman  the  Magnificent  near  B.  in  1554. 

BITON  TO  (ancient  BvAvntum),  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  and  10  m.  w.s.w. 
of  the  city  of  Bari.  It  is  situated  in  a  fruitful  plain  about  5  m.  from  the  sea,  is  well 
built,  is,  conjointly  with  Ruvo,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  monasteries, 
and  a  nnnneiy.  Pop.  23,000,  who  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in  a  wine  called  Zagdrello, 
which  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  environs.  B.  is  the  birthplace  of  Giordani,  the  math- 
ematician. In  its  vicinity,  the  Spaniards,  under  count  de  Montemar,  gained  a  splendid 
victory  over  the  Austrians  on  the  26th  of  ]\Iay,  1734,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Spain 
re-oi)taincd  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

BITTEBFELD,  a  t.  in  Saxony,  17  m.  n.  of  Leipsic,  at  the  junction  of  the  Leber 
and  the  Mulde:  pop.  '71,  5043.  It  has  foundries,  breweries,  and  various  other  mami- 
tactories.     B.  was  founded  in  the  12th  c.  by  the  Flemings. 

BITTENFELD,  Herwarth  von.  a  Prussian  gen.,  one  of  the  three  leaders  that  com- 
manded the  invasion  into  Bohemia  in  1866.  B.  was  b.  in  1796,  and  gained  his  fir.-t 
martial  laurels  in  the  war  of  liberation,  especially  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  In  the  year 
■*848,  he  commanded  the  first  regiment  of  the  guards.  In  1863,  raised  to  the  rank  of 
gen.,  he  acquired  great  fame  through  his  daring  crossing  of  the  Sund,  and  cnpture  of 
the  i.sle  of  Alsen.  In  the  campaign  of  1866.  lie  was  intrusted  with  t!ie  occupation  of  Sax- 
ony, and  then  with  the  command  of  tlic  army  which  advanced  from  Saxcny  into 
U.  K.  II.— 38 
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Koliemia.  He  contrilnited  liircjely  to  the  brilliant  viotorie-i  of  nuiierwasscr,  Gitschin, 
MUiiclicngnUz,  and  K^Jniggnitz.  On  the  outl)r(;;ik  of  tlie  war  in  1870,  H.  was  made 
governor  of  the  liliinc  provinces;  and  in  the  next  year  he  was  raised  to  tlie  rank  of 
general  licld -marshal.  In  the  war  of  18(!G,  one  of  his  sons  fell ;  in  that  of  1870,  two  were 
killed. 

EITTER  CRESS.     See  Cress. 

BITTER  KING,  Souhxirea  amnra,  a  shrub  or  small  tree  of  tin;  natural  order  jwl)^ 
(/alaav  (y.v.),  a  native  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  which  has  received  its  name  from  its 
intense  bitterness.  The  genus  differs  from  the  usual  structure  of  the  order  in  its  regular 
flowers.  The  E.  K.  lias  large  oval  leaves  and  I'.xillary  racemes  of  flowers.  It  is  used 
medicinally  in  fevers  and  other  diseases. 

BITTERN,  Ihitnurux,  according  to  some  modern  ornithologists,  a  genus  of  the  heron 
(q.v.)  fainily  (ardciita-);  Imt  regarded  by  others  as  a  mere  sub-genus  of  heron  {fm:deu), 
and  not  a  very  well  delincd  one.  Bitterns  are  indeed  chielly  distinguished  from  herons 
by  the  long,  loose  plumage  of  tlie  ne<;k,  which  they  liave  the  power  of  erec.ti:ii;  at  pleas- 
ure, along  with  the  rest  of  their  clothing  feathers,  so  as  greatly  to  increase  tlieir  apparent 
size.  The  back  of  the  neck,  however,  is  merely  downy,  or  almost  bare,  the  long  feath- 
ers being  on  the  front  and  sides.  Bitterns  also  differ  from  herons  in  th"  greai  ;r  length 
of  their  toes,  the  middle  toe  being  as  long  as  tlie  shank.  They  are  -vimost  all 
solitary  liirds,  inhabiting  reedy  and  marshy  places,  where  they  lie  hid  during  the  day, 
and  will  almost  allow  themselves  to  b(!  trodden  ui)oii  ere  tiiey  take  wing;  .'liey  feed 
during  the  night,  and  then,  also,  often  rise  spirally  to  a  great  height  into  the  air,  and 
emit  loud  resounding  cries.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  frogs,  t.m\  partlr,  also,  of 
fish,  lizirds,  water-insects,  etc.,  and  even  of  small  birds  and  quadrupeds.  The  claw  of 
tlie  middle  toe  is  serrated  on  the  inner  edge,  probably  to  aid  in  securing  slippery  prey. 
— The  Common  B.  {B.  stellarin,  or  ardeit  KtdldrlK)  is  a  bird  very  widely  diffused  over  the 
old  v>()rld,  being  found  in  almost  all,  at  least  of  the  temperate,  jiarts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  which  are  sulticiently  marshy  for  its  manner  of  life.  It  is  now  rare  in  Britain, 
owing  to  drainage;  but  was  formerly  more  common,  and  in  the  days  of  falconry,  was 
carefully  protected  by  law  in  England,  on  account  of  the  sport  which  it  airorded.  Its 
flesh  also  was.  in  liigh  esteem,  and  is  not  rank  and  fishy,  like  that  of  the  herons  generally. 
In  size,  it  is  rather  less  than  tlie  common  heron;  the  bill  is  about  4  in.  long,  th« 
feathers  on  the  crown  of  the  head  are  greenish  black,  and  the  plumage  in  general  of  a 
dull  yellow  color,  beautifully  and  irregularly  marked  and  mottled  with  blaclc.  Tlie  B. 
makes  a  rude  nest  of  sticks,  reeds,  etc.,  in  its  marshy  haunts,  and  lays  four  or  five 
greeni  ;h-brown  eggs.  It  has  a  peculiar  bellowing  cry,  which  has  obtained  for  it  such 
English  provincial  names  as  mire-drum,  bull  of  the  bog,  etc.,  and  many  of  its  appella- 
tions in  other  languages,  perhaps  even  its  name  B.  (bitour,  hotur,  hotavrns).  Some 
naturalisis  used  to  assert  that  the  bo(  ming  cry  of  th(?  B.  was  produced  by  the  bird  insert- 
ing its  bill  into  a  reed;  that  notion,  however,  ha.s  long  since  been  e.xploded.  When 
assailed,  it  fights  desperately  with  bill  and  claws;  and  it  is  dangerous  to  approach  it 
incautiously  when  wounded,  as  it  strikes  with  its  long  sharp  bill,  if  possible,  at  the  eye. 
— The  Little  B.  (B.  miautux,  or  anlca  minuta)  is  common  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
but  rare  in  Britain.  Its  whole  length  is  only  about  V,i  in. — The  Amekicais  B.  {B.  lenti- 
ginosus,  or  A.  Icntiginoi-u),  a  species  almost  equal  in  size  to  the  common  B. ,  and  very 
similar  to  it  in  habits  and  voice,  has  occasionally  been  shot  in  Britain.  It  is  common  in 
man}'  parts  of  North  America,  migrating  northward  and  southward,  according  to  the 
season.  The  crown  of  the  head  is  reddish  brown,  and  the  colors  and  markings  of 
the  plumage  differ  considerably  from  those  of  the  common  B. — The  Least  B.  {B.  or  A. 
exilix)  is  another  Nortli  American  species,  of  very  small  size,  which  is  al«)  migratory, 
and  somewhat  social  in  its  habits.  The  Australian  B.  (B.  or  ^1.  amiraUs)  is  generally 
diff'used  throughout  Australia,  wherever  marshes  or  sedgy  rivers  occur.  In  habits  it 
closely  resembles  the  B.  of  Europe.  The  head  and  upper  parts  generally  an;  purplish 
brown,  except  the  wings,  which  are  buff,  conspicuously  f redded  withbrovv'n;  the  throat, 
breast,  and  belly  motlied  brown  and  buff. 

BITTERN,  Bitter  Liquid,  or  Salt  Oil,  is  an  oily  liquid  obtained  during  the  prepa- 
ration of  common  salt  (q.v.).  When  the  mother-liquor  of  the  evaporating  pans  ceases 
to  deposit  crystals  of  common  salt,  there  is  left  behind  in  the  boilers  the  material  called 
bittern.  It  consists  principally  of  a  .strong  solution  of  common  salt,  along  with  Epsom 
salts,  and  other  compounds  of  magnesia. 

The  B.  at  our  saU  works  is  generally  run  into  tanks,  and  during  winter,  it  is  employed 
as  a  source  of  Epsom  salts.  The  B.  is  tr«ited  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  which  con- 
verts the  chloride  of  magnesium  (MgCl)  into  sulphate  of  magnesia  (MgOSOa),  and  OQ 
the  liquid  being  allowed  to  cool,  the  crystals  of  Epsom  salts  (or  sulphate  of  magnesia} 
separate. 

BITTER  PRINCIPLES  are  extracts  from  various  plants  by  maceration  in  water 
or  other  liquid.  Some  bitter  principles  can  be  crystallized,  while  the  bitter  of  hops  and 
wild  cherry  cannot  be  so  treated.  Some  of  the  vegetable  bitters  are  soluble  in  water, 
and  some  in  alcohol,  and  their  properties  are  usually  neuter,  having  neither  bases  nor 
acids.  There  is  a  wide  use  of  bitters  as  a  tonic,  but  the  great  portion  of  those  sold  are 
merely  a  disguise  for  strong  drink,  and  of  no  other  use  to  the  drinker. 
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BITTEES  are  prepared  from  an  infusion  of  herbs  containing  bitter  principles.  The 
plant  gone-rally  used  for  the  purpose  is  (irchangcluut  njficinnli.s,  or  the  fjardcii  angeliai., 
S<'e  Angelica.  The  roots  or  seeds,  or  both,  are  placed  iu  water,  and  tiie  whole  is  left 
to  hinuner  for  several  drys,  when  the  infusion  will  be  strong  enough.  The  B.  from 
ungelicci  aie  not  much  \iscd  by  physicians,  having  been  superseded  very  much  by  infu- 
sions of  geiiiiun,  etc. ;  but  they  are  still  used  as  a  household  medicine  in  town  and  cbuntiy 
by  elderly  people.     The  chenucal  composition  of  the  root  is: 

Bitier  extractive 27.06 

Volatile  oil 0.70 

Acrid  soft  re.sin 6.02  > 

Gum  and  common  salt 31.75 

t^tarch 5.40 

Woody  liber 8.60 

Albunien 0.97 

AValer  ;iud  loss 19.50 


100.00 


The  medicinal  properties  of  B.  are  mainly  those  of  a  mild  tonic  and  pungent  aromatic 
stimuiaiit.  and  hence  they  are  serviceable  as  a  stomachic  in  cases  of  weakness  of  the 
digestive  organs.  'J'lic  taste  is  at  first  sweetish,  rapidly  becoming  hot,  aromatic,  and 
bitter,  ami  llie  odor  is  rather  pleasant.  The  angelica  root  yields  a  larger  amount  of  tho 
bitter  ])rinciple  tiuui  augelica  seeds.  Camomile  dowers,  coriander-seeds,  and  other 
vegetable  tonics  ;iiid  stimulants,  are  occasionally  employed  in  the  preparation  of  bitters. 

BITTER  SPAR,  a  name  given  to  dolomite  (q.  v.),  from  the  magnesia  contained  in  it, 
■which  tile  Germans  call  bitter  salt, 

BITTERSWEET,  or  Woody  Nightshade  (tiolaninrl  didrnmara),  a  plant  found  ia 
hedges  and  thickets  in  Britain,  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  also  in  Asia  and  in  North 
Amerii.'a.  Tiie  root  is  perennial;  the  annual  stems  climbing  and  shrubby,  many  feet  in 
length ;  the  leaves ovate-heart-.shaped,  the  upper  ones  spear-shaped:  the  flowers  purple,  in 
drooping  coryml)s,  much  resembling  those  of  its  congener,  the  potato,  but  mucii  smaller, 
followed  by  ovate  red  berries  of  tempting  appearance,  which,  being  poisonous,  are  not 
unfrequcntly  the  cause  of  serious  accidents,  particularly  to  children.  The  twigs,  col- 
lected in  autumn  after  the  leaves  are  fallen,  are  used  in  medicine  as  a  diapiioretic  and 
diuretic,  and  as  a  remedy  for  lepro.sy  and  other  cutaneous  di-sorders.     See  Solanum. 

BITTZ2  VETCH.     See  Orobcs. 

BITTERWOOD,  a  name  given  to  certain  species  of  (he  genus  xylopin,  trees  and  srlirubs 
remarkable  for  the  bitterness  of  their  wood,  particularly  the  VVest  Indian  X  fjlahrn. 
Furniture  made  of  this  wood  is  safe  from  the  attacks  of  insects. — The  genus  xjjhpia 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  aminac^'a'  {c^.v .).  The  fruit  of  some  of  the  species,  particu- 
larly X.  iserkcd,  is  highly  aromatic  and  pungent  like  pepper.  X  ^cricfa  is  a  large  tree,  a 
native  of  Brazil;  its  bark  is  used  for  making  cordage,  which  is  excellent. 

B.  is  also  the  name  of  pkrcpna  exc€b<(i  (formerly  guassui  crcelm),  a  tree  of  the  natural 
ordar  .fi/TUi I  uba red'  (q.v.),  a  native  of  Jamaica,  the  wood  of  which  is  used  in  medicine  for 
the  same  purposes  as  quassia  (q. v.),  and  often  under  that  name;  indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  all  the  jjresent  quassia  of  the  shops  is  really  this  wood.  It  is,  botanically,  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  true  (pia.ssia,  and  possesses  very  similar  properties,  containing  the 
crystallizable  bitter  i)rinciple  called  quassiteor  quassin.  The  wood,  which  is  intensely 
bitter,  is  a  very  useful  stomachic  and  tonic;  an  infusion  of  it  is  a  well-known  and  useful 
lly-])oison;  and  it  appears  to  act  as  a  powerfid  narcotic  on  many  quadrupeds. 

BITUMEN,  a  mineral  substance,  remarkable  for  its  inflammability  and  its  strong  pecu- 
liar odor;  generally,  however,  suppo.sed  to  be  of  vegetable  origin.  The  nam'*,  which 
was  in  use  among  the  ancient  Romans,  is  variously  employed,  sometimes  to  include  a 
number  of  the  substances  called  m?'«^'ai!  ?r«/n.s  (see  Resix.s),  partictdarly  the  liquid  min- 
eral substanc  s  called  nnphf/ui  (q.v.)  and  petroleum  (q.v.)  or  mineral  oil,  and  the  solid  ones 
called  7»iW/^^  pitrli,  aspliait  (q.v.),  mineral  ca/yutchcur.  etc. ;  sometimes  in  a  more  restricted 
sense  it  is  applied  by  minenilogists  only  to  .some  of  these,  and  by  some  mineralogists  to 
the  solid,  by  others  to  the  liquid  ones.  All  these  sid)stances  are.  however,  closely  allied 
to  each  other.  Naphtha  and  petroleum  consist  essentially  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
alone,  84  to  88  per  cent,  being  carbon;  trie  others  contain  also  a  little  oxygen,  which  is 
particularly  the  case  in  asphalt,  the  degree  of  tlieir  solidity  appearing  to  depend  upon 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  which  they  contain,  which  amounts  iu  some  specimens  Of 
a.sphalt  to  10  per  cent.  Asphalt  also  contains  a  little  nitrogen.  Bituminous  substances 
are  generally  found  in  connection  with  carboniferous  rocks,  in  districts  where  there  is, 
or  evidently  has  been,  volcanic  agency.  Seethe  articles  .alrcadj'^  referred  to.  Indeed, 
most  kinds  of  coal  contain  B.,  and  a  substance  essentially  the  same  is  produced  from  all 
kinds  of  coil  by  distillation;  and  whether  before  existing  actually  formed  in  the  coal. 
fir  produced  at  the  time  by  the  action  of  heat,  B.  may  often  be  seen  bubbling  from 
pieces  of  coal  after  they  have  begim  to  burn  on  an  ordinary  fire.  Some  of  the  shales  of 
the  coal-measures  are  very  bituminous,  as  is  also  a  kind  of  marl-slate  abimdant  in  some 
parts  of  the  continent  of  "Europe.     See  Shale  and  ]\Iakl. — One  of  the  mo.st  interesting 
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of  the  bituminou.s  minerals  is  that  called  mihcral  crionichmc  or  daaticB.,  and  for  which 
the  new  name  of  ehitcHle  has  been  devised,  as  if  to  support  the  (iin:nity  of  its  exalta- 
tion lo  the  laniv  of  a  dlstinet  mineral  species.  It  is  a  vtTv  ran-  minciai,  only  tliree  locali- 
ties bcinu:  known  for  it  in  the  world — Die  Odin  lead-mine  in  l)('^l)y^l)i^(•;  a  coal  mine  at 
Montrelais,  near  Anyers,  in  France;  and  a  coal  mine  near  South  Hury,  in  Massacliusetts. 
It  is  elastic  and  tlexil)le  lil^e  caouteiiouc,  and  maybe  used,  like  it.  "for  effacing  pencil- 
marks.  It  is  easily  cut  with  a  kinfe.  Itscolor  isblackisli,  reddish,  or  yellowish-brown; 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  sometimes  a  little  less  anci  sometimes  a  little  more  than  that 
of  water.     It  has  a  stronjj;  bitundnous  odor,  and  burns  with  a  sooty  thune. 

BITU  MINOUS  COAL  is  a  term  applied  to  the  varieties  of  coal  which  contain  a  lar^ 
jierccntaiie  of  volatile  nnitler.  They  yield,  on  their  destnictive  distillation,  a  considera- 
ble quantit}'  of  gas,  remarkably  puie,  and  with  good  illuminating  qualities,  and  are  cou- 
(icqueiitly  largely  used  for  that  purpose.     See  Coal. 

BITU  MINOTJS  LIMESTONES  are  limestones  impregnated  and  sometimes  deeply  col- 
ored with  bituminous  matter,  obtained  from  decaying  vegetables,  or,  more  probably, 
from  the  decomposed  remains  of  those  animals  the  hard  parts  of  which  form  so  large 
an  amount  of  the  rock. 

BITU  MINOTIS  SHALES  arc  indurated  beds  of  clay  occurring  in  the  coal-measures, 
and  containing  such  an  amount  of  carbon  and  volatile  matter  that  they  are  alile  to  keep 
up  cond)ustion  when  mixed  with  but  a  little  coal.  They  are  indeed  impure  coal,  witli 
a  large  percentage  of  ash  or  earthy  matter,  which  after  burning  retains  the  oiiginal  fonn. 
See  Coal. 

BITZIUS,  Ai,i5EUT,  better  known  under  the  rimn  de  pb/me  of  Jeremias  Gotthelf,  a 
Swiss  author,  was  b.  at  Morat,  in  the  canton  of  Freiburg,  4th  Oct.,  1797.  He  was 
educated  for  the  church;  and  after  holding  several  cures,  was  appointed,  in  1832,  pas- 
tor of  Llitzeltluh,  in  Emmenthal,  canton  of  Bern,  which  oltice  he  reiained  till  his  death, 
llis  first  work  was  entitled  The  Mirror  of  Pi nsaiitx  {BuvgHiUn-f,  l8o6).  It  is  the  touch- 
ing history  of  a  poor  villager,  .Jeremias  Gotthelf,  which  pseudonym  B.  ever  after 
Hifained.  In  1838  appeared  his  S^irrowa  and  Jm/s  of  a  t^choolmonier;  in  18;/9,  Durxli,  the 
Brandy  J)riiiker,  and  J  low  Five  Maidens  Mi^erahly  Ptriah  in  Brandy;  in  184::2-46,  8cc)ie» 
and  'Jraditions  of  the.  Swiss,  in  6  vols.,  in  which  B.  narrate.*,  with  great  art,  tlie  old 
national  legends,  among  which  the  mo.st  remarkable  is  the  lieconciliation.  Tlie  best  and 
most  popular  of  ins  stories,  liowever,  are  Orandmother  Katy  (BevUn,  1848);  Uli,  the  Farn> 
.w^'iYj^i^  (Berlin,  2d  edition,  18o0);  and  Stories  and.  Pictures  of  Popular  Life  in  S/riizerland 
(Berlin,  1851.)  Subsequently,  lie  wrote  several  paniplets  against  the  German  democrats, 
witliout,  however,  violating  "those  popular  sympathies  and  liberal  convictions  which  per- 
vade his  writings,  and  whicli  at  au  earlier  period  led  liim  to  vehcmcnlly  oppose  the 
family  government  of  the  Bernese  aristocracy.  His  last  work  was  7'he  Clerffyman's  Wife, 
which  appeared  i.n  1854.  Its  author  died  on  the  22d  Oct.  of  the  same  year.  B.'a  writ- 
ings are  greatly  relished  in  Switzerland.  They  are  characterized  by  simplicity,  inven- 
tiveness, a  wonderful  fidelity  in  the  delineation  of  manners  and  habits,  great  vigor  of 
description,  and  raciness  of  humor,  while  their  tone  is  strictly  moral  and  Christian. 

BIVALVE  SHELLS  or  Bivalvks  are  those  testaceous  coverings  of  mollusks  which 
consist  of  two  concave  plates  or  valves,  united  by  a  hinge.  So  long  as  molluscous  animals 
provided  with  shells  were  considered  by  naturalists  almost  exclusively  with  respect  to 
these,  the  order  of  B.  S.,  originally  established  by  Aristotle,  retained  its  place  (see  Co>r- 
cnoLOGY);  and  indeed  the  external  character  upon  winch  it  is  founded  is  closely  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  important  structural  characters  according  to  which  mollusks 
.are  now  classified.  See  Molltjsca.  A  vast  majority  of  recent  B.  S.  belong  to 
Ouvier's  testaceous  order  of  acephalous  mollusca,  the  lanxellihranchiate  (q.v.)  mollusca  of 
Owen,  although  with  them  are  classed  some  which  were  placed  among  ■in^ultivalves  (q.v.) 
by  conchologists  on  account  of  accessory  valves  which  they  possess,  and  some  which 
have  a  calcareous  tube  superadded  to  the  true  valves,  or  even  taking  their  place  as  the 
ohief  covering  of  the  animal.  There  are  also  mollusks  of  the  class  l)rachiopoda  {q.\.), 
paUio})ranchiata.\\\\\cA\  possess  B.  S.,  as  the  ttrehratnhr,  or  lamp-shells  (q.v.),  etc.  The 
structure  of  the  shell,  however,  when  closel}'  examined,  is  found  to  be  different  in  these 
two  classes  (see  Shell),  although  its  general  appearance  is  much  the  same.  A  very 
large  pi-oportion  of  the  B.  S.  of  theolder  fossiliferous  rocks  belong  to  the  class 
brachiopoda. 

In  the  brachiopoda,  one  valve  is  ventral,  and  the  other  dorsal;  in  the  lamellibranclvi- 
ata,  the  one  is  applied  to  the  right  side,  and  the  other  to  the  left  side  of  the  animal. 
The  valves  of  ordinary  B.  S  consist  of  layers,  of  which  the  outermost  is  always  the 
.smallest;  and  each  inner  one  extends  a  little  beyond  it,  so  that  the  shell  becomes  thicker 
and  stronger  as  it  increases  in  length  and  breadth.  The  valves  are  connected  at  the 
hinge  by  an  elastic  ligament;  and  in  general  this  consists  of  two  parts,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct— one  on  the  outside,  to  which  the  name  lifinment  is  sometimes  restricted,  and  which 
is  stretched  by  the  closing  of  the  valves;  anotlier,  sometimes  called  the  sprriny,  more 
internal,  whi(!h  is  compressed  by  the  closing  of  the  valves,  and  tends  to  open  tliem  when 
the  compressing  force  of  the  (tdductor  muscle  or  muscles  is  removed,  the  effect  of  which 
ifl  to  be  seen  in  the  gaping  of  the  shell  wlien  the  animal  is  dead.     The  hinge  is  often 
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■furnished  with  t-^ctli  whicli  loclc  into  each  other:  sometimes  it  is  quite  destitute  of  tliem; 
sometimes  tlie  hinge-line  is  (-urved,  sometimes  stnught.  Conchologieal  chissilication  has 
been  mueh  founded  upon  characters  taken  from  tliis  part.  Tlie  valves  of  .some  13.  S.  are 
ecjual  and  symmetrical,  in  others  they  are  dillerent  from  one  another,  particularly  in  those 
mollusks  which,  like  the  oyster,  attach  themselves  ])ermauently  hy  one  valve  to  some 
fi.xed  substance,  as  a  rock.  iSometimes  the  valves  of  B.  S.  close  completely  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  animal,  those;  of  otiiers  alwaj's  jjape  somewhere. 

The  point  at  the  hinge,  from  which  the  formation  of  each  valve  has  proceeded,  is 
called  the  faiibo.  On  the  side  of  the  umbo  opposite  to  the  ligament  there  is  usually  a 
small  depression  called  the  laniik.  The  marks,  familiar  to  every  one,  u])un  the  inside 
of  a  bivalve  shell,  are  the  impressions  of  the  mantle  of  the  (lamellibrauchiute)  moUusk, 
and  of  tiie  adductor  muscle  or  muscles. 

BIV  OUAC  (from  the  German  beiwacld,  or  hewachen,  to  watch  over)  is  the  encampment 
of  soldiers  in  tlie  open  air,  without  tents,  wiiere  every  one  remains  dressed,  and  with  his 
weapons  by  him.  Even  during  the  seven  years'  war  it  was  no  uncomnum  thing  for  the 
Avhole  army,  wiien  in  the  vicinity  of  the  eneni}-,  to  pass  the  night  in  their  ranks,  each 
lying  down  in  his  ])lace,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  stand  to  their  arras  at  a  moment's  notice. 
I'iut  the  French  revolutionary  armies  introduced  the  practice  of  dispensing  with  tents 
altogethei-,  and  regularly  passing  the  night  en  bivouac.  Hence  in  a  great  measure  that 
rapidity  in  their  motions  which  long  made  them  uniformly  successful ;  and  the  practice  was 
afterwards  imitated  by  the  other  armies  of  Europe,  though  less  by  the  English. ,  Soldiers 
in  B.  light  tires,  and  improvise,  where  it  is  possible,  huts  of  straw,  branches,  etc.  But 
this  mode  of  encampment,  though  favorable  to  celerity  of  movement,  is  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  the  .soldiers'  health,  besides  being  destructive  of  discipline,  by  leading  to 
plundering  and  destroying  of  houses,  fruit-trees,  etc.,  in  the  vicinity.  Accordingh',  the 
tent  is  again  coming  into  use,  and  for  permanent  encampments,  regularly  constructed 
.wooden  huts  iiave  been  introduced.  There  are  still,  however,  many  cases  where  the  B. 
is  the  only  resource. 

BIXA.     See  Arnotto. 

BIZER'TA,  or  Benzer'ta  (ancient  Wppn  Diarrlti/tiis,  or  Zaritus),  a  seaport  t.  of  Tunis, 
at  tlic  bottom  of  a  deep  gulf  or  baj-  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  lagoon, 
united  to  the  gulf  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  is  the  most  northerly  town  in  Africa,  Ijeiug 
about  ;58  m.  n.w.  of  Tunis,  in  lat.  87^  17'  n.,  and  long.  9^  51'  east.  It  is  surrounded  by- 
walls,  and  defended  bj' two  castles;  which,  however,  as  they  are  commanded  by  the 
neighboring  heights,  are  quite  u.seless  against  a  land  attack.  Its  port,  formerly  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Mediterranean,  has  been  suft'ered  to  fill  up,  until  now  only  small  vessels  can 
be  admitted,  though  very  little  labor  is  required  to  give  a  uniform  depth  of  5  or  6 
fathoms  to  the  channel  leading  to  the  inner  harbor  or  la^^oon,  which  has  a  depth  varying 
from  10  to  50  fathoms,  and  is  extensive  enough  to  afford  accommodation  to  the  largest 
navies.  The  adjacent  countiy  is  remarkably  fertile,  but  its  cultivation  is  neglected. 
Pop.  variously  estimated  at  from  8000  to  14,000.  Agathocles,  between  the  years  310  and 
807  B.C.,  fortified  and  provided  B.  with  a  new  harbor;  and  under  the  Romans,  it  was  a 
free  city. 

BIZITJ  EA.     See  Musk  Duck. 

BJOKXEBORG,  or  Biounbohg,  a  t.  or  city  in  Finland,  on  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  73 
m.  n.  o*"  Abo;  pop.  7270;  has  export  trade  in  tar,  pitch,  lumber,  etc.  It  was  wholly 
burned  in   (801. 

BJORlNijON,  B.iORNST.iERNE,  b.  1882  iu  Norway,  poet  and  novelist,  first  known  by 
articles  in  a  newspaper,  Folkhlad,  in  Avhich  he  published  sketches  and  stories.  Later  he 
issued  FiHlrelarulet,  Thrond,  Ariie,  and  ISyinave  Solbakken.  His  stories  in  English  are 
Arrw,  Ooiiid,  2' he  Fisher  Maiden,  Tlie  Fishing  Oirl,  The  Happy  Boy,  2' lie  JS'eidy 
Married  Cjovple,  Love  and  Life  in  JVoncay,  and  others  of.  later  date. 

BJOENSTJEKNA,  Magnus  Friedricu  Ferdinand,  Count,  a  Swedish  statesman 
and  author,  was  born  10th  Oct.,  1779,  at  Dresden,  Avhere  his  father  then  resided  as 
secretary  to  tin;  Swedish  legation.  He  received  his  education  in  Germany,  antl  entered 
Sweden  for  the  n:.Ht  time  in  1793  to  join  the  army.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  lieut.  in 
the  Swedish  army  that  went  to  aid  the  allies  in  Germany;  took  part  in  the  conflicts  at 
Grossbeeren  anil  Dennevvitz;  was  present  at  Leipsic,  and  concluded  the  formularies  of 
capitulation  with  the  French  at  Liibeck  and  Maestricht.  Subsequently,  he  fougiit  in 
Holstein,  and  in  Norway,  where  he  concluded  the  treaty  that  united  that  country  with 
Sweden.  In  182fi  he  received  the  title  of  count;  and  in  1828  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Great  Britian,  which  ofHce  he  held  till  1846,  Avhen  he  returned  to  Stock- 
holm, where  he  died  (ith  Oct.,  1847.  As  a  politician  B.'s  opinions  were  lilicral.  In 
addition  to  some  political  writings,  lie  published  a  work  on  the  theogony,  philosophy. 
and  cosmogony  of  the  Hindus  in  1848. 

BLACAS,  Pierrt?  Louis  Jean  Castmik,  Due  de,  1771-1839;  a  member  of  the  cabinet 
of  Louis  XVIIL,  and  one  of  the  confidential  advisers  of  the  bourbons.  As  ambassador 
in  Rome  he  negotiated  the  concordat  of  1817,  and  was  afterwards  minister  at  Naples.  At 
the  overthrow  of  Charles  X.  he  went  into  exile,  offering  to  the  unfortunate  king  liisfor- 
tune,  which,  however,  was  not  accepted. 
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BLACK  m.".y  be  cousidcrcd  as  the  negation  of  eolor,  resulting  from  the  a1)S()q)tiou  of 
tlie  rays  of  light  by  certain  substances.  Painters  jjrodnce  it  by  an  vuieqiial  combina- 
tion of  tile  three  primary  colors.  In  median  al  art.  H.  was  symbolical  of  evil,  error,  and 
woe;  thus  we  lind  Christ,  when  the  old  illuminators  wished  to  represent  him  as  wres- 
tling against  the  spirit  of  evil,  arrayed  in  black  drapery;  and  l^yzanlinc  ])ainters,  to 
express  the  sorrow  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  gave  her  a  liiiwli  complexion.  "  All  faces  .shall 
gather  blackness,"  is  the  expression  of  Joel,  when  he  wishes  to  convey  thu  idea  of  the 
tiouble  of  the  people  when  the  calamities  wliicli,  with  prophetic  eye,  lie  sees  l;rooding 
over  Jerusalem,  should  come  to  pass.  15.  clolhing  among  some  oriental  nations  was 
regarded  as  a  badge  of  .servitude,  slavery,  or  low  birth;  among  the  JMoors,  it  has  several 
signitications  — obscurity,  grief,  despair,  con.stanc3^  B.  in  blazonry,  under  tlic  name 
of  .sable,  denotes  constancy,  wisdom,  and  prudence.  For  B.  as  a  funereal  color,  see 
FtNEUALS  and    MOUIJNING. 

Bii.vc'ic  Pifi-MKNTS,  used  in  painting,  are  derived  principally  from  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble substances.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  of  diU'ercnt  hues  i-nd  degrees  of  tran.s- 
parency;  but  the  most  important  are  vegetable  blue-black — obtained  i^nn  l)eech-wood 
burned  in  close  ves.sels — ivory-black,  cork-black,  and  lamp-black,  the  i)rincii)al  con.sti- 
tueut  of  all  being  charcoal  or  carbon.  A  fine-toned  B.  pigment  is  obtaimnl  by  burning 
German  or  French  Prussian  blue.  Combined  with  while,  D.  P.,  wliicii  arc  slow  driers, 
yield  grays  of  several  tints. 

BLACK,  Jekkmi.mi  S.,  b.  Penn.,  1810;  adnntted  to  the  bar  in  1830;  president  of  his 
judicial  district  in  1842;  elected  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  stale  in  1851;  and 
was  chosen  chief-justice.  In  1857,  president  Buclianau  madi;  him  attorney-general  of 
the  United  Stales,  and  in  18(i0  .secretary  of  state.  He  retired  from  the  olliee  when  Lin- 
coln's cabinet  was  appointed,  and  has  since  b(;eu  engaged  in  his  profession  and  in  politics. 

BLACK,  JoTix,  an  eminent  newspaper  editor,  and  classical  scholar  of  some  reputa- 
tion, was  a  native  of  Berwickshire,  his  father  being  a  shepherd,  or  farm  laborer,  in  the 
Lammermoors,  near  Dunse.  Born  in  1783,  and  left  an  orphan  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
B.  commenced  life  in  the  office  of  a  Dunse  writer,  but  he  .soou  left  that  i)iace  for  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  was  engaged  for  several  years  as  a  writer's  clerk.  While  in  this  capacity, 
B.  was  assiduous  iu  the  work  of  self  education  ;  and  besides  considerabh;  progress  raady 
in  classical  studies  at  tins  time,  he  acquired  German  from  a  German  niu-~ieian  in  an 
Edinburgh  band,  and  Italian  from  a  refugee.  Finding  Edinburgh  too  limilnl  a  sj)here 
for  his  energies,  he  went  to  London  about  the  year  1810,  and  was  immediately  engaged 
as  a  parliamentary  reporter  for  the  Morning  (Jhmidde,  of  which  i)aper  he  altei'wards 
became  editor.  Under  his  management  the  Morning  Ghronide  was  celebrated  for  \Li 
indepeudeuce  and  fearless  advocacy  of  progress,  and  that  at  a  time  when  .subserviency 
was  so  common  that  it  was  regarded  as  little  or  no  disgrace.  He  retired  frcnu  the  editor 
ship  in  1843,  and  continued  to  reside,  until  his  death,  which  took  place  June  ~5,  18.')5, 
iu  a  pleas:mt  cottage  on  the  Kentish  estate  of  one  of  his  friends.  Among  those  who 
acted  ou  the  Morning  Chronicle  under  Mr.  Black  was  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  ihe  eminent 
novelist.  B.  was  author  of  a  Life  of  Tas.so,  icith.  a  llixtoricul  and  Critical  Account  of  liis 
Writings,  2  vols.  (Edin.  1810),  and  the  translator  of  the  lectures  of  the  brothers  Schlegel 
on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature  (since  republished  by  Bolin),  and  on  the  lli^tori/  of  Litera- 
ture Ancient  and  Modern,  as  well  as  of  one  or  two  works  from  the  French  and  Italian. 

BLACK,  Joseph,  an  eminent  chemist,  was  b.  in  1728,  at  Bordeaux,  where  his  father 
was  engaged  in  the  wine-trade.  Both  his  parents  were  of  Scotch  descent,  but  natives 
of  Belfast',  to  which  their  son  was  sent  for  his  education  in  1740.  In  174(>,  he  entered 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  studied  chemistry  under  Dr.  CuUen.  In  1751,  he  went 
to  Edinburgh  to  complete  Iiis  medical  course,  and  in  1754  took  his  degree.  His  thesis 
on  the  nature  of  tiic  causticity  of  lime  and  the  alkalies,  which  he  showed  to  be  owing  to 
the  absence  of  the  carbonic  acid  (called  by  him  fixed  air)  present  in  limestone  and  in 
what  are  now  called  the  cariionates  of  the  alkalies,  contained  his  first  contril)ution  to 
chemical  .science,  and  excited  considerable  attention.  In  1756,  on  the  removal  ofCuilen 
to  Edinburgh,  B.  succeeded  him  as  professor  of  anatomy  (which  branch  he  after\vards 
exchanged  for  medicine)  and  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  Glasgow.  Between  1759  and 
17()3,  he  evolved  that  theory  of  "  latent  heat"  on  which  his  scientific  fame  chiefiy  rests, 
and  which  formed  the  immediate  preliminary  to  the  next  great  stride  in  discovery  by 
his  pupil  and  assistant  James  Watt.  In  1766,  Cullen  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
theoretical  medicine  in  Ediul)nrgh.  and  B.  succeeded  him  in  the  chair  of  chenustry. 
Thenceforth  he  devoted  himself  chiefiy  to  the  elaboration  of  his  lectures,  in  which  ho 
aimed  at  the  utmost  degree  of  perspicuity,  and  with  perfect  success.  His  class  became 
one  of  the  most  popidar  in  the  university:  it  occasioned,  however,  some  disappointment 
that  one  so  capai)le  of  eidarging  its  territory  made  no  further  contributions  to  chemistry. 
Though  of  an  extremely  delicate  constitution,  he  prolonged  his  life,  by  care  and  tem- 
perance, to  the  age  of  71.  He  died  on  the  26th  Nov.,  1799.  His  lectures  were  published 
in  1803  (Edin.,  2  vols.,  4to),  edited,  with  a  biographical  and  critical  preface,  by  prof. 
Robison. 

BLACK  ACTS  are  the  acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament  of  the  first  five  Jameses,  those  of 
queen  Mary's  reign,  and  of  James  VI.,  down  to  1586  or  1587.  They  were  called  the  B.  A. 
because  they  were  all  printed  in  the  black  or  Saxon  characters.     Several  of  these  acts 
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were  afterwards  left  out  in  the 'latter  additions,  most  of  them  because  tlioy  were  private 
acts,  and  a  few  from  reasons  of  state. 

In  Englisli  law-books,  the  expression  "black  act''  is  applied  to  the  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22. 
because  it  was  occasional  by  th(j  outrages  coniniitted  by  persons  witli  tlieir  faces  black- 
ened or  otherwise  disguised,  and  associated,  as  we  are  told  in  the  i)reunible  of  the  act, 
under  the  name  of  Blacks,  who  appeared  in  Epping  forest,  near  WaUliam  in  Essex,  and 
destroyed  the  deer  there,  and  committed  other  enormities.  This  act  was,  however,  along 
with  numerous  other  statutes,  repealed  in  1827,  by  the  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  27. 
BLACK  AST.     See  Magic. 

BLACK  ASSIZE  ,  the  popular  name  commemorative  of  an  extraordinary  and  fatal 
pestilence  wliich  broke  out  at  Oxford  at  the  clo.se  of  the  assizes,  July  6,  1577.  The  con- 
temporary accounts  describe  it  as  having  broken  out  in  the  court  house,  immediately 
after  the  passing  of  sentence  on  Richard  Jencks,  a  book-binder,  condemned  for  alleged 
sedition  to  lo.sehis  ears.  It  was  popularly  interpreted  as  a  divine  judgment  on  the 
cruelty  of  the  sentence,  but  the  phenomenon  is  satisfactorily  explained  by  tlie  pistileiitial 
atmosphere  of  the  adjoining  jail,  then,  as  it  was  until  long  after,  a  seat  of  misery,  tilth, 
and  disease.  From  the  Glh  of  July  to  the  12th  of  Aug.,  510  persons  are  said  to  have 
died  in  Oxford  and  the  ricighborhood  of  this  terrible  malady,  among  whom  were  ih.e 
chief  officials  who  sat  on  the  assize,  most  of  the  jury,  and  many  members  of  the  univer- 
sity. Women,  poor  people,  physicians,  visitors,  and  children  are  said  to  have  escaped 
the  infection.  A  similar  eventis  recorded  as  having  taken  place  at  Cambridge  at  the 
Lent  asbizes  in  1521  (Ilolinshed's  Chron.,  Stow's  Annah,  Wood's  Athen.  O.von.,  etc.). 

BLACK-BAND  IRONSTONE  is  an  ore  of  iron  found  very  exten.sively  in  Scotland  and 
el-sewhero.  It  t)ccurs  in  the  carboniferous  .sy.stem  of  georogists,  in  regular  bands,  layers, 
or  strata,  and  generally  associated  with  coal  and  limestone.  It  is  mainly  a  carbonate  of 
iron  accompanied  by  much  coaly  matter.  The  following  is  the  composition  of  several 
samples : 

A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  r. 

Carbonate  of  iron* 51.58        50.40        40.62        29.14        53.38        63.80 

Carbonate  of  lime 3.76  3.12  1.08  1.52  1.44  1.64 

Carbonate  of  magnesia . .       0.11  0.09  0.06  0.04  0.03  0.05 

Alumina 0.74  0.82         trace         trace        trace         trace 

Silica 20.96        26.56  8.48        19.84  2.76  4.48 

Coaly  matter 22.64        18.64        49.16        49.46        42.39        30.03 

Water  and  loss 0.21  0.37 

100.00       100.00      100.00       100.00       100.00       100.00 
♦Metallic  iron,  percent..     25.20        25.79        19.81        14.06        25.77        30.80 

The  B.  I.  is  easily  reduced.  It  does  not,  however,  yield  a  first-class  iron  Avhen 
smelted  by  itself,  and  "is  therefore  generally  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  hematite 
(red  iron  ore),  which  communicates  strength  and  hardness  to  the  iron  obtained. 

BLACK  BEETLE.     See  Bl.\ps  and  Cockkoach. 

BLACKBERHY.     See  Bramble. 

BLACKBIED,  or  Mekle,  Tnrdus  merula  of  some  naturalists,  Merula  mdffaris  of 
others,  a  well  known  species  of  thrush  (q.v.),  common  in  all  parts  of  Biitain,  and 
tlu-ouffhout  Europe  generally;  found  also  in  the  n.  of  Africa  and  in  the  Azores.  In 
Asia,  it  elves  place  to  a  closely  allied  species,  turdus  pavilopienis.  In  size,  the  B.  is 
inlermc'diate  between  the  missel-thrush  and  the  song-thrush  or  mavis.  The  plumage  of 
tlie  adult  male  is  whollv  of  a  deep  black  color,  the  bill  and  orbits  of  the  eyes  yellow; 
tlie  fenuUe  and  the  young  are  of  a  dark  rusty  brown,  Avith  dusky  bill  and  eyelids.  The 
B.  frequents  hedges,  thickets,  and  woods;  is  shy,  restless,  and  vigilant,  keeping  much 
under  cover  of  evergreens  or  shrubs;  and  when  disturbed,  takes  wing  with  a  vociferous 
cliattering  of  alarm,  seeking  refuge  in  some  neighboring  thicket.  Its  food  (onsi>ts  of 
worms,  s'naiKs,  insects,  berries,  etc.  Its  fondness  for  fruit  makes  it  often  annoying  to 
the  gardener;  but  probablv  it  would  in  general -be  better  to  protect  cherries  and  pears 
by  nets  than  to  shoot  the  B..  which  is  of"  great  use  as  a  destroyer  of  insect  larvit.  Like 
some  of  the  other  thrushes,  it  also  devours  great  numbers  of  small  snails,  dexterously 
breaking  the  shell  against  a  .stone.  It  is  not  usually  a  gregarious  bird,  although  great 
flocks  sometimes  appear  upon  the  British  coasts  in  winter,  on  their  passage  from  more 
northerlv  to  more  southerly  countries  {Sclhy.  quoted  by  Yarrell).  Otherwise,  the  B.  is 
uot  in  Britain  a  bird  of  passage.  It  pairs  very  early  in  spring;  the  male  and  female  are 
indeed  very  f)ften  seen  together  during  winter;  it  builds  its  nest  early,  and  generally 
has  two  broods  in  the  >eai\  The  nest  is  generally  placed  in  some  thick  bush;  it  is  of 
ruder  workmanship  than  'hrt  of  the  song-thrush,  which,  however,  it  resembles,  and  is 
usually  formed  of  strcng  stems  of  gra.ss,  with  a  finer  lining  of  dry  grass  inside,  and  a 
massive  plastering  of  clay  outside.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  pale  blue 
color,  generally  speckled  with  brown.  The  voice  of  the  B.  is  very  powerful,  and  its 
8cmg  more  mellow  than  that  of  the  thrush,  but  with  "much  less  variety,  compass,  or 
execution."  The  B.  is  often  kept  as  a  cage-bird,  and  would  be  much  more  fieqnently 
so,  but  for  the  too  great  loudness  of  its  song:  it  is  very  .susceptible  of  being  trained, 
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cxliihits  considerable  powers  of  imitation,  anil  has  even  been  taught  to  speak. — ^The 
rintf  on/.el  ((j-v.),  a  bird  very  nearly  allied  to  the  ]>.,  is  sonictiine.s  called  the;  ring  B. — 
The  crow  l)laekbirds  (((.v.)  of  America  are  entirely  dilTerent. — The  S^avanna  B.  of 
llio  West  Indies  i.s  also  of  a  dill'crent  family.     See  ('K()T()1'iia(;a. 

BLACKPiIKl)  (ante),  Ayiiaiits  phainiceys,  in  New  England  called  tlK3  "redwing;" 
(if  glossy  black  ]iliunage,  except  the  small  wing-eovers,  in  which  the  first  row  of  feathers 
is  creain-cojored  and  the  remainder  deep  scarlet;  about  9  in.  long  with  a  spread  of  wing 
14  inches.  Tbe  female  is  smaller,  with  the  red  and  Itlack  less  distinct.  'J'!ie  B.  visitn 
all  parts  of  America,  arriving  in  New  England  usually  about  the  1st  of  Ajiril.  It  i)re- 
fers  swamjis  and  low  meadows,  living  upon  insects,  worms,  and  young  corn;  resting  in 
the  grass  or  low  bu.shes,  and  depositing  from  three  to  half  a  dozen  eggs,  Mdiit(!  with  a 
KiiiKle  of  blue  and  faint  lines  of  purple.  These  bird.s  do  much  damage  to  corn  in  the 
fall,  for  which  reason  tlusy  are  reniorsely  hunted.  In  some  of  the  United  States  and 
CaiiiKla  the  name  li.  is  given  to  the  ru.sty  grakle.  scokcophdrivuferrurjineux,  and  in  other 
jjlacts  to  the  purple  grakle,  quiscalun'  verificolor;  but  these  belong  to  the  starling 
family. 

BL.VC'KBIRD,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Nebraska,  on  the  Missouri  river;  pop.  '70,  only  31.  Tbo 
whole  CO.  is  occupied  by  the  Omaha  (Indian)  reservation. 

BLACKBUKN,  a  manufacturing  t.  in  the  middle  of  Lancashire,  on  the  Blackburn  stream 
now  called  simply  "the  brook,"  21  m.  n.n.w.  from  Manchest(!r.  It  is  much  improved 
of  late  years,  and  has  a  very  beautiful  Gothic  parish  church.  Coal  and  lime  abound  in 
the  vicinity.  The  great  business  of  the  town  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  stuffs.  There 
are  also  woolen  factories,  and  large  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  weaving 
machinery.  Above  200  years  ago  a  kind  of  linsey-woolsey  was  well  known  as  the 
"  Blackburn  checks,"  afterwards  superseded  by  the  "  Blackburn  grays,"  so  called  from 
their  being  printed  unbleached.  Here  James  Hargreaves  (ci. v.),  a  native  of  the  town, 
invented  tiie  spinning-jenny  in  17G7.  He  was  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  it  wiw 
more  than  40  years  l)efore  B.  follov/ed  in  the  general  track  of  improvement  introduced 
by  his  invention.  Pop.  in  "71,  8"3,936.  B.  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  B.  has 
a  grammar-school  founded  by  .[ueen  Elizabetli  in  1507,  as  well  as  a  n\nnber  of  other 
educational  establishments  and  religious  and  benevolent  institutions.  There  is  a  public 
park  of  50  acres  open  to  the  public.     The  finest  building  in  the  town  is  the  exchange. 

[The  following  is  from  (Jhaviberx'a  Supplement.'] 

BLACKBTJEN,  an  inland  t.  of  Lancashire,  England,  21  m.  n.n.w\  from  Manchester, 
and  VZ\  m.  by  raih\'ay  e.  by  s.  from  Preston.  It  stands  on  a  stream  from  which  it 
appears  to  derive  its  name,  a  branch  of  the  Ribble.  The  surrounding  district,  formerly 
known  as  BUtel-huinixldre,  or  Bldghornsliire,  was  long  very  wild  and  dreary,  but  is  now  veiy 
populous.  Coal  and  lime  abound  in  it.  B.  had  acquired  .some  importance  as  a  market-town 
in  the  10th  century.  Its  manufacturing  prosperity  can  be  traced  back  at  least  to  the  middle 
of  the  17th  c.  when  it  was  noted  for  the  production  of  a  kind  of  linsey-woolsey  known  by 
the  name  of  Blar/.-fn/ni  r/urkx,  afterwards  superseded  by  the  Blaclhurn  graya,  so-called 
from  their  being  printed  unbleached.  In  the  course  of  the  ISth  c. .  the  cotton  manufacture 
becamethe  chief  industry  of  the  town,  which  is  now  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  it,  the  number 
of  cotton  factories  being  very  large,  and  many  of  them  employing  from  1000  to  2000  opera- 
tives. The  value  of  the  calicos  and  other  cotton  goods  annually  produced  was  estimated 
some  years  ago  at  nearly  £2,000,000  sterling,  and  is  now  certainly  much  more.  The 
steam-power  employed  in  the  works  for  .spinning  and  weaving  cotton  has  been  mon; 
than  doubled  within  the  last  20  years.  Many  improvements  in  machinery  for  the  cotton 
manufacture  have  been  made  in  B.,  among  which  the  first  place  in  importance  as  well 
as  in  date  must  be  assigned  to  the  invention  of  the  spinning-jennj^  by  James  Hargreaves 
((J.  v.),  a  native  of  the  town,  in  1767.  His  invention,  however,  was  regarded  with  so 
nuuh  popular  dislike  that  he  was  compelled  to  remove  from  the  town,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present  c.  that  it  came  into  general  use  in  the  cotton-works  of 
Blackburn.  The  pop  of  B.  in  '51  was  46,536;  in  '61,  63,126.  In  '71,  pop.  of  muni- 
cipal borough  was  76,339;  of  pari,  b.,  82,928.  A  range  of  lulls  on  the  n.  of  the  town 
shelters  it  from  the  coldest  winds.  Many  of  the  streets  are  spacious,  and  the  town  is 
generally  well  built.  A  park  of  50  acres,  known  as  the  corporntmi  park,  has  recently 
l>cen  laid  out  for  public  recreation.  The  most  elevated  part  of  this  park  is  about  700  ft 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  commands  a  very  extensive  view.  The  parish  church,  St. 
Mary's,  is  a  very  beautiful  Gothic  building,  erected  between  30  and  40  years  ago.  There 
are  numerous  other  places  of  worship,  both  of  the  established  church  and  of  various 
denominations  of  dissenters.  The  grammar-school  was  founded  by  queen  Elizabeth  in 
1567;  and  there  are  many  other  educational  establishments,  and  many  benevolent  and 
religious  institutions.  The  finest  building  in  the  town  is  the  exchange,  built  in  1865,  in 
thcGothic  style,  and  containing  a  magnificent  room,  40  yards  by  20.  The  town-hall  ia 
also  worthy  of  being  mentioned.  B.  is  supplied  with  water  from  capacious  re.servoiris, 
which  have  been  constructed  in  the  neighborhood.  The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal, 
pa.ssing  on  the  s.  side  of  the  town,  affords  important  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods:  and  B.  is  connected  by  several  railways  with  all  the  neighboring  towns,  and  so 
with  all  inirts  of  the  kingdom.     B.  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  12  aldermen,  and  36  conuaon 
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councilraen.  It  sends  two  members  to  parliament,  a  privilege  which  it  obtained  under 
tile  reform  bill  of  183-3. 

BLACKCAP,  Blackcap  Waubi.kr,  or  Blackcap  Fauvette  (currucn  atrimpilla),  a 
bird  of  I  he  great  family  of  the  >iy'mtuhv,  or  warblers,  and  of  the  same  genus  to  whic-h 
the  nightingale  is  comnionly  referred.  See  Fauvette,  Wakhleu,  and  Sylviad.«.  It 
is  regarded  as  the  sweetest  song-l)ird  in  Britain,  or  indeed  in  Europe,  except  the  nightin- 
gale, to  which  it  is  said  to  be  even  superior  in  "  its  shake  or  trilling  note."  Very  often, 
however,  the  strain  is  desultory,  and  of  sliort  continuance;  1)ut  it  is  loud,  rich  in  tone, 
and  has  a  "great  variety  of  sweet  andgentle  modulations."  White  says,  in  his  Natural 
Jlistmy  of  l^ihonw,  tiiat  while  the  B.  ^\arl)lcs,  its  throat  is  wonderfully  (listended.  It  is 
a  rather  smaller  l)ird  than  the  nightingale ;  the  female  is  larger  than  the  male.  The  back, 
wings,  and  tail  are  of  an  ash-brown  color;  the  chin,  throat,  and  breast  are  gray;  the  belly, 
wliite.  The  ujiper  part  of  the  head  in  the  male  is  jet-black;  in  the  female  of  a  dull  rust 
color.  The  feathers  of  llu'  head,  both  in  tlic  male  and  female,  are  somcwliat  erected, 
giving  the  bird  a  hooded  appearance,  on  account  of  which  it  is  called  in  Germany  tlt4 
mmk.  In  Britain,  the  B.  is  a  bird  of  pas.sage,  arriving  early  in  spring,  and  retiring 
in  Sept.  Tiie  males,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nightingale,  rtriive  a  few  days  before 
tlie  females.  The  B.  is  not  a  conmioa  bird  in  Britain:  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  south- 
ein  counties  of  England,  but  is  found  even  in  Scotland;  on  the  continent,  it  exteuds  its 
migrations  as  far  n.  as  La[)land.  In  the  s.  of  Europe,  it  is  found  both  in  summer  and 
winter.  As  a  cage-bird,  it  is  pleasing  not  only  on  account  of  its  song — which,  liov/ever, 
is  sometimes  partly  spoiled  by  its  too  successful  imitation  of  other  birds — but  also  oil 
account  of  its  manners,  the  intelligence  which  it  displays,  and  its  strong  attachment  to 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  feed  and  caress  it. 

BLACKCAP  TITMOUSE,  or  Chickadee',  a  Xorth  American  bird.  See  Titmouse. 
The  marsh  titmouse,  a  British  bird,  is  sometimes  called  blackcap,  or  blackcap 
Titmouse. 

BLACK  CHALK  is  a  variety  of  clay-slate  (q.v.),  containing  a  considerable  proportion 
of  carbon.  It  is  used  for  drawing,  and  is  ahso  ground  down  to  form  a  black  paint.  It 
is  found  as  a  rock  of  a  .slaty  texture  and  bluish-black  color  in  the  island  of  Islay  and  in 
Caernarvonshire,  also  in  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

BLACKCOCK,  Heatii-Fowl,  or  Black  Grouse,  Tctrao  trtrur,  a  species  of  grouse 
((j.v.),  aliundant  in  Britain  Avherever  there  are  moors  of  con.siderable  extent,  and  more 
partic-uiariy  where  there  are  bogs  and  morasses  with  rank  herbnge,  or,  adjacent  to  the 
moors,  natural  woods  or  5'oung  plantations  of  pine  and  fir.  Comparatively  rare  in  the 
s.  of  England,  the  B.  becomes  more  common  towards  the  n. ,  and  is  very  plentiful  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland.  It  is  found  in  some  of  the  Hebrides,  but  not  in  the 
Orkney  or  Shetland  isles.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  occurs  botli  in  mountainous 
and  marshy  countries,  as  on  the  Alps  and  in  Holland;  it  is  found  as  far  s.  as  the  Apeu- 
nities,  and  as  far  n.  as  the  forests  of  Lapland;  it  abounds  in  most  parts  of  Scandinavia, 
where  it  is  carefully  protected,  tlie  males  oidy  being  killed,  great  numbers  of  which  are 
sent  to  the  London  market;  it  is  diffused  over  almost  all  parts  of  Russia,  and  is  found 
in  Siberia.  The  male  is  nnich  larger  than  the  female,  sometimes  weighing  as  much  a« 
4  lbs.,  whilst  tlie  female  weighs  only  about  2  lbs. ;  they  also  dilfer  very  much  in  pkunag'^. 
The  male  is  of  a  shining  bluish-black  color,  V\-ith  a  conspicuous  white  bar  on  the  v.'ing3 
below  the  ends  of  the  great  wing-coverts,  and  a  mixture  of  black  and  white  on  the 
legs;  there  is  a  piece  of  bare  scarlet  skin  over  the  ej'e;  the  outer  feathers  on  each  side  of 
the  tail  are  elongated  and  curve  outwards,  giving  it  a  very  peculiar  appearance.  Tlie 
female,  called  the  fjray  hen,  is  of  a  rust  color,  darkest  on  the  upper  parts,  everywhere 
barred  and  mottled  with  a  darker  color;  the  tail  is  straight  and  even  at  the  end.  The 
young  males  resemble  the  females  in  plumage.  The  shank  in  this  species  is  feathered, 
but  not  the  toes.  It  is  a  grcgaiious  bird,  the  different  sexes,  hov.-ever,  in  winter,  gen- 
erally keeping  in  flocks  by  themselves.  In  spring,  the  males  resort  to  elevated  and  ojien 
spots,  wliere  they  crow,  and  also  make  a  sound  which  has  been  likened  to  the  whetting 
ol'  a  .scytiie,  thus  inviting  the  females  to  repair  to  them;  they  strut  and  trail  their  v.ings 
like  turkey-cocks,  and  liei-ce  contests  often  take  place  among  them.  They  are  polyg- 
amous, and  pay  no  attention  to  the  female  during  incubation,  nor  do  tliey  take  any 
])art  in  rearing  the  young. — The  nest  is  of  the  simplest  construction,  a  few  straws  or 
the  like,  placed  together  among  tall  heath,  or  under  the  shelter  of  a  low  thick  bush. 
The  eggs,  six  to  eight  in  number,  are  yellowish-white,  speckled  with  oranue  brown,  and 
about  2  in.  long.  The  food  of  the  B'.  consists  of  the  .seeds  of  ru.shes  and  other  plants, 
berries,  insects,  the  tender  shoots  of  heath,  leaves,  etc.;  it  sometimes  visits  cornfields 
and  stubbles  to  feed  on  corn;  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  turnip-fields  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  plantations  in  hilly  districts;  and,  at  lea.st  in  winter,  eats  the  young  shoots  of 
pines,  fii-K,  birches,  and  alders.     It  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 

It  seems  to  be  well  established  that  hybrids  are  occasionally  produced  between  the 
B.  and  other  species  of  grouse;  and  al.so  between  the  B.  and  the  pheasant;  but  this  sul^ 
ject,  although  regarded  with  much  interest  by  some  of  the  greatest  naturalists,  has  not 
yet  received  the  investigation  which  it  deserves,  and  nothing  appears  to  be  known  cor»- 
cerning  any  offspring  of  such  hybrids.  See  Yarrcll's  Britv^h  Birds,  ii.  289-314.  It  can 
only  be  deemed  probable,   not  certain,  that  the  bird  called  tctrao  hyhridus,  somctixnes 
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found  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  is  a  hybrid  between 
the  B.  and  the  capercailzie  (q.v.). 

BLACK  DEATH  was  one  of  tlic  iianirs  {riven  to  an  oriental  pla^Mie  marked  by 
Intlamniulory  l)oils  and  tumors,  which  in  the  14th  c.  desolated  the  world.  It  tooic  this 
name  from  the  black  sjjots,  sytnptomulic  of  a  putrid  decomposition,  ■which,  at  one  of  its 
Btaires,  ajipearcd  ujton  the  skin. 

Our  information  as  to  llie  symptoms  and  course  of  this  terrible  malady  is  far  from 
perfect.  S(j  much  is  clear,  that  they  varied  somewhat  from  case  to  case,  and  in  differ- 
ent countries,  and  greatly  clian,i;ed  lowanis  the  close  of  the  iieriod  of  its  ravages  in 
Europe  (lo48-51).  Among  them  may  be  noticed  great  imjjosthumes  on  the  thighs  and 
arms — what  are  called  buhoes — and  smaller  boils  on  the  arms  and  face;  in  many  cases, 
black  spots  all  over  the  body;  and  in  some,  alFection  of  the  liead,  stupor,  and  palsy  of 
the  tongue,  whicli  Ixjcame  black  as  if  suffu.sed  with  blood;  burning  and  unslakable 
thirst;  {mtrid  intiammation  of  the  lungs,  attended  by  acute  jiains  in  the  chest,  the  expec- 
toration of  l)lood,  and  a  fetid  pestiferous  breath.  On  the  fir.st  appearance  of  the  plagu» 
in  Europe,  fever,  the  evacuation  of  blood,  and  carbuncular  alVection  oi  the  lungs 
brought  death  before  the  other  .symptoms  could  be  developed;  afterwards,  boils  and 
buboes  characterized  its  fatal  course  in  Europe  as  in  the  east.  In  almost  all  cases  its 
victims  perished  in  two  or  three  days  after  being  attacked.  Its  spots  and  tumors  were 
the  seals  of  a  doom  which  medicine  had  no  power  to  avert,  and  which  in  despair  many- 
anticipated  by  self-slaugliter. 

If  the  symptoms  of  the  B.  D.  have  been  only  imperfectly  handed  down  to  xis,  the  his- 
tory of  its  rise  and  progress  is  still  more  obscure.  But  while  fable  enters  largely  into  its 
history,  it  would  seem  to  be  .safe  to  a.ssign  its  ])irthplace  to  China;  and  there  is  a  strong 
concurrence  of  testimony,  tiiat  the  causes  which  co-operate  to  produced  it  are  to  be  sought 
for  as  far  back  as  ISSo — lo  years  before  its  outljreak  in  Europe — in  a  series  of  great  con- 
Tulsions  of  the  eanii's  structure,  whicli  commenced  in  that  year,  and  which,  for  26  yeare 
thereafter,  continued  powerfully  to  affect  the  conditions  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
The  precise  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  plague  in  China  is  unknown,  but  from  1333 
till  1348,  that  great  country  sutTered  a  terrible  mortality  from  droughts,  famines,  flood.s, 
earthquakes  which  .swallowed  mountains,  and  swarms  of  innumerable  locusts;  and  in 
the  last  few  years  of  that  period,  fnmi  the  plague.  During  the  same  time  Europe  mani- 
fe.sted  sympathy  with  tlie  changes  which  aft'ected  the  east.  The  order  of  the  .seasons 
seemed  at  various  times  to  be  inveited;  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  were  frequent  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  and  there  occurred  great  earthquakes  and  eruptions  of  volcanoes 
conceived  to  have  become  extinct.  The  theory  is,  that  this  great  tellurian  activity,  accom- 
panied T)y  the  decomposition  of  vast  organic  masses,  m^Tiads  of  bodies  of  men,  brutes, 
and  locusts,  produced  some  change  in  the  atmosphere  unfavorable  to  life;  and  some 
writers,  speaking  of  the  established  progress  of  the  plague  from  east  to  west,  say  that  the 
impure  air  was  actually  visil)le,  as  it  approached  with  its  burden  of  death.  "A  den.se 
and  awful  fog  was  seen  in  the  heavens,  ri.sing  in  the  east,  and  descending  upon  Italy" 
{Manffeld  Chronicle  in  Curiae  ^painjenberg,  chap.  287,  fol.  336).  With  this  view  of  the 
plague  is  to  be  conjoined  another  regarding  the  causes  which  produced  a  predispo.sition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  to  become  its  victims,  and  which  are  referred  to  the  effects 
on  the  popular  health  j^artly  of  scarcity  and  partly  of  the  prevalent  bad  habits  of  living. 
There  is  much  probability  in  the  theory,  that  the  plague  was  owing  to  an  atmospheric 
poison  acting  on  the  organs  of  respiration,  which,  it  v.ill  be  recollected,  were  always 
tliose  first  attacked.  But  while  impurity  of  the  air  and  the  state  of  the  public  health 
may  have  largely  contributed  to  the  mortality,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  disease  did 
not  owe  its  extension  almost  wholly  to  infection  and  contagion,  whatever  causes  may 
have  originally  produced  it.  It  appears  that  the  pestilence  had  in  a  milder  form  appeared 
in  Europe  in  1343,  but  it  had  pa.ssed  away,  and  there  is  little  reason  for  holding  that,  in 
the  interval,  it  remained  merely  latent.  The  invasion  of  1&48  may  actually  be  tracked 
from  China  in  its  advance  by  the  various  caravan  routes  towards  the  west.  The  noi'thern 
coast  of  the  Black  sea  sent  the  plague  by  contagion  to  Constantinople.  By  contagion  it 
reached  the  seaports  of  Italy,  and  thence,  as  from  so  manj^  foci  of  contagion,  it  soon 
established  itself  over  Europe.  Its  advance  may  be  traced  through  Germany  and  France 
to  England,  from  which  it  was  transmitted  to  Sweden.  It  was  three  years  from  its 
appearance  at  Constantinople,  before  it  crept,  by  a  great  circle,  to  the  Russian  teiritories. 
This  fact  of  its  spread  by  contagion  has  led  to  speculations  as  to  whether,  by  rigid  rules 
erf  quarantine,  it  might  n(jt  have  been  excluded  from  Europe.  Such  rules  are  now  at 
many  points  in  force  as  securities  against  oriental  plagues. 

There  are  no  proper  materials  for  estimating  the  mortality  which  this  plague  pro- 
duced, for  it  occurred  before  the  value  of  statistics  was  appreciated.  But  in  China, 
13,000,000  are  said  to  have  died,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  east  nearly  24,000,000.  Thesa 
numbers  appal  the  imagination.  Coming  to  Europe,  the  horror  is  increased  by  tlis 
greater  exactness  of  the  details.  London  alone  lost  over  100.000  souls;  15  European  cities 
lost  among  them  about  300, 000;  Germany  is  calculated  to  have  lost  1,244,434;  Italy,  one  half 
of  its  population.  On  a  moderate  calculation,  it  maj'^  be  assimied  that  there  perished  in 
Europe  25,000,000  human  beings.  Africa  suffered  w.ith  tlie  rest  of  the  kncjwn  world. 
Everywhere  was  death.     All  animal  life  was  threatened.     Rivers  were  consecrated  to 
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receive  coqises,  for  •which  none  dared  perform  the  rites  of  burial,  and  wlilch  in  other 
phiccj)  were  cast  la  thousands  into  liu:;e  pits  made  for  their  recepti(jn.  Deatli  was  on  the 
sea,  too,  as  well  as  on  the  hind,  and  tlie  iniai^inalion  is  quickenecl  to  liio  realization  of  the 
terrible  mortality  by  accounts  of  siiijjs  williout  crews — the  crews  dead  and  putrefying  on 
the  decks  of  the  aimless  liulls — driftinif  through  the  ]\Iediterranean,  the  Black  and  tho 
North  seas,  and  cursing  with  the  contagion  the  shores  on  which  winds  or  the  tide 
chanced  to  cast  them. 

The  mortality  caused  by  the  plague  was,  however,  only  one  of  the  evils  to  which  it 
gave  rise.  Its  moral  elTects  on  tiie  survivors  and  the  frame  of  society  wen;  no  less 
momentous.  Many  died  of  fear,  whieli  among  the  living  dissolved  the  ties  of  kindred; 
mothers  forsook  their  plague-slrieken  children;  the  worldly  becaiue  quickened  to  a  mad- 
dcaing  sense  of  sin;  the  religious  fixed  their  eyes  more  steadily  on  futurity:  all  rushed  to 
sacritiec  their  means  to  the  eluirch,  while  the  ecclesiastics  drew  back  from  the  gold 
showered  over  their  walls,  as  being  tainted  w4th  death.  Superstition  linaliy  banded  mul- 
titudes together  l)y  conunon  means  to  work  out  the  common  safety.  In  ilungaiy,  and 
ai'terwai'ds  in  Germany,  rose  the  brotherhood  of  the  Flagellants,  who  luulertook  to 
e.\piate  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  avert  the  pestilence  by  self-imposed  sulfering.s. 
Originally  of  the  lower  cla.sses,  they  gathered  to  their  order,  as  it  extended,  crov.ds  of  ths 
highest,  both  men  and  women,  and'marched  from  city  to  city,  robed  in  sondjer garments, 
"with  red  cio.-vses  on  the  breast,  back,  and  cap,  and  with  their  heads  covered  as  far  as  ths 
eyes;  they  went  chanting  in  solenm  processions  with  banners,  with  down-turned  faces, 
and  bearing  triple  scourges  with  points  of  iron,  witli  which,  at  stated  times,  they  lacerated 
their  bodies.  They  at  last  pervaded  nearly  all  Europe;  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Flanders  did  them  homage.  This,  however,  is  not  th<'  ph.ce  to  give 
their  hi.story,  for  which  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  article  under  the  head  Flagellants. 
Sullice  it  that  the  order  was  not  suppressed  till  the  pope,  at  the  instigation  of  several 
crowned  heaiis,  prohibited  throughout  Christendom  their  pilgrimages,  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication. While  the  wanderings  of  the  Flagellants  threw  society  into  confusion,  and 
lielped  to  spread  the  plague,  the  horrors  of  the  time  Avere  further  heightened  by  the  fear- 
ful persecutions  to  which  the  Jews  were  subjected,  from  a  popular  beli(!f  that  th« 
pestilence  was  owing  to  their  poisoning  the  public  wells.  The  people  rose  to  exterminate 
tlie  Hebrew  race,  of  whom,  in  Mayence  alone,  12.000  were  cruelly  nun'dered.  They  were 
killed  by  tire  and  I)\^  torture  wherever  they  could  be  found,  and  for  them,  to  the  terrors  of 
the  plague  were  added  tlioseof  a  populace  ever\'wliere  infuriated  against  them.  In  some 
places,  the  Jewish  people  immolated  themselves  in  masses;  in  others,  not  a  soul  of  them 
survived  tlie  assaults  of  their  enemies.  No  adequate  notion  can  be  conveyed  of  these 
horrors.  To  aggravate  the  pestilence,  the  poison-panic  made  the  people  shut  up  their 
wells.  With  terror  of  poison  and  of  plague  in  a  state  of  society  rude  at  the  best,  but 
now  di.sorganized,  what  means  were  available  to  mitigate  or  prevent  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  were  rendered  altogether  nugatory. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give  any  notion  of  the  effects  on  society  of  this 
plague;  how  during  it  some,  like  people  in  sieges,  came  to  be  callous,  and  some,  like 
tliieves  under  the  gallows,  to  regard  the  desolation  only  as  it  afforded  opportunities  for 
])lunder  and  indulgence.  The  whole  phenomena  would  form  a  fine  study  for  the  social 
philosopher  and  psychologist.  We  must  content  ourselves  here  with  referring  the 
reader  to  the  Dacaiueron  of  Boccaccio  for  a  description  of  the  plague  at  Florence,  which, 
fur  vividness  and  particularity  of  observation,  almost  equals  Thucydides'  account  of 
the  plague  at  Athens.  In  Bulwer's  Rietizi.  also,  an  account  of  the  plague  will  be  found. 
The  reader  should  also  consult  Hecker's  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  translated  for  the 
Sydenham  society.  Accounts  of  the  plague  have  been  left  us  by  the  physicians  Guy  de 
Chauliae  and  Chalin  de  Vinario.  But  perhaps  Boccaccio's  is  the  best  of  the  whole. 
Tiie  B.  I),  afterwards  more  than  once  appeared  in  Europe,  but  never  with  the  same 
virulence  or  dui-ation. 

BLACK  DEATH,  The  Recent,  is  the  title  commonly  given  to  a  very  fatal  diseas* 
which  occurred  in  Ireland,  in  an  epidemic  form,  in  the  years  186G-67.  It  is  described 
under  the  title  of  Epidemic  Ceuebral  Meningitis. 

BLACK  DUCK,  ^'l??rM  obscura,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  game  birds,  generally 
abundant  over  all  the  United  States,  and  believed  to  be  capable  of  domestication.  Its 
color  is  brown  black,  with  bright  tints  about  the  neck  and  bill. 

BLACKFEET,  or  Satsika,  a  tribe  of  Algonquin  Indians  originally  residing  on  and 
near  the  Saskatchewan,  but  migrating  to  Missouri.  There  are  at  present  three  divisions 
of  them  .scattered  over  the  borders  of  British  America  and  the  United  States  from  Hiid- 
son's^buy  to  the  Yellowstone  region.  The  B.  are  warlike,  and  sun-worshipers:  they  do 
not  bury  their  dead,  but,  in  case  of  a  warrior,  leave  him  in  his  tent  in  full  dress,  and 
sacrifice  iiorses  at  his  door  for  his  use  in  the  hapjiv  hunting-grounds.  It  is  supposed 
that  there  are  about  7000  in  the  United  States  and  6000  in  Canada. 

BLACKFISH,  Centro'hphus  maris,  a  fisli  of  the  family  of  the  scombe'ridm  (q.v.),  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  beautiful  coryphens  (q.v.)  so  frequenth'  called  dolphins.  It  is  found 
both  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  on  the  western  coasts  of  Europe,  occasionally  on  the 
southern  coasts  of  Britain,  but  is  everywhere  rare,  perhaps  because  it  is  an  inhal)itant 
■chietiy  of  deep  waters.    It  is  known  to  attain  a  length  of  more  than  30  in.,  and  a  weight 
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of  14  ll)o.  Tlie  general  fonn  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  yicrch;  there  is  a  single  elongated 
dorsal  li:i  Avitli  sliorl  ra3's,  rising  from  a  tliin  elevated  ridgt;:  the  body  Is^covered  witli 
minute  scales,  the  skin  is  tougli  and  ean  be  slriii))ed  off  like  tliat  of  an  eel;  there  is  no 
air-bladder.  Tiie  color  is  blaek;  that  of  tiie  lins  intensely  so.  The  B.  is  remarkable 
for  great  strength  and  veloeily.     As  an  artiele  of  food,  it  is  de.scribed  as  delicicnis, 

BLACK  FLTJX  is  prejianHl  1)V  heating  in  a  covered  cnicibhi  ordinary  or  crude  cream 
of  tartar,  or  Uie  bitartrate  of  j>otash  (IvO'.llO.CJl, (),„),  when  tlie  tartaric  acid  (C.IIiO,-,) 
is  decomposed  and  charred,  forming  carbonic  acid  (COo),  which  remains  in  combination 
Avitli  the  jtotasli  (KO)  as  carbonate  of  potash  (i\(),('0...),  accomp;vnie(l  by  much  frei;  car- 
bon. This  very  inlimale  mixture  of  carl)onal(;  of  i)(>(asi)  and  carljon,  otlierwise  called 
B.  F.,  is  a  fuie  black  potsder  of  great  service  in  tlie  fluxing  of  metallic  ores,  as  of  It.'atl 
(q.v.),  and  the  separation  of  tlie  metal  therefrom.  The  B.  F.  is  likewise  employed  a.** 
the  raw  material  from  which,  on  the  application  of  heat  in  iron  vessels,  the  metal  potas- 
sium can  be  obtained. 

BLACIv  FLY,  a  dipterous  insect,  the  especial  torment  of  man  and  beast  in  the 
affctic  and  northern  temperate  latitudes.  In  the  eastern  British  pi'ovinces  and  Labrador 
Uiey  are  more  abundant  than  mosquitoes  in  the  tropics,  crawling  under  the  <'losest  gar- 
ments and  into  beds,  and  defying  all  means  of  protection.  They  are  very  small,  mere 
midges,  hardly  visible,  black,  with  one  while  band.  In  wet  Aveather  they  are  dormant, 
but  in  clear  sunny  days  tliey  almost  cloud  the  sun,  and  can  be  only  jiartially  dispersed 
by  the  Indian  remedy  cf  a  den.se  smoke.  Tar  ointment  on  the  exposed  skin  is  said  to 
\Hi  the  l)est  defens(>.  Their  l)itc  is  like  a  sting,  but  seldom  creates  swelling,  and  is  not 
dangerous.  Seth  Green  says  that  the  larva  of  this  fly  sfjins  a  web  under  water  asjierfect 
as  tiiat  of  a  spider.  The  buffalo  gnat  of  the  west  is  a  larger  species  of  this  fly,  and  is 
said  to  have  destroyed  even  horses  by  its  bile. 

BLACKFOliD,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Indiana,  on  the  Salamonie  river,  travcn'sed  by 
tlie  Fort  Wayne.  Muncie  and  (Jinciunati  railroad;  180  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  6272;  level  and 
rolling  surface  and  fertile  soil;  products  agricultural.     Co.  seat,  Hartford  city. 

BLACK  FOEEST  (Ger.  Schwarzwald),  a  wooded  mountain-chain  in  Baden  and 
Wurlemlierg.  running  from  s.  to  n.  along  the  western  side  of  Swabia,  parallel  with  the 
course  of  tlie  Rhine  after  its  great  bend  near  Basel,  and  often  only  a  few  miles  distant 
from  it.  The  Rhine  also  liounds  it  on  tiie  s. ,  and  the  level  country  between  the  Enz 
and  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar  with  the  Rhine  borders  it  on  the  n. ;  kit.  47^  30'  to 
49^  30'  u.,  long.  7"  40'  to  9'  east.  The  chief  rivers  rising  in  the  B.  F.  arc  the  Danube, 
Neckar,  Jlurg,  Kinzig,  Elz,  Enz,  and  Wiessen.  The  B.  F.  attains  its  greatest  elevation 
in  the  bare  and  round-lopped  Feldberg  (about  4850  ft.  high),  which  rises  near  the  source 
of  the  Wiessen  and  the  celebrated  Hollo  (Ilell)  pass,  a  narrow  valley  shut  in  by  mouu- 
tjiins  in  the  vicinity  of  Neustadt.  The  great  mass  called  the  Kaiserstuhl  (emperor's 
cliair),  situated  near  Breisach,  is  quite  isolated.  As  to  the  geological  cliiiriicler  of  the 
B.  F.,  primitive  granite  and  gneiss  form  its  core,  porphyry  is  found  on  its  sides,  and 
sandstone  along  its  highest  ridges,  as  well  as  at  its  base.  Silver,  copper,  cobalt, 
lead,  and  iron  are  found  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  its  principal  chain,  which  is 
luxuriantly  wooded,  its  name  Schwarzwald  being  derived  from  tlie  dark-tinted  foliage 
and  immense  number  of  its  fir-trees.  The  B.  F.  is  also  rich  in  mineral  waters,  as,  e.g., 
tlie  batlis  of  Baden-Baden  and  Wildbad  (q.v.).  On  the  Rhine  side,  the  descent  is  pre- 
cipitous, but  towards  the  Danube  and  the  Neckar  it  is  gradual.  Among  its  numerous 
valleys,  the  Murgtlial  is  the  most  famous  for  its  natural  beauties.  The  \vestern  slojies 
are  studded  with  vineyards.  Summer  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  cultivated  in  some 
parts  of  the  B.  F. ;  but  it  is  with  difficulty,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  pro.secuted  with 
much  greater  success.  This,  and  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  wood,  forms  the  chief 
industry  of  the  inhabitants.  The  making  of  wooden  clocks  and  other  kinds  of  time- 
pieces em])Ioys  about  40,000  persons;  and  not  less  than  600,000  articles  of  this  kind, 
including  music  boxes,  are  exported  annually  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  1000  dealers  being 
engaged  in  the  traffic. 

Two  of  tlie  passes  of  the  B.  F.,  the  Kniebis  and  the  Hcille,  acquired  considerable 
celebrity  during  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution.  The  first,  situated  on  the  bor- 
ders between  Baden  and  AVlirtemberg,  at  the  source  of  the  Murg,  was  taken  by  tht! 
French  in  1796  and  in  1797;  the  Holle  is  known  in  connection  with  Moreau's  retreat  iu 
1796. 

BLACKFRIARS.    See  Dominicans,  ante. 

BLA(^E  FRIDAY,  in  England,  6th  Dec,  1745,  the  day  on  which  news  reached 
London  tliat  the  Pretender  had  arrived  at  Derby.  Again,  May  11,  1866,  when  the  fail- 
ure of  0\erend,  Gurney,  etc.  (on  the  previous  day)  brought  on  a  most  disastrous  !finan- 
cial  panic.  In  America,  Sept.  16,  187.'5,  when  the  wild  speculation  in  gold,  in  New 
York  and  other  cities,  culminated  in  a  crash  that  swept  thousands  of  firms  and  individ- 
uals into  financial  ruin. 

BLACK  GUARDS,  originally  applied  to  the  scullions  and  lower  servants  of  tl>e 
Englisli  court  who  were  clothed  in  black  garments.  Gibbon  says,  "tho.se  wlio  carried, 
coals  to  the  kitchen,  rode  with  tlie  pots  and  pans,  and  were  in  derision  called  the  black 
gqards."     The   title   is   recognized   iu   an   official   proclamation   of  1083,  which   sa^'S: 
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"  whereas,  a  sort  of  vicious,  idle,  and  niasterless  boyes  and  rogues,  commonly  called  the 
black  guard,  with  divers  other  lewd  and  loose  fellows,"  etc. 

BLACK  GUM,  the  popular  name  of  tlic  y>/9sa  multijlorn,  thn  "  liornpipe"  of  New 
Knu'land,  and  "pepperidge"  of  the  middle  states.  It  grows  in  tliick  forests,  has  crooked 
brandies,  and  is  den.sely  covered  witii  I)right  green  leaves  in  turfs  of  four  or  more  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches;  bears  flowers  of  greenish  hue,  becoming  blue-black  as  they  npen; 
wood  dosL'-grained  and  very  tough,  but  not  durable.  The  timber  is  used  for  liulis  of 
wheels  and  in  other  places  where  splitting  is  to  be  avoided.  It  is  an  ornamental  tree  in 
England. 

BL.VCK  HAWK,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Iowa,  on  Cedar  river;  reached  by  the  Iowa  division 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  and  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Northern  riiilroads;  .576 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  22,913;  in  '80,  23,921;  prairie  surface  with  some  forests,  producing 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  butter,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Waterloo. 

BLACK  HiVWK,  b.  about  1768,  in  a  villaffe  of  Sac  Indians  on  the  !Mi.«sissippi,  near 
Rock  river;  d.  Oct.  3,  1838.  In  the  war  of  1812,  Black  Hawk,  then  a  leadiiig  Sac  and 
Fo.v  chief,  t(X)k  the  English  side.  After  the  war  he  resisted  tiie  encroachments  of  whito 
st;ttlers,  and  provoked  several  petty  conflicts,  but  was  subdued  and  capturi d  in  1832. 
The  tribe  was  removed,  but  Black  Hawk  and  his  sons  and  a  few  warriors  were  kept  a 
while  as  hostages,  and  biought  as  a  show  to  the  eastern  cities. 

BLACKHEATH,  a  high-lying  open  common,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  5  m.  s.e.  of 
London,  u;ar  Greenwich  Park.  It  commands  a  fine  view  of  great  extent,  and  being  a 
healthy  tract,  many  villas  have  been  built  on  its  margin.  It  is  a  favorite  holiday  resort 
for  Londoners.  The  Roman  road  to  Dover  crossed  it.  B.  is  one  of  the  few  places  in 
England  where  the  ancient  Scottish  game  of  golf  is  practiced.  On  it  stands  Morden 
college,  founded  in  1695  bj'  sir  J.  Mordeu  for  decayed  merchants,  and  with  a  revenue 
of  £5000.  B.  was  formerlj'  the  scene  of  several  insurrections,  including  those  of  Wat 
Tyler,  1381,  and  Jack  Cade,  1450.  Here  the  Danes  encamped  in  1011;  the  Londoners  wel- 
comed Henry  V.  from  Agincourt:  and  Charles  II.,  on  his  way  from  Dover,  met  the 
axmy  of  the  restoration.     B.  was  also  a  noted  place  for  highwaymen. 

BLACK  HILLS,  a  mountain  region  in  s.w.  Dakota  and  n.e.  Wj'oming.  about  100  by 
60  m.,  rich  in  mines.  In  187G-77  there  was  trouble  with  the  Indians,  whose  reservations 
covering  much  of  the  country  were  invaded  by  whites  in  search  of  gold  and  silver. 
Within  a  few  months  a  number  of  settlements  grew  up  like  Jonah's  gourd,  and  the 
names  of  the  new  towns,  Dead  wood,  Gayvillc,  Central  city.  Lead  city,  and  others  appeared 
in  the  new.spopers.  The  mining  business  continued  prosperous,  and  the  product  of  gold 
up  to  tlie  close  of  1878  was  nearly  §2,300,000.  The  hills  are  from  2500  to  3000  ft. 
above  sea-level  at  their  base,  and  the  highest  peak  is  6700  feet.  They  are  a  continuation 
of  the  Big  Horn  spm-  of  the  Rocky  mountains.     (See  Dakota.) 

BLACK  HOLE,  an  appellation  familiarly  given  to  a  dungeon  or  dark  cell  in  a  prison, 
and  which  is  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  a  horrible  catastrophe  in  the  history  of 
British  India — namely,  the  cruel  confinement  of  a  party  of  English  in  an  apartment 
called  the  "  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,"  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  .June,  1756.  'J'he  gar- 
rison of  the  fort  connected  with  the  English  factory  at  Calcutta  liaving  been  captured 
by  the  nabob  Suraja  Dowlah,  this  barbarian  caused  the  wdiole  of  the  ])risoncrs  taken, 
140  in  number,  to  ibe  confined  in  an  apartment  20  ft.  square.  This  cell  had  only  two 
small  windows,  and  these  were  obstructed  by  a  veranda.  The  crush  of  the  unhappy 
uufferers  was  dreadful;  and  after  a  night  of  excruciating  agony  from  pressure,  heat, 
thirst,  and  want  of  air,  there  were  in  the  morning  only  23  .survivors,  the  ghastlieat 
forms  ever  seen  on  earth.     See  Hixdust.vx. 

BLACEIE,  Jorrs^  Stuakt,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  univcrsitj-  of  Edinburgh,  was  b. 
in  Glasgow  in  1809,  but  received  his  early  education  in  Aberdeen,  where  his  father  was 
agent  for  a  bank.  After  going  through  the  usual  course  of  a  Scotch  university  education 
— partly  at  3Iarischal  college,  Aberdeen,  partly  at  Edinburgh — with  a  view  to  the 
church,  he  went  in  1829  to  Germany,  and  .studied  for  some  time  both  at  Gi.ttingeu  and 
Berlin.  He  thus  acquired  a  ma.stery  of  German,  and  an  acquaintance  more  extensive  than 
ordinar}'  with  the  literature  of  that  language.  On  his  return,  jiaving  abandoned  the 
thought  of  entering  the  church,  he  l)egan  the  study  of  law,  and  passed  as  advocate  at 
the  Edinburgh  bar  in  1834.  But  he  soon  found  the  practice  of  the  profession  uncon- 
genial, and  devoted  himself  henceforth  to  literary  pursuits.  Among  his  earliest  pro- 
ductions was  his  translation,  in  English  verse,  of  Goethe's  Fa'i.it.  which  was  preferred 
by  G.  H.  Lewe.«;  to  an}'  other  of  the  metrical  translations.  He  wrote  also  about  this 
period  numerous  articles  mlhc  Forei<//i  Quarterly  Revieir,  thcWefdniaster,  Blackwood,  and 
Tait,  chiefly  on  German  subjects.  In  1841.  he  was  appointed  by  the  crown  to  the  chair 
of  humanity  in  Marischal  college,  which  he  held  until,  in  1852,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Greek  chair  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Ever  since  he  became  professor,  he  has 
l)een  incessant  in  advocating  educational  reform  in  Scotland.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  movement  that  led  in  1859  to  the  remodeling  of  the  Scottish  universities.  During 
1874-76.  B.  advocated  throughout  the  country,  with  great  enthusiasm,  the  foundation  of 
a  C'eltic  chair  in  Edinburgh  university,  and  was  successful  in  raising  upwards  of 
£10,000  of  endowment.     Of  works  of  a  professional  and  philological  kind  may  be  meiv 
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tioiied  two  IcctniTs  On  the  F>tudi/ing  and  Tmcldng  of  Languages;  On  tlie  lihythmicat 
Dfc'itinaf/ou  of  tlic  Anrimitu;  The  Pronvucialion  of  Greek;  Accent  and  QudnUly,  1852. 
Among'  tlu;  most  lujiturcd  and  .scholarly  of  I».'h  piddiiclion.s  is  his  imitrieal  Irau.slalion, 
with  ikHcs,  of  lli(!  ilranias  of  ^Eschylus,  iud)]ishc'il  in  IboO.  lu  1803,  hti  spinl  above 
lliree  months  in  Atlu'ii.'*,  iuquiring'  u  complete  mu-stcry  of  tlic  hmgiiage  ua  now  S])olit'n; 
and  iis  fruits  of  tlic  vi.sit,  there  appeared  articles  on  the  subject  iu  the  North  Brilinh  and 
Wextini Hotter  lietieins.  In  1H()6,  prof.  B.  gave  to  the  world  The  JV.oA  vf  Uoiucr,  (rans- 
latei  into  EnejU-ali  Verse,  vi(h  Commentary  iDid  Jutrotluefory  Dinncrtation.^  (Edin.),  in 
■which  he  ciideavorH  to  jiresent  Homer  to  the  English  rea<lcr  in  his  distinctive  cluiracter 
BS  a  jiopular  singer.  Of  lale  years  B.  devoted  himself  with  enthusiasm  and  success  to 
raising  fluids  for  tiic  endowment  of  a  Celtic  chair  iu  the  university  of  Edinliurgh.  In 
1878  he  spent  some  months  iu  Egypt. 

Not  content  with  educationaliuid  philological  subjects,  the  versatile  activity  of  prof. 
B.  has  led  him  to  make  incur.sions  into  the  fields  botii  of  al)stract  si>ecu]ati()ti  and  of 
poetry.  He  pubiislied  in  1858  a  treatise  on  hcanty,  in  refutation  of  lord  .lellrey's  associa- 
tion theory.  Others  of  his  works  arc  heiys  and  Lef/ends  of  Ancient  Greece,  tcith  other 
Poeniit  (1S.")"7);  Lyrical  /V/w.v  (1800);  Mvm  Biirxclticoxa  (1869);  War  So/if/s  of  tho  Germ/m^ 
a  translation,  1870;  Fon r  Phases  of  MoraU  (1871);  t'-'onr/n  of  the  Ilif/hlandx  and  Idaiida 
1872);  Sef  Vulture  (1873);  llonB  Helkniceti  (1874);  ^^oinjs  of  lieliejion  and  Life  (1876). 

BLACKING  is  the  materijil  employed  for  producing  a  lilack  glazed  shining  surface  on 
leather.  The  main  ingredient  in  the  various  kind  of  B.  is  bone-black  (({.v.),  which  is 
mixed  witli  an  oil,  some  sugar,  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid.  The  materials  in  Day  and 
Martin's  B.  are  finely  powdered  bone-black  ground  with  sperm-oil,  raw  sugar  or  molasses, 
a  little  vinegar,  and  some  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (specific  gravity  1800).  The  sulv 
Btances  are  incorporated  together  one  by  one  in  the  order  in  whicli  they  are  sttUed,  and 
the  action  of  the  sidphuric  acid  is  to  convert  much  of  the  lime  in  the  bone-black  into 
sulphate  of  lime,  whicli  causes  a  thickening  of  the  mi.xlure,  and  a  tenacious  paste  results. 
This  paste.  dilut(>d  with  weak  vinegar,  is  put,  while  warm,  iu  stone-ware  bottles,  and  is 
then  ready  for  the  market. 

BLACK  JACK,  the  name  given  by  miners  to  blende  (q.v.).  It  was  also  the  name 
applied  in  ftirmcr  times  to  a  kind  of  drinking  flagon. — B.  J.  (tree),  .see  O^sJi. — B.  J.  or 
NiGGEU  t  A'r::ui'!r,LAR.  see  Turnip  Sawfly. 

BLACK  LSAD,  Ghapiiite,  or  Plumbago,  a  mineral  consisting  chiefly  of  carbon,  but 
containing'  also  more  or  less  of  alumina,  silica,  lime,  iron,  etc.,  to  the  extent  of  1  to  47 
per  cent,  ap'parently  mixed  rather  than  chemically  combined.  B.  L.  is  the  popular 
name,  ai.d  that  by  which  it  is  generally  known  in  the  arts;  graphite  is  that  generally 
preferred  by  mineralogists. — The  name  B.  L.,  however,  ought,  perhaps,  to  h:'  regarded 
as  an  unloriunate  one.  as  no  lead  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  mineral.  It 
sometimes  occurs  crystallized  in  short  imbedded  hexagonal  prisms;  but  generally 
massive,  and  more  or  less  radiated,  foliated,  scaly,  or  compact.  It  is  of  a  grayish-black 
color,  with  a  somewhat  metallic  luster,  and  is  perfectly  opaque.  It  is  greasy  to  the 
touch,  and  is  a  perfect  conductor  of  electricity.  It  is  found  in  primary  and  li'ansi- 
tion  rocks,  as  in  gneiss,  mica-slate,  quartz-rock,  greenstone,  and  clay-slate,  and  pretty 
abundanlly  in  various  parts  of  the  worid.  It  is  much  more  combustible  than  even 
anthracite' (or  bUnd-cxd),  burning  with  much  difficulty  even  before  the  blow-pipe,  on 
■which  account  it  is  much  used  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  or  "melting-pots," 
which  withstand  a  great  heat.  These  are  not,  however,  made  of  mere  B.  L.,  but  of  B. 
L.  in  powder,  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  clay.  B.  L.  is  employed  for  making 
pencils  (q.v.).  If  is  also  extensively  employed  to  give  a  black  gloss  to  iron  grates, 
stoves,  railings,  etc..  and  to  diminish  the  'friction  of  the  lielts  and  other  parts  of 
machinery.  Lat(ely  it  has  been  suggested  as  a  lubricating  agent  in  the  cartridges  of 
rifles,  instead  of  la'i  1  or  tallow. — Much  B.  L.  is  obtained  at  Borrowdale,  in  Cumberland; 
there  are  also  great  deposits  iu  Siberia,  and  in  Missouri,  U.  S. 

BLACK  LETT.'ia  (JJliTCft  3lfttcr),  the  name  commonly  given  in  this  country  to  tire 
types  which  on  the  continent  are  most  generally  known  as  Gothic.  The  first  printed 
books  imitated  every  peculiarity  of  the  contemporary  manuscripts;  and  as  printing  was 
first  practiced  in  Germany  and  "the  Netherlands,  the  "first  types  were  copies  of  the  letters 
in  use  in  those  countries  iu  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  Two  sorts  of  letters  have 
been  employed  in  the  writings  of  western  Christendom.  What  have  been  called  Roman 
letters  prevailed  from  the  5tii  to  about  the  clo.se  of  the  12th  c,  when  they  gradually  began 
to  pass  into  what  liave  been  called  Gothic  letters,  which  continued  till  the  16th  c,  when, 
in  most  European  countries,  they  were  superseded  by  Roman  letters.  The  lirst  types, 
as  has  been  said,  were  Gothic,  and  they  spread  with  the  art  of  printing  into  various 
European  states.  In  France  and  Italy,  they  were  slightly  modified  by  cutting  off  some 
of  their  i-ougher  points;  and  when  thus  trimmed,  they  came  to  Ije  known  in  the  former 
country  as  lettren  de  somnie,  being  so  called,  it  is  said,  "from  their  use  in  an  edition  of  the 
Summa  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  classic  taste  of  Italy  could  not  long  tolerate  the 
Gothic  character  even  of  tlie  lettres  de  mmine  ;  and  they  were  still  further  modified,  until 
they  assumed  the  sliape  to  wliich  the  name  of  Roman  letters  has  since  been  given.  The 
first  works  printed  witli  these  new  types  were  two  beautiful  editions  of  Pliny's  Nei'Mval 
History :  the  one  by  John  of  Spira  at  Venice  in   1409,  and  the  oUier  by  his  disciple. 
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Nicholas  Jenson,  also  at  Venice,  in  1472.  Another  Venetian  printer — the  first  Aldus 
Manutius — attempted  in  1501  to  supersede  the  Ilonian  letters  by  what  have  been  called 
Aldine  (q.v.)  or  Venetian,  but  are  be.st  known  as  Italic  characters.  These  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  come  into  much  more  than  temporary  or  excei)tional  use;  but  the  Koman 
letters  in  no  long  lime  spread  from  Venice  all  over  the  west  of  Europe.  Although  thup 
supplanted  in  general  use,  the  Gothic  or  B.  L.  was  long  retained  for  special  jiurposes. 
such  as,  in  lliis  country,  the  printing  of  bibles,  pra\'er-books,  proclamations,  and  acts  of 

!)urliatnent.  Books  in  B.  L.  being  the  earliest,  are  liighly  prized  by  antiquaries  and 
)ibliomauiacs,  wlio  arc  hence  sometimes  spoken  of  as  ■'l)lack-letter"  devotees.  Thus, 
Matthias,  in  his  J^nrfiuHs  of  Literature  (published  in  1706),  alluding  to  the  commentators 
on  Shakespeare,  writes: 

On  Avon's  banks  I  heard  Aetteon  mourn, 

By  fell  lilack-letter  dogs  in  pieces  torn : 

Dogs  that  from  Gothic  kennels  eager  start,  etc. 

A  form  of  the  B.  L.  still  continues  in  general  use  in  Germany,  but  of  late  has  begun  to 
give  way  in  some  quarters  to  the  Roman. 

BLACK  LIST.  Such  is  tlie  name  familiarly  applied  to  printed  lists  connected  with 
insolvency,  bankruptcy,  and  other  matters  affecting  the  credit  of  firms  and  itidividuals, 
and  whicU  are  circulated  for  the  private  guidance  of  the  mercantile  community.  The.se 
lists,  wliicli  ^erve  an  important  purpose,  are  well  known  by  commercial  men  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  For  the  most  part  they  are  published  in  London  weekly :  but  .some  are  biweekly. 
In  their  contents  are  embraced  the  English  bankruptcies  and  liquidations  by  arrangement 
under  the  act  of  1S70;  the  bankruptcies  of  Scotland  and  Ireland;  Scottish  registers  of 
protested  l)ills;  decrees  in  absence;  judgments  for  debt  in  the  Irisli  courts;  offers  of 
compo.sition;  dissolutions  of  partnership;  warrants  of  attorney  and  cognovits;  judges' 
orders;  bills  of  sale,  etc.  Tlie  legality  of  issuing  information  of  this  kind  has  been 
challenu^ed.  but  it  h.-is  been  determined  that  it  is  quite  lawful.  In  point  of  fact,  llie  list,* 
are  only  extracts  from  public  registers,  as  are  the  ordinary  lists  of  bankruptcies  in  the 
newspapers.  Private  lists  of  a  more  searching  kind  are  furni.slied  to  subscribers  by  iir. 
Thomas  Perry  of  Cornhill,  the  proprietor  of  the  "original  l)ankrupt  and  insolvent 
registry  ofiiee,  for  protection  against  fraud,  swindlers,"  etc. ;  and  also  by  the  Scottish 
trade  ])iotection  society,  Edinburgh.  See  Trade  Protection"  Societies.  In  tlie 
United  States,  printed  lists  of  forgeries  of  bank-notes  are  similarly  issued.  In  one  oi 
tlie.se  comderfeit  dcfictors — whicli  is  certainly  black  enough — may  be  counted  some  thou- 
sands of  varieties  of  forged  bank-notes  in  circulation;  the  whole  revealing  a  irightfid 
state  of  commercial  and  moral  depravity. 

BLACKLOCE,  Tno.M.\s,  d.d.,  a  remarkable  example  of  the  pov,'er  of  the  mind  to  over- 
come the  most  oppressive  disadvantages,  was  b.  at  Annan  in  1721,  and  d.  at  Edinburgh 
in  1791.  The  child  of  humble  parents,  and  deprived  before  he  was  six  months  old  of  the 
power  of  sight,  he  v.  cm  for  himself  before  he  reached  middle  age  the  designation  of  an 
accomplished  scholar,  a  cultivated  thinker,  and,  for  tho.se  times,  a  respectable  poet. 
After  going  through  the  necessary  course  of  academic  study  in  Edinburgh,  he  was 
licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  established  church  in  1759,  and  in  1762  was  orclained  min- 
ister of  Kirkcudhrigiit.  The  determined  resistance  of  the  congregation  to  the  appoint- 
ment, based  apparently  on  his  too  philosophical  and  "moderate"  style  of  preaching 
(joined  perhajjs  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  David  Hume),  led  to  a 
litigation,  to  his  sensitive  mind  extremely  distressing,  and  he  resigned  the  charge  in 
consideration  of  a  small  annuity.  After  this,  he  resided  in  Edinburgh  till  his  death, 
occupied  chiefly  in  superintending  the  education  of  a  limited  numlier  of  boarders,  a 
charge  for  which  his  varied  accomplishments  and  benign  manners  peculiarly  qualified 
him.  He  will,  however,  be  best  remembered  in  connection  with  that  famous  letter  of 
his  which  hai>pi!y  arrested  Robert  Burns  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  West  Indies, 
and  thus,  to  all  liuman  appearance,  saved  from  oblivion  the  greatest  lyrist  that  the  world 
has  seen.  A  collected  edition  of  his  poems  was  published  in  1793,  with  a  biographicid 
sketch  by  Henry  ^Mackenzie. 

BLACK-MAIL,  a  scarcely  voluntarj'  impost  submitted  to.  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
18th  c,  by  the  people  of  the  Highlands,  and  parts  of  the  Lowlands  bordering  on  the 
Highlands,  as  a  kind  of  compromise  with  robbers.  The  districts  in  question,  being  then 
in  an  extremelj-  barl)arous  state,  enjoyed  but  an  imperfect  protection  from  the  law. 
Owing,  moreover,  in  part,  to  political  and  social  circtimstances,  theft  and  robbery  w  er? 
not  then  regarded  in  the  Highlands  as  the}'  are  now  :  to  carry  off  the  cattle  of  a  neighlnir  • 
was  perhaps  only  wreaking  out  an  old  family  quarrel  or  clan  dispute,  or  making  repris- 
als for  some  severity  of  persons  in  power.  Certain  it  is  that  men  of  good  standing  gave 
a  certain  degree  of  protection  to  notorious  cattle-lifters.  In  these  circumstances,  a  cla>^» 
of  men  rose  up  who  professed  to  take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  protecting  the  property 
of  individuals,  on  tiie  payment  by  them  of  a  percentage  on  their  rents,  generally  4  per 
cent.  They  were  not  low  men  who  did  .so;  nearly  all  of  them  had  good  Highland  pedi- 
gi'ces,  and  passed  extcrn.ilh'  as  honorable  persons,  thougii  there  was  only  ton  great 
rea.son  to  suspect  that  tiiey  encouraged  and  profited  by  robberies,  in  order  to  make  tlu? 
black-mail  a  necessity.  The  celebrated  lloh  Roy  was,  about  1780,  a  notable  levier  of  black- 
mail in  the  southern  Highlands  and  adjacent  Lowland  districts.     A  little  later,  (.<)ll 
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MDf.neil  of  Earrisdale,  a  caaet  of  tlic  Glengarry  family,  was  pqually  noted  further 
iiortli.  Wlicn  one  of  the  ))aye.r.s  of  tlie  black -mail  sulfered  wliat  was  called  a  firr.i/tip, 
i.Iie  levicr  of  the  impost,  being  quickly  informed  of  what  had  haiipenod,  busied  himself 
to  recover  the  lost  cattle,  and  if  he  failed,  ho  held  himself  bounii  to  pay  an  equivalent. 
We  arc  informed  by  Mr.  Lapslie,  the  minister  of  (^amjisie,  Stirjingsliire,  in  his  stati.stical 
r.ccouat  of  the  parisli,  1795,  that  his  father,  John  Lapslie,  was  a  tanner  who  paid  black- 
mail in  1744  to  M'Gregor  of  Glengyc,  the  nephew  of  Hob  lioy.  The  engagement  was 
tliallu!  should  make  gtjod  losses,  if  the  number  of  slieej)  stolen  e.\cecded  7,  for  anything 
less  was  held  as  not  a  /lernltij)  or  Ufti/i;/,  but  merely  a  pirl.-iiKj.  Karl}-  in  1740,  lo  were 
.stolen,  and  M'Gregor  was  honorably  preparing  to  replace  them,  when  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion,  in  which  he  became  involved,  de])rived  him  of  the  power  of  fulfilling 
his  engagement,  and  likewise  jnit  an  end  to  his  self-created  wardeiiship  of  the  Highland 
borders.  After  that  period,  law  was  vigorously  enforced  in  the  Highlands,  and  black- 
mail ceased  to  be  heard  of. 

BLACK'>rA]Sr,  Geokoe  Cuktis,  a  surgeon,  b.  in  Conn. ;  d.  Ohio,  1871 ;  graduate  of 
the  New  York  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons.  In  ]Si54,  he  became  professor 
of  surgery  in  the  medical  college  of  Ohio  (Cincinnati),  where  he  was  known  as  a  bold 
.nnd  skillful  operator  in  .some  very  ditticult  surgical  cases.  He  was  medical  officer  in 
the  civil  war,  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Shiloh  and  the  Wilderness.  He  edited 
Vclpeau's  Surgery,  with  notes  and  adilitions. 

BLACK  MOXDAY,  the  Easter  Monday  in  1351,  when  hail  fell,  and  many  people  m 
T-lugland  perished  from  cold.     Also  the  Easter  JMonday  (April  14,  i;>6())  when  Edward 

in.  (jf  England  was  with  his  army  lying  before  Paris,  a  day  so  cold,  dark,  and  stormy 
that  many  of  his  meu  and  horses  died  from  the  eiTects.  Shakespeare  speaks  of  B.M.  "It 
was  not  i'or  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a-blecdmg  on  black   Jdondaylast"  (Merchant  of 

\"rnic^).  In  Australia,  Fel).  27,  1865,  got  this  uame  from  a  terrible  sirocco  that  made 
great  havoc  over  a  wild  region. 

BLACZMORE,  Sir  Kich.\rd,  one  of  the  court  physicians  in  the  reigns  of  "William  III. 
and  Anne,  is  remembered  as  the  moiSt  heavy  and  voluminous  poetaster  of  his  own  or 
any  other  age.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  good  and  wcll-mcj-iiing  man,  and  the 
merciless  ridicule  of  contemporary  wits  was  due,  in  some  part  at  iea>t,  to  the  moral  and 
religious  tone  of  his  works,  and  to  his  free  censures  of  tlie  libertinism  of  the  time.  But 
the  wortlilcssness  of  the  poems  has  been  amph'  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  posterity. 
The  Creadon,  considered  his  best,  Addison  pronounces  "one  of  the  vtasX  useful  and 
noble  productions  in  our  English  verse;"  but  few  modern  readers  arc  likely  to  examine 
the  grounds  of  this  judgment,  still  less  to  agree  with  it.  B.  wrote  six  epics  (choo.sing 
;ilways  the  loftiest  themes)— viz.,  Prince  Ariliur,  in  10  books;  King  ArtMir,  in  12;  EUzti, 
in  10;  Creation,  in  7;  Redemption,  in  6;  Alfred,  in  12;  besides  The  Natiire  of  Man,  3 
books;  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms,  paraphrases  of  Job,  and  other  parts  of  the  Bible, 
and  a  long  list  of  theological,  medical,  and  miscellaneous  treatises. 

BLAC'K  MOUNTAINS,  a  portion  of  the  Appalachians  m  North  Carolina  so  called 
because  of  their  dense  evergreen  vegetation.  Some  of  the  mea.surements  are:  Mt. 
Mitchell  or  Clingman'.s  peak,  6701  ft.  above  tide;  Guyot's  peak,  (5661;  Sanrioz  Knob. 
C612.  Recent  measurements  show  that  there  are  about  a  dozen  peaks  in  the  B.M.  that 
are  higher  than  Mt.  Washington  (N.  H.),  whose  elevation,  6385  ft.,  has  usually  been 
considered  the  highest  e.  of  the  Mississippi. 

BLACK  OAK.  Qnercus  tinctoria.  a  species  of  oak  valuable  for  the  tannin  furnished 
by  its  tiiick  }-ell6w^  bark,  which  yields  quercitron.  Sometimes  it  is  called  dyer's  or 
j'ellow  oak. 

BLACKPOOL,  a  flourishing  t.  in  the  township  of  Layton-cum-Warbreck.  in  the  co.  of 
r.uncastcr.  is  now-  a  very  considerable  place,  lying  on  the  coast  of  the  Irish  sea,  lietween 
rile  (•stuaric"^  of  the  Bibtile  and  the  Lune,  distant  from  Poulton-ie-Fylde  4  m.,  and  from 
Preston  18  miles.  The  population  in  1861  was  3506,  and  in  1871  "it  had  increased  to 
(ilOO;  but  the  numbers  who  re-sort  here  during  the  bathing-sea.son  far  e.xcced  the  perma- 
nently resident  inhabitants.  Upwards  of  100,000  visitors  annually  come  from  e.  Lanca- 
siiiie,  Manchester,  Yorkshire,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  B.  is  one  of  the  rao.'4 
frequented  biithiug-placcs  in  the  w.  of  England,  the  sands  being  excellent.  It  has  a 
lirancli  railway  connecting  it  with  the  Preston  and  Wyre  railway,  which  affords  ea.sy 
K.cce.ss  from  Preston,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  There  is 
;dso  another  railway  connecting  it  with  Lytham,  another  favorite  l)athingplace  on  tlio 
nibble,  about  7  m.  to  the  south.  B.  has  a  fine  pier,  furnishing  sitting  accommodation 
to  ujiwards  of  3000  persons,  which  cost  about  £25,000;  and  a  second,  more  recently 
o[)encd,  500  yards  in  length.  There  are  three  established  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  and  five  other  chapels  for  the  Wesleyans,  Independents,  etc.  Besides  excellent 
streets  and  terraces  of  houses  elegantly  liuilt,  it  has  many  large  hotels  (one  of  which, 
recently  creeled,  co.st  upwards  of  £13,000);  there  is  also  a'theater,  libraries,  news-rooms, 
( tc.  There  is  no  trade  or  manufactures;  the  lodging-hou.se  keepers  depend  solely  on  the 
large  concour.se  of  visitors.  Fishing  is  the  employment  of  many  during  the  winter 
riumths. 
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SLACK  PEINCS,  tlic  name  usually  given  in  history  to  Edward  Frince  of  Wales,  son 
of  Edward  III.  Oi-V.). 

BLACK  QUAETER,  svn.  Black  SpaM,  Black  Leg,  Quarter  Evil,  Blood  Striking;  incor- 
rectly termed  by  pome  English  writers  Infiammatory  Fever — termed  by  others  llmnuito- 
gcj^Sfix  (Simoiids)  Ilamatodysis. 

Definition. — An  apoplectic  disease  peculiar  to  rattle;  a  form  of  cnrbuncular  disease, 
or  anthrax — enzootic,  i.e.,  limited  to  districts;  not  spread  by  contagion,  but  attended, 
espcciully  in  warm  climates,  and  in  Great  Britain  in  hot  weather,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  "a  blood-poison  destructive  to  man  and  the  lower  animals.  See  Malignakt 
Pustule. 

•C'auxex. — Eich  pasture  on  stiff,  retentive,  and  nndraincd  soil;  sudden  changes  from 
poor  to  rich  keep,  particularly  with  animals  in  good  health,  predisposed  to  make  blood  or 
fatten  fast.  Youth  predisposes  to  the  disease,  from  the  greater  activity  of  the  nutritive 
functions  in  early  life.  It  is  a  disease  contined  almost  entirely  to  yearling  and  two-year- 
old  animals;  the"  writer  has,  however,  seen  it  in  aged  cows,  etc.  A  young  animal, 
tliriving  fast,  may  suddenly  be  seized  with  B.  Q.,  if  exposed  to  cold,  showers,  or  a 
storm.  A  check  thus  induced  to  the  organs  of  secretion,  and  particularly  to  the  action 
of  the  skin,  at  once  produces  the  blood-charge  and  apoplectic  effusion  peculiar  to  the  dis- 
ease. In  various  countries  where  calves  are  reared  by  the  hand,  and  not  allowed  to 
suckle  their  mothers,  there  are  many  cases  of  quarter  ill  when  the  young  animals  are 
transferred  from  the  stable  or  bare  fields  to  rich  grass-lands.  The  malady  is  chiefly  wit- 
nessed in  spring  and  autumn,  particularly  when  animals  are  fed  on  strong  autumn 
grass. 

Symptoms. — The  premonitorj''  signs  are  often  very  insignificant,  and  usually  over- 
looked. The  healthy  thriving  aspect  of  a  J'oung  steer,  in  a  district  where  the  disease 
l)revails,  excites  the  suspicion  of  the  farmer.  The  animal  may  be  observed  with  a  sleek 
coat,  voracious  appetite,  quick  staring  look,  suddenly  to  stop  feeding;  the  eyes  become 
bloodshot;  there  is  sliglit  salivation  or  foaming  at  the  mouth;  and  in  the  space  of  an 
hour  or  less,  it  will  fall  helpless,  having  manifested  slight  laiueness  in  one  of  the  limbs 
l>efore  dropping.  In  other  cases,  tlie  animal  suffers  from  swelling  and  pains,  suddenly 
developed  in  one  of  tlie  joints,  whether  the  fetlocks,  knees,  or  hocks,  elbow,  shoulder, 
or  stifle.  The  swelling  exteud.s,  and  the  animal  falls.  In  both  cases,  the  limb  or  quarter 
of  the  animal  affected  swells,  the  skin  is  bluish,  the  veins  of  the  part  are  distended  by 
black  blood,  and  the  creature  is  perfectly  helpless.  The  suffering  is  unusually  acute;; 
but  in  man\'  instances  the  respiration  is  tranquil,  the  pulse,  however,  oppressed  and  fre- 
quent. Animals  in  this  state  are  costive  at  first,  but  occasionally  violent  diarrhoea  super- 
venes, and  the  excrement  is  tinged  by  black  extravasated  blood.  Death  almost  invari- 
ably supervenes  in  from  4  to  48  hours.  Some  cases  prove  lingering,  especially  if  active- 
and  proper  treatment  be  employed  early;  but  recovery  is  rare.  The  symptoms  of 
approaching  death  are  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  fixed  haggard  look,  grind- 
ing with  the  teelli,  and  spasmodic  breathing.  In  some  cases,  the  animal  appears  quite- 
paralytic,  and  quietly  breathes  its  last. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — The  quarter  affected  is  found,  when  cut  into,  soaked  ia 
black  semi-coagulated  blood.  Similar  blood  is  found  in  all  the  vessels  of  the  body, 
and  all  the  ti.ssues  have  consequently  a  black  congested  appearance,  particularly  the 
lungs.  The  heart,  as  in  all  blood-diseases,  is  stained  both  externally  and  internally  by 
black  blood,  effused  beneath  its  serous  covering  or  lining,  and  this  appearance  has  ledl 
some  veterinarians  to  believe  the  immediate  cause  of  death  to  be  inflammation  of  the 
heart.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The  blood  extravasations  mdicate  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  circulating  fluid.  In  some  cases  in  which  a  joint  has  been  affected  some  hours 
before  severe  constitutional  symptoms  have  appeared,  the  tissues  around  the  joints  are 
infiltrated  b}'  a  yellow  semi-solid  exudation  or  lymph,  which  is  capable  of  pi^oducing 
malignant  pustule  if  inoculated  in  man  or  animals.  Abscesses  and  sloughs  are  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  and  around  the  diseased  joints. 

Treatment. — In  the  earliest  stage,  blood-letting  to  the  extent  of  5  or  6  q;uarts-. 
Administer  half-ounce  doses  of  niter  in  solution  every  half-hour  for  4  or  5  hour-s.  6ive 
tlie  animal  much  water  to  drink,  and  if  chances  of  recovery  are  observed,  4-oz.  dioses 
of  Mindcrerus's  spirit,  or  solution  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  must  be  given  every 
4  hours.  As  tlie  animal  rallies,  it  may  be  desirable  to  administer  a  mild  purge  of  Epsom 
or  Glauber  salts.  The  local  treatmen..  consists  in  mcisions  into  the  swollen  parts,  care 
Ixjing  taken  that  the  joints  are  not  penetrated.  The  incisions  must  be  washed  with  the 
following  lotion:  Chloride  of  zinc,  1  drachm:  water,  12  ozs. ;  dissolve  and  apply  with 
linen  rag  or  lint,  confining  the  moisture  by  gutta-percha  or  oil-silk.  Treatment 'is  not 
often  successful,  but  we  have  the  greatest  facilities  for 

Pretention,  by  deep  draining,  whereby  many  pasture-lands  have  been  rendered  per- 
fectly safe — after  having  repeatedly  ruined  tenant-farmers — from  destruction  by  black 
quarter.  In  some  hill-lands,  where  drainage  does  not  appear  the  cause,  the  malach'may 
lie  prevented  by  giving  to  all  the  cattle  on  the  farm  a  weekly  dose  of  an  ounce  of  niter. 
The  animals  that  thrive  most  rapidly  should  have  tlie  medicine  rather  more  frequently, 
tliDUgh  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  their  condition. 

The  flesh  of  animals  dying  from  this  disease  should  not  be  used  for  human  food.     It 
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lias  destroyed  whole  families,  and  though  in  this  cold  climate  accidents  are  rare,  never- 
tiielcss  tluy  have  occiined.  Bnlclicrs  liave  lost  tlieir  arms,  and  ]  t isoiis  have  lost  Ihelr 
lives  from  being  inoculated  in  cutting  np  meat  from  oxen  llial  have  dii d  of  quarter  ill. 

BLACK  KIVP^Il,  in  n.  New  York,  rising  in  the  •western  part  of  the  Adirondack  region 
and  running  w.  and  n.  to  lake  Ontario.  In  its  course  there  are  nmnerous  falls  and  rapids 
furnishing  abundant  water-power  to  half  a  dozen  villages,  and  tbe  city  of  Walerto.vn. 
The  color  of  the  water  is  about  tliat  of  sherry  wine.  Boats  pass  from  this  river  to  the 
Erie  canal  through  the  Black  river  canal. 

BLACK  RIVEIl,  or  Bu;  Black,  an  afiluent  of  White  ri\er,  in  Mo.,  Ilowiug  s.  to 
the  Arkansas  border;  about  ooO  m.  long,  and  navigable  for  about  100  m.  except  iu  the 
dry  .season. 

BLACK  EOD,  Usher  op  the,  an  odicer  of  the  house  of  lords,  appointed  by  letters- 
patent,  lie  is  chief  gentleman-usher  to  the  sovereign,  and  belongs  to  the  order  of  the 
Garter.  His  principal  duty  is  (himself,  or  by  his  deputy  the  yeoman-uslier)  to  suminoii 
the  house  of  commons  to  the  peers  when  the  royal  assent  is  given  to  bills,  or  when 
royal  speeches  are  read;  and  to  take  inlo  custody  any  peer  guilty  of  breach  of  privilege. 
His  income  is  devived  from  ceitain  fees  under  the  regulation  of  the  house;  and  the 
appointment  of  messengers,  door-keepers,  .servants,  etc.,  rests  v.ith  him.  This  patronage 
was  at  one  time  very  lucrative,  but  new  arrangements  have  uuide  it  much  less  so. 

BLACK  KOOD  OF  SCOTLAND.  "When  the  Anglo-Saxon  princess  who  became  the 
wife  of  king  Malcolm  Ceanmohr  landed  in  Scotland,  about  the  year  1070,  she  brought 
with  her  what  was  regarded  as  a  priceless  relic — a  cross  of  gold,  elaboj-ately  wrought,  in 
the  form  of  a  casket,  about  a  .span  long,  containing  what  was  believe<l  to  be  a  piece  of 
the  true  cross,  set  in  an  ebony  figure  of  the  Saviour,  richly  decorated  with  gold.  Of  its 
earlier  history,  nothing  is  known;  but  St.  Alargaret  be(iueathed  it  as  an  inheritance  to 
lier  children,  and  as  she  herself  was  at  the  point  of  death,  we  arc  told  by  her  confessor, 
that  she  had  it  brought  to  her  bedside,  when  she  pressed  it  to  her  eyes  and  lips,  and 
expired,  clasping  it  with  both  her  hands.  The  contemporary  biographer  of  her  son, 
king  David  L,  relates  that  "  the  Black  Rood  of  Scotland,"  as  it  was  called,  received  the 
dying  adoration  of  that  saintly  prince,  and  that  it  had  then  (in  the  middle  of  the  12th  c.) 
come  to  be  regarded  by  the  whole  nation  of  the  Scots  with  mingled  feelings  of  love  and 
awe.  It  was  kept  as  an  heirloom  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  royal  treasury  iu  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  and  along  with  the  other  regalia  and  muniments  of  Scotland,  was  delivered 
up  to  king  Edward  I.  in  1291.  The  irreverent  scrutiny  of  the  officers  of  the  English 
king  discovered  that  the  outer  case,  Avhich  to  the  eyes  of  St.  Aelred,  in  the  previous 
century,  seemed  to  be  of  the  purest  gold,  was  only  silver  gilt.  But  the  relic  itself  was 
not  the  less  venerable  on  tliat  account;  and  it  was  used  by  king  Edward  to  give  increased 
solemnity  to  the  oaths  of  fealty  which  he  exacted  from  the  magnates  of  Scotland. 
Thus,  when  the  bishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  of  Glasgow  sided  with  Bruce,  it  was  urged 
as  a  heinous  aggravation  of  their  guilt,  that  they  had  sworn  "upon  the  body  of  Christ 
(i.e.,  the  sacrament  of  tlie  eucharist),  and  upon  the  holy  gospels,  and  upon  the  cross  of 
St.  jseot,  and  upon  the  B.  K.  of  S.,"  to  be  tiue  and  faithful  to  the  English  king 
and  his  heirs  for  ever.  When  the  long  struggle  between  England  and  Scotland  was 
at  last  ended  by  the  peace  of  Northampton  in  1P)28,  the  Black  Rood  was  restored  to 
Scotland  as  one' of  the  national  treasures.  But  it  was  not  destined  to  remain  long 
in  the  north.  When  the  hapless  king  David  IL  invaded  England  in  1346,  he  carried 
the  black  rood  with  him,  in  the  belief  (common  in  that  age)  that  such  a  holy  relic 
w^ould  insure  safety  to  his  person  or  victory  to  his  arms.  C)n  his  defeat  and  capture 
under  the  walls  of  Durham,  the  B.  R.  of  S.  became  the  prize  of  his  conqueror,  sir 
Ralph  de  Neville,  lord  of  Raby,  by  whom,  along  with  other  spoils  of  the  battle,  it  was 
offered  up  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert,  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham.  There  it  hung  till 
the  reformatioji,  when  all  trace  of  it  disappears. 

BLACK,  or  EuxrN'E  SEA  (the  Pontua  Euxinui<),  or  "hospitable  sea"  of  the  ancients,  the 
Kara  Deniz  of  the  Turks,  the  Mauri  Thalassa  of  the  modern  Greeks,  and  the  Tseher- 
noje  More  of  the  Russians)  is  an  inland  sea  lying  between  Europe  and  Asia,  extending 
from  hit.  40"  45'  to  40'  45'  n.,  and  from  long.  27'  30'  to  4r  50'  east.  In  shape  it  bears  a 
certain  resemblance  to  the  human  foot.  Its  greatest  length  from  e.  tow.,  on  the  42d  p."r- 
allel,  is  about  700  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  near  the  w.  end.  about  380  miles.  Area, 
172,000  sq.  miles.  On  the  south-western  extremity  it  communicates  by  the  Bosporus, 
the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Dardanelles,  ^\  ith  the  3Iediterranean,  and  on  the  n.e. 
by  the  straits  of  Yeuikale  with  the  sea  of  Azof.  The  B.  S.  drains  nearly  one  fourth 
of  the  surface  of  Europe,  and  also  about  100,000  sq.m.  of  Asia.  Throughout  its  vrhole 
extent  it  has  but  one  i.sland.  and  th.at  a  small  one,  lying  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Dan- 
ube, called  Adam,  or  isle  of  serpents,  on  which  is  a  light-house.  The  continued  occu- 
pation of  this  island  by  the  Russians,  in  defiance  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  signed 
at  Paris  after  the  termination  of  the  Crimean  war,  occasioned  considerable  uneasiness 
in  Turkey,  and  detained  a  British  fleet  in  the  B.  S.  for  several  mouths.  In  the  center  of 
the  B.  S.  there  are  no  soundings  at  150  fathoms,  nor  are  there  shoals  along  the  shores, 
except  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bo.sporus;  the  navigation  of  the  B.  S.  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  particularly  easy  and  safe.     It  is  so  iu  summer;,  but  in  winter,  being  inclosed  on 
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every  side,  it  becomes  the  scene  of  conflicting  winds,  and  of  storms  which,  tliouiih  of 
short  duration,  are  t('rril)l('  wliile  tlicy  last.  Such  a  storm  it  was  on  tlie  14ll)of  Nov., 
IS~)4,  in  which  about  fort}'  vessels  of  the  allies  were  eitiier  totally  wrecked  or  very  seri- 
ously injured;  nearly  IdOU  lives  were  lost,  and  property  worth  some  millions  dcsiroyed 

All  tlie  coasts  are  hiich,  with  j^ood  harbors,  except  between  the  inoutlisof  the  Danube 
and  the  Crimea;  there  the  laud  is  low,  and  the  danger  of  navigation  greatly  increased  in 
wintei' I)y  the  j)reseiice  of  floating  ice;  for,  from  the  many  large  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  B.  S.  and  sea  of  Azof  (Danube,  Dniester,  Bug,  Dnieper.  J)on,  and  Kuban,  in  ?'urope: 
and  the  Ki/il-Irmak  and  Sai^ara  in  Asia),  the  waters  are  fresher,  and  coiisequi'iitly  nu)re 
easily  frozen  than  those  of  the  Mediterranean.  'I'iie  specitie  gravity  of  the  water  of  the 
B.  S."  is  1014  (water  being  =  KJOO).  while  that  of  the  Mediterranean  "is  1028.  The  shores 
from  (Xlessa  to  the  Crimea  are  ice  bound  during  Jan.  and  Feb.:  and  although  the  har- 
bor of  Odessa  is  never  frozen  up,  \'ct  the  drift-ice  frequently  renders  the  entrance  to  it 
dangerous. 

'Iherc  is  no  tide  in  the  B.  S.,  but  the  large  rivers  flowing  into  it  give  ri.se  to  currents, 
which  are  particularly  strong  in  spring  when  the  snows  melt,  and  the  accimiulated 
moisture  of  the  whok;  winter  is  drained  off  the  land.  The  great  current  which,  passing 
out  of  the  sea  of  Azof  round  the  Ciimea,  flows  first  in  a  south-westerly,  then  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  and  again  due  west,  is  turned  southwards  by  a  current  from  the 
Dnieper  and  Dniester;  the  two  currents  are  afterwards  met  by  another  from  the  Danube, 
and  then,  all  united,  rush  towards  the  Bosporus.  The  Bosporus,  however,  is  not  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  entire  volume  of  water  pressing  into  it;  and  a  portion  of  tlie  main 
current  is  consequently  diverted  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  where  it  is  strengthened  by  new 
accessions.  This,  which  is  the  normal  com-.seof  the  currents  in  the  B.  S  ,  is  modified  by 
the  winds,  and  by  local  circumstances.  In  some  bays  of  lioumelia  and  Bulgaria  counter- 
currents  have  been  ob.served.  The  most  important  ports  on  tlie  B.  S.  are  those  of  Odessa, 
Kherson,  Eupaloria,  Sebastopol,  Batuni,  Trebizoncl,  Samsun,  Sinope,  Varna,  etc. 

The  depth  of  the  water  is  unfavoraI)le  to  the  extensive  establislmicnt  of  fisheries,  but 
several  kinds  of  .sturgeon  are  caught  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  straits  of  Yenikale. 
Other  fish  of  various  kinds  are  .said  to  be  abundant. 

The  ancients  believed  that  the  B.  S.  was  at  one  time  much  more  extensive,  and  that  it 
had  no  connection  with  the  Jlediterraneau.  The}'  accounted  for  its  decrease  and  com- 
nuuiication  with  the  larger  sea  by  the  .supposition  that  the  Thracian  Bosporus  had  been 
burst  through  by  an  earthquake,  or  by  the  great  deluge  known  as  the  Deucalion  deluge, 
which  inundated  Greece.  The  B.  S.  being  liigher  than  the  jMediterranean,  the  latter,  of 
course  through  the  newly  created  channel,  became  the  basin  for  much  of  its  waters. 
Certain  geological  and  other  appearances  have  led  .some  modern  geographers  to  entertain 
an  opinion  similar  to  that  of  the  old  Greeks,  which,  however,  is  not  shared  in  by  others. 

The  B.  S.  has  been  navigated  from  a  very  early  period.  Its  criginal  name  (supposed 
to  have  ari.sen  from  the  dangers  such  an  expanse  of  sea  offered  to  earlj'  navigation,  as 
well  as  from  the  fact  that  savage  tribes  dwelt  upon  its  coasts)  was  yht'ne,  or  "inhospit- 
able" sea,  afterwards  changed  by  the  Greeks  to  Euxinus.  In  the  time  of  Xerxes,  large 
quantities  of  corn  were  exported  from  its  ports  to  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
liomans  and  Byzantine  emperors,  and  also  the  Genoese,  had  large  traffic  on  the  Black 
sea.  When  the  Turks  captured  Constantinople,  all  but  their  own  ships  were  excluded 
from  its  waters  until  the  treaty  of  Kinarji,  1774,  when  the  Russians  obtained  the  right  to 
trade  in  it.  Ten  years  after,  Austrian  ships  were  privileged  to  trade  here;  and  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  British  and  French  ships  were  admitted.  The  undue  prepon- 
derance of  Russia  in  the  B.  S.  was  the  main  cause  of  the  Crimean  war. 

BLACK  SILVER,  an  ore  of  sulphur,  antimony,  and  silver,  found  with  other  silver 
ores  in  Saxony,  in  the  Ilartz  mountains,  in  Mexico,  in  the  Comstock  lode  (Nevada),  in 
Idaho,  and  other  places.  It  is  .sometimes  called  Stephanite,  and  its  composition  is  sul- 
phur, 16.2;  antimonj',  15.3;  silver,  68  5. 

BLACK  SNAKE,  {coluber  comtrktor.  see  Coluber),  a  species  of  snake  common  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  from  Louisiana  to  Connecticut.  It  is  of  an  almost  uniform 
leaden  color,  is  one  of  the  largest  serpents  in  North  America,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  agility.  It  moves  along  the  ground  with  a  swiftness  equal  to  that  of  a  horse, 
glides  over  bushes,  and  climbs  trees.  It  feeds  on  small  quadrupeds,  birds,  frogs,  etc.; 
frequently  plunders  poultry-yards  of  eggs;  and  enters  dairies  to  drink  milk  or  cream,  of 
which  it  is  very  fond,  but  compensates  for  these  depredations  by  killing  rats  and  mice. 
It  has  no  poison-fangs, but  is  not  slow  to  bite.     It  is  very  capable  of  domestication. 

BLACKSTONE,  a  t.  in  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  36  m.  s.w.  of  Boston;  on  the  Provi- 
dence and  Worcester,  and  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  railroads  ;  pop.  '70,  5421.  The 
»,"hief  business  is  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturing. 

BLACKSTONE,  William,  the  first  white  man  who  settled  on  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Boston,  about  1623.  Ten  years  afterwards  he  removed  to  Rhode  Island.  It  is 
believed  that  he  was  an  Engli.sh  clergyman,  a  graduate  of  Emmanuel  college. 

BLACKSTCNE,  Sir  William,  a  commentator  on  English  law,  was  tlie  posthumous  son 
of  a  silk-mercer  in  London,  and  was  born  there  on  the  10th  of  July,  1723.  At  the  age  of 
15,  having  obtained  a  scholarship  from  the  charterhouse  school,  where  he  was  educated. 
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he  was  sent  to  Pt-mbrokp  Iinll,  Oxford.  There  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a 
second  seliolajshi]),  imd  remained  till,  in  1744,  lie  was  adniiltoci  a  fellow  (;f  All  Souls' 
college,  when  he  removed  to  London,  to  attend  the  courts  of  law  with  the  view  of  quali- 
fyinii;  himself  for  his  future  profession,  in  1740,  at  the  age  of  2;{,  he  was  called  to  the 
bar,  hut  failed  to  attract  lither  notict^  or  practice.  Upon  the  death  of  an  uncle  in  1749, 
he  was  appiiinled  recorder  of  Wallingford,  in  I5erl<shire;  but  in  17.')3  he  went  to  O.xford, 
where  he  delivered  a  course  of  academic  lectures  upon  the  law  of  England.  A  few  years 
later,  a  i\lr.  Viiier  having  left  a  sum  of  money  to  endow  a  chair  of  English  law  in  the 
university  of  O.vford,  15.  was,  in  1708,  appointed  lirst  Vineriau  professor.  The  follow- 
ing year,  B.  returned  to  Westminster;  anil  as  the  doctrines  which  lie  had  taught  as  a 
lecturer  had  been  such  as  to  commend  him  to  the  notice  of  the  tory  government  of  that 
day,  he  obtained  it:'  patronage,  and  in  17()1  \\as  made  a  king's  comiscl.  Shortly  after, 
he  was  appointed  principal  of  New  Inn  hall,  Oxford.  Other  honors  followed  fast,  and 
he  became  successively  member  of  {)arliament.  beiicherof  the  Middle  Temple,  and  solic- 
itor-general to  the  queen.  In  1765,  13.  iiublished  the  first  volume  of  his  lectures,  and 
the  remaining  three  volumes  between  that  date  and  1709.  These  lectures  form  his  cele- 
brated Co  nun  cnf  aril's  on  the  L((ips  of  EnrjUind.  His  practice  continuing  to  increase,  he 
resigned,  in  170(5,  his  Oxford  appointments.  Four  years  later,  he  was  oU'ered  the 
solicitor-generalship,  and  after  declining  it,  was  knighted,  and  made  a  justice  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  dischiwge  of 
his  duties  ;is  a  judge.     lie  died  on  the  14th  of  Feb.,  1780,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

The  fame  of  B.  rests  entirely  upon  his  C'oini/wntai'ies.  His  other  literary  works  were 
inconsiderable,  and  his  merits  as  a  pleader  or  judge  were  not  such  as,  of  themselves,  to 
have  made  his  reputation  outlive  himself.  As  a  commentator,  he  had  many  excellences. 
His  style  was  in  general  clear  and  gracefully  ornate,  and  his  illustrations  pleasing  and 
felicitous.  While  he  confined  himself  to  exposition — to  the  accurate  statement  in  schol- 
arlike English  of  what  had  heretofore  lain  buried  in  the  cumbrous  language  of  lawyers 
like  Littleton — B.  was  imsnrpassed,  and  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  country. 
But  he  was  ambitious  of  combining  with  this  exposition  the  higlier  task  of  explaining 
the  reasons  for  the  law,  as  well  as  its  merits  and  defects.  For  this  survey  of  tlie  law, 
from  the  legislator's  point  of  view,  he  had  not  the  requisite  qualilications.  His  knowl- 
edge of  English  history  was,  as  Hallam  tells  us,  superficial,  and  his  study  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  law  had  been  imperfect.  With  the  works,  indeed,  of  Montesquieu  and 
Beccaria  he  was  acquainted;  but  the  mode  in  which  he  quotes  them  shows  that  he  had 
imbibed  nothing  of  their  spirit.  The  method  followed  in  the  Cmnmentarks  was  as 
unscientific  as  could  be  imagined,  and  had  not  even  the  merit  of  originality.  It  was 
taken,  with  little  alteration,  and  no  improvement,  from  Sir  Matthew  iiaLXa'^  Analysis  of 
the  Englv^h  Laio.  Possibly  the  haste  with  which  the  Commentaries  must  have  been  com- 
posed, being  originally  in  the  form  of  lectures,  may  have  led  to  some  of  their  imperfec- 
tions. Since  B.'s  death,  the  Commentaries  have  been  very  frequently  reprinted,  perhaps 
the  best  editions  being  those  of  Christian.  As  a  century  has  elapse'd  since  they  were 
composed,  so  many  alterations  are  requisite  to  adapt  them  to  the  existing  state  of  the  law, 
that  it  may  be  said  that  their  purpose  has  been  served,  and  that  they  are  now  valuable 
chiefly  as  materials  for  history. 

BLACK  STONE  EXAMINATION.     See  Glasgow  University. 

BLACKSTONE  RIVER,  rises  in  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  and  runs  into  Rhode  Island, 
where  its  name  is  changed  to  the  Pawtucket.  It  furnishes  water- power  to  a  continuous 
line  of  villages  and  hamlets  along  its  shores.  The  B.  canal,  finished  in  1823,  is  disused, 
having  been  supplanted  by  railroads. 

BLACK  VOMIT,  the  dark  mucous  matter  thrown  up  in  yclloAv  fever,  and  usually  a 
sign  of  fatal  termination  of  the  disease.  It  is  in  part  coagulated  blood  blackened  by  an 
acid  generated  in  the  system.     The  fever  itself  is  often  called  the  black  vomit. 

BLACK  WAD  is  a  name  given  by  miners  to  the  native  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
principally  to  an  impure  and  earthy  variety  of  the  ore.     See  Manganese. 

BLACKWALL,  a  suburb  of  London,  in  Middlesex,  at  the  jtmction  of  the  Lee  with 
the  Thames,  4  m.  e.s.e.  of  the  metropolis.  It  has  foundries,  ship-building  yards, 
and  the  East  and  West  India  docks.  A  railway  4  m.  long,  mostly  on  a  brick  viaduct 
above  the  streets,  connects  B.  with  the  city  of  London.  To  avoid  the  dangers  and  delay 
of  the  "  pool,"  many  passengers  proceed  by  this  railway  to  embark  in  steamers  at  B., 
instead  of  going  on  board  at  London  bridge. 

BLACK  WARRIOR,  a  river  formed  in  the  n.  of  Alabama,  by  the  junction  of  the  Mul- 
berry and  the  Locust.  xVlmost  from  the  very  point  of  confluence  it  is  navigable  for 
steam-boats,  till,  alter  a  course  of  more  than  150  m.,  it  enters  the  Tombigbee,  which, 
again,  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  all  the  way  to  Mobile  xm  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  a 
stretch  of  nearly  200  m.  more.     Its  banks  yield  coal,  iron,  and  other  valuable  minerals. 

BLACK  WATCH,  the  appellation  given  to  certain  armed  companies  emploj^ed  to  watch 
the  highlands  of  Scotland.  The  term  black  aro.se  from  the  dress  of  this  species  of  militia, 
which  was  composed  of  tartans  of  dark  colors.  Some  highlanders  had  been  armed  by 
government  as  early  as  1725,  when  gen.  Wade  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in 
Scotland;  but  it  was  not  till  about  1729  or  1730  that  the  companies  assumed  a  regular 
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.crm,  Tho  compnnio?!  were  six  in  number — three  comprisino;  100  men  each,  commanded 
ny  a  captain;  and  three  of  70  men  each,  commanded  by  capt.lieuts.  Stationed  in 
different  parts  of  tlie  hiijlilands,  and  acting  independently  of  eacli  other,  tliey  were 
styled  the  independent  companies  of  tlie  l)iaclc  watcli.  'J  lie  body  was  raised  chiefly 
from  the  wliiij  or  loyal  clans — Campo'-lls,  Grants,  Munros,  etc. — and  many  men  of  good 
station  in  society  joined  it,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  good  pay,  but  for  tin;  valued  privi- 
lege of  bearing  arms.  The  duties  of  the  P>.  W.  were  to  enforce  the  disarming  act,  to 
overawe  the  disaffected,  to  prevent  political  meetings  of  a  seditious  kind,  and  io  check 
depredations  among  the  clans,  or  on  the  lowland  frontier.  After  being  of  considerable 
use  for  these  local  purposes,  the  whole  of  the  companies  were  formed  into  the  42d  regi- 
ment, under  the  command  of  the  carl  of  Crawford,  in  1TG9 — their  removal  giving 
facility,  no  doubt,  for  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  1T45.  Retaining  its  original  high- 
land character,  the  42d  regiment  became  one  of  tlie  most  distingui^hed  corps  in  the 
British  army;  the  whole  of  its  history,  for  which  we  would  refer  to  the  work  of  col.  Stew- 
art on  highland  regiments,  being  a  series  of  brilliant  achievements.  Embodied  under 
the  carl  of  Crawford,  the  regiment  would  have  adopted  the  tartan  of  that  nobleman,  if  he 
had  possessed  such  a  cognizance;  the  earl,  however,  being  a  lowlander,  it  was  necessary 
to  adopt  an  arbitrary  pattern  of  tartan,  which  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  42d  or 
B.  AV.  tiirtan.     See  Taut.\n. 

BLACE-\7ATEE,  a  disease  in  cattle.     See  Darn. 

BLACK. VV AXES,  the  name  of  live  Irish  rivers,  two  of  which  deserve  notice. — 1.  The 
13.  of  Cork  CO.  rises  in  the  w.  of  Kerry  co. ;  runs  e.  across  Cork  co.  and  the  w.  part  of 
AVaterford  co.,  in  a  carboniferous  limestone  basin,  past  jVIillstreet,  JIallow,  Fermoy,  Lis- 
more,  and  Cappoquin,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Youghal  harbor.  High  mountains  bound  it 
on  the  s.,  and  its  chief  feeders  come  from  the  north.  It  has  a  caur.sc  of  100  m.,  and  is 
the  seventh  in  size  of  the  Irish  rivers.  The  scenery  along  its  banks  is  highly  beautiful 
and  iiicturesque,  with  ruins,  mansions,  and  woods.  It  is  navigable  for  barges  for  the 
hist  15  m.  of  its  course.  It  abounds  in  salmon. — 2.  The  B.  of  Ulster  lises  on  the  con- 
fines of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh  cos. ;  runs  first  s.e.,  and  then  n.w.  through  Tyrone;  and 
then  between  Tyrone,  Monaghan,  and  Armagh,  past  Caledon  and  Charleinont,  and  falls 
into  the  s.  w.  corner  of  Lough  Neagh. 

BLACEWELL,  Alexander,  a  physician  of  great  natural  genius,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  B.,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Aberdeen  and  principal  of  Marischal  college,  was  b. 
in  that  cit}-  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centur}'.  He  studied  physic  under  Boerhaave  at 
Leyden,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  m.d.  He  was  afterwards  a  printer  in  London,  but 
becoming  bankrupt  in  1734,  was  supported  in  prison  by  his  wife,  who  prepsu-ed  and  pub- 
lished a.  Iln-bal  (2  vols,  folio,  1737-89)  with  500  cuts  of  plants,  drawn,  engraved,  and 
colored  by  herself,  her  husband  adding  their  Latin  names,  with  a  brief  description  of  each. 
The  work,  patronized  by  the  college  of  physicians,  met  with  great  success,  and  B.  obtained 
his  release.  A  work  on  agriculture,  published  by  him,  falling  under  the  notice  of  the 
king  of  Sweden,  B.  was  invited  to  Stockholm  in  1740,  and  received  apartments  in  the 
house  of  the  prime  minister,  with  a  pension.  Having  cured  the  king  of  a  dangerous 
illness,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  royal  physicians;  but  while  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
court  favor,  he  was  charged  with  being  concerned  in  a  plot  with  count  Tessiu  against 
the  king  and  government,  and  after  being  subjected  to  the  torture,  was  broken  on  the 
wheel,  Aug.  9,  1748,  protesting  his  innocence  to  the  last.  A  genus  of  plants,  Black- 
iceUia,  is  named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Blackw'ell. 

BLACKWELL,  Antoinette  L.  Brown,  b.  1825.  She  studied  theology  at  Oberlin, 
and  Wiis  ordained  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  1853.  She  retired  from  this  work 
after  a  few  years,  and  is  a  prominent  leader  in  "woman's  rights"  and  other  social 
questions.     She  married  Samuel  C.  Blackweil  in  1856. 

BLACKWELL,  Elizabeth,  m.d.,  a  medical  practitioner  in  New  York,  U.S. — the  first 
woman  that  ever  obtained  a  medical  diploma — was  b.  at  Bristol,  where  her  father  carried 
on  an  extensive  business  as  a  sugar-retiner,  in  the  3'ear  1821.  Circumstances  afterwards 
induced  the  famil}'  to  emigrate  to  New  York,  and  then  to  push  west  to  Cincinnati, 
where,  in  1838,  the  father  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  family  of  nine  children  but  scantily 
provided  for.  Miss  B.,  who  was  at  this  time  in  her  18th  year,  and  who  had  already' been 
distinguished  by  unu.sual  decision  of  character,  immediately,  along  with  two  elder 
sisters,  opened  a  boarding-School,  which  soon  gained  a  reputation,  and  had  a  large 
attendance.  But  the  spirit  ot  Miss  B.  chafed  at  the  limitations  which  society  had 
imposed  on  the  energies  of  women,  and  she  often  took  counsel  with  her  sisters  as  to  the 
practical)ilit3-  of  storming  the  learned  professions,  and  thus  enlarging  woman's  sphere. 
At  length,  in  1844,  the  school  was  given  up,  ^liss  B.  determining  to  become  the  medical 
apostle  of  her  sex.  After  three  years'  further  work  as  a  salaried  teacher,  which  she 
undertook  in  order  that  she  might  have  the  pecuniary  means  wherewith  to  prosecute 
her  medical  studies,  and  during  which  time  she  devoted  the  whole  of  her  leisure  to  the 
study  of  medical  and  anatomical  books,  she  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  she  applied  in 
vain  for  admission  into  the  medical  schools.  Failing  this,  she  entered  on  a  course  of 
private  anatomical  study  and  dissection  and  of  midwifery  with  prof.  Allen  and  Dr. 
Warrington  of  Philadelphia.     After  strenuous  efforts,  she  at  last  obtained  admission  to 
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a  univrrsity — that  of  Gcnova,  in  New  York  state — and  thither  slio  accordinfrly  repaired 
in  the  JS'ov.  of  lH-il.  Here  slie  remained  until  Jan.,  Ibl'J,  when  she  finuhialed  with  the 
Iii^^hest  honor.  During  Ihe  two  years  of  her  study,  she  con(hicted  herself  with  a  pro- 
priety and  diserelion  tliat  gained  for  her  tlie  esteem  and  res])eet  of  all  lier  fellow-students. 
Only  once  was  an  insult  olVereil  to  lier.  It  was  in  the  class-room,  and  she  repelled  it 
"wit'.i  so  quiet  a  dignity  as  to  bring  down  the  aopLiUse  of  the  students  on  herself,  and 
their  hisses  on  her  despicable  assailant.  Her  jiresence  liad  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
students;  Iier  "brilliant  exani|ile,"  as  the  ])resideiit  called  it,  had  stinuiiated  them  to 
greater  effort,  and  their  general  conduct  and  attainments  during  the  se.s.sions  she  was  at 
college  were  better  than  usual.  JShorlly  alter  her  graduation.  Miss  B.  visited  Europe, 
in  order  to  the  further  j)rosecution  of  her  medical  studies.  At  I'aris,  she  was  told  tliat 
it  would  be  imi)ossibl(!  for  her  to  gain  entrance  to  the  .schools  or  hosjiitals  there,  unless 
she  adopted  male  attire;  a  suggestion  which  she  refused  to  act  on,  as  it  was  alilie 
repugnant  to  lier  taste,  and  to  the  great  obje;'t  she  had  in  view — viz.;  the  recognition  of 
female  doctors.  After  inuch  perseverance,  she  was  at  length  admitted  into  the  extensive 
lying-in  hospital  of  the  MdU'rnilfi,  and  was  permitted  to  visit  other  hospitals.  After 
studying  at  St.  Dartholomew's  hos])ital.  and  the  Woman's  hospital,  London,  she  returned 
to  New  York  in  1831,  and  there  established  herself  in  practice.  At  first  difliculties  were 
thrown  in  her  way  by  jihysicians  >.u  the  opposite  sex  refusing  to  meet  her  in  consulta- 
ticni;  but  these  were  soon  overcome,  and  i\Iiss  B.  was  soon  established  in  excellent 
practice.  In  IS.IO,  she  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  to  ladies  on  health  and  physical 
development;  in  the  following  year  she  published  a  work,  entitled  The  Lnwn  of  L'fe, 
coim(h.tred  uv/h  Inference  to  the  Plnjdail  ElucdUoii  of  GirU,  and  also  established  a  dispen- 
sary for  women  and  children,  which  proved  so  successful  that  she  was  induced,  in  1857, 
to  open  a  small  hospital  for  women.  Miss  B.'s  sister,  now  Dr.  Emily  B.,  has  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  Eiizabeth. 

BLACKWELL,  Lucy  Stone,  b.  i\Iass.,  1818;  graduated  at  Oberlin  college.  She 
took  an  early  interest  in  the  anli-slavery  cause,  and  was  prominent  in  the  work  as  a 
lecturer  and  airent.  In  ISoo,  she  was  married  to  Henry  B.  Blackwell,  an  English  gentle- 
man. Since  that  time  she  has  resided  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  is  now  in  Dorcliester, 
Mass.     She  is  known  as  an  ardent  advocate  of  suffrage  and  other  rights  for  women. 

BLACXWELL,  Thomas,  a  scholar  of  some  eminence,  brother  of  Alexander  B.  (q.v.), 
b.  at  Aberdeen,  Aug.  4,  1701.  studied  Greek  and  pliilosophy  in  JMarischal  college, 
and  took  the  degree  of  m.a.  in  1718.  In  Dec,  1723,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek 
in  .Mari.sch:d  college,  and  in  1737  imblished  anonymously  at  London  an  Inquiry  iaio  ihe 
Life  ((ltd  Wfifiiif/a  of  Homer,  8vo,  2d  edition,  1746,  and  shortly  afterwards.  Proofs  if  tJie 
Inqnirii  into  Umnnr'a  Lfe  andWriti/ir/n.  In  1748,  he  published,  also  anonymously,  Jjttcrs 
concerning/  JJyi/iolor/i/,  8vo.  The  same  year  Ik;  was  made  principal  of  .Marischal  college", 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  1752,  on  his  recommendation,  a  new  order  ij 
teaching  the  sciences  was  introduced  into  the  college.  In  1753,  he  published  the  f.rst 
volume  of  his  Me//ioir.i  of  lite  Court  (f  Augudns,  A\.o.  The  second  volume  appeared  in 
1755;  and  the  third,  left  unfinished  b}'  him,  was  completed  l)y  John  Mills  in  1784.  He 
died  JMarch  8,  1757.  A  chemical  professorship  was  founded  by  his  widow  in  JMaris- 
chal college  iu  1793,  and  also  a  biennial  award  of  £20  (the  "Blackwell  i>rize' ),  open 
to  any  one,  for  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  proposed  by  the  principal  and  i)rofessors  of 
Marischal  college. 

BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND,  a  narrow  strip  of  rocks  in  the  East  river,  between  New 
York  and  Long  island,  about  lA  m.  long  by  4  m.  wide;  used  exclusively  for  the  penal 
institutions  and  hospitals  under  charge  of  the  city  of  Isew  York.  (See  New  Yokk 
City.) 

BLACKWOOD,  "William,  a  distinguished  Edinburgh  publisher,  the  originator  of 
Bhickn-oud'n  Magdrune,  was  b.  in  Edinburgh,  Nov.  20,  1776.  After  serving  his  appren- 
ticeship to  tlie  bookselling  business  in  his  native  city,  and  prosecuting  his  calling  in 
Glasgow  and  London,  he  settled  in  Edinburgh  as  a  bookseller — principally  of  old  books 
— in  1804.  In  1817,  at  which  time  he  had  become  a  publisher  on  his  own  account,  he 
issued  the  first  mimber  oi  JJlackwood's  Magazine.  The  literaiy  ability  displayed  in  this 
periodical  was  so  much  in  advance  of  the  monthly  magazines  then  existing,  that  from 
ti:e  first  it  was  a  great  success.  Its  remarkable  popularity  was  sustained  by  the  papers 
of  John  Wilson  (q.v.)  and  J.  G.  Lockhart  (q.v.),  also  of  James  Hogg  (q.v.),  ar.d  other 
spirits,  whom  B.  had  the  lil)erality  and  tact  to  attract  to  Ihs  standard.  Overwhelming 
its  political  and  literary  opponents,  now  with  the  mo.st  f;m-ical  humor,  and  now  with  the 
bitterest  sarca.sm — .sometimes  with  reckless  injustice — the  magazine  secured  for  itself  a 
prodigious  reputation,  more  particularly  among  the  tories,  of  whose  political  creed  it 
has  always  been  a  resolute  adherent.  We  believe  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  BhickiroocVs 
Magazine  has  ever  had  any  distinct  editor.  William  Blackwood  him.self.  who  added  lit- 
erary tastes  and  acquirements  to  his  profession  of  a  bookseller,  was  the  chief  manager  of 
his  magazine,  and  conducted  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  connected  with  it  until 
his  dealh,  which  took  place  Sept.  16,  1834.  Under  his  sons,  the  Me.ssr.s.  B.,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  business,  MagaXvA^  not  only  sustained  but  increased  its  reputation;  the 
places  of  its  old  contributors  are  supplied  by  inany  of  the  mo.-t  disiinguished  men  of  let- 
ters in  the  country.     In  the  conduct  of  the  magazine,  the  late  prof.  ^V.  E.  Aytouu  was 
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understood  to  occiipv  a  position  in  rrlnfion  to  the  •pnl)lislierg  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  which  ^\'iI.sou  hold  uirIci-  their  iatlicr.  Tlie  pubiisliiii^' business, -uhicli  includea 
that  of  printiiij^  tiie  works  issued,  lias  heeti  greatly  oxteudod  by  the  Messrs.  B.,  who 
have  a,  name  second  to  none  in  the  kingdom. 

BLACKWOOD  EIVEG,  in  av.  Australia,  enters  the  TTardy  inlet,  6  m.  to  the  n.e.  of 
Ani;-u<ta,  in  lat.  34'  14'  s.,  and  loni^.  115"  12'  east.  It  flows  lino u,i:-ii  the  eotaities  Durham 
atuf Nelson,  first  to  the  w..  and  then  to  the  s.,  traversini,'  a  district  oi"  wood  and  pas- 
turaije.     It  is  navigable  for  boats  to  a  distance  of  20  m.  from  the  sea. 

BIADDEE  (urinary)  is  a  bag  formed  of  tibrous  membrane  externally,  museular  fibers 
in  the  middle,  and  mucous  memb.ane  for  au  internal  lining.  The  peritoneum  (see 
AcDOMKX^  covers  its  buck.  The  shape  of  the  B.  is  somewhal  conical,  the  ancx  being 
upwards,  and  the  anterior  i)art  of  the  Oasc  constricted  at  the  commencement  of  the  ure- 
thra, called  the  mcl^  of  the  bladder.  On  each  side,  rather  below  its  middle,  open  the 
two  ducts  from  the  kidneys  (the  ureters);  an  imaginary  line  diawn  between  them,  and 
from  each  end  of  this  Vnn:  others  drawn  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder  include  an  ecpiilateial 
triangle.  In  this  space,  which  is  called  the  in;/<j/ic,  the  n.ucous  meiid)iaue  is  not  thrown 
into  folds,  but  is  smooth  and  very  sensitive,  tlie  slightest  touch  upon  it  giving  rise  to  a 
desire  for  micturition.  The  habit  of  some  children  to  empty  their  bladders  when  sleep- 
ing on  iheir  backs,  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  urine  accumulating  in  this  part,  as  is 
also  the  distressing  pain  of  stone. 

The  B.  is  situated  in  the  pelvis  in  adults,  but  much  higher  in  the  young.  It  is  kept 
in  po,-;itioa  bv  four  true  or  miinhiaiious  ligaments,  and  fal.se  liganicnts  foimed  of  folds 
of  tlie  ])eritoneum.  The  neck  of  the  B.  is  surrounded  l)y  the  prostate  gland,  and  here 
the  urethra  (([.v.)  l)egins.  Like  all  cavities  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  the  B.  is  subject 
to  catarriiai  indaminations.  which  are  accompanied  by  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus, 
vendering  the  urine  turbid,  frequent  and  painful  desire  to  micturate,  and  very  great  cou- 
rtitutional  disturbance.  The  symptoms  may  be  acute,  and  must  be  relieved  by  local 
jleeding.  and  hot  fomentations  along  with  opiates;  or  they  may  be  chronic,  when  some 
medicnies,  as  the  urn-ursi  (see  AuiiCTUs),  bucku  (q.v.),  the  preparations  of  iron,  and 
the  mineral  acids,  are  found  useful.  If  there  is  much  mucus,  or  decomposed  urine  in 
the  B.,  it  may  be  washed  out  with  warm  water,  in  whicli  a  minute  quantity  of  nitric  acid 
has  been  dropped.  Of  course,  if  there  is  any  known  cause  for  this  iuilammation,  as  a 
stone,  it  must  be  removed. 

Irritable  B.  resembles  the  former  disease,  but  is  produced  by  various  causes  unac- 
companied by  inflammation,  yome  persons,  from  mere  nervousness,  are  frequently 
troubled  with'  a  desire  to  pass  water;  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  in  this  condition 
never  effectually  empty  tlieir  bladders,  always  leaving  a  portion,  which  keeps  up  the 
irritation.  This  condition  frequently  arises  from  the  habit  of  retaining  the  urine  so  long 
as  to  over-distend  and  weaken  the  mu.scular  walls  of  the  B. ;  but  it  may  be  induced  by 
general  debility,  the  irritation  of  worms,  cold,  or  an  irritating  state  of  the  urine  itself. 
The  best  treatiiient  is  tonics,  and  soothing  the  irritability  with  sedatives.  When  this 
irriiabilily  is  nocturnal,  it  may  be  from  the  patient  lying  on  the  back,  as  explained  above; 
it  generally  occurs  in  delicate  children,  and  is  more  a  habit  than  a  disease. 

Pamly.yis  of  the  B.  may  be  the  result  of  accident,  or  disease  of  the  nervous  centers, 
or  overdistension;  in  this  condition  the  urine  accumulates  and  dribbles  away,  and  nmst 
be  drawn  off  by  the  catheter  (q.v.).  This  dribbling,  or  iitconttitrnce,  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  irritable  B.,  as  it  is  in  nearly  everj' case  the  sign  of  a  distended 
bladder.  lte,tentiori  of  the  urine  may  be  caused  by  mechanical  obstacles  to  its  exit;  by 
paralj'sis,  or  by  an  absence  of  volitional  power  over  the  muscles.  This  last  is  termed 
hi/sU'nad  retention,  and  is  common  in  young  girls,  in  persons  suffering  from  sea-sickness, 
from  being  in  a  strange  place,  au  accident,  such  as  a  broken  leg,  etc.  if  the  affection  is 
not  encouraged  by  an  oUicious  use  of  the  catheter,  the  power  generally  soon  returns.^ 
Any  long-continued  dithculty  in  passing  water  is  generally  followed  by  a  thickening  of 
the'wa!l.s  of  the  B.  itself,  or  hi/pert rop/ii/.  The  mucous  membrane  may" form  pouches  ia 
these  thickeued  walls,  which  is  caWed  sacculated  B. ,  and  cancerous  diseases,  and  tubercle, 
may  also  attack  this  organ. 

Tlie  B.  is  liable  to  be  ruptured  bv  accident  from  without,  as,  for  instance,  by  a  blow 
w  hurt  from  a  .saddle;  and  as  this  accident  is  usually  fatal,  it  cannot  be  too  carefully 
guarded  against.     If  the  B.  is  ruptured  posteriorly,  the  accident  is  always  fatal. 

BLADDER  CAMPION.     See  Silexe. 

BLADDEE  GREEN.     See  Buckthoun. 

BLADDER-NUT,  StuphyUa,  a  genus  of  plants  which,  according  to  some  botanists,  is 
the  type  of  a  small  natural  order,  staphijk(trc(P,  by  others,  united  with  celaatrarca'.  See 
Spindle  Thee.  The  si(ip]njh'(ic//a>,  liave  usually  opjiosite  pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflet?  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  leaves  themselves,  have"  deciduous  stipules.  The  sepals,  petals, 
and  stamens  are  ecjutil  (five)  in  number.  Only  about  14  species  are  known,  whic'h  are 
found  in  very  dhleientVlimates,  and  scattered  over  the  world.  They  are  mostly  small 
trees  of  rather  elegant  appearance.  The  seeds  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  fixed 
oil,  whieli  is  slightly  purgative.  The  common  B.  {i^lnphi/'td  pinmifn)  is  a  native  of  the 
e.  of  Euroi>e,  and  of  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  which  has  been  admitted  into  the  British 
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flora,  but  hr.s  in  all  probability  been  introduced  as  an  ornamental  tree.  It  is  frequ(^ntly 
planted  in  slinibljerics,  as  is  also  .S'.  trifolia,  a  North  American  species  -with  teniate  leaves. 
The  -wood  of  botli  is  linn  and  white,  well  suited  for  tlie  purposes  of  lh<;  turner.  Tire 
seeds  may  be  eaten,  but  act  as  a  mild  aperient.  The  llower-buds  are  pielcled  as  capers. 
The  name  B.  lias  reference  to  the  curious  inflated  membranous  capsuli;,  and  tlie  hard 
bony  tr^ta  of  tlie  seed.  The  name  stapJiylca  is  from  llie  Greek  staph  >/lc,  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
and  has  reference  to  the  racemed  llowers. 

ELADDERWORT,  Utricularia,  a  penus  of  plants  of  tlie  natural  onV'v  lenlihulnriarem 
(q.v.),  conlaininii:  a  large  number  of  species,  the  bright  blossoms  of  whicli,  along  with 
those  of  ■water-lilies,  etc.,  adorn  the  surface  of  lakes,  ditches,  and  marshes  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  world.  They  are  particularly  abundant  within  the  tropics,  iuid  many  are 
natives  of  Au.stralia.  Britain  produces  only  three  species,  all  of  which  have  yellow 
llowers.  These  plants  are  very  interesting  from  tlu;  provision  made  for  the;  cxjiansion  of 
their  flowers  above  water,  although  the  whole  jilant  is  ordinarilj^  submerged.  The  roots, 
stems,  and  even  leaves,  are  furnished  with  numerous  little  bladders  or  vesicles,  which 
arc  filled  with  water  till  it  is  necessary  that  the  plant  should  rise  fm- the  expansion  of 
the  flowers,  when  they  become  filled  with  air;  and  this  again  gives  place  to  water  after 
flowering  is  over,  so  that  the  seeds  are  ripened  at  the  bottom.  The  bladders,  at  least  of 
U.  viilgdrh.  have  an  orifice  closed  by  a  very  thin  elastic  valve  opening  inwards.  Aquatic 
insects  sometimes  enter  them,  and  are  imprisoned. 

BLADEN,  a  co.  in  s.e.  North  Carolina  on  Cape  Pear  and  South  rivers;  traversed  by 
the  Carolina  Central  railroad;  800  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  12,8ol — G1C2  colored.  It  is  level, 
with  extensive  pine-forests;  productions,  corn,  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  etc.  Co.  seat, 
Elizabethtown. 

BLADENSBUEG,  a  post-t.  of  Maryland,  on  the  e.  branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  on 
the  Washington  and  Baltimore  railway.  It  is  6  m.  to  the  n.e.  of  V>'ashingtr)n;  and  it  was 
here  that  the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  that  city  was  won  by  the  British  on  the 
24th  Aug.,  1814. 

BLAEBERRY.    See  Whortlebekry. 

BLAES,  a  Scottish  colliers'  name  for  the  shale  of  the  coal-measures,  originating 
apparently  from  the  "  blae"  or  bluish  color  sometimes  noticed  in  the  shale.  The  terra 
is  occasionally  used  by  geologists. 

BLAEU,  also  Blaeuw  and  Blauw  (Lat.  CoBsins),  the  name  of  a  family  of  learned 
Dutch  luililishcrs  who  have  rendered  as  important  services  to  literature  and  art  as  Aldus, 
Giunti,  btephauus,  or  Elzevir,  and  whose  activity  spread  itself  over  Europe  for  a 
century. 

BLEAU,  Wilh.  ,  a  mathematician,  map-drawer,  and  pnblislicr,was  b.  at  Alkmaar,  in 
Holland,  in  1571.  He  belonged  to  the  school  of  Tyclio  Brahe,  and  secured  a  considerable 
reputation  by  publishing  a  terrestrial  and  a  celestial  globe,  excelling  in  beauty  and 
accuracy  everything  that  had  preceded  them;  and  also  several  maps,  which  indicated  a 
comparatively  precise  knowleclLce  of  geography.  As  a  printer,  he  did  not  attain  the 
elegance  and  completeness  of  Elzevir,  but  nevertheless  his  chief  publications  are  marked 
by  a  fine  external  finish,  and  a  praiseworthy  correctness.  He  died  31st  Oct.,  1688.  and 
left  two  sons,  John  and  Cornelius,  who  carried  on  the  business  together  until  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  1650. 

Blaeu,  Joii.,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  at  Amsterdam  about  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century.  He  commenced  business  on  his  own  account  at  Amsterdam,  but 
afterwards  entered  into  company  with  his  father.  His  Athts  Major,  in  11  vols,  of  the 
size  in  which  atlases  are  published  at  the  present  day,  is  a  splendid  work.  It  is  full  of 
archaeological  and  geograijhical  information,  supplied  for  each  country  by  men  of  emi- 
nence connected  wMth  it.  There  are  many  curious  plates — among  them  a  representation 
of  Tycho  in  his  observatorv — and  the  maps  are  extremely  valuable  from  the  light  they 
throw  on  local  histoiy.  Besides  this,  he  published  a  series  of  singularly  rich  topographi- 
cal plates  and  views  of  towns,  which  are  consulted  even  to  the  present  day.  He  died 
about  1680,  leaving  three  sons,  Job.,  Willi.,  and  Peter,  the  second  of  whom  l)ecame  a 
member  of  the  Amsterdam  council,  while  the  other  two  carried  on  with  distinction  and 
success  the  paternal  business.  Some  of  their  classical  publications,  especiall}^  Cicero's 
Oi'ationcx  (1699),  are  still  highly  prized. 

BLAGOVIESIITCHENSK,  a  t.  in  Asiatic  Russia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Amoor,  on  the  A.  river  and  the  Dzega;  pop.  J3107. 

BLAINE,  Epiiraim.  1741-1804;  commissary  general  in  the  revolutionar)^  army  under 
Washington.  His  exertions  during  the  dreadful  winter  at  Valley  Forge  went  far  towards 
saving  the  sufiiering  army  from  starvation. 

BLAINE,  James  Gillespie,  b.  ]\rass.,  1830.  His  first  education  was  in  the  common 
schools,  and  at  the  age  of  17  he  graduated  at  Washington  college  in  Pennsylvania.  Very 
soon  afterwards  he  removed  to  Maine,  became  a  writer  on  the  Kennebec  Journal,  one  of 
the  leading  papers  of  the  state,  and  within  a  brief  period  the  editor  of  the  Portland 
Advertiser,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  papers  in  the  east.  He  was  an  able 
and  accomplished  writer,  and  won  an  excellent  reputation.     In  the  natural  course  of 
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edltbriiil  life  he  became  a  politician,  and  idenlificd  liimself  with  the  republican  party 
from  its  commencement.  His  first  political  adviuicement  was  to  the  lo\scr  house  of  tlic 
Maine  lettislature,  where  he  served  four  years  witii  honor,  and  increased  his  rising  tame. 
In  his  third  term  he  was  elected  speaker,  and  so  contiinied  for  two  years.  At  tlie  out- 
break of  tlie  war  of  the  rebellion  lie  was  amonij;  tlie  earlii'st  and  most  /(  alous  in  advocat- 
ing a  vigorous  course  on  the  part  of  ihe  government,  and  was  especially  active  in  raising 
and  organizing  troops  for  the  union  army.  In  18(52,  he  was  elected  to  congress  as  a 
republican,  and  immedialely  took  a  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  party's  representatives. 
His  support  of  the  war  to  preserve  the  union  was  no  less  zealous  than  that  of  senator 
ISIorton;  the  jn'cservation  of  the  union  was  his  controlling  idea,  and  he  urged  it  with  all 
Lis  power,  lie  was  reelected  in  18G-4,  in  lb66,  and  iu  18(i8.  'When  the  struggle  was 
over  he  was  conspicuous  iu  the  measures  for  reconstruction,  and  he  was  the  autlior  of 
tiie  proviso  that  any  state  in  the  south  should  have  a  full  restoration  of  its  original  rights 
and  privileges  upon  the  sole  condition  that  it  should  ratify  the  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution. During  tlie  presidential  canvass  of  18G8,  he  was  among  the  foremost  and 
most  effective  of  republican  advocates,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  carrying  his  own  .state 
by  a  larger  majority  than  was  ever  before  given  for  a  presidential  candidate.  In  the 
same  year,  he  was  re-chosen  to  congress  bj'  an  immense  majority.  His  si.x  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  house  of  representatives  made  him  the  proper  successor  for  speaker,  and  he 
■was  elected.  His  nomination  was  made  by  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  of  Illinois,  and  the 
vote  was — for  Blaine,  136;  for  Kerr  (democrat),  57.  In  1876,  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
senate,  where  he  is  now  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  members.  "While  this  article  is  in 
construction  ]\Ir.  Blaine  stands  among  the  foremost  of  tho.se  who  are  considered  probable 
Dominees  of  the  republican  party  for  president  of  the  United  States.  There  are  in  him 
certain  elements  of  magnetism  that  have  been  unknown  since  the  days  of  Henry  Clay, 
and  no  public  man  has  a  more  ardent  and  enthusiastic  following. 

BLAINVILLE,  Hexri  M.\rie  Dccrotay  de,  a  distingui.shed  French  zoologist  and 
anatomist,  was  b.  12th  Sept.,  1778,  at  Arques,  near  Dieppe.  At  an  early  peri(.d,  he  went 
to  Paris,  Avhere  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  the  physical  .sciences, 
and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1808.  Through  Cuvier  chiefly,  he  was  induced  to  study 
natural  history  and  comparative  anatomy.  In  1812,  he  was  appointed  assistant-professor 
of  comparative  zoology,  anatomy,  and  physiology  in  the  university  of  Paris,  as  well  as 
professor  of  natural  history  at  the  athenaeum;  in  1825,  a  member  of  the  institute;  and 
in  1882,  successor  of  Cuvier  in  the  chair  of  comparative  anatomj^  in  the  museum  of 
natural  history.  He  died  May  1, 1850.  B.  achieved  great  success,  not  only  as  a  teacher, 
but  as  an  author.  Besides  various  small  treatises  which  appeared  in  .scientific  journals, 
he  published  many  large  and  valuable  works,  all  of  which  have  greatly  advanced  our 
knowledge  of  the  various  sciences  they  treat  of;  such  as  Fnitne  Fran<;(tise  (1821-30),  De 
I'Organmituin  des  Animaux  (1822),  Cours  de  Physiologie  Generuleet  ComjMree  (1833),  Osteo- 
g raphie  (lS'd9-49),  Mamtel  de  Malacologie  et  de  Conchyliologie  (1825-27),  Manuel  d'Actino- 
logie  et  de  Zoophytologie  (1834-37). 

BLAIR,  a  CO.  in  central  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Juniata;  intersected  bv  branches  of 
tlie  Pennsylvania  railroad;  650  sq.in.;  pop.  '70,  38,051;  in  "80,  52,720.  The  Alleghany 
and  other  mountains  make  the  surface  verj"  rough,  but  there  are  well  cultivated  valleys, 
and  mines  of  iron  and  bituminous  coal.  Productions  chiefly  agricultural.  Co.  seat, 
Hollidaysburg. 

BLAIR,  Francis  Preston,  1791-1875;  b.  Virginia;  educated  at  Transylvania  unlver- 
sitj^  and  studied  but  never  practiced  law.  By  opposing  the  nullitication  movement  in 
South  Carolina,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  president  Andrew  Jackson,  who  induced  him 
to  assume  the  editorship  of  The  Globe,  a  democratic  journal  started  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. The  paper  began  1830,  and  was  controlled  by  Blair  till  1845,  when  he  was  offered 
the  mission  to  Spain.  This  he  declined,  and  returned  to  his  estate  in  Maryland,  .soon 
afterwards  leaving  the  old  democratic  party  and  supporting  the  free-soil  movement, 
■which  naturally  brought  him  into  the  republican  party. 

BLAIR,  Francis  Preston,  jr.,  b.  Kentucky,  1821;  son  of  Francis  Preston,  sr. ; 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1841,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  with  his  father  in  St.  Louis. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  free-.soil  partj-  that  sujiported  Van  Buren  for  president,  and  r;as 
for  a  time  editor  of  the  Mixmuri  Democrat.  In  1852-54,  he  was  elected  to  the  3Iissouri 
legislature;  in  185i5,  elected  to  congress  as  a  republican;  and  re-elected  in  1860  and  1862. 
He  entered  the  union  army  in  1861,  rose  to  brig.gen.  in  1863,  and  resigned  his  seat  in 
congress.  He  served  through  the  war,  being  with  Sherman  on  the  "march  to  the  sea." 
In  1866,  he  was  made  collector  at  St.  Louis,  and  Pacific  railroad  commissioner.  In  1868, 
he  abandoned  the  republicans  and  became  the  democratic  candidate  for  vice-president. 
In  1870,  he  was  sent  to  the  U.  S.  senate  from  Missouri,  and  at  the  close  of  his  term  of 
service  he  returned  to  private  life. 

BLAIR,  HrcTT,  an  eminent  Scotch  divine  and  man  of  letters,  was  b.  at  Edinburgh, 
April  7,  1718.  He  entered  the  university  of  his  native  city  in  1730,  where  he  .soon  became 
noted  for  his  diligence;  and  an  Efnaj/  on  the  Beautiful,  -^vhich  he  wrote  when  a  .student, 
gave  his  preceptors  a  high  idea  of  his  ability  and  taste.  In  Oct.,  1741,  B.  was  licensed 
as  a  preacher  of  the  Established  church;  and  after  occupying  successively  the  churclies 
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of  Colessie  in  Fifcshire,  Canongate  church  in  Edinbur<rh,  and  Tiany  YoKtor'f;,  he.  wa^.  pro- 
moted in  1758  to  tlic  hii^dicst  jiositioii  atlaiiiable  liy  a  Sc'otch  clcrLiymMii — oiu.'  of  liio 
ciiarncs  of  the  Ilii::li  i-hiucli,  lOdiiiljuii^li.  His  discourses,  whicli  disphiy  little  power  or 
originality  of  tlioughl.  and  wliieli  derived  notliing  from  tiie  delivery  of  liu  ir  auilior, 
were  greatly  admired  by  "persons  of  tlic  most  dislinguisiied  tliaraeter  and  eminent 
rank"  in  Scotland  on  account  of  their  polished  style.  In  IT.j'J,  15.  commenced  ji  .series 
of  lectures  on  CompoKition  to  cla.sses  in  the  university,  and  three  years  afterwards,  a  new 
cliair  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres,  with  a  salary  of  £70  a  year,  being  created  by  the 
CJ'own,  B.  was  made  jjrofessor.  lie  held  tiiis  api^ointmenl  until  178;*,  when  he  resijiK-d; 
and  in  the  same  ^^ear  published  his  lA'ctiins,  which  obtained  a  reputation  far  1  cyond 
their  merits,  and  one  that  time  has  by  no  means  sanctioned.  His  lir.>t  volume  of  tier- 
onons  appeared  in  1777,  witii  the  apjuoval  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Avho  had  road  tlieni,  and 
]>roved  a  great  success.  George  III.  sliowed  his  appreciation  of  them  by  bestowing  ou 
B.,  in  1780,  a  pension  of  £200  a  year.  He  also  published  three  otlier  volumes  of  Si'vrnon'*, 
and  prepared  a  fourth,  which  was  printed  after  his  death,  which  took  place  Dec.  27, 
1799.  They  were  all  as  successful  as  the  first  one.  Opinion  about  their  merits  has 
much  changed  since  the  date  of  their  publication;  they  are  now  considered  as  moral 
essays  rather  than  sermon.s.  B.'s  critical  acumen  was  not  great;  he  believed  in  the 
authenticity  of  Ossiau's  poems,  Avhich  he  strenuously  defended. 

■  BLAIR,  James,  d.d.,  1G66-1743;  b.  Scotland.  He  was  sent  in  IGS.")  by  the  bishop  of 
London  as  a  missionary  to  Virginia,  and  in  1G89  was  made  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
ofiic'.T  of  the  colony.  After  long  efforts,  in  1G92,  he  founded  William  and  Mary  college, 
of  which  he  was  first  president.  lie  was  also  president  of  the  council  of  the  colony, 
and  rector  at  Williamsburg.     He  published  many  of  his  sermons  and  discourses. 

■  BIATR,  ]\[oxTOOMERY,  b.  Kentucky,  1813;  son  of  Francis  P.,  sr. ;  educated  at  "West 
Point,  and  served  in  the  Florida  Indian  war,  but  resigned  from  the  army  and  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  U.  S.  district  attorney,  and  (1848^'))  judge  of 
common  pleas.  lie  went  to  Maryland  in  1853,  and  became  solicitor  in  the  federal  court 
of  claims.  In  1857,  hcAvas  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  tlie  Dred  Scott  case;  the  next 
year  president  Buchanan  removed  him  from  his  ollice  of  solicitor.  In  1861,  he  was  post- 
master-general in  Lincoln's  first  cabinet;  but  went  out  in  1S64,  and  has  since  adhered  to 
the  democratic  party. 

BLAIR,  or  Port  Blair,  the  chief  British  convict  .settlement  in  the  Andaman  i.slands 
'Indian  ocean),  on  the  s.e.  siiorc  of  s.  Andaman,  11'  42'  n.  and  i)',\  e. ;  settled  as  a  convict 
depot  in  1789.  It  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  Asia,  and  from  its  position  in  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  is  a  most  important  naval  and  military  station. 

BLAIR,  Robert,  author  of  The  Grace,  was  b.  at  Edinburgh,  where  his  father  was  a 
clergyman,  in  1G99.  After  completing  his  education  for  the  church,  and  traveling  on 
the  continent,  he  received  license,  and  in  1731  was  orda'ned  minister  of  Athelstancford, 
Haddingtonshire,  whei-e  he  lived  in  easy  circumstances  till  his  deatii,  in  174G.  He  Avas 
an  accomplished  and  thoughtful  man,  devoted  cousideri.ble  attention  to  natural  science, 
paiticiilarly  botany,  and  corresponded  on  friendly  terms  witli  several  eminent  contem- 
poraries, among  others,  AV'atts  and  Doddridge.  To  them  he  suianitted  the  .MS.  of  his 
poem,  which  he  had  written  before  his  ordination.  "Watts  ollered  it  to  tw  o  publishers, 
who  thought  it  too  heavy  for  the  times,  antl  it  remained  several  years  unprinted.  It 
afterwards  attained  an  honorable  place  in  the  esteem  of  those  capable  of  appreciating  a 
masculine,  though  somewhat  gloomy  force  of  thought  and  imagery,  applied  to  a  pro- 
foundly suggestive  and  serious  theme.  It  found  a  congenial  illustrator  in  William 
Blake  (q.v.)  B.  was  succeeded  in  his  ministerial  charge  by  the  author  of  Douylun.  His 
son,  Robert  Blair,  of  Avontoun,  became  lord  president  of  the  court  of  .session. 

BLAIR-A'THOL,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Perth,  Scotland,  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Tilt  and  Garry,  about  30  m.  n.n  w.  of  the  city  of  Perth.  Blair  castle,  the 
seat  of  the  duke  of  Athol,  is  situated  here.  The  larch-trees  surrounding  it  are  remark- 
able alike  for  their  enormous  size,  and  for  the  fact  of  their  being  among  the  first  planted 
in  Scotland. 

BLAIR-GOWRIE,  a  village  in  Perthshire,  very  picturesquely  situated  on  the  e.  side 
of  a  range  of  hills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ericlit,  16  m.  n.n.e  of  Perth.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  one  windmg  street.  Pop.  in  '71,  4832.  It  has  flax-spinning  and  weaving  fac- 
tories, driven  by  tl:e  Ericht.  Pure  white  marble  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  Tiiere  is  a 
branch  railway  from  Cupar- Angus. 

BLAIRSVILLE,  a  t.  in  Indiana  co.,  Penn.,53  m.  e.  of  Pittsburgh;  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad,  and  the  Penn.sylvania  canal;  pop.  '70,1054.  It  is  an  important  jjoint 
for  shipping  countrj-  produce  b\'  canal  and  rail. 

BLAKE,  George  Smith.  1803-71;  b.  ^Massachusetts;  commodore  in  the  U.  S.  navy. 
He  was  a  midshipman  in  1818;  lieut.  in  1837;  commander  i)i  1847;  fleet  capt.  and  com- 
mander in  the  Mediterranean  three  years;  capt.  in  1855;  superintendent  of  the  naval 
academy  during  the  civil  war;  and  afterwards  commodore  and  inspector  of  lighthouses. 

BLAKE,  John  Laurls,  d.d.,  1788-1857;  b.  Iscw  Jersey;  graduate  of  Brown  univer- 
sity; licensed   by  the  Rhode  Island  association  ixs  a  Cougregulioual  minister,  but  sooa 
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af^erwards  joined  the  Episcopal  chnrrli.  ITe  established  a  seminary  for  young  ladies  in 
Concord,  which  was  reinovcil  to  Boston  in  1832,  wlicn;  he  had  charge  of  St.  Matthew's 
church.  He  edited  Uw.  LiUraty  Adnfiiser  iuu\  the  Goxpd  Adcocnti:,  and  published  the 
Ttxt-li>)"lz  of  GciMjrapliy  and  Chroiwlvciif,  BMqraphk(d  Dictionary,  Family  Cyclopiedia, 
Letters  on  Confirmation,  and  a  number  of  text-books  for  schools. 

BLAKS,  KocKiiT,  a  celebrated  English  admiral,  who,  more  than  any  other,  contributed 
to  render  Eiigiand  mistress  of  the  sea,  was  b.  at  Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire,  where 
his  father  was  u  merchant,  in  lo98.  An  ardent  republican,  and  a  man  of  hlunt,  straight- 
forward manners,  singularly  devoid  of  fear,  and  of  intlexible  character,  he  was  much 
respected  by  Cromwell,  with  whom,  however,  he  had  no  very  intimate  intercourse. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  raised  a  troop  in  Somersetshire,  and  took  part  in  all 
important  actions  fought  against  the  royalists  in  the  western  counties.  In  1644,  he  sur- 
prised Taunton,  of  which  place  he  was  made  governor,  and  in  that  capacity  gave  proof 
of  no  mean  nulitary  skill.  In  1G49,  in  conjunction  with  two  other  otficers  of  equal  rank, 
he  was  appointed  general  of  the  sea,  the  two  services  at  that  time  not  being  distinct,  as 
they  are  now.  This  was  B.'s  true  spliere,  and  in  it  he  soon  exhibited  transcendent 
ability.  After  destroying,  with  the  exception  of  two  vessels,  the  squadron  of  prince 
liupeVt,  which  had  sought  safety  in  the  Tagus  in  1651,  B.  forced  the  royalists  to  surren- 
der Guernsey.  Jersey,  and  the  Scilh'  isles.  In  ■Mar.,  1653,  he  was  madi-  sole  admiral  of 
the  Heet  for  nine  months,  and  during  this  year  he  fought  four  engagements  with  Dutch 
fleets  under  Tromp,  Kuyter,  and  De  Witt.  In  the  lirst,  on  the  lUth  May,  the  Dutch 
retreated  under  cover  of  darkness,  with  the  loss  of  one  man-of-war  captured,  and 
another  sunk.  Ii>  the  next  engagement,  a  squadron  of  12  ships,  sent  to  protect  the 
herring-vessels  from  the  attacks  of  B.,  were  captured;  and  in  the  third,  on  the  28lh 
Sept.,  3  Dutch  vessels  were  destroyed,  and  the  rear-adnural  taken.  On  the  29th  Nov.. 
a  fleet  of  80  vessels,  under  the  connnand  of  Van  Tromp,  encountered  B.  witli  only  40 
off  the  Goodwin  sands.  The  cotn-ageous-Englishman  .scorned  to  fly  even  fvom  odds  so 
overwhelming,  and  the  result  of  the  action  was  the  loss  of  G  of  his  ships — 2  captured, 
and  4  destroyed;  the  rest,  in  a  .shattered  condition,  sought  safety  in  the  Thames.  A'an 
Tromp  now  had  recourse  to  that  foolish  act  of  bravado  with  wldch  his  name  is  asso- 
ciated: he  tied  a  broom  to  the  mast-head  of  his  vessel,  and  sailed  through  the  channel, 
thus  intimating  that  he  had  swept  English  vessels  clean  out  of  it.  Tromp  little  knew 
the  indomitable  character  of  B.,  or  of  the  nt^tiou  of  wdnch  he  was  the  Avortliy  representa- 
tive on  the  seas.  By  Feb.,  1653,  B.  was  at  sea  again  with  80  ships,  and  falling  in  with 
Van  Tromp  with  about  an  eqn.al  force,  he  at  once  allocked  him,  and  after  a  thiee  daj's' 
running-tight,  the  Dutchman  was  fain  to  seek  slielter  in  the  shallow  Avaters  of  Calais — 
where  the  greater  draught  of  the  Englisli  ships  did  not  admit  of  their  following — with  a 
loss  of  11  men-of-war,  and  30  of  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  he  had  in  convoy.  The  English 
lost  onh^  one  ship.  On  the  3d  and  4th  of  June,  B.  and  his  coadjutors,  Deane  and  Monk, 
won  another  victory  over  Van  Tromp;  but  ili-liealth  prevented  B.  from  taking  part  in 
the  engagement  of  the  29th  July,  which  finallj-  shattered  the  naval  supremacy  of  i :  olland. 
lu  1654,  B.  was  appointed  by  Cromv.cll  to  command  an  Endish  fleet  in  the  ]\Icditer- 
ranean,  where  he  soon  made  the  British  flag  respected  by  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  French 
alike.  The  dey  of  Tunis  refused  t.)  do  it  reverence.  B.  attat-ked  his  capital,  burned 
the  Turkish  fleet  of  nine  ships  which  lay  before  it.  accomplished  a  landing,  and  with  a 
body  of  about  1000  men,  annihilated  an  army  of  3000  Turks,  lie  next  sailed  to  Algiers 
and  Tripoli,  landed,  and  set  free  all  the  Engiisli  who  were  detained  as  slaves.  He  con- 
cluded alliances  highly  favorable  to  England  with  Venice  and  Tuscany.  In  1657,  he 
defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Santa  Cruz.  This'  was  ochaps  one  of  the  most  daring  actions 
in  B.'s  memorable  career.  With  a  wind  blowing  right  into  the  bay — which  was  very 
strongly  defended — B.  dashed  in.  attacked  and  destroyed  the  Spanish  galleons  and  ship- 
ping in  the  harbor,  and,  the  wind  fortunately  changing,  .sailed  one  again  with  a  loss  of 
only  one  ship  and  200  men.  The  Spanish  loss  in  men  and  property  was  immense,  and 
the  terror  the  action  inspired  insured  increased  respect  to  the  English  flag.  His  health 
now  failed;  he  returned  to  England,  and  died,  as  his  ship  entered  the  harbor  of  Plym- 
outh, in  the  year  1657.  Cromwell  honored  his  meiuory  bj'  a  solemn  funeral  proces- 
sion, and  caused  him  to  be  interred  in  Westminster  abbey.  Ills  skill  and  courage  were 
equaled  only  bv  his  disinterested  patriotism.,  sterling  honest}-,  and  love  of  justice;  he 
not  only  gained  a  decided  superiority  over  England  s  mightiest  naval  opponent,  but,  by 
the  bold  tactics  lie  introduced,  infused  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  has  ever  since  dis- 
tinguished the  British  nav}'. 

BLAKE,  WiLT-iAM,  a  celebrated  engraver  and  poet,  was  b.  m  London,  1757.  In 
1789,  ho  published  Sonqn  of  Imiorence  and  of  E-rpericnce,  ithowing  the  Tmo  Contrary  States 
of  the  Human  Soul,  with  about  60  etchings,  remarkable  for  their  peculiar  and  original 
manner.  The  poems  were  equally  singular,  but  many  of  them  exhibited  true  patho.s. 
Some  marginal  designs  for  Young's  Nif]ht  Thonfihtx,  executed  by  B..  were  greatly 
admired  byFlaxman.  B.  lived  in  the  full  belief  that  lie  held  converse  with  the  spirits  of 
the  departed  great — among  others,  with  those  of  JMoses,  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  and 
Milton.  He  published  miincrous  etchings,  chiefly  of  religious  and  cognate  subjects, 
among  the  best  of  wldch  are  his  III !!!<f rations  of  the  i'mok  (f  Job,  and  the  illustrations  of 
B.air's  Grave.     He  died  (Aug.  12,  1a28)  in  poverty  uud  obscurity,  with  the  conviction 
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that  he  was  a  martyr  (o  poetic  art.  Charles  Lamb  regarded  him  as  "one  of  the  raost 
extraordinarv  pcisoiis  of  the  a'^v;  "  and  A.  C.  Swinburne  said  of  him  that  he  was  "  the 
sini^ie  Englishman  of  supreme  and  simple  poetic  genius  of  his  lime."  Sec  Life  of  B.,  by 
Alex.  Gilchrist  (186;i);  WiUiain  B.,  by  Swinburne  (186b);  and  Poetical  Works,  edited  by 
W.  M.  Kossetti  (1874). 

BLAKE,  WiM.iAM  Phipps,  b.  New  York,  1826;  graduate  of  the  Sheffield  scientific 
school;  geologist  of  the  P:icitic  railroad  exploring  expedition  of  1858,  and  author  of  a 
portion  of  the  reports;  edited  the  Aliiri/i;/  Afiif/dziiie;  in  1861-G3  mining  engineer  for 
Japan;  in  the  latter  year  appointed  professor  of  mineralogy,  etc.,  in  the  college  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  geologist  to  the  state  board  of  agriculture,  lie  was  commissioner  for  that 
stale  in  the  Paris  exposition;  executive  commissioner  for  Connecticut  in  the  centennial 
exposition,  and  special  agent  to  Vienna  in  1873.  lie  has  published  ^Silver  Ores  and  Silver 
MiitCK,  Report  on  the  Production  of  PnriouH  McUiU,  Mining  Machines,  etc. 

BLAKELY,  Johnston,  1781-1814;  b.  Ireland.  He  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  North  Carolina,  and  went  into  the  American  navy  in  1800.  In  1813,  he  was  com- 
mander of  the  Wafip,  a  new  sloop  of  war.  In  his  first  cruise  he  captured  the  English 
tiloop  Iteindcdr,  taking  his  prize  into  L'Orient.  On  another  cruise  he  made  several  i)rizes, 
and  captured  the  Aran  and  the  Atalanta.  The  Wasp  was  spoken  Oct.  9,  1814,  but  was 
never  afterwards  heard  from. 

BLAKE Y,  Robert,  b.  England,  1795;  metaphysician  and  author.  He  has  published 
Tlie  Freedom  of  the  Divine  and  Human  Wills,  lliHtory  of  Moral  Sciencs,  Ilintory  of  the  Phi- 
hsophy  of  the  Mind,  Historical  Sketch  of  Logic,  History  of  Politicnl  lAterature,  and  some 
works  on  religious  topics,  and  sporting.  In  1835,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  logic 
and  metaphysics  in  Queen's  college,  Belfast. 

BLANC,  Le,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Indre,  with  a  beautiful  situation 
oil  the  Creuse,  which  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  about  33  m.  w.s.w.  of  Chaleau- 
roux.  Above  B.,  the  river  expands  so  as  to  form  a  lake,  but  at  the  town  it  contracts, 
and  breaks  into  cascades  with  sufficient  fall  to  turn  the  machinery  of  several  manufac- 
tories. B.  is  a  thriving  place,  with  cloth  and  linen  yarn  mills,  potteries,  tanneries, 
vinei;ar-works,  forges,  etc.  It  is  very  ancient,  having  been  frequented  by  the  Romans. 
Pop. '76,  4724. 

BLANC,  Le  [from  ante  Supplement'],  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Indre,  on 
the  Creuse,  33  m.  w.s.w.  from  Chatcauroux.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  and  is  a  neat 
and  well-built  town.  It  was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  but  the  fortifications  are  dis- 
mantled. Its  principal  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  coarse  woolen  cloths,  and  tan- 
ning. Vinegar  is  also  made  here;  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  the  wine  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  in  iron,  fish,  wood,  and  pottery.  There  are  several  iron-works  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  '76,  4724. 

BLANC,  Mont.     See  Mont  Blanc. 

BLANC.  AuGusTE  Alexandre  PniuppE  Charles,  an  engraver,  b.  France,  1815; 
head  of  the  department  of  fine  arts  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  1848-52.  In  1845,  he 
began,  but  has  not  finished,  Vi  History  of  French  Painters  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  He 
has  written  biographies  of  Dutch  and  French  painters  for  the  History  of  Painters  of  All 
Schools.  He  is  also  author  of  Tlte  Complete  Works  of  Rembrandt,  Grammar  of  the  Arts  <f 
Design,  and  other  works,  and  is  editor  of  the  Oazet'te  des  Beaux  Arts. 

BLANC,  Jean  Joseph  Louis,  a  celebrated  French  socialist  and  historian,  was  b.  at 
Madrid,  28th  Oct.,  1813.  In  1820,  he  was  placed  in  the  college  at  Rhodez;  in  1830.  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  became  a  clerk  in  an  attorney's  ottice  for  a  short  time;  but  in  1832  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  education  of  the  son  of  M.  Hallette,  mechanist  of  Arras.  Here 
he  resided  for  two  years,  contributing  largely,  on  literary  and  political  subjects,  to  the 
Progres  du  Pas-de-C^(dais.  He  afterwards  went  to  Paiis,  where  he  contributed  to  various 
political  papers,  and  where  in  1838  he  founded  the  Revne  du  Progres  Politique,  Social  H 
Litteraire,  in  which  he  laid  down  in  a  more  quiet  and  leisurely  way  his  socialistic  theory. 
In  this  he  brought  out  his  chief  work  on  socialism,  the  Organisation  du-  Trarail,  which, 
in  1840,  appeared  in  a  separate  form.  The  book  obtained  for  its  author  a  wide,  enthu- 
siastic popularity  among  the  French  outriers,  who  were  captivated  by  the  brilliancy  of 
the  writing,  the  symmetrical  simplicity  of  the  scheme,  and  the  freshness  of  the  views 
advocated.  The  book  denounces  the  doctrine  of  individualism — i.e.,  individual  and 
competitive  eff"orts  in  labor — and  advocates  the  absorption  of  the  individual  in  a  vast 
"solidarity,"  where  "each  would  receive  according  to  his  needs,  and  contribute  accord- 
ing to  his  abilities."  B.  ne::t  published  (in  1841-44)  a  historical  work,  entitled  Rerolvtion 
Francaise:  Histoire  de  Dix  Ans,  1830-40,  which  produced  a  deadly  effect  on  the  Orleans 
dynasty.  Louis  Philippe  afterwards  declared  that  ""it  acted  like  a  battering  ram  against 
the  bulwarks  of  loyalty  in  France."  It  owed  its  success  partly  to  the  exposure  it  gave 
of  the  scandalous  jobbery  and  immorality  of  the  crown  and  its  advisers,  partly  to  that 
passionate  ardor  which  chansred  the  tranquillity  of  history  into  the  vehemence  of  a 
pamphlet,  and  partly  to  its  academic  pomp  of  style.  This  was  followed  by  the  first 
volume  of  a  Histoire  de  la.  Revolution  Francaise,  in  which  the  author's  aim  was  not  only 
to  describe,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  tlie  incidents  of  the  first  revolution,  but  the 
social  history  of  the  18th  century.     On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Feb.  revolution  of  1848, 
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B.  seemed  likely  to  play  an  important  part.  ITis  connection  wiih  the  party  of  the 
Ri'fonne  journal,  and  his  popularity  witii  ihc  workintr  classes,  led  to  ids  being  appointed 
a  memljer  of  tiie  provisional  i^ovcrnniciit.  He  was  ])lac('d  l)y  ^-ovornmcnt  at  tlu;  licaii  of 
tlie  creat  coinnnssiori  foi-  discussiriL;  tlic  prolileni  of  lal)oi\  At  tlu-  same  time,  .Marie, 
nunisterof  public  works,  l)C<^aii — but  wiilioi.t  li.'s  ro-opcralion — tocstablish  ihe  ^o-called 
national  workshops,  which  were  to  brinu:  about  the  realization  of  the  socialistic  prin- 
ciple, but  which  only  proved  the  hazardous  ami  impracticable  character  of  B,'s  doctrine."?. 
The  national  workshops  led  to  the  arrest  of  the  15ili  May.  1H4«.  when  B.  nomiually,  if 
not  actually,  again  played  a  prominent  part.  A  proposal  was  made  to  prosecute  him, 
hut  it  was  negatived  by  the  national  assembly.  Atier  the  June  insurrection,  he  was 
again  accused,  and  prosecuUjd  for  conspiracy,  but  contrived  to  escape  to  London,  v/here 
lie  spent  many  years.  During  his  exile,  he  devoted  himself  to  political  and  historical 
literature.  In  1849  appeared  his  Appelauj; Hon neten  Gens,  and  CatechmnedentSocMHaien; 
in  18.")0,  Piif/es  d' llMtoire  dc  la  Iti'culution  de  Fecricr;  and  in  Ibol,  Pins  de  Girondiitx;  la 
RepubUque  line  et  Indivisible.  Tlie  worii  which  has  secured  lum  tlie  most  enduring  repu- 
tation is  his  IIis/o)'y  of  the  French  7?(Wy/w<?"n,  written  during  his  residence  in  England.  It 
i.s  characterized  by  extensive  and  original  research,  which  has  frequently  enabled  tlie 
author  to  reverse  the  common  verdicts  on  historical  personages,  and  to  ex'plode  many  of 
the  extravagant  stories  of  the  stormy  period  of  which  it  treat.s.  In  style,  it  is  eloquent, 
hold,  and  digiutied;  and  if  its  sentunents  do  not  always  commend  themselves  to  the  sober 
judgment  of  English  readers,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  in  regard  to  its  candor, 
impartiality,  and  power.  It  consists  of  12  volumes.  On  the  fall  of  the  empire  in  IbTO, 
B.  returned  to  France,  and  in  1871  he  was  returned  to  the  national  as.seuibly.  B.  has  a 
great  cominatul  of  the  English  language. 

BLANCH,  or  Blfncii  Holding  is  one  of  the  ancient  feudal  tenures  in  the  law  of 
Scotland  relating  to  laud,  the  duty  payable  to  the  suiierior  or  lord  heing  in  general  a 
trifling  sum,  as  a  penny  Sc-ots,  or  merely  illu.sory,  as  a  ])eppercorn,  "if  asked  only," 
altliouirh  it  may  happen  that  the  duty  is  of  greater  value.  Anciently,  many  estates  in 
Scotland  were  held,  both  of  the  crown  and  other  superiors,  by  this  tenure.  l)ut  it  is  now 
Sieldoui  adopted  in  the  constitution  of  an  original  right,  of  property.  See  Chauteb, 
Tenuuk. 

BLANCH ATiD,  Francois,  1738-1809;  a  French  aeronaut  who  made  many  attempts 
to  build  a  flying-machine.  In  1784.  he  tried  a  balloon  with  wings  or  sails,  and  a  rudder. 
The  next  year  he  crossed  the  English  channel  by  balloon,  and  the  same  j'car  invented 
the  parachute.  He  came  to  the  United  States  iu  179(3,  and  gave  many  balloon  exhibi- 
tions. Two  years  later,  at  Kouen,  he  took  up  16  pensons  with  a  single  balloon,  and 
lauded  them  safely  15  m.  away.  While  at  the  Hague,  engaged  iu  his  GGth  u.scent,  he 
died  from  apoplexy.  His  widow  followed  the  business  until  1819,  when  in  an  ascent  at 
Paris,  fireworks  destroyed  her  balloon,  and  she  was  killed  by  tlie  fall  therefrom. 

BLANCH ARD,  L.\m.\n,  h.  England,  1820;  about  1845  he  was  editor  of  GhamherH' 
London  Journal,  ami  com^Wev  oi  various  guides  and  hand-books.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  stories,  essays,  farces,  burlesques,  and  dramas;  edited  Willoughby's  Sluilxspcare, 
wrote  the  Man  Without  a  Destiny,  etc.,  and  for  nearly  80  years  has  furidshcd  the  Clirist- 
mas  plays  for  Drury  lane  theater.  He  has  been  more  than  15  years  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Daily  lelegrnph. 

BLANCHARD,  Thomas,  1788-1864;  b.  ]\Iass. ;  mechanic  and  inventor.  Among  his 
inventions  were  a  machine  for  making  tacks,  one  for  turning  gun-barrels,  a  lathe  for 
turning  gim-.stocks  and  other  irregular  shapes;  a  steam  wa^on,  before  locomotives  were 
used;  contrivan<!es  to  aid  steamboats  in  ascending  rapids,  and  a  maeliine  for  bending 
large  timber.     He  received  in  all  more  than  25  patents  for  important  inventions. 

BLANCHB-LYON,  the  title  of  one  of  the  English  pursuivants  at-arms.  See  Pursui- 
vant. 

BLANCHE  OF  CASTILE.  1187-1232;  daughter  of  Alphonso  IX.  and  Elcanora  of 
England  (daughter  of  Henry  II.);  married,  according  to  treaty,  to  Louis,  heir-apparent 
to  the  crown  of  France.  After  the  death  of  Richard  the  lion-hearted,  the  nobles  opposed 
to  John  offered  the  English  crown  to  Louis,  and  his  wife  urged  its  acceptance:  but  the 
death  of  John  ended  the  conspiracy.  Blanche  was  the  maiu  reliance  of  Louis  when  lie 
became  king,  and  after  his  death  she  was  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  Louis 
IX.,  during  wliich  time  she  defeated  a  powerful  conspiracy  to  put  a  sou  of  Philip  Augu.s- 
tus  on  the  throne.  She  acquired  Toulouse  by  treaty,  compelled  the  submission  of  the 
duke  of  Brittany,  and  aided  the  count  of  Cliampagne  in  securing  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre.  She  had  remarkable  executive  talent,  and  personally  supervised  all  govern- 
ment departments,  not  excepting  the  army.  When  her  son  was  19  years  or  age,  slie 
married  him  to  Marguerite  of  Provence,  wlio  was  only  12;  and  wjien  .she  yielded  up  hex 
powers  in  1236.  France  was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  She  again  ruled  as  regent 
while  Louis  was  gone,  again.st  her  strong  protest,  to  the  crusade.  Louis  required  great 
sums  of  money,  and  when  finally  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Egypt  further  large  siuns  were 
demanded  for  his  release.  The  common  ])eople  of  France  rebelled  against  the  neces- 
sary taxation,  but  she  put  them  down  with  a  strong  hand;  and  in  spite  of  all  these 
embarrassments  she  firmly  resisted  the  encroachments  attempted  by  the  church.  France 
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has  seldom  had  so  able  and  excellent  a  ruler,  or  lost  one  whose  death  was  more  univer- 
sally liinK-nlcd. 

BLANCHING  is  a  process  resorted  to  by  gardeners,  to  prevent  certain  secretion*^  which 
in  ordinaiy  circumstances  talic  place  in  tlic  leaves  of  plants,  and  to  render  tiicin  jiiore 
pleasant  and  wliolcsomc  for  food.  The  action  of  IJLilit  is  indis|)ciisal)lc  to  llu*  d'-conipo- 
Mtion  of  carlioiiic  acid  by  tlie  leaves  of  plants,  and.  conscqiicnlly,  to  tlie  elaboration  of 
many  of  the  substances  from  which  they  dciive  their  peculiar  qualities;  llie  exclusion 
of  light,  tiierefore,  renders  them  white,  or  nearly  so.  and  deprives  them  of  much  of 
their  natural  cf)arsenc>s  iuid  bitterness — as  in  the  familiar  examples  of  leltuee,  celery, 
seakale,  etc.  B.  is  accomiilishcd  in  various  ways,  as  by  drawim^  o.p  earth  to  the  plants, 
when  the  lower  part  of  the  le:if  or  leaf-stalk  alone  is  to  be  blanched;  tyinii:  the  whole 
leaves  toircther,  by  which  the  inner  ones  are  blanched  in  a  .somewhat  imi)erfect  way,  as 
is  commoidy  done  wiih  lettuce;  coverin.u^  witii  boxes,  jjots,  or  t!ie  like,  as  the  practice  is 
with  sea  kale;  cau.siiig  the  leaves  to  grow  up  through  litter,  etc.  The  ligure  represents 
a  very  convenient  B.-pot,  of  French  invention;  it  is  made  of  eartlu-nware,  and  per- 
forated with  many  holes.  B.,  although  so  simple  and  easy,  i.s  of  great  imiiortance  in 
the  art  of  gardening,  and  the  usefulness  of  many  plants  very  much  depends  upon  it. 
In  cabl)age,  and  some  other  cultivated  plants  whose  leaves  form  themselves  into  com- 
pact heads,  there  is  a  natural  B.  or  etiolation. 

BLANC-MANGE',  so  called  from  its  white  appearance,  is  ajelly  made  of  isinglass  and 
milk.  The  lolhiw  ing  is  the  ortlinary  recipe  for  making  it.  Take  a  quart  of  sweet  milk 
or  cream,  and  put  in  it  two  ounces  of  the  best  isinglass,  with  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  a 
blade  of  mace,  and  white  sugar  to  taste.  Put  the  whole  in  a  saucepan,  and  let  it  boil  a 
quiutcr  of  an  hour;  then  mix  with  6  bitter  almonds  and  24  sweet  ones,  beaten  into  a 
paste  with  a  little  water;  strain  through  a  piece  of  muslin;  and  having  let  the  comjjosi- 
t  on  settle  a  little,  pour  into  a  mold,  aiid  turn  it  out  when  cold.  Soyer  sives  one  oimce 
(f  isinglass  to  a  quart  of  milk,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
cinnamon,  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  half  of  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  and  a  bay-leaf,  jirepared 
as  above.  B.  is  also  made  of  calfs-foot  jelly  and  eggs,  of  arrow  root  and'  milk,  etc.;  and 
the  tlavor  is  modiiied  to  taste. 

BLANCO,  a  co.  in  central  Texas;  on  Perdinaiis  river;  727  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  1187 — 44 
colored:  in  "80,  3550;  an  agricultural  region,  chieliy  prairie.     Co.  seat,  Blanco. 

BLANCO,  Cape,  a  remarkable  headland  on  the  w.  coast  of  Africa,  in  lat.  20'47'n.,  and 
long.  KJ  58'  w.,  the  extremityof  a  rockj^  ridge  (called  Jebel-El-Bieii,  or  White  mountain) 
which  projects  from  the  Sahara  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  then  bending  southward, 
forms  a  commodious  harbor  called  the  Great  bay.  The  bay  and  town  of  Arguin,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  limit  of  ancient  navigation  in  this  direction,  lies  some  miles 
to  the  southward.  Southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  Grande  the  shores  are  of  a  low 
sandy  character,  with  a  current  tending  s. w.,  and  prevalent  n.e.  trade-wind;  northward 
from  ca;ie  B.  to  cape  Geer,  the  coast  is  rocky,  with  a  moderate  elevation.  On  account 
of  the  deliciency  of  good  harbors,  the  prevalence  of  w.  winds,  and  other  causes,  the 
casualties  to  shijiping  are  very  numerous.  The  constancy  of  w.  wind  on  a  coast 
almost  wholly  v.ithin  the  sphere  of  the  trade-winds,  is  very  remarkable,  and  is 
accounted  for  bj'  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  by  the  heat  of  the  sands  of  the  Sahara.  The 
natives  of  the  Canary  islands  carry  on  a  pretty  lucrative  fishery  in  the  bay  in  boats  of 
from  100  to  150  tons  burden.  Cape  B.  .which  is  composed  of  mixed  calcareous  and  sili- 
cious  sandstone,  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1441. — Cape  B.  is  also  the 
name  of  several  less  important  headlands  in  Spain,  Greece,  America,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

BLAND,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Virginia;  330  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  4000 — 217  colored.  Productions 
agricultural;  co.  seat,  Mechanicsburg. 

BLAND,  a  beverage  which  is — or  formerly  was — a  common  drink  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Shetland  islands  during  the  summer  months.  It  is  prepared  from  the  whey 
or  serum  of  churned  milk,  and  is  said  to  be  an  agreeable  beverage.  Dr.  Edmondston, 
in  his  Mem  of  the  Zetland  Islands,  describes  B.  as  being,  when  twelve  months  old.  pcr- 
fectlj'  good  and  transparent;  its  flavor  then  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  lemon- 
juice. 

BLAND,  Theodcrtc,  1742-90;  an  American  patriot,  descendant  of  Pocahontas:  edu- 
cated in  medicine  in  Edinburgh;  practiced  in  Virginia,  and  espoused  the  cau.se  of  the 
colonics.  He  was  licut.col.  of  Virginia  cavaliy.  and  served  through  the  war,  being  an 
inlimate  friend  and  confidant  of  Washington.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  under  the 
federal  constitution.  He  left  the  "  Bland  Papers,"  in  which  are  many  valuable  facts 
concerning  the  struggle  for  liberty. 

BLANDFOPtD,  a  t.  in  Hampden  co.,  Mass.;  pop.  '70,  1026.  It  has  manufactories 
and  a  good  public  library;  its  picturesque  scenery  and  elevated  situation,  about  2000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  make  it  a  favorite  summer  resort. 

ELAND  FOED-FO  SUM,  or  MarivET  Blandford,  a  t.  in  Dorsetshire,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  St(;ur,  16  m.  n.e.  of  Dorchester.  It  lies  in  a  fine  tract  of  pasture-land, 
famed  for  its  multitude  of  cows.     It  suffered  much  in  1579,  1677,  1713,  and  1731,  from 
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fire.  It  is  hnilt  of  brick,  and  is  neat  and  rpirular.  It  was  formerly  famed  for  its  manu- 
factures of  bandstriugs  and  lace,  the  point-lace  bringing  £30  a  yard.  Shirt-buttons  ara 
mad(!  licre.     Pop.  in  1871,  4U11. 

BLANDEATA,  Giorgio,  the  founder  of  Uiiitarianism  in  Poland  and  Transylvania, 
was  a  native  of  Saluzzo,  iu  Italy,  lie  had  established  himself  as  a  physician  at  Pavia, 
when  he  was  C()m]>elled,  on  account  of  lii.s  heretical  opinions,  to  tiy  to  Geneva  in  15.56, 
where  at  first,  and  to  avoid  further  molestation,  lie  feigned  to  agi'ee  with  Calvin.  In 
1558.  he  went  to  Poland,  hoping  to  find  there  greater  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech;  and  in  1503  he  betook  himself  to  the  court  of  .lohn  Sigisinund,  prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania, whose  favorite  physician  he  became.  Here  he  excited  himself  prudentlj- Imt 
assiduou.sly  to  spread  his  doctrines,  and  succeeded  -in  forming  a  considerable  jiarty.  In 
his  old  age,  however,  the  hrat  of  his  pro.'^elytizing  zeal  died  out;  and  it  is  asserted  that, 
to  preserve  his  worldly  interests,  he  even  forsook  the  cause  of  the  Unitarian.s,  and  favored 
that  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  in  high  esteem  with  the  prince.  He  Avas  murdered  in  1590 
by  his  nephew,  whom  he  had  threatened  to  disinherit  on  account  of  his  attachment  to 
the  Catholic  church.     B.'s  religious  treatises  are  entirely  destitute  of  importance. 

BLANE.  Sir  Gilbekt,  a  distinguished  physician,  wash,  at  Blanefield,  Ayrshire,  Aug. 
29,  1749.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh  university,  and  afterwards  became  jiriv'ate  physician 
to  lord  Rodney,  whom  in  that  capacity  he  accompanied  in  1780,  wlien  Rodney  assumed 
the  command  of  the  West  Indian  .squadron.  On  one  occasion,  when  all  the  officers 
were  wounded,  B.'s  bravery  was  so  conspicuous,  that  lord  Rodney  iniinediatcly  obtained 
for  him  the  appointment  of  jihysician  to  the  fleet.  In  1785,  he  was  elected  jihysician  to 
St.  Thomas's  hospital,  London,  having  previously  been  appointed  physician  extraordi- 
nary to  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  1795,  he  was  chosen  head  of  the  navy  medical  board, 
and  was  greatly  instnunental  in  introducing  the  use  of  lemon-juice,  so  clYective  in  pre- 
venting scurvy,  into  every  vessel  in  the  navy;  and  in  many  other  ways  he  was  active  in 
promoting  mea.sures  for  the  prevention  or  remedy  of  diseases  on  boaid  ship.  In  1809, 
he  was  employed  to  report  on  the  cause  of  the  unhealtliiness  of  the  AValcheren  anny, 
and  the  following  year  he  was  .sent  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  naval 
arsenal  and  dockyard  at  Northfleet.  In  1812,  he  had  a  baronetcy  conferred  upon 
him,  and  in  the  same  year  the  prince  regent  made  him  his  physician  inordinary.  "When 
the  duke  of  Clarence  ascended  the  throne  as  William  IV.  in  1830,  he  made  B",  then  81 
years  old,  his  first  physician.  B.  died  June  26th,  1834.  He  published  several  valuable 
•works,  characterized  by  varied  knov»ledge  and  originality  of  thought,  the  mo.st  popular 
and  useful  of  which  are,  Obxeri'nfions  on  the  Diseases  of  Seamen,  a  lecture  on  Muscular 
Moiion,  ai'd  Elements  of  Medical  Logic. 

ELANJtS,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Gcrona,  and  22  m.  s.  of  the  city  of  that 
name,  witli  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean.     Pop.  5000. 

BLANK  BONDS  were  Scotch  securities,  in  which  the  creditor's  name  was  left  blank, 
and  which  passed  by  mere  delivery,  the  bearer  or  holder  being  at  liberty  to  insert  his 
name  in  the  blank  space,  and  sue  for  payment.  The  intention  originally  was  to  save 
the  expense  of  conveyances,  and  to  facilitate  the  transmission  of  the  obligation;  but 
experience  having  proved  that  they  were  capable  of  being  used  for  fraudulent  purposes, 
these  bonds  were,  by  a  Scottish  act,  passed  in  1696,  declared  void.  The  act,  however, 
excepts  from  its  provisions  the  notes  of  trading  companies,  and  indor.sements  of  bills  of 
exchange.     See  Bond,  Secukity. 

BLANK  CARTRIDGES.  The  distinction  between  Hank  and  lall  cartridges  will  be 
found  noticed  under  Cartridge. 

ELANKENBTJRG,  a  t.  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  37  m.  s.s.e.  of  the  capital,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  borders  of  the  Harz  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  732  ft,  above  the  sea.  It 
has  a  gymnasium,  and  several  charitable  and  educational  institutions.  Pop.  '75,  4519, 
chiefly  engaged  in  mining;  iron,  marble,  and  dye-earths  being  plentiful  in  the  surround- 
ing districts.  On  the  Blankenstein.  a  rocky  height  immediately  adjoining  the  town, 
there  is  a  palace  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick;  and  on  the  lofty  summit  of  the 
Regensteiu.  about  half  a  mile  distant,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  large  castle,  with  many 
ciiambers,  hewn  out  of  the  rock  by  Henry  the  fowler  in  919.  Louis  XVIII.  resided  at 
B.  as  comte  de  Lille,  1796-98. 

BLANK  VERSE  is  verse  without  rhyme  (q.v.),  and  depending  upon  meter  (q.v.) 
alone.  The  cla.ssical  productions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets — at  least  such  of 
them  as  have  come  down  to  u.s — are  composed  on  this  principle;  and,  accordingly, 
when  the  pa.ssion  for  imitating  classical  models  set  in,  rhyme  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  an  invention  of  Gothic  barbarism,  and  attempts  were" made  in  most  countries  to 
shake  it  off.  The  first  specimen  of  blank  verse  in  English  is  a  translation  of  the  second 
and  fourth  books  of  Virgil's  yUncid,  bj-  the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  executed  in  1547; 
but  it  had  been  used  by  Italian  and  Spanish  writers  as  earh' as  about  the  beginning  of 
that  century.  In  England,  its  adaptation  to  the  drama  was  at  once  felt,  and  in  that 
department  of  poetry  it  sooa  became  and  has  continued  dominant — if  we  except  the 
effort  made  by  Di-ydcn  and  others,  after  the  restoration,  to  return  to  rhymed  plays; 
but  in  other  idnds  of  poetry,  it  was  not  till  the  appearance  of  Parad'.^te  Lost  (1667) 
that  it  could  be  said  to  have  taken  root;  and  even  then  the  want  of  rhymes  was  felt, 
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at?  tlie  poet  cxpocted  it  would.  Many  poets  have  since  followed  Milton's  example; 
and  English  nairalive,  didactic,  and  descriptive  poetry  is  purUy  in  ii.  V..  partly  in 
rhymed  couplets.  It  is  chietly  in  "heroic"  meter,  as  it  is  caiJcHl — lliat  is,  in  verses  or 
lines  of  ten  syiiiililes — that  bhiiik  verse  has  found  a  firm  footiiit,'.  Some,  in  fact, 
■would  restrict  the  name  B.  V.  to  lines  of  ten  syllal)les,  not  considerinir  it  applicable  to 
such  nietcis  as  tliose  of  So'illicy's  'J huhtha  and  Lonsjfcllow's  Hiinnttlui.  —  Dramatic  B. 
V.  is  cliaracterized  by  the  frequent  occin-renee  of  a  supernumerary  syllabic  at  the  end 
of  the  line: 

To  be  I  or  not  |  to  be.  |  that  is  I  the  qnesjiion.' 

Whether  |  'tis  no|bier  in  |  tlie  niinU  \  tu  sut'i/er. 

In  Italian  and  Spanish.  B.  V.  never  became  popular,  and  still  less  in  French.     The 

German  lani,nia<j;(!  seems  to  admit  every  variety  (^f  blank  meter. 

BLANQUI,  Jkkomk  ADoi.riit;,  one  of  the  first  French  economi.sts,  was  b.  at  Nice, 
2Sth  iS'ov.,  1798,  and  educated  at  the  lyceum  of  that  city.  In  1814,  his  family  quitted 
Nice,  and  younii,'  B.  went  to  complete  his  studies  at  Pai'is,  when^  he  beca)iie  acquainted 
with  J.  B.  Say,  who  induced  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  study  of  i)olilical  economy. 
In  1825,  by  Say's  recommendation,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  and  of  indus- 
trial economy  in  the  connnercial  school  at  Paris.  On  the  death  of  Say,  lie  was  appointed 
professor  of  industrial  economy  in  the  conservatoire  des  arts  et  metiers,  and  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Dictioniudre  de  t Iminstrie  MannfacturQre,  Voin)neiriiile,  et  Ar/ri- 
cole.  In  June,  18:58.  he  became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  moral  and  political  sciencfj. 
The  academy  sent  hiin  to  Corsica,  to  study  the  condition  of  that  country,  and  in  1839, 
to  Algiers  tor  the  same  purpo.se.  In  1841,  he  visited  Turkey,  In  1851,  tlie  academy, 
which  highly  value<i  his  abilities,  requested  him  to  furnish  a  comi)lete  account  of  London 
in  its  financial  and  other  aspects.  This  task  he  executed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  savans 
who  employed  him.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  28th  Jan.,  1854.  B.  as  a  national  econo- 
mist, was  somewhat  inclined  to  socialism.  Like  his  master,  Say,  he  was  in  favor  of 
free-trade.  In  method,  lie  is  ingenious;  in  style,  transparent;  and  even  the  dryest  di,%- 
cussions  become  interesting,  from  his  lively  mode  of  treating  them.  His  princijial  works 
are — Voyarje  d'lin  Jeune  Frangais  en  Am/lcterre  et  en  Ecosac  (Paris,  1824);  Resume  de 
VHlHtoLredn  Commcrct  et  de  rindusfrt'e  (Faris,  1826);  Precis  Elementaire  d'Economie  Poli- 
tique, precede  d'nne  Introduction  Hi^torique,  et  suivi  d'une  Pior/raphie  des  Economistts, 
etc.  (Paris,  1826);  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  Ilistoire  de  I  Economic  Politique  en 
Europe,  d<'pui-'<  les  Anciens  jusqu'il  nos  joura,  suivie  d'une  Bibliographie  raiaonnee  des 
Principanx  Oucragcs  d' Economic  Politique. 

BLANQUI,  Louis  Auouste,  the  brother  of  the  economist,  was  b.  at  Nice  in  1805. 
He  has  made  himself  conspicuous  chietly  by  his  rabid  advocacy  of  the  most  extreme 
political  opinions.  From  an  early  age,  he  dabbled  in  conspiracy,  and  submitted  to  its 
penalties  with  the  pride  of  a  martyr.  After  the  revolution  of  Fel). ,  he  formed  the 
central  republican  society,  which  menaced  the  vjry  existence  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. He  it  was  also  who  organized  the  revolutionary  attentat  of  the  15th  May,  the  aim 
of  which  was  to  overthrow  the  constituent  assembly.  At  the  head  of  an  excited 
mass,  he  made  his  appearance  before  the  national  representatives,  and  with  that  melo- 
dramatic love  of  liberty  which  makes  a  French  patriot  fancy  it  to  be  his  first  and  most 
sacred  function  to  cmancijiate  the  world,  demanded  the  resuscitation  of  the  Polish  natioiir 
ality !  His  coadjutor,  M.  Huber,  went  a  step  further,  and  pronounced  the  dissolution 
of  the  assembly.  The  latter  fortunately  proved  itself  strong  enough  to  crush  this  inso- 
lence. B.  was  arrested,  and  condemned  to  10  years'  imprison  in  jiit  in  Belleisle.  In 
1861,  he  was  sentenced  to  other  4  years' imprisonment.  He  appeared  again  as  one  of 
the  most  active  spirits  in  the  red  republican  movement  of  1870-71,  and  once  more 
became  a  prisoner  of  state. 

BLAFS,  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the  order  coleoptera,  the  type  of  a  tribe  called  hlap- 
sideo,  the  species  of  which  are  numerous,  all  of  a  dark  color,  destitute  of  wings,  and 
having  the  elytra  or  wing-cases  united  together.  They  run  slowly,  however,  in  com- 
parison with  many  kinds  of  beetles,  and  inhabit  dark  and  damp  situations,  feeding 
chiefly  on  dead  vegetable  matter.  They  have  the  power  of  secreting  and  emitting  a 
brownish,  acrid,  irritating  fluid,  of  a  peculiar  and  penetrating  odor,  with  which  they 
appear  to  be  furnished  for  the  purpose  of  self-defense,  and  which  some  of  them  are 
capable  of  throwing  to  a  distance  of  6  or  8  inches.  Blaps  7nortisaga  is  a  common  British 
species,  of  about  1  in.  long,  and  of  a  shining  black  color.  It  is  sometimes  called  D.\rk- 
LING  Beictle.  and  C'hurcht.\iid  BF:ETiiE,  sometimes  seems  to  share  with  the  cockroach 
(q.v.)  the  appellation  of  Black  Beetle.  It  is  a  frequent  companion  of  the  cockroach 
in  pantries  and  cellars. — Blaps  sulcata  is  cooked  with  butter,  and  eaten  by  Turkish 
women  in  Egypt,  under  the  notion  that  it  will  make  them  fat,  this  being,  in  their 
estimation,  one  of  the  chief  points  of  beauty. 

BLARNEY,  a  village  in  Ireland,  4  m.  from  Cork,  having  a  castle  built  in  1449  by 
Cormac  McCarty.  Near  the  castle  are  the  "groves  of  Blarney,"  and  on  the  summit  of 
the  castle  tower  is  the  stone,  the  kissing  of  which  is  said  to  endow  one  with  the  gift  of 
coaxing,  wheedling,  and  flattering.  The  true  stone  is  said  to  be  one  in  a  wall  where  it 
can  be  kissed  only  by  a  person  held  over  the  parapet.  The  name  has  given  a  noun,  a 
verb,  and  a  participle  to  the  English  language. 


OQX  IJlanqilI. 

v2«>  Blasphemy. 

BIASIUS,  a  saint  and  martyr,  was  bishop  of  Sebaste,  in  Oappadocia,  when  Liciuius 
began  a  liloody  persecution  of  the  Christians.  B.  left  the  town,  and  concealed  himself 
in  an  luiknowu  chasm  in  the  rocks,  but  his  abode  was  discovered  by  Agricola,  while  out 
hunting.  The  saint  was  conveyed  to  Sebaste,  and  as  he  steadfastly  refused  to  deny 
Christ,  and  worship  the  heathen  gods,  he  Avas  put  to  death  (316  a.d.)  with  circum.^taucos 
of  the  most  horrid  cruelty.  At  one  period,  his  worship  must  liave  been  widely  ditfuscd. 
jiidging  from  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  his  relics  were  scattered.  The  wool- 
combers  claim  him  as  their  patron,  for  the  singular  reason  that  he  was  tortured,  among 
other  instruments,  with  a  wool-comb.  At  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  there  is  a  septcauial 
procession  of  that  craft  on  his  day.  The  practice  of  invoking  St.  B.  in  cases  of  sore 
throats,  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  circum.stauce  that,  when  young,  he  saved  the 
only  son  of  a  rich  widow  from  l)eing  choked  by  a  tish-boiic.  It  has  been  conjectured, 
however,  that  the  wooUcomb  lias  prol)ably  been  mistaken  for  a  fish-bone,  and  that  the 
story  of  the  rich  widow's  oidy  son  is  simply  a  myth  elaborated  in  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstance.    St.  B.'s  day  is  the  8d  February. 

BLASPHEMY  is  an  offense  against  God  and  religion,  by  denying  to  the  Almighty  his 
being  anil  providence;  or  by  contumelious  reproaches  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesu< 
Christ;  also  all  profane  scofHngat  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  exposing  them  to  ridicule  and 
(X)ntenipt.  Seditious  words,  moreover,  in  derogation  of  the  established  religion  may  be 
proved  under  a  charge  of  blasphemy.  These  all  are  offenses  punishable  at  common  lav^ 
by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  other  infamous  corporal  punishment;  for  Christianity  is 
lield  to  be  part  of  the  laws  of  England;  and  a  blasphemous  libel  may  be  prosecuted  as 
an  offense  at  common  law,  and  punished  with  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  Gathercole'js 
ca.se,  tried  at  York,  in  1S88,  where  the  defendant,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, was  prosecuted  for  a  libel  on  a  Roman  Catholic  uunuery,  and  in  which  he  also 
made  a  violent  attack  on  the  tenets  and  the  morality  of  the  Bonian  Catholic  church,  it 
was  laid  down  by  the  judge  wiio  tried  the  case  (the  late  baron  Alderson),  that  a  person 
maj',  without  being  liable  to  prosecution  for  it,  attack  .Judaism,  or  ^rahommedauism,  or 
even  any  sect  of  the  Christian  religion,  save  the  established  religion  of  the  country;  and 
the  only  reason  why  the  atter  is  in  a  different  situation  from  the  others  is  because  it  is 
t/i£  form,  tstdhiiflu'd  hi/  laic,  and  is  therefore  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
Biit  any  general  attack  on  Christiaiuty  is  also  the  subject  of  criminnl  prosecution, 
because  Cliiistianity  is  the  public  religion  of  the  country.  Thus,  as  an  offense  against 
religion.  B.  may  assume  one  of  two  forms:  fir.st,  either  as  against  the  articles  and  creeds 
of  the  estaltiished  church:  or  secondly,  as  against  a  dissenting  community,  in  the  libel 
against  whom,  a  general  attack  on  the  Christian  religion  is  involved.  The  B.  must  in 
some  mannt'r  have  l)een  overtly  and  publicly  declared,  either  by  a  speech  on  some  pvtb- 
Hc  occasion,  or  by  the  act  of  publication  in  print. 

The  Scotcii  law  regarding  this  offense  is  now  very  much  the  same.  The  old  severe 
Scotch  acts,  one  passed  in  1661,  and  another  in  1695,  which  provided  capita!  punishment 
for  offenses  of  this  description,  were  repealed  by  the  53  Geo.  III.  c.  160.  The  punish- 
ment is  now  arbitrary  at  common  law;  and  by  the  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  47,  the  punishment  of 
B.  is  further  restricted,  and  made  the  same  as  in  England.  It  is  also  enacted  by  the 
second  section  of  that  act.  that  a  person  convicted  of  a  second  offen.se  may  be  adjudged, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  either  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  fine  or  imprisonment, 
or  both,  or  to  be  h/intxhed  the  country;  but  the  provision  as  to  the  punishment  of  banish- 
ment is  repealed  by  the  7  Will.  lY.  c.  5.  The  latest  and  most  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  Scotch  law  regarding  this  offense,  is  a  case  that  was  tried  before  the  high  court  (/f 
justiciary  in  1843.  The  prisoner,  who  defended  himself,  was  accused,  convicted,  and 
tjcntenced  to  imprisonment  for  fifteen  months,  for  publishing  profane,  impious,  and 
blasphemous  books,  containing  a  denial  of  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  devised,  contrived,  and  intended  to  ridicule  and  bring 
into  contemi)t  the  same.  In  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  prisoner  endeavored  to  justify 
his  conduct  by  quotations  from  the  Bible,  which,  he  maintained,  warranted  the  lang-uage 
of  the  blasphemous  works  in  question.  But  the  court  would  not  allow  such  a  li^e  of 
<lefense,  and  the  loi'd  justice-clerk  (the  late  right  honorable  .John  Hope),  in  charging  tl.3 
jur}',  pointed  out  that  the  indictment  charged  that  the  wicked  and  felonious  public^ition 
of  such  worlcs  .V  a  crime,  and  that  therefore  the  jury  were  not  to  consider  themselves 
ensrnged  in  any  theological  discussion,  but  simply  in  ti-ying  whether  a  known  and  rec- 
ognized otlense  against  tlie  law  had  been  committed.  His  lordship  proceeded  further  to 
expound  the  law  as  follows:  '"iNow,  the  law  of  Scotland,  apart  from  all  questions  of 
church  establishment  or  church  government,  has  declared  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  arc 
of  supreme  authoruy.  It  gives  every  man  the  right  of  regulating  his  faith  or  not  by  the 
standard  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  gives  full  scope  to  private  judgment,  regarding  the' 
doctrines  contained'  therein;  but  it  expressly  provides  that  all  •blasphemies  shall  be 
suppressed,' and  that  they  who  publi.sh  opinions  'contrary  to  the  known  principles  of 
Christianity,'  may  be  lawfully  called  to  account,  and  proceeded  againb.t  by  the  civil 
magistrate.  This  L;w  does  not  imjiose  upon  individuals  any  obligations  as  to  Iheir  belief. 
It  leaves  free  and  independent  the  right  of  private  belief,  but  it  carefully  protects  that 
which  w;-is  established  as  part  of  the  lav.-,  from  being  brought  into  contempt."  The 
learned  judge  also  ob.served:  "I  think  it  al-u  my  dutv  to  add — as  a  part  of  the  [prLson- 
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er's]  address  was  directed  against  the  jiolifv  and  rxpodirncy  of  this  prosecution — that  I 
tliink  it  was  a  most  proper  and  fit  pnisocnitiou.  1  liavc  no  dnuht  of  tlie  elTecl  that  will 
result  from  this  prosceution;  because,  though,  in  liis  advertisement  and  address,  this 
individual  dcelarcs  tliat  headdresses  liinisclf  ehietly  to  tlie  workingclasses  of  Scotland, 
yet  I  am  sure  that  lii'  dL-eeives  liimself  if  lie  imagines  that  that  is  a  class  -svliich  would 
easily  part  with  their  belief  in  those  truths,  which  are  perhaps  more  valuable  to  them  in 
this  life  than  to  any  other  class  in  the  community.  There  Juay,  indeed,  be  a  class  of 
persons,  like  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  in  situations  above  that  of  the  working-classes, 
young  men  whose;  education  is  imperfect,  anrl  their  reading  misdirected;  and  it  is  to 
save  tiiein  from  the  inisehicf  of  these  opinions  that  it  is  necessary  the  law  should  take 
its  course.     tSee  Kkligion,  Offensks  Ao.vinst. 

BLASPHEMY  (see  ante).  In  the  United  States,  besides  tlie  common  law,  there  are 
many  statutes  detining  B. ;  but  they  all  hold  it  to  consist  in  words  regardintr  the  Deity 
only.  It  is  defined  as  purposely  using  words  concerning  God  calculated  and  designed 
to  imjiair  >'.nd  di'stroy  the  reverence,  icspeet,  and  confidence  due  him,  as  the  creator, 
governor,  and  juilge  of  the  world;  it  is  a  willful  and  malicious  attempt  to  lessen  rever- 
ence for  God  b}'  denjing  his  e.xistence  or  attributes,  and  to  prevent  men  from  having 
confidence  in  him.  Blasphemy  is  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law,  for  which  special 
punishments  are  assigned  in  various  statutes;  but  a  temperate  discussion  in  which  the 
existence  of  God  is  denied  is  not  an  offense.  Gross  profanity  is  blasphemy  in  a  lesser 
degi'ee,  and  it  is  jjunisliable  in  niost  of  the  states,  Ijut  the  law  is  seldom  enforced. 

BLASTE'IMA,  the  embryo  of  a  .seed,  or  the  radicle  and  the  plumule  with  the  parts 
which  connect  them.  Biologists  apply  the  term  to  the  rudimental  mass  from  which  tis- 
sue is  formed. 

BLAST    FURNACE.      Many   costl)'   experiments   have   been   tried   of   late   years  in 

order  to  determine,  along  with  other  related  questions, 
the  best  foim  of  the  blast  furnace  in  which  iron  is 
smelted.  "Which  is  the  most  serviceable  form  is  as  yet 
a  verv  much  disputed  point;  but,  according  to  the  pub- 
lished accounts,  furnaces  of  the  unusual  height  of  80  to 
100  ft.  give,  as  a  rule,  the  best  results.  There  are  two 
types  of  blast  furnaces,  irrespective  of  differences  in 
their  forms,  as  regards  the  way  in  which  they  are  con- 
structed. Some  are  built  with  thick  walls,  either 
entirely  of  brick  or  of  brick  and  stone,  hooped  with 
iron,  forming  massive  towers.  Others,  again,  are 
formed  of  compaiatively  thin  brick  Avails,  and  depend 
for  their  strength  on  an  outer  malleable  iron  casing,  in 
wliJch  case  they  are  called  cupola  furnaces.  The  fur- 
nace A.,  in  tig.  1,  article  Ikon,  is  an  example  of  the 
former,  and  the  annexed  figure  represents  one  of  the 
latter  kind. 

The  various  parts  of  the  furnace  are  distinguished 
as  follow:  A.  is  the  fthaft  or  body,  generally  either  in 
the  form  of  a  cone  or  cylinder,  or  somewhat  barrel- 
shaped,  in  which  case,  the  portion  marked  B  is  not 
distinguisl.able  from  the  shaft.  B.  is  called  the  boshes, 
and  is  the  part  of  the  furnace  which,  from  the  high 
heat  to  which  it  is  exposed,  usually  gives  way  first.  H 
is  the  hrart/i.  and  C  is  the  txinnel-head,  which,  how- 
ever, is  usually  wanting  when  the  mouth  is  closed  by  a 
bell  and  cone  to  save  the  gases  generated  in  the  fur- 
nace. P  is  the  charging  platform,  and  Q,  Q,  the  openings  through  which  the  ore,  fuel, 
etc.,  are  fed.  The.se  materials  are  brought  to  the  platform  by  hoist.s,  inclines,  or  level 
gangways,  according  to  the  sitAiation  of  the  furnace.  Just  below  the  boshes  there  are 
foiu'  or  five  openings  in  the  circumference  of  the  tuyeres  t,  and  another  for  the  aiTange- 
ments  required  for  tapjiing  the  furnace.  As  respects  the  latter,  ff  is  called  the  tymp- 
arch,  immediately  below  which  is  placed  the  tymp  its(  If,  consisting  of  a  rectangular  iron 
box  containing  wafer  in  a  coiled  pipe.  The  hearth  is  prolonged  in  the  direction  of  the 
damp-phitr  d.  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  tymp  is  filled  iip  wilj  sand  or  clay,  in 
which  there  is  a  channel  for  the  escape  of  slag.  In  the  damp-plate  is  plftiXvt  the  tappiing- 
JwU,  i,  througli  which  the  molten  iron  is  run  off.  The  pipe  at  ;>  conveys  the  blast,  pro- 
duced by  a  powerful  blowing-engine,  and  heated  to  between  600'  and  1400'  F.  In  1875, 
there  were  in  Great  Britain  993  blast-furnaces.     See  Iron. 

BLASTING.  Before  gunpowder  was  invented,  the  separation  of  masses  of  stone  from 
their  native  rock  could  only  be  effected  by  means  of  the  hammer  and  wedge,  or  by  the 
Btill  .slower  method  of  fire  and  water.  In  soft  and  stratified  rock,  wedges  are  still  used 
for  quarrying  stones  for  building  purposes,  but  in  hard  rock,  or  where  regularity  of 
fracture  is  no  object,  gimpowder  is  universally  employed.  There  are  two  kinds  of  B. 
—first,  the  small-shot  system;  and  second,  that  of  large  blasts  or  "  mines." 
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The  small-shot  system  consists  of  borinir  holes  into  the  rock,  of  from  1  to  0  in.  in 
diameter,  and  of  various  deptlis,  according  to  circumstances.  In  liard  rock,  this  is  done 
by  a.  steel  pointed  drill,  struck  by  a  hammer,  and  turned  partly  round  after  each  l)iow, 
to  make  the  hole  cylindrical.  The  addition  of  a  little  water  serves  to  preserve,  the 
temper  of  the  horina,'  tool,  and  makes  the  rock  more  easy  to  cut.  In  soft  rock,  when- 
ever the  hole  is  to  be  vertical,  a  "jumper"  is  used;  this  is  a  weighted  drill,  which  acts 
merely  by  its  own  weiglit,  when  let  fall  from  about  a  foot  in  height.  Tlie  powdered 
stone  is  removed  at  intervals  by  a  "scraper."  The  rate  of  progress  varies,  of  course 
with  the  hardni'ss  of  the  rock.  At  Holyhead,  the  average  worli  done  by  three  men  in 
bard  quartz  rock,  with  1+  in.  drills,  is  14  in.  in  depth  per  hour;  one  man  holding  the 
drill,  and  two  striking.  After  the  hole  is  bond,  it  is  cleaned  out,  and  tiie  powder 
poured  down.  A  wad  of  dry  turf  or  hay  is  put  over  tiie  charge,  and  the  rest  of  the 
hole  "  tamped,"  or  tilled  with  broken  stone,  clay,  or  sand.  The  shot  is  fired  by  a  length 
of  Bickford's  patent  fuse.  When  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  the  stones  from  flying  ab(/ut, 
when  the  shot  is  tired,  a  shield  of  boiler-plate,  or  of  brushwood  weighted,  may  be  laid 
over  the  hole. 

Small  sliuts  may  bo  fired,  even  under  water,  by  inclosing  the  charge  in  a  tin  case, 
with  a  tube  of  powder  reaching  to  tiie  surface;  or  in  a  canvas  bag,  well  tarred,  tied  at 
the  neck  round  a  length  of  Bickford's  fuse,  wliich  burns  under  Avater.  The  cliarge  ia 
inserted  in  tlie  drill-hole;  and  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  water  acts  as  tamping. 

In  removing  the  wall  between  the  old  and  new  Siiadwell  basins  of  the  London  docks, 
shots  were  tired  under  water  within  a  few  yards  of  vessels  lying  in  the  basin,  by  using 
moderate  charges,  and  by  keeping  a  raft  of  timber  floating  over  the  hole,  as  a  shield  to 
prevent  anytliing  flying  upwards. 

The  voltaic  battery  has  been  used  for  firing  shots,  chiefly  under  water,  since  1839,  in 
which  year  it  was  employed  at  the  wreck  of  the  lioyal  George  and  at  the  Skerry  vote 
light-house. 

When  a  large  mass  of  rock  has  to  be  removed  at  once,  or  where  a  steady  supply  has 
to  be  daily  furnished  of  irregularly  broken  stone,  for  breakwater  or  other  purposes, 
recourse  mu*t  be  had  to  large  blasts,  or  "mines."  The  greatest  isolated  example  of  this 
kind  of  blasting  was  the  overthrow,  in  1843,  of  the  Rounddown  cliff  at  Dover,  by  18,500 
lbs.  of  powder,  in  three  separate  charges,  fired  sunultaneously  by  voltaic  electricity.  But 
by  far  the  grandest  sj-stem  of  B.  by  mines  is  to  be  seen  at  "the  quarries  for  supplj-ing 
stone  to  the  breakwater  at  Holyhead,  where  small  shots  having  been  found  inadequate, 
large  mines  were  introduced  in  1850.  These  large  blasts  are  of  two  kinds — "  shafts" 
sunk  from  the  top  of  the  rock;  and  "headings,"  or  galleries  driven  in  from  the  face. 

The  shaft-holes  are  6  ft.  long  by  4  ft.  wide,  of  various  depths,  according  to  the  height 
of  the  rock,  but  seldom  much  exceeding  60  ft.  The  deal-bo.\,  with  the  cliarge  of  pow- 
der, is  placed  in  a  chamber  cut  at  one  side  of  the  shaft,  so  that  the  tamping  may  not  l)e 
in  the  direct  upward  line  of  fire.  The  tamping  consists  of  the  stone  and  debris  which 
have  come  out  of  the  shaft;  and  the  wires  from  the  battery  are  protected  from  injury  by 
being  laid  in  a  groove  cut  in  a  batten  placed  up  one  angle  of  the  shaft. 

It  is  evident  that  the  same  point  in  the  rock  may  be  reached  as  well  bj'  a  heading  or 
gallery  driven  in  from  the  face  of  the  rock,  as  Ijy  a  shaft  from  the  top,  a'nd  often  by  a 
shorter  route.  Headings  are  made  5  ft.  high  by  3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  are  driven,  if  pos- 
sible, along  a  natural  joint  in  the  rock.  The  direction  of  the  gallery  is  changed  and 
sunk  at  parts,  to  prevent  the  tamping  from  being  blown  out.  Four  men  can^  on  the 
average,  drive  5  ft.  run  of  heading  per  week;  l»ut  cannot  sink  above  3  or  4  ft.  of  shaft, 
which  has  a  greater  sectional  area,  and  is  more  inconvenient  to  work  in. 

The  charge  of  powder  maybe  divided  and  placed  in  two  or  more  separate  chambers, 
and  it  is  better  Ih'.is  to  spread  a  heavy  charge  over  a  length  of  face,  than  to  have  it  in 
one  spot,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  face  than  abo;it  30  feet. 

The  charges  for  these  mines  vary  from  600  lbs.  to  13,000.  and  even  m'ore,  pounds  of 
powder;  anrl  the  produce  is  from  2  to  6  tons  of  stone  to  the  pound  of  powder,  accoriling 
to  the  density  of  tlie  rock  and  the  position  of  the  mine. 

Besides  tlie  quarrying  of  stone,  B.  is  used  for  military  objects,  or  where  total  destruc- 
tion is  aimed  at.  and  an  excess  of  powder  is  little,  or  no  objection. 

Of  late  years  great  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  production  and  applica- 
tion of  explosive  agents  other  than  gunpowder,  which  latter,  until  latelv,  may  lie  snid  to 
have  been  exclusively  u.sed  for  the  purpose  of  blasting.  Nitro-glyeeriiie  (q.v.)  and  i^un 
cotton  (q.v.)  were  discovered  within  two  years  of  each  other;  but  while  gun  cot  ion  -as 
immediately  applied  to  industrial  purposes,  nitro-glycerine  was  destined  to  remain  a 
chemical  curiosity  for  about  16  years. 

Dynamite  is  a  preparation  of  nitro-glycerine  and  porous  earth,  in  the  form  of  a  pasty 
masi,  which,  without  materially  impairing  its  explosive  properties,  has  the  elfect  of 
rendering  it  perfectly  safe  to  handle. 

One  of  the  mo,>t  celebrated  applications  of  boring  and  blasting  to  modern  engineer- 
ing was  the  driving  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel.     See  Tunnel. 

BLASTING  (ante).  The  processes  of  blasting  are  essentially  the  same  here  as  ifi 
Europe;  but  the  developments  of  mining,  railroad  building,  and  improvements  in 
navigation,  have  rendered  necessary  some  very  extensive  operations.     The  most  impor- 
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tiint  was,  porhixps,  tlio  removal  of  the  reefs  in  tlie  East  river,  at  Hallett's  point,  near  New 
York,  known  astlie  •'Ilciluate  iniprovenicnt."  'Plie  rock  to  be  removed  extended  more 
than  100  yards  into  tiie  river,  fjreatly  narrowini^  the  ciiannel  and  rendering  navigation 
extremely  dillicult.  'i'lie  plan  of  operation  was  to  sink  a  large  .scjiiare  siiaft  on  the  Long 
Island  shore  from  wiiieli  tlie  roek  projected,  and  to  run  into  tiie  rock  at  a  ijroper  deptii 
long  galleries  radiating  from  tiie  i)lace  of  entranct;  like  the  lines  of  an  expanded  fan.  The 
entrance  siiaft  was  nearly  100  ft.  square,  and  its  bottom  was  ;-}2  ft.  lielow  low  water. 
Nearly  20  tunnels  were  liored  in  all  directions,  extending  from  200  to  240  ft.,  and  all 
were  connected  by  lateral  galleries.  All  the  excavated  rock  was  liaule<l  to  the  entrance 
and  hoisted  to  the  surface.  The  work  was  comi)letcd  in  Sept.,  1876,  and  made  ready  for 
blasiing  with  more  tlian  52,000  pounds  of  explosive  material  in  many  thousands  of  holes 
drilled  for  the  jnupose.  The  explosives  were  dynamite,  rendrock,  and  vulcan  powder. 
The  tiring  was  liy  electricit}'.  On  the  given  day  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  found  their 
way  to  points  on  land  and  water  where  the  explosion  could  be  seen.  When  the  eventful 
moment  arrived,  gen.  Newton,  the  engineer  in  charge,  took  the  hand  of  his  little  girl,  a 
mere  infant,  and  with  it  pres.sed  down  the  key  b}'  which  the  ))attery  Avas  tired.  There 
was  a  rumbling  or  shaking  of  the  ground,  the  rising  of  a  great  mass  of  water  from  20  to 
40  ft.  in  the  air,  a  few  small  stones  thrown  a  little  higher,  an  immense  mass  of  smoko, 
and  all  was  over.  Millions  of  tons  of  rock  had  been  shattered,  and  yet  the  noise  and  the 
shock  were  less  than  would  have  attended  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  half  a  dozen 
field-pieces  in  the  open  air.  There  was  .so  much  doubt  and  ignorance  about  the  po.ssible 
effect  of  this  ex|)losion  that  many  people  living  one,  two,  aiul  three  miles  away  left  their 
houses  and  took  positions  in  the  open  air,  through  fear  of  wide-spread  ruin.  The  work 
was  completed  suecessfullj',  and  after  dredging  out  the  broken  stone  the  navigation  of 
the  channel  was  greatly  improved.  In  previous  years  much  has  been  done  in  the  harbor 
of  New  York  by  surface-blasting,  i.e.,  lowering  to  the  face  or  to  some  crevice  of  a  rock 
cans  filled  with  nitro-glycerine  and  exploding  it  by  electricity,  the  effect  being  to  gradu- 
ally wear  away  the  rock.  The  great  work  of  the  Sutro  tunnel  (q.  v.)  was  another  triumph 
for  American  engineering. 

BLATTA.     See  CocKROAcn.  ' 

BLAYE  (ancient  BJarin),  a  fortified  seaport  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gironde,  20  m.  n.n.w.  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Gironde, 
which  at  this  point  is  about  2i  m.  in  breadth,  at  the  base  of  a  rocky  eminence  crowned 
with  a  strong  citadel.  The  town  is  further  ilefended  by  the  two  forts  of  Pate  and  Medoc, 
which  command  the  passage  of  the  river.  The  port  of  B.  is  a  very  busy  one,  all  inward 
ve.s.sel3  being  required  to  anchor  and  deliver  the  manifests  of  their  cargoes;  and  many 
outward-bound  vessels  lay  in  their  provisions  here.  B.  has  manufactures  of  linen  anti 
woolen,  gla.ss  and  earthenware;  a  considerable  export  trade  in  corn,  wine,  brandy,  oil, 
fruits,  soap,  etc.,  and  tribunals  of  jurisdiction  and  of  commerce.  Pop.  (1876)  exclusive 
of  garrison,  3801. 

BLA'ZON,  BLA'ZONRY  (Ger.  hlmen,  to  blow,  as  with  a  horn).  These  heraldic  terms 
originated  in  the  custom  of  blowing  a  tnunpet  to  announce  the  arrival  of  a  knight,  or 
his  entrance  into  the  lists  at  a  joust  or  tournament.  The  blast  was  answered  by  the 
heralds,  who  described  aloud  and  explained  the  arms  borne  by  the  knight.  B.  and  B. 
thus  came  to  signify  the  art  of  describing,  in  technical  terms,  the  objects  (or  charges,  a3 
they  are  called)  borne  in  arms — their  positions,  gestures,  tinctures,  etc.,  and  the  manner 
of  arranging  them  on  the  shield. 

liukx  of  Bhnoning. — As  heraldry,  though  an  entirely  arbitrary,  is  a  very  accurate 
.science,  the  rules  of  blazoning  are  oliserved  on  all  occasions  with  tlie  most  rigid  precis- 
ion. The  following  are  the  mo.st  important:  1.  In  l)lazoning  or  describing  a  coat  of 
arms,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  field,  mentioning  the  lines  bj'  which  it  is  divided 
— per  pale,  perfe-ss,  etc.,  if  such  there  be — and  noticing  if  they  are  indented,  engrailed,  or 
the  like,  it  being  taken  for  granted  that  they  are  straight,  unless  the  contrary  be  men- 
tioned. 3.  There  must  be  no  unnecessary  repetition  in  blazoning;  thus,  where  the  field 
is  blue,  and  the  charges  yellow,  we  should  say,  azure,  a  crescent  between  three  stars,  or, 
thereby  implying  that  both  the  crescent  and  the  stars  are  or.  3.  For  the  same  reason, 
where  a  color  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  it  is  neces.sary,  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity, 
to  repeat  it  in  describing  a  subsequent  charge,  we  suy,  of  the  first,  or  of  tlie  second,  aa 
the  case  may  be.  Thus,  we  should  say,  azure,  on  a  salt/ re  argent,  three  water  hougetsof 
tlm  first,  thus  avoiding  the  repetition  of  the  word  azure.  4.  Again,  recurring  to  our 
first  example,  it  would  be  an  error  to  say,  three  stars  with  a  crescent  between  them,  becau.se 
we  must  always  begin  with  the  charge  which  lies  nearest  the  center  of  the  shield. 
.").  Where  the  charges  are  of  the  natural  color  of  the  objects  or  animals  represented, 
in  place  of  describing  the  color,  you.  &im]Ay  s&y  proper — i.e.,  of  the  proper  or  natural 
color.  6.  Another  general  rule  in  blazoning,  or  rather  in  marshaling  coat-armor,  is,  that 
metal  shMl  nemr  be  placed  upjou  metal,  nor  color  npon  cohtr. 

The  rules  for  blazoning  separate  charges,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  are  indi- 
cated in  the  descriptions  which  will  be  found  of  them  under  their  respective  heads.  See 
Ordinaries;  also  Bar,  Bend,  etc. 

BLEACHING  (Ang.-Sax.  blrfcan,  from  blfpc,  pale,  bleak)  is  generally  understood  to 
mean  the  process  of  whitening  or  decolorizing  cloth;  but  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
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V ftcr  brin<r  thus  exposed  for  several  months  to  the  aetion  ot  air.  ii-i.  ,  ai.o  in.  ,mu..  , 
Ur.  (loth  ^vas  rendered  white.  The  process  was  necessarily  tedious  an,  occupied  imich 
viluahle  land  and  for  this  reason  a  large  quantity  of  the  cloth  required  to  be  lleached 
was  sent  to  Holland  for  that  purpose.  A  particular  kind  of  linen,  which  was  regularly 
sent  to  Holland,  received  on  that  account  the  name  of  in^laruh;  and  another  variety  of 
ii  en  which,  from  its  fineness,  was  generally  sp.vad  on  the  better  ,:  Tass-tields  or  lawns, 
received  the  title  of  lawn.  Au  improvement  iu  the  preceding  process  was  to  dip  tlie 
clotli  occtsionallv  m  a  weak  alkaline  lye,  or  solution  of  an  alkali  such  as  soda  in  water, 
which  step  w-us  called  &«cA:m<7;  after  which  the  cloth  was  .spread  out  on  the  grass  tor 
some  woeKS.  t-Jid  regularly  moistened  with  water,  this  stage  being  styleil  avStiug;  the 
cloth  v.as  then  soaked  in  sour  milk  and  water,  which  was  called  soiiriiu/,  and  agaiu 
exposed  on  ixrass  to  the  action  of  air  an<l  sunlight.  By  repeating  the  bucking  crolting, 
and  souring  operations  several  times,  the  bleaching  was  very  much  hastened,  and  the 
amount  of  land  occupied  in  bleaching-irreens  lessened.  The  next  improvement  was  tlie 
introduction  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  instead  of  sour  milk,  as  the  souring  agent;  and  this 
was  so  etfectual,  that  it  les.sened  the  tune  required  for  B.  from  about  eight  months, 
vhich  was  the  original  time,  to  about  four  months. 

Till  very  recently,  it  was  thought  that  the  agent  in  this  natural  mode  of  B.  wa 
entirely  resident  in  the  sun's  rays,  but  the  discovery  of  the  substance  called  ozone  (q.v.;, 
which  possesses  very  powerful  B.  properties,  and  which  iu  greater  or  less  quantity- 
exists  in  the  air  of  country  districts  at  all  times,  has  led  to  the  opinion,  now  held  by 
chemists,  that  the  B.  which  takes  place  when  the  cloth  is  moistened  and  exposed  to  the 
air  is  mainly  due  to  the  ozone  present  tliereiu;  though  the  chemical  rays  which  accom- 
])any  the  luminous  rays  of  the  sun  ma\^  assist  in  the  B.,  and  also  r.id  iu  the  formation  of 
tile  ozone.  That  the  ozone  has  very  much  to  do  in  open-air  B.,  is  observable  from  the 
fact  that  in  town  districts,  wliere  little  or  no  ozone  exists  in  the  air,  cloth  is  never 
bleached  ^*iite. 

In  the  year  178o,  Berthollet,  a  distinguished  French  chemist,  discovered  the  power- 
ful B.  properties  of  cldorim  (q.v.),  and  immediately  thereafter  it  was  suggested  that 
chlorine  v.  ould  be  useful  in  the  B.  of  cloth.  At  the  first,  the  gas  chlorine  was  employed, 
and  being  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  vessel  or  small  apartment,  cloth  hung  theieiu 
was  speedily  bleached.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  chlorine,  which  l)leaclies,  or 
destroys  color  by  uniting  with  tlie  hydrogen  of  the  coloring  principle  and  thus  decom- 
posing the  color,  could  also  unite  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  fibre  (see  Ligjjix)  and  destroy 
or  render  tender  the  textile  fabric.  So  long  as  chlorine  was  employed  in  the  gaseous 
state,  it  was  very  difficult  to  use  it  of  such  strength  as  only  to  destroy  the  color,  without 
also  rotting  the  cloth.  It  was  then  suggested,  that  as  chlorine  was  soluble  in  water,  to 
the  extent  of  two  volumes  of  chlorine  gas  in  one  volume  of  cold  water,  the  solution  of 
chlorine  might  be  employed.  But  although  chlorine  water  was  found  to  act  efliciently 
and  safely  when  the  solution  was  of  the  proper  strength,  it  was  very  difficult  always  to 
make  it  of  the  same  strength,  and  more  so  to  preserve  it  when  made;  as  the  least  expo- 
sure to  liulit  causes  more  or  less  of  the  chlorine  to  unite  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water, 
ff)rming  hydrochloric  acid,  which  does  not  possess  B.  properties.  After  attempts  to  fix 
the  chlorine  in  alkaline  solutions,  it  was  found  that  dry  slaked  lime  was  an  admirable 
absorl)er  of  chlorine  gas.  The  matei-ial  produced  from  the  union  of  chlorine  with  dry 
slaked  lime  is  iinovvn  as  the  chloride  of  Ume,  or  blenching  poicder  (q.v.),  and  this  is  the 
substance  which  has  continued  from  1799  up  to  the  present  time  to  be  the  great  artificial 
bleacher  of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics.  It  is  not  serviceable  in  the  destruction  of  the  coloi 
of  wool,  silk,  or  the  oils  and  fats;  such  materials  being  bleached  by  the  emploj'meut  o\ 
other  agents,  as  will  be  afterwards  noticed. 

Bleachixg  op  Cotton  and  Linen  Fabrics. — The  substances  requiring  to  be  got  rid 
of  in  tlie  i)urification  of  cotton  and  linen  cloth  are  (1)  the  organic  coloring  matter  natur- 
ally present  in  the  fiber;  (2)  resinous  andfalty  bodies,  also  inherent  in  the  fiber;  (3)  weavers' 
dressing  and  perspiration  taken  up  during  tlie  process  of  spinning;  and  (4)  certain  saline 
or  earthy  substances.  1\\e  first  stage 'm\\\Q  B.  is  the  .singeing'of  the  cloth,  which  is 
accomplished  by  drawing  tlie  cloth  rapidly  over  a  red-hot  iron  cylinder,  or  a  numerous 
series  of  gas  jets,  which  burn  off  the  minute  particles  of  fiber,  resembling  in  appearance 
short  hairs  or  down,  and  leave  the  clf)th  iierfectly  smooth.  The  second  stage  is  the 
wasliing  or  scourina;  of  the  cloth,  which  consists  in  rolling  up  the  pieces  of  calico  or 
linen  into  bundles  like  coils  of  rope,  and  throwing  a  number  of  pieces  into  a  large  vat 
among  lukewarm  water,  and  allowing  tliem  to  lie  till  fermentation  begins,  and  proceeds 
some  length,  when  the  cloth  is  taken  out,  and  thoroughly  washed  in  the  dasii-wheels; 
which  are  large  horizontal  cylinders  divided  into  several  compartments,  into  each  of 
which  a  stream  of  water  keeps  runninir  while  the  wheel  is  turning.  The  third  stage  is 
boiling  with  lime-water,  or  bucking.  The  apparatus  employed  is  called  the  bovkingoT 
bucking  kicr.  and  consists  of  two  compartments.  The  lower  part  is  a  boiler  containing 
the  litiie-walei-,  and  the  unpei'  part  is  a  canacious  circular  taid\,  into  which  the  cloth  ia 
bundles,  as  it  comes  irom  the  dash- v,- heels,  is  placed.     Yiy  au  ingenious  arrangement,  the 
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liiiu'-watcr  is  altcrnatoly  foroori  iip,  by  the  compression  of  tlio  steam,  tlirou<rli  a  pipe  into 
the  upper  c'omi>artinent,  iuid  falls  in  a  shower  upon  the  clotli,  through  wlVich  it  pereo- 
latcs  and  sinks  again  througii  perroiations  into  tlu;  boiler,  to  he  again  projtclled  into  the 
iipjier  compartment.  Instead  of  using  lime  alone,  a  mixture  of  lime  and  e.irhonatc  of 
soila  (XaOC'Oj)  is  occasidually  emi)loyed,  ■\vhieh  acts  by  forming  the  inert  carbonate  of 
lime  or  chalk  ((JaOC.'O-i)  and  caustic  soda  (NaO),  which  possesses  high  detergent  proper- 
ties. Tlie  chemical  action  which  the  boiling  lye  exerts  on  the  cloth  is  in  tlie  formation 
of  11  soap  with  the  resinous  and  fatty  substances  naturally  inlierent  in  the  cotton  or  linen 
fiber,  or  communicated  to  it  in  the  process  of  -weaving,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is 
detached  by  the  lye  in  the  biickiny  kur  and  ultimately  removed  b_v  a  subsequent  washing 
with  water.  This  lakes  place  either  in  the  dash-wlieels,  or  in  a  more  cifectua!  washing 
arrangement,  consisting  of  a  series  of  boxes  or  vats  of  different  depth.'.,  placed  side  by 
side,  into-  which  the  cloth  is  made  to  dip  successively  by  passing  over  and  tmder  two 
sets  of  rollers.  As  the  cloth  moves  on  from  the  lower  vats  to  the  higher,  it  is  passing 
from  tlie  soiled  water  to  the  more  pure,  as  a  stream  of  pure  water  is  kept  constantly 
running  through  the  vats  from  the  higher  to  the  lower.  The  fourth  stag^.  in  B.  is  the 
sonriiif]  or  chnnirking  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  of  the  strength  of  one  gallon  of  the  acid 
to  from  25  to  JJO  gallons  of  water.  The  weak  acid  liquid  is  put  into  a  large  stone  vat, 
and  the  goods  are  steeped  in  it.  The  acid  acts  benefieiallj^  in  removing  tlic  remaining 
traces  of  the  lime-soap  wliich  have  adhered  to  the  cloth,  and  a  second  washing  in  water, 
followed  by  bucking  or  scouring  in  soda  lye,  and  a  third  washing  in  water  aregeuerallj 
found  necessary  to  obtain  the  cloth  in  the  condition  best  suited  for  the  sub.. cqueut opera 
tions.  The  fifth  stage  is  chendcking  icifh  B.  liquor,  obtained  bj"-  dissolving  B.  powder 
(q.v.)  in  water,  and  allowing  the  impurities  or  insoluble  matter  to  sul)side.  The  B. 
liquor  is  much  diluted  with  water,  and  the  cloth  is  steeped  in  it  for  about  six  hours, 
then  taken  out,  and  allowed  to  soak  for  other  six  hours  in  a  second  vat  containing 
W'atcr,  after  which  it  is  drawn  out  and  exposed  to  the  atmosj)here.  when  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  air  sets  free  a  portion  of  the  chlorine  from  the  B.  powder,  imbibed  by  the 
cloth.  The  t<i.rth  stage  is  another  souring  process,  during  which  the  cloth  is  immersed  for 
about  four  hours  in  a  steeping  vat,  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  the  strength  rang- 
ing from  1  to  8  gallons  of  acid  in  200  gallons  of  water.  This  acid  liquid,  as  it  soaks  the 
cloth,  encounters  the  B.  liquid  which  previously  saturated  the  fiber  of  the  cloth,  and  the 
acid  combining  with  the  lime  of  the  B.  liquid,  liberates  the  chlorine,  which  attacks  the 
remaining  traces  of  color  and  removes  them  from  the  clotli. 

TIm!  cloth,  on  being  removed  from  the  .souring-vat,  is  boiled  with  soda  lye,  washed, 
and  again  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  more  effectually  removes  the  decora- 
posed  coloring  matter.  It  is  thereafter  thoroughly  washed,  passed  through  rollers  to 
remove  some  of  the  water;  then  introduced  into  the  hydro-extractor,  to  get  rid  of  the 
water  more  effectually;  and  lastly,  the  cloth  is  dried  by  being  suspended  in  the  air,  or 
by  being  passed  over  a  series  of  heated  tin  rollers,  called  steam  cnns.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  B. ,  cotton  loses  about  one-twentieth  of  its   weight,  and  linen  about  one-third. 

After  the  B.  operations  have  been  successfully  performed,  it  is  customary  to  proceed 
to  the  finishing  of  the  cloth,  which  consists  in,  firstly,  passing  it  through  a  large  numgle, 
where  the  crumbled  piece  of  cloth  becomes  smooth;  .secondly,  drawing  the  cloth  over 
rollers,  which  cause  it  to  dip  in  a  trough  containing  starch;  thirdly,  drying  the  starched 
cloth ;  and,  fourthly,  passing  it  through  a  large  mangle  or  calender,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
rollers  alternatelj'  of  polished  cast  iron  and  solid  paper,  and  which  not  only  smooth  out  the 
cloth,  but  conununicate  a  fine  glazed  surface,  such  as  is  generally  exhibited  in  bleached 
cloth  when  purchased.  The  cloth  intended  to  be  printed  upon  or  to  be  dyed  is  not 
starched  or  calendered.  The  operations  connected  Avith  the  B.  of  cloth  by  chlorine  exert 
no  injurious  effect  on  the  health  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  them.  Some  of  th5 
bleach-works  near  Glasgow  are  of  long  standing,  and  give  regular  employment  to  sev- 
eral hundred  women.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  B.  by  chlorine  can  be  carried  on, 
may  be  understood  from  the  fact,  that  when  pressed  for  time,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  bleach,  finish,  and  return  to  town  1000  pieces  of  cloth  within  48  hours.  Valuable  in 
many  respects,  hov.ever,  as  is  the  rapidity  of  B.  by  means  of  chemical  agents,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  process  exerts  a  certain  weakening  effect  on  the  cloth,  and  that,  after 
all,  B.  according  to  the  old  method  on  the  grass  is  preferable.  Grass  B.  is  therefore  still 
in  use  where  time  admits,  as  also  for  cleaning  linen  and  cotton  apparel  in  domestic  w;ish- 
iug.     See  Washing. 

Bi.KAcniNG  OF  WooT,  is  never  accomplished  by  B.  powder,  but  recourse  is  had  to 
sulphurous  acid,  which  disguises  the  color  of  the  wool  by  combining  with  it  to  form  a 
colorless  compound.  Originally  the  wool  is  contaminated  With  a  greasy  substance  called 
the  yolk,  which  naturally  exudes  from  the  skin  of  the  sheep,  and  this  unctuous  matter 
mainly  consists  of  a  kind  of  soap  soluble  in  water.  The  first  stage  in  the  B.  of  W.  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  yolk,  which  can  be  done  by  long-continued  washing  in  water;  but  as  this 
is  tedious,  the  general  plan  is  to  steep  the  wool  in  a  vat  containing  one  part  of  stale  urine 
and  five  parts  of  water,  then  boil  for  some  time,  and  ultimately  strain  the  wool  and  wash 
well.  The  agent  in  the  stale  urine  which  acts  upon  the  yolk  is  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  this  acting  upon  the  oily  matters  forms  a  soap  which  can  be  readily  washed  away. 
"When  woolen  cloth  is  to  be  bleached,  it  is  customary  to  substitute  carbonate  of  soda 
(washing  soda)  for  the  stale  urine,  and  this  forms  an  alkaline  lye.  wliich  perfoms  the 
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Baraepartas  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.     Soap  is  sometimes  used  an  auxiliary.     The 

second  stcu/G  of  blcacl)ing  wool  is  tlic  sulphuring,  whieh  takes  place  in  a  small  wooden 
apartment,  in  which  the  damp  cloth  is  suspended  in  regular  folds  from  the  roof  to  the 
floor,  and  a  small  pan  of  ignited  sulphur  being  introduced,  the  doors,  etc.,  arc^  lirmly 
closed.  There  are  little  openings  round  the  sides  of  the  chamber,  for  the  admission 
of  air,  which  can  be  closed  at  pleasure.  The  sulphur  (S)  in  burning  take  up  two  atoms 
of  oxygen  from  the  air,  forming  sulphurous  acid  (SO2),  which  is  the  bleaching  agent; 
and  in  about  2i  hours  the  op;  ration  is  finished,  and  the  woolen  material  only  requires  to 
be  thoroughly  washed  with  water,  which  may  contain  a  little  potash  or  soda.  Where 
the  wool  is  naturally  high-colored,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  various  stages  of  the  pro- 
cess several  times  before  tlie  bleaching  is  complete.  Instead  of  apjihing  sulphurous 
acid  in  the  gaseous  form,  a  solution  of  it  in  water  is  sometimes  used.  An  economical 
method  of  preparing  the  .solution  of  sulphurous  acid  is  to  introduce  a  mixture  of  sulphate 
of  iron  and  sublimed  sulphur  into  an  earthenware  retort,  and  appl)'  a  low  red  heat,  when 
suljihurous  acid  is  disengaged,  which  is  passed  through  a  vessel  containing  some  porous 
matter,  such  as  moss,  to  retain  mechanical  impurities,  and  then  transmitted  tiirtjugh  a 
series  of  bottles  containing  w^ater,  where  it  is  dissolved  to  the  extent  of  forty  volumes 
of  the  gas  for  every  one  volume  of  the  water.  The  bleaching  of  wool  by  .sulphur- 
ous acid  is  not  so  complete  as  the  bleaching  of  cotton  or  linen  by  chlorine.  In  the 
Jatter  case,  the  color  is  destroyed,  but  in  the  former,  the  sulphurous  acid  merely  co!u- 
ines  with  the  coloring  matter  to  produce  a  colorless  compound,  from  which  the  color 
can  again  be  revived,  either  by  soaking  the  wool  in  a  dilute  acid,  such  as  sulphuric  acid, 
or  a  dilute  alkali,  such  as  soda.  Hence  it  is  that  new  woolen  cloth  or  garments,  such  jls 
flannel,  blankets,  and  underclothing,  though  almost  colorless  when  purchased,  yet  after 
being  washed  several  times,  return  to  their  natural  yellow;  for  the  soda  used,  as  well  uh 
the  soap  which  contains  potash  or  soda,  destroys  the  colorless  compound  formed  in  the 
texture  of  the  wool  during  the  sulphuring,  and  resuscitates  the  original  color. 

BLEAcniNG  OF  Sii.K  is  Carried  on  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  pursued  in  the 
bleaching  of  wool.  The  silk  has  naturally  a  good  deal  of  wax,  accompanied  by  oil  and 
coloring  matter,  enveloping  the  liber,  and  the  silk  stuffs  are  repeatedly  boiled  in  water 
containing  a  little  soap  or  cai'bonate  of  soda,  the  alkaline  nature  of  the  solution  being 
occusionall}'  tempered  by  the  admixture  of  some  bran,  which  contains  an  acid.  When 
well  scoured  and  washed,  the  silk  is  obtained  white  enough  for  many  kinds  of  printing; 
but  where  it  is  desirable  that  a  pure  white  be  obtained,  the  silken  stuffs  are  introduced 
into  a  very  weak  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  tlujreafter  thoroughly  waslied. 

Other  substances  employed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  are  subjected  to  a  process  of 
bleaching;  as  the  rags  which  are  being  manufactured  into  paper  (q.v.),  the  palm-oil 
which  is  being  converted  into  candles  (q.v.)  and  night-lights,  and  the  straw  (q.v.)  of 
which  hats  or  bonnets  are  made;  but  the  details  of  the  processes  followed  in  these  and 
other  operations,  will  be  described  more  properly  under  their  respective  headings. 

BLEACHING  POWDER,  a  combination  of  chlorine  and  dry  slaked  lime  (see  Bleach- 
iscr),  was  fnst  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  in  Glasgow  by  31r.  Charles  Tennant, 
who  obtained  a  patent  for  its  preparation  in  1799.  The  substances  employed  in  pre- 
preparing  the  chlorine  are  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium),  black  oxide  of  manganese, 
and  siilphuric  acid.  The  operation  may  be  conducted  in  one  or  in  two  stages.  The 
vessel  used  is  a  .still.  The  whole  apparatus  is  made  of  strong  sheet  lead,  or  of  cast  iron, 
or  of  grooved  stones  fitting  closely.  The  more  general  plan  is  to  have  the  upper  part  of 
lead  and  the  under  part  of  cast  iron.  The  lower  third  of  the  still  has  usually  a  double 
jacket,  or  double  walls,  between  which  steam  is  admitted  through  a  pipe  for  heating  the 
contents  of  the  still.  In  using  the  apparatus,  100  parts  of  black  oxide  of  manganese 
(MnOn)  and  150  parts  of  common  salt  (NaCl)  are  introduced  by  an  opening  iii  the  top, 
which  is  clo.sed  by  a  water- joint;  185  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  (SO?),  of  specific  gravity 
1600,  are  then  poured  in  by  a  funnel,  and  on  the  admission  of  steam  into  the  jacket, 
chlorine  is  evolved,  and  issues  by  a  tube  at  the  head  of  the  still.  The  theory  of  the 
changes  that  occur  in  the  still  is  represented  in  the  following  table,  there  being  two 
equivalents  or  atomic  weights  of  sulphuric  acid  for  one  equivalent  of  each  of  the  other 
ingredients: 

Chloride  of  sodium  (NaCl) ]  g ■     ^^^"^^  ^*^^^^«  «^  ^as. 

Oxide  of  manganese  (MnOa) ■{  Mn 

(o 

Sulphuric  acid  (SOs) SO, 

Sulphuric  acid  (SO3) SO3 

MnOSOs,      NaOSOa, 
Sulphate  of     Sulphate 
manganese,     of  soda, 
« ^ ' 

left  in  still. 

Tlie  pipe  which  carries  away  the  chlorine  gas  is  connected  with  a  stone  or  leaden 
chamber,  into  which  it  enters  at  one  or  more  pomts,  and  the  chlorine  entering,  coanes 
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in  contact  witli  dry  slaked  lime  in  fine  powder,  with  which  the  floor  of  the  rhamher  is 
covered  to  the  depth  of  some  inches.  The  clilorinc  is  rapidlv  al)sorhe(l  by  the  lime, 
wiiich,  wh.jn  (lie  absorption  thius,  is  stirred  from  lime  to  time  I'ly  wooden  rakes.  The 
process  must  not  be  allowed  to  jjroc'ced  too  quickly,  as  much  beat  is  evolved  during  the 
cond)ination  of  the  chlorine  with  tlie  lime;  and  if  the  temi)eralure  of  the  chandjer  rises 
beyond  110°  F.,  the  power  of  crMnbination  is  very  much  lessened. 

The  material  which  is  left  in  the  still  as  a'residuum,  consisting  of  the  .sulphate  of 
inanganese  and  the  sidphatc  of  soda  mixed  together,  is  comj)aratively  wortiile.ss,  and 
accordingly  it  is  found  more  economical  in  large  chemical  works  to  divide  the  process  of 
the  manufactui'e  of  B.  P.  into  two  stages,  at  each  of  which  the  residuum  is  of  commer- 
cial use.  and  can  be  worked  uj)  into  niarketaltle  products.  The  first  stage  is  to  lieat  the 
common  salt  and  sulphuric  acid  together,  when  hydiochloric  acid  (fj.v.)  is  disengaged  in 
the  gaseous  state,  and  is  received  in  proper  vessels,  and  the  sulpliate  of  soda— from  which 
common  soda  (q.v.)is  prepared— is  left  in  the  retort  or  still.  The  hydrochloric  acid  thus 
obtained  is  then  placed  along  with  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  in  the  .still,  and  on  the 
steam-heat  being  applied,  chlorine  is  evolved  and  is  conducted  to  the  lime  chamber, 
while  chloride  of  manganese  and  water  are  left  in  the  still.  The  decomposition  is  stated 
thus  -. 

Hydrochloric  acid i  5'     Chlorine  escapes  as  gas. 

•'  (  H 

O 

Oxide  of  manganese -|  Mu 

(O 
Hydrochloric  acid ■]  77, 

'  MnCl,  HO,  HO, 

Chloride  of      Water,        Water, 

manganese, 

left  in  the  retort. 

The  chloride  of  manganese  can  be  returned  to  the  condition  of  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, and  used  again  and  again.  Sec  Manganese.  The  B.  P.,  prepared  either  in  one 
or  two  stages,  contains,  when  freshly  and  fully  manufactured,  generally  between  30  and 
40  per  cent  of  chlorine,  and  the  streiigtii  of  any  sample  is  determined  i)y  the  process  of 
chlorimetry  (q.v.).  The  composition  of  B.  P.  is  expres.sed  by  the  formula  Ca('!-f  CaOClO, 
and  it  is  regarded  as  a  double  salt  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  and  hypochlorite  of  lime. 
For  its  employment  as  a  decolorizing  agent,  see  Bleaching. 

BLEAK,  Lenrificiis  nlbvi-riiift.  a  small  fresh-water  fish  of  the  family  of  cypninda;  (q.v.), 
of  the  same  genus  with  the  roach,  dace,  minnow,  etc.  See  Leuciscus.  It  is  seldom 
more  than  6  or  7  in.  long;  in  general  form  it  resembles  the  dace,  but  is  more  elongated; 
the  dorsal  fin  is  placed  further  back,  and  the  base  of  the  anal  fin  is  longer;  the  nose  is 
pointed,  the  nnder-jaw  the  longest;  the  scales  are  of  moderate  size,  and  beautifully 
striated;  the  back  is  of  an  olivaceous  green  color;  tlie  sides,  belly,  cheeks,  and  gill- 
covers,  shining  silvery  white;  all  the  fins  nearly  white.  The  tail  is  forked  for  half  its 
length.  The  E.  is  found  in  many  of  the  rivers  of  Europe.  On  the  inner  surface  of 
the  scales  of  the  B.,  as  of  white-bait,  roach,  dace,  etc.,  a  silvery  sulistance,  from  which 
they  derive  their  beautiful  luster,  is  found  in  such  abundance  as  to  be  much  used  for 
making  arliticial  pearls  (q.v.),  the  while  beads  so  common  in  ladies'  head-diesses,  and 
similar  ornaments.  That  obtained  from  the  scales  of  the  B.  is  preferred  to  that  of 
the  roach  antl  dace,  but  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  white-bait.  It  readily  separates  from 
the  scales  when  they  are  soaked  for  a  time  in  water,  and  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  Small  glass  tubes  are  then  dipped  in  it,  and  it  is  injected  into  thin  hollow 
glass  beads  of  the  requisite  forms  anil  sizes,  which  are  placed  in  a  current  of  air  to 
dry,  and  are  sometimes  further  filled  with  wax. — The  B.  is  singularly  liable  to  be  infested 
by  a  species  of  tape-worm. 

The  B.  is  an  inhabitant  of  most  of  the  English  rivers  whicli  contain  roach  and  dace. 
It  is  a  very  restless,  active  little  fish,  constantly  playing  about  the  top  of  the  water,  in 
search  of  small  files  and  other  food.  A  small  piece  "of  bread  cast  into  the  water  becomes 
speedily  surrounded  by  a  shoal  of  Ihem,  and  it  is  amusing  to  watch  them  darting  to 
and  fro  at  it  with  increasing  pertinacity.  It  is  not  only  a  pretty  little  fish,  but  is, 
with.al,  delicate  eating;  and  a  dish  of  well-cooked  B.  is  scarcely  inferior  to  gudgeons. 
Tliev  should  be  cooked  in  the  same  manner  as  sprats,  which  "they  rather  resemble  in 
shape  and  appearance.  The  liest  way  to  catch  B.  is  to  angle  for  them  with  a  single 
gentle  and  a  light  quill-float,  the  bait  being  about  a  foot  under  water;  they  may  be 
caught  with  very  small  files,  and  all  the  more' easily  if  the  hook  be  pointed  with  a  gen- 
tle. Tliey  are  so  active  that  the  angler  cannot  strike  too  quickly,  and  where  they 
abound  thev  form  good  preliminary  practice  for  the  young  fly-fisher.  The  neighbor- 
luvid  of  ruiiniiiL'- drains  are  verv  favorite  resorts  forB.,  and  the  angler  can  soon  deter- 
mine if  there  be  any  about,  by  casting  on  the  water  a  handful  of  bran,  when,  if  there 
be  any,  they  will  immediately  rise  at  it. 
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BLEBS  (allied  to  hnVi — Lat.  b\illa,  a  bubble)  are  transparent  bladders  or  blisters  of  tlic 
cuticle,  whiiii  make  tlieir  appearauce  in  some  forms  of  fever,  in  erysipelas,  and  in  dis- 
orders of  llie  diu;e>tiv<;  ajiparatus.  There  are  three  varieties  of  B.  recognized  by  physi- 
cians: 1.  I'he  mild  B.,  whieli  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  Jiazel-nut,  occur  on  tin;  face, 
necli  or  arms,  and  legs  of  teething  infants,  and  of  young  persons  wlio  have  indulged  in 
unripe  fruit.  They  generally  burst,  discharge  the  clear  fluid  the}'  contain,  and  heal  up 
again  in  three  or  i';ur  days.  '2.  The  tedious  B.,  Avbich  most  commonh'  affect  aged  and 
■weakly  perscnis,  are  seen  as  an  cru[jlion  of  numerous  red  elevations,  w'kcIi  enlarge  to 
the  size  of  a  pea,  containing  pale  yellow  serous  fluid.  The.se  vesicles  multiply  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  sufferer  is  disturbed  at  night  from  the  irritation,  and  sliglit  febrile 
attacks  further  debilitate  him.  0.  Tie  solitary  bleb  generally  selects  old  women  for  its 
victims,  and  appears,  after  nuich  tingliag  of  the  skin,  as  one  large  vesication,  and  bursts 
ia  48  hours,  leaving  a  superficial  sore. 

The  treatment  cousists  in  correcting  the  secretions,  limiting  the  diet  to  what  is  farina- 
ceous and  easy  of  digestion,  cooling  drinks  and  tonics.  For  local  treatment,  the  irri- 
tated surfaces  are  to  be  sootbeil  by  poultices  and  water-dressings. 

BLEDSOE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Tennessee:  drained  by  Scquatcbie  river;  330sq.m.;  pop.  '70, 
4870 — 709  colored.     Surface  rough;  productions  agricultural.     Co.  seat,  Pikesville. 

BLEDSOE,  Albert  Tayi.ok,  i.l.d..  b.  Ky.,  1S09;  graduate  of  West  Point;  served 
as  lieutenant  of  infantry,  but  resigned  in  1832,  becoming  profes.sor  of  mathematics 
successively  in  Kenyon  college,  in  Miami  imiversity,  and  in  the  university  of  Vir- 
ginia. During  the  rebellion  he  was  assistant  secretary  of  war  in  the  southern  confede- 
racy. He  has  published  several  tlieological  works,  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
periodical  reviews,  and  is  now  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Review,  a  Methodist  magazine. 
f  BLEEDING  (heniorrlutff<i)  is  one  of  the  most  serious  accidents  which  can  happen  to  an 
aDiraal,  and  constitutes  the  most  anxious  complication  in  surgical  operations.  As  there 
is  but  a  limited  quantity  of  blood  m  the  body,  and  as  the  sutlden  escape  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  is  sufficient  to  cause  death,  every  one  should  be  instructed  as  to  the  measures 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  most  efficient  for  preventing  a  dangerous  loss  of 
blood. 

B.  may  be  either  from  a  wounded  artery  or  vein,  or  from  a  raw  siu-face;  and  it  may 
be  in  the  form  of  a  general  oozing  from  the  surface  of  a  sore  or  a  mucous  membrane. 
We  shall  consider  these  varieties  separately. 

Arte.rial  B.  is  recognized  by  the  florid  redness  of  the  blood,  and  by  its  issuing  from 
Oie  cut  vessel  per  sidtum  or  by  jerks.  There  are  exceptions  to  this,  hov;evcr.  "When  an 
artery  luis  l)eeu  tied,  and  bleeding  occurs  from  below  the  ligature,  the  flow  of  biood  is 
contunious,  and  of  a  dark  color. 

If  a  large  artery  be  wounded,  the  first  gush  of  blood  maj'  prove  fatal,  but  in  genend 
the  patient  faints,  and  nature  takes  advantage  of  the  respite  to  place  the  cut  artery  in 
circuaistauces  as  favorable  as  possible  to  the  preservation  of  life;  viz.,  the  artery  draws 
up  williiu  its  sheath  (see  Auteuy);  the  blood,  no  longer  impelled  vigorously  by  the 
heart,  clols  between  the  cut  end  and  tiie  cellular  tissue  surrounding  it;  the  inner  and 
middle  coats  not  onlj'  ?'ftract  but  r^/itract,  and  another  clot  forms  within  the  arteriiJ 
tube.  These  clots — which,  with  the  faintuess  and  the  contraction  and  retraction  of  the 
artery,  are  termed  natural  hceiiV'ntatics  (blood-stoppers) — are  sufficient  in  many  cases  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  B. ;  but  such  a  happy  concurrence  is  not  be  depended  on, 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  adopt  some  of  the  many  surgical  or  artificial  means  for 
restraining  the  flow  of  blood  till  adhesion  (q.v.)  can  occur  between  the  cut  surfaces  of  the 
coals  of  ilie  artery.     The  principal  surgical  means  are : 

liiijnediatj  pre^i^inre,  which  may  be  applied  by  pressing  the  finger-tip  on  the  place 
■wheuce  the  blood  is  seea  to  flow,  and  may  be  kept  up  b}'  pads  of  lint,  or  a  coin  of  cou- 
veaient  size  wrapped  in  cloth,  and  secured  with  a  bandage  to  the  part. 

Pressure  on  the  artery  above,  or  as  it  comes  to  the  cut  part.  This  requires  some 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  but  not  more  than  any  intelligent  person  may  easily  acquire. 
Thus,  pressure  on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  about  midwa}^  between  its  front  and  back,  will 
press  tlie  brachial  artery  ^^q. v.)  against  tlie  bone,  and  arrest  anj'  bleeding  from  wounds 
of  the  forearm  and  hand.  Pressure  on  the  middle  of  the  groin  with  a  thumb  placed 
crosswise  will  control  the  stream  of  blood  in  the  femoral  artery,  so  that  none  can  escapje 
from  an}'  wound  below  where  the  pressure  is  made. 

Pressure  on  tlie  course  of  the  vessel  may  be  very  efficiently  effected  by  tying  a  hand- 
kerchief round  the  limb  above  where  it  is  injured,  and  then  inserting  a  stick  and  twist- 
ing it  sufficiently  tight.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  original  tourniquet,  which  was 
invented  by  Mcjrel,  a  French  surgeon,  at  the  siege  of  Besan9on,  in  1C74.  He  got  the 
iaea  from  seeing  how  carriers  tightened  the  ropes  which  secured  bales  of  goods  ou 
their  carts.  It  has  been  modified  from  time  to  time.  At  present  it  consists  of  a  strap 
and  buckle,  a  pad  which  nuiy  be  adjusted  over  the  course  of  the  artery  wounded,  or  likely 
to  be  cut  in  an  operation,  and  a  screw  by  which  the  strap  may  be  tightened  as  the  sur- 
geon may  deem  necessary.  See  Toukniquet.  The  objections  to  pre^isure  as  a  means  of 
arresting  hemorrhage,  are,  that  it  is  very  painful,  that  it  includes  the  vein,  and  thereby 
engorges  the  limb  with  blood,  and  may  cause  mortiflcatiou,  if  continued  for  any  length 
of  time. 
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"Actual"  eantei-if,  or  hot  iron,  is  occasionally  \iseful  in  bleeding  from  a  bone,  or  at 
some  points  where  iirc^.nirc  cannot  Ix;  elliciently  appli(Ml.  It  is  the  oldest  mctliod  of 
stoppini;  lilecdinir,  and  until  the  IHth  c.  was  nmcli  in  use;  but  itsalnise  and  the  natural 
horror  felt  lor  it  by  both  patient  and  surgeon,  liave  almost  1)anislie(l  it  from  tiie  list  of 
surgical  luemostatic.s.  If  used,  the  iron  should  bo  at  a  white  heat,  the  wound  pressed 
for  an  instant,  and  then  the  iron  should  be  lield  in  contact  with  llie  bleeding  vessel.  It 
causes  an  eschar  or  slough,  with  shrivtding  of  the  artery;  and  if  th(!  hitter  be  small,  it 
effectual)}'  sl()i)s  the  bleeding,  iintil  the  eschar  drops  off,  when  the  vessel  may  l)e  found 
still  pervious  at  the  wounded  part,  and  the  danger  of  l)leeding  be  as  great  as  at  first. 

Li<jittnri\  or  tying  the  artery,  is  a  very  old  metlu^d  of  arresting  hemorrhage,  and  cer- 
tainly the  best.  It  was  not  used  generally,  however,  in  operations  until  improved  ana- 
tomical knowledge  and  more  efficient  tourniquets  allowed  surgeons  the  time  necessary 
for  its  application.     See  Lici-vniUE. 

Anoliier  method  was  introduced  by  the  late  sir  James  Y.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh, 
and  has  been  already  (extensively  used.  He  term(Ml  it  acil-pressure,  or  pressure  from  a 
long  needle  or  pin  inserted  from  without,  so  as  to  press  the  arter}'  between  it  and  the 
tissues.  The  i)ins  are  removed  after  24  or  48  lunu's,  the  period  being  i)ro])ortioned  to 
the  size  of  artery  to  be  secured.  This  new  plan  promises  to  supersede  the  ligature,  in 
amputations  especially,  where  the  vessels  can  be  easily  secured,  and  where  occ;isionally 
they  are  found  so  brittle  from  disease  (see  Atiiekoma)  as  to  break  under  the  pressure  of 
a  thread. 

Venous  B.  is  recognized  by  the  dark  color  of  the  blood,  and  its  continuous  flow. 
Pressure  is  generally  found  sufficient  to  arrest  it,  and  it  should  be  applied  directl}''  over 
tlie  wountled  part.  I>igatures  are  not  used  to  secure  cut  ends  of  veins,  as  inllammation 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  these  vessels  is  apt  to  spread  along  them  towards  the  heart 
(see  Phlebitis),  and  produce  dangerous  symptoms,  and  very  frequently  fatal  result.s. 
There  is  not  the  same  objection  to  the  use  of  acfl-pressure  pins.  Of  course,  if  a  large 
vein  is  wounded  in  a  ]iart  where;  compression  cannot  be  readily  applied,  the  surgeon 
should  have  no  hesitaticni  as  to  tying  it;  and  if  it  is  not  cut  quite  through,  he  may  pick 
up  the  cut  edges  in  a  forceps,  and  tie  them  so  as  to  still  permit  a  flow  of  blood  through 
the  vein. 

Oozing  from  cut  surfaces  of  course  partakes  of  the  characters  of  venous  and  arterial 
B.,  but  there  is  no  vessel  sufficiently  large  to  demand  a  ligature  pressure.  The  actual 
cautery  and  cold  may  then  l)e  used,  or  one  of  the  many  styptics,  the  strong  perchloride 
of  iron  may  be  specially  recommended;  it  may  be  applied  on  lint  or  a  sponge;  or  astrin- 
gents, such  as  alum  and  tannin ;  there  are  also  the  pulf-ball,  mushroom,  agaric,  and 
miitico  leaves,  cobwebs,  felt,  etc.,  which  act  mechanicallj',  and  owe  their  reputation 
chiefly  to  the  pressure  used  in  their  application.  Some  persons  have  a  congenital  ten- 
dency to  bleed  (the  hemorrhagic  diathesis);  if  such  a  one  have  a  trifling  cut,  or  have  a 
tooth  pulled,  he  bleeds  perhaps  to  death,  A  prudent  surgeon  will  not  perform  cutting 
operations  on  one  of  a  hemorrhagic  family. 

B.  from  the  free  surfaces  of  mucous  membranes  occurs  when  they  are  much  con- 
gested. One  may  have  fatal  hemonhage  from  the  stomach,  and  yet  no  open  vessels 
may  be  found  after  death,  even  on  the  most  careful  examination.  In  such  a  case,  we 
must  trust  to  cold  and  internal  remedies,  such  as  acetate  of  lead  combined  with  opium. 

Bleeding  or  Bloodletting. — Blood  may  be  drawn  from  a  vein  d^hlebotomy — vense- 
sectio),  or  from  an  artery  (arteriotomy). 

The  veins  most  commoidy  opened  for  this  purpose  are  those  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow 
(see  Arm),  but  those  of  the  lower  limbs  are  occasionally  selected.  The  patient  should 
be  placed  sitting  up  in  bed,  as  he  may  lose  a  dangerous  amount  of  blood  without  show- 
ing the  usual  premonitory  symptoms,  if  his  head  be  kept  low. 

The  venous  return  should  now  be  obstructed  by  a  bandage,  and  when  the  veins 
swell,  one  should  be  selected,  steadied  with  the  left  thumb,  and  slit  obliquely  with  a 
lancet;  the  blood  allowed  to  flow  till  the  desired  quantity  has  escaped,  or  till  faintness 
comes  on.  The  surgeon's  thumb  should  now  be  replaced  on  the  cut  in  the  vein,  and 
kept  there  till  the  bandage  is  removed,  when  a  small  pad  of  lint  and  figure  of  8  bandage 
will  sufficiently  prevent  the  bleeding,  and  the  wound  will  speedily  heal. 

Phlebctomy  was  at  one  time  habitually  resorted  to  in  inflammatory  diseases,  or  such 
as  were  thought  so;  and  even  when  there  was  no  positive  disease,  it  was  often  applied 
periodically  at  particular  seasons,  as  spring  and  autumn,  as  a  hygienic  precaution.  A 
great  change  in  this  respect  has  taken  place  in  medical  practice;  as  physiological 
knowledge  advances,  the  opinion  seems  gaining  ground  that  abstracting  blood  from  a 
sick  man  gives  him  but  temporarj'^  relief,  and  renders  him  less  able  to  combat  with  the 
disease.  When  there  is  a  wound  of  the  cavities  of  the  body  with  internal  hemorrhage, 
venesection  is  very  useful  in  loAvering  the  heart's  action,  and  perhaps,  according  to  tlie 
old  theory,  in  exercising  a  derivative  influence  on  the  wounded  vessels.  Local  B.  is 
effected  by  cupping  and  leeches.     See  articles  on  these. 

Arteriotomy  is  generally  performed  on  the  temporal  artery,  by  a  transverse  cut  about 
halfway  through  the  vessel.  Wheu  the  required  amount  of  blood  has  been  abstracted, 
it  ought  to  be  completely  cut  across,  to  allow  of  its  ecds  retracting  and  healing.  If  this 
precaution  is  neglected,  an  aneurism  (q.v.)  would  form,  A  compress  and  bandage  should 
be  put  on  the  head  for  a  day  or  two. 
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BLEEK,  FuiEDUicn,  1793-1859;  a  celebrated  biblical  scholar  of  Germany,  educated 
at  the  university  of  Kiel,  and  in  lierliii,  under  de  Wette,  Neander,  and  Sehleiermacher. 
In  181S,  he  was  tutor  in  theoloi^y  in  the  university  of  Berlin.  !5oon  afterwards  he  pub- 
lished essays  on  the  OrUfm  and  Vt/mpoxitt'on  of  the  Sibyliiie  Ontdcs,  and  on  the  AuthorHhip 
and  Design  if  the  Book  of  Ddiilel,  in  whieli  he  attracted  attention  by  solid  learning,  thor- 
ou<;h  iuve.sti'uatiou,  and  candor  of  judument.  After  suffering  loss  of  place  from  some 
unjust  suspicions  of  a  political  character,  in  1829,  B.  took  the  chair  of  theology  in  the 
newly  fouiulrd  university  of  Bonn,  wiiere  for  30  years  he  labored  with  constantly 
increasing  success,  by  reason  of  the  tlioroughness  of  his  investigations,  the  impartiality 
of  his  juiignients,  and  the  clearness  of  his  methods  of  presentation.  In  1843,  he  was 
promoted  to  tlie  office  of  cousistorial  councilor,  a  distinction  not  since  con f cried  upon 
any  theologian  of  the  Keformed  church.  lie  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  having  given 
his  regular  lecture  on  the  previous  day.  His  defense  of  the  genuineness  of  tlie  gospel 
of  St.  John  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  his  ci'itical 
labors  on  the  New  Testament  are  among  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  evangelical  faith  that  the  time  has  produced.  His  greatest  work  is  the 
Conuiientufy  on  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews.  Many  of  his  critical  works  were  published 
after  his  death. 

BLEEK,  WiuiELM  IIp:ixr.icii  I.MMANUEL,  1827-75;  son  of  Friedrich;  distinguished 
for  rcsear(;hcs  in  tlie  languages  of  Africa.  He  was  educated  at  Bonn  and  Berlin.  In 
1855  he  wt'ut  with  bishop  Colenso  to  Natal;  the  next  year  he  settled  at  Cape  Town  as 
interpreter  to  sir  George  Gray,  and  he  died  there.  Among  his  works  are  the  Vocabulary 
of  the  Mozttiidiique  Laiiguitfje,  Handbook  of  African,  Australian,  and  Polynesian  Philology, 
Comparatice  Grammar  of  South  African  Languages,  Hottentot  Fables  aiid  l\Ucs,  etc. 

BLEI  BERG,  a  +.  of  Austria,  province  of  Carinthia,  in  the  circle  of,  and  about  8  m.  w- 
of  Villach.  pleasantly  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Drau,  or  Drave,  near  the  celebrated 
Bleiberg  (Lead  JMountain).  The  pop.  '69,  4061  in  number,  are  chiefly  em';aged  in  the 
mines  of  the  Bleiberg — from  which  1500  to  1800  tons  of  lead  are  annually  obtained — and 
in  washing  and  smelting  the  ore. 

BLEMYES,  or  Blemmyes,  an  ancient  African  people,  in  and  around  the  Libyan 
desert.  In  tiie  2d  c.  while  Egypt  was  under  Roman  rule,  they  made  predatory  incur- 
sions into  that  province,  and  IMocletian  made  important  concessions  to  them.  They 
were  powerful  and  annoying  as  late  as  the  7th  c,  and  old  authors  tell  strange  stories  of 
their  savatie  appearance  and  habits.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Ababdeh,  the  Bishareen, 
and  other  tribes  are  their  descendants. 

BLENDE  (Ger.  blendcn,  to  dazzle),  a  name  given  to  a  number  of  minerals  composed 
chiefly  of  sulphur  and  of  certain  metals,  all  or  almost  all  of  splendent  luster,  at  least  in 
fractures  and  the  faces  of  crystals.  It  is  also  very  often  popularly  applied  more  exclu- 
sively to  one  of  these  minerals,  to  which  alone,  perhaps,  it  originally  belonged,  Zinc  B., 
or  G.VKNET  B. ;  also  called,  according  to  its  chemical  composition,  sulphu ret  of  zinc. 
Among  English  miners,  it  is  known  as  black-jack.  It  is  abundant  both  in  primitive  and 
in  secondary  rocks  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  often  associated  with  galena 
(q.v.),  or  lead-glance.  It  contains  about  66  parts  of  zinc  and  33  of  sulphur,  and  is  u.sed 
as  an  ore  of  zinc  (q.v.);  but  the  reduction  of  it  is  attended  with  diflicultj',  w^hich  much 
diminishes  its  value.  It  is  usually  brown  or  black,  sometimes  red,  yellow,  or  green.  It 
occurs  both  massive  and  crystallized  in  rhomboidal  dodecahedrons,  octahedrons,  and 
tetrahedrons,  blades,  or  twin  crystals,  are  remarkably  common.  It  is  very  brittle; 
before  the  blow-pipe,  it  decrepitates  violently,  but  only  fuses  on  thin  edges. — Makga- 
XESE  B.  is  a  rare  mineral,  composed  of  sulphur  and  antimony. — Antimony  B.,  or  red 
antimony,  is  also  a  rare  mineral,  composed  of  sulphur  and  antimony. — Ruby  B.  is  a 
name  sometimes  limited  to  pyrargyrite,  or  red  silver  (see  Silver,  Ores  of);  sometimes 
extended  as  a  sort  of  generic  term  to  include  a  number  of  other  minerals  composed  of 
sulphur  and  metals,  among  which  are  cinnabar  (q.v.),  realgar  (q.v.),  andorpiment  (q.v.). 

BLENEAXT,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Yonne,  about  29  m.  w.s.w 
of  Auxerrc,  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Turenne  gained  a  victory  over  the  Prince  de 
Conde  in  1652.     Pop.  '76  1433. 

BLENHEIM  (Ger.  Blindheim),  a  village  of  Bavaria,  23  m.  n.n.w.  of  Augsburg,  memo- 
rable in  connection  with  Marlborough's  great  victory  over  the  French  and  Bavarians. 
Aug.  13,  1704.  Tlie  battle,  however,  did  not  actually  take  place  here,  but  at  a  village 
in  the  vicinity  called  Hochstadt,  and  is  known  to  the  Germans  by  that  name.  France 
and  Bavaria,  on  the  one  hand,  stood  opposed  to  Holland,  England,  Austria,  Savoy. 
Portugal,  and  the  German  empire,  on  the  other.  The  French  and  Bavarian  army  con- 
sisted of  56.000  men,  commanded  by  Tallard,  Marsin,  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 
Opposed  to  it  was  an  arnn'^  of  52,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Marlborough  and 
prince  Eugene.  The  French  and  Bav.arian  generals  had  no  idea  that  the  allies  would 
act  on  the  offensive,  and  accordingly,  when,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the 
13th  Aug.,  the  line  of  the  allies  put  itself  in  motion,  they  believed  that  it  was  about  to 
retreat.  "  Even  at  .seven  o'clock,  when  the  heads  of  the  eight  columns  advancing  under 
Eugene  and  Marlborough  became  visible,  Tallard  regarded  the  whole  proceeding  as  a 
stratagem  to  cover  the  I'etreat.     When  the  mistake  was  discovered,  the  army  was  hastily 
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drawn  up  in  baltle-array,  and  fought  with  dauntless  courage;  but  at  five  in  the  after- 
tuou  Marlbonju.irii  broke  throuirh  tlic  lint-  of  baltk",  and  won  a  victory  mo>-L  complete 
and  decisive.  The  French  and  Bavarians  left  about  10,U00  killed  ami  wounded  on  the 
field,  vast  numbers  were  drowned  in  the  Danube,  and  aliout  13,000,  including  Tallani, 
■were  taken  prisoners.  Altogether  their  loss  wius  estimated  at  between  30.000  aiid  40,000; 
120  pieces  el'  cannon  and  300  standards  were  captured.  The  lo.><s  of  the  vielors 
amountcii  to  about  oOOO  killed  and  8000  wounded.  JS'ear  to  B.,  also,  the  French  defeated 
the  Austrians  in  1800. 

BLENHEIM  DOG,  or  MAKLBOROuon  Dog,  a  small  and  very  l)eautiful  variety  of  span- 
iel, mucii  resembling  the  King  Charles  spaniel  (q.  v.)  in  form  and  general  appearance,  but 
dillering  in  the  color,  which  is  white,  with  orange  or  flame-colored  markings.  In  weight 
it  should  not  exceed  live  i)ounds.  The  B.  spaniel  is  the  pyrame  of  Builou.  It  derives 
its  English  name  from  Blenheim  palace  in  Oxfordshire,  the  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Marl- 
borougli.  where  the  breed  has  been  preserved  since  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
These  dogs  are  sometimes  sold  at  an  enormous  price. 

BLENHEIM  HOUSE,  near  Oxford,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  ]\Iarlborough,  creeled  at 
the  'public  ei.i)enM-  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude  to  the  victor 
of  Blenheim  (q.v.).  i'.jOO.OOO  was  voted  for  the  purpose,  but  that  sum  did  not  suffice  for 
the  coni])letion  of  the  work.  The  roj'al  estate  of  Woodstock,  in  which  it  stands,  was 
granted  at  the  same  lime.  The  building  was  designed  by  sir  John  Vanbrugh,  and  Is  a 
grand  tliough  heavy  monument  of  his  powers  as  an  architect.  The  length  of  the  prin- 
cipal front  from  wing  to  wing  is  348  feet.  The  interior  is  proportioualTy  magnificent, 
and  the  collection  of  paintings  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  Britain.  Among  the  objects 
of  interest  in  tlie  grounds  are  a  triumphal  arch,  and  a  column  130  ft.  high,  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  ^Marlborough.  Aji  iuscripliou  on  the  pedestal,  w-ritten  by  Bolingbroke, 
recites  the  public  services  of  the  hero.  The  manor  of  Blenheim  park  embraces  a  circuit 
of  about  12  mile.s. 

BLEX'XERH  ASSET,  H.vrm.vn,  1764^1831;  b.  England.  He  was  bred  to  the  law 
in  Ireland,  but  .sold  his  estates  in  England  for  more"  than  §100.000  and  came  to  the 
United  States.  He  remained  in  New  York  a  short  time,  and  finally  settled  on  an  island 
in  the  Ohio  river,  just  below  Parkersburg,  Va.,  where  he  built  a  delightful  residence, 
and  dispensed  the  most  elegant  hospitality.  Here  Aaron  Burr  interested  him  in  his 
scheme  for  seizing  Mexico,  where,  in  case  of  success,  Burr  was  to  be  emperor,  and  B.  a 
duke  and  ambassador  to  England.  B.  expended  large  sums  in  fitting  out  an  expedition, 
and,  though  diseouraired  when  he  learned  Burr's  real  design,  the  intriguer  had  such 
influence  with  his  wife  that  B.  still  adhered  to  him.  He  was  arrested  and  held  for  trial, 
but  Burr's  acquittal  set  all  the  suspected  persons  free.  His  beautiful  island  and  home 
had  been  sacrificed  by  creditors,  and  he  returned  to  Natchez  a  bankrupt.  He  undertook 
a  cotton  plantation,  but  the  war  with  England  ruined  commerce,  and  he  then  removed 
to  Montreal,  where  he  practised  law.  In  1822,  he  w-ent  to  Ireland  to  secure  certain 
property,  but  failed,  and  continued  to  fail  in  every  project.  In  his  last  j'ears  he  was 
supported  by  an  aunt  who  left  a  sm^U  estate  to  his  wife  and  children.  B.  married  a 
daughter  of  Gov.  Agnew  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  She  w'as  a  w  oman  of  sujjerior  culture,  and 
authoress  of  several  poems,  among  them  Ihe  Deserted  Ide,  and  The  Widow  and  tJoe  Rock. 
She  came  to  the  United  States  after  her  hus])and's  death,  and  petitioned  congress  for  a 
grant  in  reparation  of  her  great  losses,  but  she  died  before  final  action  was  taken,  and 
was  buried  by  the  sisters  of  charity  in  New  York.  A  son,  Joseph  Lewis,  was  a  lawj-er 
iu  Missouri.     The  Blennerhasxet  Papers,  with  a  memoir,  were  published  in  1804. 

BLENNOERH(E  A  (bknna,  mucus;  rh£o,  to  flow)  is  a  medical  term  for  an  unusually 
copious  discharge  from  any  mucous  membrane;  but  a^  it  does  not  com pletelj' express 
the  nature  of  such  fluids,  modern  ^v^iters  do  not  often  make  use  of  it.  ^¥«f?/s  is  a  pellu- 
cid, ropy  substance,  which,  according  to  sir  James  Paget,  "  has  no  corpuscles  or  organ- 
ized particles"  of  its  own.  In  those  discharges  termed  blennorrhoeal,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  mixture  of  epithelial  scales  shed  in  large  quantities  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane (mucous  cells),  and  occasionally  pus  cells.  In  B.  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  or  what  is 
called  "watery  eye,"  if  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  be  pressed  by  the  fingers,  au  opaque, 
milky  fluitl  will  appear  between  the  lids,  instead  of  the  transparent  tears  which  arc  pres- 
ent when  the  lachrymal  apparatus  is  in  health.  After  inflammations  of  the  genito-urin- 
ary  mucous  membrane,  a  gleety  discharge  frequently  occurs,  and  continues  for  a  long 
period.  The  treatment  consists  in  establishing  a  robust  state  of  health  by  tonics  and  the 
preparations  of  iron,  fresh  air,  and  careful  regimen,  with  astringent  lotions  applied 
directly  to  the  mucous  membrane,  such  as  alum,  tannin,  etc.,  to  lessen  the  quantit}'  of 
the  secretion,  and  occasional  caustic  stimulants,  as  the  nitrate  of  silver,  to  alter  the 
dei^raved  condition  of  the  secreting  membrane. 

BLEN  NY,  Bknnius,  a  genus  of  acanthopterygious  (q.v.)  fishes,  the  type  of  a  family, 
Ui'Tiniidce,  very  nearly  allied  to  the  family  of  r^ohiidoe  (see  Goby),  and  by  many  natur- 
alists included  in  it.  To  the  B.  familj',  the  wolf -fish  (q.v.)  and  the  gunnel  (q.v.)  or  but- 
terfish  are  referred.  The  fishes  of  this  famil_v  are  generally  remarkable  for  the  abun- 
dance of  slimy  matter  with  which  their  skin  is  covered.  Man}'  are  destitute  of  .scales. 
The  body  is  generally  of  an  elongated  form.     They  have  only  one  dorsal  fin.  which,  how- 
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cxoT,  seems  in  man}'  of  them  as  if  composed  of  two  parts.  They  are  distri])utecl  in  the 
geas  of  all  parts  of  the  world. — The  true  blennies  are  .small  fishes,  livinj^iii  shoals,  which 
do  not  consist  of  great  numbers,  frequenting  rocky  coasts,  and  often  found  in  jjools  left 
dry  by  the  tide,  or  even  among  the  wet  sea-weeds,  among  which  they  are  capable^  of  sub- 
sisting for  a  much  longer  time  than  that  of  the  absence  of  the  tide.  They  possess  the 
])()wer  of  using  their  ventral  fins  to  aid  them  in  moving  about  among  rocks  and  sea- 
weeds. They  have  a  fringed  appendage  over  each  eye.  The}"  are  seldom  thougiit  of  as 
an  article  of  food,  but  are  much  in  request  for  the  aquarium,  on  account  of  their 
tenacity  of  life  and  their  activity.  They  feed  chiefly  on  .small  crustaceans.  Several 
species  are  found  on  the  British  coasts. — Many  of  the  B.  family  retain  their  eggs  within 
tiie  oviduct  imtil  the}'  are  hatched,  so  that  the  young  are  produced  alive,  and  capa- 
ble of  seeking  food  for  themselves.  An  example  of  this  is  found  in  tlie  viviparous  B. 
(Zmtrrcs  ciripura)  of  the  British  coasts. 

BLEBE,  a  t.  in  the  department  of  the  Indre-et-Loire,  France,  is  situated  on  the  left 
l)ank  of  the  Cher,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  said  to  owe  its  oriirin  to  Henry  II. 
of  England,  about  15  m.  e.s.e.  of  Tours.  B.  is  the  entrepot  for  most  of  the  traffic  on 
the  Cher.  Pop.  '76,  2043.  In  its  vicinity  is  the  castle  of  Chenonceaux,  the  residence 
purchased  by  Henry  II.  of  France  for  the  celebrated  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who  lavished 
much  money  on  its  embellishment,  as  did  also  Catharine  de'  Medici,  nfler  she  iiad  dis- 
l)Ossessed  Diana.  In  1733,  it  became  the  property  of  >!.  Dujnn,  wliose  wife,  by  her 
beauty  and  wit,  attracted  to  the  castle  almost  all  the  distinguished  literary  and  scientific 
men  of  that  day,  including  iloutesquieu,  Voltaire,  Fontenelle,  Buffon,.]jolingl)roke,  and 
Rousseau.  The  castle  escaped  the  fur}''  of  the  revolution,  and  is  still  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  Among  the  curiosities  shown  to  the  visitor  is  the  mirror  used  by  Mary 
Stuart  (queen  of  Scots)  on  her  marriage  with  the  dauphin. 

BLESSED  THISTLE.     See  Thistle. 

BLESSINGTON,  Margaret,  Countess  of,  b.  Sept.  1,  1789,  at  Knockwiet,  near  Clon- 
mel,  Tippeiary  co.,  Ireland,  where  her  father.  Edward  Power,  was  .settled.  At  the 
early  age  of  15  she  was  married  to  capt.  Farmer,  and  shortly  after  hi.s  death,  to 
Charles  John  Gardiner,  earl  of  Blessingtou.  With  him  she  took  several  extensive  jour- 
neys on  the  continent,  where,  as  well  as  in  London,  she  gathered  around  her  all  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  time.  In  Genoa,  .she  formed  an  intellectual  friendship 
with  lord  Byron,  and  afterwards  resided  in  Paris,  until  the  death  of  her  husband,  in 
1829.  The  latter  left  her  a  good  fortune,  which  enabled  her  to  gratify  her  literal  y  tastes. 
She  held  a  little  court  of  her  own,  at  her  family  mansion.  Gore  house,  Kensington,  a 
suburb  of  the  w.  end  of  London.  Her  celebrated  soirees  were  frequented  by  many  of 
her  distinguished  contemporaries.  Her  subsequent  connection  with  count  d'Or.say 
placed  her  in  an  equivocal  position  as  regards  society,  and,  consequently,  on  the  acces- 
sion to  power  of  Louis  Napoleon,  with  whom  both  were  intimate,  they  left  England  for 
France.  Her  ladyship  died  at  Paris,  4th  June,  1849.  She  was  tiie  authoress  of  two 
works  of  little  importance,  the  Idkr  in  France,  and  the  Idler  in  Italy.  Her  only  valuable 
production  is  her  Conversations  inth  Lord,  Byron  (1834),  which  helped  to  place  the  poet 
in  a  more  favorable  light  before  his  countrj-men. 

BLETCHINGLEY,  a  t.  in  the  s.e.  of  Sun-ey,  20  m.  s.  of  London.  Pop.  '71.  1916, 
chiefly  agriculturists.  Many  Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity.  Near  B., 
2000  to  3000  tons  of  fuller's-earth  are  rai.sed  annually.  In  cutting  the  B.  railway  tunnel, 
the  fossil  bones  of  the  iguanodon,  an  extinct  reptile,  were  found. 

BLETS,  rotten  spots  in  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruits.  The  rotting  of  such  fruits  is 
often  called  hlciting.  It  takes  phice  chiefly  by  the  decomposition  of  the  protein  (q.v.) 
compounds  which  the  fruits  contain,  and  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar;  carbonic  acid 
is  formed;  and  the  fibers  of  a  fungus  can  be  discovered  by  the  microscope  pervading  th3 
bletted  part,  tO  the  rapid  extension  of  which  they  no  doubt  greatly  contribute,  although 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  presence  of  the  spores  or  seeds  of  the  fungus  should 
be  regarded  as  the  original  cause  of  the  decay. 

BLICHEE,  Steen  Steensen,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modern  Danish  poet3 
and  novelists,  was  b.  in  1782,  at  a  village  of  Viborg;  and  took  his  theological  degree  at 
Copenhagen  in  1809.  He  remained  with  his  father,  himself  a  pastor  in  Jutland,  till 
1819,  when  he  obtained  a  living,  which  he  exchanged,  in  1825,  for  a  better.  Independ- 
ent in  character,  and  belonging  neither  to  the  poetical  nor  scientific  circles  of  the  capi- 
tal, he.  was  long  known  only  as  the  successful  translator  of  O.-sian.  2  vols.  (1807-9).  His 
Sn.ecfclokki'h  (1826),  and  .still  more,  his  contributions  to  the  monthly  periodical  Nordlysct, 
brought  him  into  fuller  notice;  and  in  1829,  his  lydxke  Hoiruinzer  had  a  great  mea.sure  of 
success,  and  his  National  Norelkr,  giving  a  poetical  and  fftithful  picture  of  country  life 
in  Jutland,  were  even  better  received.  As  a  poet,  B.  is  thoughtful,  tender,  and  emi- 
nently national,  but  he  lacks  objectivity.  His  novels  appeared  in  5  vols.  (Copen.  1833- 
36).  his  poems  in  2  vols.  (1835-36), and  these  were  followed  bj'  Samlcde  Koveller  o(j  Diehte 
(1840),  and  Gamkog  nye  NorelUr  (1847-48),  etc.  He  died  in  1848.  Specimens  of  B.  are 
given  in  The  Danes  skefcJied  by  Themselves,  by  Mrs.  Bushby  (1864). 

BLIDAH,  at.  of  Algeria,  in  the  province  of  Algiers,  about  30  m.  s.w.  of  the  city  of 
tlial  name.     It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  fine  plaLn  of  Metidjah,  is  sur- 
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rounded  by  jjardens,  anrl  is  a  prosperous  and  rapidly  growing  place.  It  was  occupied  by 
the  F'rcncli  in  WSH.  Pop.  about  9000.  It  is  a  station  on  the  tirst  line  of  railway  in 
Algeria.  The  I'ouuilatioii-stoiie  of  tin'  ruilway  station  was  laid  in  lHr)9,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  Arabs,  who  regarded  tiie  ceremony  with  intense  iutereKt. 

BLI6H,  William,  an  English  admiral,  b.  1753,  celebrated  in  connection  with 
the  mutiny  of  the  Bovnfp.  Having  made  a  voyage  round  the  world  under  capt. 
Cook,  he  was  sent  out,  Dec.  2->,  1787,  by  the  British  government,  as  conunander  of 
the  ship  JJf'u/ih/,  to  Tahiti,  there  to  collect  bread-fruittree  plants,  and  thence  sail 
with  them  to  tlie  West  India  colonies,  where  government  was  anxious  to  introduce 
them.  The  ship  arrived  at  her  destination  in  Oct.  of  the  following  year,  and  in 
six  months  after  was  ready  to  sail  for  Jamaica,  with  lOlo  plants  on  board.  Partly  on 
account  of  their  demoralization  by  their  lengthened  residence  on  so  ciiarniing  and  pro- 
ductive an  island,  and  partly  owing  to  the  harsh  and  tyraiuiieal  treatment  they  met  with 
from  their  commander,  a  part  of  the  crev.  mutinied,  after  they  had  been  24  day.s 
out,  on  the  38th  April,  and  forced  the  captain  and  IH  men  into  the  shiji's  launch, 
which  they  cast  adrift,  turning  their  own  course  back  to  Tahiti,  and  ultimately 
settling  on' Pitcairn's  i.sland  (q.v.).  The  captain  and  his  companions,  Avho  had  very 
little  provision,  and  no  sextant  or  map,  arrived,  after  most  incredible  hardship,  at  the 
island  of  Timor,  on  the  14th  .Tune,  a  distance  of  3G00  nautical  m.  from  the  point 
where  they  were  abandoned.  To  the  skill  and  prudence  of  B. ,  the  fact  that  not  a  single 
life  was  lost,  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed.  On  B.'s  arrival  in  England,  a  man-of-war,  inider 
capt.  Edwards,  was  sent,  at  his  instance,  to  capture  the  mutineers.  Some  of  them 
were  seized;  the  rest  had  escaped  to  Pitcairn's  island,  with  Fletcher  Christian,  tiie 
leader  of  the  mutiny.  Their  place  of  refuge,  however,  was  not  discovered  until  1808, 
when  an  American  .'jhip  accidentally  touched  at  the  island.  At  that  tiiue,  drimkenness, 
debauchery,  and  unbridled  passion  had  left  oidy  one  of  the  mutineers,  John  Adams, 
remaining.  Their  fortunes  here  were  made  the  subject  of  a  poem  by  Byron,  entitled 
The  Mand;  or  C/iri.stiuii  and  his  Comrades.  B.  was  again  sent  out  to  collect  bread-fruit 
trees,  and  convej'  them  to  the  West  Indies,  in  which  he  was  completely  successful.  In 
the  French  revolutionary  war,  B.  commanded  a  ship  of  the  line,  but  again  exciting  the 
disaffection  of  his  men  by  his  harshness,  they  mutinied,  and  ran  the  .ship  into  a  French 
harbor.  In  1806,  B.  was  appointed  governor  of  New  South  Whales,  but  his  conduct  here 
was  so  tyrannical  as  to  cause  universal  dissatisfaction;  and  in  1808.  unable  to  tolerate 
his  rule,  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  colony  summarily  terminated  his  govern- 
ment by  arresting  him.     He  died  in  1817. 

BLIGHIA.     Sec  Akee. 

BLIGH  ISLANDS,  that  portion  of  the  Feejee  archipelago  originally  discovered  by 
Tasman,  in  lt)4;J,  whieh  was  .seen  by  capt.  Bligh  of  the  BourUy,  during  his  wonderful 
vovage  in  an  open  boat.  The  group  lies  in  nearly  180°  of  long,  and  1.5  30'  to  19'  30' 
B.  iat. 

BLIGHT,  a  diseased  state  of  the  cultivated  grasses,  especially  of  the  cerealia.  The 
term  has  been  very  vaguely  and  variously  used,  having,  in  fact,  been  applied  to  almost 
every  disease  of  plants  caused  by  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of  the  soil,  the 
attacks  of  insects,  parasitic  fungi,  etc.  It  is  frequently  limited  to  the  disease  in  wheat 
and  other  grains,  which  is  also  called  Smut-balls,  Bunt,  Peppeu  Br.vnd,  or  Stinking 
Rust,  in  which,  while  the  grain  retains  its  usual  form  and  appearance,  the  interior  of  it 
is  filled  with  a  powder  of  a  very  fetid  odor,  consisting  of  l)alls  so  minute  that  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  four  millions  of  them  may  exist  in  a  single  grain.  These  are  a  parasitic  fun- 
gus, 7iTedo  caries  {U.fatida  of  some  botanists).  See  Smut. — The  name  B.  has  been  fre- 
quently applied  to  diseases  which  seem  to  be  caused  by  errors  in  the  manuring  f)f  land, 
by  which  crops  arc  often  seriously  injured.  Unhealthy  plants  are  most  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  parasitic  fungi,  and  by  aphides  and  other  insects,  to  which  the  origin  of  the 
evil  has  often  been,  in  all  probability,  erroueouslj'  ascribed.  Mr.  Berkeley,  a  high 
Authority  on  .sr.ch  subjects,  also  states  that  "  there  is  a  kind  of  P.  sometimes  ver}-  preva- 
lent, which  has  been  referred  to  fungi,  but  which  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  an 
excessive  development  of  the  epidermal  cells,  which  are  no  longer  kept  within  bounds 
by  the  real  cuticle,"  but  become  "elongated  and  frequently  branched  in  various  ways. 
60  as  to  form  spongy  or  mealy  patches,  which  are  sometimes  in  such  abundance  as  from 
tlieir  bright  cohn*  or  peculiar  aspect  to  attract  general  notice."  He  adds  that  this  is 
most  common  on  woody  plants,  as  vines  and  hawthorns,  l)Ut  that  something  analogous 
is  to  be  seen  on  a  few  herbaceous  species,  "  a  mere  hypertrophy  of  the  epidermal  cells, 
or,  indeed,  mere  fascicles  of  pubescence."  This  kind  of  B.,  however,  does  compara- 
tively little  injiuy. 

BLIND,  The,  those  who  are  either  partially  or  totally  deprived  of  the  sense  of  sight. 
Only  a  few  are  bora  blind,  the  greater  number  becoming  so  by  accidents,  small-pox,  or 
diseases  of  the  ej-e  (q.v.),  so  that  more  than  one  half  are  above  the  age  of  fifty.  Blindness 
prevails  most  in  tropical,  and  least  in  temperate  countries;  more  in  the  eastern  than  the 
western  hemisphere.  Tliere  are  about  30,000  in  the  British  isles.  The  balance  between 
the  outer  and  the  inner  world  being  disturbed,  there  is  a  tendency  among  the  blind  to 
Bclf-consciousness,  self-opinionativeness,  and  a  desire  to  become  the  objects  of  attention. 
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and,  if  possible,  surprise,  if  not  admiration;  hence  there  is  more  avowed  infidelity  than 
in  iiiiy  other  class,  altlionq-h  probably  much  of  it  is  assumed,  to  attract  attention,  and 
display  their  controversial  powers.  As  these  tendencies  are  not  strong  in  individuals, 
biU  become  intensified  wlien  they  are  congregated  together,  it  is  now  generally  admit- 
ted that  the  more  they  associate  with  the  seeing,  and  the  less  with  one  anoiher,  the 
better. 

The  t^rst  institution  for  the  blind  was  founded  in  Mcmmingen  by  Weef  VI.,  in  1178; 
the  second,  in  Paris,  by  St  Lonis,  in  1260;  the  tirst  for  the  employment  of  the  adult  blind 
was  opened  inEdinl)urgh  by  Dr.  .Johnston,  in  1793.  Tliero  were  in  1873  148  institutions 
for  the  liliud  in  the  we  Jd,  tAvo  thirds  of  which  have  oidy  recently  been  established. 
Though  the  blind,  in  general,  are  more  or  less  dependent,  yet  many  have  earned  a  com- 
fortable living,  and  even  attained  distinction  in  departments  generally  supposed  to  be 
to  them  inaccessible.  The  employments  most  adapted  to  their  abilities  are  the  making 
of  baskets,  bruslie.s,  mattresses,  rugs,  and  such  like;  and  for  the  women,  sewing,  knit- 
ting, and  hair-plaiting.  Many  also  have  successfully  competed  with  the  seeing  as 
musicians,  music  teachers,  and  piano-tuners. 

Printing  fou  the  Blind. — The  first  embossed  book  for  the  use  of  the  blind  was 
printed  in  Paris  in  1784,  by  yi.  Valentine  Houy,  from  Hat  movable  letters,  which  his 
pupils  had  been  previously  taught  to  put  together  and  read.  Founts  of  types  were  cast 
and  books  printed;  ami  having  been  approved  bj'  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  exhibited 
before  the  royal  family  at  Versailles,  the  art  created  at  the  time  a  great  sensation.  Large 
cdition.s  of  a  few  volumes  were  printed  at  great  expense;  but  as  they  were  not  easily 
read,  and  were  used  onlj'  for  exhibition  in  the  Paris  institution,  the  interest  soon  died 
away,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  editions  was  long  after  sold  for  waste-paper. 

Printing  can  never  be  to  the  B.  what  it  is  to  the  seeing,  and  is  chiefiy  of  use  for  those 
gems  of  literature  which  can  be  read  and  re-read  with  interest.  It  is  questionable,  there- 
fore, whether  the  art,  after  falling  into  abejance  for  about  40  year.s,  would  have  been 
pornianeiitly  revived  had  it  not  been  for  the  Bible,  the  book  least  wanted  in  Paris,  but 
most  wanted  in  Britain  and  America. 

The  merit  of  reviving  it  in  this  country  is  due  to  Mr.  James  Gall,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  having  in  1826  seen  specimens  of  the  Parisian  books,  and  obtained  a  box  of  the 
types,  was  deejjly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  putting  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of 
the  blind,  to  employ  their  vacant  hours.  Being  himself  a  printer  and  publisher,  he  at 
once  saw  tl\e  cause  of  the  failure  in  France,  and  set  himself  to  improve  the  alphabet, 
so  as  to  make  it  more  sensible  to  the  touch.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  Parisian 
type  at  tliat  time :  * 
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The  principles  which  be  laid  down  for  his  guidance  were  these:  First,  that  the  com- 
mon alphabet  (modified  so  as  to  be  easily  felt)  is  the  only  safe  basis  on  which  a  literature 
for  the  bliml  can  rest.  He  did  not  believe  that  any  arbitrary  character  would  be  uni- 
versally adopted  or  permanently  adhered  to;  and  as  he  looked  forward  to  the  blind  being 
taught  in  common  .schools,  not  only  to  read,  but  to  communicate  with  their  seeing 
friends,  he  thouglit  it  indispensable  that  the  books  .should  be  legible  to  all.  Second,  that 
the  printing  should  be  so  large  and  legible  that  the  adult  blind  should  be  able  to  read  it 
Jtuentli/.  it  would  liave  been  easy  to  print  books  in  a  small  type,  which  could  Ije  read 
by  children  only,  and  which,  besides  being  much  cheaper,  would  have  astonished  the 
public  more;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  unless  the  adults  were  able  to  read  easilJ^  the 
books  woidd  not  be  read  in  private,  and  the  object  he  had  in  view  would  not  be  attained. 
He  also  unhesitatingly  preferred  the  common  (low-case)  alphabet  to  the  capitals,  Avhich. 
though  surficiently  well-known,  are  not  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  Tlieir  synunctry 
and  general  uniformity,  which  specially  adapt  them  for  titles  and  inscriptions,  render 
them  unsuited  for  common  and  easy  reading,  either  for  the  blind  or  those  who  see. 
They  are  even  less  adapted  for  the  finger  than  the  eye,  because  the  eye  can  see  the 
interior  parts  of  the  letters  by  which  they  are  distinguished;  whereas  the  finger  can  feel 
only  the  exterior  form.  Thus  E  H  K  M  N  X  Z  appear  to  the  finger  as  a  succession  of 
squares.  0  C  G  Q  a'^  a  succession  of  rounds. 

In  1827,  after  much  study  and  many  experiments,  Mr.  Gall  printed  his  "first  book" 
for  teaching  the  blind  to  read  in  a  triangular  modification  of  the  common  alphabet. 
The  embossing  was  in  high  relief,  and  although  it  presented  rather  a  rude  appearance, 
being  printed  from  wooden  types,  it  excited  great  interest  and  wonder  when  it  was ' 
found  that  the  blind  could  read  it  easily  with  their  fingers.  This  was  followed  by  other 
little  volumes,  including  a  scries  of  Scripture  Statements,  and  a  condensed  Epitome  o;f 
QUI  Testament  lH,itnry.  Tiiese  were  received  with  so  much  favor,  that,  in  1829,  he  issued 
ft  prospectus  for  the  publication  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  at  one  guinea,  which  was  to 
pay  not  only  for  the  copies,  but  preliminary  expenses.  This  workwas  printed  in  1832, 
but  was  not  publislied  till  1834;  the  delay  being  caused  by  the  efforts  of  some  zealous 
friends  to  induce  him  to  adopt  some  arbitrary  alphabet  befoi'e  printing  the  Bible,  which, 

•  In  this,  as  in  all  the  specimens  which  follow,  the  size  i.s  reduced  to  one  quarter— that  is  to  say,  they 
are  half  the  length,  and  half  the  breadth  of  the  originals. 
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li.>ui'ver.  he  firmly  dccliucd  to  do.  The  consequence  was  that,  in  1833,  the  Scottish 
s;)<  irty  of  arts  offered  a  gold  medal,  value  £20,  for  the  best  alphabet  for  the  blind;  and 
l!iis,  although  it  increased  the  jjiihlic  interest  in  tlie  newly  revived  art,  had  also  the  effect 
of  paralyzing  Mr.  Gall's  efforts,  by  preventing  the  puhlie  fioni  giving  him  su])]iort  until 
liic  residt  of  the  competition  thus  created  had  been  ascertained.  It  would  have  greatly 
.Uii'ngthened  his  hands  if,  as  h(!  hoped,  they  luid  awarded  him  tiie  ])ri7,e,  for  there  was 
no  other  in  the  tield ;  but,  after  waiting  two  years,  lie  could  wait  no  longer,  and  in  ISM* 
he  published  his  great  work,  "f/ic  t!"sj,(l.  />>/  SI.  Ji>/tii,  which  was  the  first  l)ook  of  the  Jhble 
which  had  ever  been  printed  for  the  blind  in  any  language.  This  volume  was  printed 
in  a  type  so  large  and  legible,  that  some  of  those  wliom  he  liad  taught  were  able  at  the 
public  meetings  to  read  any  passage  put  before  them  through  six  plies  of  silk  between 
liie  book  and  tlieir  fingers. 

^^^KOI^+k^   l<lAT>Of    90^ 

To  make  known  the  literature  thus  provided  for  the  blind,  Mr.  Gall  visited  England 
and  Ireland,  as  well  as  different  parts  of  ycolland,  teaching  the  blind  who  were  brought 
to  him  to  read  and  wrile  in  a  few  lessons.  The  writing  apparatus  will  he  deserii)ed 
hereafter.  Letters  thus  written  were  transmitted  by  post,  and,  as  the  same  alphal)et  was 
used  both  inside  and  without,  not  only  were  tlie  sealed  contents  read  by  the  blind  to 
whom  they  were  sent,  but  the  addresses  also  were  read  by  the  postman  who  delivered 
them.  Great  interest  began  to  be  excited  throughout  Britain,  and  extended  even  to 
foreign  countries.  Abbe  Carton  was  sent  by  ihe  Belgian  government  to  visit  Mr.  Gall'a 
cstabli.sjiin.iit,  and  returned  to  set  up  a  printing-press  in  Ihusseis,  which  has  continued 
to  supply  books  for  that  kingdom.  Dr.  llowe  also,  from  J5oston,  visited  Scotland,  and, 
htiving  received  from  Mr.  Gall  all  the  information  which  he  could  suppily,  estal)lislied, 
on  his  return  to  America,  a  printing-press  in  the  Perkins  institution.  In  1834,  he  pub- 
lished ilic  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  completed  the  Is'ew  Testament  in  1836.  About  the 
.same  time,  Mr.  Jacob  Snider,  of  Philadelphia,  not  knowing  wliat  had  been  done  else- 
where, published  the  Gospel  by  St.  Mark  in  1834;  but,  as  he  had  unfortunately  adopted 
ttie  capital  ajpliabet,  his  books  could  not  compete  with  Dr.  Howe's;  and,  after  })rinting 
tlie  gospels  and  a  few  other  volumes,  his  ])ress  ceased  to  be  used.  Dr.  Howe,  on  the 
contrary,  had  adopted  an  angular  modilication  of  th(M;onimon  aljihabet,  similar  to,  but 
much  smaller  than  Mr.  GalT.^  and  with  that  printed  the  whole  Bible,  besides  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  other  volumes  iu  all  departments,  with  which  he  continues  to 
supply  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  In  Paris,  also,  the  art  was  revived  with  great 
vigor,  and  a  number  of  printing-presses  "were  established  iu  different  i:)arts  of  the 
continent. 

Having  thus  succeeded  so  far  as  the  blind  wete  concerned,  Mr.  Gall  Avas  next  anxious 
to  improve  the  printing  and  lessen  the  cost,  so  that  any  village  printer  could  make  it 
part  of  his  ordinary  trade,  without  reqidring  subscriptions  from  the  public.  By  careful 
experiment,  and  with  the  help  of  his  son,  he  was  enabled  to  make  the  alphabet  assume 
more  of  its  usual  form  without  losing  its  tangibility,  and  to  enrich  the  sentences  by  the 
introduction  of  initial  capitals  for  proper  names,  etc.,  as  in  common  books.  But  the 
most  important  improvement  consisted  in  the  use  of  serrated  types,  by  which  the  letters 

were  formed  of  dots instead  of  lines.     By  this  means  the  impression  was  not  only 

sharper  and  more  easily  felt,  l)ut  also  more  permanent,  being  better  supported,  as  if  by 
a  series  of  arches.  AAAAA/  like  corrugated  zinc  roofs.  It  was  also  found  that  when 
the  paper  was  thus  semi-punctured  instead  of  being  embossed,  tiie  common  printing- 
press  could  print  the  sheets  with  half  the  pressure,  and  in  half  the  time;  and  as  the 
paper  did  not  need  to  be  nearly  so  thick  as  formerly,  the  books  could  be  produced  at 
one  half  of  their  former  cost.  In  1836,  therefore,  he  offered  to  societies  and  publishers 
to  ])rint  boc>ks  for  the  blind  in  the  improved  type  at  so  much  per  sheet,  as  an  ordinaiy 
business  transaction,  without  eitlier  subscriptions  or  donations.  Of  this  offer  the 
London  Sunday-school  luiion,  the  Religious  tract  society,  and  tlie  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  society,  availed  themselves  iu  1837,  and  in  1838  he  printed  for  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  society  the  Gospel  by  Luke  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (two  of  the  eight 
volumes  of  the  Ivcav  Testament),  which  they  were  able  to  sell  at  4s.  each;  and  here 
(mded  Mr.  Galls  labors  for  the  l)lind,  extending  over  a  period  of  twelve  years,  during 
clever;  of  which  (1836-37)  he  had  been  alone  in  the  field. 

As  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  those  days  "  had  not  hitherto  (as  they  expressed 
it)  patronized  any  device  of  this  kind,"  Mr.  Gall  had  to  contend  single-handed  with  all 
the  apathy  and  incredulity  which  everj'  new  thing  has  to  encounter.  But  now  the  tide 
had  turned,  readers  were  multiplying  over  the  country,  schools  for  the  bliml  were  begin- 
ning to  be  formed,  the  institutions  abroad  had  all  "  })atronized  the  device,"  and  print- 
ing presses  were  busy  both  in  America  and  on  the  continent;  so  that  when  the  Sunday- 
school  imion,  the  London  tract  society,  and  the  British  and  I'oreign  Bible  society  began 
to  publish  class-books,  tracts,  and  Bibles  for  the  blind,  they  all  at  once  became  con- 

•  The  award  was  not  marie  till  18.37.  Sixteen  arbitrary  alphabets  had  been  sent  in,  all  of  which 
vfpxe  rejected,  and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  a  Dr.  Fry.  of  Ijondon,  who  had  suggested  the  use  of 
Roman  capitals,  which,  in  1834,  had  already  been  tried  in  America. 
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vlnced  of  its  importance,  and  took  it  up  with  so  mucli  energy,  tliat  tlicre  was  now  no 
longer  any  dani;;er  of  its  being  abandoned;  and  as  Mr.  Gall's  work  was  thus  practically 
accomplished,  it  was  neither  his  interest  nor  his  inclination  to  compete  with  them. 

The  tirst,  and  by  far  the  most  energftic,  of  the  nunibcr  was  Mr.  John  Alston  of  Glas- 
go^v,  who.  having  estaljlished  a  printing-press  in  the  blind  asylum,  of  which  he  was 
trea.surer,  printed  in  1837  the  Gospel  by  St.  Mark  in  the  .same  type  in  which  (unknown 
t-o  him)  it  had  been  printed  in  ISo-l  by  Mr.  Snider  in  Fhiladeli)hia.  Through  his  influ- 
ence it  was  at  once  adopted  in  the  other  institutions  throughout  the  kingdom;  and, 
having  thrown  himself  with  much  enthusiasm  into  the  work,  he  very  soon  raised  funds 
by  which  he  completed  the  New  Testament  in  ISIkS.  and  the  whole  Bible  in  1840.  Tij 
liim,  tiieretorc,  Ik  longs  the  honor  of  having  printed  the  tirst  complete  Bible  for  the 
J)lind  in  any  language,  because  Dr.  Howe  of  America,  although  he  commenced  the  work 
earlier,  did  not  lini.-<h  it  till  1842.  The  eflect  was  immediate  and  decisive,  rivalry  was 
extinguished,  hundreds  of  the  blind  were  brought  under  instruction,  and  reading  was 
thenceforth  acknowledged  to  be  a  necessary  department  of  the  education  for  the  blind. 

If  Mr.  Alston  had  adopted  a  modilication  of  the  low-case  alphabet,  and  more  especi- 
ally, if  he  had  printed  his  books  in  a  much  larger  type,  they  would  have  been  an 
unspeakable  blessing  to  the  blind  in  this  country;  because,  not  only  would  they  have 
been  nnivcr.sally  adopted,  but  they  would  have  continued  to  be  used,  and  he  would  thus 
have  previntcd  the  lamentable  confusion  into  which  the  printing  for  the  blind  in  this 
f«)untry  has  fallen.  But  unfortunately  Mr.  Alston,  being  encouraged  by  the  decision  of 
tlie  Scottish  society  of  arts,  which  he  himself  had  very  much  helped  to  intiuence,  fell 
into  the  double  error  of  adopting  the  Roman  capitals  for  his  alphabet,  and  making  his 
type  too  small.  Tlie  consequence  wa.",  that  a  reaction  very  soon  took  place,  the  blind 
themselves  being  the  first  to  rebel.  The  want  of  sufficient  I(,'gibility  was  in  their  judg- 
ment a  fatal  objection,  and  outweighed  all  other  considerations.  Even  the  large  amount 
iri  money  that  iiad  been  e.xpended,  and  the  extensive  libraries  that  had  been  formed 
through  Mr.  Alston's  energetic  labors,  they  were  prepared  to  sacrifice,  in  order  to  obtain 
books  which  they  could  read  with  ease. 

The  second  in  the  field,  or  rather  simultaneously  with  Mr.  Alston,  was  "Mr.  Lucas  of 
the  Bristol  iu.stitution,  who  iuveuled  a  most  ingenious  system  of  stenographic  printing 

*D10/C    1    /'^')  o\     ^ 

with  arbitrary  characters  and  numberless  contractions,  l\v  which  he  .secured  largeness  of 
type  and  at  the  same  time  diniini>hed  the  size  of  the  books.  He  had  in  1837  printed, 
liie  Gospel  by  St.  .John,  and  in  1838  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  during  the  triumph, 
and  rapid  multiplication  of  Mr.  Alston's  books  little  attention  was  paid  either  to  him  or 
his  system;  but  when  the  tide  turned,  and  legibilitj-  became  the  great  desideratum,  the 
value  of  his  invention  became  apparent,  and  in  1839  a  society  was  formed  to  aid  Mr.. 
Lucas  in  printing  the  Bible  and  teaching  the  blind  to  read  upon  his  system.  The  blind, 
were  delighted  with  his  books;  his  printing  establishment  was  removed  to  London ;.  laj'ge 
funds  were  collected;  and  the  whole  Bible  and  many  other  books  were  printed.  (:^r.ic6 
qf  the  Niir  Teniaintnt,  £2.) 

The  third  competitor  was  Mr.  Frere  of  London,  whose  objections  to  Mr.  Lucas" sys^ 
tem  were  so  strong,  that  he  was  induced  to  tlevise  another,  which  was  (as  he  Mmsel£' 

described  it)  "a  scientific  representation  of  speech,  the  alphabet  containing  onl^ one^ 
diaracter  for  each  of  the  simple  .sounds  of  the  English  language."  This  opinion  was- 
shared  bv  another  large  .section  of  the  friends  of  the  blind;  and  accordingly,. in  1839,', 
another  society  was  formed,  another  Bible  was  printed,  another  literature  was  eixi-ated,, 
and  another  illustration  was  sui)plied  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  universal. ami'  per^ 
manent  adoption  of  any  arbitrary  character  for  the  blind.  Mr.  Frere  had  alscthe- merit 
of  inventing  the  "  return  lines" — that  is  to  .say,  the  lines  in  his  books  are  read  from  left 
to  right,  and  from  right  to  left  alternately,  the  letters  themselves  being  reversed  In  the 
return  lines.  He  also  devised  a  cheap  and  ver}-  ingenious  method  of  setting  up  and 
Ftereotyping  liis  books,  the  letters  being  formed  of  small  bits  of  bent  wire  laid  on.  a  tin 
plate,  and  fastened  with  heat.     {Xeic  Textnnwnt,  £2  KK) 

The  fourth  competitor  was  Or.  Moon,  of  Brighton.  He,  too.  uses  an  arbitrary 
alpliabet.  some  of  the  characters  resembling  or  suggesting  the  letters  which  they  repre- 
pent.  He  has  also  adopted  'Sir.  Frere's  "  return  lines,"  but  does  not  reverse  the  letters 
as  Mr.  Frere  does.     ^Ir.  Moon's  printing  is  larger  than   any  other,  and  therefore  more 
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easily  felt.     This  is  a  great  advantage  to  beginners,  and  to  those  whose  touch  is  very 
{ft)tuse,  although  no  doubt  his  books  are  on  that  account  both  bulky  and  expensive. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  by  far  the  safest  side  on  which  to  err,  and  therefore  Mr.  Moon's 
U.  K.  U.-41 
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books  are  great  favorites  with  the  blind.  A  society,  liaviiiG;  numerous  l)ranch3S,  has 
been  fornied  to  exienti  tiiis  system,  and  the  l)iiMd  "are  sought  out  and  launlit  in  tlieir 
homes.  Many  more  iilind  jx-rsons  can  read  on  Dr.  Moon's  .system  liian  on  any  other. 
Ik-sides  tiie  JJible,  Dr.  Moon  has  jirinted  (embo.ssed)  an  e.xtensive  literature,  both  in 
Enulisli  and  in  many  foreign  languages. 

A  tilth  system  has  been  recently  imported  from  7*ari«,  invented  by  M.  Braille,  which 
consists  of  tiie  sixty-two  varieties  of  form  whielj  six  dots,  ••,  can  be  made  to  assume  by 
the  omission  of  one  or  more  of  them.     This  supplies  not  only  the  letters  of  tlic  alphabet, 


but  numerous  other  signs,  of  which  he  makes  valuable  use.  Tiiere  are  two  aavantages 
whirl.  itpf)ssesses  over  all  the  others,  and  which  it  is  supposed  will  cause  it  to  supersede 
them.  The  lirst  is,  that  it  can  be  writlen  easily  by  the  blind  themselves,  by  an  appa- 
ratus to  be  afterwards  described.  The  other  is,  that  it  alfords  the  b(,^st  method  of 
writing  and  printing  music  for  the  blind  which  has  yet  been  discovered. 

A  sixth  system  is  an  improvement  on  Braille,  by  Mr.  Wait  of  ]Se\v  York,  Avhich,  it 
is  confidently  jiredicted,  will  supersede  all  the  other.s.  The  signs,  like  M.  Braille's,  are 
produced  by  six  dots,  but  they  are  placed  horizontally,  thus,  ::: 


At  present,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  triumph  of  any  of  these  systems,  as  their 
respective  advocates  are  not  only  determined,  but  able  to  keep  their  groimd.  But  as 
rcc>-nt  legislation  has  made  provision  for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  conunon  schools, 
where  the  influence  of  rival  .societies  and  extraordinary  geniuses,  who  are  not  the  best 
guides  for  their  less  talented  brethren,  will  not  be  felt,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
common  system  will  gradually  come  into  general  use.  In  the  report  of  the  royal  com- 
missioners of  the  exhibition  of  1851,  surprise  is  expressed  that  Mr.  Gall's  labors  should 
have  been  so  summarily  .set  aside,  and  they  recommend  now  the  universal  adoption  of 
Dr.  Howe's  books. 

"VVritino  for  the  Blind. — This  is  of  two  kinds;  first,  writing  to  be  Tendbi/tlie  blind; 
and,  second,  writing  by  the  blind,  to  be  read  hy  the  seeing.  Messrs.  Milne  and  M'Baine 
of  the  Edinburgh  asylum  invented  the  "string  alphabet,"  by  which  they  were  enabled 
to  communicate  with  one  another.  The  letters  were  represented  by  different  kinds  of 
knots  tied  upon  a  cord  singly  or  combined.  This  was  superseded  in  18;j8  by  Mr.  Gall's 
writing  stamps,  which,  as  they  can  bcmade  to  any  pattern,  have  been  much  used.  The 
paper  is  placed  on  a  cushion  frame,  and  a  barred  guide  placed  over  it.  The  stamps  are 
made  of  pins  tixed  in  wood,  and  when  pressed  through  thick  writing-paper,  produce  a 
raised  letter  on  the  other  side. 

M.  Braille's  system  of  writing  corresponds  with  his  alphabet.  Cartridge  paper  is 
placed  over  a  grooved  plate,  with  a  guide  having  two  rows  of  oblong  holes.  A  blunt 
point  forces  the  paper  into  the  grooves,  so  as  to  produce  the  dots  which  form  the  letters 
on  the  other  side.  This  is  by  far  the  most  legible  writing  which  has  yet  been  provided 
for  the  blind,  and  is  astroiig  recommendation  of  his  alphabet   for  printing. 

There  are  two  methods  of  writing  by  the  blind  to  be  read  by  the  .seeing.  The  first  is 
by  Mr.  St.  Clair,  a  teacher  of  nuisic  in  P^dinburgh;  the  other  is  Mr.  Gall's  typlograph. 
lu  both  processes  the  writing  is  produced  by  a  hard  i)encil  with  a  tine  point,  or  by  a 
blunt  bodkin  moving  over  carbonized  paper,  which  deposits  the  blacking  on  the  paper 
wherever  it  is  pressed.  Mr.  St.  Clair's  guide  consists  of  a  line  of  small  square  liole.s, 
eaxih  of  which  represents  a  letter  or  a  space.     The  steel  point  enters  each  hole,  and  makes 


^nniTiTl     S-^.CL/4IR 


a  letter,  guided  by  the  four  sides.  Mr.  Gall's  typlograph  is  a  mucli  more  perfect  instru- 
ment, and  can  be  made  to  imitate  any  size  or  .stj'le  of  writing;  but  it  is  not  so  easily 
made.     It  consists  of  a  hole  of  this  shape,  ,  cut;   in  a  thin  brass  guide,  which  slides 

freely  between  two  wooden  fillets,  united  at  each  end.  The  upper  half  of  the  hole  is 
used  when  the  guide  leans  against  the  lower  fillet,  and  the  lower  half  is  used  when  the 
guide  leans  against  the  upper  fillet.  When  the  steel  jwint  has  traced  a  line  round  the 
upper  or  lower  half  of  the  hole,  it  is  stopped  by  the  small  projection  in  the  middle  of  the 
right  side — thus: 


C{)7)W^a/)^cl/mml 


Arithmetic  for  the  Blind. — There  are  three  methods:  1.  The  Prmmw.  Embossed 
types  are  dropped  into  square  holes  in  a  perforated  board,  and  read  by  the  finger.  2. 
&aundcrsmCs.     Angular  pins  are  dropped  into  angular  holes,  and  indicate  tlie  figures 
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according  to  their  position.  The  pentagonal  is  the  most  convenient  form,  because  one 
pin  having  the  two  ends  dilTcrent  can  represent  ten  ciphers.  3.  (jail's  requires  no 
apparatus  at  all,  the  cipliers  being  represented  by  common  pins  stuck  into  a  quilted 
cushion  or  cloth  of  any  kind,  and  the  lines  by  twine  stretched  across — thus: 

1234567       8       9       0 

Although  reading,  writing,  and  tangible  arithmetic  are  of  great  importance  to  the B., 
yet  oral  instruction  is  that  upon  which  we  must  chietly  rely  tor  their  education.  For 
that  reason,  the  recent  education  act  for  Scotland,  under  which  blind  children  may  be 
educated  in  common  schools,  will  be  a  great  blessing  to  them. 

BLIND,  Kahl,  b,  1820;  a  (jlerman  politician,  arrested  for  political  offenses  while  a 
student  at  Heidelberg,  imprisoned,  and  subsequently  banished  for  participation  in  the 
affair  of  1848.  Me  was  also  expelled  from  Alsace  for  complicity  in  the  Paris  insurrec- 
tion. In  Sept.  after  the  conflict  at  Staufen,  he  was  taken  prisoner  (with  Struve)  and 
sentenced  to  eight  years'  imprisonment.  Eight  months  afterwards  he  was  set  free  by  a 
mob  an<l  went  io  Carlsruhe,  thence  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Brussels,  being  everywhere 
repelled,  until,  in  1852,  he  found  rest  in  London.  There  for  several  years  he  kept  up  his 
violent  political  agitations,  but  after  ISiHi  he  became  more  quiet,  a  consequence,  perhaps, 
of  the  death  of  a  .step-sou  in  the  Berlin  affray  of  that  year.  He  has  published  a  great 
number  of  political  essays,  and  brief  articles  on  history,  mythology,  and  German  litera- 
ture. In  1875,  in  the  streets  of  London,  an  attempt  was  made  upon  his  liteby  apoMticai 
enemy.  Among  later  works  of  his  are  Pire-burial  among  our  Germanic  ForejatJiers;  a 
Record  of  the  PoeU-y  and  History  of  Teutonic  Cremation,  Yggdradl,  or  the  Teutonic  Tree  of 
Existence,  and  biographies  of  Freiligrath,  Ledru  RoUin,  and  Francis  Deak. 

BLIND  A6£.  When  a  besieged  town  has  little  or  no  bomb-proof  shelter,  screens  are 
sometimes  used  called  B.,  made  of  timber  and  earth;  or  of  trees  inclined  towards  each 
other,  or  placed  in  an  inclined  position  against  walls. 

BLIND  COAL.    See  Akturacite. 

BLIND  FISH.     See  Amblyopsis. 

BLINDNESS  may  arise  from  any  cause  intercepting  the  rays  of  light  on  their  way  to 
the  optic  nerve,  or  from  disease  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  of  that  part  of  the  brain  connected 
with  it.  B.  may  vary  in  degiee;  it  may  exist  from  birth,  or  be  the  result  of  extreme  old 
age.  It  may  on!}'  be  present  during  the  day  or  the  night,  or  a  few  weeks  of  the  year,  or 
it  may  be  permanent. 

Congenital  B.  is  generally  from  some  deficient  development  of  the  nervous  apparatus, 
and  is  detected  by  the  child  being  indifferent  to  light,  and  throwing  its  head  from  side 
to  side.  Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  the  power  of  vision  is  subsequently  developed. 
Amaurosis  has  been  already  described. 

Opacity  of  the  vitreous  humor,  orof  the  crystalline  lens — the  latter  is  generally  known 
as  cataract — causes  B.  which  comes  on  gradually.  The  patient  with  cataract  can  see 
best  in  the  evening,  or  when  the  pupil  is  dilated,  as  then  some  rays  of  light  are  able  to 
enter  by  the  side  of  the  opacity.  The  B.  from  cataract  is  seldom  so  complete  as  to  pre- 
vent the  person  from  distinguishing  day  from  night,  or  from  being  aware  of  opaque 
bodies  passing  between  him  and  the  light  (see  Cataract).  Opacities  of  the  cornea,  if 
extensive,  or  in  the  axis  of  vision,  produce  some  degree  of  B.,  wlrether  they  are  on  or  in 
its  substance.  In  general,  these  are  in'cmediable;  but  if  there  is  a  spot,  an  artificial 
pupil  may  be  made.  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Bowman,  of  London,  met  with  a  case  in 
which  the  opacity  consisted  of  a  layer  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime:  he  removed 
:t,  and  restored  the  vision,  which  had  been  totally  lost  for  several  years. 

X't/ht  B.  is  a  rare  condition,  in  which  a  person  finds,  towards  evening,  that  objects 
ar.'  becoming  less  and  less  distinct,  and  at  last  that  he  is  totally  blind.  This  may  occur 
without  previous  warning,  and  cause  great  alarm,  but  next  morning  he  finds  that  his 
sight  is  restored.  This  is  repeated  every  night,  but  at  last  the  eyes  become  Aveak  during 
the  day  also,  and  may  finally  become  amaurotic.  This  strange  affection  may  be  epidemic ; 
it  has  attacked  bodies  of  troops  exposed  to  great  fatigue  and  the  glare  of  the  sun's  rays. 
If  there  are  no  symptoms  of  disease  within  the  brain,  recovery  generally  results  from 
protecting  the  eyes  from  the  light,  entire  repose,  such  remedies  as  correct  any  constitu- 
tional defect  in  the  individual  attacked,  and  repeated  blistering. 

Bay  B.  is  characterized  by  inability  Io  see  in  a  bright  light;  the  subjects  of  It  see 
more  than  usually  well  at  night,  but  during  the  day  have  to  be  led  about.  Captives  who 
have  been  long  immured  in  dark  cells  are  often  affected  with  it,  as  a  galley-slave  men- 
tioned by  Larrey,  who  had  for  'S'S  years  been  shut  up  in  a  subterraneous  dungeon,  and  w  hen 
liberated  could  only  S2e  by  night. 

The  structural  causes  of  B.  will  be  better  understood  when  the  eye(q.v.)  is  described, 
when  it  will  be  seen  that  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  its  anatomy  have  enabled  sur- 
geons to  restore  sight  in  cases  which,  some  years  ago,  would  have  been  considered  hope- 
less: but  it  can  never  be  too  strongly  impressed,  especially  on  the  young,  that  overwork 
wears  out  the  eyes,  whatever  be  the  pursuit,  and  that,  without'being  wholly  dark,  a 
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degree  of  blindnoss  may  lie  induced,  suc;h  as  to  render  the  ej-es  useless  for  practical  pur- 
poses. Tliis  coiulition,  asilu'iiopiu  or  weak  siglit,  is  frequently  uiet  witli  in  youug  lads 
Nviili  sedeiilai y  oeeupalioiis,  students,  dressnuikers;  and,  says  Dr.  ]\Iaclienzieof  Glasgow, 
■■  w  iial  may  be  called  the  liolhou.se  education  of  modeiu  times  is  a  fruitful  source  of  it." 
The  only  eure  is  avoiding  tlie  evident  causes. 

BLINDNESS,  Cui-ou.     See  CoLOH  Blindness. 

BLINDSTORY,  nnotlier  name  for  the  iriforiittn  (q.v.),  the  second  or  middle  arcade  in 
the  wall  which  separates  tlie  body  fr(;m  the  aisles  of  a  church.  It  is  .so  called  obviously 
as  opposed  to  tin;  c'cdfxtoj'y  or  chn'^tnyy  (q.v.),  the  third  and  uppermost  arcade,  theajH-f- 
tures  of  which  admitted  light  into  tlie  church,  while  the  apertures  of  the  trifv/lium  were 
dark — ofixriinv  friiextrw,  -as  they  are  termed  by  Gervasc  of  Canterbury.  The  li.  -whicli 
is  most  common  in  cathedral,  conventual,  and  collegiate  churches,  served  to  give  access 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  building,  and  to  suspend  tajjcstry  and  banners  on  liigh  holi- 
days. Viewed  a'slhelically,  the  gloom  of  the  13.  contrasts  •well  with  the  luster  of  the 
clerestory. 

BLINDWORM,  Anrjuiftfrngilitt,  a  small  reptile,  which,  although  it  has  commonly  been 
ranked  ainonii-  scrjients  l»y  natiiralists,  in  con.secpience  of  agreement  in  general  form, 
exhibits  remarkable  points  of  difference  from  the  true  serpents,  and  constitutes  one  of 
rfn  interesting  series  of  links  by  which  they  are  connected  with  lizards.  Mr.  Gray  has 
thcrefort'  recently  luiited  this,  and  other  nearly  allied  genera,  with  the  scink  and  .seps 
family  of  saurian  reptiles  under  the  name  of  xiii/n/p/tidid  (lizard-serpents),  among.st  which 
the  gradation  from  the  lizard  to  the  serpent  structure  is  marked  by  the  more  and  more 
complete  disa])pearance  of  limbs,  and  the  increasing  elongation  of  the  body.  In  the 
genus  inir/in's  there  is  no  trace  of  limbs  externally,  but  the  bones  of  the  shoulder,  the 
sternum  or  breast-bone,  and  the  pelvis  still  exist  in  a  rudinientary  condition:  the  bones 
of  the  head,  also,  connect  it  with  lizards,  and  do  not  admit  of  that  dilatation  of  the  gape 
which  characterizes  true  .serpents.  The  conuiion  B.  is  the  onl}'  species  of  this  genus 
known  in  Britain.  It  is  found  al.so  m  almost  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  soine  districts  of  Hritaiu 
it  is  plentiful;  in  others,  it  is  very  rare  or  even  unknown.  It  is  a  perfectly  inoifeiisive 
creature,  although  it  has  veiy  generally  been  persecuted  by  the  ignorant  as  extremely 
venomous.  Its  teeth  are  so  small  that  even  when  it  attempts  to  bite,  w  hich  it  only  does 
upon  nuich  irritation,  it  cannot  pierce  the  skin.  No  species  of  the  group  to  wlik'h  it 
belongs  has  poison-fangs.  It  is  very  timid,  and,  when  alarmed,  contracts  itself  forcilily, 
and  then  becomes  remarkably  brittle,  so  as  to  be  easily  broken  in  two  by  a  blow  or  by 
an  attempt  to  bend  it.  This  character  of  fragility  is  found  also  in  other  animals  of  this 
group.  The  name  B.  has  apparently  originated  in  a  mistake  caused  by  the  smalhiess  of 
the  eyes,  wiiich,  however,  are  very  quick  and  lirilliant.  Another  common  name  slow- 
■trorin,  is  more  accurately  characteristic.  The  length  varies  from  11  to  15  in.,  and  some- 
times even  exceeds  this;  the  thickness  is  almost  equal  throughout,  the  tiiil  is  blunt  at 
the  end;  the  scales  are  small,  and  nearly  e<iual;  the  tor^gue  is  notched  at  the  extremity, 
but  not  bitid  as  in  snakes;  the  color  is  generally  silvery  gray,  a  dark  line  runs  along  the 
back,  an'^.  frequently  rows  of  dark  spots  along  the  sides.  The  food  of  tlie  B.  consists  of 
slugs  ajd  insects.  It  retires  in  autumn  under  masses  of  decayed  Avood  and  leaves,  or 
into  soft  dry  soil.  It  changes  its  .skin.  It  is  viviparous  (ovoviviparous),  the  numlier  of 
young  varying  from  7  to  13  or  lo  at  a  birth.  The  name  B.  is  sometimes  given  to 
caciUd  (q.v.). 

BLISTERED  or  Blister  STEEL.  This  is  the  kind  of  steel  from  which,  by  hammer- 
ing, rolling,  etc.,  certain  qualities  of  tools  and  tiles  are  fashii  ned.  When  broken  up, 
piled,  and  welded  under  tlie  hammer,  it  forms  shear  steel  (see  luox),  from  which  a  liner 
class  of  tools  is  made,  and  when  melted  in  crucibles  it  forms  the  finest  kind  of  c<txt  steel 
(q.v.)  for  cutlery.  Blister  steel  is  made  from  bar  iron  of  superior  quality'  by  a  process 
of  CCT/«€«/f/Y<Vyn;  and  the  furnace  employed  for  the  purpose  is  termed  a  converting  fur 
nace.  It  consists  of  two  fire-brick  rectangular  che.sts  or  troughs,  each  being  16  ft.  long 
and  3  ft.  deep  by  3  ft.  wide,  as  a  maximum  size,  placed  alongside  each  other  in  an 
arched  chamber,  and  surmounted  by  a  wide  conical  chimnej'.  One  long  fireplace,  with 
a  suitable  arrangement  of  flues,  heats  both  chests.  Into  ciicli  chest  the  iron  bars  are  laid 
embedded  in  charcoal,  about  half  an  inch  of  which  intervenes  between  each  layer  of  iron 
bars.  The  whole  is  then  plastered  over  with  clay  or  grindstone-dust,  and  kept  at  a 
glowing  red  heat  from  7  to  10  days,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  blister 
.steel  is  intended.  "When  the  bars  are  removetl  after  cooling,  they  are  found  to  have 
undergone  a  remarkable  change.  They  are  no  longer  tough,  liut  quite  brittle  and  fusible, 
and  covered  over  with  blisters.  During  the  process,  the  iron  ab-sorbs  and  comljines 
with  from  a  half  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of  carbon.  The  blisters  are  supposed  to  be 
due  to  the  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  arising  from  the  combiualiou  of  carbon  with  a 
trace  of  oxygen  existing  in  the  iron. 

BLISTERING  FLIES.     See  Canthakides. 

BLIS  TERS  are  medicinal  agents  which,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  raise  the  cuticle 
into  small  vesicles  filled  with  serous  fluid.  They  are  applied  either  in  the  form  of  plas- 
ters or  in  a  fluid  state,  as  suits  the  convenience  of  the  per.son  or  part,  and  have  for  their 
object  the  establishing  of  a  counter-irritation  or  diversion  of  inflammatory  action  from 
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y)-tO  Block. 

a  part  in  wliich  it  cannot  be  reached  by  remedies,  or  from  some  organ  where  it  may  d(5 
pernianent  mischief,  to  some  more  superficial  part  of  tlie  body. 

The  most  common  blister  in  use  is  made  of  cantharides  (q.v.)or  Spanish  ^y  (cantham 
tesicaton'a).  (aiith.irides,  mixed  with  a  convenient  proporiion  of  lard  and  wax,  form 
the  blistering  ointment  of  ordinary  use;  the  only  objection  to  this  preparation  being, 
that  if  applied  too  hmg  it  produces  distressing  affections  of  the  urinary  bladder.  In 
young  children  and  very  thin-skinned  personsra  layer  of  silver  paper,  or  thin  gauze  wet 
with  vinegar,  may  be  laid  between  the  blister  and  the  skin.  But  under  no  circum- 
stances should  a  blister  l»e  left  long  upon  children,  as  it  may  produce  sores  which  are 
apt  to  take  on  au  uiiiiealthy  action,  and  are  difticult  to  heal. 

JIustard  {xiiu/piii  nigm)'\ii.  frequenti}-  used,  but  seldom  left  on  sufficiently  long  to  pro- 
duce blistering.  Tincture  of  cantharides,  croton  oil,  and  strong  liquor  ammonite,  tart-if 
emetic  ointment,  and  many  others,  are  u.sed  in  practice. 

If  the  occasion  for  the  blister  passes  olf,  the  vebicles  should  be  pricked,  and  their 
fluid  contents  allowed  to  trickle  away,  the  vesicated  surface  being  then  dressed  with 
some  cold  cream  or  lard.  But  if  it  shouUl  appear  desirable  to  promote  a  discharge  from 
the  skin,  the  rai.sed  cuCcles  may  he  snipped  olf,  and  the  blister  either  applied  again  at 
interval.s,  or  some  stiniulaling  ointment  as  the  sawna  (J unipe run  sabina)  madu  use  of. 
Great  cleanliness  should  be  obs-^rved  in  dressing  the  part. 

Of  late  years,  B.  have  been  much  used  for  the  dispersion  of  glandular  tumors,  and 
are  also  applied  over  the  surfaces  of  indolent  ulcers,  with  the  view  of  increasing  the 
vascularity  of  'he  part.  For  old  diseases  of  joints,  B.  ought  to  be  placed  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  affected  joint. 

?}LOCH,  Maucus  Elieser,  a  celebrated  ichthyologist,  b.  of  poor  Jewish  parents,  at 
An4-)ach,  in  Bavaria,  1723.  He  was  allowed  to  grow  up  in  extreme  ignorance.  At  19, 
he  had  read  nothing  except  a  few  useless  rabbinical  treati-ses.  About  that  age,  however, 
he  became  assistant  to  a  Jewish  surgeon  at  Hamburg,  where  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
learning  German  and  Latin.  A  slight  knowledge  which  lie  had  acquired  of  anatomy 
inspired  him  with  an  extraordinary'desire  to  "study  that  science  thoroughly.  For  this 
purpose  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  devoted  himself  to*  it  and  other  branches  of  natural  his- 
tory with  indefatigable  zeal.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder;  and  returned  to  Berlin  to  practice  his  profession,  where  he  died  6th  Aug., 
1799.  His  great  work  is  the  AUgemeine  Naturgeschkhte  der  Fisdie  (13  vols.,  Berlin, 
1783-95,  with  432  coloreil  plates),  long  the  most  comprehensive  work  on  ichthyology, 
and  still  valuable  especially  for  its  pictures.  His  Si/stema  ichthyologke  manubm  VX  iUas- 
ti-afum,  which  was  left  in  an  unlinished  state,  was  published  by  Schneider  (Berlin,  1801). 
After  his  death,  his  collection  of  li.shes  was  purchased  by  government,  and  forms  a  part 
of  the  Berlin  zoological  museum. 

BLOCK,  in  tlie  rigging  of  a  ship,  is  an  important  part  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
raising  sails  and  yards,  tightening  ropes,  etc.  The  B.  comprises  both  the  frame  or 
shell,  and  the  pulley  or  pulleys  contained  within  it.  In  seamen's  language,  a  tacJcle 
includes  the  rope  as  well  as  Ihe'B.  through  whicli  it  works.  Tlie  uses  of  blocks  are  very 
numerous  on  shipboard;  and  to  sukserve  these  u.ses,  they  are  distributed  about  the  masts, 
yards,  sails,  and  ropes.  They  vary  greatly  in  size,  shape,  power,  and  designation;  but 
nearly  every  B.  comprises  a  xhell  or  wooden  exterior,  a  sheave  or  wheel  on  which  the  n,pe 
runs,  a  pin  or  a.rle  on  which  the  sheave  turns,  and  a  strap  (of  rope  or  iron)  to  fasten  the 
B.  to  any  particular  station  (.see  Pulley).  A  single  B.  contains  only  one  sheave;  a 
double  B..  two;  and  so  on.  Besides  the  designations  of  blocks  according  to  the  number 
of  sheaves  they  contain  {single,  double,  trebk,  fourfold),  ships'  blocks  receive  numerous 
other  names — such  as  bee-B.,  cut-B.,  cheek-B.,  clew-garnef  B.,  cUw-Une  B.,  etc.  Some  of 
these  names  depend  on  the  kind  of  service,  others  on  the  place  of  fixing;  while  the  rest 
are  examples  of  the  odd  nomenclature  adopted  by  seamen. 

Blork- making. — Ships'  blocks  were  made  by  hand  until  about  a  century  ago.  But 
mere  workers  in  wood  could  not  produce  them;  it  required  unusual  skill  and  practice 
to  fashion  the  several  pieces,  and  put  them  together  so  as  to  possess  the  requisite  strength 
and  facilit}'  in  working.  The  trade  was  either  carried  on  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with 
mast-making.  !More  than  1400  such  blocks  were  required  for  one  of  the  old  74's,  and  a 
proportiotuite  number  of  vessels  for  larger  or  smaller  size.  In  1781,  a  'Sir.  Taylor  began 
to  make  the  sheaves  and  shells  of  blocks  bj-  a  process  which  lie  had  invented.  He  made 
all  the  blocks  for  the  royal  navy  until  the  expiration  of  his  patent  rights.  The  admiralty 
then  commenced  the  manufacture  on  their  own  account.  In  1801,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Mark  Isambard  Brunei  .submitted  to  the  admiralty  a  working-model  of  a  very  beautiful 
system  of  machinery  for  l)lock-making;  it  was  accepted,  and  the  inventor  engaged  to 
set  up  the  apparatus" at  Portsmorth.  So  intricate  was  the  machinery,  and  so  great  the 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  .severrJ  'V()rking-parts  from  the  machinists  of  those  days,  that 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1808  that  the  system  was  put  into  effective  operation.  It  was 
then,  however,  so  perfect  that  very  few  additions  or  improvements  have  since  been 
needed.  The  machinery  made  blocks  more  accurately  than  they  had  ever  been  made  by 
hand,  and  with  the  aid  of  ordinary  workmen  only.  It  could  effect  £oO,000  worth  of 
work  in  a  year,  or  140.000  blocks,  by  the  assistance  of  10  men  attending  the  machine. 
Duplicate  machinery  was  made  for  Chatham.     Brunei  received  £20,000  for  his  invention 
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aiul  for  Ills  personal  supcriiitcndeiicc  until  the  machinerj'  was  brought  into  working- 
onicr;  this  sum  was  niui-fv  well  hiitl  out,  for  tlu'  machine  saved  to  the  country  more 
than  i""^0,()(K)  a  year,  in  the  busy  warlike  period  from  1808  to  1815.  Tiie  maehiuery 
il>elf  is  too  complicated  to  be  described  exce])t  at  a  len.uth  incompatible  with  the  linuts 
of  tins  work;  but  it  may  l)e  slated  in  a  iicneial  Avay,  that  tlie  system  is  made  up  chiefly 
of  saws  and  hithes,  combined  with  gicat  in_nenuity.  ^J'iie  block.s  are  made  of  elm,  and 
the  sheaves  of  lignum  vitiu;  the  pins  are  of  iron,  carefully  j)!. pared  to  avoid  friction  as 
much  as  possii)le. 

BLOCKADE,  in  nuiitary  tactics,  is  an  operation  for  capturinc;  an  enemy's  town  or 
fortress,  w  iiliout  a  bombardment  or  regular  siege.  Tiie  attacking  party  throws  up  work.s 
on  the  neighl)oring  heights  and  roads;  liiese  works  may  be  redoul)ls.  for  200  or  800  men 
each,  raised  around  at  distances  of  1000  or  1500  yards  asunder;  or  they  may  assume 
other  forms,  according  to  the  cii'cumstances  of  eacii  case.  The  rest  of  the  besieging 
force  remains  imder  cover  in  vijlau'cs,  or  in  a  temporary  camp,  ready  to  repel  any  sortie 
attempted  by  the  l)esieged.  The  whole  purpose  in  view  is  to  prevent  the  besieged  from 
receiving  supplies  of  any  kind,  in  order  tliat,  Avhen  the  food  or  the  ammunition  is 
exhausted,  they  may  be  compelled  to  surrender.  Fortresses  situated  on  steep  and  rocky 
eminences,  diliicult  to  con(|uer  by  l)omliardinent  or  assault,  may  often  i)e  reduced  byB.; 
because  the  roads  or  paths  for  the  recejjtion  of  supplies  are  few,  and  can  be  watched  by 
a  small  numher  of  troops.  Towns  situated  on  a  plain  are  less  fretjucntly  invested.  Tf 
the  inhabitants  lie  numerous  and  conuiiercial,  they  will  soon  be  iniputient  of  the  restraint 
produced  hy  a  U.,  and  may  compel  or  induce  the  governor  to  adopt  a  plan  opposed  to 
his  wi.shes  as  a  soldier.  It,  however,  a  resistance  be  determined  on,  the  governor  sends 
out  of  the  town  as  many  non-combatants  as  possible;  all  the  stores  are  collected  in 
bombjjioof  receptacles;  economy  is  observed  in  the  consumption  of  food;  all  the  people 
within  the  v> alls  are  placed  under  military  rules;  and  the  governor  endeavors,  by  fre- 
quent sorties,  to  j)reveut  the  besiegers  from  making  too  close  an  investment  of  the 
place. 

Blockading,  in  a  naval  sense,  is  the  prevention  of  the  entrance  or  exit  of  the  enemy's 
ships  at  a  particular  port.  It  is  sometimes  resorted  to  as  an  auxiliary  to  military  opera- 
tions by  land;  but  g.nerally  is  limiied  to  a  maritime  investment. 

BLOCK,  ]MouiTZ,  b.  1816;  a  German  political  economist,  naturalized  in  France. 
After  service  in  the  statistical  work  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  public 
works,  he  devoted  himself  to  authorshij)  and  published  works  on  agriculture  in  various 
countries  of  Europe,  on  Freucii  statistics  and  finances,  on  socialism  in  Germany,  and 
begiui  and  continued  for  some  years  the  Annuaire  de  VAdininlstrutwii  Fnim/aise. 

BLOCKADE,  in  international  law,  is  the  right,  in  time  of  war,  of  rendering  intercourse 
with  an  enemy's  port  unlawful  on  the  part  of  neutrals;  and  it  is  carried  into  effect  by 
an  armed  i'oi'ce  (ships  of  war),  which  blocks  up  and  bars  export  or  import  to  or  from 
the  place  blockaded.  This  i-ight  is  described  by  all  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  as  clear 
and  inconlr. ivertible,  having  its  origin  in  the  soundest  princijjles  of  maritime  juiispi'U- 
dence,  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  the  best  times.  It  is  explained  on  the  reasonable 
tlieory,  that  if  a  potentate  or  government  lays  siege  to  a  place,  or  simply  blockades  it, 
such  potentate  or  government  has  a  right  to  prevent  any  other  power,  or  representative 
or  subject  of  such  power,  from  entering,  and  to  treat  as  an  enemy  an\'  one  who  attempts 
to  enter  the  l)lockaded  phure,  or  in  any  way  assists  the  besieged,  for  such  a  person 
opposes  the  luidertaking.  and  contril)utes  to  the  miscarriage  of  it. 

Lord  Stowell  laid  it  down  that  tii're  are  two  sorts  of  B. — one  by  the  simple  fact 
only,  the  other  by  a  notification  accompanied  with  the  fact.  In  the  former  case,  when 
the  fact  ceases — otherwise  than  by  accident  or  the  shifting  of  the  wind — there  is  imme- 
diately an  end  of  the  B. ;  but  where  the  fact  is  accompanied  by  a  pui)lic  notification  from 
the  govermnent  of  a  lielligerent  country  to  neutral  govei'nments,  the  B.  must  be  suiv 
posed  to  exi.st  till  it  has  been  publicly  repealed.  This  notification  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
belligerent  country  to  make  inunediately.  His  lordshi])  alsoexplained  that,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  B.,  three  things  must  be  ])roved:  1st,  The  existence  of  an  actual  B. ;  2d,  The 
kriowledge  of  the  party;  and  od.  Some  act  of  violation,  either  by  going  in  or  coming  out 
with  a  cargo  laden  afier  the  commencement  of  blockade.  On  this  last  point,  the  time 
of  shipment  is  very  material;  for  altliough  it  might  be  hard  to  refuse  a  neutral  liberty 
to  retire  with  a  cargo  already  laden,  and  by  that  act  already  become  neutral  property, 
yet,  after  the  commencement  of  a  B.,  a  neutral  cannot  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  any 
way  to  assist  the  exportation  of  the  property  of  the  enemy.  After  the  commencement  of 
a  B.,  a  neutral  is  no  longer  at  liberty  to  make  any  purchase  in  that  port.  But  the  most 
essential  element  UdrtiuU  B..  and  this  state  of  things  can  only  be  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  court  of  justice  by  the  ships  stationed  on  .the  spot  to  maintain  the  B.  using 
their  force  for  that  purpose.  A  B.,  therefore,  is  only  to  be  considered  as  actually  exisi- 
iug  when  there  is  a  power  to  enforce  it. 

To  be  valid,  a  B.  must  be  accompanied  by  actual  investment  of  the  place,  and  it  may 
l)e  more  or  less  rigorous,  either  for  the  purpo.se  of  watciung  the  operations  of  the  enemy, 
or,  on  a  more  extended  scale,  to  cut  off  all  access  of  neutral  ves.sels  to  that  inteidicted 
])lace,  which  is  strictly  and  proper  y  a  B. :  for  the  former  is,  in  truth,  no  B.  at  all,  as 
far  as  neutrals  are  concerned.     Bui  to  be  binding  on  neutrals,  it  ouj,ht  to  be  shown  that 
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thej-  hare  knowledge  or  ma}-  be  presumed  to  know  of  the  R. ;  and  this  knowlcdire  may 
m'ise  in  two  ways — either  by  sueh  a  {)iil)Hc  and  fofnial  nutitlcution  as  wo  have  already 
described,  or  l>y  the  notoriety  of  tiie  fact.  Yet  it  is  at  ail  times  most  convenient  that 
tlie  15.  sl'.ould  i)e  declared  in  a  ])ublic  and  distinct  manner,  instead  of  beinu:  left  to  creep 
out  from  the  consequences  produced  l)yit;  and  tlie  effect  of  such  notitication  to  thii 
liculral  srovcrnment  is  clearly  to  include  all  the  individuals  subject  to  the  latter. 

The  breach  of  B.  may  be  either  by  conung  out  of  the  blockadeil  port,  or  going  in. 
such  hreach,  however,  may  sometimes  be  e.\cusahlej  It  has  heen  decided  that  iiuoxica- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  master  of  a  ship  will  not  he  received  as  an  excuse.  That  Itreaeh 
of  B.  subjects  the  property  employed  for  that  purpose  to  confiscation  is  an  establislie<l 
rale  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  is  universal!}'  acknowledged  l)y  all  civilized  ti'overn- 
nieuts.  The  violation  of  B.  by  the  master,  however,  attects  the  .•-hii>,  but  not  the  cargo, 
ujdess  the  cargo  is  the  property  of  the  same  owner,  or  uidess  the  owner  of  the  cargo  is 
cxx^nizant  of  the  intendetl  violation. 

On  the  proclamation  of  peace,  or  from  any  political  or  belligerent  cause,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  investment  iuax  cease  to  be  necessary,  and  the  B.  is  then  said  to  l)e 
idufi'd.  The  blockading  force  tiien  retires,  and  the  port  is  oi>en  as  before  to  all  other 
imtions. — See  the  law  on  the  subject  of  this  article  extremely  well  stated  in  ,1  Mninuilirf 
tlte  Lair  of  Mdritime  Wurfair,  by  William  llazlitt  and  Henry  Philip  Hoche,  barristers-at- 
law,  iy54;  see,  also,  Okdehs  in  Council,  British. 

BLOCK  r.OOKS.     See  Pkinting,  anle. 

BLOCKHOUSE  is  to  a  temporary  fortification  what  a  tower  is  to  one  that  is  perma- 
nent. In  a  Wooded  country,  it  is  easily  and  quickly  made,  and  tlie  enemj-  cannot  readdy 
bi'iug  L'uns  to  bear  upon  it;  on  Hat  open  ground  it  is  less  useful.  The  B.  is  always  a 
covered  defense,  unlike  a  battery;  sometimes  with  only  one  story,  Fonxtimes  with  two, 
of  winch  the  lower  forms  a  barrack  for  a  few  men.  It  is  usually  either  rectangular  or 
shaped  hke  a  Greek  cross;  the  latter  is  preferred,  as  enabling  the  fronts  of  fire  to  Hank 
oach  other.  The  defense  is  usually  by  musketry.  If  opjiosed  to  infantry  oidy,  single 
rows  of  trunks  of  trees,  either  upright  or  horizontal,  make  a  very  good  B.,  loophofed 
at  intervals  of  about  3  ft.;  ami  if  there  be  earth  enough  quickly  obtainable,  by 
digging  a  ditch  or  from  anj-  other  source,  to  embank  it  all  round  and  to  cover  the  roof, 
it  will  bear  a  great  deal  of  rough  usage.  If  opposed  to  artillery,  the  B.  requires  to  be 
formed  with  double  rows  of  trunks  three  feet  apart,  with  well -ranmied  earth  between 
them.  The  American  backwoodsmen  build  blockhouses  with  great  quickness  and 
trlBciency;  several  of  the.se,  with  a  curtain  or  continuous  wall  of  stockading,  may  be 
nijide  to  inclose  a  large  sjiace,  capable  of  accommodating  a  great  numlier  of  defenders, 
and  of  repelling  a  considerable  hostile  force.  The  base  of  a  wind  mill,  on  a  hill,  basin 
Kuropean  eouniries  often  formed  a  good  blockhouse.  A  regular  B.  should  liave  a  ditch, 
liot  only  to  supply  earth,  but  to  keep  the  enemy  from  approaching  near  enough  to  fire 
the  timber  of  the  blockhouse.  Tiiere  must  be,  at  least,  4  ft.  of  well-rammed  earth 
on  the  roof,  to  resist  the  effect  of  artillery.  Such  a  structure  w'ithout  a  roof  is  not  a  B^ 
it  is  simply  a  stockade. 

BLOCK  ISLAND,  in  the  Atlantic,  s.  of  Rhode  Island,  and  n.e.  of  Long  Island; 
about  8  m.  long  and  5  wide,  constituting  the  town  of  New  Shoreham,  Newport  cc,  R.  I. ; 
pop.  '70,  1113.  It  attracts  numerous  summer  visitors.  There  is  a  light-house  on  the 
u.a  extninilv  in  41'  13'  n.  and  71°  34'  west. 

BLOCK-PRINTING.     See  PRrNTiXG. 

BLOCKSBERG,  liie  name  given  to  various  mountains  and  hills  in  Germany,  but  pre- 
eminently to  the  B'-ocken.  the  highest  point  of  the  Harz  mountains,  and.  indeed,  of  the 
11.  of  Germr.ny.  According  to  the  ])opu]ar  belief,  it  is  the  favorite  haunt  of  the 
witches,  where  ihey  celebrate  the  night  of  the  1st  of  May,  Walpurgianacht  {aca  Walpcrga), 
with  wild  orgies.  Almost  all  mountains  thus  haunted  are  known  to  have  been  famous 
places  of  sacrifice  in  the  ages  of  paganism. 

BLOCK-SHIP,  is  a  ship  of  war  too  old  or  too  slow  in  sailing  to  render  efficient  service 
in  action  out  at  sea,  but  useful  as  a  defense  in  great  ports  and  naval  arsenals.  Since  war- 
ateamers  have  almost  superseded  the  old  sailing  men-of-war,  the  latter  are  of  little  ser- 
vice except  as  block-ships,  or  for  training-ships.  The  number  of  block-ships  in  the 
Bcitisli  navy  in  If^oO  was  about  ten. 

BLOCK-SYSTEM.     See  SlrjnaU,  under  Rah.w.vys. 

BLOCK-TIN  is  an  inferior  variety  of  tin.  "When  the  metal  is  reduced  from  its  ores,  it 
is  fir^t  poured  into  molds,  and  the  ingots  thus  procured  are  heated  to  incipient  fusion  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  when  the  pure  tin  first  fuses,  and  is  withdrawn;  and  the  less  pure 
tin  which  is  left  behind  being  melted  at  a  higher  temperature,  is  poured  into  molds  and 
is  hnown  as  Idock  tin.     See  Tin. 

BLODGET,  T-oRix.  h.  N.  Y..  1893;  student  in  physical  sciences,  and  in  1851  an 
assistant  in  the  Snnthsonian  institui ion.  havincr  charge  of  matters  relating  to  climate 
and  atmosiihere.  He  shared  in  organizing  the  P.icitic  railroad  surveys,  and  compiled  in 
a  volume  the  records  of  scientific  observations  at  government  military  posts.  In  1857, 
he  issued  Clunaiuloyy  of  tlui  Uidted  iStaics,  uiul  of  t}t£   Temperate  Lutitudes  of  the  North 
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American  Continent,  a  work  highly  praisod  by  llumbolflt.  In  1863,  he  had  charge  of  the 
statistical  woik  of  the  treasury  dcpurlinciil,  and  has  since  boeu  connected  with  the  cus- 
toms as  appraiser  at  large. 

IJLODGET,  Sami-kl,  1720-1807,  an  inventor,  b.  Mass.  Under  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment he  was  judge  of  conmion  pleas  in  New  Hampshire.  lu  178i>  lie  made 
machinery  by  whicii  he  saved  a  valuable  cargo  from  a  sinking  vessel.  His  success 
prompted  him  to  go  to  England,  where  he  proposed  to  raise;  the  Royal  Lhorge,  the 
Hrilisii  man-of-war  tliat  sudtletily  careened  and  .sank  oil'  Sjjitliead  Aug.  29,  1782,  Admiral 
Kempenfeldt  and  (500  oilier  i)ers()ns'beiug  lost.  His  proposiiion  was  not  entertained,  and 
he  returned  and  began  the  manufacture  of  duck,  lu  17y<J,  he  began  a  canal  around 
Amoskeag  falls,  but  failed,  and  was  imprisoned  for  debt.  He  believed  that  by  strict 
temperance  and  care  about  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  any  one  uiight  live  100  years; 
but  he  died  at  87. 

BLOEM'FONTEIN,  a  t.  in  s.  Africa,  the  capital  of  Orange  Free  State,  600  m .  n.e.  of 
ca^ie  Natal:  pop.  1200;  inhabited  chiefly  by  Boers.  There  is  considerable  trade  with 
Cape  C^olouy  and  the  Transvaal  republic. 

BLOIS,  •>.  i.  of  France,  cai)ital  of  the  department  of  Loire-et-Cher,  has  a  remarkably 
fine  situation  on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill,  and  is  built  chielly  cm  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire, 
over  whicli  there  is  here;  a  good  stone  bridge.  It  is  about  uo  m.  s.w.  of  (Orleans,  on 
the  railway  between  that  place  and  Toiu's.  Yha  houses,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town 
especially,  are  mean  and  ill  built,  and  the  streets  are  crooked  and  narrow,  ))Ut  they  are 
kept  clean  by  water  from  the  public  fountaiu.s,  which  are  supplied  by  a  splendid  aque- 
duct supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Romans.  B.  has  a  handsome  catliedral ;  but 
its  chief  .^ilory  is  its  old  castle,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  many  interesting  historical 
events.  Louis  XII  was  born  in  it,  and  under  its  roof  Charles,  due  d'Alen(,on,  aud  Margaret 
of  Aujou,  and  Henri  IV.  and  Margaret  of  Valois  were  married.  Here  also  were  sometimes 
held  the  courts  of  Fran(,'ois  I.,  Henri  II.,  Charles  IX.,  aud  Henri  III.  Here  also  tlie 
due  de  Guise  and  his  brother  were  murdered,  l)y  order  of  Henri  III.,  on  the  2od  Dec., 
1588.  Isabella,  (jueen  of  Charles  YI  ,  here  found  a  retreat;  il  served  as  a  jjiisou  for 
Mary  de'  Medici;  Catharine  de'  Medici  died  within  its  walls;  and  Maria  Louisa  here  held 
her  court  in  1814,  after  Paris  had  cai)itulated.  B.  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  Ste- 
phen, who  usurped  the  crown  of  England  on  the  death  of  Henry  1.,  was  the  son  of  one 
of  the  counts  of  B. ,  by  Adela  the  daughter  of  William  the  conqueror.  B.  is  an  arch- 
bishop's see,  has  a  tribunal  of  couunerce.  a  communal  college,  a  public  library  ol  20,000 
vols.,  a  botanic  garden,  etc.,  and  manufactures  of  porcelain  and  gloves,  with  a  trade  in 
brandy,  wine,  aud  wood.     Fop.  76,  18,188. 

BLOMFIELD,  Charles  James,  bishop  of  London,  a  learned  and  influential  prelate 
of  the  church  of  England,  was  b.  in  1786,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  ioi  SulTolk,  where  his 
father  was  schoolmaster.  Being  well  grounded  by  his  father  in  the  classics,  B.  went  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  high  honors.  After  he  had  filled  .several  curacies,  the  bishop 
of  London  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  in  recognition  of  his  acknowledged  philological 
and  theological  acquirements.  Shortly  after,  he  was  called  u>  the  living  of  St  Botolph; 
in  1824,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Chester;  and  in  1828.  lie  was  piomoted  to  the  see  of 
London,  on  the  translation  of  bishop  Howley  to  Cantertiury.  B  's  n  putation  for  classi- 
cal scholarship  rests  chietly  on  his  editions  of  CatUmar/uiH  ^Lond  1815).  and  of  several 
of  the  dramas  of  Esc/iylux.  In  connection  with  Rennel,  he  published  the  Mnsip  Vant/il>- 
riffienses;  and  with  Monk  (1812).  the  Posthiunoins  I'racts  of  Porxon;  and  in  1814, 'tlie 
Advermria  Porsoni.  He  also  published  Lectaren  on  the  Acts  of  the  Aposths.  B.  was 
exceedingly  active  in  the  superintendence  of  his  dioc^ese,  and  was  a  prime  mover  in  the 
agitation  for  the  erection  of  new  churches.  Under  his  presidency,  more  churches  were 
erected  in  London  than  under  any  bishop  since  the  reformation.  His  conduct  in  regard 
Ui  the  controversies  that  latterl3Migitated  his  dioce.se  was  much  animadverted  by  both 
parties.  He  was  accused  at  one  time  of  leaning  to  Puscyism,  and  yet  he  proceeded 
against  his  clergy  for  alleged  crypt o-catholic  practices.     He  died  Aug.,  1857. 

BLOMMAEET,  Piiii.ip,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  modern  Flemish  authors,  was 
h.  in  ISU'J.  In  18:54,  he  published  a  volume  of  ver.se,  characterized  by  much  simplicity 
and  earnestness,  but  so  inartistic  in  form  that  it  met  with  little  success.  He  rendered 
better  service  to  literature  and  to  the  patriotic  cause  by  the  publication  (18:^-41)  of 
Thcophilua,  an  old  Flemish  poem  of  the  14th  c,  and  of  the  Oudi-laemfiche  Oedii-hfrn  (old 
Flemish  poem.s)  of  the  12tli,  i:5th,  and  14tii  centuries.  Both  works  are  enriched  with 
glossaries  and  learned  annotations.  B.  showed  a  predilection  for  middle  age  literature 
generally,  and  translated  the  Nibclnnr/en  into  Flemish  iambics.  His  most  important 
work  is  a  history  of  the  Belgians  (Brus.sels,  1849),  in  which  he  attempts  to  show  that  the 
political  destiny  of  the  low  countries  has  ever  been  identical  with  that  of  Germany,  and 
that  it  is  with  the  latter  country,  and  not  with  France,  she  should  .seek  to  allv  herself. 
B.  also  contributed  extensively  to  several  Belgian  journals,  especially  to  the  Menaager  des 
Sciences  Historiques.     He  died  at  Ghent,  Aug.  14,  1871. 

BLOND,  Jacques  Christophe  le,  1670-1741;  a  painter  of  Amsterdam,  noted  for 
miniature  portraits.  He  conceived  the  Idea  of  printing  engravings  in  colors,  ard  spent 
the  most  of  his  life  in  unsuccessful  experiments,  working  in  London  and  Paris,  and 
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(lying  in  a  hospital  in  the  latter  city.     Notwithstanding  this  ill-success,  B.  is  regarded 
as  the  inventor  of  colorpriiitiug. 

BLONDEL,  a  celebrated  French  minstrel  of  the  12th  c,  and  the  favorite  of  Richard 
the  Lion  heart,  king  of  England,  wliom  lie  accompanied  to  PalesUne.  Wlieu  Kieiiard, 
oil  his  return,  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  B.  (according  to 
tlie  exquisitely  romantic  myth  of  an  old  chronicler)  resolved  to  tind  out  the  place  in 
whi(-h  his  master  was  conlined.  He  wandered  through  Geimany  in  disguise,  and  at 
length  coming  to  the  castle  of  Lowenstein,  in  Austria,  he  heard  tiiat  it  contained  some 
iihistrious  captive.  Feeling  assured  tliat  this  was  nootlier  tlnui  the  king,  he  tried  ail  means 
to  get  a  sight  of  him,  but  to  no  purpose,  lie  then  placed  liim.self  opposite  to  the  tower 
in  wiiich  l^e  learned  the  unknown  was  imprisoned,  and  commenced  singing  one  of  those 
ProvenCj'a!  songs  w  hicli  Ificliard  and  he  had  com])o,sed  together.  Hardly  had  B.  tinished 
tlie  first  stanza,  wdun  a  well-known  voice  from  tlie  tower  took  up  the  se(;ond,  and  carried 
it  on  to  the  end.  So  the  minstrel  discovered  his  monarch,  and  returning  withal!  speed  to 
England,  was  the  means  of  his  being  ransomed  by  his  subjects.  'July  a  few  of  B.'s 
poems  have  come  down  to  us;  they  are  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Arsenal  at 
Paris. 

BLOOD,  the  nutritive  fluid  of  the  tissues,  consists  of  a  transparent  colorless  fluid,  tlie 
liquor  miigHinia,  and  minute  solid  bodies,  the  "corpuscles"  whicli  float  in  it.  Tlie 
liquor  sanguinis  consists  of  water,  in  whicli  are  dissolved  fibrine,  albumen,  chlorides 
of  sodium  and  potassium,  phosphates  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  together  with  fatty 
and  extractive  matters,  the  latter  the  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues.  Tlie 
corpuscles  are  of  two  kinds — white  and  red;  the  Avhite  are  larger  and  less  numerous 
than  the  red,  being  in  healthy  blood  in  the  proportion  of  2  or  3  to  lUOO.  In  certain 
fonns  of  disease  the  number  of  tliese  white  blood  corpuscles  is  increased.  They  present 
a  granular  appearance  on  the  surface,  have  a  nucleoleus,  which  is  sijcedily  brought  into 
view  by  the  action  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  are  identical  with  the  lymph  corpuscle. 
L'nderthe  microscope  they  vary  their  forms  in  the  same  w^ay  as  the  Amceba  (see  Pro- 
teus); hence  these  movements  are  called  amtslxnd.  The  ?•<?(?  corpuscles  are  peculiar  lo 
vertebrates,  and  seem  to  have  their  origin  in  the  white  corpuscles,  are  oval  and  nucleated 
In  fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds,  but  in  man  and  the  mammalia  generally  they  are  nou- 
micleated,  and  are  biconcave  flattened  discs,  their  ed.ares  being  thicker  tlian  the  center, 
tu-'uce  the  dark  app'^arance  of  the  latter  when  seen  under  the  microscope.  They  lia\'e 
a  great  tendency  to  turn  on  their  side  and  run  into  rouleaux,  like  piles  of  coins.  Their 
c>olor  is  straw-yellow,  and  it  is  onW  when  seen  en  masse  that  they  give  the  blood  its 
characteristic  red  color.  The  size  of  the  human  red  blood-corpuscles  is  ^i-Iwn  ^^  '-^^  inch. 
They  are  largest  in  reptiles,  those  of  the  Proteus  (q.v.)  being  ^^l  of  an  inch  in  their 
long  diameter.  Hoppe  Seyler  has  shown  that,  chemical!}',  they  consist  chiefly  of  hemo- 
.srlobin,  with  traces  of  albumen,  cholcstrin,  protagcn,  phospliate  of  potash,  but  no  fat. 
The  specific  gravity  of  B.  is  1052  to  1057,  and  its  mean  quantity  in  an  adult  man  about 
34.J  lbs.  On  evaporation  as  a  whole,  the  B.  yields  790  parts  in  1000  of  water,  and  210 
of  solid  residue,  wliich  residue  has  nearly  the  same  ultimate  chemical  composition  «8 
that  of  flesh.  AVhen  B.  is  set  aside  for  a  time,  occasional!}'  crystals  consisting  of  gk)- 
bulin  tinted  with  coloring  matter  appear.  "  Tlie  B.  crystals  of  man  and  the  carnivora 
have  a  prismatic  form,  whilst  those  of  the  rat  and  mouse  are  tetrahcdral,  and  those  of 
the  squirrel  hexagonal  "  (Carpenter). 

Vodgulntion  of  the  Blood. — When  B.  is  drawn  from  the  vessels,  the  liquor  sanguinis 
separates  into  two  parts — into  fil)rine,  which  becomes  solid,  and  a  pale  yellowish  colored 
liquid,  serum.  The  fibrine  coiigulates,  and  in  doing  so  entangles  tlid  corpuscles,  and 
forms  a  red  mass,  the  clot  (crassamenfum).  Fibrine  does  not  exist  in  the  B.  as  such,  but 
when  it  appears  as  a  coagulum  in  the  fluid,  it  is  produced  then  and  there  by  the  union 
of  two  substances  present;  in  the  blood,  which  separate  as  a  solid  matter  (Schmidt) — tlte 
one,  (jlobuUn,  is  contained  in  the  blood-corpuscles;  the  o\^\l'V,  Jihrinoricn,  in  the  blcod- 
plasma,  the  two  uniting  to  form  the  fiber  of  the  clot.  Tlie  rapidity  with  whicli  this 
change  takes  place  varies  with  circumstances.  Moderate  heat,  and  exposure  to  the  iiir, 
favor  it;  cold  and  exclusion  from  the  air  retard  it.  The  B.  remains  fluid  in  the  veins 
iav  some  time  after  death.  In  glanders  and  .some  forms  of  malignant  fever,  and  where 
tlie  B.  is  jxior,  as  in  scurv}%  it  may  remain  fluid.  The  size  and  firmness  of  the  clot 
depends  on  the  amount  of  fibrine  in  the  B.,  which  in  health  averages  about  2  parts  in 
1000.  In  inflammations  it  is  much  increased,  and  the  B.  forms  slowly  into  a  tough  clot, 
which  is  almost  destitute  of  red  globules  on  its  surface,  and  drawn  in  towards  the  cen- 
ter. This  colorless  layer  is  termed  the  hnffi/  coat,  and  the  physicians  of  bygone  times 
tLsed  to  attach  great  importance  to  it,  believing  that  it  was  a  plienomenon  peculiar  to 
infiammation,  and  bled  repeatedly,  with  tlie  view  to  its  removal;  whereas  anytliing 
which  delays  coagulation,  great  poverty  of  B.,  as  in  chlorosis  (q.v.).  or  any  condition  in 
■which  the  fibrine  is  in  greater  proportion  than  the  red  blood  globules,  will  cause  this 
a^ipenrance;  the  clot  of  the  impoverished  blood  will,  however,  be  small  and  loose,  and 
floating  in  an  excessive  quantity  o{  serum.  Tlie  color  of  the  B.  varies.  In  the  arteries 
it  is  of  a  bright-scarlet  color,  while  in  the  veins  it  is  of  a  dark-purple  color.  The  chief 
difference  b<'t\veen  arterial  and  venous  blood  is  lliat  the  former  ccmtains  more  oxj'gen 
aud  less  carbonic  acid  than  the  latter.     See  Circulation  of  the  Blood.     This  chajige 
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probably  arises  from  the  oxygen  contractiiii;  the  corpuscles,  and  alterinsr  their  reflecting 
surlaces;  carlioiiic  acitl,  t)n  llie  other  hand,  reiulenii.t::  them  tliiuiier  and  more  thKeid. 
The  changes  in  color  can  be  effected  iii  li.  drawu  out  of  the  body  by  liie  applicaiiou  of 
tlie  gases  mentioned. 

The  red  i)lood corpuscles  possess  great  ])owerH  of  al)sorbing  oxj^gen.  Tiiey  receive 
oxygen  iu  tiie  lungs,  where  tiiey  become  colored,  and  carry  it  all  over  llie  bt)dy  to  ihe 
tissues  to  form  new  combinations.  After  a  tune,  the  corpu.seles  become  dissolved  in  tiie 
liquor  sanguinis,  vvhicii  fluid  the}' serve  to  elal)Oiate.  The  products  of  the  nu  lainor- 
pilosis  of  the  tissues  are  poured  into  the  B.,  so  that  it  is  really  a  very  complex  liuicL 

See  IvlOSl'IHATION. 

BLOOD,  AvKN(ii-;Ti  of.  In  the  early  ages  of  society,  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  of 
death  for  murder  did  not  take  place  by  Die  action  of  any  tribunal  or  public  authorities 
administering  law,  hut,  in  accordance  with  the  rude  social  condition,  was  left  to  Ihe 
iK'arest  relative  of  the  murdered,  whose  recognized  duty  was  to  pursue  and  slay  the 
murderer.  He  was  called  the  aveugiT  of  B.,  in  Hebrew.  Goel,  which  term,  however, 
was  of  much  wider  signilication.  Tlie  Mosaic  law  (Numb,  xxxv.)  did  not  set  aside  this 
universal  institution  of  primitive  society,  but  placed  it  under  regulations,  i)rohiliiling 
the  commutation  of  the  penalty  of  death  for  money,  which  appears  to  have  become  fre- 
quent, and  a|)])ointing  citiea  of  refuge  for  the  manslayer  who  was  not  really  a  murilerer. 
See  City  of  Kkfuge.  The  Koran  sanctions  the  avenging  of  B.  by  the  nearest  kinsman, 
but  also  sanctions  the  pecuniary  commutation  for  murder.  The  primitive  institution  or 
custom  subsists  in  full  force  among  the  Arabs  at  this  day.  Many  of  the  hereditary  feuds 
of  families,  clans,  and  tribes  in  all  barl)arous  and  semi-barbarous  countries,  have  always 
been  connected  with  the  avenging  of  blood. 

BLOOD,  Corruption  of  (in  law).     See  Treason. 

BLOOD,  Eating  of.     The  eating  of  B.  was  prohibited  under  the  Old  Testament  di&- 

pensation,  obviously  for  reasons  connected  with  the  use  of  animals  ni  sacrifice.  Chris- 
tians, with  a  few  exceptions,  have  always  regarded  the  prohibition  as  liaving  ceased 
with  the  reason  for  it;  and  the  exhortation  of  the  apostolic  council  of  Jerusalem  to  tlie 
Gentile  converts  to  ab.stain  "from  things  strangled  and  from  blood,"  to  have  been 
merely  an  application  of  the  great  law  of  Christian  charity  to  the  circumstances  of  a 
txansitiou  jjeriod,  with  reference  to  the  prejudices  of  Jewish  converts. 

BLOOD,  TnoMAS,  a  most  daring,  unscrupulous,  and  successful  adventurer,  was  b.  hi 
Ireland  about  1628,  and  served  there  in  the  parliamentary  army.  After  the  restoration, 
lie  put  himself  at  tlie  head  of  an  insurrectionary  plot,  which  was  to  begin  with  the  seiz^- 
ure  of  Dublin  Castle,  and  of  Ormond,  the  lord-lieutenant.  On  its  timely  discovery,  he 
fled,  while  his  chief  accomplices  were  seized  and  executed.  Escaping  to  Holland,  he 
was  received  there  with  high  consideration.  He  soon  found  his  way  back  to  England, 
to  try  what  mischief  might  be  brewed  among  the  fifth-monarchy  men.  Finding  no 
pi-ospect  of  success,  he  repaired  to  Scotland,  invited  by  the  turbulent  state  of  affairs, 
and  was  present  at  the  fight  of  Pentland,  Nov.  27,  1606.  On  the  night  of  the  6tli  Dec, 
1670,  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  seized.  In  his  coach  in  St.  James's'  street,  by  a  gang  of 
bravoes,  tied  on  horseback  behind  one  of  them,  and  hurried  away  towards  Tyburn. 
The  timely  ap()roacli  of  his  attendants  at  the  moment  that  liehr.d  succeeded  in  .struggling 
with  his  riding-companion  to  the  ground,  probably  saved  him  from  hanging.  The 
leader  in  this  daring  villainy  was  B.,  and  so  well  had  he  contrived  it,  that  he  did  not 
even  incur  suspicioii.  His  "next  enterprise  was  .still  more  wild  and  dangerous.  On  the 
9th  of  May,  1671,  disgui.sed  as  a  clergyman,  and  accompanied  by  his  former  accomplices, 
he  entered  the  Tower  with  the  determination  to  carry  off  the  regalia  of  England.  After 
nearly  murdering  the  keeper  of  the  jewels,  he  actually  succeeded  in  carrying  off  tlie 
crow-u  under  his  cloak,  while  one  of  his  as.sociates  bore  away  the  orb.  They  were  imme- 
diately pursued,  however,  seized,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  jail.  Now  came  a  sin- 
gular turn  of  fortune.  At  the  instigation  of  Buckingham,  who  was  accused  of  having 
hired  B.  to  attack  the  duke  of  Ormond,  king  Charles'visitcd  the  dauntless  miscreant  in 
l?rison,  and,  dreading  the  threat  that  there  were  hundreds  of  B.'s  associates  banded 
together  by  oath  to  avenge  the  death  of  any  of  the  fraternity,  pardoned  him,  took  him 
to  court,  gave  him  an  estate  of  £500  a  year,  and  raised  him  so  high  in  favor  that  for 
several  years  col.  B.  was  an  influential  medium  of  royal  patronage.  This  scandalous 
disregard  of  public  decency  was  heightened  by  the  fact,  that  the  old  jewel-keeper,  who 
had  ri.sked  his  life  in  defen.se  of  his  charge,  applied  in  vain  for  i)ayment  of  a  small 
reward  for  his  devotion.  After  the  fall  of  the  "  cabal  "  ministiy,  B.  became  hostile  to 
Buckingham,  and  for  a  scandalous  charge  against  him  was  committed  to  prison.  lie 
was  bailed  out,  and  died  in  his  own  house  in  1680. 

BLOOD-BIRD  of  New  South  Wales,  Myzomeki  mwininohnta,  a  beautiful  little  species 
of  honey-eater  (q. v.).  which  receives  its  name  from  the  rich  scarlet  color  of  the  head, 
neck,  breast,  and  back  of  the  male.  It  inhabits  thickets.  A  very  similar  species  is 
found  in  Bengal. 

BLOOD-FLOWER,  Ilfrmanilius,  a  genus  of  bulbous-rooted  plants,  of  the  natural  order 
a/maryUiduv  (q.v.),  mostly  natives  of  South  Africa,  some  of  which  are  among  the  prized 
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ornnments  of  British  .<rrcen  houses.  They  take  their  name  from  the  usual  color  of  their 
flowers,  which  form  :i  tine  lie:ui  or  clusti-r,  iirising  from  a  spatlu-  of  a  number  of  leaves. 
The  fniit  is  a  berry,  usually  with  three  seeds.  TJie  leaves  of  the  ditfereiit  species  exhibit 
considerable  diversity  of  form,  in  some  almost  linear,  in  others  almost  round;  in  some, 
also,  they  are  erect,  in  others  appressed  to  tlie  ground.  The  imlbs  of  some  of  the  finest 
species  of  B.  being  very  slow  to  produce  offshoots,  a  curious  method  of  propagating 
them  is  resorted  to  by  gardeners,  which  is  occasionally  practiced  also  willi  other  bulb- 
ous-rooted i^lants,  b}'"^ cutting  them  across  above  tlie  middle,  upon  which  a  number  of 
youn^-  bulbs  form  around  llie  outer  edge. 

The  species  of  B.  seem  gcnurally  to  po.ssess  poisonous  properties.  The  in.spissated 
juici'  of  //.  toxkariun  is  used  by  the  natives  of  South  Africa  for  poisoning  their  arrows. 

BLOODHOTTND,  a  variety  of  hound  (q. v.)  remarkable  for  its  exquisite  scent  and  foi 
its  irnal  sagacity  and  perseverance  in  tracking  any  object  to  tiie  jnirsuit  of  which  it  has 
Ix'eu  trained.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  original  common  employment  in  the  chase, 
either  to  track  a  wounded  animal  or  to  discover  the  lair  of  a  beast  of  prey.  It  was  also 
formerly  called,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  sleut-honnd  or  deuth-hound,  from  the 
Saxon  >fleut.  the  track  of  a  deer.  The  B.  was  formerly  common  and  much  in  use  iu 
Britain,  as  well  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  is  now  rare.  'I'lie  poetical  histories 
of  Bruce  and  Wallace  describe  these  heroes  as  occasionally  tracked  by  blood-ho\iud.s, 
when  they  were  skulking  from  their  enemies.  The  B.  was  at  a  later  period  much  used 
to  guide  in  the  pursuit  of  cattle  carried  off  in  border  raids;  it  has  been  frequently  used 
for  the  pursuit  of  felons  and  of  deer-stealers;  and  latterly,  in  America,  for  the  capture 
cjf  fugitive  slaves,  an  employment  of  its  powers  which  has  contributed  not  a  little  to 
render  its  name  odious  to  many  iihihinthropists.  Terrible  ideas  are  also,  probably,  sug- 
gested by  the  name  itself,  although  the  B.  is  by  no  means  a  particularly  ferocious  kind 
of  dog.  iind  when  employed  in  the  jjursuit  of  human  beings,  can  be  trainee!  to  detain 
them  as  prisoners  without  offering  to  injure  them.  The  true  B.  is  taller  and  also  stronger 
in  pio|)ortion  and  of  more  compact  figure  than  a  fox-hound,  muscular  and  bi'bad- 
cliested.  with  large  pendulous  ears,  large  pendulous  upper  lips,  and  an  expression  of  face 
which  is  varioiisly  described  as  "  tlioughtful."  "noble,"  and  "stern."  The  original 
color  is  said  to  liave  been  a  deep  tan,  clouiled  with  black.  The  color  appeai-s  to  liave 
been  one  of  the  chief  di.stinctious  between  the  B.  and  the  talbot  (q.v.),  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  name  was  originally  common  to  all  bloodhouiuis.  Many  interest- 
ing anecdotes  are  recorded  of  tiie  perseverance  and  success  of  bloodhounds  in  following 
a  tra(-k  upon  which  they  have  been  set,  even  when  it  has  led  them  through  much  fre- 
quented roads. — The  Cuban  B.,  which  is  much  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  felons  and 
of  fugitive  .slaves  in  Cuba,  differs  cou.siderably  from  the  true  B.  of  Britain  and  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  being  more  fierce  and  having  more  resemblance  to  the  bull-dog, 
aiid  probably  a  connection  with  that  or  some  similar  race.  Many  of  these  dogs  were 
imported  into  Jamaica  in  1796.  to  be  employed  in  suppressing  the  maroon  (q.v.)  insur- 
rection, but  the  terror  occasioned  by  their  arrival  protluced  tliis  etlect  witliout  their 
a^'tual  employment.  It  was  this  kind  of  B.  which  was  chiefly  introduced  into  the  for- 
mal" slave-states  of  North  America. 

BLOOD  MONEY,  the  compensation  by  a  man-.slayer  to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  man 
slain,  securing  the  offender  and  his  relatives  against  subsequent  retaliation.  It  was  com- 
mon in  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  countries  until  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
and  the  amounts  were  fixed  by  law.  It  is  still  a  custom  among  the  Arabs.  Jhere  it 
costs  only  one  third  as  much  io  kill  a  woman  as  to  kill  a  man:  but  if  fi  woman  slain  be 
quick  with  a  male  child,  the  fine  is  that  for  a  full  man;  if  with  a  female  child,  it  is  the 
price  of  two  women.  The  amount  of  blood-money  ranges  from  %\T){)  to  ten  times  that 
amount.  The  term  blood- money  was  given  in  EnLilish  law  to  rewards  earned  by  inform- 
ers against  notorious  offenders;  and  it  is  still  used  there  and  in  America  for  compensa- 
tion ol)tained  by  criminals  who  betray  tlieir  felloAvs  iu  crime,  or  more  generally  for  the 
reward  gained  by  any  act  of  treachery. 

BLOOD  OF  OTJR  SAVIOR,  was  an  order  of  knighthood  in  Mantua,  instituted  by 
duke  Vincent  Gonyaga  iu  1608,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  hissfm  with  a  daugii- 
ter  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  It  consisted  of  20  knights,  the  Mantuan  dukes  being  sover- 
eigns. The  collar  had  threads  of  gold  laid  on  fire,  and  interwoven  with  the  words 
Do)nineprnbft!<1i.  To  the  collar  were  pendent  two  angels,  supporting  three  drops  of  blood, 
and  circumscribed  with  the  motto  Niliil  isto  trisle  rectpto.  The  name  originated  in  the 
belief  that  in  St.  Andrew's  church,  in  ^lantua,  certain  drops  of  oiu"  Savior's  blood  are 
kept  as  a  relic. 

BLOOD  OF  SAINT  JANUARIUS.     See  Ja^uartus,  Saint. 

BLtJOD  RAIN.  Showers  of  reddi>h  and  grayish  dust  sometimes  fall  on  vessels  off 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  on  the  land  in  the  s.  of  Europe;  if  accompanied  with  moisture, 
they  form  "  blood  rain.'  and  in  elevated  regions,  red  snow.  The  dust  consists  chiefly 
of  microscopic  organisms,  while  the  red  color  comes  from  oxide  of  iron.  A  shower 
which  fell  at  Lyons.  Oct.  17,  1846,  was  estimated  to  bring  720.000  lbs.  of  matter,  of 
which  one  eighth  was  organic.  A  shower  desciibed  by  Darwin  coveted  more  than 
1,000,000  sq.  miles.     A  shower  in  Italy,  iu  1803,  furnished  49  species  of  organisms;  one 
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in  18i;3.  in  Calabria,  64  spocios,  of  wliich  28  were  common  to  the  preceding.  These 
])1r'I)()Iuc'Ii;i  date  buck  i-vcii  to  t!ie  time  of  Iloiiicr.  The  organic  particles  are  mostly 
Uialonis  and  rhizopods;  tiie  whole  nunihcr  of  species  dolerimnud  is  more  than  300,  of 
wliicii  I')  are  South  American,  and  none  African. 

Tlie  /one  of  tlic  cartli  in  whicli  tliese  .siiowers  occur  extends  on  both  sides  of  the 
Metiilerraiiean  \vcsl\var<lly  o\'er  the  Atlantic,  and  easlwardly  to  cc'ntra!  A.sia.  The  ori- 
gin of  tlie  ilust  is  not  yet  ascertained;  there  is  little  ground  for  tliiuiving  it  cxtra-terres- 
tiial,  especially  as  the  region  allected  is  so  limited. 

BLOOD  STAINS,  as  determined  by  modern  science,  have  risen  to  importance  in 
some;  criminal  trials,  where  attempts  Imve  been  made  with  some  success  to  determine,  by 
microscopic  and  chemical  tests,  whether  the  stains  in  ([uestion  were  made  by  tlie  blood 
ort'  a  human  being  or  of  some  other  animal;  and  even  the  further  question  is  [iroposed — 
was  the  stain  made  by  the  blood  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child?  ui  il  if  by  that  of  a  man, 
ctui  we  tell  if  it  was  the  blood  of  one  or  of  another  man?  Willi  proper  chemical  solv- 
ents it  seems  easy  to  delermine  that  a  slain  is  ov  is  not  made  from  blood.  If  of  blood, 
then  the  microscope  indicates,  by  the  measurements  of  the  coipuscles  of  which  the 
hlood  was  compo.sed,  whether  it  was  human  blood.  It  is  asserted  as  the  result  of  careful 
examinations  that  the  blood  of  a  man  has  larger  red  corpu.scles  than  that  of  any  other 
animal.  The  mean  diameter  of  these  red  corpuscles  expressed  in  ten  thousandths  of  an 
inch  is  thus  stated:  Man,  77;  dog,  70;  rabbit,  05;  rat,  04;  pig,  62;  mouse,  01;  ox,  5»; 
horse,  57;  cat,  50;  sheep,  44.  In  fresh  blood  these  measurements  may,  perhai)s,  be 
depended  upon;  but  when  the  blood  has  been  dried  the  corpuscles  change  their  form, 
and  it  woukl  probably  be  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  stain  weie  fiom  human 
blood  or  not.  As  for  determining  the  blood  of  one  person  from  that  of  another,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  an}'  possibility  of  doing  so;  indeed,  .so  far  us  experiment  has  gone, 
it  appears  that  there  may  be  more  difference  in  the  corpuscles  of  the  same  man's  blood, 
taken  at  different  times  or  from  different  parts,  than  between  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
trf  different  persons.  The  examination  of  stains  has  been  a  prominent  feature  in  some 
ixicent  trials  for  murder,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  considerable  dependence  has 
liecn  placed  upon  the  testimony  of  expert.s,  partly  because  scicntilic  testimony  of  such 
a  nature  is  ditticult  to  comprehend,  and  partly  because  experts  themselves  of  equal 
aitainmeuts  differ  widely  in  their  conclusions. 

BLOOD-ROOT.     See  Geum,  H^modokace.e,  and  Sanguinaria. 

BLOODSTONE.     See  Heliotrope. 

BLOOM,  an  appearance  on  paintings  resembling  in  some  measure  the  bloom  on  cer- 
tiiin  kinds  of  fruit,  such  as  peaches,  plums,  etc.  (hence  the  name),  produced,  in  all 
l>rol)abdity,  by  tlie  jiresence  of  rroisture  in  the  varnish,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  paint- 
ing when  the  varnish  is  laid  on.  The  B.  destroys  the  transparency,  and  is  consequently 
very  injurious  to  the  general  effect  of  a  picture.  It  is  best  prevented  by  carefully  dry- 
ing the  picture  and  heating  the  varnish  bef(jre  applying  it;  and  best  removed  by  a  sponge 
dipped  in  hot  camphene,  after  which  a  soft  brush  should  be  emploj'ed  to  smooth  the 
surface  of  the  picture,  which  should  be  finally  placed  in  the  sunshine' to  dry. 

BLOOM'ARY,  or  Blo'maby.  a  furnace  for  transforming  pig-iron  to  wrought  or 
malleable  iron,  or  for  making  such  iron  directly  from  ore.  When  ore  is  used,  a  mass  of 
iron  called  a  '  bloom"  is  produced,  instead  of  the  impure  pig-iron  that  runs  from  the 
melted  metal  in  a  blast-furnace.  The  B.  process  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  iron-working, 
and  is  u?:ed  in  rude  forms  in  some  still  bariarous  countries.  The  best  of  modern  bloom- 
ai'ies  are  the  German  and  the  Catalan  (Spanish)  furnaces,  in  which  ores  are  reduced 
chiefly  by  means  of  charcoal.  The  best  of  ore  should  be  used,  as  the  waste  is  much 
greater  in  poor  ore.  In  the  Catalan  the  charcoal,  with  a  large  part  of  the  ii'on.  is  heaped 
on  a  square  hearth  opposite  to  the  tuyere,  charcoal  and  line  oi-e  being  added  from  time 
to  time,  while  a  moderate  blast  is  kept  up  and  the  mass  occasionally  stirred.  In  about 
six  hours  the  iron  settles  to  the  bottom,  is  taken  out  in  a  mass,  and  forged  into  a  bloom. 
For  the  German  or  more  common  bloom,  the  ore  is  pounded  fine  and  thrown  in  small 
quantities  upon  a  charcoal  fire,  with  either  hot  or  cold  l)last,  hot  being  much  the  best. 
The  metal  settles  to  the  bottom,  and  is  drawn  off  at  intervals,  and  hammered  into 
"  blooms."  The  process  is  available  in  places  where  woo<l  (for  charcoal)  and  good  iron 
ore  arc  found  near  each  other.  Iron  so  made  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  is  very  desirable 
for  converting  into  steel. 

BLOOMERISM,  a  new  and  fanciful  fashion  of  ladies'  dress,  partly  resembling  male 
attire,  which  arose  out  of  what  is  termed  the  "woman's  rights'  movement,"  that  began 
to  be  agitated  in  the  United  States  about  the  year  1848.  The  first  woman's  rights'  con- 
vention was  held  at  Worcester,  N.  Y.,  in  1850,  under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Lucrotia 
Mott.  Its  object  was  to  advocate  for  women  a  more  liberal  education,  training  in  trades 
and  professions,  and  generally  the  -social  and  political  privileges  possessed  by  the  other 
sex.  At  the  same  date,  and  in  close  connection  with  this  movement,  arose  an  agitation 
for  the  reform  of  female  attire.  Its  advocates  said,  justly  enough,  that  if  women  were 
to  take  their  place  in  the  world  as  fellow-workers  with  men,  they  ought  not  to  labor 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  a  dress  that  deprived  them  of  the  use  of  their  hands, 
and  required  nearly  thsir  whole  muscular  power  for  its  support.     In  1849,  Mrs.  Ann 
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Blnomor  adopted  the  costume  to  wliich  she  has  sriven  her  name,  and  lectured  in  New 
Yorli  ;uul  el.si.'wliere  on  its  ;ulvaiitui;c's.  'I'jie  IJloinncr  dress  ('(nisi.stcd  of  a  jiu-kcl  wiih 
close  sleeves,  a  skirt  lallin;;  a  liltic  lielow  tlie  kiiei',  and  a  pair  of  'l"ui  kisli  irow.^ers. 
Though  a  few  iatlies  followed  the  exaniplc  of  Mrs.  Bloomer,  the  dress  was  e.\Ueniely 
unpopular,  and  exposed  its  iidliercnts  lo  a  digree  of  social  martyrdom  w  hieh  tiie  nioiO 
prudent,  timitl,  or  anuuhle  dcelincd  lo  brave.  A  very  elegant  moditication  of  tlw; 
Bloomer  dress  was  aehicvud  by  a  New  York  lady — a  Polish  jaekcl,  tiimmcd  wiili  fur, 
and  a  skirt  icaching  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  avoiding  a  di.splay  of  jniuta- 
loon,  and  showing  oft"  merely  the  trim  furred  boot,  but  still  sufficiently  short  to  avoid 
eontaei  with  the  street;  the  tilthy  habit  of  spitting,  which  prevails  in  America,  rendering 
such  avoidance  i)eculiarly  neces.sary.  The  agitation  for  dres.s-reform  has  not  died  out  ou 
the  other  side  the  Atlantic.  There  appeared  in  New  York  a  monthj.y  publication, 
called  the  Sihijl.  devoied  to  its  advocacy,  and  whose  editor,  a  marner'  laily,  as  Vvcll  as 
several  of  her  contributors,  personally  illustrated  their  ))rin(  iples  A\\o()d(ul  :,t  lire 
head  of  the  periodical  represented  the  reform  dress,  as  it  was  ciilled.  It  looked  Irr  i«> 
means  templing  in  point  of  elegance — a  fault  fatal  lo  its  gmeral  adoption.  The  skirt 
Wiis  inunoderalely  sliorl.  and  tlie  jacket  cut  the  ligure  awkwardly  in  two.  The  ii:tn>- 
ductlon  of  15.  into  England,  soon  after  it  had  sprung  up  in  America,  was  under  such 
unf.'vorable  auspices,  that  it  failed  to  gain  entrance  iiUo  respectable  society,  ar.d  speedily 
disapjH'ared.  ^till  here,  as  in  America,  iiolhiiig  is  uwn-  fre(piently  talked  of,  or  desired 
wilh  more  apparent  fervency,  than  a  dres.s  reform.  For  instance,  the  heavy  lioo])etl 
skirts  prevalent  some  years  ago,  injiu'ious  to  health,  fatal  to  conifoit,  and  liable  to  be 
equally  dirty  and  ridiculou.s,  were  universally  coini)lained  of;  but  the  prejudice  with 
Avhicli  any  innovation  is  sure  to  be  met,  long  discouraged  every  attempt  to  iiUroduce  a 
reform. 

BLOOMFIELD.  a  t.  in  Essex  co.,  N.  J.,  4  m.  n.n.w.  of  Newark,  on  the  Moiris 
canal,  and  the  Newark,  Bloomtield,  and  Montclair  branch  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawannn, 
and  Western  railroail.  It  also  has  connection  with  Newark  by  horse-cars.  IV))i.  ai)out 
6000.  It  is  a  manufacturing  place,  and  the  residence  of  many  business  men  of  New 
York  and  Newark.  Ii  was  one  of  the  earliest  .settlements  in  the  state.  The  Presbyterian 
church  has  here  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  Gernum  ministers. 

BLOOKFIELD,  Robert,  the  author  of  77ie  Farmefa  Boy,  and  other  pastoral  pieces, 
b.  ITtiO.  at  Iloiiingtnn.  near  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  tailor,  who  died 
leaving  Kobert  an  infant.  His  mother  with  difllculty  subsisted  by  teaching  a  school. 
where  B.  learned  to  read.  At  the  age  of  11,  he  was  hired  to  a  farmer,  but  idtimately 
became  a  shoemaker  in  London,  where  he  wrote  his  Farmer's  Boy  in  a  poor  garret.  It 
was  published  in  1800.  had  extraordinary  popularity,  and  was  translated  into  a  number 
of  languages.  He  .sub.sequently  published  livral  Tales,  Wild  Fhncern,  and  other  jiieces. 
Though  elforts  were  made  for  him  b}-  persons  of  rank,  his  health  broke  down,  and  lie 
died  nearly  insane,  at  Shefford,  in  Bedfordshire,  in  1823. 

BLOO.MFIELD.  Samuei,  Thomas,  d.d.,  1790-1869;  an  Engli.sh  ciitic,  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  rector  at  Bisbrooke,  Rutland.  He  was  the  author  of  many  criiieal. 
doctrinal,  and  exegetical  annotations  to  the  New  Testament  ;  translated  Tliueydidi  .s' 
History  of  the  I\iu[H>nne«iaii  War;  and  made  English  notes  to  the  Greek  edition  of  tlse 
New  Testament,  a  work  still  widely  used  lu  England  and  America. 

BLOO.MINGTON,  a  thriving  city  of  central  Illinois,  the  co.  seat  of  McLean  co. 
It  is  an  important  railroad  center,  having  connection  with  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Jack- 
sonville, by  the  Chicago  and  Alton;  with  Cairo  and  Dul)iique  by  the  Illinois  Central; 
with  Indianapolis  and  Peoria,  b\'  the  Indianapolis,  Bloomington  and  Western;  and  with 
Toledo,  by  a  flivi>ion  of  the  Wabash  railroad.  Pop.  'TO.  14,190.  Here  are  the  large  repair- 
shops  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  road,  employing  1000  men,  foundries,  furnaces,  and  coal- 
mines; and  it  is  an  important  center  of  local  and  general  trade.  A  court-house,  lately 
built  of  Illinois  marble,  at  a  co-st  of  $100,000,  adorns  a  beautiful  square  in  the  heart  of  tlie 
cit\'.  It  has  well  organized  public  schools,  a  liigh-.school,  a  Roman  Catholic  academy,  tlie 
Major  college  for  women,  2  daily  and  5  weekly  papers.  Water  works  are  suppiieiffrom 
a  large  well  dug  in  the  prairie.  The  Illinois  Wesleyan  university  (i\Iethodist  Epi.scojialj, 
founded  here  in  1857,  had,  in  1879,  10  professors*  and  180  slu'dents.  Its  president  is 
W.  H.  H.  Adams,  d.d.  At  Normal.  2iu.  n.  of  the  city,  at  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  Central 
and  Chicago  and  Alton  railroads,  is  the  Northern  Illinois  normal  univensitj-,  also  organized 
in  1857.  It  has  an  imposing  edifice  built  at  a  cost  of  about  ^200,000;  14  professors  and 
trachers;  435  students;  with  235  pupils  in  the  training  school.s.  Its  president  is  Edwhi 
C.  Hewett,  m,.d.,  who  succeeded  Richard  Edw:irds.  i.i,  d.,  in  1875.  Connected  with 
tliis  institution  is  the  state  laboratory  of  natural  history,  in  charge  of  prof.  S.  A.  Forbes. 

BLOOMINGTON,  the  scat  of  justice  of  Monroe  co.,  Ind.,  between  the  branches  of 
White  river,  60  m.  s.s.w.  of  Indianapolis,  on  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago 
railroad.  Its  people  are  engaged  in  iiuunifactures.  limestone  quarrying,  and  farm  pro- 
ductions.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  Indiana  university  (q.v.),  founded  by  the  stale  in  182k 

BLOUNT,  a  co.  in  n.  Alabama,  on  the  upper  waters  of  Black  Warrior  river;  inteo- 
sectcd  by  the  South  and  North  Alabama  railroad ;  900  sq.ra. ;  pop.  '70,  9945 — 682  colored. 
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The  surface  is  mountainous,  witn  large  forests;  productions  agricultural.      Co.  seat, 
Blouutsville. 

BLOUNT,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Tennessee,  on  the  N.  Carolina  border,  intersected  by  the 
Kno.wille  an(l  Augusta  railroad;  bounded  or  intersected  by  tin;  'J'cf.iH'ssee,  Ilolston,  and 
Little  rivers;  CiOl)  S(|.ni. ;  ]>op.  '70,  14,2:57 — 14G0  colored.  It  lias  a  niouiilaitious  surface, 
and  feitile  soil,  jjioduciiig  wheat,  corn,  oals,  etc..  and  sorghum,  molasses.  Iron  ore, 
marble,  and  limestone  are  found.     Co.  seat,  Marysville. 

BLOUNT,  "William,  1744-1800;  a  politician  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  lie 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  federal  coustitu'.iou,  governor  of  the  territory  of  Ohio,  and 
one  of  the  first  U.  8.  senators  from  Tennessee.  He  was  expelled  from  the  senate  on  a 
charge  of  liaving  cous])ired  to  surrender  NewOrh  ans  to  the  English,  lie  was  afterwards 
chosen  to  the  Tennessee  senate,  and  made  its  presiding  olUcer, 

BLOUSE,  a  name  borrcnved  from  the  French  for  that  loose,  sack-like  overgarment 
whieh.  as  worn  in  England  by  wagoners  and  farm-laborers,  is  called  a  smock-frock.  Tho 
English  smock-frock  is  made  of  coarse  and  imperfectly  bleached  linen,  and  is  ornn- 
mented.  jiarticularly  on  the  breast  and  shoulders,  with  plaits  and  embroidery.  In  tlic 
s.  of  Scotland  it  is  sometimes  worn  l)y  butchers,  and  is  then  blue,  as  in  Germany 
and  France.  In  Germany,  it  is  frcMiuently  tigiitened  to  tiie  body  by  a  belt,  and  is  some- 
times made  of  coarse  woolen  ;  but  France  is  prc-cminentl}'  the  country  of  blouses. 
There  they  arc  worn  universally,  not  only  by  the  country  people,  but  also  by  the  labor- 
ing-classes in  towns,  not  excepting  Paris;  and  so  characteristic  is  this  garment,  that  the 
French  populace  are  often  called  tlie  "blouses."  The  white  B.  is  Sunday  dress  with  the 
working-classes  in  France,  and  has  also  often  served  as  a  countersign  among  the  leaders 
of  sections  in  secret  societies.  A  lighter  and  neater  garment  of  the  sort,  usually  made 
of  fine  but  imjierfectly  bleached  linen,  and  buttoning  in  front,  which  the  English 
smock-frock  and  the  original  continental  B.  do  not,  is  much  worn  by  summer  tourists. 

BLOW-FLY,  Siirropluigd  carnan'a,  an  insect  of  the  order  dipfera  (two-winged),  (q.v.), 
and  of  the  large  fumUy  niuscides,  of  which  tlie  common  house-th' (([.v.),  flesh-fly  (q.v.), 
etc.,  are  familiar  exami)!es.  The  blow-fly  is  verj'  similar  to  these  in  its  general  appear- 
ance: its  body  is  hairy,  the  expanse  of  its  wings  about  one  inch,  the  face  silky  and  yellow, 
the  thorax  gray,  with  three  black  stripes,  the  abdomen  of  a  shining  blackish  brown, 
which,  in  certain  points  of  view,  assumes  a  bluish  tint,  checkered  with  glittering  yellow- 
ish spots.  One  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  genus  is,  that  the  eyes  are  widely 
sepai'ate  in  both  sexes.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  not  unfrequently  ovoviviparous, 
the  eggs  being  hatched  within  the  body  of  the  parent.  The  generic  name  (Gr.  sarx, 
flesh;  pltnrjo,  to  eat)  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  the  larva3  of  most  of  tire 
species  feed  upon  the  flesh  either  of  dead  or  of  living  animals.  The  blow-fly  is  com- 
mon in  Britain  on  heaths,  in  gardens,  etc.,  and  its  larva?  are  to  be  found  feeding  upon 
meat,  the  carcasses  of  animals,  sometimes  upon  living  earthworms,  and  too  frequently 
upon  sheep,  (^f  which  it  is  one  of  the  most  grievous  pests,  requiring  the  constant  atten- 
tion of  the  sliepherd  during  most  of  the  summer  and  autumn.  Some  districts  are  more 
infestetl  with  it  than  others;  it  is  particularly  troublesome  in  the  fennj'  districts  of  Eng- 
land. Unless  the  maggots  are  removed,  thej' cat  into  the  skin,  the  sheep  snffer  great 
torment,  and  soon  die.  At  first  they  may  be  removed  by  shaku)g  them  out  of  the  wool, 
into  which  dry  sand  is  then  abundantly  si^rinkled;  but  if  they  are  very  nmnerous,  a 
mercurial  ointment  or  wash  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  applied;  and  when  the  skin  is  much 
broken,  the  wool  is  clipped  away,  an  ointment  of  tar  and  grease  is  used,  and  a  cloth 
sewed  over  the  part.  Like  many  other  insects,  the  blow-fly  multijjlies  with  excessive 
rapidity. 

Another  species  of  this  genus,  common  in  Britain,  is  S.mortnorum,  so  named  from 
its  frequenting  burial-vaults  and  similar  places.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  blow-fly,  but 
the  abdomen  is  of  a  shining  steel  blue,  and  there  is  a  reddish  brown  line  down  the  fore- 
head. 

BLOWING-MACHINES.  The  earliest  blowing-machine  was,  doubtless,  some  form  of 
the  common  bellows,  the  idea  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  lungs. 
A  very  primitive  form  of  this  instrument  is  still  in  use  in  some  eastern  countries,  con- 
sisting simply  of  the  skin  of  some  animal  sewed  into  a  rude  bag  with  a  valve  and  nozzle. 
The  older  forms  of  domestic  bellows  are  all  constructed  on  the  same  principle — viz.,  a 
diamber  formed  of  two  boards  with  flexible  leather  sides,  having  at  one  end  a  nozzle 
with  a  narrow  mouth;  and  in  the  lower  board,  a  valve  of  considerably  larger  area  for 
the  admission  of  air.  When  the  bellows  are  distended  by  drawing  the  boards  apart,  air 
is  .sucked  in  by  the  valve,  to  replace  the  vacuum  which  would  otherwise  be  formed;  and 
then,  when  the  boards  are  being  closed,  the  valve,  which  only  opens  inwards,  is  shut  by 
the  compressed  air;  and  the  latter,  having  no  other  escape,  is  forced  out  at  the  nozzle. 

The  great  fault  of  the  common  l)ellows  is.  that  it  gives  a  succession  of  puffs,  and  not 
a  continuous  Ijlast.  One  remedy  for  this  was  to  use  two  bellows,  so  that  one  was  blow- 
ing while  the  other  was  filling;  but  it  was  afterwards  found  that  the  double-bellowB 
secured  a  still  more  uniform  blast.  This  machine  is  merely  the  common  bellows  with  a 
third  board  of  the  same  shape  as  the  other  two  placed  between  them,  so  as  to  form  two 
chambers  instead  of  one.     The  middle  board  is  fixed,  and  both  it  artd  the  lower  one 
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have  valves  placed  in  them  opening  inward.  A  weiglit  on  the  lower  board  keeps  the 
under  ehaiiibcr  filled  with  air;  and  when  this  board  is  raised  by  a  lever  or  ollierwise,  the 
air  which  it  contains  is  forced  into  the  njiper  chamber.  The  exit  y'lpe  is  attached  to  the 
latter,  and  a  weight  is  placed  on  the  upper  hoard  sulliciently  licavy  to  press  the  air  out 
iu  a  cuntinuous  stream,  tlie  continuity  being  maintained  by  the  large  (juantity  of  air 
always  ])resent  iu  the  upper  chamber,  and  the  uniform  pressure  of  the  weight.  Som€- 
times  a  spring  is  used  instead  of  a  weight  to  press  out  the  air.  Even  with  the  double- 
bellows,  however,  the  constant  refilling  of  the  upper  portion  from  the  lower  prevents 
tlie  blast  from  being  quite  regular. 

For  such  purposes  as  the  supplying  of  a  continuous  stream  of  air  to  a  flame  for  glass- 
blowing  or  .soldering,  a  very  convenient  form  of  apparatus  has  been  constructed  by  Mr. 
P.  Stevenson  of  Edinburgh.  By  means  of  the  common  bellows  worked  !)}•  a  treadle, 
air  is  blown  into  the  lower  portion  of  a  small  cylinder  containing  a  quantity  of  water, 
and  having  a  diaphragm  in  the  middle  of  the  height,  with  a  wide  pipe  reaching  nearly 
to  the  bottom.  When  the  api)aratus  is  at  rest,  the  water  remains  below  the  diaphragm; 
but  when  air  is  blown  in,  it  gradually  rises  through  the  pipe.  The  water  as  it  descends 
then  prc'sses  out  tlic  air  in  a  steady  stream  by  the  exit-pipe,  as  a  valve  prevents  it  return- 
ing to  the  bellows. 

Bellows  made  entirely  of  wood  except  the  nozzle,  first  made  in  Germany  in  the  16rh 
o.,  are  in  use  in  some  continental  countries.  They  are  usuallj'  of  large  size,  and  tlie 
amtrivance  consists  in  having  two  boxes,  of  which  the  sides  of  the  upper  inclose  those 
of  the  lower,  so  that  the  former  can  move  up  and  down  on  the  latter  without  admitting 
air  except  by  a  valve,  as  iu  the  common  bellows,  of  which,  in  fact,  they  are  on!}-  a  modi- 
fication. 

The  Chinese  have  a  very  simple  form  of  bellows,  which  is  not  only  interesting  m 
itself,  but  also  because  its  action  is  almost  the  same  as  the  blowing-engine.  It  is  merely 
a  square  chamber  of  wood,  with  a  close-fitting  piston,  which,  Avhen  drawn  from  the 
nozzle,  opens  the  valves  to  admit  air,  and  when  pushed  iu  the  opposite  direction,  shuts 
these  valves,  and  forces  the  air  out  by  the  nozzle. 

For  blowing  a  domestic  fire  in  a  chimney,  the  most  effective  contrivance  is  a  metal 
screen  to  close  the  front  of  the  ai)erture  above  the  grate,  so  that  the  supply  of  air  must 
all  i)ass  through  the  fire.  This  kind  of  blower,  however,  will  onl}'  act  wlien  the  tire  is 
aJready  producing  as  much  heat  as  to  cause  a  sensible  draught  up  the  chimney. 

For  smelting  and  refining  furnaces,  Avhere  a  blast  with  a  pressure  of  3  or  4  lbs.  per 
sq.  iu.  is  required,  blowing  engines  of  large  size  are  usually  employed.  In  our  article 
Iron,  this  kind  of  engine  is  referred  to,  and  a  small  figure  of  one  given;  but  we  shall 
here  describe  the  blowing  apparatus  itself  more  in  detail.  A  blowing-engine  consists  of 
a  steam-engine,  wdth  the  ordinary  steam-c}dinder  at  one  end,  and  a  blast-cylinder  at  the 
other  end  of  the  beam.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  construction  preferred  for  the  larger-sized 
engines;  but  sometimes  a  horizontal  arrangement  of  the  cylinders  is  adopted  for  those 
of  smaller  size.  The  blowing-cylinder  is  of  cast  iron,  with  an  air-tight  piston,  which,  as 
it  ascends  and  descends  with  tlie  motion  of  the  engine,  alternately  inhales  and  expels 
the  air  at  each  end.  To  affect  this,  a  series  of  valves  are  provided,  and  these  are 
arranged  as  follows:  Inlet  valves  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  also  on  three 
sides  of  the  box,  but  on  the  fourth  side  of  this  box  there  are  two  outlet  valves.  These 
valves  consist  of  numerous  openings,  against  which  leather  flaps  lie  when  tliej^  are  shut. 
Valves  of  a  similar  nature  are  placed  al  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  When  the  piston 
descends,  it  would  create  a  vacuum  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  cylinder,  provided  there 
were  no  openings  in  it;  but  the  exiernal  air  pressing  on  the  inlet  valves,  opens  them,  and 
fills  the  space  above  the  piston;  at  the  same  time,  the  outlet  valves,  which  only  open 
outwards,  are  tightly  closed  by  the  air  pressing  inwards  from  the  pipe.  Again,  when 
tlie  piston  ascends,  it  compresses  the  air  above  it,  and  exactly  reverses  the  action  of  the 
valves.  The  valves  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  work  exactly  iu  the  same  way,  the 
hilet  valves  opening  when  the  piston  ascends,  and  shutting  when  it  descends,  thus  com- 
pelling the  inhaled  air  to  i)ass  iuto  the  pipe  b}'  the  lower  outlet  valves.  The  air  is  con- 
ducted by  the  pipe  into  a  receiver  of  large  capacity,  which  serves  to  equalize  the  blast 
before  it  passes  to  the  tuyeres. 

A  lilast-engine  at  Shelton  iron-works,  of  which  the  blowing  cylinder  is  8  ft.  4  in.  in 
diameter,  and  has  a  9-ft.  stroke,  working  with  186  horse-power,  and  making  32 
single  strokes  of  the  piston  per  minute,  inhales  15.700  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air  per 
minute;  but  this  is  compressed  by  the  blowing-cylinder  to  a  pressure  of  3  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
above  the  atmosphere,  which  reduces  the  volume  supplied  by  the  cylinder  to  13,083 
cubic  feet.  Its  volume,  however,  is  largely  increased  again,  when  raised  to  the  hot-blast 
t<.'mperature.  before  entering  the  furnace.  Much  valuable  information  respecting  blow- 
ing-engines and  blast  apparatus  will  be  found  in  J^r.  Percy's  large  \\OT]i.  on  Metallurgy, 
vol.  ii. 

In  the  Catalan  forges  of  Spain  and  the  s.  of  France,  there  is  a  very  ingenious  water- 
blowing  machine  in  use  called  a  Trompe:  but  it  can  only  be  advantageously  employed 
wliere  ii  fall  of  a  few  y;u-ds  of  water  is  available.  A  strong  wooden  cistern,  to  act  as  a 
reservoir  for  the  water:  wooden  pipes  (generally  two  in  number),  through  which  ii 
descends;  and  a  wind-che.st,  to  allow  the  air  and  water  to  separate,  couslitute  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  apparatus.     It  is  put  in  operation  by  lifting  the  wedge  with  a  lever;  this 
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allows  the  water  to  nish  down  the  pipo,  and  in  doin<i  so,  it  draws  in  air  through  sloping- 
holi'S,  calltMl  aspirators,  atliic  tliroal  of  Mic  pipe.  A  continuous  cuncnl  of  water  and 
air  is  tlius  supplied  to  thu  wiMd-clicst,  wliich  is  i)r()vi(i((i  willi  an  oix'tiinir  for  the  esrape 
of  llic  walcr,  wiiilc  the  air  passes  out  in  a  rcyular  stream  by  llie  uo/.zle-pipe.  The 
heiirht  from  which  the  water  falls  determines  the  tension  of  the  blast;  but  the  height 
seldom  exceeds  27  ft.,  which  gives  a  pressure  of  from  lA  to  2  lbs.  to  the  sq.  inch.  It  i« 
asserted  that  no  other  blowing-nuxchine  gives  so  e([uable  a  blast  as  the  tronipe,  and  it  i« 
the  least  costly  of  any;  but  it  has  the  serious  defect,  of  supplying  air  more  or  less  sat  urate<l 
with  moisture.  The  theory  of  this  singular  machine  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained,  although  one  or  two  able  philosopliers,  who  have  specially  studied  the  mat- 
ter, incline  to  the  belief  that  much  of  tlie  air  is  carried  down  the  pipe  by  becoming 
tntangled  in  water.  It  is  found  that  the  .separation  of  the  air  from  the  water  is  greatly 
promoted  by  allowing  the  falling  current  to  impinge  on  a  narrow  ])!atform. 

'i'he  fan,  or  fanners  (<l.v.),  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  another  machine  of  great  value 
fir  iM'oducing  currents  of  air.  It  has  long  been  in  use  as  a  winnowingniachine  for  agri- 
cultural i)uriioses,  and  also  for  creating  a  blast  to  melt  pig-iron  in  foundries.  More 
recently,  it  has  been  em])loy(Hi  instead  of  bellows  in  smithies,  on  accovuit  of  its  greater 
coineinence  and  the  steadier  blast  which  it  yields.  A  domestic  bellows  has  even  been 
introduced  on  the  fan  principle.  The  fan  is  also  much  used  in  the  ventilation  of  build 
ings,  ships,  and  mines.  For  the  last,  it  is  now  considered  preferable  to  the  i>lau  of  fur- 
nace ventilation,  especially  where  there  are  tiery  seams  of  coal. 

In  its  construction,  the  fan  is  like  a  wheel,  having  the  arms  tipped  with  vanes,  instead 
of  being  joined  by  a  rim.  It  is  placed  iuL-ido  a  chest — usually  in  an  eccentric  position — 
with  openings  on  each  side  round  the  spindle  for  the  admission  of  iiir.  The  motion  is 
given  by  steam  or  other  power;  and  as  it  revolves,  the  centrifugal  aetiim  sucks  in  air  at 
the  center,  draws  it  towards  the  lips  f)f  the  vanes,  and  these  impel  it  foi'ward  through 
tlie  e.xit-pipe.  I^ngineers  differ  as  to  the  proportions  which  should  be  adopted  for  tlie 
fan,  and  as  to  the  extent  of  spiral  which  the  fan-case  should  have.  For  foundries  and 
smithies  where  the  pressure  of  the  blast  iXMpHred  is  from  4  to  5  ozs.  per  square  incii,  the 
following  have  been  found  to  suit  very  well  in  practice:  the  width  of  the  vanes,  as  well 
as  their  length,  made  one  fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the  fan;  the  inlet  openings  in  the 
sides  of  the  tan  chest,  one  half,  and  the  degree  of  eccentricity,  one  tenth  of  this  iliamctcr. 
There  is  a  segmental  slide  by  which  the  opening  into  the  delivery-pipe  may  be  increased 
or  dinunished.  For  such  puri)o.ses,  fans  vary  from  3  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  they  are 
entirely  constructed  of  iron.  Double  fans  have  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Chaplin  in  Eng- 
land, and  by  M.  Perrigault  in  France.  In  tliese,  two  simple  fans  are  so  disposed  on  one 
spindle  that  the  blast  jiroduced  by  one  passes  in  its  compres.sed  state  through  a  tube  to 
the  other,  which  largely  augments  the  working  pressure.  In  Plait  and  Sclnele's  silent 
fan,  the  air  enters  by  a  central  entrance  at  one  side  oidy,  and  is  expelled  from  the  case 
at  the  opposite  side  The  vanes  are  a  peculiar  shape,  and  describe  what  the  inventor 
(Schiele)  calls  an  anti-friclion  curve.  It  is  said  to  be  very  efficient,  and  so  also  is  another 
form  of  noiseless  fan  by  Mr.  George  Lloyd,  London 

For  the  use  of  the  fan  in  ventilation,  see  that  head.  In  some  cases,  fans  are  of  large 
size;  some  also  are  of  peculiar  construction.  Agricultural  fans  (see  Fakneks)  are  not 
usually  placed  in  an  eccentric  position  in  their  cases,  and  only  some  kinds  of  ventilating 
fans  are.  One  of  the  happiest  applications  of  the  fan  has  been  to  draw  off  and  render 
harmless  the  fine  steel  dust  in  the  operation  of  needle-grinding. 

A  modified  form  of  the  fan,  called  a  cfntrifur/dl  diak,  patented  by  IMr.  Ramniell,  was 
successfully  employed  by  the  Pneumatic  Dispatch  Company  for  the  transmission  of  the 
mail-bags.  An  ingenious  but  simple  ventilator  is  in  use  in  the  mines  of  the  Ilarz  for 
supplying  fresh  air.  It  consists  of  two  long  cj'lindrical  vessels,  one  of  which  is  so  much 
smaller  as,  when  inverted,  to  move  up  and  down  inside  the  other.  Tlie  outer  one  is 
jmrtly  filled  with  water,  and  has  a  tube  leading  through  the  water  down  to  the  mine. 
The  inner  inverted  cask,  which  has  a  valve  opening  inwards,  is  lifted  and  then  pressed 
down,  so  forcing  air  through  tlie  tube. 

The  Messrs.  Roots'  blowing-machine  is  thus  described:  "A  pair  of  horizontal  .shafts, 
geared  together  at  both  ends,  traverse  a  case  of  the  form  of  two  semi-cylinders,  senarated 
by  a  rectangle  equal  in  depth  to  the  diameter  of  the  semi-cylinders,  and  in  width  to  the 
distance  between  the  centers  of  the  shafts.  .  .  .  These  shafts  carry  a  pair  of  solid 
arms,  each  having  a  section  .somewhat  resembling  a  figure  of  eight,  the  action  of  which, 
as  they  revolve,  takes  the  air  in  bj^an  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the  machine,  and  expels 
it  with  considerable  pressure,  if  retpiired.  at  the  top." 

For  the  purposes  of  ventilation,  and  also  for  expelling  accumulations  of  hot  air,  dunt, 
waste  fiyings,  etc.,  in  factories,  a  machine  has  been  constructed  by  Mr.  J.  HoworUu 
Farnworth,  Bolton,  called  a  revolving  Archimedean  srre^r-rentilntor.  It  consists  of  an 
Archimedean  screw  inclosed  in  a  tube  with  proper  means  of  lubrication.  Its  diameter 
is  -30  in.,  and  it  is  made  to  be  set  in  motion  by  steam  or  other  power,  but  it  is  also  fuT- 
nished  with  a  hood,  on  the  top  of  which  there  are  curved  vanes,  which  turn  the  screw 
by  the  action  of  the  wind.  Immediately  beneath  these,  there  is  another  series  of  lateral 
vanes  for  the  escape  of  the  hot  air. 

BLOW-PIPE,  a  small  instrument  used  in  the  arts  for  soldering  metals,  and  in  anal)'fe- 
ical  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  for  determining  the  nature  of  substances  by  the  actiooi 
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of  an  intense  and  continuous  lieat,  its  principle  flcponding  on  the  fact,  tliat  ■wlicii  a  jet 
of  air  or  oxvijen  is  tlirown  into  a  fl:ime,  tiic  rapidity  of  comlnistion  is  increased,  Avhile 
the  effects  are  concentrated  i)y  diminisliiiig  tlie  extent  or  space  originally  occupied  by  the 
tianie. 

The  blow-pipe  generally  consists  of  a  conical  lube  of  metal,  about  8  in.  long,  closed 
at  the  wider  or  lower  end.  but  open  at  the  narrow  or  ujiper  end.  whicji  latter  constitutes 
the  ninuthpieee,  and  is  turned  r)ver  to  admit  of  the  lips  closing  perfecily  round  it.  Isear 
the  lower  end,  a  small  tnbe,  ritted  with  a  tinely  perforated  nozzle,  is  inserted  at  right 
angles  to  the  large  tulie,  the  space  below  lieing  intended  as  a  cha.mber  for  condensing 
the  moisture  of  the  breatli.  Tiu'ough  this  nozzle,  a  fine  current  of  air  can  be  i)rojecte(l 
against  the  flame  experimented  witli. 

Whenacnrrentof  air  from  the  i)low-pipe  is  directed  against  a  candle  or  gas-jet,  the  flame 
almo.-t  entirely  loses  its  lununo.sity,  owing  to  the  perfect  combustion  of  llie  ga.ses  evolved 
from  the  .source  of  heat,  and  is  projected  in  a  lateral  direction,  as  a  long-pointed  cone', 
consisting  of  three  distinct  parts.  The  tirst  or  central  cone  is  of  a  dark-lilue  color,  and 
there  the  combustion  is  coiuplete  from  tlie  excess  of  air  thrown  in  from  the  small  nozzle. 
The  second  cone,  or  that  immediately  surrounding  the  first,  is  somewhi.t  luminous;  and 
here  the  oxygen,  being  insuHicient  for  the  combu-stion  of  the  carbon,  any  metallic  oxide 
subjected  to  the  action  of  this  portion  of  the  lianie  is  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  and 
redr.ced  to  the  condition  of  metal-  for  this  reason  the  luminous  cone  is  gencTally  termed 
the  rednciiifj  fimne  of  the  blow-pipe.  Beyond  the  second  cone,  or  where  the  flame 
comes  freely  in  contact  with  the  atiuosphere.  and  abundance  of  oxygen  is  present  to 
effect  comi)lete  combustion  of  the  gases,  is  a  tliird,  or  pale  yellow  envelope,  containing 
excess  of  atmospheric  air  at  a  very  lugh  temperature,  so  that  a  portion  of  metal,  stich  as 
lead  or  copper,  placjd  at  tliis  point,  becomes  rapidly  converted  into  its  oxide:  this  outer 
part  of  the  flame  is  on  this  account  called  the  oxuHzinrj  jlamc  of  the  blow-pipe. 

Substances  under  examination  before  the  blov,--pipe  are  generally  sui)i)orted  eitlier  on 
wood-charcoal  or  platinum — the  latter  in  the  condition  of  wire  or  foil.  In  ajiplying  the 
blow-pipe  lest,  the  bod}'  to  be  examined  is  either  heated  alone,  or  along  with  some  flux  or 
fusible  substance;  in  some  cases,  for  the  pin'pose  of  assisting  in  the  reduction  of  metals 
from  tlieir  ores  and  other  compounds;  iu  others,  for  the  production  of  a  transparent  glas.sy 
bead,  in  which  different  colors  can  be  readily  observed.  When  heated  alone,  a  loop  of 
platinum  wire,  or  a  piece  of  char(;oal.  is  generall}'  emploj'ed  as  a  support;  the  former 
when  the  color  of  the  flame  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  characteristic  reaction,  the  latter 
wlieu  such  effects  as  the  oxidation  or  reduction  of  metallic  substances  are  to  be 
observed. 

The  following  are  exemplifications  of  the  difference  of  color  communicated  to  tlie 
flame  by  dilferent  substances:  Salts  of  potash  color,  the  flame  violet;  soda,  yellow;  lithia, 
P'trplinh  red;  baryta,  yelhicialt  (jre^n;  strontia,  carmine;  lime,  hrlck  red;  compounds  of 
phosphoric  acid,  boracic acid,  and  copper,  green.  The  commonl\- Oicurring  metallic  oxides 
reducible  l)y  heating  on  charcoal  alone  iu  the  inner  flame  of  the  blow-pipe  are  the  oxides 
of  zinc,  silver,  lead,  copper,  bismuth,  and  antimony;  the  principal  ores  not  so  reducible 
are  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  as  also  the  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  and  chro- 
mium. The  flu.xes  generally  used  in  blow-pipe  experiments  are  either  carbonate  of  soda, 
borax  (i)ibprate  of  soda),  or  the  amuu)uia-phosphate  of  soda,  otheiwi.se  called  microcomiic 
m't  (q.v.).  The  carbonate  of  .sotla,  when  heated  on  platinum-wire  iu  the  oxidizing 
flame,  forms  with  silica  a  culorlcats  gldi^K ;  with  oxide  of  antimony,  a  irhite  head,  etc.  The 
following  metals  are  reduced  from  their  compounds  when  heated  with  carbonate  of 
soda  on  charcoal  iu  the  inner  flame  of  t'.ie  blow-pipe,  viz. :  nickel, cobalt,  iron,  molybdenum, 
tungsten,  copper,  tin,  silver,  gold,  and  platinum.  AVhen  compounds  of  zinc.  lead,  bis- 
muth, arsenic,  antimony,  tellurium,  and  cadmium  are  similarly  treated,  these  metals  are 
also  formed,  but  being  volatile,  they  pass  off  iu  vapor  at  the  high  temperature  to  which 
they  ar(;  exposed. 

Borax,  as  a  flux,  is  generally  mixed  with  the  substance  under  examination,  and 
placed  on  platinum-wire.  When  thus  heated  in  either  of  the  flames,  baryta,  strontia, 
lime,  magnesia,  alununa,  and  silica,  yield  colorleHH  beads;  cobalt  gives  a  fine  blue  color; 
copper,  a  (freen;  etc.  W  ith  microcosmic  salt,  the  results  obtained  are  generally  similar 
to  those  with  borax,  and  need  not  be  specially  mentioned,  as  the  tesi  is  applied  in  the 
same  way.  The  blow-|)ipe  has  been  long  used  by  gcjldsmiths  and  jewelers  for  soldering 
metals,  and  by  gla.ss-blowerri  in  fusing  aiul  sealing  glass-tubes,  etc. ;  it  has  also  been 
applied  in  qualitative  analysis  for  numy  years,  Imt  more  recently  chemists  (especially 
Plattner)  have  devoted  their  attention  to  its  \ise.  ami  have  even  em)>loyed  it  with  great 
success  in  (junntihitire  chemical  aiudysis;  the  advantages  being  that  only  a  very  small 
quantity  of  nuiterial  is  reqinred  to  operate  upon,  whilst  the  results  may  be'obtained  with 
great  rapidity  and  considerable  accuracy. 

BLOW-PIPE  AND  AREOW,  a  kind  of  weapon  much  used  by  some  of  the  Indian  tribes 
of  Sovith  America,  both  in  war  and  for  killing  game.  It  consists  of  a  long  straig'it  tube, 
in  which  a  small  poisoned  arrow  is  placed,  and  forcibly  expelled  l)y  the  brcatli.  The 
tube  or  blow-'pipe.  caHed  (jravntdna  pocitna,  etc..  is  8  by  12  ft.  long,  ihe  t-ore  not  gener- 
ally large  enougii  to  admit  the  little-tinger.  It  is  made  "of  reed  or  of  the  stem  of  a  small 
jiahn.  Near  Para,  it  is  iu  general  very  ingeniou.sly  and  nicely  made  of  two  stem::  of  a 
palm  {irittr1e<i  xitigcra,  see  Iriartea)  of  diii'ereut  diameters,  the  oue  fitted  into  the  other, 
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in  order  the  better  to  secure  lt>4  perfect  str:iiglitncs3.  A.  sight  is  affixed  io  it  near  tlie 
end.  The  arrows  used  iu  tliat  district  luc  Ifj  to  18  in.  loiifr,  nuide  of  tlie  spines  of  auotlier 
pahn,  sluirply  pointed,  notched  so  as  to  hn  ale  oil'  in  tlie  wound,  and  tiicir  points  covered 
with  ciiritri  ((j.v.)  jjoi-son.  A  little  soft  down  of  the  siiU-eotlon  tree  (q.v.)  is  twisted 
round  each  arrow,  no  as  exactly  to  lit  the  tube.  In  Peru,  arrows  of  only  H  to  2  in.  long 
are  used,  and  a  dilferent  kind  of  poi.son  seems  to  he  employed.  An  accidental  wound 
from  one  of  these  poisoned  arrows  not  unfrefpiently  ])roves  fatal.  In  the  hand  of  a  i)rac- 
ticed  Indian,  the  l)low-pipe  and  arrow  is  a  very  (ieadlyweapon,  and  particularly  when 
directed  against  hints  sitting  in  the  tops  of  higli  trees.  Ashisweaponmakesnonoi.se, 
tlie  hunter  often  empties  his  (piiver  before  he  iiatliers  ui>  the  game,  and  does  more  execu- 
tion than  an  Knglish  sportsuiuu  could  with  his  double-barreled  fowling-piece. 

BLUBBER,     Sec  Cktacea,  Wilvle,  and  WiiALE-FisnEUY. 

BLUCHER,  GEBriART)  LEBRRECnT  VOX,  prince  of  Wahlstadt,  field  marshal  of  Prussia, 
•was  1).  at  Uostock,  in  ]Mccklenburg-Sc!iwerin,  West  Germany,  IGtli  Dec,  1742.  At  tlio 
commencement  of  the  seven  years'  war,  he  joined  a  regiment  of  Swedish  huss.irs,  and  in 
bis  first  action  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Prussian  hussars,  Avhose  col.  persuaded  him 
to  exchange  out  of  the  serviee  of  Swetleu  into  tluit  of  Prussia,  and  gave  him  a  lieuten- 
ancy'. A  lieut.,  Jiigersfeld,  Iiaving  been  jironioted  over  B.'s  head,  he  inunediateiy 
wrote  to  Frederick  the  Great  as  follows:  "^'on  Jagersfeld,  who  has  no  merit  except 
that  of  heing  .sou  of  the  Jlarkgraf  of  Pchwedt,  has  been  jjut  over  my  head:  1  l)eg  to 
request  ny  di.scharge."  The  result  was,  that  B.  was  put  under  arrest,  and  after  repeated 
applications  for  discharge,  he  received  from  Frederick  tlie  curt  intimation:  "  Capt. 
Bliicher  is  at  liberty  to  go  to  the  devil !"  B.  went  instead  to  his  estate  at  Grossraddow,  in 
Pomerania,  and  devoted  himself  to  farming;  but  he  soon  tired  of  a  bucolic  life.  In 
1793,  having  returned  to  the  army,  he  fought,  as  col.  of  hussars,  against  the  French  on 
tb.e  Rhine,  evincing  great  genius  as  a  leader  of  cavalry.  The  breaking  out  of  ihe  war  of 
1S06  led  him,  as  lieut. gen.,  to  theljuttle  of  Auerstadt.  B.,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
cavalry,  occupied  the  left  flank  of  the  prince  of  Ilohenlohe  iu  the  retreat  of  Pomerania. 
He  is  accused,  on  this  occasion,  of  not  giving  the  prince  due  sujipcu't,  and  thus  leading 
to  the  capitulation  at  Prenzlau.  B.  himself  then  marched  into  the  territory  of  the  free 
town  of  Liibeck,  and  liastily  fortified  the  city;  but  the  French  took  it  by  storm,  and  B. 
was  forced  to  surrender  at  Ratkow,  near  Lubeck,  whither  he  had  escaped  with  a  few 
troop.".  A  fortnight  after,  he  was  exchanged  for  the  French  gen.,  Victor;  and  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  in  Konigsburg,  was  sent,  at  the  head  of  a  corps,  by  sea.  to  Swedish 
Pomerania,  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  Stralsund.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  was 
employed  in  the  war-department  iu  Konigsbiu-g  and  Berlin,  and  .subseciuently  became 
commander  in  Pomerania.  At  a  later  period,  he  was  pensioned,  along  with  several  other 
men  of  note,  at  the  instance,  it  is  said,  of  Napoleon.  He  was  one  of  the  few  to  combat  the 
general  belief  iu  the  invincibility  of  Napoleon,  which  had  grown  into  a  sort  of  fatalism  in 
high  places.  In  common  with  Stein  and  llardenberg,  he  labored  to  remove  all  weak  and 
unpatriotic  counselors  fi-om  the  person  of  the  king.  When  all  the  leaders  of  the  army 
lost  courage,  his  constancy  revived  confidence,  and  made  him  the  center  of  all  hope  for 
the  future.  When  the  Prussians  at  last  rose  i;i  opposition  to  France,  B.  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  Prussians  and  of  gen.  Winzingerode's  Russian  corps  At 
the  battles  of  Liitzen,  Bautzen,  and  Haynau,  he  displayed  heroic  courage.  AttheKatz- 
bach,  he  defeated  marshal  Macdonald,  and  cleared  Silesia  of  the  enemy.  In  vain  did 
Napoleon  himself  attempt  to  stop  the  "  old  captain  of  hussars,"  as  he  called  him,  in  his 
victorious  crueer.  In  the  battle  of  Leipsic  he  won  great  advantage  over  marshal  Mar- 
mont  at  Mockern,  16th  Oct.,  1813,  and  on  the  same  day  pressed  on  to  the  suburbs  of 
Leipsic.  On  the  18th,  in  conjunction  with  the  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  he  had  a 
great  share  in  the  defeat  of  the  French,  and  on  the  19tli  his  troops  were  the  first  to  enter 
Leipsic.  B.,  in  opposition  to  the  policy  in  Austria,  continually  pressed  the  taking  of 
Paris  as  the  real  aim  of  the  war.  On  the  1st  of  .Jan.,  1814,  he  crossed  the  Rhine,  garri- 
soned Nancy  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  and  after  winning  the  battle  of  La  Rothiere, 
pressed  forward  to  Paris;  but  his  scattered  cor]is  were  routed  by  Napoleon,  and  he 
fought  his  way  back  to  Chalons  with  great  loss.  On  the  9th  ]Mar. ,  however,  he  defeated 
Napoleon  at  Laon;  and  at  the  end  of  the  month,  after  being  joined  ])y  Schwarzenberg 
and  his  corps,  he  again  advanced  towards  Paris.  The  day  at  Montmartre  crowned  the 
brilliant  deeds  of  this  campaign,  and,  on  the  .31st  Mar ,  B.  entered  the  French  capital. 
Frederick  William  III.  created  him  prince  of  AVahlstadt,  in  remembrance  of  the  victory 
at  the  Katzbach,  and  gave  him  an  estate  in  Sile.sia.  In  England,  whither  he  followed 
the  allied  sovereigns,  he  was  received  with  an  enthusiasm  never  before  excited  by  a  Ger- 
man. The  tuiiversity  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  After 
Napoleon's  rettum  in  1815,  B.  (mce  more  assimied  the  general  command,  and  promptly 
led  the  army  into  the  Netherlands.  On  the  16th  .June,  1815.  he  lost  the  battle  of  Litrny. 
in  which  he  was  personally  in  great  danger,  from  his  horse  falling  on  him.  The  victory 
of  the  allies  at  tlie  battle  of  Waterloo  was  completed  by  B.'s  timely  appe.i ranee  on  the 
field.  B.  ordered  his  Prussians  to  pursue  the  fl3Mng  enemy,  which  they  did  the  whole 
night.  Declining  the  offered  truce,  B.  marched  again  against  Paris,  and  on  the  second 
taking  of  that  city  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  retaliate  on  Paris  the  spoliation  that 
other  capitals  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  French;  but  he  was  held  in  check  by  the 
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duke  of  Wellington.  In  order  to  reward  B."s  servlpes  to  Prussia  and  the  common  cause, 
Frederick  William  III.  created  a  iww  order,  the  badge  of  which  consisted  of  an  iron 
cross  surrounded  by  golden  rays.  On  the  2()th  Aug.,  1819,  a  colossal  bronze  statue  was 
erected  in  his  honor  in  his  native  town.  B.  died  I'^tli  Sept.,  1819,  after  a  short  illness, 
at  his  estate  of  Krieblowitz,  in  Silesia.  In  Berlin,  a  statue  twelve  leet  liigh,  modeled 
by  Hauch,  and  cast  in  bronze  by  Le((uine  and  Heisinger,  was  erected  to  his  memory,  18th 
June,  1826,  and  at  Breslau  another,  als(j  executed  by  Kavich,  in  1827.  In  the  liegiiining 
of  the  campaign  of  1818,  his  characteristic  activity  and  the  style  of  hi.s  attacks  gained 
him  the  nickname  of  "  ilarslial  Forward"  from  the  Kussians:  it  soon  became  his  title  of 
honor  throughout  Germany.  His  tactics  were  always  much  the  same:  to  attack  the 
encni}'  impetuously,  then  to  retreat  when  the  resistance  offered  was  too  great  for  his 
troops  to  overcome;  to  form  again  at  a  little  distance,  and  watch  narrowly  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  and  whenever  an  advantage  offered  itself,  to  charge  wUh  lightning 
speed,  and  throw  lum  into  disorder,  make  a  few  hundred  prisoners,  and  retire  ere  the 
opposing  force  had  recovered  from  its  surpri.-ie.  Such  were  his  usual  maneuvers.  B., 
as  a  man  and  as  a  soldier,  was  rough  and  uncultivated,  but  energetic,  oj)en,  and  decided  in 
character.  His  ardent  enthusiasm  for  'tlie  liberation  of  Prussia  and  Germany  from  a 
foreign  yoke,  and  his  uncompromising  pursuit  of  this  noble  aim.  have  justly  rendered 
him  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  German  people.  The  old  red  uniform,  and  the  old  name 
of  "  Bliicher's  Hu.ssars,"  were  restored  to  the  5th  regiment  of  hussars  by  Frederick  Wil- 
liam IV.,  on  occasion  of  the  centenary  celebration  of  B. 's  birthday. 

BLUE,  a  color  of  which  there  are  several  varieties  used  in  the  arts,  noted  below.  See 
also  CJoLoii.  Blue,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  true  blue,  was  the  favorite  color  of  the 
Scottish  Covenanters  in  the  17th  century.  When  their  army  entered  Aberdeen,  says 
Spalding,  there  were  few  of  them  without  a  blue  ribbon;  this  color  being  probably 
adopted  in  contradistinction  to  the  red  of  the  royal  forces.  At  the  ])attle  of  Bothwell 
bridge,  the  flag  of  the  covenanting  army  was  edged  with  blue.  From  these  uf-ages,  blue 
seems  to  have  become  the  partisan  color  of  the  whigs,  but  commonly  in  association  with 
orange  or  yellow,  in  memory  of  the  house  of  Orange  and  the  revoliUion  settlement.  This 
combination  of  blue  and  yellow  is  seen  in  the  liveries  of  certain  whig  families  of  distinc- 
tion, and  also  in  the  cover  of  the  Edi/tfn/rf/h  Rerinr.  Blue  is  the  color  of  the  uniform  of 
the  royal  uavj-  of  England;  it  is  of  a  dark  tint,  and  is  known  as  it<(ry  hhie. 

AzuKE  Blue  is  a  pigment  prepared  by  mixing  2  parts  of  deep  blue,  1  of  oxide  of 
zinc,  and  4  of  lead  glass;  the  latter  consisting  of  4  parts  of  minium  and  1  of  sand. 
The  above  azure  blue  is  for  skies,  but  a  pigment  for  more  general  use  is  prepared  from 
11  fused  boraz  and  67  gray  flux;  the  latter  being  itself  made  from  89  pebble  flux,  75 
minimn,  and  25  sand. — Beulin  Blue.  See  Prussian  Blue. — Brunswick  Blue,  or 
celfxtic',  is  made  by  precipitating  the  alumina  from  a  solution  of  ahun  by  carbonate  of 
soda,  A'ashing  the  precipitate,  and  adding  sulphate  of  baryta,  sulphate  of  iron,  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash,  and  some  bichromate  of  potash.  When  dried,  this  mixture  is  know-n 
as  Brunswick  blue,  but  when  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is  left  out,  and  the  material  not 
dried,  't  is  called  damp  blue. — Cerulean  Blue  is  a  color  used  in  potteiy,  and  consists  of 
79  parts  of  gray  flux,  7  carbonate  of  cobalt,  14  hydrated  carbonate. — Blue  Color  of 
Flowers,  or  a/it/ioci/an,  may  be  obtained  from  those  petals  of  flowers  which  are  blue  by 
digesting  them  in  spirits  of  wine  in  the  dark.  The  color  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  is 
precipitated  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  water.  It  is  changed  to  red  by  acids,  and  to 
green  by  alkalies. — Blue  Coppeuas,  or  the  sulphate  of  copper.  See  Copper. — Blue 
Dyes.  See  Indigo,  Litmus,  Prussi.vn  Blue,  and  Dyeing. — Iron  Earth  Blue  occurs 
native  amongst  liog  iron  ore  and  in  mossy  districts  in  Europe  and  New  Zealand.  It 
mainly  consi.sts  of  a  phosphate  of  iron  with  a  little  alumina,  silica,  and  water.  It  is 
cn]h'(\  native  Prusman  bhic. — Indigo  Blue,  in  pottery-ware,  consists  of  13  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  cobalt,  26  hydrated  carbonate  of  zinc,  and  61  gray  flux. — Cobalt  Blue  is  the 
only  really  good  and  serviceable  blue  in  the  coloring  of  glass  and  porcelain,  and  is  essen- 
tially the  oxide  of  cobalt  (CoO),  the  coloring  part  of  which  is  so  great,  that  the  addition 
of  -j'^^Tf  Pi^i't  to  white  glass  is  sufticient  to  render  it  blue.  Several  of  the  comjiounds 
uaiTied  above  owe  their  blue  color  to  this  substance.  See  Cobalt. — Df:ep  Blue  is 
employed  in  porcelain  coloring,  and  is  made  from  1  part  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  4  glass  of 
lead  (2  minium,  1  white  sand),  1  lead  glass  (2  minium,  1  sand,  1  calcined  liorax),  and 
1  oxide  of  zinc,  all  of  which  are  placed  together  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  fused  for  2  or  3 
hours;  the  residue  washed,  dried,  and  ground  to  a  flne  powder. — King's  Blue  is  made 
from  29  parts  carbonate  of  cobalt.  29  sand,  and  42  carbonate  of  potash,  by  fusing  these 
ingredients  in  a  crucible.  The  residue  is  intense  deep  blue,  bordering  on  a  black  blue, 
and  is  generally  reduced  to  powder,  and  re-fused  with  about  half  its  weigut  of  pebble 
flux  (Srninium  or  litharge,  and  1  sand). — Mineral  Blue  and  Paris  Blue.  See 
Prussian  Blue. 

Prussian  Blue  is  the  deep  blue  color  which  is  so  frequently  seen  on  cotton,  muslin, 
and  woolen  handkerchiefs  and  dresses.  It  was  discovered  in  the  year  1710  by  Diesbach, 
a  color-maker  in  Berlin,  and  hence  called  Berlin  blue.  The  modeof  its  manufacture  was 
published  in  Britain,  by  Dr.  Woodward,  in  1724.  It  may  be  prepared  in  several  ways: 
1.  By  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  j'cllow  prus.siate  of  potash  (feiTocyanide  of  potassium) 
to  a  .solution  of  sulphatp  of  iron  (green  vitriol).  The  blue  compound  thus  produced 
deepens  in  tint  when  exposed  to  the  air;  and  where  it  is  required  of  greater  consistence 
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or  more  body,  somo  nlum  and  carbonate  of  potash  are  added  to  the  prussiate  solution 

bcfdix'  niixini;:  with  the  iron  sokition.  2.  15y  niixiiiL?  sohitions  of  yt-llow  prussiiUc  cf 
potu^ii  and  iKTclildridt!  of  ii'on,  wiiich  yields  tlic  variety  known  as  Pun's  hinr.  3.  Ty 
iultlinu'  a  t;olutit)n  of  the  red  jjrussiale  of  })otasli  (ferroeyauiile  of  potus.siuni)  to  a  solution 
of  sulpliate  of  iron,  and  this  mode  of  jircparalion  gives  TuriibaU'-f  blue.  Tliu  Pru-ssiaa 
bine  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  mixing  vessels,  anil  may  be  collected  and  dried  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  when  it  is  obtained  as  a  blue  jjowder.  If  heal  be  applied  during  the  dry- 
iiip,  the  material  cakes,  and  when  cut,  exhibits  a  lustre  and  hue  like  copper.  When 
alum  has  been  used  in  its  majuiraeliu'e,  the  product  has  a  dull  earthy  fracture.  The 
composition  of  Prussian  blue  is  that  of  a  ferrocyanide  of  iron.  See  Cyano(;i:n.  It  is 
employed  by  washi'rwomen,  under  the  name  of  blue,  for  neutralizing  the  j'ellow  tint  of 
cotton  and  linen  clothes;  by  ])aper-makers,  to  color  ])aper;  and  is  very  largely  employed 
as  a  pigment  in  Calico-printing  (q. v.)  and  Dyeing  (q.v.).  Mineral  blue  is  formed  when 
the  Prussian  blue  is  i)reci])itated  along  with  a.solution  of  zinc  or  magnesia,  or  moist  car- 
bonates of  zinc  or  magnesia  are  added  during  the  i)recipitation  of  the  color.  In  the  for- 
mation of  roiidl  bl>u',  a  solution  of  tin  is  added,  and  utidin  blue  is  j)roduced  on  the  addi- 
tion of  solutions  of  tartaric  acid  and  yellow  pAissiate  of  potash.  The  impurities  liable 
to  be  inx'scnt  in  Prussian  blue  are  starch,  chalk,  and  stuc(;o,  either  of  "vvhich  necessarily 
decreases  the  intensity  of  the  blue  color,  and  the  utility  of  the  substance. 

Saxony  Hiaip:  is  prepared  by  dissolving  indigo  (q.v.)  in  Xordhausen  sulphuric  acid, 
and  was  first  manufactured  in  Saxony  in  the  year  1810,  by  taking  the  very  finely  pow- 
dered indigo  and  incorporating  it  with  the  acid  cautiously  heated,  when  the  indigo  dis- 
solves, and  yields  a  blue  color  of  great  depth  of  tint.  It  is  largely  used  in  dyeing  (q  v.). 
— Oi.D  Skvuks  Blue  is  a  cobalt  blue  uscil  in  pottery,  and  is  made  uj)  of  19  parts  oxide 
of  cobalt,  39  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  3  dry  borax,  and  39  sand. — Thenakd's  Bi.rE  is  the 
blue  fornuHl  by  lieating  alum  with  a  solution  of  cobalt,  or  it  may  be  formed  by  igniting  a 
mixture  of  pliosphate  or  arseniat'  of  cobalt  with  eight  times  its  weight  of  alumina  in  the 
hydrated  state  procured  by  precipitation  from  alum  by  animouia.  Used  in  potteiy. — 
TuKCiroisE  Blue  is  composed  of  3  of  oxide  of  coljalt,  4  of  alumina,  andl  oxide  of  zinc. 
It  is  manufactured  by  dissolving  the  oxides  of  zinc  and  colialt  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  adding  the  liquid  to  a  solution  of  40  parts  of  ammonia  alum,  drying  up  and  igniting 
at  a  red  heat  for  .several  hours.  The  addition  of  a  little  chromate  of  mercury  gives  it  a 
geeen  shade. — Vakiegated  Blue  is  used  for  coloring  porcelain,  and  is  formed  by 
fusing  10  oxide  of  cobalt,  9  oxide  of  zinc,  5  lead  glass  (3  minium,  1  sand,  and  1  calcined 
bones),  and  25  glass  of  lead  (2  minium  and  1  sand). 

Blue  Stone,  or  Blue  Vitkiol,  is  sul])hate  of  copper.     See  Copper, 

BLUEBEARD,  the  name  given  to  the  hero  of  a  v.'ellknown  tale  of  fiction,  whicli  is  of 
French  origin.  According  to  this  romance,  the  chevalier  liaoul  has  a  blue  beard,  from 
which  he  gets  his  designation.  This  personage  tests  liis  wife's  curiosity  by  intrusting 
lier,  during  his  absence  on  a  journey,  with  the  key  of  a  chamber,  which  she  is  forbidden 
to  enter.  She  is  unable  to  stand  the  test,  and  he  puts  her  to  death.  Several  wives  share 
the  same  fate,  but  at  length  the  seventh  is  rescuetl  at  the  last  moment  bj'  her  brothers, 
and  B.  is  slain.  The  tale  appears  \n  innumerable  collections,  under  various  forms. 
Tieck,  in  his  PJmnfasus,  has  worked  up  this  material  into  a  clever  drama,  with 
numerous  romantic  and  satirical  additions,  and  Gretry  has  made  use  of  it  in  his  opera 
of  Rannl. 

The  hi.storic  original  of  chevalier  Raoul  would  appear  to  be  one  Giles  de  Laval,  lord 
of  Raiz,  who  was  made  marshal  of  France  in  1429,  and  fought  valiantly  in  defense  of 
his  country  when  invadeil  by  the  English;  but  his  cruelty  and  wickedness  seem  to 
have  eclijised  even  his  bravery,  as  he  is  remembered  chiefly  for  his  crimes,  whicli 
credulous  tradition  has  painted  in  the  blackest  and  most  fearful  colors.  He  is  said  to 
have  taken  a  pleasure,  among  other  atrocities,  in  corrupting  young  persons  of  both 
sexes,  and  afterwards  in  murdering  them  for  the  sake  of  their  blood,  which  he  used 
in  his  diabolical  iacantation.s.  Out  of  this  fact,  in  itself  prol)ably  half  mythical,  the 
main  feature  of  the  tale  of  B.  has  probaljly  grown.  Laval  was  l)unit  alive  in  a  field 
near  Nantes,  in  1440,  on  acconnt  of  some  state  crime  against  the  duke  of  Brittany. 

BLTTE-BELL.     See  Hyacinth. 

BLUE  BIRD,  Blue  Wak'bler,  Blue  Red'breast,  or  Blue  Ro'bin  (syleia  sinli:\ 
or,  according  to  the  most  recent  ornithological  systems,  erythaca  or  suiUn  Wilson i;  see 
Sylviad^e),  an  American  bird,  which,  from  the  confidence  and  familiarity  it  displays 
in  approMChing  the  habitations  of  men.  and  from  its  general  manners,  is  much  the 
same  sort  of  favorite  with  all  clas:?' of  people  in  the  United  States  that  the  redlireast 
is  in  Britain.  Except  in  the  southern  states,  it  is  chiefly  known  as  a  summer  bird  of 
pas.sage,  appearing  early,  however,  as  a  harbinger  of  .spring,  and  visiting  again  "■  the  box 
in  the  garden,  or  the  hole  in  the  old  a])ple-tree,  the  cradle  of  some  generations  of  ances- 
tors."' Few  American  farmers  fail  to  provide  a  1)0X  for  the  B.  B.'s  nest.  In  size,  the 
B  B.  rather  exceeds  the  redbreast,  which,  however,  it  much  resembles  in  general  appear- 
ance. Its  food  is  also  similar  The  upper  parts  of  the  B.  B.  are  of  a  rich  sky-blue  color, 
the  throat  and  breast  are  reddi.sh  chestnut,  and  the  bell.y  white  The  female  is  duller 
in  colors  than  the  male.  The  B  B  lays  five  or  six  pale-blue  eggs,  and  has  two  or  three 
broods  in  the  season.     Its  song  is  "a  soft  agreeable  warblL'."     The  male  is  remarka- 
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V.y  attentive  to  his  mate,  and  botli  exhibit  extraordinary  conrago  in  driving  away 
intruders  from  the  vicinily  of  their  nest.  A  hen,  wiili  her  brood,  i:as  been  seen  fo  lice 
from  tlie  attacks  of  an  eiiraiied  and  pu^;nacioiu  blue  bird. — The  B.  B.  is  known  as  au 
inhabitant  of  t!io  Bermudas,  >Ie.\ico,  tl:c  West  Indies,  Guiana,  and  Brazil. — In  the 
western  and  in  the  more  norlliern  parts  of  Nortli  Anieriea,  its  place  is  taken  l)y  nearly 
allied  and  very  similar  species. 

BLUE-BOOKS,  the  nanir  popnla  ly  applied  to  the  reports  and  other  papers  yirinted  by 
parliament,  beeau  e  they  ;  re  usually  covered  with  Hue  paper.  Tlie  term  was.  for  liky 
reasons,  lonjjj  applied  to  the  reports' sent  annually  by  the  sovernors  of  coh>nies  to  the 
colonial  secretary;  and  even  in  technical  ofiicial  phraseolojry,  the.se  arc  called  "blue- 
books."  The  practice  of  printinu;.  and  to  some  extent  publishiii,::f,  the  proceedings  of 
the  house  of  commons,  beu-an  in  the  year  1G31,  when  disputes  ran  high  on  the  question 
of  excluding  the  duke  of  York  from  the  succession  to  tiie  throne.  The  proceedings  on 
the  occasion  are  extremely  interesting.  It  was  stated,  thiit  especially  after  parliaments 
were  dissolved,  false  accounts  of  their  proceedings  were  circulated,  and,  as  a  remedy, 
sir  Jonn  Ilolham  moved  that  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the  house  be  printed.  Mr. 
Secretary  Jenkins  opposed  the  motion,  saying:  "  Consider  tiie  gi-avit}- of  this  assembly: 
there  is  no  great  assembly  in  Christendom  that  does  it;  it  is  against  the  gravity  of  this 
assembly,  and  is  a  sort  of  appeal  to  the  people."  He  was  answered  by  Mr.  Boscawen: 
"  If  you  had  been  a  privy  council,  then  it  were  fit  what  you  do  should  be  kept  secret, 
but  your  journal-books  are  open,  and  copies  of  j-our  votes  in  every  coffee-house,  and  if 
you  print  them  not,  half  votes  will  be  distributed  to  your  prejudice.  This  priming  is 
"like  plain  Englishmen,  who  are  not  asliamed  of  what  they  do,  and  the  people  j'ou  repre- 
sent will  have  a  full  account  of  what  you  do."  Col.  Mildmay  said;  "If  our  actions 
be  nought,  let  the  world  judge  of  them;  if  they  be  good,  let  them  have  their  virtue.  It 
is  fit  that  all  Christendom  should  have  notice  of  what  you  do,  and  posterity  of  what  you 
have  done — and  I  hope  they  will  do  as  you  do,  therefoie  I  am  for  printing  the  votes." 
The  motion  was  carried.  "^See  Pari  iL'-it.  iv.  1307;  Kcnnct,  iii.  39(3.  The  documents 
printed  by  the  house  of  commons  accumulated  gradually  in  bulk  and  variety,  until  they 
iCiiched  their  present  extent.  In  183G,  the  house  adopted  the  practice  of  selling  their 
papers  at  a  cheap  rate.  A  curious  legal  and  constitutional  question  immediately  arose 
out  of  this  practice,  a  publisher  having  taken  proceedings  for  libel  against  the  ofllcei-s 
concerned  in  circulating  the  papers,  because  it  was  stated  in  a  report  concerning  prisons 
that  the  prisoners  read  indecent  books  jirinted  by  him.  The  chief  contents  of  these 
papers  at  present  are — the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the  house;  the  l)ills  read  in  their  sev- 
eral stages;  the  estimates  for  the  public  services  of  each  year;  tiie  accounts  of  the  expen- 
diture of  the  moneys  voted  in  the  previous  year;  anycorrespondenceor  other  documents 
which  the  ministry  may  voluntarily,  or  at  the  demand  of  the  house  produce,  as  con- 
nected with  a  question  under  discussion;  reports  of  committees  of  inquiry  appointed  by 
the  house;  reports  of  commissions  of  inquiry  appointed  by  the  crown;  and  annual 
reports  by  the  permanent  commissions  and  other  departments  of  the  government,  stating 
their  proceedings  during  the  year.  The  blue-books  of  a  session,  when  collected  and  bound 
up,  now  often  fill  50  or  60  thick  folio  volumes.  Nothing  can  seem  more  hopelessly 
chaotic  than  those  of  a  few  sessions  huddled  together  unarranged.  It  deserves  to  be 
known,  however,  that  they  are  all  printed  according  to  a  peculiar  sequence,  which 
enables  the  whole  papers  of  a  session  to  be  bound  up  in  such  an  order  that  any  paper 
can  be  found  b)"  consulting  an  ample  index  in  the  last  volume.  In  any  library  where 
the  blue-books  are  preserved  and  properly  bound  up,  the  most  trifling  paper  of  any  ses- 
sion may  thus  be  found  with  ease;  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  with  mucli  that  is  use- 
less or  unimportant,  there  is  an  enormous  mass  of  valuable  matter  hidden  in  the  blue- 
books. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  although  the  means  are  thus  provided  for  finding 
what  the  blue-books  contain,  their  contents  are  heterogeneous,  and  to  a  great  extent  cum- 
bersome and  valueless.  They  are  not  prepared  on  any  uniform  system,  or  subjected  to  gen- 
eral revision,  or  what  may  be  called  editing.  Each  officer  prepares  his  own  report  in  his 
own  way,  sometimes  lauding  his  own  services,  or  arguing  in  favor  of  his  own  peculiar  prin- 
ciples on  some  public  quesiion.  sc;  that  it  lias  been  remarked  that  the  B.  contain  a  large 
number  of  articles  like  those  in  the  periodical  press,  but  too  cumbersome  and  dull  \o 
get  admission  there.  It  has  been  matter  of  complaint  that  the  public  are  burdened  with 
the  expense  of  wideh'  distributing  such  documents.  It  is  stated  in  a  treasurj'  minute, 
circtdated  among  the  government  departments  in  Maj*.  1858,  with  the  view  of  in  some 
measure  remedying  the  abuse.  "  that  the  cost  of  printing  the  report  of  the  commission- 
ers appointed  to  inquire  into  the  endowed  schools  of  Ireland,  and  the  three  vohunes  of 
evidence  and  appendices  (including  the  cost  of  the  paper),  was  £5200,  and  that  the 
weight  of  the  paper  used  in  printing  them  was  about  34  tons." 

BLUE-BOTTLE  FLY.     See  Flesh-fly. 

BLUE  CARDINAL.     See  Lobeli.\. 

BLTJE-COAT  SCHOOL,  the  name  ordinarily  given  to  Christ's  hospital.  London,  in  which 
the  boys  wear  blue  coats  or  gowns;  according  to  au  old  costume.  See  Christ's  Hos- 
pital. 
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BLUE  EARTH,  a  ro.  in  s.  Minnesota  alon^  the  Minnesota  river,  reached  or  inter- 
sected hy  tlic  Winona  and  St.  Peter,  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City,  and  the  Minnesota 
and  Norliiwestern  railroads;  750  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  21,197.  The  main  business  is  agricul- 
ture.    Co.  seat,  Mankato. 

BLUE-EYE,  EiiUniiyza  cynnotis,  a  hcautiful  little  l)ird,  abundant  and  very  generally 
disjx  i>-ed  in  New  South  Wales,  although  not  tound  in  the  more  southern  Australian 
colonies.  It  is  a  species  of  honey-eater  ((j.  v.)  or  honey-sueker,  and  is  sometimes  called 
the  blue-cheeked  honey -eater.  The  IJ.  seeks  its  food  almost  exclusively  among  tlie  blos- 
.soms  and  small  leafy  l)ranches  of  eucuh/jtti.  Its  food  consists  partly  f)f  Insects  and  i)artly 
of  honey;  perhaits  also  of  berries.  It  is  a  bold  an<l  spirited  bird,  of  most  elegant  and 
graceful  movements.  Numbers  arc  often  seen  together,  clinging  and  hanging  in  every 
variety  of  position,  frecpiently  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  small  thiekly-tlowcred 
branciies,  bending  them  down  with  their  weight. 

BLUEFIELDS,  a  river  of  the  Mosquito  territory,  in  Central  America,  which,  after  a 
course  of  several  hundri'd  ra.  to  the  e.,  enters  the  Caribbean  sea  in  hit.  13"  n..  and  long. 
83"  west.  Its  lower  stream  is  navigable  to  a  distance  (jf  80  m.  from  the  sea.  At  its 
moiuh  is  a  good  harbor,  above  which  stands  a  town  of  the  same  name,  formerly  tlie 
residence  of  the  king  of  the  Mosquito  territory  (q.  v.). 

BLUEFISH,  Tcmnodon  mltntor,  a  fish  of  the  famil}'  seomhcrido',  of  a  genus  having  no 
detacbed  tinlets,  no  isolated  dorsal  spines,  and  no  lateral  armature  of  the  tail,  two  dor- 
sal tins,  the  first  of  which  is  small,  and  two  deeply -hidden  spines  in  front  of  the  anal  fin. 
The  only  known  species  is  a  native  of  the  east  coast  both  of  North  and  South  America. 
The  upper  parts  are  of  a  bluish  color,  the  lower  parts  whitish,  a  large  black  .spot  at  the 
base  of  the  pectoral  fins.  The  mouth  is  crowded  with  teeth,  the  jaws  are  fm-nished  with 
large  ones.  The  B.  preys  on  other  fishes,  as  the  weak-fish,  menhaden,  and  mackerel, 
the  shoals  of  which  it  jmrsues.  It  is  very  swift,  strong,  and  voracious.  It  sometimes 
attains  a  length  of  3  ft.,  and  a  weight  of  14  lbs.  It  is  much  esteemed  for  the  table,  and 
great  numbers  are  brought  to  market  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  towns  about 
the  end  of  summer.  It  is  often  caught  b}'  trolling,  as  it  bites  readily  at  any  object  drawn 
swiftly  througli  the  water.     It  frequently  a.scends  rivers  even  to  fresh  water. 

BLtTE-GOWNS,  the  name  commonly  given  to  a  class  of  privileged  mendicants  in  Scot- 
land. The  proper  designation  of  these  paupers  was  the  king's  bedesnu-n  or  beadsmen. 
In  ancient  times,  a  Ijeadsmau  was  a  person  employed  to  pray  for  another.  See  Be.\d. 
From  practices  of  this  kind,  there  sprang  up  a  custom  in  Scotland  of  appointing  beads- 
men witli  a  small  royal  bounty,  who  ultimately  degenerated  into  a  class  of  authoiized 
mendicants.  Each  of  the  beadsmen  on  his  majesty's  birthday  received  a  gown  or  cloak 
of  blue  cloth,  with  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  bottle  of  ale,  and  a  leathern  purse  containing  a 
penny  for  every  year  of  the  king's  life.  Every  birtliday,  another  beadsman  was  added 
to  the  number,  as  a  penny  was  added  to  each  man's  purse.  The  nio>t  important  part 
of  the  privilege  was  a  large  pewter  badge,  attached  to  the  breast  of  the  gown,  which, 
besides  the  name  (;f  the  bearer,  had  the  inscription,  past:!  (uul  npuKS.  This  inferred  the 
privilege  of  begging,  and  bespoke  the  kindly  consideration  of  all  to  whom  the  beads- 
man appealed  for  an  alms  or  a  night's  lodging.  The  fictitious  character  of  Edie  Ochil- 
tree, in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  tale  of  the  Antiquary,  is  a  fair  sample  of  this  ancient  and  pic- 
turcscjue  fraternity.  The  practice  of  appointing  beadsmen  was  discontinued  in  1833,  at 
which  time  there  were  si.xty  oil  the  roll.  The  whole  have  since  died  out.  The  last 
beadsman  drew  from  the  exchequer  in  Edinburgh  his  last  allowance  in  May,  1863. 

BLUE  GRASS,  or  June  Grass,  Roa  pi^at^nm,  a  species  common  in  this  country  and 
Ein-ope,  attaining  its  highest  perfection  in  Kentucky,  where  a  large  regicm  in  the  middle 
of  the  state  is  called  the  "  blue-grass  country,"  and  is  noted  for  its  excellent  cattle. 

BLUEING  OF  METALS.     See  Tempering  Metals,  ante. 

BLUE  LAWS,  a  name  given  to  certain  enactments  supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
the  New  Haven  colony,  in  Connecticut,  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement.  These 
"laws"  never  existed;  but  as  usual  in  the  Puritan  days  the  personal  conduct  of  citizens 
was  often  subject  to  judicial  supervision  and  animadversion,  and  Sabluith  breaking  was 
especially  odious  to  the  magistracy.  Currency  was  given  to  the  idea  of  a  code  of  severe 
and  ridiculous  enactments  called  the  blue  laws  by  the  notorious  tory  minister,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  A.  Peters,  who  had  charge  of  the  English  churches  in  Hartford  and  Hebron, 
but  who  was  compelled  by  the  revolution  to  fly  to  England.  There,  in  1781,  he  ]uib- 
lished  his  General  Histoi'y  of  Connecticut,  a  work  whose  exaggerations  and  spite  make  it 
almost  a  curiosity.  Many  j'ears  ago  a  small  book  containing  the.se  supposed  laws, 
which  were  really  extracts  from  Peters'  history,  was  published,  and  is  even  now  referred 
to  as  authority  by  some  who  have  not  investigated  the  subject. 

BLUE  LICK  SPRINGS,  a  village  in  Nicholas  co.,  Ky.,  on  Licking  river,  40  m.  n.e. 
of  Frankfort,  noted  for  mineral  waters,  which  are  sent  in  bottles  to  many  parts  of  the 
country.  They  contain  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  carbonic  acid,  sulphureted  hydrogen, 
sulphates,  and  muriates. 

BLUE-MANTLE,  the  title  of  an  English  pursuivaut-at-arms.     See  Pursuivant. 
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BLUE  MONDAY,  so-called  from  a  custom  in  Europe  in  tlie  16tli  c.  of  decorating 
churches  in  lilue  colors  on  the  ]\Ioinlay  prrcedliig  Lent,  w  hen  the  )ieoplu  liad  a  lioliday; 
but  tlic  excesses  committed  led  to  tlie  le^al  abolition  of  llie  custom.  In  the  United 
States  women  in  some  of  tlie  rural  districts  called  every  Monday  by  the  name,  as  it  is 
the  general  day  for  doing  the  liard  laundry  work  of  the  week.  In  the  city  any  Monday 
may  be  blue  to  workmen  avIio  on  the  day  before  spend  their  weekly  wage  unwisely. 

BLUE  MOUNTAINS,  the  name  of  two  mountain  chains,  tlie  one  in  New  South  Wales, 
the  other  in  Jamaica. — 1.  The  B.  M.  •f  New  South  "Wales  run  very  nearly  parallel  with 
the  coast,  and  being  impassable  by  nature,  long  threatened  to  cut  oil  the  maritime  part 
of  the  colony  from  the  interior.  To  cross  this  apparently  insurmountable  barrier  was 
the  grand  aim  of  the  colony  tluring  the  first  24  years  of  its  existence,  surgeon  Bass,  the 
discoverer  of  the  strait  that  bears  his  name,  standing  pie-emineut  among  the  adven- 
turous and  patient  explorers.  It  was  not  till  1813  that  a  practicable  passage  was  found, 
or  rather  made,  for  it  terminated  towards  the  w.  in  a  zigzag  road  down  a  nearly  perpen- 
dicular height  of  C70  ft.;  but  it  was  not  before  25th  April,  1815,  that  gov.  Macquarie, 
with  a  numerous  retinue,  actually  opened  a  route  into  the  Baihurst  plains,  then  yielding 
the  richest  pasturage  in  the  colony,  and  now  forming  its  gold-tield.  The  highest  point 
of  the  B.  M.,  3It.  Beemarang,  is  -1100  ft.  high,  and  some  parts  of  the  road  which  crosses 
them  are  about  34U0  ft.  above  the  sea.  A  Hne  of  railway  crosses  the  B.  M.,  in  the  con- 
stnicti(m  of  which  great  engineering  difficulties  have  been  overcome,  part  of  it  being 
carried  along  the  face  of  a  i)recipitous  mountain. — 3.  The  still  loftier  range  of  the  sams 
name  in  Jamaica  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  and  in  some  places  attains  an 
altitude  of  7000  feet. 

BLUE  PETER,  a  blue  flag  with  a  white  square  in  the  center,  used  to  signify  that 
the  ship  on  which  it  is  raised,  or  the  lleet  of  whicli  that  is  the  tlagship,  is  about  to  sail. 
'■  Peter"  is  a  barbarism  for  the  Frauch  partir,  a  notice  of  departure. 

BLUE  PILL,  PJi.cld.  /ii/dratf/j/ri,  is  the  most  simple  form  in  which  mercury  can  be 
administered  internally.  It  consists  merely  of  ttro  parts  of  mercury  rubbed  up  with 
tliree  parts  of  conserve  of  ro.ses,  till  globules  of  mercury  can  no  longer  be  detected;  to 
("his  is  added  powdered  licorice-root,  so  that  a  pill  of  tive  grains  contains  one  grain  of 
mercury. 

In  cases  of  torpid  condition  of  the  liver  or  inflammation  of  that  organ,  B.  P.  is 
much  used  as  a  purgative,  either  alone  or  combined  with  some  other  drug,  such  as  rhu- 
barb. AVhcu  it  is  given  with  the  view  of  bringing  the  system  under  the  influence  of 
mercury  (salivation,  q.v.),  small  doses  of  opium  should  be  added  to  counteract  its  purga- 
tive tendency,  and  the  slate  of  the  gums  watched  carefnll^v  from  day  to  day,  so  that  the 
first  symptoms  of  salivation  may  be  noticed,  and  the  medicine  omitted.  As  a  purgative, 
the  common  dose  of  B.  P.  is  one  or  two  pills  of  tive  grains  each,  followed  by  a  purga- 
tive draught.  When  the  system  is  to  be  saturated  with  it,  or  salivated,  one  pill  may  be 
given  morning  and  evening,  or  one  ever}'  night  combined  w  ith  t*  of  a  grain  of  opium, 
repeated  till  the  gums  become  sore.  But  the  sensibility  to  the  action  of  mercury  varies 
with  the  individual;  some  may  take  large  quantities  before  it  exhibits  its  physiological 
symptoms,  and  on  the  other  hand,  three  blue  pills,  one  taken  on  three  successive  nights, 
have  brought  on  a  fatal  salivation.  When  taking  blue  pills,  all  sudden  changes  of  ten- 
perature  should  be  avoided;  and,  indeed,  thougli  tlicy  are  found  in  every  domestic 
medicine-chest,  neither  they  nor  any  other  form  of  mercury  should  be  given  v.  ithout 
good  cause  and  without  the  greatest  caution. 

BLUE  BIOGE,  the  most  easterly  range  of  the  Alleghanies,  in  tlie  United  States.  It 
forms  an  almost  continuous  chain  from  West  Point  in  New  York  down  to  the  n.  of  Ala- 
bama, through  New  Jersev,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  tlie  Carolinas,  and  Georgia.  It 
divides  Virginia  into  eastern  and  western.  Mt.  Mitchell,  in  North  Carolina,  the  loftiest 
point  of  the  B.  R.,  is  6470  ft.  above  the  sea;  while  the  Otter  peaks  in  Virginia,  next  in 
elevation,  have  an  altitude  of  4200  feet. 

BLUE  RIVER,  in  e.  Indiana,  nmning  s.w.  and  forming  the  e.  fork  of  White  river. 
It  aft'ords  abundant  Avater-power  to  Newcastle,  Shelbyville,  and  otlier  manufacturing 
villages. 

BLUE  RIVER,  or  Bahr-el-Azb.\k.     See  Nile,  arite. 

BLUE  STOCKING,  a  name  given  to  learned  and  literary  ladies,  who  display  their 
acquirements  in  a  vain  and  pedantic  manner,  to  the  neglect  of  womanly  duties  and  graces. 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  literary  society  formed  in  London  about  the  year  1780,  which 
included  both  men  and  women.  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Stilliugfleet,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  blue  stockings,  was  a  distinguislied  member  of  this  society;  hence 
the  name,  which  has  been  adopted  both  in  Germany  and  France. 

BLUETHROAT,  or  Bluebkeast,  also  called  bluethroated  warbler  and  bluethroated 
rohin  (p/ntnic>ir(i^!<ufck((.  cv  sylcia  suecica;  see  Svlviad.(E),  a  beautiful  bird,  a  very  little 
larger  than  a  redbreast,  and  much  resembling  it,  but  having  the  throat  and  u])per  part 
of  the  neck  of  a  brilliant  .•^ky-blue,  with  a  s]iot  in  the  center,  which  in  some  sj)ecirtiens  is 
pure  w  hite,  and  in  veiy  old  males  is  red.  Below  the  blue  color  is  a  black  bar,  then  a 
line  of  white,  and  again  a  broad  band  of  bright  chestnut.  The  B.  is  well  known  as  a 
summer  bird  of  passage  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  from  tlie  Mediterranean  sea  lo  tlie 
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Arctic  ocean,  but  is  very  rare  in  Britiiin,  only  a  few  instances  of  its  occurrence  having 
Iwen  recorded.  It  is  ^iiijposed  to  spend  liie  winter  in  Africa  Great  nuuibens  are  cauglit 
for  tlie  table  in  Lorraine  and  Alsace.  'Die  biril  i.H  one  of  those  known  by  tlie  names  of 
birfi/i  (q.v  )  anil  beccafico  (q.v.),  and  esteemed  a  delicacy.  It  is  a  bii-d  of  very  sweet  song. 
It  Itnitati's,  to  an  unusual  degree,  the  notrs  of  other  birds,  so  that  the  Laplanders  give  it 
a  nauic  which  signifies  a  bird  of  a  hundred  tongues. 

BLUE  VITKIOL.     See  Coppeu,  ah'w.. 

BLTJEWING,  according  to  some  naturalists,  a  genus  of  anatidip,  which  has  been  named 
cydiinjitcntH  (by  a  sort  of  Greek  translation  of  the  English  name),  but  more  generally 
regarded  as  a  mere  section  or  siibsection  of  the  restricted  but  slill  huge  genus  (tii.<i.i.  ^ue 
Duck.  The  tail-feathers  are  only  14  in  number,  instead  of  l(j,  as  in  tiie  common  duck, 
teal,  etc.;  but  the  character  from  which  the  name  is  derived  is,  after  all,  that  wlii(;h 
chielly  distinguishes  tlie  bluewings,  and  never  fails  to  arrest  attention.  'J'iie  best  knosva 
species,  the  common  or  lunate  B.  {(Ut((S  or  cyanopteriis  dim>n<),  is  generally  called  the 
blue-winged  teal  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  it  is  very  abundant.  Vast  num- 
bers spend  the  winter  in  the  extensive  marshes  near  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  to 
which  they  congregate  both  from  the  north  and  from  the  coast  regions  of  the  east;  Imtthe 
summer  migrations  of  the  species  extend  as  far  n.  as  the  57th  parallel,  and  it  is  ))lentiful 
on  the  Saskatchewan  in  the  breeding  season.  It  breeds,  however,  also  in  the  marshes  of 
the  south,  even  in  Texas;  and  is  common  in  Jamaica. where  it 's  supposed  to  be  not  a  mere 
bird  of  passage,  but  a  permanent  resident.  None  of  the  duck  tribe  is  in  higher  esteem 
for  the  table,  audit  has  therefore  been  suggested  that  the  B  is  particularly  worthy  of 
domestication,  of  which  it  .seems  to  be  very  easily  susceptible.  In  size  it  is  rather  larger 
than  the  common  teal;  in  the  summer  plumage  of  the  male,  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
is  black,  the  other  parts  of  the  head  are  of  a  deep  purplish  blue,  except  a  half-moon 
shaped  patch  of  pure  white  before  each  eye:  the  prevalent  color  of  the  rest  of  ihe  plum- 
age on  the  upper  \yM-is,  is  brown  mixed  and  glossed  with  green,  except  that  the  Avingj 
exhibit  various  shades  of  blue,  the  lesser  wing-coverts  being  of  a  rich  ultramai-iue  blue, 
with  an  almost  metallic  luster;  the  lower  parts  are  reddish  orange  spotted  with  black; 
the  tail  is  brown,  its  feathers  short  and  pointed. — The  B.  is  a  bird  of  extremely  rapid 
and  well-sustained  flight.  The  lioclvs  of  the  B.  are  sometimes  so  numerous  and  su  closely 
crowded  together  on  the  muddy  marshes  near  iS^ew  Orleans,  that  Audubon  mentions  hav- 
ing seen8-i  killetl  by  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  the  two  barrels  of  a  (hjuble-Ijarreled 
gun. — There  are  other  species  of  B.,  also  American;  but  this  alone  seems  to  vi^it  the 
more  northern  regions. 

BLUM,  Robert,  was  born  in  very  humble  circumstances  at  Cologne,  10th  Nov.,  1807. 
After  a  brief  military  service  in  1830,  lie  became  scene-shifter,  afterwards  secretary  and 
treasurer,  to  Ringelhardt,  director  of  a  theater  at  Cologne,  and  subsequently  at  Leipsic, 
in  wliich  situation  he  remained,  devoting  his  leisure  time  to  literature  and  politics  until 
18-47,  when  he  established  himself  as  bookseller  and  publisher.  In  1840,  he  founded  at 
Leipsic  the  <St7<i7fc/'.s--Ft'/'t'/«,  i.e.,  Schiller's  society,  which  celebrated  the  poet's  anniver- 
sary, as  a  festival  in  honor  of  political  liberty.  In  1845,  he  acquired,  in  connection  with 
the  German  Catholic  movement  and  the  political  outbreaks  in  Leipsic,  great  reijutation 
as  a  i^opular  orator;  and  in  1848,  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  provisional  parliament 
at  Frankfort,  and  as  such  lie  ruled  that  turbulent  assembly  by  presence  of  mind  and  a 
stentorian  voice.  In  the  national  assembly  he  became  leader  of  the  left;  and  was  one  of 
the  bearers  of  a  congratulatory  address  from  the  left  to  the  people  of  Vienna,  v/hen  they 
rose  in  October.  At  Vienna  he  joined  the  insurgents,was  arrested, and  shot  on  tlie  9th  Nov. 
B.  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  of  gi'eat  natural  intelligence,  and  a  speaker  of  stiri-ing 
eloquence.  For  heading  a  party,  he  possessed  cleverness  and  ambition  enough,  but  he 
had  not  that  passion  and  fanaticism  which  scorns  to  consider  the  consequences  likely  to 
flow  from  unbridled  popular  license.  The  news  of  his  execution  caused  an  indignant 
outcry  among  the  democrats  in  Germany,  who,  besides  instituting  commemorations  for 
the  dead,  made  an  ample  subscription  for  his  widow  and  children. 

BLUMENBACH,  Johann  Friedrich,  a  very  eminent  naturalist,  was  b.  at  Gotha,  11th 
^Vlay.  IT.V.^.  He  studied  at  Jena  and  Gottingen,  in  the  latter  of  which  universities  he 
became  extraordinary  professor  in  1776,  and  ordinary  professor  in  1778.  Here  he  lec- 
tured for  fifty  years  on  natural  history,  comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  and  the  his- 
tory of  medicine.  In  178o,  consequently  before  Cuvier,  he  made  natural  history  depend- 
ent on  comparative  anatomy.  His  Ma nual  of  Compnrdtli'c  Anatomn  <nid  PJii/fiioJogj/  has 
been  translated  into  almost  all  the  principal  languages  of  Europe.  Tlie  natural  history 
of  man  was  alwa3's  his  favorite  study;  and  his  Uollectio  Vrtnrioruin  Diversai'um  Gentium, 
commenced  in  1791  and  completed  in  1808,  gave  to  the  learned  world  tlie  result  of  his 
observations  on  the  skulls  of  different  races,  of  Avhich  he  had  an  extensive  collection 
(see  Ethnology).  He  jniblished  many  other  works  on  natural  history,  all  of  which 
were  favorably  received;  for,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  lecturer,  he  Avas  eminently  succes.s- 
ful.  \\\9.  Miinvnl  of  Nnfiiral  IlMory,  indeed,  has  gone  through  12  editions.  Towards 
the  entl  of  the  18tli  c,  he  visited  England,  where  he  met  with  a  distinguished  recejilion 
from  the  most  famous  naturalists.  On  the  19th  Sept.,  1825,  his  friends  celebrated  the 
jubilee  of  his  doctorate,  presented  him  on  the  occasion  with  a  medal  struck  on  purpose, 
and  founded  an  exhibition  in  his  name,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  assist  young 
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physicians  and  naturalists  in  the  proseontion  of  their  rosearclies  by  travel  In  I8oo,  the 
increuhing  inlirinitics  of  age  compcllt'd  him  to  resign  his  academical  functions.  He 
died  on  the22d  Jan.,  1840. 

BLUNDERBUSS  is  a  kind  of  short  musket  with  a  veiy  wide  bore,  sufficient  to  take  in 
several  shot  or  bullets  at  once.  It  has  a  limited  range,  Ijut  is  very  destructive  at  clo>e 
quartei-s.  As  a  military  weapon,  it  is  cliietly  of  service  in  defending  pa>s;iges,  dooi- 
ways,  staircases,  etc.  Some  of  the  English  and  German  troopers  in  the  17th  c.  wei-e 
armed  willi  tlie  B  ;  but  the  carbine  has  since  nearly  superseded  this  weapon. 

BLUNT,  Edmund,  1799-1866;  b.  Mass. ;  .«on  of  Edmund ;  hydrograi)her  and  marine 
surveyor,  engaged  on  his  own  account  on  the  United  States  coast  and  in  tiie  West 
Indies,  and  appointed  first  assistant  in  liie  government  coast  survey.  He  iulroducetl 
the  use  of  llie  Ere.snel  ligiit  in  American  lighlliouses. 

BLUNT,  Edmund  March,  1770-186J;  b.  N.  11.;  author  of  the  Ameriam  Con»t 
Pilot,  a  most  useful  work  for  navigators,  whicli  iias  passed  through  nearly  30  edi 
tions,  and  been  translated  into  several  other  languages.  He  published  many  other  nau- 
tical worlds,  charts,  etc. 

BLUNT,  James  G.,  b.  Maine.  1820;  brig.gcn.  commanding  the  department  of  Kan- 
sas during  the  civil  war.     He  was  made  a  maj.gen.  in  1862. 

BLUNT,  John  James,  1794r-185.j;  an  English  clergyman,  author  of  F<.'.'«^«5'es<>/'o(n<;2m^ 
Manners  and  Cu--<toms  dixcocerable  in  Mcdem  lUdy  and  Sicily,  Undisigned  Coincidence* 
in  the  Writings  both  of  the  Old  and  i\>?o  Testaments  an  Argument  of  their  Veracity, 
History  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  first  three  Centuries,  ?ii\ A  Sketches  of  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England. 

BLUNT  SCHLI,  Johann  Kaspar,  b.  Switzerland,  1808;  a  Gernan  inrist;  graduated 
at  Bonn  in  1829.  He  was  prof,  in  the  university  of  Zurich,  a  member  of  the  grand 
council  of  the  local  government,  and  strongly  opposed  the  civil  war  of  1847-48.  In  1848 
he  became  prof,  of  German  and  inlernatioiial  law  at  ilunic  h.  and  in  1861  prof,  of 
political  science  at  Heidelberg.  In  1S(;4,  with  L'aumgarten  aiul  others,  he  founded  the 
Protestant  union,  and  subsequently  presided  overseveial  Protestant  conventions,  and 
over  the  genei-al  synod  at  Baden  in  1867.  He  was  in  favor  of  a  union  l)etween  south 
and  north  Germany,  and  was  elected  to  the  customs  parliament.  B.  is  the  author  of 
many  valuable  works  on  politics,  laws,  and  the  sciences. 

BLUSHING,  a  sudden  reddening  of  the  face,  neck,  and  breast,  owing  to  .'-ome  mental 
shock,  inost  commonly  of  the  character  of  humiliation  or  shame.  The  nature  and  cause 
of  this  effect  have  been  recently  elucidated  by  physiological  researches.  It  is  produced 
by  an  increased  tlow  of  blood  into  the  capillary  vessels  over  the  parts  Mhere  the  l)lush 
extends.  Besides  reddening  the  complexion,  it  creates  a  sensible  augmentation  of  heat 
iu  those  parts.     Tiie  feeling  that  accompanies  the  state  is  of  a  distressing  kin<l 

The  piienomenon  of  B.  is  part  of  a  general  influence  exerted  on  the  capillary  circula- 
tion b}'  mental  causes  operating  through  the  brain.  The  experiments  whereby  tiie  exist- 
ence of  this  iutiuence  has  been  established,  may  be  described  as  follows:  The  small 
lAood-vessels,  by  which  the  blood  is  brought  into  proximity  with  the  various  tissues  of  the 
body,  are  kept  in  a  .state  of  balanced  distension  between  "two  forces,  tlie  one  the  propul 
siv(!  power  of  the  heart's  action,  which  tills  and  distends  them ;  the  other,  an  influence 
ilerived  from  the  nervous  centers,  and  acting  upon  the  mu.^cular  fibers  so  as  to  contract 
the  vessels.  The  first  of  the  IvtO  forces — the  agency  of  the  heart— is  quite  well  under- 
s  ood:  it  is  simply  like  the  case  of  distending  the  hose  of  a  Mre-cngine  by  working  the 
pump,  and  driving  the  water  along.  The  counteracting  force  of  the  nerve-centers  is 
proved  by  the  following  experiments-  When  the  sympathetic  nerve  proceeding  to  the 
vessels  of  the  head  and  face  of  an  animal  is  cut,  there  follows  congestion  of  the  blood- 
vessels with  augmented  heat  over  the  whole  surface  supplied  ijy  the  nerve  Tlie  ear  is 
seen  to  become  redder;  a  thermometer  inserted  in  the  nostril  shows  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature, the  sign  of  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  flowing  into  the  capillaries.  The  infer- 
ence from  the  experiment  is  that,  from  the  withdrawal  of  a  counterpoise,  the  force  that 
distends  the  small  blood-vessels — that  is  to  say,  the  heart's  action — has  an  unusual  pre- 
dominance. It  is  further  proved  that  this  nervous  influence,  acting  upon  the  minute 
muscular  fibers  of  the  small  vessels,  proceeds  from  the  nerve-centers  lodged  in  the  head, 
for.  liy  cutting  the  connection  between  the  brain  and  the  ganglion  in  the  neck,  from 
which  the  aliove-mentioned  nerve  is  deriveil,  the  same  restraining  influence  is  arrested, 
and  the  congestion  takes  place.  By  stimulating  the  divided  mrve  galvanically.  the 
suffusion  disappears,  the  vessels  shrinking  by  the  galvanic  contraction  "of  their  muscu- 
lar coats. 

The  agency  now  described  is  of  a  piece  with  the  action  of  the  brain  upon  involuntary 
muscles  generally,  as  tlie  heart  and  the  intestinal  canal,  and  by  it  many  organic  func- 
tions— digestion,  nutrition,  absorption,  etc. — are  alTected  by  tlio'se  cl^mges  in  the  cereb- 
ral substance  that  accompany  mental  states.  It  is  known  that  mental  excitement  has 
an  immediate  influence  in  all  tho<e  functions:  one  set  of  passions,  such  as  fear,  lend  to 
derange  them,  wjiilc  joy  and  exhilaration  operate  favorably  upon  them. 

To  apply  these  observations  to  the  case  in  hand.  Supposing  a  person  in  the  average 
mental  condition,  and  something  to  arise  which  gives  a  painful  shock  to  the  feelings — 
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a  piece  of  ill  news,  a  reproacn  from  some  one  whose  pood  opinion  is  mufh  valued,  an 
upiMi  shiiiiie,  or  the  tear  of  it,  a  tit  of  remorse,  an  occasion  of  urief — tlie  jjuin  is  accom- 
panied wilh  a  suddi-n  loss,  or  waste,  or  decrease  of  cerebral  power;  none  of  the  func- 
tions that  tlie  brain  aids  in  maintaining  is  so  strongly  stimulated  as  before;  and  in 
particular,  that  stream  of  nervous  energy  wiiich  balances  the  heart's  action  in  reguhiting 
the  distension  of  tlie  small  blood-vessels,  is  abateil,  llie  abatement  i)eing  made  apparent 
in  the  redness  and  heat  over  the  face  and  neck.  In  a  great  stroke  (d'  mental  depiession, 
the  influence  is  of  a  much  more  extensive  kind,  though  still  of  the  smne  nature  essen- 
tially as  regards  the  enfeeblement  of  the  nervous  energy,  and  may  lower  the  action  of 
the  iieart  itself:  in  which  case  tliere  will  be  a  widespread  i)allor,  perhaps  without  a 
blush.  In  all  probaiiility,  it  is  when  the  loss  of  cerebral  inllueiice  extends  only  to  the 
relaxation  of  the  nuiscular  filters  of  tiie  small  vessels,  leaving  the  heart  in  its  usual  vigor, 
that  ihe  state  of  B.  is  most  fully  manifested.  Hence  it  is  more  apt  to  arise  out  of  the 
smaller  nu)des  of  i)ainful  apprehension  than  from  the  more  serious  calamities  that  pros- 
trate (he  system  tlirouLdiout. 

It  is  said  that,  in  the  Circassian  slave-market,  a  young  woman  that  l)lushes  fetches  a 
higher  price.  Some  complexions  do  not  show  the  increased  flow  of  blood  iu  this  way, 
and  all  persons  arc  not  equally  sensitive  to  the  cerebral  shock  that  causes  it. 

BOA,  in  i)opular  language,  the  name  of  all  those  large  serpents  which  kill  their  prey 
by  entwining  themselves  around  it,  and  constricting  it  in  their  coils;  l)ut  by  zoologists 
of  the  i)resent  day,  limited  as  the  name  of  a  genus  to  a  very  small  portion  of  their  num- 
ber, all  of  which  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  America — tiie  similar  large  serpents 
of  Asia  and  Africa  fornnng  the  genus  pijtJton  (q.v.).  The  name  B.,  however,  was  cer- 
tainly not  originally  applied  to  American  serpents,  for  it  is  used  by  Pliny,  who  accounts 
for  its  origin  by  a  fable  of  serpents  sucking  the  milk  of  cows,  thus  referring  it,  very 
improbably,  to  the  Latin  hon,  an  ox.  The  Linnsean  genus  B.  comi)rehended  all 
serpents  having  simple  subcaudal  plates,  but  without  spur  or  rattle  at  the  end  of  the 
tail,  and  was  thus  very  artificial,  as  foimded  chiefly  upon  a  single  unimportant  char- 
acter, and  consisted  of  a  very  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  species,  venomous  and  non- 
venomous.  The  B.  family,  or  bo'uhv,  as  now  constituted  (containing  the  ])tilli<)n-<,  etc., 
of  the  old  world,  as  well  as  the  true  Ixxm  of  tlie  new),  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
tropical  climates,  and  all  the  species  are  of  large  size  and  great  strength,  .some  of  them 
far  exceetliiig  in  these  respects  all  other  serpents.  The  story  related  by  the  ancients  of 
a  serpent  IxJO  ft.  in  length,  which  devoured  several  soldiers,  and  caused  alarm  to  a 
liomaii  army  in  Africa,  may  perhaps  be  deemed  unworthy  of  credit,  although  tlie  skin 
is  said  to  have  been  long  preserved  at  Rome;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  tlnit 
serpents  in  more  raudern  times  liave  attained  at  least  lialf  this  length,  and  have  made 
even  the  larger  mammaiia,  and  sometinu^s  man.  their  prey.  The  hduhz  are  not  venom- 
ous; but  their  mouth,  although  destitute  of  poison-fangs,  is  so  furnished  with  teeth  as 
to  make  their  bite  very  severe.  Their  teeth  are  numerous,  long,  and  directed  backwards, 
so  as  the  more  effectually  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  prey,  which  is  first  seized  by  the 
mouth,  and  then  the  serpent,  wilii  a  rapidity  of  nu)tion  which  the  eye  of  the  closest 
observer  fails  perfectly  to  follow,  coils  itself  around  it;  tin;  i)owerful  muscles  of  the 
body  are  afterwards  brought  into  action  to  compress  it,  .so  that  usually  in  a  few  minutes 
its  life  is  extinct,  and  its  bones  are  broken.  Deglutition  then  takes  place — u(jt,  as  has  been 
alleged,  after  the  prey  has  been  licked  and  covered  with  saliva  by  the  tongue,  but 
accompanied  with  an  extraordinary  flow  of  saliva,  which  seerus  not  only  to  serve  for 
lubrication,  but  to  have  the  property  of  hastening  the  decomposition  of  animal  sub- 
stances, and  so  to  assist  in  making  llie  prey  more  easy  to  be  swallowed.  It  is  always 
swalliiwed  entire,  and  the  process  is  sometimes  rather  a  tedious  one,  and  seems  to 
require  no  small  muscular  effort;  but  the  nuiscles  of  the  serpent  are  capable  of  acting 
for  this  ))iirpose.  eveu  at  the  neck,  when  that  usually  narrowest  part  of  the  body  is  dis- 
tende<l  to  an  enormous  degree  as  the  prey  passes  through  it.  The  lower  jaw  is  not  sim- 
ply articulated  to  the  skull,  but  by  the  intervention  of  other  bones,  a  structure  without 
which  the  prodigious  dilatation  of  the  throat  would  be  impo.ssible.  The  lungs  consist 
of  two  lobes,  one  much  larger  than  the  other,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  larger  is  an 
extremely  cajtacious  air-bag,  which  is  supposed  to  serve  for  the  necessary  aeration  of 
the  blood  whilst  resi)iration  is  impeded  in  the  process  of  deglutition. 

The  tail  in  all  the  boid.-e  lias  great  prehensile  power,  and  its  grasp  of  a  tree  round 
wiiich  it  may  be  coiled  is  aided  by  the  opposing  action  of  two  claws,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  anus,  which  are  really  the  representatives  of  the  hinder  limbs  of  the  superior  verte- 
brate animals,  and  which,  on  dissection,  are  found  to  be  connected  not  only  with  strong 
muscles,  but  with  bones  entirely  concealed  within  the  serpent,  one  jointed  to  another, 
so  as  to  make  the  character  of  a  rudimentary  limb  very  apparent.  These  serpents,  being 
almost  all  inhabitants  of  watery  places,  often  lie  in  wait  for  animals  that  come  to  drink; 
thus  the  largest  ol^the  American  species,  Jkki  {cnnerteH)  mitrina — sometimes  called  ana- 
conda, although  anaconda  seems  to  be  originally,  like  B.,  the  name  of  a  .serpent  of  the 
old  world — is  to  be  found  where  rivers  or  narrow  lagoons  are  overshadowed  ]j_y  gloomy 
forests.  Perhaps  the  want  of  sufficient  supplies  of  water,  more  than  the  greater  cold 
of  the  climate,  may  account  for  the  .short  time  that  specimens  of  the  boid*  brought  to 
Europe  have  generally  lived  in  confinement. 
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After  a  repast,  these  serpents  spend  a  considerable  time  in  a  state  of  conipurative 
torpiditv — several  weeks  p'lieraily  elapsing  before  they  waken  up  to  require  a  U(!W  sup- 
ply_;i„d  in  this  letiiargic  state  "they  are  easily  killed.  When  they  do  waken  up.  the 
demands  of  appetite  seem  to  be  very  urgent.  Many  of  our  readers  inust  still  rerKiuber 
the  inlere.>^t  excited  some  years  ago  concerning  a  B.  in  the  Loudon  zoological  gardens, 
which,  to  the  astonishment  of  it.s  keepers,  swallowed  its  rug;  but  this,  after  a  trial  of 
a  week  or  two,  it  found  indigestible,  and  the  animal  tnen  gralitied  public  curiosity  by 
a  reversal  of  the  process  of  deglutition. 

The  head  in  the  hoahe  is  thick,  yet  somewhat  elongated;  the  eyes  are  small;  the  body 
is  thickest  in  the  middle;  the  tail  usually  has  a  blunt  termination.  The  .scah's  are  num- 
erous and  rat  ler  small.  'I'lie  colors  aVe  various,  and  in  many  of  the  species  rather 
bright  and  elegantly  disposed.  The  true  boas  have  the  jil.ites  underneath  the  tsil  single, 
whilst  in  the  pythons  they  are  double.  The  species  to  which  the  name  boa  constructor 
is  approju-iated  IS  far  froni  being  one  of  the  largest,  seldom  attaining  a  length  of  more 
than  12  feet.  It  is  common  in  Surinam  and  Brazil,  where  its  ^kin  is  used  lor  making 
boots  and  saddle-clotlis.  The  name  /wd  conatrirtor  is,  however,  poi)ular]y  extended  to 
almost  any  of  the  si)ecies. — The  number  of  species,  whether  in  the  genus  or  in  the 
familv,  is  far  from  being  well  ascertained. 

Boas  are  much  infested  by  intestinal  worms,  which  appear  often  to  cause  their 
death.  The  excrement  of  the  B. — the  urine  an<l  fa;ces  being  combined  as  in  other  I'cp- 
tiles,  and  voided  by  a  single  vent — is  a  solid  white  substance,  and  consists  mainly  of 
urate  of  anunonia,  "accompanied  by  phosphate  of  lime  (bone-earth).  It  is  employed  as 
an  easy  source  of  uric  acid. 

BOADICE'A,  a  warrior-queen  of  the  Iceni,  a  tribe  inhal)iting  the  eastern  coast  of 
Britain,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  She  flourished  after  the  middle  of  the  1st  cenlury. 
PrastUagus,  her  husband,  who  died  a. d.  60.  or  61.  had  left  his  wealth  jointly  totheKoman 
emperor  Nero,  and  to  his  two  daughters,  hoping  that  by  this  artitice  his  kingdom  would 
be  protected  from  oppression;  burthe  Roman  soldiery,  taking  advantage  of  the  defense- 
less condition  of  the  country,  began  to  plunder  unscrupulously.  B.  her.5elf  wasscourged, 
her  daughters  were  violated,  and  the  noblest  among  the  Iceni  were  treated  as  siaves. 
These  outrages  soon  drove  the  Britons  to  revenge.  B.  gathered  round  her  a  large  army; 
attacked  and  captured  the  Roman  colony  of  Camalodunum;  defeated  Petilius  C'erealis, 
lesrate  of  the  ninth  legion,  who  was  marching  to  its  relief;  took  Londinium  and  Verula- 
mtum;  and  destroyed,  it  is  said,  somewhere  about  70, OUO  Romans,  many  of  them  by 
tortiH-e.  Suetonius'  the  Roman  governor  of  Britain,  now  advanced  at  the  head  of  10,000 
men  against  B.,  who,  we  are  informed,  had  under  her  command  no  less  than  263,0!;0.  A 
dreadful  battle  ensued  (63  a.d.),  in  which,  according  to  Tacitus,  80,000  Britons  perished, 
and  only  400  Romans.  These  figures,  of  course,  cannot  be  trusted;  but  the  victory  must 
have  been  decisive,  as  it  tinally  established  the  authority  of  the  Romans  in  Britain.  B., 
overwhelmed  with  despair,  committed  suicide. 

BOAR.  Wild,  S>ts  scrofa,  a  species  of  suidw,  regarded  as  the  original  of  the  domestic 
swine,  equal  to  the  largest  in  size,  and  far  superior  in  strength  ami  ferocity.  It  is  of 
grayish-black  color,  covered  with  short  woolly  hair,  thickly  interspersed  with  stiff  coarse 
bristles,  which  assume  the  form  of  a  mane  along  the  spine.  Its  great  tusks  are  formida- 
l)le  weapons,  but  when  old  the  tusks  curve  overthe  snout,  and  are  no  longer  serviceable 
for  goring;  but  then  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  protrude  and  curve  outward,  .serving  the 
same  pui-j)0se  as  the  tusks  had  done.  The  animal  is  natiye  in  Europe  and  Asia,  inhabit- 
ing the  deep  recesses  of  marshy  forest  grounds.  Boars  were  common  in  England  until 
the  time  of  Henry  II.,  and  theu  not  found  until,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  made  to  raise  them  in  the  Xew  Forest.  In  the  time  of  the  conqueror 
any  one  killing  a  wild  boar  was  liable  to  have  his  eyes  put  out.  It  was  for  many  centu- 
ries a  favorite  beast  of  chase  with  the  nobles  in  Europe,  and  was  hunted  chiefly  on  foot 
with  the  spear,  its  strength  and  ferocity  rendering  the  sport  alike  exhilarating  and 
dangerous.  There  is  little  of  boar-hunting  now  except  in  India.  The  animal  seeks  its 
food  at  night,  and  feeds  chiefly  on  roots  and  grain,  though  it  will  cat  smaller  animals, 
birds'  eggs,  etc.     The  bristles  of  the  boar  are  much  used  for  brushes. 

BOARD,  the  general  name  applied  to  persons  in  special  duties  assigned  to  him.  There 
are  two  civil  or  political  lords,  and  three  naval  or  sea  lords.  The  first  lord,  who  is  always 
a  cabinet  minister,  besides  a  general  control,  has  the  management  of  naval  estimates, 
finance,  jwlitical  affairs,  slave-trade  prevention,  appointments,  and  promotions.^  The 
first  naval  lord  manages  the  composition  and  distribution  of  the  fleet,  naval  discipline, 
appointment  of  inferior  officers,  commissioning  ships,  general  instructions. 

BOARD — BOARDING.  In  nautical  language,  boai-d  is  used  with  many  significations. 
Besides  its  ordinary  application  to  a  plank  of  wood,  B.  is  a  space  or  portion  of  sea  over 
which  a  ship  passes  in  tacking;  hence  the  phrases,  "to  make  a  good  board."  "to  make 
short  boards,"  "  to  make  a  stern  board,"  "to  leave  the  land  on  back-board."  etc. — all  of 
which  refer  to  the  direction  of  a  ship's  movement  at  a  particular  time  and  place.  Again, 
board  (n-  (/board  vclaies  to  the  interior  of  the  ship,  in  such  phrases  as  "to  go  aboard," 
"to  heave  overboard."  etc. 

But  the  most  important  of  these  meanings  is  that  which  relates  to  the  boarding  of  an 
enemy's  ship,  or  making  a  forcible  entry  for  the  sake  of  capturing  it.     Wb«iuever  this 
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bold  operation  is  determined  on.  certain  scamon  arc  told  off  to  act  as  boarders.  It  is 
very  rarely  that,  between  two  uien-ot'-war,  tliis  operation  is  ventured  on ;  il  would,  in 
most  cases,  be  too  perilous  to  the  assailants,  who  more  frequently  conquer  by  caimou 
and  musketry.  Boardinii  is,  in  most  instances,  aitem])led  by  privateers  against  mer 
chantmen,  ^vllere  the  dclender.s  are  few  in  number.  'I'ne  assailant  well  considers  ail  the 
circumstances  for  and  against  iiim — t!ie  relative  sizes  of  the  two  vessels,  tlie  rcliitive 
slrenglh  of  the  crews,  the  slate  of  tiie  wiiid  and  sea.  and  the  chances  of  escajie  if  Toiled. 
]}esi<les  the  pi>!ols,  cutlasses,  antl  boardiuLi-iiikesof  the  seamen,  theie  are  provided  jiovv- 
der-tlasks  for  producing  smoke  and  confusion  on  the  enemy's  deck,  an<l  sliells  called 
stiuk-pots,  for  producing  an  intolerable  stench.  The  moment  and  tlic  spot  being 
selected,  the  fuses  of  the  flasks  and  stink-pois  are  lighted;  tlfse  cond)ustil)les  are 
thrown  upon  tlie  enemy's  deck;  and  while  the  fire,  .smoke,  and  stench  are  iloing  their 
work  by  confusing  the  enemy,  the  boarders  climb  on  b(;ai(l.  and  gain  a  maslery  l)y  their 
jiersonai  jirowess — that  is,  if  tlie  calculations  of  relative  strength  have  been  duly  made. 
JSomeiimes  terribk;  haiid-lo-hand  encounters  take  place  on  deck  before  victory  decides 
for  or  against  the  assailants. 

General  sir  Howard  Douglas,  in  his  able  woi'k  on  W/irfare  with  Steam,  expresses 
an  opinion  that  steam  war-slups  are  likely  sometimes  to  come  to  close  quarters;  and 
that,  on  that  account,  they  should  be  i)rovided  with  a  larger  quota  of  marines  and  of 
boarding-implements  than  have  hitherto  been  supplied  to  .sailing  ships.  'Jhe  defenders, 
he  adds,  siiould  construct  loopholcd  barricades  across  the  terminations  of  the  quarter- 
deck and  the  forecastle,  to  prolong  thedel'ense  within  board.  The  French  naval  otlicers, 
it  is  known,  look  forward  to  a  great  increase  in  all  such  military  resourc(;s  on  boarcl 
war-steamers;  and  sir  Howard  endeavors  to  impress  similar  convictions  on  the  English 
authorities. 

BOARDMAN,  George  Dan.\,  1801-31,  b.  Maine;  educated  at  Waterville  college, 
where  he  was  chosen  tutor.  In  1823,  he  olTered  to  become  a  missionary  under  the  Bap- 
tist board  of  foreign  missions,  and  having  studied  at  Andover  theological  seminary,  was 
ordained  in  1825.  and  in  the  same  j'ear  .sailed  for  Calcutta.  He  estalilished  a  mi.-sion  at 
Maulmaire  in  1827,  which  soon  became  the  most  important  station  under  the  board.  P'or 
three  j-ears  he  labored  incessantly  with  unabating  zeal  and  accomplished  an  immense 
amount  of  work,  till  his  cour.se  was  cut  short  by  death. 

BOAKDMAX,  George  D.vna,  d.d.,  son  of  George  Dana,  b.  in  Burmah,  1828; 
graduate  of  Brown  university  and  Newton  theological  institution;  ordained  in  South 
Carolina,  but  l)ecanu'  pastor  first  in  liocliester,  N.Y.,  whence  he  went  to  the  First  Bap- 
tist church  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  still  remains  (1880).  lie  has  traveled  in  the  ea>t 
and  in  Europe,  and  has  delivered  courses  of  lectures  in  Philadelphia  which  have  drawn 
great  week-day  audiences. 

BOAKD  OF  ADMIRALTY,  a  government  department  which  has  the  management  of 
all  matters  concerning  the  Eriti.sh  navy.  In  the  article  Admiral,  the  steps  are  noticed 
by  which  the  duties  of  the  lord  high  admiral,  in  former  days,  were  transferred  to  a 
board  of  commissioners.  The  constitution  and  functions  of  this  body  will  now  be 
described. 

The  B.  of  A.  comprises  five  lords  commissioners,  who  decide  collectively  on  all  impor- 
tant questions.  Besides  this  collective  or  corporate  action,  each  has  special  duties 
assigned  to  him.  There  are  two  civil  or  political  lords,  and  three  naval  or  sea  lords. 
The  first  lord,  who  is  always  a  cabinet  minister,  besides  a  general  control,  has  the 
management  of  naval  estimates,  finance,  political  affairs,  slave-trade  prevention,  nppomt- 
ment.s,  and  promotions.  The  first  naval  lord  manages  the  composition  and  distribution 
of  the  fleet,  naval  discii)line,  appointment  of  inferior  officers,  commissioning  ships, 
general  instructions,  sailing  orders,  and  the  naval  reserve.  The  second  naval  lord 
attends  to  armaments,  manning  the  navy,  the  coastguard,  the  marines,  marine  artillery, 
and  naval  apprentices.  The  third  naval  lord  has  control  over  the  purchase  and  disposal 
of  stores,  victualing-ships,  navy  medical  affairs,  transports,  convicts,  and  pensioners. 
The  junior  civil  lord  attends  to  accounts,  mail-packets,  Greenwich  hospital,  naval  chap 
lains,  and  schools.  Naval  architecture,  the  building  and  rc]iairing  of  ships,  steam- 
machinery,  and  new  inventions  are  superintended  by  the  controller  of  the  iiiivy,  who  is 
not  a  meiiilier  of  the  lioard,  but  is  directly  responsible  to  the  first  lord.  Under  the  lords 
are  the  first  .secretary  (parliamentary),  the  second  .secretary  (permanent),  and  the  naval 
secretary  (professional),  who  manag'e  the  daily  oltice  Avork.  The  lords  all  resign  when 
the  prime  minister  resigns,  and  those  who  have  .scats  in  parliament  are  replaced  by  others. 
This  change  gives  rise  to  many  evils.  TJiere  is  likely  to  be  a  change  of  views  and  of 
system:  the  new  board  is  not  bound  to  act  on  the  plans  of  its  predecessors;  and  many  of 
the  costly  novelties  in  the  navy  within  the  last  tea  years  are  directly  traceai)le  to  this 
cause.  The  system  is  defended  on  the  plea  that  these  changes  infuse  new  blood  into  the 
admiralty,  and  give  fair-play  to  increased  knowledge  and  new  plan.s.  Some  statesmen 
advocate  a  modified  plan:  proposing  to  render  a  few  naval  officers  of  rank  perriKtn&nt 
lords  of  (he  admiralty,  and  only  changing  the  others  on  a  cliange  of  ministry.  A  con- 
necting-link between  the  old  aiid  new  boards  is  the  controller  of  the  navy,  who  is  a  per- 
manent ofticer.  The  secretaries  and  the  lords  determine  which  letters  ought  to  be  sub 
mitted  to  the  board  collectively;  and  that  portion  of  the  correspondence  is  treated  as  in 
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most  boards  and  committees.  All  dclicatp  or  doubtful  matters  are  specially  reserved  for 
the  first  lord;  but  in  the  Ijoard  nieetiii;:s  he  lias  onh^  one  vote,  like  tlie  rest,  though, 
from  liis  geniTal  parliamentary  respousibiJity,  lie  lias  pracliculiy  at  once  an  al)solute  veto 
and  an  absolute  power  of  givin;^  action  Iv)  his  views.  The  admiralty  ollices  arc  at 
Whitehall  and  Spring  Gardens,  close  adjoining. 

BOARD  OF  ORDNANCE,  a  government  department  formerly  having  the  management 
of  all  alfairs  relating  lo  (he  artillery  and  engineering  corps,  and  to  the  mdlericl  of  the 
British  arniy.  Under  this  jji-ccise  designation,  the  board  no  longer  exists;  a  change 
having  been  made  v.hieh  requires  brief  explanation.  The  board  exi>ted  from  the  time 
of  Henry  Vlll.  until  iy.j."i,  when  it  was  abolished,  its  functions  being  vci;ted  in  tlie  secre- 
tary of  state  for  war  as  i-egarded  HKitcritl,  and  in  the  commander  in-chief  as  concerned 
the  military  command  of  "the  ariilleiy  and  engineers.  The  B.  of  O.,  until  V6~A,  com- 
prised the  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  tiie  surveyor-general,  the  clerk  of  the  ordnance, 
and  the  principal  storekeeper,  all  of  whom  were  usually  members  of  i)arliament.  There 
was  no  ehairman  at  the  meetings,  and  the  board  often  consisted  of  only  one  olilccr  Tho 
master-general  had  a  veto,  and  was  in  that  respect  more  powerful  than  the  chief  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  admirally;  although,  not  having  necessarily  a  .seat  in  tin;  cabinet, 
he  had  less  political  i)ower.  The  board  days  were  thrice  a  week;  and  each  of  the  four 
members  liad  control  over  certain  departments — the  patronage  of  which  was  generally 
vested  in  iiim.  Scarcely  any  iinprovemeuls  were  made  from  1828  till  1834,  and  the  gen- 
eral arrangements  were  verydefectivc.  Of  the  four  members,  the  master-general,  besides 
his  veto,  had  if  general  authority :  the  survej'or-gencral  Jiad  control  over  the  artillery, 
engineers,  sappers  and  miners,  ordnance  medical  corps,  contiacts,  laboratory,  gunpow- 
der, barracks,  and  navy  gunners;  the  clerk  of  the  ordnance  managed  the  estimates, 
money  arrangements,  civil  establishment,  pensions,  superannuations,  and  ordnance 
proi)eity :  wliile  the  principal  tttnekeeper  had  charge  of  stores,  store-rooms,  naval  equip- 
ments, and  naval  war-stores.  In  matters  relating  to  coast-defenses,  it  was  often  difficult 
to  decide  between  the  admiralty  and  the  ordnance,  each  board  claiming  authority. 
When  the  Crimeau  disasters  look" place  in  1854,  the  defects  of  the  B.  of  O.  became  fully 
apparent;  it  could  not  work  harmoniously  witli  the  other  government  departments. 
The  board  was  dissolved,  and  the  ofhce  of  master-general  abolislied.  By  the  war  ofHce 
act  of  1870,  the  post  of  surveyor-general  of  the  ordnance  was  reviv(  d  as  tnie  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  war.  He  is  responsible  for  the  materiel  and 
supplies  of  the  army. 

BOARD  OF  TRADE.     See  Trade,  Board  op. 

BOAR-FISH,  Ctipros,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  dory  (q.v.)  family,  or  se'id'-r,  differing 
from  the  geans  zc/x,  or  dory,  in  the  ^t\\\  more  protractile  mouth — the  resemblance  of 
which  lo  tiie  snout  of  a  hog  is  supposed  to  have  given  origin  to  the  name — in  the  want 
of  spines  at  tlie  base  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  of  long  tilamentsto  the  dorsal  spines. 
The  body  has  the  u.sual  oval,  much  compressed  form  of  the  family.  The  common  B. 
CJ.  rt/;^'/')is  a  well-known  iidiabitant  of  the  Mediterranean,  rarely  caught  on  the  coasts  of 
England.  The  eyes  are  very  large,  and  placed  far  forward;  the  body  is  of  a  carmine 
color,  lighter  below,  and  w  iih  seven  transverse  orange  bands  on  the  back.  The  liesh  is 
little  (esteemed. 

BOAR'S  HEAD.  The  B.  H.  is  the  subject  of  a  variety  of  legends,  poetic  allu.sions, 
and  carols  connected  with  the  festivities  of  Christmas  in  England.  At  this  wintry  sea- 
son, the  wild  boar  was  huntetl,  and  his  head  served  up  as  the  most  important  di»h  on 
the  baronial  table.     According  to  Scott's  graphic  lines: 

Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn 

By  bkie-eoated  serving-man; 

Then  the  grim  l)(>ars  head  frowned  »n  high. 

Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 

Weh  can  the  gieen-garbed  ranger  tell 

How,  when,  and  where  the  monster  fell; 

What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore, 

And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 

Referring  to  the  article  Christmas  for  a  notice  of  some  of  the  ob.servances  on  this  occa- 
sion, we  need  here  only  say  that  in  the  '"  boar'.s-head  carols"  are  found  some  of  the  mos". 
interesting  specimens  of  the  old  English  convivial  veraes.  The  following,  from  a  carol 
printed  by  Wynkia  de  Worde  (1521),  may  be  given; 

Caput  Apri  flcfern 
Reddens  luvdes  Domino. 

The  boar's  head  in  hand  bring  I, 
With  garland  gay  and  rosemary; 
I  pray  you  all  sing  merrily 
Qiti  e/ttis  in  com~ivio. 

The  boar's  head.  I  understand. 
Is  the  cnief  serv'ice  in  this  land; 
Look  wherever  it  be  found, 
Servite  rum  cantico. 

The  boar's  head  "erased,"  according  to  heraldic  phraseology,  is  a  well-known  cognis- 
ance of  a  number  of  old  families,  jmrlicularly  the  Gordons;  it  also  formed  the  .sign  of  a 
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tavern  at  Eastclieap,  London,  wliich  has  been  inimortalizod  hy  Shakespeare.     On  tlie  site 
of  tliis  famed  tavern  now  stands  the  statue  of  William  IV. 

BOAST  (Fr.  ehaitcher),  n  word  in  use  witli  sculptors.  To  B.,  as  its  Prencli  original 
implic's.  is  to  block  out  a  jiiecc  of  stone  or  wood,  so  as  to  from  a  rude  approach  to  the 
ultimate  riicurc,  leaving  tlu;  smaller  details  to  bw  worl:ed  out  nrt;Tv;ards.  Ornamental 
portions  of  buildings  are  often  inserted  in  their  places  in  tins  condition,  and  frequently 
remain  so  if  they  are  in  an  obscure  posilicjn. 

BOAT  is  the  general  name  for  a  small  open  vessel.  Boats  differ,  however,  greatly  one 
from  another.  They  may  he  slight  or  strong,  shar^^or  llat-bottoined,  decked  or  \mdeeked, 
swift  for  dispatch  or  roomy  for  cargo,  ornamental  for  ]deasure  or  ])lain  for  hard  service, 
deep  or  light  of  draught  for  deep  or  shallow  water.  The  chief  variety  supplied  to  shijis 
of  war  are  the  following — Lonfi-B.  :  The  largest  B.  of  a  ship,  furnished  with  mast  and 
sails;  it  is  either  armed  and  equipped,  to  render  warlike  service  in  certain  situations,  or 
it  is  employed  to  fetch  water,  wood,  ])rovisions,  and  hc-avy  stores  on  board.  Launch: 
longer  and  more  tlat-bottomed  than  the  long-B. ;  being  rowed  with  a  greater  number  of 
oars,  it  makes  more  rajiid  jtrogress  \\\\  rivers.  Jinrr/c:  along,  narrow,  light  B.,  employed 
in  carrying  the  principal  ofhcers  to  and  from  the  ship;  for  other  kinds  of  boats  or  vessels 
under  this  name,  see  B.vitoE.  Pcnnnce :  a  B.  for  the  accommodation  of  tlie  inferior 
ollicers;  it  lias  u.sually  eight  oars,  wlicreas  the  barge  has  10  or  more.  Cutter:  broader, 
deeper,  and  shorter  than  the  barge  or  pinnace;  it  is  rowed  with  six  oars,  sometimes  hoist- 
ing a  sail,  and  is  chielly  employed  in  carrying  light  stores,  provisions,  and  crew.  JolVj-B. : 
a  smaller  cutter,  rowed  with  four  oars  instead  of  six.  Yairl:  small  in  .size  and  used  fcr 
nearly  the  same  purpose  as  cutters  and  jolly  boats.  Giy :  a  long  narrow  B.,  rowed  with 
si.x  or  eight  oars,  and  employed  by  the  chief  ofFicer  on  expeditions  requiring  speed. 
Some  of  the  above-named  boats  are  diagonal-built  for  strengtli;  the  others  are  clincher- 
buiit,  to  be  as  light  as  possible.  The  hirgest  ships  of  war  carry  boats  of  all  these  various 
Li.ids,  varying  in  weight  from  110  cwt.  down  to  10  cwt. ;  the  smaller  ships  carry  fewer; 
v.diile  merchant-ships  liave  seldom  more  than  three — except  pa.ssengcr-ships,  which  are 
bound  by  law  to  carry  boats  enough  to  save  all  the  passengers  and  crew  in  case  of  disaster. 
Tliere  are  other  kinds  of  boats  which  do  not  belong  to  ships.     See  Bo.vting. 

In  reference  to  the  legal  regulation  of  bcjats  in  the  mercliant  service,  the  following 
are  the  chief  provisions:  When  a  B.  belongs  to  any  ship  or  other  vessel,  the  name  of  the 
vessel  and  of  the  place  to  which  slie  belongs  must  be  painted  on  the  out.side  of  the  stern 
of  the  B. ,  and  the  master's  name  within  side  the  transom — the  letters  to  be  white  or  yellow 
on  a  black  ground.  Boats  not  belonging  to  ships  or  other  vessels  must  be  inseriijed  with 
tlie  name  of  the  owners  and  the  port  to  which  they  belong.  All  boats  liaving  double 
sides  or  bottoms,  or  any  secret  places  adapted  for  tlie  concealment  of  goods,  are  liable  to 
forfeiture. 

The  Ijoats  intended  for  the  rescue  of  shipwrecked  persons,  or  crews  and  passengers 
exposed  to  that  danger,  are  described  under  Life-boat. 

BOATBILL,  Cnncroma  cncMeana.  a  bird  of  the  heron  (q.v.)  family,  the  only  known 
species  of  a  genus  differing  from  the  true  herons  in  little  else  than  the  form  of  the  bill, 
which  is  comparatively  short,  and  very  broad,  the  mandibles  resembling  the  i)owls  of  two 
spoons  placed  one  upon  the  other,  the  upper  mandible  overlai)ping  the  lower,  keeled  on 
its  upper  ridge,  and  hooked  at  the  point.  The  B.  is  about  the  size  of  a  domestic  fowl, 
has  shorter  limbs  than  most  of  the  herons,  but  resembles  them  in  plumage,  and  is  abun- 
dantly provided  with  elongated  feathers  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck,  whicli  it 
erects  when  irritated.  Its  general  color  is  rusty  red,  the  forehead  and  breast  whitish.  It 
inliabits  Cayenne,  Surinam,  Brazil,  etc.,  sits  perched  upon  trees  which  hangover  streams, 
and  dails  down  upon  lish,  which  seem  to  be  its  principal  food. 

BOAT-FLY,  Notonccttt,  a  genus  of  in.sect  of  the  order  hemiptera  (q.v.),  suborder, 
hctcvoptivii,  and  of  the  family  of  the  hydroarrme,  or  water-bugs  (q.v.).  All  of  them,  like  the 
rest  of  the  family,  are  aquatic  insects.  Their  English  name  is  derived  from  their  boat- 
like form,  eminently  adapted  for  progression  in  water,  and  probably  also  from  their 
remarkable  liabit  of  always  swinmiing  on  their  back — peculiar  to  the  genus  notom-cia,  as 
restricted  b}'  recent  entomologists — and  of  resting  in  this  postiu-e  suspended  at  thesuriace 
of  the  water.     The  known  species  of  this  genus  are  not  numerous.     One  of  them,  N. 

?'^n/crt  (sometimes  called  the  irdferbo/ifman),  iscommon  in  Britain:  it  is  about  half  an  inch 
ong,  and  varies  considerably  in  color;  but  exhibits  a  general  greeni.sh  tinge,  the  other 
colors  being  black,  brown,  and  gray.  They  fly  well,  but  .seldom  u.se  their  wings.  Thc;y 
move  with  difhcvdty  on  dry  ground.  Wlien  they  descend  into  the  water,  they  carry 
dov;n  a  supply  of  air  for  respiration  in  a  hollow  between  their  folded  wings.  They  feed 
on  animal  substances,  and  often  kill  and  devour  those  of  their  own  species. 

BOATING,  the  art  of  manairing  and  propelling  a  boat.  This  is  done  either  by  means 
of  oars  or  sails.  As  .sailing  is  fully  treated  under  the  head  of  Y.\rHT,  rowing  only  is 
dealt  with  here.  The  most  ancient  form  of  boat  known  to  have  been  used  in  the  British 
islands  is  the  coracle;  it  is  still  much  used  in  Wales.  The  mrcrlr  is  but  a  laiy;e  wicker- 
work  basket,  covered  with  skins,  or  some  tliin  water-proof  substance  stretched  over  the 
wicker-work,  strengthened  b\'  a  cross  seat.  Seated  in  one  of  these  rude  boats,  with  luit 
a  single  paddle,  it  is  astonishing  with  what  dexterity  the  paddler  will  skim  over  broken 
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■\vn.tcr,  and  avoid  dangers  ■which  would  ijifaliibly  destroy  a  heavier  or  less  manageable 
rr.:ft.  From  the  eoraclo  spring  all  the  varied  elasscsof  l)oat3  now  in  use,  either  as  pend- 
ants to  ships,  or  as  used  for  pleasure  trallie  or  a  means  ol'  eonveyanee  upon  our  livers 
;;::d  inland  waters.  Tlie  'trh(  riy  next  claims  attention.  Tliere  are  many  kinds  of  wherries, 
1  i:t  we  only  notice  the  Thames  wherry.  This  is  stoutly  built,  and  is  consirueled  to  carry 
aI;out  eight  passengers.  It  is  usually  managed  by  one  sculler  or  two  oarsmen:  it  .is 
al;nost  entirely  employed  by  watermen  for  tiie  conveyance  of  passengers  or  pleasure- 
parties.  TJie  boats  used  for  rowing  as  a  sport  or  pastime  are  of  a  much  ligliter  and 
sharper  build.  They  are  constructed  of  ail  sizes,  to  carry  from  twelve  oarsmen  down  to  a 
single  sculler.  Of  this  class  of  boats  for  racing  purposes,  we  have  the  8,  6,  4,  2,  and 
single  pair  oared  boats;  while  in  contests  between  single  scullers,  we  have  what  is 
denominated  the  xca'jer-hoat — a  boat  so  frail  and  light  in  its  proportions,  that  none  !)iit  a 
most  experienced  sculler  can  sit  in  one  without  danger  of  upsetting.  For  pk  asiue,  we 
have  another  class  of  boats  denominated  (jifja,  of  stouter  and  more  capacious  laiild  ;  they 
a.'e  constructed  either  for  four  oars,  a  pair  of  oars,  or  snigle  sculls.  Eoat-racing  is  a 
laactice  of  some  antiquity,  but  it  has  only  culminated  in  our  day.  Many  prizes  have 
l,een  given  from  time  to  time  for  compelition,  some  of  which  have  been  made  annual. 
Perhaits  the  most  famous  of  all  these  is  Dogget's  coat  and  badge,  which  is  rowed  for 
yearly  on  the  Thames  by  watermen's  apprentices,  on  the  1st  of  Aug.  Btit  the  events 
of  most  note  in  the  rowing  world  are  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  8-oared  match,  rowed 
annuall_y  upon  the  Thames,  from  Putney  to  Mortlake.  This  match  has  not  been  a  regu- 
Lir  vearlv  match,  there  having  been  occasional  intervals  at  times  of  a  year  or  two.  In 
1S29,  :84-2.  1849,  1852,  18.')4,  IS.'}?,  IS.li).  from  1861  to  1869  inclusive,  and  in  1875,  the 
0.;ford  boat  carried  off  the  prize;  C'ambridiie  having  wrested  it  from  Oxford  in  the  years 
1833,  18o9.  1840,  1841,  1845,  1846,  1849,  1856,  1858.  1860,  1870-1874,  and  1876.  Thirty- 
three  matches  have  come  off  in  48  years,  the  balance  being  on  the  side  of  Oxford.  It 
will  be  noticed  tliat  two  matches  were  rowed  in  1849.  The  best  ])icked  men  from  each 
university  are  selected  to  contest  this  great  event,  and  the  haidest  exercise  and  the 
severest  training  gone  through  by  the  crews,  to  improve  their  wind,  streugtii,  and  endur- 
ance, for  months  before  the  day  of  rowing;  their  diet  consisting  mainly  of  the  plainest 
cooked  lean  meat  and  potatoes,  with  malt  liquors,  spirituous  drinks  being  proliibited, 
and  the  duties  of  temperance,  .soberness,  and  chastity  strictly  enforced.  It  was  at  one 
time  thought  that  light  men  stood  the  best  chance  in  these  matches,  but  experience  has 
shown  this  to  l)e  an  error,  and  10.  11,  and  12  stone  men  are  now  chiefl\  selected.  The 
distance  rowed  upon  this  course  is  '^\  miles.  The  time  chosen  is  usually  at  slack-tide, 
and  the  time  taken  in  rowing  varies  according  as  there  is  little  or  no  tide  or  wind,  or  the 
revense,  from  18  to  26  minutes.  The  introduction  of  sliding-seats  has  added  very  greatly 
to  the  power  of  the  rower  Ijy  lengthening  the  stroke.  The  sliding-seat  is  a  smail  piece 
of  board  on  which  the  rower  sits,  and  which  works  on  rollers,  and  slides  backwards  and 
forwards  as  the  rower  makes  his  stroke.  From  36  to  44  strokes  of  the  oar  per  minute 
is  held  to  be  fair  racing-pace;  and  a  long,  steady,  even  .stroke — the  blade  of  the  oar  not 
lieiiig  dipped  too  deeply  in  the  water,  oi  thrown  too  high  above  the  surface  when  Avith- 
drawn,  the  arms  being  well  extended  in  taUing  the  stroke,  and  the  elbows  brought  well 
home  to  the  sides  at  the  conclusion— -is  the  kind  of  .stroke  now  preferred  bj-  connois- 
seurs. The  other  great  events  of  the  boat-racing  world  are  the  regattas  of  Kenley  and 
Putney.  At  the  former,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  crews  usually  light  their  battle  over 
again  in  conjunction  with  others  for  the  challenge-cup;  and  at  these  "also  many  scullers' 
matches  are  rowed,  though  single  scullers'  races  for  the  championship  of  the"^  Thames, 
etc.,  are  usu;dly  events  of  themselves.  Campl)ell  was  one  of  the  first  sculling  champions, 
beating  Wiliams  in  ISol.  lie  was  beaten  by  Robert  Cootnbes  in  1846,  Avho  held  the 
championship  for  about  six  years.  He  at  length  succumbed  to  the  prowess  of  Cole  in 
1852.  Cole,  in  1854.  was  be.iten  by  ^Messenger;  ^lessenger  yielded  tlie  palm  to  Kelly  m 
1856;  and  Kelly  was,  in  1859,  beaten  Ity  Roi)ert  Chambers,  the  champion  of  the  Tyne. 
In  1S65,  Kelly  recovered  his  laurels,  and  i)eat  Chambers.  In  1867,  he  beat  him  also  on 
the  Tyne;  and  in  1868,  he  had  in  turn  to  yield  to  Renfoith,  having  lieen  champion  off 
and  on  for  12  years.  An  Australian  oarsman,  named  Trickett,  won  the  championship 
in  1876,  by  beating  Sadler,  then  champion.  So  much  is  B.  favored  at  our  uniyersities 
and  .schools,  that  almost  every  college  has  its  club. 

BOAT-LOWERING  APPARATUS  is  the  name  given  to  certain  ropes  and  pulleys  for 
lowering  boats  from  ships  quickly  and  safely,  in  case  of  emergency.  Every  passenger 
ship  is  compelled  by  law  to  carry  a  certain  number  of  boats,  depending  on  the  tonnage; 
and  every  ship  of  war  ncces.«arily  carries  boats  (see  Boat)  for  minor  services;  but  until 
recent  years  the  apparatus  was  very  inefficient  for  lowering  these  boats  from  the  davits 
or  cranes  by  which  they  are  usually  suspended.  In  shipwreck  or  other  emergencies  at 
sea.  the  boats  were,  until  recent  years,  often  so  difficult  to  extricate  that  they  could  not 
be  lowered  in  time  to  save  the  crew  and  ]iassengers;  or  in  lowering  they  capsized,  and 
plunged  the  unhappy  persons  into  the  sea.  Many  inventors  have  recently  directed  their 
ingenuity  to  this  subject,  Avith  a  hope  of  devising  a  remedy.  In  Lacon's  apparatus,  the 
principal  feature  is  the  einployment  of  a  friction  brake,  by  which  one  man  can  regulate 
the  rate  of  descent  to  varying  degrees  of  speed,  (apt.  Kyna.ston's  diffenrinfiinj  hookx  are 
intended  not  only  to  lower  boats  quickly  and  safely  when  suspended  over  the  side  of  the 
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sliip,  but  also  lo  hoist  them  nut  quickly  wlion  thoy  happen  to  be  Ptowcd  in-board.  "Wood 
and  Koner.s's  ai)paratiis  resembles  Kynaston's  in  this:  that  tlie  actual  lowerint,'  from  tiic 
ship  is  etlectcd  by  tiie  awv  on  shipboard,  leaviiiir  to  the  ))ers<>n  or  pcr^nns  in  the  boat 
only  the  duty  of  tdsengii;fing  it  froni  the  tackle.  Jiut  the  apparatus  which  now  enga.uc.s 
most  attention  is  Clilford's,  the  leading  jtrinciple  of  which  is,  thai  the  lowering  and  the 
djsengagiiig  are  both  elfectcd  by  one  man  sealed  in  the  boat.  Two  ropes  or  lowering 
pendants  d(;scend  from  two  davit-;,  pass  Ihrougii  blocks  or  sheaves,  then  lluough  otlar 
idocks,  witldn  and  near  the  keel  of  the  boat;  and  linally,  round  a  ri)ller,  placed  horizon- 
tally beneatii  the  seat  on  whi<h  the  manager  of  the  boat  takes  his  place;.  By  means  of  u 
winding  rope;,  helil  in  one  hand,  he  can  regvdale  tlie  speed  with  which  the  other  two 
ro|)es  uncoil  themselves  from  the  roller,  thus  graduating  the  boat's  descent  to  the  water's 
level.  When  lowered,  the  two  ropes  can  be  thrown  olf  and  the  boat  .set  free.  The  slings 
or  lifts  are  intended  to  i>reve!nt  the  canting  or  ui)setting  of  the  boat.  The  lanyard  belongs 
\()  the  lasliings  which  hold  the  boat  to  the  side  of  the  ship;  but  by  tlu;  thiuddes  slipping 
olf  the  prongs  the  boat  is  liberated.  The  ethcicncy  of  the  ai)paratus  is  most  remarkable. 
In  IHoG,  by  order  of  the  adnuralty,  experiments  were  made  with  the  .starboard-cutter  of 
H.M.S.  Praircss  Jioi/iil.  Twelve  men  got  into  the  boat  while  it  was  hanging  from  tlie 
davits;  it  weighed,  with  the  crew  and  the  gear,  nearly  15  tons;  nevertheless,  this  cutter, 
thus  laden,  was  successfully  and  quickly  lowered  by  one  of  the  12  men,  to  a  depth  (»i  40 
ft.  from  the  davits  to  the  water.  Many  other  experiments  of  similar  kind  were  made. 
Clifford's  apparatus  is  now  supplied  to  many  ships  of  war  and  merchant-vessels;  and 
many  lives  have  been  saved  by  its  means,  under  cin;umstances  which  would  alnjost  cer- 
tainly have  proved  fatal  under  the  old  mode  of  lowering  boats  from  the  davits. 

Otlier  systitius  have  since  been  partially  adopted;  but  none  has  yet  been  l(jund  which 
is  wholly  satisfactory  lo  naval  men. 

BOATS"WAIN  is  a  warrant-officer  on  board  her  majesty's  ships,  who  has  charge  of  tlu^ 
l)oats.  sails,  rigging,  cables,  anchors,  flags,  and  cordage.  He  is  immediately  under  the 
master  in  some  of  these  duties;  he  frequently  examines  the  masts  and  yards,  sails  and 
ropes,  to  report  on  their  condition  and  ctticiency.  He  also  keeps  account  of  all  the  spare 
rigging,  etc.,  and  superintends  the  replacement  of  old  by  new.  The  13.  hascertain  duties 
in  connection  with  Ihe  crew:  he  assists  in  the  necessary  business  of  the  shij),  and  in 
relieving  the  watch.  In  b:id  weather,  he  looks  well  to  the  boats  and  anciiors,  especially 
when  lught  is  coming  on.  A  B.  .should  be  a  good  sailor,  a  good  rigger,  and  a  vigilant, 
sober,  tirm  man. 

The  bdntmcuin's  mate  assi.sts  in  all  the  above-named  duties;  and  to  him  is  assigned 
the  repulsive,  though  now,  happily,  very  rare  ofrice  of  inflicting  tlie  flogging  awarded  to 
very  serious  offenses. 

BOBADILLA,  Fr.\xcisc'0  de,  d.  1502;  Spanish  governor  of  San  Domingo,  who  was 
sent  from  Spain  in  l.jDO  to  irve.stignte  charges  of  maladministration  agamst  Columbus 
lie  arrested  the  discoverer  and  sent  inm  in  chains  to  Spain;  but  the  act  was  disowned  by 
the  king,  and  Coluinbu>  was  restored  and  sent  back,  arriving  on  the  day  that  B.,  who 
had  been  recalled,  sailed  f(;r  Spain.  The  fleet  v.as  wrecked  r.nd  B.  was  drowned.  But 
for  his  treatment  of  Columbus  this  vain  and  tyrannical  man  would  not  have  been  known 
in  history.  Probabh'  Ben  Jonson's  "  Capt.  Bobadil,"  the  silly  braggart  in  Eccru  Man  in. 
his  Hniii-ir,  was  suggested  by  this  kniglit  of  Calatrava. 

BCBBIN-KET  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of  net-fabric,  u.sually  made  of  cotton-thread.  It 
is  of  the  nature  of  lace,  but  is  made  in  the  lace-frame  instead  of  by  hand.  The  texture 
is  peculiar:  it  consists  in  the  interlacing  of  a  set  of  long  threads,  representing  the  warp 
in  common  weaving,  with  a  set  of  cross  ones  (tlie  weft),  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  form  a 
mesh-texture.  B.  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  textile  fabrics,  and  forms  an  extensive 
branch  of  husiness,  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  in  this  country  being  Nottingham. 
See  L-U  i;  ^Ianufacture. 

BOBBINS  are  small  wooden  rollers,  flanged  at  the  ends,  and  bored  tlirough  the  center 
lengthwise,  so  th:it  they  can  be  placed  on  a  spindle  or  skewer.  The  bobbin  on  which 
ordinary  .sewing-thread  is  wound,  although  generally  of  small  size,  is  a  good  example  of 
their  prevailing  shape  One  or  two  kinds  are,  however,  of  a  different  tyi)e;  thus  the 
bobbin,  called  in  Scotland  pirn,  for  delivering  the  weft  from  the  .shuttle,  is  simply  a 
tapered  ])in,  bored,  it  nniy  be,  tliroughout,  with  but  the  rudiments  of  a  flange  at  the 
thick  end;  and  the  bobbin  uso-d  for  a  similar  purpose  in  lace-weaving,  is  merely  a  thin 
metal  pulley,  about  th(;  size  of  a  halfpenny.  For  the  machines  u.sed  in  the  various  .spin 
ning  proces.ses  of  the  textile  industries — namely,  the  slul)bing,  the  roving,  the  drawing, 
and  spinning  frames,  bobbins  of  various  sizes,  and  in  enormous  numbers,  are  required. 
Some  of  these  are  15  in.  long  by  5  in.  in  diameter,  and  diminish  in  size  for  each  succeed 
ing  process,  thovse  for  the  spun-yarn  being  scarcely  larger  than  a  good-sized  thi'cud-bob- 
bin.  'I'here  are  also  winding  and  warping  bobbins  for  the  weaving  proces.ses.  For  some 
))ur!)oses  paper  tubes  have  of  late  years  superseded  bobbins. 

\Ve  are  so  familiar  witli  the  neat  and  convenient  thread  bobbin,  now  seen  in  every 
h  »nsi',  that  we  are  apt  to  think  it  a  very  old  invention.  Yet  people  are  still  living  wlio 
ca  I  remember  when  all  the  sewing-thread  used  for  domestic  purposes  was  wound  in  tlie 
foi'iu  of  balls. 

In  the  making  of  thread  bobbins,  ingenious  automatic  machinery  is  now  employed 
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Transverse  slices  of  common  birch,  the  wood  chiefly  used  for  these,  are  first  cut  to  the 
length  of  tlic  bobbins.  From  each  of  these  ;i  number  of  circular  bobbiti  blanks  are  next 
cut  out  by  au  annular  saw,  a  hole  being  drilled  llucnigh  the  center  of  each  at  tlie  same 
time.  These  blanks  are  tlien  fed  into  a  self-acting  tiu-ning-machinc,  operating  with  a 
compound  cutting  tool,  whose  form  is  the  reverse  of  the  profile  of  the  bobbin.  One  of 
these  machines  produces  from  80  to  100  gross  of  bobbins  per  day,  while  an  expert  haud- 
turner  could  not  produce  more  than  eight  gross  in  the  same  time.  As  most  of  tlie  bob- 
bins required  for  spininiig  i)urposes  are  larger  tlian  those  required  for  thread,  they  arc 
made  by  turning  the  barrels  and  ends  separately,  and  then  gluing  them  together,  in  order 
to  save  wood. 

Bobbins  are  made  of  various  kinds  of  wood,  but  principally  of  birch,  beech,  ash,  and 
plane  tree.  Sometimes  two  kinds  are  used  in  the  same  bobbin;  and  for  some  special 
purposes,  l)obbins  are  made  entirely  of  metal,  such  as  iron  or  tinplate.  Of  late  yeans, 
some  bobbin  manufactories  have  been  erected  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  in  neighbor- 
hoods where  birch  is  plentiful.  When  we  consider  that  there  are  now  about  40  millions 
of  spindles  in  the  siwnning-mills  of  Great  Britain,  we  get  s(.>!nc  idea  of  the  prodigious 
number  of  bobbins  constiuitly  wanted  to  suypl}"  the  tear  and  wear  of  those  used  in  the 
spinning  jirocesses.  One  or  two  of  the  larger  bobbin  manufacturers  iu  England  employ 
about  800  hands. 

BOBBIO,  n  t.  in  Northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Pavia,  is  situated  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Trei)bia,  about  37  m.  n.e.  of  Genoa.  B.  is  au  ancient  place,  having  origin- 
ated from  a  church  and  convent  erected  here  in  the  end  of  the  6th,  or  beginning  of  the 
7th  c,  in  the  crypt  of  which  St.  Columbanus  and  some  of  his  di.sciples  lie  buried.  B. 
has  a  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace,  and  a  palace  belonging  to  the  Malaspina  family. 
It  is  guarded  from  the  inundations  of  the  Pellice  by  a  long  embankment,  built  by  a 
money-grant  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  during  whose  protectorate  the  town  was  nearly 
destroyed  b}^  an  inuudation.     Pop.  about  4000, 

BO  BIA,  or  PxR,\TE  Isi.e,  a  singular  island  in  the  bay  of  Amboise,  off  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  Africa.  Originallj^  of  considerable  size,  it  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the 
action  of  the  waves,  and  tlie  same  agency  is  still  gradually  lessening  it.  It  is  difficult  of 
access,  on  account  of  the  precipitous  character  of  its  shores,  but  is  said  to  be  densely 
peopled. 

BOB-0-LINK,  or  BoBLi>rK,  Rekd  Bird,  or  Rice  Bird,  DolicJionyx  oi^yzimrus,  a  bird 
nearly  allied  to  buntings  and  sjjarrows,  but  of  a  genus  characterized  by  stiff-pointed  tail- 
feathers.  It  is  rather  larger  tlian  a  yellow-hammer;  and  the  male  in  his  summer  or  nup- 
tial plumage  exhibits  a  line  contnust  of  colors,  l)!ack.  yellow,  and  white.  The  female 
differs  greatly  from  tlie  male  iu  colors  of  phimage,  yellowish-brown  chieflj'  prevailing; 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  tbe  males  •  ssume  tlie  comparatively  dull  hues  of  the 
females.  The  B.  is  a  bird  of  l)as^^^lge,  si)en*!iug  the  winter  in  the  AVest  Indies.  In  sum- 
mer it  is  found  as  far  north  as  tlie  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  in  lat.  54°,  but  is  most 
plentiful  in  the  Atlantic  states  and  other  eastern  ])arts  of  Amei'ica,  where  it  is  to  be  seen 
in  every  meadow  and  cornfield.  It  renders  good  service  by  tiie  destiuction  of  insects 
and  their  larvse;  hut  the  immense  flocks  which  congregate  on  tlieir  return  southwards 
in  autumn,  conunit  great  ravages  in  the  rice-plantations  of  Carolina.  At  this  season, 
these  birds  become  extremely  fat,  and  are  killed  in  great  numbers  for  the  taljle.  Their 
flesh  is  delicate,  and  resembles  that  of  the  ortolan. 

The  B.  generally  makes  its  nest  in  a  grassy  meadow,  an  artless  structure  of  a  few  dry 
stalks  and  lejives,  with  a  lining  of  finer  grass.  It  displays  the  same  instinct  with  many 
other  birds,  of  seeking  to  lead  intruders  away  from  its  nest,  by  pretending  great  anxiety 
about  some  other  part  of  the  field.  During  the  breeding-season,  the  males  are  very 
musical,  singing  mostly  in  the  air,  in  which  they  seem  to  rise  and  fall  in  successive  jerks. 
Their  song  is  very  pleasing,  and  is  "emitted  with  a  volubility  bordering  on  the  bur- 
lesque." On  account  of  their  beauty  and  powers  of  song,  many  are  caught,  caged,  and 
sold  in  the  New  York  and  other  markets. 

BOBRUISK,  a  fortified  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Minsk,  and  88  m.  s.e.  of  the 
city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Beresina,  and  is  a  station  for 
the  steam-iiackets  navigating  the  Dnieper  and  Beresina.  It  was  besieged  ineffectually 
by  the  Freucii  in  1812.     Pop.  '07,  24,681. 

BOB-STAY,  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  is  a  rope  used  to  confine  the  bowsprit  down  to 
the  stem  or  cut-water:  its  purpose  is  to  keep  the  bowsprit  steady,  by  counteracting 
the  force  of  the  sta\'s  of  the  foremast,  which  draw  it  upwards. 

BO  CA  (Span,  meaning  mouth),  a  term  applied  to  the  entrance  of  various  straits  and 
rivers,  chiefly  in  America. — 1.  B.  Ghica,  the  channel  of  28  m.  in  length,  which  leads  to 
Cartagena  in  Xew  Granada.— -2.  B.  de  Marios,  the  largest  and  most  southerlv  outlet  of 
the  Orinoco.— 3.  B.  Grande,  a  bay  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zucar.  iu 
Costa  Rica. — 4.  B.  del  loro,  on  the  Caribbean  sea,  in  Costa  Rica,  in  lat.  9'  20'  n.,  and 
long.  82'  west. 

BOG  CA  TI  GUIS,  or  Bogce,  the  name  given  to  that  portion  of  the  estuarv  of  the 
Canton  river  (q.v.)  extending  n.  from  lat.  22'  45'  n. ;  s.  of  this  point,  the  estuary  "is  desig- 
nated the  "outer  waters."    In  the  center  of  the  B.  T.  are  the  rocky  islands"  of  North 
U.  K.  II.— 43       ' 
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ami  South  Wuntuii«r,  wliile  on  the  e.  the  B.  T.  lias  the  islands  of  Anunghoy  and 
C'liucMipeo,  and  on  llie  w.  the  Ty-cock-tow  ishmd.  On  these  islan(]s  are  situated 
the  IJogue  forts,  whieli  iiave  been  more  than  onec  captured  l)y  the  Britisli.  Tlie 
last  time  they  were  taken  was  in  Nov.,  lb'.'56,  the  oecasion  of  iiuarVel  being  the  refusal 
of  tiie  Cliiiies(;  to  make  proper  reparation  for  tlio  capture  of  a  vessel  under  Britisli 
protection,  but  alleged,  on  the  other  liaud.  to  be  nothing  but  a  smuggling  craft,  con 
triviiig  to  liide  its  real  character  by  hoisting  the  British  Hag. 

BOCCAC  CIO,  GiovAKNi,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Dccamerone,  was  b.  in  Paris. 
KJKl  He  styled  himself  Dk  Cerialdo,  and  was  sometimes  named  //  C'crtdldixc  byotliers, 
because  his  lamily  sprang  from  (,'ertaldo,  a  village  in  the  Florentine  territory.  From 
an  early  period  lie  disj)layed  an  invincible  attaclimenl  to  poetry,  Avliich  his  lather 
attempted  in  various  ways  to  thwart:  but,  as  soon  as  B.  had  attained  his  majority,  he 
c(niiuience(l  to  follow  vigorously  his  own  inclinations,  poetizing  lioth  in  the  Italian  and 
Latin  tongues,  but  not  with  any  "fine  issues."  In  prose,  he  succeeded  far  better, 
developing  quickly  that  airy  grace  of  style  wliich  suits  so  admirably  his  light  and  lively 
tales,  and  which  soon  i)laced  him  in  the  highest  rank  of  Italian  prose-writers.  He 
.studied  Dante  closely,  but  did  not  confine  himself  to  literature  properly  so  called.  In 
10.10,  B.  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Petrarch,  and,  following  his  friend's 
example,  collected  many  books  and  copied  rare  ^ISS.,  which  lie  could  n(jt  afl'oid  to  buy. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  Italian  who  ever  jjrocuied  from  Greece  a  copy  of  the 
Hind  and  the  Odi/sxcj/.  He  also  wrote  a  Gcnenlogy  af  the  Gods,  in  15  bocjks,  which  was 
unquestionably  the  most  comprehensive  mythological  work  that  Euiope  had  as  jet  seen. 
But  not  only  was  B.  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  he  was  al.so  one  of  the 
most  eulighlened  in  his  scholarship.  lie  helped  to  give  a  freer  direction  and  a  greater 
expansiveness  to  knowledge,  stimulated  liis  contemporaries  to  the  study  of  Greek,  and 
wished  to  substitute  the  wisdom  of  antitiuity  for  the  unprofitable  scholasticism  that 
prevailed. 

While  in  Naples  (1341),  B.  fell  passionately  in  love  with  a  young  lady  who  was 
generallj"^  supposed  to  be  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  king  Pobert.  His  passion  was 
returned,  and,  to  gi'atify  his  mistress,  B.  wrote  11  Fihcopo,  a  prose-romance,  and  after- 
wards La  TcKeide^ X,\\G  first  attempt  at  romantic  epic  poetry,  and  written  in  oltnTa  rima, 
of  which  B.  may  be  considered  the  inventor.  In  1342,  he  returned  to  Florence,  liut  in 
1344  went  baciv  to  Naples,  where  he  wrote  his  Amorom  Viummetta,  II  Filo»traio,  and 
L' Amovum  Vmone.  Here,  also,  he  composed  his  famous  Ueromeronc,  to  please  Joanna, 
the  daughter  and  successor  of  king  Robert.  It  consists  of  100  stories,  10  of  which  are 
told  each  day  by  7  ladies  and  S  gentlemen,  who  had  fied  from  Florence  during  the 
frightful  plague  of  1348,  to  a  country  villa,  and  who  try  to  banish  fear  by  abandoning 
every  moment  to  delicious  gaycty.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  literaiy  merits  of 
the  book.  In  abundance  of  incident  e.'-pecially,  it  is  almost'inexhaustible,  though  many 
of  the  stories  are  taken  from  older  collections  of  Vontes  et  Fabliaux.  It  is,  liowever, 
unfortunately  steeped  in  impurity.  B.  once  more  returned  to  Florence  about  1350. 
He  was  now  honored  with  several  diplomatic  appointments  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
subsequently  even  thought  of  entering  into  holy  orders  as  a  penance  for  the  immoral 
life  he  had'  previously  led.  From  this  artificial  course  of  repentance  he  was  wisely 
dissuaded  by  Petrarch,  Avho  advised  him  to  be  content  with  changing  his  conduct.  In 
1373,  B.  was  appointed  Dantean  professor  at  Florence;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  to  deliver 
elucidatory  lectures  on  the  Divina  Covimediti  of  the  great  poet,  and  zealously  devoted 
himself  to  the  difficult  task  thus  imposed  on  him;  but,  his  health  failing,  he  resigned 
the  office,  and  retired  to  his  little  propt  rty  at  Certaldo.  where  he  died,  Dec.  21,  1375, 
16  months  after  his  friend  Petrarch.  Besides  those  works  we  liave  already  mentioned, 
B.  wrote  Origiiie,  Vita  e  Costund  fii  Dante  Alighieri,  and  Commento  sopra  la  Commedia  di 
Dante.  This  commeLtary  on  the  Divine  Comedy  extends  only  to  the  17th  canto  of  the 
Inferno.  In  L:itin,  B.  wrote,  besides  the  Genealogia  Deornm,  a  work  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  De  Montibus,  Siki)<,  Fontibus,  Lacuhus,  Fluminibus,  etc.;  Dc  CusibusVironim 
et  Fo:  mill  a  rum  Illustrium.;  De  Claris  Mulierilms,  etc. 

BOCCAGE,  Marie  Anne  Fiquet  du,  a  French  poetess,  was  b.  at  Rouen,  22d  Oct., 
1710,  and  received  her  education  in  the  monastery  of  the  Assumption  at  Paris,  where  her 
poetic  tendencies  early  developed  themselves,  though  only  furtively.  She  fir.'jt  appeared 
as  an  authoress  in  a  .small  volume  of  poems,  published  in  1746;  next  as  an  imitator  of 
Milton  'm\\Qr  Paradis  lerrcstre  (1748);  and.  in  1756,  issued  her  most  important  work. 
La  Colomhiade.  The  letters  which  she  addressed  to  her  sister,  Madame  Duperron,  while 
traveling  through  England,  Holland,  and  Italy,  are  the  most  interesting  things  whicli 
have  fallen  from  her  pen.  During  her  life,  she  was  excessively  admired  and  bepraised, 
especially  by  Voltaire,  Fontenelle,  and  Clairaut.  She  used  to  be  described  as  F</rmd 
Veniift,  arte  Minerva!  The  complimentary  poems  addressed  to  her  would,  if  collected, 
fill  many  volumes.  She  Avas  elected  member  of  the  academies  of  Rome,  Bologna, 
Padua,  Lyon,  and  Rouen.  She  died  8th  Aug.,  1802.  Her  poems  fail  now  to  explain 
the  reputation  she  once  enjoyed,  and  dispose  us  to  believe  that  her  personal  attractions 
must  have  given  a  charm  to  her  verses. 

BOCCALI'NI,  Tra.iano,  1556-1613;  an  Italian  saliri.st.  Under  the  favor  of  Gregory 
XIII.  he  held  several  oftices,  the  most  important  being  that  of  governor  of  Beuevento. 
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His  most  important  work  is  TkiigrjurigU  di  Pnrnnio,  in  ■which  Apollo  is  rcprcsoDtod  as 
receiving  the  eomplinients  of  all  who  present  themselves,  and  distributing  justice  accord- 
ing to  the  merits  of  each  case.  The  book  is  full  of  light  fantastic  satire.  Tlie  only 
government  that  escapes  his  attacks  is  that  of  Venice,  a  city  for  whicli  he  liad  a  spcciul 
affection.     Other  works  of  his  were  the  Putra,  and  commentaries  on  Tacitus. 

BOCHART,  Samuel,  a  learned  Protestant  divine,  was  b.  of  an  ancient  fiunily  at 
Rouen,  in  1599.  He  very  early  exhibited  remarkable  talent,  chietly  philological.  Alter 
studying  at  Paris,  Sedan,  and  Saunuir,  visiting  England  in  1G21,  and  linishing  his 
education  at  Lej'dcn.  lie  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  Profestant  church  at  Caen,  where  he 
became  very  popular.  In  1()'J9,  he  gained  great  reputation  by  his  victory,  in  a  public 
discussion  of  several  days'  duration,  over  the  famous  Jesuit,  Dr.  Verin.  The  meetings 
gained  additional  eclat' from  the  occasional  presence  of  the  viceroy  of  Normandy,  the 
duke  of  Longueville.  In  1646,  appeared  his  sacred  geography,  bearing  the  title  of 
P/<c?/<7  and  Cunaan.  His  Hkrozoicon,  or  Scripture  zoology,  to  winch  he  devoted  many 
years  of  his  life,  appeared  posthumously  in  1675.  In  1652,  B.  was  invited  to  Stockiiolm 
by  queen  Christina,  and  went  thither  accompanied  by  his  friend  11  net.  The  court-life, 
however,  did  not  suit  him,  and  his  vi.sit  was  .short.  He  died  suddenly,  in  1667,  while 
speaking  at  a  me*  ting  of  tlie  Caen  academy  of  antiquaries.  A  complete  edition  of  hi.s 
works,  witli  a  life  by  Morin,  was  published  at  Leydeu  in  1713;  and  a  new  improved 
edition  of  the  Hierozoicoii,  his  most  valuable  work,  at  Leipsic,  in  3  vols.  4to  (1793-96), 
by  Rosenmiiller. 

BOCHNIA,  a  t.  of  Austrian  Galicia,  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  and  about  25 
m.  e.s.e.  of  Cracow.  The  houses  are  built  chietly  of  wood.  There  are  extensive  mines 
of  rock-salt  in  its  vicinity,  wiiich  employ  upwards  of  500  miners,  and  yield  annually 
about  13,000  tons  of  salt.     Pop.  '69,  8040. 

BOCHOLD,  or  Bocnoi.T,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Westphalia,  Prussia,  on  the  Aa, 
44  m.  w.s.w.  of  Munster.     In  the  neighborhood  is  a  large  iron  mine.     Pop.  '71,  6125. 

BOCHUM,  a  chief  t.  in  Westphalia,  government  of  Arnsljcrg,  noted  for  manufac- 
tures of  cassimeres,  woolens,  carpets,  hardware,  and  stjcl,  and  considerable  trade  in 
grain.     Coal-mines  are  also  wo;  ked.     Pop. '71,  21,192. 

BOCK,  Kakl  Ernst,  b.  Leipsic.  1809;  graduate  of  the  university  there.  He  devoted 
himself  to  medicine  and  anatoni}-,  and  became  professor  in  the  university  and  director 
of  the  clinical  department.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  important  anatomical 
■works,  an  atlas  of  anatomy,  etc. 

BOCKENHEIM,  a  manufacturing  t.  in  Germany,  1  m.  from  Frankfort,  on  the  Main 
and  Weser  railroad;  pop.  '71,  8476. 

BOGKH,  Augustus,  the  most  erudite  classical  antiquary  of  Germany  in  recent  times, 
•was  b.  Nov.  24th,  1785,  at  Carlsruhe,  and  entered  the  university  of  Halle  in  1803.  The 
prelections  of  Wolf  determined  liim  to  the  science  of  philology.  His  first  publication 
was  Cinnmrtitfitio  in  Platonia  qui  inilr/o  fertiir  Minoem  (Halle,  1806).  In  1808.  appeared 
his  Gra'de  Tragaclia  Prindpuiii.  ^^achyli,  Soplwclii<,  Enripidis,  num  ea  qnte  si.ipei'snut  et 
geiiuinaoi/iiiia  sint.  In  1809,  he  became  ordinary  professor  of  the  university  of  Heidel- 
berg; and  in  1811,  he  was  tran-slated  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  ancient  literature,  at 
Berlin,  where  he  taught  for  upwards  of  40  years,  forming  many  excellent  scholars,  and 
extending  his  reputation  through  ail  the  learned  circles  of  Europe.  His  conception  of 
philology  as  an  organically  constructed  wiiole,  which  aims  at  nothing  short  of  an  intel- 
lectual reproduction  of  antiquity,  excited  for  a  long  time  great  opposition  among  his 
professional  contemporaries,  but  it  undoubtedly  gave  an  impetus  to  a  deeper  study  of 
the  old  classical  world.  His  lectures  include  not  merely  a  grammatico-historical  inter- 
pretation of  the  ancient  authors,  but  also  archa'ology  proper,  the  history  of  ancient 
literature,  philosophy,  politics,  religion,  and  social  life.  The  four  great  works  of  B. 
which  have,  in  fact,  opened  up  new  paths  in  the  study  of  antiquity,  are,  first,  his  edition 
of  Pindar  (2  vols.,  Leip.  1811-22),  in  which  the  meter  and  rhythm  of  the  poet,  as  well  as 
his  artistic  .skill,  are  investigated  and  discussed  with  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
2d,  J7ie  Political  Economy  of  Athem  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1817),  a  work  which  remains  unsur- 
passed for  subtle  research,  surprising  results,  and  clear  exposition.  It  treats  of  the 
prices  of  goods,  rate  of  workmen's  wages,  rent  of  houses  and  land,  and  other  points  of 
commercial  economy,  as  well  as  of  the  larger  questions  of  the  state  income  and  expendi- 
ture. It  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  under  the 
title  of  Trie  Public  Economy  of  Athens  (Lond.  2d  edit,  revised,  1842).  3d,  Investigations 
concerning  thf.  Weights,  Coins,  and  Measures  of  Antiquity  (Berl.  1838).  4th,  Records  of  the 
Maritime  Affairs  of  Attica  (Berl.  1840).  The  most  important  of  his  lesser  works  are  the 
Decelo])ment  of  tlie  Doctrines  of  Philolans,  tlie  Pythagorean,  his  edition  of  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles,  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  SiUer  Mines  of  Laurion  in  Attica.  B.  has  also  the 
honor  of  having  commenced,  in  1824,  the  great  work  entitled  Corpus  Insciiptionum 
Grwcarum,  published  at  the  expense  of  the  roj-al  academy  of  Berlin,  which  was  after- 
wards continued  first  by  Franz,  and  then  by  Kirchhoff.  In  1852,  appeared  his  Researches 
on  the  Cosmical  System  of  Plato;  in  1855,  2he  Lunar  Cycles  of  the  Greeks;  and,  in  1863,  On 
tJie  Four-year  Solar  Cycles  of  the  Ancients.    He  died  in  1867. 
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BOCKLAND,  Boci-Axn,  or  Booklanp,  one  of  the  original  modes  of  tenure  of  manor- 

laiiil,  also  calli'd  charter-land,  or  dcod-huid,  wliicii  was  lieid  hy  a  short  and  simple  deed 
under  certain  rents  and  free  services.  It  was  land  that  had  been  severed  hy  an  act  of 
governnuMii  from  the  Folchind  (i\.v.),  and  converted  into  an  estate  of  perpetual  inherit- 
ance. It  mii,dit  belong  to  the  cliurch,  to  the  king,  or  to  a  subject;  it  might  be  alienable 
and  divisible  at  the  will  of  the  proprietor;  it  might  be  limited  in  its  descent,  without 
any  ])()W(r  of  alienation  in  the  possessor.  It  was  often  granted  for  a  single  life  or  for  more 
livi's  ihan  one,  with  remainder  in  perpetuity  to  the  ciiurch.  It  was  forfeited  for  various 
deliniiuencies  to  tiie  stale. 

The  estate  of  the  higiier  nobility  consisted  chiefly  of  l)ockland.  Bisliops  and  abbots 
might  have  B.  of  tlieir  own,  in  addition  to  wliat  they  held  in  right  of  the  church.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  had  private  estates  of  B. ,  and  these  estates  did  not  merge  in  tlie 
crown,  but  were  devi.-^able  by  will,  gift,  or  sale,  and  transmissible  b}''  inheritance,  in 
the  same  manner  as  B.  by  a  subject.  (Kerr's  lUackdmie,  vol.  ii.  p.  BH;  An  Inquiry  iido 
the  Rime  and  (iroirth  of  the  Ii(>))ttl  Frcvorjdtive  in  England,  by  John  A.llen,  pp.  143-151; 
Wliarton's  Law  Dictionary,  2d  ed.,  under  Bockland.) 

BOCKLIN,  Arnold,  b.  1827;  a  Swiss  painter;  a  professor  of  landscape  painting  in 
Weimar  academy  in  1860-62.  lie  is  noted  for  success  in  ideal  scenery,  and  among  his 
pictures  are  "  Amazons  Hunting  in  a  Forest,"  "'  A  Panic,"  etc. 

EODE,  Tjie  Bakoxs  de,  a  family  of  doubtfid  nationality,  best  known  in  England  in 
connection  with  a  claim  for  in<lemnity  frequently  I)n)Ught  l)eforc  iiarliament.  The  first 
mendier  of  the  family  connected  with  England  was  ('iiaki.es  A.  L.  F.  de  B.,  a  Ixu'on 
of  the  Holy  Roman  empire.  He  was  born  at  Meuhof,  in  Gernumj-,  in  1741,  and  became 
an  ofKcer  in  the  regiment  of  Nassau,  which,  although  in  the  service  of  France,  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  Germans.  The  baron  had  landed  ])ro])erty  in  Germany,  and 
remained  German  when  he  married  a  Miss  Kenuersley,  an  Englishwoman.  Two  years 
afterwards,  a  son  Was  born  of  the  marriage  at  T.ucksley,  in  h^talfr.rdshire,  named 
Clement  J.  P.  P.  de  B.,  Avho  returned  when  a  child  with  "his  j)areiits  to  the  continent. 
In  17N7,  baron  Charles  purchased  an  estate  in  Lower  Alsace,  held  under  German  feudal 
tenures,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  ]Munster,  and  thither  he  went  to  reside.  The  revo- 
lution, however,  broke  out,  and  in  1791,  the  baron  considered  it  prudent  publicly  to 
surrender  his  estates  to  his  son.  Two  years  later,  the  family  was  obliged  to  emigrate, 
and  the  property  was  confiscated.  After  leaving  France,  baron  Charles  bought  a  fief 
lield  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  he  died  a  German  iu  1797.  Clement,  his  son, 
became  an  odicer  in  the  Russian  artillery,  married  a  Russian,  and,  with  his  regiment, 
entered  Paris  in  1S14.  After  the  peace,  conventions  were  entered  into,  under  which 
British  residents  who  had  suffered  during  the  revolution  by  confiscation  were  to  be 
indemnified.  A  large  sum  was  handed  over  by  France  to  England,  to  be  divided  among 
the  claimants,  one  of  whom  was  baron  Clement.  The  fact  that  he  had  been  invested  as 
proprietor  of  the  estate  in  Alsace  at  the  time  of  confiscation,  that  his  mother  was  Eng- 
lish, and  that  he  had  been  born  in  England,  secured  at  first  a  recognition  of  his  claim  to 
the  extent  of  making  it  an  item  of  the  calculation  for  fixing  the  amount  of  tlie  indem- 
nity;  but  it  was  afterwards  repudiated,  on  the  giound,  that  baron  ('lement  was  not  an 
English  subject  at  the  time  of  confiscation,  and  that  he  had  sustained  no  loss  through 
his  connection  with  England.  He  died  in  1846.  His  son,  Bakon  Clem>;nt  A.  G.  P. 
L.,  took  out  letters  of  administration  to  his  father,  and  prosecuted  the  claim  of  his 
family;  without,  however,  any  success.  He  petitioned  the  house  of  commons  in  1853, 
and  his  case  w'as  fully  discussed.  See  J.  Hodgkin's  Gnw  of  the  Baron  de  B.  in  it.i  Prexi'nt 
Aspect  (1860).  Baron  Clement  is  naturalized  as  a  British  sul)ject,  and  his  married  an 
Englishwoman.  He  has  acquired  reputation  as  an  eastern  traveler,  and  is  the  translator 
of  Bokhftra.  its  Emir  and  People,  from  the  Piussian  of  Khanikotf  (1840),  and  the  author 
of  TravelH  in  Lnurv<tan  and  Arabistan  (1845),  and  of  an  interesting  Acconnt  of  Hilly 
Darjhcstan  and  the  Lenf/ld  Tribes  of  the  Eastern  Cavcasiis,  referred  to  with  approbation  by 
earl  de  Grey  iu  his  address  to  the  geographical  society  in  1860. 

BODE,  JoHANN  Elert,  1741-1826;  an  eminent  German  astronomer.  When  a  boy 
he  made  astronomical  observations  from  the  garret  of  his  father's  house,  with  a  tele- 
scope constructed  by  himself,  and  at  the  age  of  18  calculated  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The 
next  year  he  wrote  on  the  solar  eclipse  of  Aug.  5,  and  an  elementary  treatise  on  astron- 
omy wliich  was  especially  successful.  In  1774,  he  commenced  the  Astronomiced  Year- 
Book.  v.hich  is  still  continued.  But  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  the  Uranorjrnphia,  pub- 
lished in  1801,  in  which  he  gives  observations  on  17,240  stars,  or  12,000  more  than  can 
be  found  in  any  previous  charts. 

Bode  reproduced  the  statement  of  the  relations  of  the  planetary  distances,  previously 
made  known  by  Titius  of  Wittenberg,  but  afterwards  called" Bode's  law"  It  assumes 
the  series  of  numbers,  0,  3,  6,  13,  34,  48,  96,  etc.,  each  term  after  the  second  being 
twice  the  preceding  term;  to  each  term  4  is  added,  producing  the  .series,  4,  7.  10,  14,  28, 
56,  100.  etc.,  whose  terms  correspond  roughly  to  the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the 
sun,  when  stated  in  in  millions  of  miles,  thus:  Mercurv,  3.5;  Venus,  6.8;  Earth,  9.1; 
Mars,  13.9;  Minor  planets,  22-34.9,  average  28.4;  Jupiter,  47.6;  Saturn,  87.2;  Uranus, 
175.4.  Thus  far  the  approximation  is  tolerably  close,  but  the  next  terms  are  far  apart. 
The  number  of  the  series  is  388,  while  the  corresponding  planetary  distance  is  but  274.6. 


ft'7'7  Bockland. 

"  '  <  B<«ll«-y. 

'The  "law"  needs,  first,  a  demonstration  of  its  causes;  second,  an  explanation  of  its  dis- 
crepancies; then  it  should  be  culled  the  law  of  Tilius. 

BO  DEN-SEE.     Sec  Constance,  Lake  of. 

BODENSTEDT,  Fkiedricii  Martix,  b.  1819;  when  young,  a  private  tutor  in  the 
family  of  prince  Galitzin.  He  subsequentlj'  traveled  in  the  Crimea,  Greece.  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  Caucasus,  i)ublisliing  llie  People  of  the  Caucaxus,  and  A  7  houmiul  and  One 
Days  in  the  East.  After  some  experience  in  journalism  he  became  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Munich,  lecturing  on  Slavonic  languages  and  literature.  In  1851.  he  publi-shed 
the  Souyx  of  Mii-za  Schaffti,  supposed  to  have  been  translations  from  the  Persian,  but 
really  original,  which  attained  remarkable  success.  He  is  the  author  of  various  other 
poems,  and  assisted  in  German  translations  of  Shakespeare. 

BODE'S  LAW,  an  arithmetical  relation  subsisting  between  the  distances  of  the  planets 
from  the  sun.  It  may  be  tlms  stated:  Write,  in  tJie  tirst  instance,  a  row  of  fours,  and 
under  these  place  a  geometrical  series  beginning  with  3,  arid  increasing  by  Ihe  ratio  2, 
putting  the  3  under  the  second  4;  and  by  addition  we  have  the  series  4,  7,  10,  etc., 
whicii  gives  nearly  the  relative  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun. 

444444  444 

3  6  13  24  48  96  192  384 

"  4  7  10  16  28  53  100  196  388  ' 

Thus,  if  10  be  taken  as  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  4  will  give  that  of 
MercuiT,  7  that  of  Venus,  and  so  forth.     The  actual  relative  distances  are  as  follow, 
making  10  the  distance  of  the  earth — 
Mercury.       Venus.       Earth.       Mars.       Asteroids.        Jupiter.        Saturn.       Uranus.        Neptune. 

3.9  7.3  10  15.2  27.4  53  95.4  193  300 

Close  as  is  the  correspondence  between  the  law  and  the  actual  distances,  no  physical  reason 
has  been  given  to  account  for  it,  although  there  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  such  exists. 
B.  L.,  therefore,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  is  termed  empirical.  Kepler  was  the 
tirst  to  peiceive  the  law,  and  Bode  argued  from  it  that  a  planet  might  be  found  between 
!Mars  and  Jupiter,  to  fill  up  the  gaj)  that  existed  at  the  time  in  the  scries.  The  discoveiy 
of  the  asteroids  has  proved  the  conectucss  of  this  jirediction.  The  greatest  deviation 
from  the  law  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Keptune;  but  if  we  Avere  acquainted  Avith  the  princi- 
ples from  which  the  law  proceeds,  we  might  also  be  able  to  account  for  the  discrepancy. 
Similar  lelations,  though  expressed  in  difierenl  numbers,  are  found  to  subsist  in  the 
distances  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  from  their  primaries. 

BO  DIN,  Jean,  1530-96;  a  French  lawyer  and  politician,  author  of  a  number  of  philo- 
sophical works.  His  greatest  effort  was  the  Six  Books  ef  tJie  Republic,  the  first  elabo- 
rate attempt  in  modern  Umes  to  construct  a  system  of  political  science.  Only  four  j-ears 
afterwards,  as  if  to  prove  that  great  minds  have  great  weaknesses,  he  wrote  a  work 
expressing  the  fullest  belief  in  demonolog}'  and  soicerj'.  The  duke  of  Alen^on  gave  B. 
many  piel'erments,  and  took  him  with  him  when  he  went  to  Loudon  to  solicit  the  hand 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  B.  was  much  worried  between  the  Protestants  and  the  league,  and 
was  accused  of  being  on  both  sides.  That  he  was  disposed  to  liberality  is  shown  in  a 
posthumous  work  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  a  Jcav,  a  Mohammedan,  a  Lutheran, 
a  Zuingiian,  a  Roman  Catholic,  an  Epicurean,  and  a  Theist  take  part.  The  conclusion 
to  wliich  they  all  come  is  that  the}'  will  live  together  in  charity  and  toleration,  and  cease 
from  further  disputatious  about  religion. 

BOD  KIN,  an  instrument  used  by  women  of  antiquity  to  fasten  up  their  hair  behind. 
It  was  the  method  commonly  adopted  by  the  priests  of  Cybele,  as  well  as  by  the  female 
characters  in  Greek  tragedy,*  the  B.  being  highly  ornamented.  Silver  bodkins  are  still 
worn  \\\  a  similar  way  by  the  peasant  girls  of  Naples.  The  term  B.  is  also  applied  to  a 
sharp  pointed  iustrumeut  for  piercing  holes  in  cloth,  and  it  was  at  one  time  a  very  com- 
mon name  for  a  dagger. 

BO  DLE.  a  ancient  copper  coin  in  Scotland,  in  value  the  sixth  of  a  penny  sterling. 
Acconlina  to  Jaraieson,  the  B.  is  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  a  mint-master  of  the 
name  of  BoiJrirell. 

BODLEY,  Sir  THOAfAs,  the  restorer  of  the  library  originally  esfablLshed  at  Oxford  by 
Humphrev,  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  b.  at  Exete'r,  Mar.  2, "1544.  His  family  being 
forced  to  flee  from  England  during  the  persecutions  of  Mary,  settled  at  Geneva,  where 
B.  studied  lansruages  ;md  divinityunder  the  most  distinguished  professors  of  that  city. 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  returned  to  England,  and  completed  his  studies  at 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  m.  a.,  and  was  afterwards  elected  a  proctor.  After 
traveling  some  time  abroad,  he  was  employed  l>y  the  queen  in  diplomatic  missions  to 
Denmark.  France,  and  Holland,  and  returned  to  his  favorite  city.  Oxford,  in  1597,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  especially  to  the  extension  of  the  university  librarj', 
now  called  the  Bodleyan  (q.v.),  in  B.'s  honor.  In  collecting  rare  and  valuable  books 
from  many  parts  of  P^urope,  B.  expended  a  very  large  sum.  and  also  left  an  estate  for 
salaries  to' officers,  repair  of  the  library,  and  purchase  of  books.     He  was  knighted  by 
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kiiiL;- James,  and  died  at  Oxford,  Jan.  28,  1012.  B.'s  antobio,crrnp]i3%  extendinj;  to  the 
year  1G09.  togedier  willi  a  (lollcciUou  of  his  letters,  has  been  jmblislied  under  the  title 
licliijin'ii'  J)>i(/k//i /III-  {Ijoud.  170;')). 

BODLEY'AN  (n-P.ouLEi'AN  LIBEARY,  tlie  i)ublic  library  of  Oxford  university,  restored 
by  sir  Tlioinas  Bodley  ((|.v.)  in  I.VjT,  ln>  lir.-,!  a<t  bciny'  tlic  presentation  of  a  larire  coilee- 
tiou  of  valuable  books,  jnirttliased  on  tlie  eontine!it  at  an  expense  of  ,£10,000.  'i'brough 
liis  influenee  and  noble  example,  the  lilirary  was  speedily  enriehed  by  munerou.s  other 
important  contributions.  Among  the  earliest  subsequent  benefactors  of  the  II.  L.,  which 
was  opened  in  1602,  with  a  well-assorted  collection  of  about  '5000  volumes,  were  the  earl 
of  Pembroke,  who  i)rcsented  it  with  250  volumes  of  valuable  Greek  jMtSB. ;  sir  Thomas 
lioc;  sir  Kenelm  Digby;  and  arclil>isiiop  Laud,  who  made  it  a  magnilicent  donation  of 
1300  .MSS.  in  more  than  twenty  dillerent  languages.  Upwards  of  8000  volumes  of  the 
librar}'  of  the  famous  John  yehhrn  ((pv.)  went  to  the  Bodleyan  lihrar}'.  Gen.  Fair- 
fax i>resented  the  libraiy  with  many  J\IS!S.,  among  which  was  Roger  Dodsvvorth's 
collection  of  KiO  voluir.es  on  English  Idstory.  During  the  ])reseut  century,  the  mo.st 
important  bequests  have  been  the  collections  of  Eichard  Gough,  on  British  topography 
and  Saxon  and  northern  literature:  of  Kdnumd  Malone,  the  editor  of  Shakespeare;  and 
of  Francis  Douce;  also  a  sum  of  £40,000,  by  the  Itev.  Robert  Mason,  tlie  interest  to  be 
expended  on  books.  J}y  purchase,  the  library  accjuired  some  magnilicent  collections  of 
Oriental,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  books  and  iAlSS.  The  B.  L.  is  particularly  ricli  in 
biblical  codices,  rabbinical  literature,  and  materials  for  British  history.  By  the  copy- 
right act,  it  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  every  book  printed  in  the  I'nited  Kingdom.  'I'he 
number  of  volumes  it  possesses  is  estimated  at  about  300,000,  in  addition  to  20.000  to 
80,000  in  manr.script.  The  first  catalogue  of  the  printed  books  was  published  by  tlielirst 
librarian.  Dr.  James,  in  1600;  the  last,  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  later  (in  18-13),  iu 
3  vols.,  by  Dr.  Bandinel,  the  eleventh  who  held  the  ollice  since  the  institution  of  the 
library.  In  the  interval,  several  catalogues  of  various  departments  of  liie  library  were 
published:  :iij('  a  supplemental  volume  Avas  added  by  Dr.  Bandinel  in  lISDO.  By  statules 
drawn  up  for  the  government  of  the  library  by  sir  Thonnis  Bodley,  it  was  decreed  that 
the  vice-chancellor,  the  proctors,  and  the  regius  professors  of  divinity,  hiw,  incdieiue, 
Hebrew,  and  Greek,  should  be  visitors  ami  curators;  a  statute  passed  in  1850  added  "five 
more  residents  to  be  elected  by  congregation  for  ten  years,  if  continuing  to  reside,  and 
to  be  re-eligible."  Members  of  the  university  who  have  taken  a  degree  are  admitted  to 
the  use  of  the  library — a  smali  addition  on  the  matriculation  fees,  and  an  annual  payment, 
being  charged  for  the  privilege.  Literary  meu,  })ro[)erl\'  recommended,  are  alU>\rod  to 
make  extracts  from  the  works  in  the  libriuy,  which  is  open  between  Lady-day  and 
Michaelmas  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  four  iu  the  afternoon,  and  during  the 
other  half  of  the  year  from  ten  to  three.  It  is  shut  during  certain  liolidays,  and  for 
visitation  purposes,  in  the  aggregate  about  34  days  in  the  year,  besides  Sundays.  Since 
1856,  a  reading-room,  open  throughout  the  year  from  ten  o'clock  iu  the  morning  to  ten 
in  the  evening,  has  been  attached  to  the  library. 

BODMANN  (ancient  Bodumi  Casfn/m),  a  village  of  Baden,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stock 
acli,  on  lake  Constance,  with  ruins  of  a  castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  lieutenants 
{buleinniiiL  or  bodmanno,  messenger  or  kgaft/.s)  of  the  Carlovingian  kings;  lienco  the 
German  name  of  the  lake  Bodman-see,  or  Boden-see.     Pop.  900. 

BODMER,  Jou.  J.\K.,  a  German  poet  and  Utteratevr,  was  b.  at  Greifensee,  near 
Zurich,  19th  July,  1698.  The  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  together  with  the 
English,  French,  and  Italian  masters,  having  convinced  him  of  the  poverty  and  taste- 
lessuess  of  existing  German  literature,  he  resolved  to  attempt  a  reformation.  Accord- 
ingly, iu  \12i.  along  with  a  few  other  young  scholars,  he  conunenced  a  critical  period- 
ical, entitled  Dixcin-xr  der  Maler,  in  which  the  living  poets  were  sharply  handled.  After 
1740,  when  B.  published  a  treatise  on  The  Wonderful  In  Poetry,  a  literary  war  broke  out 
between  him  and  Gott^ched,  Avhich  was  long  waged  with  great  bitterness;  yet  it  was 
not  without  fruits,  inasmuch  as  it  parti}'  prepared  the  way  for  the  Augustan  epoch  of 
Gci'man  literature.  B.  died  at  Zurich  (in  the  universit\'  of  which  he  had  held  the  chair  of 
liistoiy  for  50  years),  2d  Jan.,  1783.  As  an  author,  he  was  marked  by  inexhaustible 
activit}',  but  his  poems,  dramas,  and  translations  liave  no  vigor  or  originality.  His  best 
known  production  is  the  iVwic/z/cfe  (Zurich,  1752).  He  did  greater  service  to  literature 
b}'  republishing  the  old  German  poets,  the  Minnesingers,  and  a  part  of  the  Nihelvngcn, 
as  also  by  his  numerous  critical  writings. 

BODMIN,  the  co.  t.  of  Cornwall,  in  the  middle  of  the  county,  26  m.  n.n.w.  of  Plym- 
outh. It  is  situated  partly  in  a  valle}''  and  partly  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  consists 
principally  of  one  street  a  mile  long.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  cattle  and  sheep.  Among  the 
more  important  recent  buildings  are  a  market  house,  the  county  jail,  and  the  new  Corn- 
wall lunatic  asylum.  B.  arose  in  a  priory  founded  in  the  lOth  c,  and  was  long  an 
important  place,  having,  besides  the  prior}'-,  a  cathedral  and  13  churches.  The  priory 
was  once  the  property  of  Thomas  Sternhold,  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Psalms  of 
David  into  English  meter.  Fifteen  hundred  per.sons  in  B.  are  .said  to  have  died  of  tho 
jiestilence  in  1351.     Pop.  '71,  6758.     It  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 

BODO'NI,  GiAMKATTisTA,  a  distinguished  type-cutter  and  printer,  b.  at  Salu:?,zo,  in 
Sardinia,  1740;  went  to  Rome  in  1758,  wliere  he  secured  an  engagement  as  compositor 
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ill  the  printing-office  of  the  pro])ag!inda,  and  where  lie  remained  till  the  dealli  of  his -r 
jjalroii,  Ahhate  iiuiigieri,  in  17()'2,  or,  according  to  others,  1T6G.  In  1768,  he  ^ent  to 
I'arnia,  where  he  pul)li.shed  several  specimeus  of  Ins  uorkniansliip;  among  otiiers — ou 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  tiie  i>riiiee  of  Piedmont  witli  the  i)rince.ss  Clotilde  of  Franco' 
— Epiditildinid  Exot/'ci.i  Lingidhvx  lieddctii,  wliicli  exliibited  tlic  alpliabet.sof  2o  languages. 
In  1789,  l!ie  d<ik(;  of  Parma  made  him  superintendent  of  his  private  jmuting  eslablish- 
inent,  and  from  this  press  he  sent  forth  his  edition  of  tiie  lUad  {})  vols.  1808),  dedicated 
to  Napoleon.  It  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  tvpograpliy;  but  the  correctness  of  the  text 
is  by  n(;  r.icans  equal  to  the  beauty  of  the  printing.  His  editions  of  Virgil  (2  vols.  175)3), 
and' several  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  classics,  as  also  his  Lord's  prayer  iu  155 
languages,  are  admired  for  their  elegance.     He  died  at  Parma,  1813. 

BODY,  Ilr.MAX,  %vill  be  treated  of  under  the  names  of  the  several  organs  and  func- 
tions.    l-"or  ik)UY-SNATCHiNG,  See  Anatoaiv  (iu  law). 

BODY  COLOH,  a  term  winch,  in  oil  painting,  is  applied  to  the  opaque  coloring  pro- 
driccd  by  certain  modes  of  comliining  and  nn.\ing  tlie  pigments.  When,  in  water-color 
painting,  pigm;  nts  are  laid  on  thiciily,  and  mixed  with  white,  to  render  them  opaque, 
instead  Of  in  tints  and  wairlies,  the  works  are  said  to  be  executed  in  body  color. 

BODY  0?  A  CHUECH,  ir.ore  commonly  called  the  nrire{q.v.),  though  this  latter  term 
is  sometimes  employed  to  include  lla- ai.sle  (cj.  v.),  is  also  known  as  the  main  or  middle 
aisle. 

BODY'S  ISLAND,  the  sand  strip  between  Pioanoke  and  Albemarle  sounds,  n.  of 
(,)regou  inlet,  in  Dare  co.,  N.  C.  There  is  a  light  on  the  island,  156  ft.  above  tide,  in 
o^'  48  n.,  and  75'  83'  west. 

BOECE,  or.  more  ])roperly.  BOYCE,  Hector,  a  distinguished  Scottish  historian,  was 
1).  of  an  old  family,  about  14()5,  at  Dundee.  He  completed  his  education  at  iUontague 
college,  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  in  1497,  was  appointed  a  professor  of  philosophy. 
Atnoutc  other  learned  men  whose  friendship  he  here  acquired  Avas  Erasmus.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  IGtli  c,  he  was  invited  l)y  bis'.iop  Elphinstone  to  preside  over  the  uni-. 
versity  newly  founded  by  him  at  Aberdeen.  B.  accepted  the  office  after  some  natural 
hesitaUon,  the  j'early  salary  being  40  merks,  or  about  £2  4s\  M.  sterling.  The  Aalue 
of  money,  however,  it  h;is"  to  be  rememi)ered,  w\as  immensely  greater  then  than  now, 
and  the  learned  principal  was  at  the  same  time  made  a  canon  of  the  cathedral,  and 
chaplain  of  St.  Ninian.  There  is  everv  reason  to  suppose  that  he  discharged  his  duties 
with  high  success.  In  1522,  he  published  his  lives,  in  Latin,  of  the  bishops  of  Mortiacli 
and  xVberdeen.  This  work,  a  gretit  part  of  which  is  occupied  with  the  life  of  his  excel- 
lent patron,  bishop  Elphinstone,  was  reprinted  by  the  Bannatyne  club  iu  1825.  Five 
years  later,  B.  published  the  History  of  ticMand,  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests,  a  work 
which,  though  proved  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  tiction,  is  worthy  of  the  commenda- 
tion it  has  received  even  on  the  score  of  style.  The  author  was  rewarded  by  the  king 
with  a  pension  of  £50  Scots,  until  he  should  be  promoted  to  a  benelice  of  iOO  merks, 
which  appears  lo  have  occurred  iu  1534.     B.  died  two  years  later. 

BtEHME  RIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  itrticecp,  included,  until  recently, 
in  the  genus  urtira.  or  nett  e  ((j.v.).  The  fibers  of  a  number  of  species  are  used  for 
making  ropes,  twine,  nets,  sewing-thread,  and  cloth,  and  .some  of  them  appear  likely  to 
acquire  much  economical  and  corimiercial  importance.  B.  niivd  (formerly  vrlicn  n-'cea) 
has  been  recently  ascc.Mtained  to  yield  great  part  of  the  fiber  employed  in  China  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  beautiful  fabric  known  as  Clnno-grasH  (q.v.)  cloth.  It  is  a  perennial 
herbaceous  plant,  w-ith  broad  ovate  leaves,  which  are  white  and  downy  beneath,  and  is 
destitute  of  tiie  stinging  powers  of  the  nettles.  It  is  carefully  cultivated  by  the  Chinese, 
by  whom  it  is  called  trli'ni  ma.  Itis  propagated  either  by  seeds  or  by  parting  the  roots. 
It  loves  shade  and  moisture.  Three  crops  are  obtained  in  the  season,  new  shoots  spring- 
ing up  after  it  has  been  cut.  Great  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  the 
liber;  iJie  stems  are  sometimes  tied  in  little  sheaves,  and  instead  of  being  steeped  are 
])laced  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  to  be  moistened  by  the  dew,  and  dried  by  the  sun,  but 
are  carefully  preserved  from  rain,  which  would  blacken  them;  and  in  rainy  weather 
they  are  placed  under  cover  iu  a  current  of  air.  Another  plan  is  to  steep  the  sejja- 
rated  fibers  for  a  night  in  a  pan  of  water,  and  sometimes  they  are  steeped  in  water  con- 
t^iining  the  a.-^hes  of  mulberry-wood.  A  patent  was  oi)tained  in  Britain,  in  1849.  for  the 
])reparation  of  this  fiber,  by  boiling  the  .stems  in  an  alkaline  solution,  after  previously 
-teeping  iiiem  for  24  hours  in  water  of  the  temperature  of  90  F.,  then  thoroughly  wash- 
ing with  ])ure  Avater,  and  drying  in  a  current  cf  high  pressure  steam. — It  seems  now  to 
be  ascertained  that  this  is  the  same  plant  which  Dr.  Roxburgh  strongly  recommended  to^ 
attention  about  the  l)ei!.inning  of  the  19lh  c.  under  the  name  of  vrtirn  teiutcimma.  and, 
of  which  the  court  of  directors  of  the  East  India  company,  in  1816,  declared  the  fiber  to  be. 
"stronger  than  Russian  hemp  of  the  best  description,"  and  to  have  been  •'brought  to  a. 
thread.  )>referable  to  the  best  material  in  Europe  for  Brussels  lace."  It  may  well  be> 
regarded  as  curious  that,  after  this,  it  was  lost  sight  of  for  a  considerable  time,  although  i 
the  commendaiion  bestowed  upon  it  is  found  not  lo  have  been  exaggerated.  The  plant 
grows  n:iturally,  and  is  cultivated  not  only  in  China  but  in  Sumatra,  biam.  Burmah, 
Assam,  and  oilier  parts  of  the  east.     The  fiber  is  called  caloee  in  Sumatra,  ravuc  by  tlie 
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3Ialiiys,  and  rhrea  in  Assam.— j5.  candtcans  and  B.  utih's,  from  which  a  fine  silky  fiber 
is  obtained  in  Java,  are  either  varieties  of  tliis  or  nearly  aUied  species. — B.  fruhsrcm  is 
anotlier  important  species,  common  in  Neiiaul,  Silvkim".  andoUier  parts  of  tlie  lliiuaiaya, 
to  an  elevation  of  ;50()0  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  not  cultivated,  l)ut  often  overruns  aban- 
doned fields.  It  grows  to  a  heij^lit  of  G  or  8  ft.,  and  varies  from  the  thickness  of  a  quill 
to  that  of  the  thumb.  The  leaves  are  .serrated,  dark  ^ji'een  above,  silvery-white  lielow, 
not  stiuLrnii;-.  The  i)lant  is  cut  down  for  use  when  the  seed  is  formed,  the  bark  is  then 
peeled  olf,  dried  in  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  boiled  with  wood  ashes  for  four  or  live  hours, 
and  i)ealen  with  a  mallet  to  separate  liie  fibers,  which  are  called  jKKMiIt  or  poec,  and  also 
kieiiki  or  yenkl.  AVhen  properly  prepared,  the  fiber  is  quite  equal  to  the  best  European 
fia.x. — The  fibers  of  a  number  of  coarser  species  are  emjiloyed  in  different  parts  of 
tlie  East  Indies  for  making  ropes.     See  Royle's  Fibrous  Plants  of  India. 

BCEHME  BIA.  The  China  gTas.<-plant,  B.  nivea,  has  been  recently  introduced  into  culti- 
vation in  some  of  the  .southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  under  its  Malay  name  of  ra/uee. 
It  succeeds  well,  and  the  results  as  to  produce  of  fiber  have  proved  very  encouraging. 

BCEO'TIA,  one  of  the  ancient  political  divisions  of  Greece, was  bounded  on  the  n.  and 
n.w.  by  Locris  and  Phoc^is,  on  the  e.  by  the  Eulxean  channel,  on  the  s.  by  Attica  and 
Megaris,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf.  B.  had  a  surface  estimated  at  1130  sq. 
miles.  The  plains  inclosed  on  the  s.  by  Mts.  Citlueron  and  Fames,  on  the  w.  by  Mt. 
Helicon,  on  the  n.  by  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Parna.ssus  and  the  Opuntian  Mts.,  fall  naturally 
into  three  divisions — the  basin  of  the  lake  Copais,  now  called  Topolias,  tiiat  of  the 
Asopus,  and  the  coast-district  on  the  Crissa>an  sea.  The  principal  stream  was  anciently 
called  the  CephLssus.  It  entered  the  country  from  Pliocis  at  Cha-ronea;  and  in  the 
spring,  when  it  was  swollen  by  innumerable  torrents,  almost  converted  the  Copaic  plain 
into  a  lake.  There  wei'e  several  natural  channels  for  the  outlet  of  the  Avaters  that  con- 
gregated in  this  plain,  but  they  were  not  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  whole  siirjjlus,  and 
the  surrounding  country  was  in  consequence  frequently  deluged.  In  order  to  guard 
against  this  inundation,  two  tunnels  had  been  cut  in  the  rock  for  the  discharge  of  the 
"water.  One  of  these  tunnels  which  carried  the  water  to  Upper  Larymna — where  it 
emerged  in  a  natural  outlet  after  a  subterraneous  course  of  nearly  4  m.,  whence  it  flowed 
above  ground  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  sea — was  no  less  than  4  m.  in  length,  with  about 
20  vertical  .shafts  let  down  into  it,  some  of  which  were  from  100  to  150  feet  deep.  The 
other  tunnel,  which  united  the  Copais  lake  with  that  of  Hylica,  was  much  shorter,  but 
still  an  extensive  and  striking  work.  The  date  of  these  gigantic  engineering  undertak- 
ings is  not  precisely  known,  but  they  are  generally  attributed  to  the  ]\Iiuya;  or  Orcho- 
menus.  B.  was  in  ancient  times  very  productive  of  marble,  potters' earth,  and  iron,  be- 
sides abounding  in  corn  and  fruits;  and  it  was  also  particularly  celebrated  for  flute-reeds. 
The  earliest  inhabitants  belonged  to  different  races,  the  two  most  powerful  of  which  were 
the  Minya^  and  Cadmeansor  Cadmeones;  but  were  at  an  early  date  (about  GO  years  after 
the  Trojan  war,  according  to  Thucydides)  in  part  dislodged  by  the  Boeotians,  an  vEolian 
people  who  were  driven  from  Thessaly,  and  in  part  incorporated  with  them.  The  Ba^otians 
excelled  as  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  were  gallant  soldiers  both  on  foot  and  horseback; 
but  they  were  rude,  unsociable,  and  took  little  part  in  the  gradual  refinement  of  man- 
ners and  intellectual  development  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  so  that  the  name  became  pro- 
verbial for  illiteral  dullness.  This  was  usually  ascribed  to  their  thick  damp  atmosphere. 
Yet  there  have  not  been  wanting  amongst  them  eminent  generals,  as  Epaminondas;  and 
poets  and  historians,  as  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Corinna,  Plutarch,  etc.  The  greater  cities,  of 
which  the  number  was  about  fourteen,  Thebes,  Ilaliartus,  Thespite,  etc., with  their  terri- 
tories, formed  the  Bceotian  League.  At  the  head  of  this  was  an  archon,  and  next  to  him 
a  council  which  was  composed  of  four  persons,  and  had  its  head-quarters  in  Thebes. 
The  executive  authority'  was  intrusted  to  Bo?otarchs,  who  were  elected  in  popular  assem- 
blies of  the  separate  states,  and  could  only  hold  office  for  one  year.  Of  this  league,  a 
shadow  still  remained  down  to  the  times  of  the  empire;  but  after  the  battle  of  Charonea, 
in  which  Philip  established  the  ^Macedonian  throne  on  the  ruins  of  Grecian  liberty,  the 
political  importance  of  the  country  declined  so  rapidly,  that  about  30  B.C.  only  two  cities, 
Tanagra  and  Thespia,  were  of  any  consideration. — Along  with  Attica,  B.  now  forms 
one  of  the  "  nomarchies"  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

BOEEHAAVE,  Hekmaxx,  the  most  celebrated  physician  of  the  18th  c,  was  b.  at 
Voorhout.  near  Leyden.  Dec.  VS,  1668.  In  1682,  he  went  to  Leyden,  with  the  intention 
of  becoming  a  clergyman,  and  there  studied  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  history, 
ecclesiastical  and  secular,  and  mathematics.  In  1689,  B.  was  made  doctor  of  philosophy, 
and  in  1690  began  the  study  of  medicine,  reading  carefully  Hippocrates  among  the 
ancients,  and  Sydenham  among  the  moderns.  Though  mainly  self-educated  in  medicine 
— as  in  chemistry  and  botany — he  gained  his  doctor's  degree  at  Harderwyck,  1693,  and 
returned  to  Leyden,  where,  in  1701,  iiaving  abandoned  theology,  he  was  appointed  lec- 
turer on  the  theoiy  of  medicine,  and  in  his  inaugural  lecture  recommended  to  the  stu- 
dents the  ancient  method  of  Hippocrates  in  medicine;  but  in  1703  liis  views  had  become 
greatly  enlarged.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  a-priori  speculations,  as  well  as  of  the  Hippo- 
cratic  method  of  simple  observation,  and  elaborated  various  mechanical  and  chemical 
hypotheses  to  explain  the  diseases  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  fluids.  In 
1709,  he  was  elected  professor  of  medicine  and  botany  in  the  place  of  Hottou.     About  this 
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time,  lie  puhlished  the  two  works  on  wliich  his  great  fame  ehiefl}'  rests:  Tnatlfutione^ 
Mediat'  in.  i'si/tt  Annva EetrcHationiti  Domcxticoi^  (Leyd.  17()H;,  iuid  Ajthorminde  Vixjnoncen- 
diset  Ctirditdis  Morbin,  in  Usum  DoctnnmMedicimr(l}iyi\.  1709),  both  of  wliich  went  IhioughL 
numerous  editions,  and  were  translated  into  various  European  laiigungcs,  and  also  into 
1  Arabic.  In  the  first  work — a  model  of  eompreliensive  and  nietliodi(al  learning— he 
gives  a  complete  outline  of  his  system,  including  a  history  of  the  art  of  medicine,  an 
account  of  the  preUminarv  knowledge  necessary  to  a  piiysieian,  and  a  description  of  the 
parts  and  functions  of  the  body,  the'signs  of  health  and  disease,  etc. ;  in  tiie  second,  he 
gives  a  classitication  of  diseases,  with" their  causes,  modes  of  treatment,  etc.  B.  also 
rendered  important  services  to  botany.  One  of  his  best  lectures  is  that  delivered  ou  his 
resignation  of  the  office  of  rector  of  the  muversity,  Be  Comparando  Oerto  in  P/ii/xic-is.  To 
combine  practice  with  theory,  he  caused  a  hospital  to  be  opened,  whvre  he  gave  clinical 
in.«trnctions  to  his  pupils.  Though  so  industrious  in  his  own  profession,  he  undertook, 
in  171«,  after  Lemort's  death,  the  prof essor.ship  of  chemistry,  and  publi-slicd  in  1724  his 
EUniunta  C/winiii',  a  work  which  tlid  much  to  render  this  science  clear  and  intelligible; 
and  although  now  entirely  suoerseded  by  more  advanced  resear(;hes,  one  t!iat  will 
always  oceupv  a  hish  place  in  tlie  history  of  chemistry.  His  fame  had  meanwhile 
rapidly  increased.  "Patients  from  all  parts  of  Europe  came  to  consult  him.  PetCi  die 
great  of  Russia  visited  him;  and  it  is  even  said  that  a  Clnuese  mandarin  sent  him  a  let- 
ter, addressed  "  Herk  Hokiui.v.wi-:,  celebrated  ])hvsiciau,  Europe."  He  was  a  member 
of  most  of  ibe  learned  academies  of  the  day.  He  died  Sept.  2;},  1738,  having  realized 
from  ills  profes.sion  a  fortune  of  two  millions  of  florins. — Burtcm,  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  B  (2  vols..  Lond.  1743);  Johnson,  Life  of  B.  (Lond.  1834). 

BOERHAA  VIA.     See  Nvctagikace^. 

BOERS  (I)iitcli,  agriculturi-sts,  farmers),  the  nameappliect  to  the  Dutch  colonists  of  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope  "who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  care  of  cattle.  Tiie  B.,  gen- 
erally, according  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  "are  a  sober,  industrious,  and  most  hospitable 
body  ot  peasantry."  Very  different,  however,  are  certain  of  their  numbers  who  have  tied 
from  English  la\v.  on  various  pretexts,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  republic  in  the 
Cashan  mountains.  Coming  "  with  the  prestige  of  white  men  and  deliverers  "  from  the 
crueltv  of  Kaffir  chiefs,  they  were  received  by  the  Betjuans  gladly,  who,  however,^  soon 
found" out  that  their  new  friends  were  much  less  de-irable  as  neighbors  than  their  old 
enemies.  The  B.  force  even  those  tribes  of  the  Betjuans  who  are  most  friendly  towards 
them  to  perform  all  kinds  of  field  labor  for  nothing;  and  not  only  this,  but  they  also 
compel  them  to  find  their  own  implements  of  labor  and  their  own  food.  They  steal 
domestic  servants  from  the  more  hostile  tribes  in  the  most  cowe.rdly  and  cold-blooded 
way  imaiiinable.  The  plan  of  operation  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Living.stoue :  "One 
or  two  friendly  tribes  are  forced  to  accompany  a  party  of  mounted  Boers,  and  these 
expeditious  can  be  got  up  only  in  the  winter,  when  horses  may  be  u,sed  without  danger 
of  being  lost  by  disease.  When  they  reach  the  tribe  to  be  attacked,  the  friendly  natives 
arc  ranged  iu  front,  to  form,  as  they'say,  "a  shield;"  the  Boers  then  coolly  fire  over  their 
lieads,  till  the  devoted  people  flee,  and  leave  cattle,  wives,  and  children  to  the  captors. 
This  was  done  in  nine  cases,  during  my  residence  in  the  interior,  and  on  no  occasion 
was  a  drop  of  Boer's  blood  shed."  And  yet  these  B.  proudly  boast  themselves  ••  Chris- 
tian!" They  have  an  inunense  contempt  for  the  ignorance  of  the  natives,  and  told  Dr. 
Livingstone  that  he  might  as  well  teach  baboons  as  Africans.  They,  however,  declined 
a  test  which  the  missioViary  proposed — viz.,  to  be  examined  whether  they  or  his  native 
attendants  could  read  best.  In  his  opinion,  they  are  quite  as  degraded  as  the  blacks 
whom  they  despise.     See  Oiiange  Rivkr  Free  State. 

BOE  THITJS,  Anicius  Manlius  SEVERrNUS  (to  which  a  few  MSS.  add  lorqurdus),  a 
Roman  statesman  and  philosopher,  was  b.  between  470  and  475  a.d.  The  family  to 
which  he  belonged  had  l)cen  distinguished  both  for  its  wealth  and  dignity  for  two  cen- 
turies. His  own  father  lield  the  office  of  consul,  but  dying  while  B.  was  still  a  boy,  the  lat- 
ter was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  Festus,  Symmachus,  and  other  Imiiorable  Romans. 
He  studied  with  sincere  enthusiasm  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  i^oetry,  truislated 
and  elucidated  with  laborious  care  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the  old  mathema- 
ticians Euclid,  Archimedes,  Ptolema'us,  and  others;  but  the  story  of  his  18  year.s"  stay  at 
Athens  is  entirely  unhistorical.  B.  soon  attracted  noiice;  he  became  a  patrician  before 
the  usual  age.  a  consul  in  510,  and  also  ]>rincep!<  .^entitux.  Having,  moreover,  gained  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  Thecdorie,  king  of  the  Goths,  who  had  fixed  the  seat  of  his 
government  at  Rome  in  the  year  oOO,  he  was  appointed  by  that  monarch  maniffer  offi- 
ciorum.  in  his  court.  His  influence  was  invariably  exercised  for  the  good  of  Italy,  and 
his  couiitrymen  owed  it  to  him  that  the  Gothic  rule  was  so  little  oppressive.  His  good 
fortune  culminated  in  the  (trosperity  of  his  two  sons,  who  were  made  consuls  in  523. 
But  his  bold  uprightness  of  conduct,  springing  from  what  seemed  to  have  been  the  essen- 
tial charaeteri.stics  of  the  man — viz.,  a  strong  faith  in  the  truth  of  his  i)hilosophic  ethics, 
and  a  coiu'age  to  regulate  his  officiid  conduct  by  them — at  last  brought  down  upon  his 
head  the  imscrupulous  vengeance  of  tho.se  whom  he  had  checked  in  their  oppressions, 
and  provoked  by  his  virtues.  He  was  accused  of  treasonal)!e  designs  against  Theodoric; 
and  the  king,  having  become  despondent  and  distrustful  in  his  old  age,  was  induced  to 
lisleu  to  the  charges,     li.  was  stripped  of  his  dignities,  Ids  property  was  confiscated,  and 
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he  himself,  after  having  been  imprisoned  for  some  tim.e  at  Piivia;'was  executed  iu  C24 
(ir  .WG;  accijrdui,!^' to  one  ticcoiint,  with  circumstances  of  liorrible  cruelly.  During  his 
uiiprisDiiment,  B.  Avrote  his  famous  ])e  Coanuldlioiie  I'hikmijihid',  divided  into  f)  books, 
and  cnniposetl  in  the  form  of  a  dialouue,  in  which  B.  himself  holds  a  conversation  willi 
I'hiitisophy,  who  shows  liim  the  nmlability  of  all  earthly  fortune,  and  the  insecurity  of 
everything  save  virtue.  The  work  is  comi)Osed  iu  u  style. wliich  happily  imitates  the 
best'models  of  the  Augustiai  age,  and  the  frciiuent  fragments  of  jioelry  which  are  inter- 
s]>ersed  throughout  the  dialogue  are  distinguished  liy  their  truthfulness  of  feeling  and 
metrical  accuracy.  The  Cousialutio  is  jiiousiy  tlieistk  in  its  language,  but  allords  no  indi- 
cation that  15.  was  a  Christian;  and  if  the  doctrinal  treatises  ascribed  to  him  are,  as  tlie 
acutcst  criti(;ism  nuiintains,  not  genuine,  we  must  class  him  iu  religion  rather  with  Mar- 
cus Aureliusthau  with  his  alleged  friend,  St.  Benedict,  lie  was  the  last  Konuui  writer 
of  any  mark  who  under.-^tood  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  During  the  nuddle 
ages,  he  \v:is  rcgai'diil  with  jjrofound  reverence,  as  the  Auf/i/atinc  of  philosophy,  but  oa 
liie  iutroduetioii  of  the  Aristotelian  metaiihysics  in  the  13lh  c,  his  reputation  gradually 
sank.  'I'he  fust  edition  of  B.'s  entire  works  appeared  at  Venice,  1491-92;  a  more  cor- 
rect one  at  Basel,  1570.  The  oldest  edition  of  the  Connolatio  is  that  published  at  Nilrn- 
berg,  147;>,  InUmany  nwnuscript  translations  into  various  languages  had  apijeared  long 
before  the  invention  of  i.rinting.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  that  by  king  Alfred 
into  Anglo  Sa.xon. 

BO'iUF,  Bayoit,  an  overflow  stream  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  fed  in  time  of  innn- 
dation  by  the  Mississippi.  It  unites  with  Washita  river,  and  at  high  water  offers  100  m. 
of  steamboat  uavigatiou. 

BOG,  land  covered  with  peat,  the  spongy  texture  of  whicli,  containing  water,  con- 
verts it  into  a  kind  of  quagmire.  The  term"  Peat-bog  is  sometimes  employed  as  more 
perfectly  distinctive  of  the  true  B.  from  every  other  kind  of  swamp  or  morass;  the 
term  Peat-moss  is  also  sometimes  employed,  particidarly  in  Scotland,  and  even  simply 
Moss.  The  word  B.  is  of  Irish  origin,  being  from  a  Gael  root  signifying  a  bobbing, 
quaking  motion. 

liogs  of  great  extent  exist  in  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world.  A  veiy  con- 
siderable part  of  the  surface  of  Ireland  is  occupied  with  them.  The  B.  of  Allen  (see 
AiXEN,  Bod  OF)  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  British  islands,  although  its  continuity  is 
not  altog(!lher  unbroken,  strips  of  arable  land  intersecting  it  here  and  there.  The  Sol- 
way  moss  (q.v.),  on  the  western  borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  is  about  7  m.  in  cir- 
cimiference,  Chatmoss  (q.v.),  in  Lancashire,  famous  for  the  engineering  difliculties 
which  it  presented  to  the  formation  of  the  first  great  English  railway,  is  12  sq.m.  in 
extent.  The  swamps  of  tho  e.  of  England  are  in  general  not  peat-bogs,  but  consist 
chietiv  of  soft  mud  or  silt. 

The  general  surface  of  a  B.  is  always  nearly  level,  but  it  is  usually  varicd-vvitli 
rushy  tussocks  rising  above  the  rest,  and  having  a  rather  firmer  soil.  By  the  continued 
growth  of  peat,  the  surface  of  a  B.  is  gradually  elevated;  that  of  Chatmoss,  for  exam- 
ple, rises  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  coimtry,  having  a  gradual  slope  of  30  or  40 
ft.  from  the  center  to  the  solid  land  on  all  ides.  In  rainy  weather,  it  sensibly  swells, 
tiie  spongy  mass  imbibing  water,  whilst  themos.ses  and  other  growing  plants  on  the  sur- 
face prevent  evaporation.  Occasionally,  the  quantity  of  waler  becoming  excessive,  a 
B.  burxtK,  and  i)Ours  a  terrible  deluge'  down  the  course  of  a  stream,  causing  great 
devastation,  not  otdy  by  the  force  of  its  torrent,  but  by  the  enormous  quantities  of  peat 
which  it  deposits  upon  meadows  and  cultivated  fields,  as  has  recently  happened  in  some 
memorable  instances  in  Ireland.  The  depth  of  a  B.  is  sometimes  more  than  40  feet. 
The  spongy  mass  of  which  it  is  formed  shakes  on  the  least  pressure.  Sometimes  it  is 
impossible' to  traverse  it;  in  other  cases,  it  is  possible  only  for  those  who  are  well  accus- 
tomed to  it,  a  false  step  being  a  plunge  into  a  quagmire,  in  which  a  man  sinks  as  in  a 
quicksand.  Safely  is  sometimes  insured  by  "  pattens"— boards  fastened  upon  the  soles 
of  the  feet— a  metliod  which  Mr.  Roscoe  of  Liverpool,  in  his  extensive  operations  for 
reclaiming  land  from  Chatmoss,  employed  also  to  enable  horses  to  work  upon  its  surface. 
It  was  not  the  least  remarkable  triumph  of  the  genius  of  Stephenson,  to  extend  the 
same  principle  to  the  su})i)ort  of  the  railway.  Tradition  reports  that  at  the  battle  of 
Solway,  in  1542,  a  fugitive  troop  of  horse  plunged  into  the  moss,  whicli  instantly  closed 
upon  them;  and  in  the  end  of  the  18th  c,  this  tradition  was  confirmed  by  the  discovery, 
made  bv  peat  digging,  of  a  man  and  horse  in  complett!  armor. 

One'of  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  peat-bogs  is  the  frequent  presence  of  roots  and 
fallen  trunks  of  trees,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  many  feet  below  the  surface. 
From  the  black  bog-oak  of  Ireland,  various  small  fancy  articles  are  manufactured.  The 
circumstance  of  trees  being  found  imbedded  in  bogs,  leads  to  the  conclu.^ion  that  in 
many  instances  these  morasses  originated  in  the  decay  or  partial  destruction  of  ancient 
forests.  This  subject,  however,  along  with  all  that  relates  to  the  origin  and  nature  of 
bogs,  will  lie  treated  iu  the  article  Peat.  It  may  be  jiroper  here  to  mention  that  there  is 
a  popular  division  of  bogs  into  two  classes — red  loga  and  black  horia;  the  decomposition 
of  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  former  being  less  perfect,  and  the  substance,  consequently, 
more  fibrous  and  light  than  in  the  latter.  There  is  indeed  no  precise  line  of  distinction, 
and  all  lulernietliate  conditions  occur.     The  most  extensive  bogs  are  red  bogs,  and  they 
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are  said  to  cover  1,500,000  acres  in  Ireland.  Black  hosrs,  altlioui;^h  comparatively  of 
email  extent,  are  more  numerous,  particularly  in  elevated  di.striets,  for  which  reason 
they  are  sonu  times  called  mountui/i  bogs.  The  deplli  of  red  bogs  is  usually  much  greater 
than  that  of  black  bogs. 

The  convendou  of  bogs  into  good  pasture  or  arable  land,  is  a  subject  of  national 
importance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  laud  now  occupied  by  B.  is 
capable  of  being  renciered  very  productive,  whilst  the  effects  of  extensive  bogs  upon  the 
climate  are  alwa\'s  injurious.  The  reclaiming  of  shallow  mountain  bogs_  is  compara- 
tively easy,  and  In  some  cases  it  is  effected  ])y  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  drainage, 
and  by  tln-owlng  them  at  once  under  cultivation  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  known 
in  Irelaiul  as  the  htzy-hed  method  of  ])lanting  potatoes — the  soil  u\w\\  whicli  the  B.  rests 
being  pa  tially  digged  up  and  thrown  over  its  surface.  Great  difliculties,  however, 
attend  thi;  reclaiming  of  red  bogs.  It  has  unfortunately  happened,  particularly  in  Ire- 
land, that  the  tenures  of  land,  and  the  want  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of 
estates,  have  formed  the  most  insuperable  of  all  obstacles  to  improvements  of  this  kind, 
which,  however,  have  been  carried  on  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  since  the  middle  of 
the  18th  c,  and  have  in  general  proved  highly  remunerative.  A  chief  difficulty,  in  some 
cases,  is  caused  by  thelow  situation  of  the  B.,  and  the  want  of  fnU  for  drainage. 
Another  great  dilhculty  is  preseutetl  by  the  spongy  substance  of  red  bogs  being  extremely 
retentive'of  water,  so  that  a  deep  ditch  only  drains  a  very  narrow  strip  on  each  side  of 
it.  A  difficulty  has  been  also  found  in  disposing  of  the  peat,  where  a  good  soil  being 
known  to  exist  below,  it  has  been  attempted  to  reclaim  land  by  removing  the  peat  instead 
of  draining  it  and  converting  its  own  surface  into  soil.  To  some  extent,  in  such  cases, 
tne  peat  is  advantageously  disposed  of  for  fuel,  or  to  be  used  as  a  sp:x;ies  of  manure  for 
other  soils;  but  the  demand  for  these  purposes  is  oiten  insufficient  for  any  other  than  a 
very  slow  process  of  improvement  in  an  extensive  B.  The  peat  is,  therefore,  some- 
times, by  various  means,  lloated  off,  as  in  the  long-continued  operations  at  Blair-Drum- 
mond,  on  the  banks  of  the  lortli,  the  results  of  which  have  for  many  years  formed  a 
peculiar  feature  on  the  shores  and  in  the  bays  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hrth  of  Forth. 
But  when  a  similar  method  was  more  recently  introduced  in  an  extensive  moss  in  the 
low  lands  of  Kenfrewshire,  the  Clyde  trnstees  interposed  to  ])ievent  it,  in  the  interests 
of  the  navigation  of  the  river.  A  portion  of  the  peat,  taken  I'rom  the  upper  surface,  is 
not  unfreqiieutly  burned  in  heaps  upon  the  spot,  the  ashes  becomin;^  a  manure,  and 
aiisistins  in  tlie  formation  of  a  soil. 

Of  course,  the  tirst  essential  in  the  reclaiming  of  bogs  is  drainage.  The  method  of 
effecting  this  must  be  varied  according  to  circumstances;  but  very  frequently,  after  a 
general  outlet  with  sufficient  fall  has  been  secured,  wide  open  drains  are  cut,  by  which 
the  bog  is  divided  into  strips,  which  again  are  traversed  and  subdivided  by  smaller 
drains.  When  these  drains  begin  to  serve  their  purpo.se,  the  surface  of  the  bog  sinks,  and 
their  depth  is  reduced;  they  ;u-e  then  often  deepened,  and  at  last  a  permanent  system  of 
covered  dr;dus  emptying  themselves  into  open  ditches  is  thus  formed,  and  fits  the  land 
for  all  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  It  is,  hov.ever,  often  plo\ved  before  this  state  of 
things  is  attained,  the  plow-horses  being  shod  with  the  pattens  already  mentioned,  and 
socks  and  coulters  of  unusual  sharpness  being  employed  for  the  cutting  of  the  bog. 
Various  implements  have  al.so  been  devised  for  cutting  the  moss,  to  facilitate  cultivation. 
Lime,  calcareous  sand,  clay,  and  other  manures  are  applied,  according  to  circumstances, 
to  promote  the  conversionof  the  peat  into  useful  soil.  Sometimes  the  first  crop  taken 
from  tlie  plowed  bog  is  a  crop  of  oats;  .sometimes  it  is  found  ])referable  to  begin  with 
rape,  turnip,  or  the  like.  In  some  places  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  fiorin  grass  (see  B£^■T 
Grass)  has  been  sown  on  bogs  in  process  of  being  reclaimed,  and  enormous  crops  have 
been  obtained. — See  Waste  Lands. 

BOGAN.  or  ISTew-Yeak  River,  the  Allan  Water  of  Oxley,  an  interior  stream  of  east 
Australia,  joins  the  Darling  after  a  generally  n.w.  course  of  more  than  3U0  m.,  about 
lat.  30'  s.,  and  Ions;.  146"  east.  Its  source  is  in  the  Harvey  range,  about  lat.  33°  s.,  and 
long.  148'  30'  east.' 

BOG.\Rl)US.  E^-ERARDXJS,  a  m.inister  of  the  early  Dutch  Reformed  church  in  ISew 
■  Amsterdiim.  In  1638  he  married  Anneke  Jans,  a  avUIow,  who  owned  60  acixs  of  laud 
in  what  is  now  an  important  business  part  of  New  York.  The  farm  subsequently  came 
into  posses.sion  of  Trinity  church,  and  has  been  the  occasion  of  many  law  suits  for 
rccoverv  bv  the  heirs  of  Bogardus;  but  they  are  all  in  vain,  the  church's  title  being 
complete.  "  In  1647.  Bogardus  sailed  for  Holland  to  answer  certain  charges  made  by  his 
ecclesia-stical  superiors,  but  lost  his  life  by  shipwreck  in  Bristol  channel. 

BOGARDUS.  JAivrES,  b.  New  York,  1800;  an  inventor.  Among  his  notable  works 
are:  the  eight  day.  three  wheeled,  chronometer  clock,  and  several  other  improvements 
in  time  pieces;  the  ring-flyer  for  spinning  cotton;  the  eccentric  mill,  in  which  both  stones 
run  the  same  way  but  with  different  speed;  an  engraving  machine;  a  t-ransfer  machine 
for  producing  bank-note  plates  from  separate  dies;  the  first  dry  gas  meter;  the  first 
pencil-case  without  a  slot;  a  medallion  engraving  machine;  a  machine  for  engine-turning; 
the  accepted  method  for  making  stampsfor  penny  postage;  a  machine  for  pressing  irlass; 
several  machines  for  cutting  and  workinir  India-rubber;  a  new  horse-power;  a  dyna- 
mometer, and  other  contrivances  of  less  importance.     In  1847  he  put  up  for  his  factory 
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;i  cast-iron  building,  the  first  one  of  tluit  material  ever  erected.     Soon  afterwards  he 
introduced  wroiiglit-irou  beams. 

BOG  BUTTER,  a  very  peculiar  mineral  substance,  which  is  found  in  some  of  the  bogs 
of  Ireland.  It  is  evidently  of  vegetable  origin,  and  has  been  formed  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  i)eat  amidst  which  it  is  found.  In  composition  and  (pialilies  it  exhibits  a 
general  agreement  with  bilnmen,  asphalt,  amber,  and  the  other  mineral  resins;  all  of 
which  are  not  improbably  sui)posed  to  resend)le  it  also  in  their  origin,  although  i)erhaps 
it  is  the  most  recent  of  them  all.  It  contains  about  74  per  cent,  of  carbon;  its  remaining 
constituents  being  oxyiien  and  hydrogen  in  nearl}- equal  proportions.  In  color  and  con- 
sistency, it  much  resembles  butter,  and  at  124''  F.  it  becomes  liquid.  It  is  not  soluble 
in  wati;r,  I)ut  is  readily  dissolved  b}'  alcohol. 

BOGDANOVITCH,  Hii'polytus  TiiEoiioiJovrrcir,  a  distinguished  Russian  poet  of  the 
ISth  c,  was  b.  at  Perevolotchna,  Ijittle  Russia,  in  Dec,  1748.  His  fame  rests  entirely 
upon  his  poem,  Duslwuka,  published  in  1775.  The  story  of  Psyche  forms  the  ground- 
work ol'  the  i)oeni,  which  is  characterized  liy  a  relined  and  graceful  style,  and  vivacious 
playfulness  of  language.  Its  publication  madi;  him  at  once  famous,  as  well  as  obtained 
for  him  the  higii  favor  of  the  court;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  popularity  of 
the  work  was  as  much  owing  to  the  adventitious  circumstances  in  which  it  was  produced 
— nothing  of  the  kind  having  been  previously  atlemjited  in  Russia — as  to  its  intriusie 
merits.  B.,  though  he  wrote  uuich  afterwards,  never  equaled  his  tirst  performance, 
lie  died  in  Jan.,  1803. 

BO'GEN,  a  t.  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Bavaria,  situated  on  the  left  ])ank  of 
the  Danube,  about  6  m.  e.  of  Straubing.  It  has  extensive  breweries,  but  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  chapel,  still  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  built  on  a  neighboring  height. 
Here,  according  to  tradition,  a  hollow  stone  image  of  tlie  Virgin  floated  up  by  the  riv^er, 
remained  stationary;  and  its  miraculous  arrival  had  the  effect  of  converting  a  notorious 
robber  chief,  the  ruins  of  whose  castle  novv  inclose  the  church.  Innumerable  pilgrims 
flocked  to  the  image,  inckuling,  at  various  times,  three  German  emperors,  and  the 
monks  grew  very  wealthy  on  their  offerings.     Pop.  1200. 

BO'GENHAUSEN,  a  village  in  Bavaria,  the  seat  of  the  royal  observatory  of  Munich, 
2  m.  n.e.  of  that  city.  The  observatory,  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  is  in  48"  8'  u.,  and 
11°  36'  east. 

BOGERMANN,  Johann,  who  occupies  a  place  in  history  as  president  of  the  far-famed 
synod  of  Dort,  was  b.  in  157G,  at  the  village  of  Oplewert,  in  Friesland.  He  took  a 
violent  part  in  the  religious  controversies  which  inliamed,  with  unwonted  tire,  the  Dutch 
mind  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  His  hatred  of  Arminiauism  extended  it.self 
(as  theological  hatred  generally  does)  to  the  persons  who  upheld  it,  and  his  zeal  was  on 
various  occasions  gratified  by  securing  the  ])unishment  of  tliose  who  had  the  nusfortune 
to  differ  in  opinion  from  him.  He  translated  and  recommended  Beza's  b(K)k  on  the 
Capital  Punislunent  of  Ileretiesi;  and  about  the  year  1614,  ventured  to  assail  the  great 
Grotius  in  a  polemicai  treatise,  which,  along  witli  most  of  the  angry  literature  of  the 
period,  has  properly  perished.  In  1618,  B.  Avas  elected  president  of  the  synod  of  Dort; 
but  his  conduct  there  does  not  seem  to  liave  given  satisfaction  to  the  Frieslanders  who 
had  delegated  him,  for  he  was  accused  on  his  return  of  having  exceeded  liis  instructions. 
For  one  thing,  however,  B.  deserves  great  credit,  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
vernacular.  Four  other  persons  were  associated  with  him  in  the  task,  l)ut  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  is  chiefly  B.'s  work,  and  is  characterized  by  taste,  fidelity, 
and  purity  of  language.  It  is  still  used  in  the  Dutch  churches.  B.  died  in  1633,  at  Fran- 
eker,  in  the  university  of  which  he  was  primarius  professor  of  divinity. 

BOGGS,  Chakles  Stuart,  b.  N.  J.,  1811;  rear-admiral  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  retired 
in  1873.  He  commanded  the  Varuna  at  the  passage  of  the  forls  below  New  Orleans, 
and  was  specially  jjiaiscd  by  Farragut. 

BOGHAZ  KIE  UI,  I\k'wek,  or  Koi,  a  village  of  Asia  Minor,  vilayet  of  Kastamuui,  88 
m.  s,w.  of  Amasia.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  temple,  supposed  to 
be  tiiat  of  Jupiter  which  Strabo  mentions  (lib.  xii.).  A  perfect  ground-plan  of  the 
building  siill  remains;  the  length  outside  is  219  ft.,  the  breadth  140  ft.,  while  the  cella 
I  measures  87  ft.  by  65.  There  are  several  other  ruins  which  teem  to  identify  B.  K.  as 
the  ancient  Tuvlum. 

I       BOGHEAD    COAL,   bituminous  coal   of  Scotland,  more  valuable  for  making  gas 
than  for  fuel.     Named  from^  the  chief  place  of  deposit.  Boghead,  Linlithgowsliire. 

BOG  IRON  ORE,  a  mineral  of  very  variable  composition,  but  regarded  as  consisting 
essentially  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  water;  the  peroxide  of  iron  oftenamounts  to  about  60 
per  cent,  the  water  to  about  20.  Phospho-:c  acid  is  usually  present  in  quantities  vary- 
ing from  2  to  11  per  cent.  Silicic  acid,  alumina,  oxide  of  manganese,  and  other  sub- 
stances, which  seem  accidentally  present,  make  uj)  the  rest.  B.  I.  O.  occurs  chiefly  in 
alluvial  soils,  in  bogs,  meadows,  lakes,  etc.  It  is  of  a  brown,  yellowish-brown,  or 
blackish  brown  color.  Some  of  its  varieties  are  earthy  and  friable,  formed  of  dull  dusty 
particles;  some  are  in  masses  of  an  earthy  fracture,  often  vesicular;  and  .some  more 
comj^act,  witli  conchoidal  fracture.     It  is  abundant  in  some  of  the  northern  and  western 
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islands  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  northern  countiics  of  Europe  generally;  also  in  North 
America.  When  smelted,  it  yields  good  iron.  Sec  luox,  Ores  ok.  From  wliat  source 
the  iron  iu  B.  I.  O.  is  derived,  lias  often  been  a  subject  of  discussion;  but  Klu-enberg 
appears  to  have  determined  tliat  it  proceeds  from  the  shields  of  aiiimalcides,  aud  he 
regards  the  mineral  itself  as  composed  of  incalculable  multitudes  of  these  shields.  He 
found  in  the  maishes  about  Berlin  a  substance  of  a  deep-ochre  yellow  passing  into  red, 
which  covered  the  bottom  of  tlie  ditches,  and  which,  wlien  it  liad  beconui  dry  after  the 
evaporation  of  the  water,  appeared  e.vactly  like  oxide  of  iron;  l)ut  wliicli  under  tlie 
microscope  was  found  to  consist  of  slender  articulated  threads,  loruied  of  the  partly 
silicious  and  partly  ferruginous  shields  of  Gailhiiclla  ferrugiiica. 

BOG  MOSS.     See  Sphagnum. 

BOG  NOE  BEDS.     See  London  Clay. 

BOGODOUKHOV ,  or  Bouodukhov',  a  fortified  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Kharkov,  29  m.  u.w.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  Merle— tlie  clii(  f 
industry  of  its  population,  which  amounts  to  about  10,000,  consisting  in  leather-dressing 
and  boot-making.     B.  has  also  a  considerable  trade  iu  cattle  and  hides. 

BOGOMILI,  a  religious  sect  which  came  into  notice  in  the  12th  c,  whose  chief  seat 
was  in  Tlirace.  They  resembled  the  Paulicians  and  Kathari.  Their  name,  whicli  is 
derived  from  the  Bulgarian />o(7,  "Lord,"  and  nulni,  "  have  mercy,"  refers  to  the  fre- 
quency of  their  prayers.  The  basis  of  tlieir  creed  Avas  as  follows:  Out  of  the  eternal 
divine  essence  or  being  sprang  two  principles — Satanael  and  Logos;  the  former,  at  tirst 
good,  afterwards  rebelled,  and  created  in  opposition  to  the  original  spiritual  universe  a 
world  of  nuitter  and  hunuin  beings.  These  human  beings,  however,  received  from  tlie 
Supreme  Father  a  life-spirit;  but" this  was  kept  iu  slavery  by  Satanael  until  tlie  Logos  or 
Christ  came  down  from  heaven,  and  assuming  a  phantom  body,  broke  tlie  power  of  the 
evil  spirit,  who  was  liencefortli  called  only  S'atan.  The  B.,  like  all  similar  .sects,  prac- 
ticed a  severe  asceticism,  despised  images,  aud  rejected  the  sacraments.  Instead  of 
baptism,  they  placed  their  hands,  and  an  apocryphal  gospel  of  St.  John,  on  the  head  of 
the  neophyte,  singing  at  the  .same  time  the  Lord's  Piayer,  which  lliey  repeated  .seven 
times  duriuir  the  day,  and  five  times  during  the  night.  They  accepted  tlie  whole  of  the 
New  Testarnent,  but  of  the  Old  Testament  only  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  which  they 
interpreted  allegorically.  In  1118,  that  vehement  hater  of  heretics,  Alexius  Comuenus, 
burned  their  leader  Basilius.  Persecution,  however,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  B.,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Bosnia  (16th  c),  we  find  that  the  greatest 
number  of  the  renegade  Christians  wiio  embraced  the  religon  of  the  conquerors  belonged 
to  this  sect.     There  are  some  B.  even  at  the  present  day. 

BO  GOS,  negroes  living  in  the  highlands  n.  of  Abyasinia,  believed  to  number  about 
10,000,  and  speiiking  the  Beleu  and  Tigre  tongues.  They  profess  Christianity,  but  have 
little  knowleilge  of  it,  and  are  tributary  to  Abyssinia.  Their  country  is  rich  iu  line  tim- 
ber, fruits,  and  wild  animals. 

BOGOTA',  more  fully  SANTA  FE  DE  BOGOTA',  in  South  America,  the  federal  cap- 
ital of  tlie  United  States  of  Colomlua,  formerly  New  Granada.  It  is  situated  within  the 
limits  of  Cundinamarca,  in  lat.  4"  6'  n.,  and  long.  78'  30'  w.,  on  a  table-land,  which, 
at  an  elevation  of  8694  ft.  above  the  sea,  separates  the  basin  of  tlie  Magdalcna  from  that 
of  the  Orinoco.  Independently  of  its  political  importance,  B.  occupies  a  commanding- 
position  in  relation  to  commerce.  It  lies  on  the  most  convenient  route  between  Quito 
and  tlie  Caribbean  sea;  while,  by  navigable  affluents  of  the  Orinoco  and  tlie  Ttlagdalena, 
distant  respectively  37  and  55  m..  it  enjoys  a  twofold  access  to  tide-water.  Its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  too,  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  a  great  city  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
large  population.  The  table-land  measures  about  60  m.  from  n.  to  s.,  and  about 30  from 
e.  to  w.,  being  liounded  on  all  sides  b}'  mountains  which,  though  lofty  enough  to  givo 
shelter,  are  jet  below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow^  This  extensive  plain — a  temperate 
zone  on  the  verge  of  the  equator  with  a  singularlj'  genial  and  salubrious  climate — \% 
exceedingly  fertile,  yielding  abundant  crops  of  wheat  and  barley,  as  also  generallv  of 
the  leguminous  plants  cultivated  in  Europe;  while,  favored  as  it  is  with  two  rainy  sea- 
sons in  a  year,  it  is  as  rich  in  pasture  as  in  grain,  affording  amiile  sustenance  to  wuta'iV' 
ous  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle.  B.  was  founded  in  1588,  consisting  then  <A  131 
houses  in  honor  of  the  12  apostles.  In  1800,  it  contained  21,404  inhabitants;  i.ii  Iq 
1821,  30.000:  and  now  it  is  stated  at  50,000.  Prospectively,  also,  tlie  surrounding  (npun- 
tains  ]iroinis(!,  one  day,  to  give  to  industry  manj'  valuable  minerals,  such  as  iroo,  coal, 
and  salt.  The  last  two,  in  fact,  have  already  been  obtained  to  sonic  extent.  ]\Iines  of 
emeralds,  gold,  silver,  and  cojiper  are  also  said  to  exist  within  the  same  district.  B.  is 
regularly  and  handsomely  built.  It  has  four  public  squares  and  five  elegant  bridges  ovei 
two  small  rivulets — the  San  Francisco  and  the  San  Augustin.  Like  every  place  in 
Spanish  America,  it  teems  with  churches  and  convents — two  of  the  latter  overhanging 
the  city  on  twin  hill-tops  at  a  height  of  2500  ft.  above  the  general  level.  B.  likewise  pos- 
sesses, in  addition  to  official  buildings,  a  mint,  a  theater,  a  university,  and  spacious  bar- 
racks. A  short  way  from  the  city,  the  rivulets  above  mentioned  join  a  stream  of  the 
same  name  ;i*tlie  town  itself. — TJie  river  Bogota,  otherwise  called  the  Funclia,  is  in  itself 
an  object  of  physical  interest.     It  is  the  single  outlet  of  the  waters  of  the  table-laud, 
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wliich,  both  from  geological  features  and  from  nlioriginnl  traditions,  appears  lohave 
oiico  been  a  bmd-lockcd  t):isin,  somewlint  like  tlio  still  loftier  iuul  lariier  ])l:itcau  of  Titi- 
<;aca.  }U'  lliis  as  it  may,  the  river  15.  luis  loiunl,  if  it  has  not  foreecl,  a  passage  for  itself 
towards  the  .MagdaUiia.  At  the  cataract  of  Tecpiendama  the  waters  plung(,'Overa  preci- 
pice !i()0  ft.  Iiigli;  and  tlie  clouds  of  spray  clot  lie  the  adjacent  grounds  in  the  most  ]u.\- 
uiiant  vegetation.  About  the  center  of  this  cataract,  known  as  the  fall  of  Teqnendania, 
stands  tile  natural  bridge  of  Icotionzo,  formed  as  if  by  the  fortuitous  jamming  of  rocks 
from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cleft.  Between  the  crest  and  the  foot  of  this  fearful  tor- 
rent, there  exists  a  difference  of  climate,  which  is  obviously  disproportioncd  to  the  mere 
dilference  of  elevation;  and  the  excess  may  ])erhaps  I>e  ascribed,  in  conjunction  -with 
the  ceaseless  moisture,  to  the  wall  like  prccipici;  beliiud,  which,  besides  intercepting  the 
winds,  increases  by  reHeetiou  tlie  heat  of  the  sun. 

BOGOTJSLAV,  or  Bogusl.w/,  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kiev/,  about  70  m. 
s.s.e.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  Kossa,  and  has  a  pop.  of  GOUO,  chiefly 
Jews. 

BOG  EPA  V  IN.  This  singular  name  has  been  applied  to  a  lesion  of  the  hock-joint  of 
the  horse,  consisting  in  distension  of  tlie  capsule  inclosing  tlie  joint.  It  usually  arises 
suddenly  from  a  sprain  in  action.  It  most  commonly  affects  yonng  horses  with  defect- 
ive hocks,  and  is  associated  with  other  indications  of  weakness  of  the  injured  joint. 

Sipnptoms. — As  the  immediate  result  of  a  violent  sprain,  the  hock  becomes'  swollen, 
hot,  and  tender,  and  tliere  is  considerable  lameness.  The  acute  symptoms  subside 
readiiy,  but  a  circumscribed  swelling  remains  towards  the  front,  inner,  and  lower  part 
of  the  joint.  Tlie  swelling  is  soft,  partly  disappears  on  pressure,  if  the  joint  is  moved; 
but  on  the  horse  standing  firmly  on  its  limbs,  the  projection  is  distinctly  visible.  At 
every  reeuriing  strain,  lameness  supervenes,  but  commonly  passes  off  within  a  short 
time.  If  the  JB.  S.  has  accidentally  occurred  in  a  young  horse  with  good  hocks,  it  may 
never  be  attended  with  inconvenience,  and  the  acute  symptoms  mentioned  do  not  relapse. 

Treatmeid. — The  treatment  of  B.  S.  consists  in  the  api)lication  of  stimulating  embro- 
cations, or  mild  blisters,  in  the  early  stage,  in  severe  cases,  tlie  golden  oiiiTment  of 
iodine  is  the  best  application;  but  we  can  (ndy  obtain  a  reduction  in  the  intlamiiialory 
symptoms,  and  disappearance  of  the  lameness.  The  capsular  ligament  vhieh  is  injured 
is  never  again  completely  restored,  and  the  horse  is  more  or  less  blemislied  for  life. 
See  Sp.vvin. 

EOG-TEOTTER,  an  appellation  sometimes  contemptuously  given  to  the  lower  class 
of  the  Irish  peasantry,  has  its  origin  in  tlic  ability  acquired  by  many  of  them  of  traver- 
sing the  extensive  bogs  of  their  native  country,  passing  from'tussock  to  tussock,  where 
a  stranger  would  find  no  secure  footing,  and  in  the  frequent  use  which  they  have  made 
of  this  al)ility  to  escape  from  soldiers,  officers  of  police,  or  other  punsuers. 

EOGL'E,  Rev.  David,  the  founder  of  the  London  missionary  society,  was  a  native 
of  Berwickshire,  being  b.  at  Hallydown,  Feb.,  1700.  After  studying  at'the  Edinburgh 
university,  and  obtaining  his  license  as  a  preacher  in  connection  with  the  church  of 
Scotland,  he,  in  1771,  went  to  London,  where  he  was  for  some  lime  engaged  in  tuition. 
He  afterwards  accepted  the  charge  of  an  independent  cluu-ch  at  Gosport,  a\  liere  he  estab- 
lished a  seminary  for  tiie  education  of  students  who  purposed  to  become  Independent 
ministers,  an  institution  which  had  a  great  iniluence  on  the  connection,  as  well  when  it 
had  this  object  in  view  as  afterwards,  when  it  became  a  school  for  the  training  of  mis- 
sionaries. B.  now  conceived  the  idea  of  a  grand  missionary  scheme,  which  was  ulti- 
mately realized  in  the  London  missionary  society.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the 
establi.sluucnt  of  the  British  and  foreign  Bilde  society  and  the  religious  tract  society. 
From  this  time  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Oct.,  18~o,  he  devoted  himself  zeal- 
ously to  the  cause  of  missions.  On  his  death,  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  London 
missionary  society  was  convened,  and  resolutions  passed  expressive  of  its  sense  of 
bereavement,  and  of  the  benefits  which  the  deceased  had  conferred  on  the  society. 
B.  was  the  author  oi  An  Exmy  on  the  Divine  Atithoiity  of  the  Neio  Testament,  whicli  has 
had  a  circulation  only  second  to  that  of  Bunyan's  FUgriw's  Progress,  having  been  trans- 
elated  into  French.  Italian.  German,  and  Spanish;  also  Discourses  on  the  MilUhimn;  and 
in  connection  with  Dr.  James  Bennet,  a  History  of  Dissenters,  from  the  revolution  of  1688 
to  1808. 

BOGUS,  bad.  or  counterfeit;  colloquially  applied  to  coin,  notes,  and  even  persons, 
to  indicate  spuriousness  or  fraud.  It  is  said  to  be  a  partial  pronunciation  of  the  name  of 
one  Bonghese,  a  counterfeiter  and  rogue  in  general,  who  some  years  ago  victimized  the 
people  of  the  western  states. 

BOIIADDIN,  or  Boir.\  Eddyn  (Atu't.-Moii.assen  YusrF-iBX-SnEDAD).  1145-1235; 
an  Aratiian  writer  and  statesman,  eminent  in  the  study  of  the  Koran,  as  well  as  in  juris- 
prudence. By  a  work  o!)  the  Lairs  and  Discipline  of  Sacred  War,  he  gained  the  favor  of 
the  famous  Salad  in.  and  was  attached  to  the  sultan  thereafter,  serving  in  several  embas- 
sies, and  as  judge  of  the  army,  and  judge  of  .lerusalem;  unde"  Saladin's  successor  he 
was  cadi  of  Aleppo,  where  he  founded  a  college.  B.  continued  his  intellectual  lal)ors  to 
the  age  of  90.  Ilis  most  important  work  was  a  Life  of  Saladin,  highly  eulogistic,  but 
very  instructive. 
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BOHEMIA  (Ger.  i?//7i' »?("»),  formerly  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  now  formin;];  a 
part  of  tiic  Aiistro-IIuiiiiariaii  inoiiurchy,  is  situated  in  lat.  4^'  oo' t(j  51  ;')'  n.,  and  ionj;. 
12  to  16  40  east.  It  is  hounded  u.  l)y  Saxony  and  I'russian  Silesia,  c.  l)y  Prussia  lu.d 
Monivia,  s.  by  Lower  Austria,  and  w.  In'  Bavaria.  It  has  au  area  of  19, 822  sq.ni;  pop. 
'69,  5,140,544;  '75,  5,301, 5(l().  It  is  divided  into  thirteen  circles — vi/.,  Prague,  Leit- 
meritz,  Jiiug-Bunzlau,  Jiein,  Koniggriltz,  Clirudim,  Caslau,  Tahor,  Budweis,  Piseli, 
Piiscn,  Eger,  and  Saaz.  It  contains  nearly  400  cities;  250  niarlvct-towns;  and  650,000 
dwellingdiouses.  B.  is  surrountled  on  all  sides  by  lofty  inounlaiu  ranges,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  Riesengebirge  (part  of  the  Sudetic  chain)  on  the  u.e.,  dividing  B.  from 
Prussia  and  bilesia,  and  attaining,  in  the  peak  of  the  Schneekoppe,  a  lieiglit  of  5JT5  ft. ; 
ou  the  n.w.,  the  Erzgebirge,  witii  a  height,  in  some  places,  of  more  Ihiin  4000  ft.;  on 
the  S.W.,  the  Bohmerwald,  reaching  in  its  highest  point  an  elevation  of  46i;]  feet.  Off- 
sets from  these  traverse  the  interior  of  the  country,  which  lias  an  undulating  surface, 
sloping  generally  to  the  center.  B.  has  several  line  valleys,  the  chief  of  which  are  those 
of  the  Moldau  and  tlie  Elbe.  The  country  belongs  to  the  upper  basin  of  the  EHie.  which 
rises  in  the  Riesengebirge  range;  and  it  is  well  watered  by  the  affluents  of  that  river,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  ]Moldau — which  has  its  source  in  the  Bohmerwald,  and  which 
is  navigable  from  Budweis  to  j\Ielnik,  where  it  joins  the  Elbe,  a  distatiec  of  148  m. — 
the  I'^ger,  Iser,  Aupa,  3Ietau,  Biela,  and  Erlitz.  B.  has  no  lakes  of  any  considerable 
size. 

The  climate  of  B.  is  cold  in  the  mountainous  regions,  the  liigher  peaks  being 
covered  with  snow  during  a  great  portion  of  the  j'ear,  "but  mild  in  tiie  valleys,  and, 
on  the  whole,  healthful. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  B.  is  varied  and  extensive,  consisting  of  silver,  tin,  copper, 
lend,  iron,  cobalt,  alum,  sulphur,  graphite,  calamine,  cinnabar,  porcelain  cla}',  with  .sev- 
eral precious  and  ornamented  stones,  such  as  Bohemian  garnet  (iiijropi).  rubies,  sapphires, 
etc.  Of  coal,  B.  produces  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Austrian  empire  togetiier.  It 
also  yields  a  large  supply  of  asphaltum.  Mineral  springs  are  abundant,  and  those  of 
Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Eger-Frauzeusbad,  Teplitz,  Elisenbad,  etc.,  are  celebrated  places 
of  resort. 

The  soil  of  B.  is  generally  fertile.  More  than  one  half  of  the  area  ((.iisists  of  arable 
land;  neariv  one  eighth  is  laid  out  in  meadows  and  gardens;  pastures  form  about  a 
twelfth;  vineyards,  a  very  small  portion;  and  forests  cover  nearly  a  third.  The  wlieat 
raised  in  B.  is  about  a  seventh  of  the  produce  of  the  whole  Austrian  emi)ire.  The 
rye,  barley,  and  oats  are,  the  first  a  fourth,  and  the  latter  two  a  sixth  of  all  the  pro- 
duce of  thes3  kinds  of  grain.  This  indicates  an  agricultural  importance  to  the  country, 
in  relation  to  the  Austro- Hungarian  empire,  not  to  be  easily  estimated.  Flax  and 
liops  are  important  products  in  a  manufacturing  point  of  view;  the  yearly  crop  of 
flax  amounts  to  300,000  cvvts.  Bohemian  hops  are  famous,  and  50  O'OO  cwl--.  are  on 
an  average  produced  yearly.  A  great  variety  of  fruit  is  cultivated  and  ex')orted  in 
lai-ge  quaniities.  Thi;  culture  of  the  vine  is  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Prague  and  the 
lower  pari  of  the  Elbe. 

Variois  kinds  of  game  are  found,  and  the  breed  of  pheasants  is  celebrated.  Horned 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  are  reared  extensively  in  some  districts;  and  in  the  s., 
gee.se  form  an  important  item  in  the  resources  of  the  country. 

In  manufactures,  B.  holds  a  very  high  place  among  continental  countries.  It  is  the 
chief  center  of  dyeing  and  calico-printing.  The  linen  manufacture,  which  is  more 
extensive  than  that  of  all  the  other  Austrian  provinces  together,  consists  of  damask, 
cambric,  lawn,  and  other  tine  varieties,  in  addition  to  the  (mlinary  qualities  of  cloth. 
Of  the  40:5.000  spindles  employed  in  flax-spinning  in  the  empire,  Bf)henua  reckons 
260,400.  The  chief  seat  of  the  woolen  mamifact\^re  is  Eeichenberg  and  its  neighbor- 
hood. Another  important  branch  of  industry  is  the  paper-manufacture,  (jf  which  B. 
pos.sesses  more  thaji  the  half.  The  glass-works  of  B.  are  celebrated,  and  very  numer- 
ous and  extensive,  affording  employment  to  thousands.  Beet-root  sugar  is  manufac- 
tured extensively,  and  there  are  hundred-!  of  breweries  and  brandy  distilleries  through- 
out the  country,  but  they  are  mostly  on  a  small  scale.  The  manufaetui-e  of  iron  is 
considerable.  The  position  of  B.  secures  it  a  large  transit  trade.  Steam-packets  ply 
on  the  Ell)e  and  Moldau;  the  horse-railway  which,  till  1869,  connected  these  rivers  at 
Budweis  and  Linz.  was  the  oldest  on  the  continent.  B.  has  good  roads,  and  there  is  an 
excellent  system  of  railways  centering  in  the  capital,  Prajrue. 

Popitlaihii,  lldvjion,  and  Edncntion. — The  Czechs,  a  Slavonic  race,  form  the  bulk  of 
the  people.  They  number  2,930,300,  and  dwell  chiefly  in  the  center  and  e.  of  the 
country.  The  German  population,  amounting  to  1,835,830,  reside  mainly  ow  the  out- 
skirts, especially  in  the  n.e.  The  few  remaining  are  Jews.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  population  (4,599,400)  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  (church,  but  other 
religious  are  tolerated;  the  number  of  Protestants  only  amounts  to  166.0(10,  and  tljc 
number  of  Jews  is  99,n0.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Prague,  and  the  three  bishops  of  Leitmeritz,  Koniggriltz,  and  I^.udweis.  Tlie 
monasteries  and  convents  number  between  120  and  130.  Education  is  much  more 
widely  diffused  than  in  any  of  the  other  provinces  of  Au.stria.  The  educational 
establishments  include  the  university  of  Prague,  20  gymnasia,  and  30  other  higher 
schools;  besides  4,550  public  schools.     B.  sends  54 — about  a  fourth  of  the;  203 — mem- 
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hers  to  tlic  lower  liousc  of  the  Austrian  rcichsratli,  or  parliament  of  the  western  part 
of  the  empire. 

JUiitorti. — The  Bcii  (q.^■.),  from  Avhom  B.  derives  its  name,  settled  in  tlie  country  in 
the  2d  c.  Ji.c,  but  were  expelled  l)y  the  Murconiaiini  about  the  be2;innini^  of  tlie  Chris- 
tian era.  Tlie  victors  llieniselves  soon  gave  place  to  others,  and  as  early  as  tiie  5th  c. 
A.D.,  uc  lind  15.  i)eoi)leil  by  the  Czeclis,  a  Slavic  race.  In  the  latter  jmrt  of  tlic  0th  c, 
Svvatophdi,  the  kiiii;  of  JMoravia,  subjui^ated  Bohemia  and  inlroduecd  Christianity. 
After  his  death,  tlie  dukes  of  Prague,  who  in  1061  had  the  title  of  king  conferred  on 
them,  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  ruled  the  country  as  a  .state  in  the  (jrcrnuui  empire 
until  i:jOG.  when  the  last  of  the  dynasty  was  assassinated. 

From  i;510  to  14;j7,  B.  was  ruled  by  kings  of  the  house  of  Luxend)urg.  In  the  time 
of  "Wenzel  I\'.  (\Vencesla.s),  a  reformation  of  religion  took  j)laee  undier  John  Iliiss 
(q.v.)  and  Jerome  of  Prague  ((j.v.).  After  the  deatli  of  AVen/el  IV.,  the  imjirudent 
measures  adopted  by  the  emperor  Sigismund  excited  in  B.  a  war  of  sixleen  years'  dura- 
tion, which  ended  in  making  B.  an  elective  kingdom.  In  14.'38,  the  shrewd  and  able 
Protestant  noble,  George  von  Podiebrad,  ascended  the  throne.  His  successor,  Ladislaus 
(1471-l.jlG),  was  elected  (1490)  to  the  throne  of  Hungary,  and  removed  the  royal  resi- 
dence to  Ofen,  where  al.so  his  sou  and  successor,  Lewis  (1.51G-26),  resided.  After  j. is 
death  in  battle  against  the  Turks  at  Moliacz  (in26),  B.  and  Hungary  passed  in,to  the 
hands  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria,  who  had  married  Lewis's  sister.  From  that  time, 
the  history  of  B.  nu-rges  in  the  history  of  Austria  (q.v.). 

Bolu  iiiiiiii  Lifcrttf'/n-.— The  Czechs  of  B.  possess  a  literature  older  than  that  of  any 
other  people  of  the  Slavonic  stem.  Its  origin  may  be  dated  with  certainty  as  early  as 
tlie  10th  century.  Of  the  oldest  period — or  before  the  time  of  John  IIuss  the  reformer 
— 21  poetical  and  more  than  50  prose  works  are  extant.  Among  the  former,  the  remains 
of  a  collection  of  ballads,  etc.,  made  in  the  13th  c,  are  remarkable  for  their  poetical 
merit.  Jolui  Huss  in  B.,  like  Luther  in  German}-,  began  a  new  era  in  literature  (1409 
-1520);  l)ut  the  impulse  of  his  example  was  far  more  important  than  his  own  writings. 
The  literaiy  remains  of  the  Hussite  sects  in  the  loth  c. — dogmatic,  polenuc,  and  a.scetic 
works — are  still  numerous  in  the  old  libraries  and  arcliives  of  B.,  though  very  many 
of  them  perished  in  the  flames  the  Jesuits  kindled  during  the  thirty  years'  war.  Even 
so  late  as  1750,  the  Jesuit,  Antony  Konias,  boasted  that  he  had  burned  00,000  Bohemian 
books.  Of  historical  works  of  this  period,  some  remains  have  been  edited  by  Palacky 
in  his  Scri'plores  lienini  l>/>hemicart/m,  1829. 

The  period  1520-1020  is  regarded  by  the  Bohemians  as  their  golden  age  of  literature. 
In  this  time,  especially  under  Rudolf  II.  (1570-1011),  the  arts  and  sciences  were  gener- 
ally cultivated.  Prague  had  two  universities  and  sixteen  schools,  and  the  Bohemian 
language  had  reacheil  its  highest  point  of  c*ultivation.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said 
that  tiic  literary  ■works  of  this  period  display  anj' great  origiiialit}' of  genius.  Among 
the  most  noticeable  is  a  Bohemian  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was  tinished  in  15 
years  by  8  scholars,  assembled  by  John  of  Zerotin  at  his  castle  of  Kralic,  in  ^ioravia, 
and  was  published  1579-90.     It  is  a  model  of  pure  and  elegant  Bohemian. 

In  Dec,  1774,  an  imperial  decree  was  issued,  ordaining  that  the  German  language 
should  be  emploj^ed  by  all  teachers,  lecturers,  etc.,  in  the  upjier  schools.  This  liarsh 
measure  excited  considerable  opposition;  and  several  writers  came  forward  to  vindicate 
the  claims  of  the  persecuted  dialect,  and  to  develop  its  powers;  but  their  efforts  were 
attended  with  little  success. 

A  new  and  better  era  began  in  1818,  with  the  discovery  of  valuable  remains  of  old 
literature,  and  the  publication  of  edicts  favorable  to  the  use  of  the  Bohemian  language 
in  schools.  Since  that  time,  the  progress  of  the  language,  as  a  vehicle  of  literature  and 
science,  has  been  rapid,  and  a  love  of  the  old  dialect  has  been  extended  through  all  classes 
of  society.  In  Bohemian  poetry  and  belles-lettres,  the  names  of  (.zelakowsky,  Kollar, 
Holly,  Langer,  and  Schneider,  are  distinguished.  Among  scientific  writers,  mention 
may  be  made  of  Jungmann,  Sch^uarik,  Wenzel  Hanka,  and  Presl.  In  history  and 
arciiseology,  the  names  of  Palacky,  Tomek,  Schafarik,  and  Wocel  are  worthy  of  notice. 
Papers  entirely  political  and  of  mixed  politics  and  literature  circulate  more  largely  in  B. 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  In  1875,  108  papers  were  published  in  Bohemian, 
11  daily.  Since  1831,  a  committee  for  the  cultivation  of  Bohemian  literature  has  been 
in  existence.  Several  important  works,  among  them  Schafarik's  Raroiiic-  Antiqintias, 
and  Jungmann's  Large  Lexicon,  and  his  Literary  Ilintory,  have  been  published  by  aid  of 
the  committee. 

The  Iio]iei)da7ilanriunge  is  one  of  the  best  dialects  of  the  west-Slavonic ;  it  is  spoken 
not  only  in  B..  but  also  in  Moravia,  and  among  the  Slowaks  in  Hungary.  Among  its 
sister-dialects,  it  is  distinguished  by  copiousness  of  root-words,  great  flexibility  in  com- 
binations, precision,  and  accurate  grammatical  structure;  but  like  all  the  Slavonic  and 
most  modern  dialects,  it  has  no  specific  form  for  tlie  passive  voice  of  tlie  verb.  The 
orthography  introduced  by  John  Hus.;  in  the  15th  c.  is  precise  and  consistent  with  itself. 
Every  letter  of  the  Roman  alphabet  has  its  one  distinct  .sound.  Bohemian  prosody  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  mo«t  European  languages  by  the  use  of  quantity  instead  of 
accent,  so  that  it  can  copy  faithfullj'  all  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  meters.  No  other 
modern  language  can  translate  the  ancient  classics  so  readily  and  yet  .so  completely  and 
forcibly,  as  the  Bohemian.     Its  grammatical  forms  are  complicated  and  difiicult. 
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BOHEMIAN  BRETH'REN  is  the  name  of  a  religious  society  which  was  first  instituicci 
in  Prague  about  the  middle  of  the  lOlli  century.  It  was  originally  coniposed  of  rem- 
nants of  the  Hussites.  Dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  t!ic  Calixtines  (q.v.),  they  lielook 
themselves,  in  14oo,  to  th  (borders  of  Silesia  and  ]\I(jravia,  where  they  settled,  llere  they 
dwelt  in  separate  communities,  and  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Brothers  of  tlio 
Rule  of  Christ.  'I'lieir  adversaries  often  confounded  tliem  with  t!ie  "W'aldeuses  and  Picards. 
while  on  account  of  tlieir  being  compelled  during  per.secutiou  to  hide  in  caves  and  solitary 
places,  they  were  also  called  cave-dwellers  (grubenheinur).  In  spite  of  oppression,  such 
was  the  constancy  of  their  faith  and  purity  of  their  morals,  that  they  became  proloundly 
respected,  and  their  numbers  greatly  increased.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  their  creed  wa;; 
the  denial  of  the  ordinary  Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstautiation;  hut.  in  truth,  they 
rejected  tradition  generally,  and  professed  to  found  their  tenets  onlv  on  the  Bible. 
Their  ecclesiastical  constitution  and  church  discipline — of  which  tlie  Lutheran  reformers 
spoke  highly — was  a  close  imitation  of  that  of  the  primitive  Christian  conmmnitics. 
Thcj-  even  went  the  length  of  practically  denying  anything  to  be  secular;  and,  under 
the  impression  that  religion  should  consciously  penetrate  and  characterize  the  entire  life 
of  men,  they  extended  ecclesiastical  authority  over  the  very  details  of  domestic  life.  Their 
chief  functionaries  were  bishops,  seniors  and  conseniors,  presbyters  or  preachers,  adiles, 
and  acolytes.  Their  first  bishop  was  consecrated  by  a  Waldensian  bishop;  though  they 
never  united  themselves  with  the  Bohemian  Waldenses.  It  was  against  their  j)rinciples 
to  engage  in  war;  and  liaving,  on  several  occasions,  refused  to  take  up  arms,  they  were 
at  hust  deprived  of  th;'ir  religious  privileges.  The  result  was,  that,  in  1548.  about  a 
thousand  of  the  brelhicn  removed  to  Poland  and  Prussia.  The  contract  which  the.=e 
exiles  entered  into  with  the  Polish  reformers  at  Sandomir,  14th  April,  1570,  and,  still 
more,  the  religious  peace  concluded  by  the  Polish  states  in  1572,  secured  their  tolera- 
tion; but  subsequently,  in  consequence  of  the  persecutions  of  king  Sigismund  III.  ,fhey 
imited  themselves  more  closely  to  the  Protestants,  though  oven  at  the"  present  day  they 
retain  somctliing  of  their  old  ecclesiastical  constitution.  The  brethren  who  remained  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  obtained  a  little  freedom  under  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.,  and 
had  their  chief  seat  at  Fulnek,  in  Moravia.  In  the  17th  e.,  a  number  removed  into  Hun- 
gary, but  during  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  were  coerced  iflto  Catholicism.  The  thirty 
years'  war,  so  disastrons  to  the  Bohemian  Protestants,  entirely  broke  up  the  societies  of 
the  B.  B. :  but  aftcrv/ards  they  united  again,  tliougii  in  secrecy.  Their  exodus  about 
1722  occasioned  the  formation,  in  Lusatia,  of  the  United  Brethren,  or  Herrnhuters. 
Sec  Moravians. 

BOHEJiIAX  FOREST,  or  Boiimerwald,  the  mountainous  boundary  between 
Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  separating  the  basins  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Danube;  extending  130 
m.  from  s.e.  to  n.w. ;  the  highest  summits  4848  and  4748  ft  above  tide.  Most  of  the  iran^e 
is  covered  with  dense  forests.     A  railway  crosses  it  through  the  valley  of  the  Cham. 

BOHEMIAN  LAXGUAGE  and  LITERATURE  have  been  subjected  to  literary 
culture  from  about  the  9tli  century.  The  language  is  the  harshest  and  strongest  of  the 
many  dialects  of  tlie  Slavonic  family.  It  abounds  in  consonants  so  mixed  that  to  Eng 
lish  eyes  the  words  apjiear  unpronounceable.  The  Bohemians  call  themselves  Czechs 
{CecJii,  pronounced  tchek-hi),  and  claim  to  be  the  original  of  their  family  of  people.". 
Christianity  was  introduced  near  the  close  of  the  9th  c,  and  a  few  fragments  of  pre- 
Christian  literature  were  found  in  1817  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  a  church  steeple. 
The  first  literary  produet-ons  of  consequence,  however,  were  due  to  the  early  German 
Christians,  and  were  written  m  Latin.  It  was  n.ot  until  the  beginning  of  the  14Ui  c, 
under  Charles  IV.  of  Germany,  that  the  native  language  obtained  imperial  favor, 
Dalimil  wrote  his  lihyming  Cfironicle  of  Bohemia  about  1314,  ana  traTislations  were  made 
from  the  Latin  and  other  languages  into  the  Bohemian  tongue.  Sir  John  Mandeville's 
travels  was  one  of  the  "books  earliest  translated,  and  a  complete  version  of  his  adventures 
was  made  about  the  end  of  the  century.  Among  those  who  should  be  mentioned  as 
original  writers  are  Tliomas  Stitnj^-the  domestic  moralist,  Duba  the  jurist,  and  Flaska 
the  didactic  poet.  The  next  generatlon»  witnessed  the  attempts  at  both  religious  and 
linguistic  r.fonn  that  came  to  an  end  in  the  burning  of  John  Hu.ss  and  the  persecution 
that  followed.  The  Bohemian  language  was.  indeed,  brouglit  into  general  use,  and  served, 
the  disputants  on  both  sides:  l)ut  little  w\as  assigned  to  its  keeping  except  the  ephemeral 
productions  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  strife.  A  large  collection  of  these  wu)rks,  saved 
from  destiuction  by  the  invading  Swedes,  is  still  preserved  in  the  library  of  Stockholm. 
Of  more  permanent  interest  is  Paul  Zidek's  Hi^^iorxf  of  the  World,  the  travels  of  Leo  of 
Rosmital  through  various  parts  of  Europe;  those  of  Kobatmk  in  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  of  John  of  Lobkowitz  in  Palestine.  In  the  16th  c.  there  was  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  pro.se  in  various  departments  of  literature.  Weleslawin,  Paprocky,  and  Hayek 
of  Liboczun  wrote  popular  histories;  Wrafislas  of  ]\Iitrov!c,  and  Prefat  of  Wilkanowa 
gave  accounts  of  their  travels;  and  Nicolas  Konec.  Dobrensky,  and  Lomnicky  produced 
didactic  work.s.  A  long  period  of  literary  decadence  followed  the  l)attle"  of  White 
Mountain  (1C20);  the  best  blood  of  the  nation  went  into  exile,  and  such  Bohemian 
literature  as  came  forth  a]ipeared  in  foreign  countries.  In  1774  a  severe  blow  ^\as  struck 
at  the  native  languaire  by  Maria  Tiieresa's  decree  which  enforced  the  u.se  of  German  in 
the  higher  and  middle  schools  of  the  country.  But  the  defense  of  the  native  tongue  was 
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Uiken  up  by  count  Kinsky,  Rauka  of  Hankonstcin,  tlio  historian  Pp]zel,and  the  Jesuit 
Balbin.  Otlicr  scholars  cspouscjd  the  cause,  and  a  chair  of  the  JJohcmiau  hmguage  was 
founded  at  Prague,  and  in  1818  a  IJolicmiaii  museum  was  established  in  connectiou  with 
a  society  that  devoted  itself  to  the  study  of  national  antiquities,  which  society  ])ublished 
a  journal.  Puchniayer,  1795-1830,  gave  an  impulse;  to  national  jjoetry.  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Langer,  liokowocel,  Schneider,  Czelakowsky,  II.  Kolhu-.  and  many  other 
writers.  In  science  Prcsl,  Sadek,  Amerling,  fiinelana,  Petcina,  tSloboda,  and  Upizliave 
attained-distinction.  The  names  of  writers  in  politics,  theology,  and  philo.soi)hy  are  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

BOKEMOND  I.,  eldest  son  of  the  Norman  conqueror  of  Apidia  and  Cala])ria,  Robert 
Guiscanl,  was  boru  about  1056,  and  during  his  youth  distinguished  himself  in  his 
father's  war  against  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Alexis  C'omnenus  (1081-1085).  After  his 
father's  death,  he  was  extil'uded  from  the  throne  of  Ai)ulia  by  his  brother  Hoger,  and 
only  gained  the  principality  of  Tarentum  after  a  long  contest,  lie  joined  the  crusade 
of  1092  with  a  large  army — most  of  which  he  had  won  over  fi-om  his  brother's  service — 
and  took  a  prominent  part  at  the  tight  of  Dorykieum,  in  Cilicia,  in  1096,  and  at  the  capture 
of  Antioch,  1098.  While  the  other  crusaders  advanced  to  storm  Jerusalem,  B.,  remained 
in  Antioch,  where  he  established  himself  as  prince.  Being  sotni  after  besieged,  the 
Christians,  reduced  to  extremities,  came  out.  and  gave  the  .sultan  battle,  and  entirely 
routed  his  forces,  B.  greatly  distinguishing  himself  in  the  light.  He  was  afterwards 
made  prisoner  by  a  Turkish  emir,  and  remained  two  years  in  captivity.  Tancred, 
meanwhile,  looked  after  his  interests  in  Antioch.  B.  returned  to  Europe  to  collect 
troops,  and  after  defeating  Alexis  in  several  engagements,  was  acknowledged  by  that 
emperor  as  prince  of  Antioch.  lie  died  in  Apulia,  1111. — His  son  B.  II.,  a  minor  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  assumed  the  government  of  Antioch  (after  Tancred  had  been  regent 
for  somo  years)  in  1126,  and  was  killed  in  l;attle,  1180. — B.  III.,  grandson  of  the  former, 
was  allowed  to  retain  sovereignty  only  by  the  clemency  of  8aladin,  and  died  1201. — B.  IV. 
(1233-51)  and  B.  V.  (died  1275)  were  insiguiticant  princes;  and  with  B.  VI.  the  Chris- 
tian dynasty  in  Syria  was  brought  to  a  close. 

BOHLEX,  Peter  vox,  1796-1840;  a  German  oriental  scholar,  mainly  self-educated; 
professor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  univei'sitics  of  Halle,  Bonn,  and  Konigsberg.  His 
works,  except  an  autobiography,  are  mostly  on  tlie  languages  of  the  East. 

BOHLER,  Peter,  1712-75;  a  German  theologian  and  Moravian  bi.shop,  who  came  to 
America  iu  1783,  and  founded  the  village  of  Nazareth,  in  Pennsylvania. 

BOHIM,  Theor.vld,  a  celebrated  flute-player,  b.  1802;  the  inventor  of  the  flute  hear- 
ing his  name,  which  has  superseded  the  old  kinds.  He  liad  some  reputation  as  a  com- 
poser. 

BOHME,  or  BOHJff,  Jakob,  a  German  theoso])hist  and  mystic,  was  born  of  poor 
parents  ;u  Altseideni)erg,  near  Gorlitz,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  1575,  and  spent  his  boyhood 
in  tending  cattle.  Ho  received  no  instructmn  till  he  was  ten  years  of  age;  but  even 
then,  the  contemplation  of  earth  and  sky  had  so  excited  his  naturnlly  piousimagination, 
that  he  conceived  hiuiself  inspired.  Ho  learned  th(!  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  but  contin- 
ued to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  meditation  on  divine  things.  About  1612  was  pub- 
lished his  tirst  book,  called  Aurora,  or  the  Morning  Bedness.  "it  contains  revelations  and 
meditations  upon  God,  man,  and  nature;  betokens  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  Scripture, 
especially  of  the  apocalyptical  books;  as  also  a  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  themys- 
tico-pliilosophic  alchemists.  It  was  condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical  nuthorities  of  Gor- 
litz; but  tlio  persecutions  to  which  its  author  was'subjected,  hud  not  the  effect  of  con- 
vincing him  of  his  errors.  B.'s  fundamental  speculation  is,  that  the  forthcoming  of  the 
creation  o>it  of  the  divine  unitj^ — wdiich  is  itself  distinguishable  into  a  trinity— can  be 
contemplated  by  inj'stic  illumination,  and  expres.sed  in  words.  The  object  of  his  mystic 
contemplation,  accordingly,  is  twofold;  first,  God  himself  apart  from  creation,  or,  to 
use  some  of  B.'s  own  .synonyms,  the  groundless,  the  eternal  one,  the  .silent  nothing,  the 
tempera m'jntum;  and,  .secondly,  the  "forthcoming  of  the  creature  out  of  God.  This 
forthcoming  of  the  creation,  which  is  also  an  in  going  of  the  silent  nothing,  is,  accord- 
ing to  B..  the  principle  of  negation,  and  he  calls  it  "  contrariety."  "  Alt  things,"  he 
say.s,  "  consist  in  yes  and  no.  The  yes  is  pure  power  and  life,  the  truth  of  God,  or  God 
himself.  The  no  is  the  reply  to  the  yes,  or  to  the  truth,  and  is  indispen.sable  to  the 
revelation  of  the  truth.  So,  then,  the'silent  nothing  becomes  something  by  entering  into 
dualit}-;"  and  .so  on  into  what  most  minds  will  think  utter  nnintelligibility.  Numerous 
attacks  from  theologians  disturbed  B.'s  last  years,  but  he  bore  them'all  with  great  meek- 
ness. They  were  probably  occasioned  by  a  tract  on  repentance  which  his  friends  had 
printed  without  his  knowledgr';  and  so  great  was  the  interest  excited,  that  he  was  induced 
by  the  solicitations  of  certain  courtiers  and  of  his  friends,  to  visit  Dresden  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  his  doctrines  investigated.  The  court  applauded  and  protected  Inm.  On 
returning  to  Gorlitz  he  took  ill.'  and  died  27th  Nov.,  1624.  The  first  collection  of 
his  writings  was  published  by  Betke  (Amsterdam,  1675);  the  most  complete  in  1730,  at 
the  same  place;  and  the  latest  (1831-46)  by  Scliiebler,  at  Leipsic.  Next  to  Germanj', 
Holland  and  England  are  the  countries  in  which  B.'s  works  have  been  received  with  mo.st 
favor.     In  England,  where  B.  was  generally  called  Behmen,  a  tran.slation  in  2  vols. 
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quarto  wjis  published  in  1764.  Sir  Isaac  Nowtou  studied  him;  William  Law,  of  Oxford, 
miglit  be  c-alli-'d  a  disciple;  in  1697,  Jane  Lead,  a  fanatical  disciple  of  U. .  founded  a  sect 
called  the  Pliiladelpliisls,  for  the  exposition  of  his  writings;  jind  John  Pordaije,  a  Jiliy- 
sician,  is  also  famed  among  his  English  interpreters.  Abraham  von  Frankeidjerg,  who 
died  in  1652,  i)ublislied  the  earliest  biography  of  Bohme.  In  nK)dern  tim(;s.  and  in 
connection  with  speculative  philosophy  in  Germany,  his  view,';,  which  had  come  to  l)e 
regarded  as  emjity  mysticism,  have  acrpnred  fresh  interest  and  importance.  This 
arises  from  the  kindred  character  of  his  fundamental  principle  with  the  spirit  pervading 
the  s_vstems  of  Spinoza,  Schelling,  and  Hegel.  The  intellectual  contemplation  of  the 
absolute,  out  of  which  the  contradictions  in  the  world  of  phenomena  proceed,  and  into 
which  they  return,  is  common  to  these  systems  and  to  B. ;  Ilegel,  indeed,  expressly  rep- 
resents B.'s  negativity,  the  active  principle  of  development,  as  an  obscure  foreshadowing 
of  his  own  intuitions,  and  on  that  account  places  him  at  the  head  of  modern  i)hiloso])hy. 
The  terminology  of  his  philosoi)hy,  as  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  quoted,  is  utterly 
fantastic;  but  liis  imagination  often  conceives  splendid  ideas,  which  are  more  i)rofoundly 
appreciated  in  the  lyth  than  they  were  in  the  17th  century.  See  IIamberger"s  (1^44), 
Fechuer's  (1857),  Peip's  (18*iU),  and  Harless's  (1870)  works  on  B.  and  his  philosophj-. 

BOHN,  Hexry  G.,  a  well-known  author,  translator,  and  publisher,  of  German  parent- 
age, was  born  in  London,  Jan.  4,  17%.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  ser- 
vices he  has  rendered  to  the  community  by  republishing,  at  a  cheap  rate,  a  vast  number 
of  the  most  \alualilc  works  in  literature,  science,  philosophy,  theology,  etc.  Such  collec- 
tions as  the  Standard  library  (180  vols.),  the  Scientific  library,  Library  of  French  Memoirs, 
the  Illustrated  library,  the  Classical  library  (consisting  of  translations  into  English  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors),  the  Antiquarian  library,  the  Ecclesiastical  library,  etc., 
contain  the  intellectual  wealth  both  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  Mr.  B.  has  also 
obtained  distinction  as  the  editor  of  the  BibWothcca  Parrlana,  of  Lowndes's  Biblioff)-aj>Iur'. it 
Manual,  etc.,  and  as  tran.slator  of  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Humboldt.  He  has  compiled  a 
Polyglot  of  Fonign  Proverba,  nn  lUi'j't rated  Handbook  of  Gcogiaphy,  and  a  Handbook  of 
Pottery  and  Porcelain. 

BOHOL',  or  Bool,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands,  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1521:  in 
9°  54'  n.,  and  124"  21'  e. ;  40  by  32  m. ;  produces  rice,  cotton,  cocoa-nuts,  cocoa-nut  oil, 
cattle,  and  coarse  silk.     There  is  some  gold  in  the  rivers. 

BOHTLIXGK,  Otto,  b.  St.  Petersburg,  1815;  amember  of  the  academy  of  science  and 
councilor  of  state;  well  versed  in  Sanskrit,  Yakut,  and  oriental  tongues.  His  main 
work  is  a  comprehensive  Sanskrit-German  dictionary  in  7  vols.,  in  which  he  had  the 
assistance  of  [)rof.  Rudolf  Roth,  of  Tubingen. 

BOHUX  upas.     See  Upas,  ante. 

BOIAEDO,  Matted  Maria,  Count  of  Scandiano,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Italian 
poets,  was  b.  at  Scandiano  in  1430  or  1434.  After  completing  his  studies  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Ferrara,  he  was  introduced  at  the  court  of  duke  Borso  d'Este,  by  whose  succes- 
sor, Ercole  I.,  he  was  promoted  to  several  honorable  offices.  In  1478,  he  was  made 
governor  of  Rcggio;  in  1481,  governor  of  Modena;  and  six  j'enrs  later,  he  again  became 
governor  of  Reggio,  where  he  died  in  1494.  His  chief  work  is  the  romantic  chivalrou.s 
poem,  Orlando  Innaniorato.  which  he  left  untini-shed  in  three  books.  Foimer  writers 
had  described  Orlando  only  as  a  cold,  pure,  champion  of  Christendom;  but  B.  intro- 
duced the  element  of  love,  to  give  an  additional  charm  to  romantic  adventure.  The 
method  in  v>hich  he  does  this  not  only  proves  him  to  have  possessed  a  truly  creative 
faculty,  but  also  brings  his  conception  nearer  to  the  reality  of  history.  B.  furnished  to 
all  his  poeticid  successors,  even  to  Ariosto  himself,  the  personages  who  figure  in  their 
adaptations  of  the  old  romance.  His  work  was  printed  sixteen  times  bef(M'e  1545,  and 
"Was  translated  into  French  as  earlj^as  the  16th  century.  As  it  was  written  in  the  dialect 
of  the  court  of  Ferrara,  it  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Florentines.  Accordingly, 
after  several  attempts  had  been  made  to  purify  its  diction,  Lodovico  Domenichi  (died 
1564)  produced  a  Riformminne  of  the  poem,  1545,  without  making  any  important  change 
in  the  substance.  Berni,  in  his  Rifacimento,  proceeded  further,  and  gave  tf)  th'.-  ^^ilole 
poem  a  tone  of  burlesque;  but  his  version  enjoyed  such  popularity  that  it  took  the  place 
of  the  original,  which  was  almost  entirely  forgotten,  until  it  was  republished  vvitli  intro- 
duction and  critical  observations  by  Panizzi  (9  vols.  Lond.  1830).  and  aftt-rwards  by 
Wagner  in  his  Parnafiso  Itali^mo  Continuato  (Leip.  1833).  The  other  works  of  B.  include 
Sorutti  e  Canzoni  (Reggio,  1499);  It  Timone.  a  tivc-act  drama  (1600):  Cinque  CapitoU  ui' 
Terza  Rima  (1523);  and  L'AKino  d'Oro.  a  version  of  the  Golden  Am  of  Appuleins  (1523): 
besid<?s  a  translation  of  Herodotus  (1533),  and  of  Riccobaldi's  Chronicon  R-onianorxm 
Imperatorum. 

EOIT,  the  name  of  a  Celtic  people  who  at  a  very  remote  period  seetn  to  have  inhabited 
either  the  southern  part  of  Belgium,  or  a  portion  of  France  in  its  immedintf  vicinity, 
whence  they  emiirrated  to  Italy.  Having  crossed  the  Po,  they  establi.'ihed  themselves  in 
the  territory  of  the  L'mbrians.  lying  between  that  river  and  the  Apennines,  and  for  some 
hundreds  of  years  waired  a  fierce  war  with  the  Romans.  They  were  defeated  at  the 
Vadimonian  lake  in  283  B.C.;  at  Telamon.  in  Etrurin.  in  225  B.C..  during  the  great  Gallic 
■war,  of  which  they  were  the  original  cause;  rushed  into  rebellion  on  hearing  of  Haani- 
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biil's  march,  joinorl  liiin  at  the  battlo  of  the  Trc'l)ia  in  218  B.C.,  destroyed  the  entire  army 
of  the  coiKsul  Postniniuf*  in  210  it.c,  took  a  proiiiiiiont  jiart  in  (he  revolt  of  Ihe  Gauls 
under  llaniilcar.  ;uul  in  the  destnietion  of  l^hiecntia,  200  n.c. ;  but  at  I('n;:,tli.  in  191 
K.c,  they  \v(;re  eonipK'lely  .sub(lue<l  by  Scipio  Na.->ica,  wlio,  bi'.sides  killinji  a  vast  num- 
ber, look  from  tiieiu  nearly  one-half  (^f  their  land.  At  a  later  period,  tliey  were  di.sjHjs- 
sessed  of  tiie  wliole,  and  driven  acrcss  the  Alps.  Tlieir  subsequent  history  and  geo- 
grapliieal  position  are  not  very  clear.  Those  wlio  settled  s.  of  tlve  I)anid)e  were,  alter 
a  century,  e.\t(;rminated  by  the  Dacians;  those  who  returned  to  Gaul,  were  destroyed  by 
Cajsar.  Tlie  most  imjKjrtant  migration  of  the  JJ. ,  liowever,  was  tliat  to  the  n.  of  the 
Danube,  where  they  founded  the  extensive  liing(hjm  IJoioliemum,  whlcli  was  overthrown 
by  IIk-  Mareomanni  under  Marbod.  IJut  tliouiih  the  dyna.sty  of  the  B.  was  thus 
deslroyed,  the  kingdom  retained  tlie  name  Jioiohemum — i.e.,  home  of  the  B.,  whence 
comes  the  modern  Buhmen,  or  Bohemia. 

BOIL  (allied  to  Lat.  hulln,  a  bubble)  is  a  hard  painful  swelling  of  the  skin.  It  ])egins 
as  a  small  hard  ])oint  of  a  dusky  red  color,  which  is  hot,  painful,  and  throbl)ing.  This 
point  extends,  and  these  symptoms  increa.se  in  .severity  till  about  the  sixth  to  the  ninth 
da)',  when  it  ceases  to  enlarge,  ia  of  a  conical  form,  with  a  broad  firm  base,  and  on  the 
apex  a  whitisli  blister,  which  contains  a  little  matter;  this  opens,  and  after  a  few  days 
more  there  is  discharged  a  core  or  slough  of  cellular  tissue,  and  the  small  cavity  left 
heals  rapidly,  leaving  a  white  depressed  scar. 

Many  kinds  of  boils  have  been  described,  but  they  may,  like  other  diseases  of  an 
iuflammalory  nature,  be;  divided  into  those  which  are  acute  and  run  a  rapid  course,  as 
above  described;  and  the  chronic,  which  take  three  or  four  weeks  to  "come  to  a  head." 
Boils  are  most  common  in  the  spring,  and  in  young  and  plethoric  persons,  and  their 
appearance  is  quite  consistent  with  robust  health.  3Ien  in  training  for  boat-races,  or 
others  who  have  suddenly  changed  their  diet  and  dail}'  habits,  arc  said  to  l)e  very  sub- 
ject to  them.  There  is  a  form  of  B.  which  generally  occurs  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
after  some  disorder  of  the  stomach,  in  elderly  people,  hence  it  is  called  "Old  People's 
Boil."  In  .some,  boils  continue  to  succeed  each  other  for  a  length  of  time:  others  are 
attacked  during  the  night,  after  having  experienced  feelings  of  nausea  ami  languor,  by 
pustules,  which  are  called  night-boils  (epinyctis). 

The  treatment  of  boils  varies  with  the  .subject  of  them:  in  many,  they  are  merely 
critical — in  other  words,  a  natural  elfort  "to  relieve  some  function  of  the  body  by  a 
peculiar  intlammation  of  the  skin."  The  intestinal  canal  should  be  cleared  out  by  laxa- 
tive medicines,  and  the  digestive  powers  improved  by  tonics  and  antacids.  The  skin 
.sliould  be  kept  healthy  by  freciuent  washing,  while  the  inllamed  s]iot  should  be  poulticed 
with  poppy-iieads  or  hemlock,  mixed  with  other  materials.  Wet  lint  is  a  .sufficient 
application  after  the  core  has  been  thrown  off.  If  the  patient  chooses  to  submit,  how- 
ever, to  a  momentary  pain,  he  will  have  the  greatest,  mo.st  permanent,  and  immediate 
relief  from  a  cut  carried  quite  through  the  boil.  John  Hunter,  the  great  surgeon,  got 
rid  of  habitual  boils  by  taking  repeated  doses  of  soda  in  milk. 

BOILDIEIJ,  ADKiTiN  FnAN(;ois,  an  eminent  French  composer,  was  b.  at  Rouen  in 
1775.  His  talent  for  music  was  early  developed.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  brought  out  a 
one-act  opera  in  his  native  town,  and  two  years  afterwards  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where 
he  produced  many  successful  compcsitions.  When  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique  was 
established,  B.  was  elected  a  professor.  In  1803,  he  went  to  Russia,  where  he  was 
appointed,  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  waltre  de  chetpeUe  at  the  imperial  court.  He 
remained  in  Russia  eight  j'cars,  during  which  time  he  produced  .several  operas.  In 
1811,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  brought  out  Ln  Davie  Blariche,  liis  most  popular 
piece,  Jean  de  Paris,  Le  Petit  Cha/peron  Rovge,  and  otlier  Avorks.  He  died  in  Oct.,  1885; 
and,  as  a  tribute  to  his  genius,  the  nation  honored  him  with  a  public  funeral.  His  native 
city  claimed  his  heart,  and  to  defray  the  pomp  of  its  reception  in  the  cathedral,  the 
municipality  voted  12,000  francs.  The  government  further  marked  its  sense  of  his  merit 
by  granting  a  pension  to  his  .son. 

BOILEATJ  DESPEEATIX,  Nicolas,  an  illustrious  French  poet,  was  b.  near  Paris.  Xov. 
1,  1636.  Aticr  hesitating  for  .some  time  in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  he  betook  himself 
to  belles-lettiyn.  In  1660,  his  fine  powers  first  obtained  an  adequate  expres.-ion  in  the 
satire,  entitled  Adieiix  d'vn  Po'cte  a  laVilk  de  Paris.  In  1666,  he  publi-shed  his  seven 
Satires.  The  favorable  reception  which  they  met  with,  induced  him  to  continue,  until 
he  liad  incn-ased  the  number  to  twelve,  of  which  the  eighth  and  ninth  are  considered 
the  be.st.  in  these  satires,  B.  even  ventures  to  castigate  the  coryphcei  oi  the  world  of 
letters— Chupelaiu,  Cotin.  Scudery,  etc.  To  his  honor,  however,  it  must  be  said  that 
malice  does  not  once  animate  his  pen;  he  is  always  pleasant  and  gay,  never  cruel.  His 
contemporaries  are  his  laughing-stocks,  not  his  victims.  Between  the  years  1669  and 
1696  appeared  his  Tmehv  Epistles.  They  indicate  a  riper  genius  than  tlic  Satires.  The 
versification  has  more  ease  and  gi-ace:  the  style,  a  quicker  movement  and  a  firmer  con- 
sistency; the  thoughts  are  more  vigorous,  and  more  strictly  concatenated;  everywhere 
there  is  greater  truth,  coloi-,  and  energy.  The  one  addressed  to  Racine,  who,  along  with 
B.,  filled  the  oiTice  of  royal  historiographer,  is  reckoned  among  his  finest.  In  1674,  B. 
l^uhWshed  L' Art  Poetiquc,  accompanied  by  a  tran.slation  from  the  Greek  of  Longinnson 
the  Suhlims,  and  the  greater  part  of  Lutriii.     Thei>e  are  by  many  French  critics  consid- 
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ercd  his  cJi^fs-d'mtvre.  Tlie  first  is  indeed  an  exquisite  performance,  and  has  been 
copiously  imitated  in  Pope's  EHKay  on  Criticism.  It  hiys  down  rules  for  almost  every 
species  of  poetry,  in  a  clearer  and  more  melliodical  manner  tliau  had  ever  been  done 
before,  while  the  whole  poem  is  sprinkled  with  touches  of  delicate  satire.  The  second, 
Lutrin,  is  a  comic  epic  in  six  cantos,  immensely  admiix'd  b}-  his  countrymen.  Besides 
these,  B.  wrote  several  minor  pieces,  both  in  prose  anil  verse,  such  as — Dialog ac deii Ileros 
de  Jioi/uin.  Dixst;r(afu»i  xur  Jocoiule,  UArret  Burloique.  and  l)isc<Htr»  xur  In  Satire.  A 
large  nund)er  of  his  letters  have  been  collected.  Among  Iliem  are  twenty  to  Kacine. 
The  letters  of  B.  are  in  general  extremely  valuable,  from  the  fact  that  they  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  the  literary  history  of  the  time.  The}'  also  enable  us  to  form  a  just 
idea  of  his  character.  He  was  high-minded,  generous,  and  pure.  In  fact,  his  impul- 
sive disppsltioii  and  imprudent  warmth  of  heart  quite  contradict  the  common  notion  of 
what  a  satirist  is.  When  Corneille's  pension  was  ordered  to  be  .stopped,  after  the  death 
of  Colbert,  B.  flew  to  the  king,  remonstrated  against  so  "  barbarous  a  spoliation,"  and 
threatened  to  resign  his  own  if  the  decree  were  carried  into  effect.  He  courageously 
denounced  the  persecutors  of  the  nuns  of  Port  Koyal;  expres.sed  his  admiration  of 
Arnauld,  when  the  latter  was  on  the  point  of  being  arrested;  extricated  out  of  pecuniary 
embarrassments  many  friends;  and  thiough  sheer  kindliness  of  heart,  forced  on  a  recon- 
ciliation with  various  of  his  literary  adversaries.  An  admirer  of  Pascal,  and  a  friend  of 
tlie  Jansenists,  hecoiddyet  render  homage  to  the  talents  of  such  Jesuits  as  Bourdaloue, 
Bonhours,  andKapin;  but  his  most  intfmate  and  cherished  companions  were  Moliere, 
Racine,  and  Lafontaine.  Until  1700,  B.  lived  much  in  public,  but  after  that  his  bodily 
intirmities  induced  him  to  retire  to  Auteuil.  He  died  ]\Iarch  13,  1711.  B.'s  influence 
on  French  literature  has  been  immense,  and,  on  the  Avhole,  beneficial.  Yoltuirc  pro- 
claimed him  "  the  legislator  of  Parnassus." 

BOILER  (Fr.  chaudiere,  Ger.  kexxel),  the  name  given  to  a  vessel  in  which  steam, 
\isually  for  a  steam-engine,  is  generated.  In  its  simplest  form,  it  consists  of  a  close  ves- 
sel made  of  metal  plate,  having  apertures  for  the  admission  of  water  and  egress  of 
steam,  fitted  with  apparatus  for  showing  the  level  of  the  water  and  the  pressure  of 
the  steam,  and  in  connection  with  a  furnace,  either  internal  or  external.  ^V'hen  water 
is  boiled  in  an  open  pan,  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  of  the  steam  rising  from  it, 
remains  at  or  very  near  213"'  F  ,  and  the  tension  or  pressure  of  the  steam  is  no  more  than 
sufficient  to  make  its  way  into  the  atmesphere,  being  exactly  equal  to  that  e\erted  in  all 
directions  by  the  atmosphere  itself — namely,  14.7  lbs.  per  square  inch.  In  a  close  vessel, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  and  pressure  to  which  we  can  raise  the  steam  are 
onlj'  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  vessel  or  boiler  against  bursting. 

The  form  of  a  boiler  is  determined  by  tv>o  considerations — namely,  strength  to  with- 
stand internal  pressure,  and  etticieucy  in  producing  steam;  and  the  object  of  the 
designer  is  to  combine  in  one  apparatus  sufticient  strength  to  work  safely  at  the  proposed 
pressure,  witii  such  a  form  and  arrangement  as  shall  abstract  the  maximum  of  heat  from 
the  gases  of  combustion,  and  at  the  same  lime  be  in  all  respects  suitable  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case.  The  globular  form  is  that  best  adapted  for  strength,  and 
was  the  earliest  to  be  used.  It  presents  to  the  fire,  however,  the  mininmm  area  in  pro- 
portion to  its  contents,  and  therefore  has  a  minimum  efl!iciency.  After  spherical  boilei'S, 
cylindrical  ones  came  into  use,  at  first  set  on  end,  and  afterwards  laid  on  their  sides, 
and  later  on,  these  were  furnished  with  internal  cylindrical  tubes  for  furnaces.  Watt's 
"  wagon  boiler"  (so  called  from  its  .shape)  was  used  for  manj-  years,  but  being  quite  unfit 
for  any  but  the  lowest  pressures,  it  has  long  been  discarded;  and  tlie  '"egg-end"  boiler, 
or  plain  cylinder  with  hemispherical  ends,  also  much  used  at  one  time,  has  now  almost 
disappeared  on  account  of  its  small  evaporative  efficiency.  At  present,  it  is  quite  com- 
mon to  use  a  working  steam-pressure  of  50  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  ordinary  factory 
boilers,  and  in  .some  cases  this  is  already  greatly  exceeded,  while  the  tendency  to  use 
higher  pressures  seems  to  grow  j-early.  Under  these  pressures,  the  only  forms  of  boiler 
which  can  be  used  without  heavy  and  expensive  internal  .stays  to  prevent  the  clanger  of 
bursting,  are  the  globular  and  the  cylindrical.  The  former  shape  is  rejected  for  the 
reason  already  given,  and  the  latter  form  is  used  almost  invariably  in  the  construction 
of  modern  boilers,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  examples  given  below.  The  ends  of  the 
cylinders,  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  flat,  must,  of  course,  be  strengthened  by 
stays. 

Boilers  may  be  cla.ssified  in  several  ways — as  (1)  horizontal  and  vertical ;  (2")  inter- 
nally and  externally  fired;  and  (.3)  plain,  multitubular,  and  tubulous.  Large  boilers  are 
almost  invariably  horizontal,  but  small  vertical  boilers  are  often  used.  They  are 
employed  in  steam -cranes  (q.v.)  and  other  situations  where  great  length  would  be  an 
inconvenience,  and  often  in  traction-engines,  where  steep  inclines  have  to  be  traversed, 
and  where,  if  a  locomotive  boiler  were  used,  one  or  the  other  end  of  its  tubes  might 
become  uncovered,  and  so  get  burned.  In  Great  I?ritain,  when  moderately  good  fuel  is 
used,  boilers  with  an  internal  furnace  are  generality  preferred:  but  on  the  continent  the 
common  brown  coal  is  much  inferior  to  our  fuel,  and  a  correspondingly  larger  quantity 
of  it  must  be  used  to  generate  a  given  volume  of  steam.  As  the  size  of  a  furnace  limits 
the  fuel  which  it  can  burn,  this  frequently  involves  having  a  much  larger  grate  than 
could  be  conveniently  arranged  inside  the  boiler,  and  on  this  and  other  accounts 
boilers  are,  ou  the  continent,  more  frequently  externally  fired   than  in  this  country. 
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Under  the  head  of  "plain"  boilers  come  all  ordinary  cylindrical  boilers,  with  or  with- 
out internal  furnaces,  liorizontal  or  vertical.  Tluy  arc  the  cheapest  and  simplest 
wirK-li  ( :ui  be  made,  and,  it'  properly  proportioiuid,  possess  a  considerable  evaporativo 
tfliciency.  Wlieu  it  is  necessary,  liowever,  to  economize  fuel,  or  space,  or  both, 
"  mull! tubular"  boilers  are  used.  These  derive  their  name  from  tiie  fact  that  in  them 
the  Hame  and  gases  of  combustion  are  made  to  pass  through  a  great  iimuber  of  small 
tubes  (surrounded  by  the  water)  on  their  way  to  the  cliimney.  TJie  steam-generating 
power  of  a  boiler  depends  greatly  on  the  extent  of  surface  which  it  presents  to  tho 
tlame,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  great  numl)er  of  small  tubes  present  amucli  larger  surface 
than  one  large  tulu'  occupying  the;  space  of  them  all.  Thus,  with  the  same  heating 
surface,  a  multitubular  boiler  will  occupy  much  less  space  than  a  i)lain  one,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  efficiency  of  its  surface  is  found  to  be  greater.  It  is,  however,  necessarily 
more  expensive  and  more  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Tubulous  boilers  differ  from  multi- 
tubular l)oilers  in  not  only  containing  tubes,  hni conni^sting  of  them,  and  having  no  large 
cylinders  whatever.  Their  chief  advantages  are  (^0  their  great  strength,  for  it  is  ea.sy  to 
make  a  wrought-iron  tube  strong  enough  to  withstand  pressures  far  higher  than  any  at 
present  iii  use;  and  (h)  the  peculiarity,  that  if  any  accident  happens,  or  explosion  occurs, 
it  will  only  be  to  one  tube  at  a  time,  and  not  to  an  inunense  boiler  shell  (as  with  the 
conunon  boiler),  and  its  evil  consequences  will  thus  be  greatly  reduced.  For  this  reason 
tubulous  boilers  are  often  called  "  safety"  boilers.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that 
there  is  no  distinct  line  of  demarkation  between  the  three  classes  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  but  that  on  account  of  the  immense  variety  of  boilers  which  have  been  designed 
and  constructed,  tho»ie  of  one  class  passthroiigh  gentle  gradations  into  tliose  of  the  next. 
The  conmiouest  form  of  boiler  for  factories,  etc.,  is  that  known  as  the  Cor/iixh,  and 
shown  in  tig.  1.    It  consists  simply  of  a  cylindrical  shell,  u,  a.  inclosing  a  much  smaller 

cylinder,/,/,  called  n  Jbie.    The  ends 

of  the  tlue  are  open,  but  the  space  be- 

s^y^^^^^y,  tween  it  and  the  shell,  which  contains 

the  water,  is  of  course  closed  up  and 

made  steam-tight.    The  fire-grate,  d,  is 

in  the  interior  of  the  flue,  and  at  the 

end  of  it  is  a  brick  bridge,  c,  made  so 

as  to  cause  the  flame  to  impinge  on  the 

upper  side  of  the  flue.     The  boiler  is 

^^-  •'■•  set  in  brick-work;  and  the  flame,  jxiss- 

ing  oiit  at  the  bark  end  of  the  flue,  is  made  to  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  boiler 

twice  through  brick  flues  Ix'fore  passing  awaj'  to  the  chinme}'. 

The  (•Ornish  boiler  has  often  two" internal  flues  or  tubes,  which  is  a  much  more 
advantageous  construction  than  that  shown  in  flg.  1.  The  Galloway  boiler  (called  after 
its  inventor)  is  a  verj^  excellent  modification  of  the  Cornish,  which  in  outward  appear- 
ance it  exactly  resembles.  It  has  two  furnaces,  but  these  join  together  in  one  chand)er 
just  behind  the  bridges,  and  the  gases  are  made  to  pass  through  a  space  considerably 
narrowed  by  side  ■porkrts  projecting  inwards  in  order  that  they  may  be  well  mixed.  From 
this  point  to  the  back  of  the  boiler  there  is  just  one  flue,  made  oval  in  section,  aiid  crossed 
by  a  considerable  number  of  vertical  taper  tubes,  which  form  a  direct  communicatiou 
between  the  water  beneath  and  that  above  the  flue.  These  tubes  (called  "■  G:dloway 
tubes"')  I)Oth  ])romote  circulation  and  strengthen  the  flue.  Multitubular  boilers  of  many 
kinds  are  used,  both  for  stationary  engines  and  other  purposes,  but  the  largest  number 
of  those  constructed  are  certainly  for  steamers,  and  a  common  type  of  marine  boiler  is 
shown  in  flg.  3.  The  shell,  a,  a,  is  cjdindrical,  and  contiuns  one  or  more  cylindrical 
furnr.ces;  c  is  the  fire-grate;  d,  a  brick  bridge;  e,  a  combustion  chamber  or  flame-box;  /, 
the  tubes  through  which  the  flame  passes  back  to  the  front  of  the  boiler;  and  g,  the 

smoke-box  at  the  base  of  the  funnel,  //. 
The  line  k,  k,  shows  the  ordimry  level 
of  the  water  in  the  boiler.  ^Jn  board 
shi])it  is  of  course  an  object  to  lake  up 
as  little  space  as  possible  with  boiler 
and  machinery,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  have  boilers  which  shall  use  as  little 
coal  as  possible,  both  because  of  the 
saving  in  cost,  and  becau.=;c  of  the  sav- 
ing in  the  room  taken  up  by  coal.  For 
all  these  reasons,  mo;ine  boilers  are 
invariably  multitubular. 

The  varieties  of  vertical  boilers  are 
as  numerous  as  those   of   liorizontal. 
When  dirty  water,  or  water  containing 
much   insoluble   sediment,  has  to   be 
used    (as    e.g.   in    steam  cranes    f re- 
Fig.  2.  Fig.  3.  quently),  they  are  of  the  simplest  con- 
struction, with  nothing  but  an  inner  fire-box  and  an  outer  shell  (both  cylindrical,  the 
space  between  them  being  filled  with  water  all  round  and  over  the  top  of  the  fire-box. 
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If  clean  water  can  be  had,  liowcver,  and  it  is  desired  to  l)e  at  all  eoonomical  of  fuel,  soi;io 
kind  of  multitubular  verticul  boiler  must  be  used,  and  of  these  probably  the  best  is  that 
known  as  tho  Fuid  boiler,  and  shown  in  fig.  3.  The  peculiarity  of  it  consists  in  the 
tubes,  which  are  closed  at  the  bottom,  and  hang  down  from  the  loj)  of  the  lire-box  over 
the  grate  bars,  and  contain  inner  tubes  of  much  smaller  diameter.  The  latliT  are 
intended  to  aid  tlie  circulation  of  the  water,  which  passes  down  the  inner  tube  and  up 
again  through  the  annular  space  around  it,  where,  being  most  e.\posed  to  the  action  of 
the  flame,  it  is  hottest.  Of  the  dillcrent  varieties  of  tubulous  boilers,  those  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Howard  of  Bedford  have  found  most  favor;  but  so  far  as  can  be  said  in  the 
absence  of  any  extended  experience  as  to  their  working,  Sinclair's  patent  boilers  seem  to 
be  even  more  satisfactory.  They  consist  of  horizontal  wrought-iion  welded  tubes  placed 
in  vertical  rows,  each  row  being  connected  at  each  end  with  a  vertical  tube,  also  of 
wrought-iron  and  of  larger  diameter.  In  order  tiiat  the  horizontal  tubes  may  be  proiK.'ily 
fixed  in  the  vertical  ones,  a  hole  must  be  provided  in  the  side  of  the  latter,  oppo.site  the 
mouth  of  each  of  the  former.  That  these  lioles  may  be  kept  tight  at  any  pressure  of 
steam,  the  ingenious  device  is  adopted  of  closing  them  with  taper  plugs  put  in  from  (he 
indde,  so  that  the  pressure  of  steam  keeps  them  shut,  and  the  higher  the  pre>sure  the 
less  possibility  of  leakage  there  is.  Locomotive  boilers  are  always  multitubular,  lor  iDuch 
the  same  reasons  as  marine  boilers.  The  boiler  of  a  single  locomotive  often  contains 
lijOO  or  1800  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface,  and  occasionally  as  much  as  2000  .sq.  feet. 

The  i)rincipal  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a  boiler  is  the  quantity  of  water  (generally 
expressed  either  in  pounds  or  gallons),  which  it  will  evaporate  with  the  consunijition  of 
one  of  coal.  Of  course  this  varies  very  much  with  the  qualitj'of  the  fuel,  but  with  good 
pit  coal  (not  dross),  a  Cornish  boiler  should  evaporate  6  to  8  lbs.  of  Avater  per  lb.  ( onl, 
and  a  nniltitultular  boiler,  such  as  tig.  2,  about  10  or  11  lb.  per  lb.  coal.  The  best  rale 
of  combustion  on  the  grate  varies  with  the  construction  of  the  boiler,  from  10  to  18  or  20 
lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  surface  per  hour. 

Boilers  are  almost  invariablj^  made  of  wrought-iron  plates  riveted  together.  The 
parts  most  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  flame  are  made  of  the  best  quality  of  iron,  and 
the  other  parts  of  inferior  qualities,  according  to  their  position  in  reference  to  the  flame. 
Occasionally  boilers  are  made  of  steel,  where  lightness  is  the  chief  requisite,  but  niaker.s 
Lave  not  yet  sufficient  confidence  in  steel  plates  to  use  them  very  largely.  Copper  is 
often  used  in  the  tire- boxes  of  locomotives,  but  seldom  in  any  other  description  of  boiler. 
Brass  boiler  tubes  arc  often  seen,  and  on  account  of  its  better  conducting  rjualities,  brass 
is  to  be  preferred  to  iron,  but  its  dearness  prevents  its  superseding  iron  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases. 

Every  boiier  has.  to  render  it  complete  and  workable,  a  number  of  fifiju/.t  or  mo^^nt- 
ings,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal:  A  glass  gauge  to  show  the  level  of  the 
water  inside  the  boiler,  and  gauge-cocks  for  the  same  purpose;  a  gauge  to  show  the  pres- 
sure of  the  steam;  a  cock  for  admitting  water;  acock  at  the  bottom  for  emptying  or 
"blowing  off;"  a  valve  for  the  discharge  of  the  steam;  one  or  two  safety  valves,  Avcighted 
so  that,  when  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler  reaches  a  certain  height,  thej'  open  and 
allow  the  steam  to  rush  into  the  air;  a  door  by  which  a  man  can  get  in  to  clean  the 
boiler,  etc. 

In  order  to  induce  a  current  of  air  through  the  furnace  so  that  a  proper  combustion 
raay  be  maintained,  stationary  boilers  are  generally  provided  with  a  chimney  of  consid- 
erable height,  and  made  of  brick  or  slieet-iron,  to  which  the  products  of  combustion  are 
conducted  after  they  have  left  the  boiler.  In  locomotive  boilers,  and  in  some  other  cases 
where  a  sufficiently  tall  chimney  cannot  be  made  use  of,  a  very  powerful  current  is  made 
by  the  ejection  of  the  waste  steam  through  a  blast-pipe  with  a  contracted  nozzle  at  the 
base  of  the  chimney.  To  prevent  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  and  the  consequent  waste  of 
fuel,  boilers  should  always  be  covered,  in  all  parts  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  with  felt  or 
some  non-conducting  composition. 

For  further  details  see  also  Boileng,  Manometer,  Safety-valve,  Steam,  Steam- 
engine,  Steam-okane. 

BOILERS  {ante).  Those  most  distinctively  American  are  the  sectional  or  water-tube 
boilers.  Tiie  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boiler  consists  of  a  series  of  tubes  inclined  from  the 
front  to  the  rear,  and  connected  at  each  end  by  a  manifold  chamber.  The  forw  ;uti  end.s 
are  connected  to  tiie  steam-dnim,  which  lies  lengthwise  of  the  boiler.  The  tubes  and 
manifolds  are  in  the  fire  chamber,  and  there  are  two  sets  of  diaphragm  plates,  by  which 
the  hot  gas,  after  rising,  is  deflected,  first  downward  and  then  upward,  being  made  to 
cross  the  stack  of  tubes  three  times  before  making  its  exit  into  the  chimney.  The  water 
fills  the  tubes  and  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  steam-drum.  The  tubes  of  the  Kooi 
boiler  are  likev.ise  inclined  from  front  to  rear;  they  are  joined  at  the  ends  by  triangular 
caps  and  crow-feet,  and  the  joints  are  perfected  by  rubber  gaskets.  Tiie  joints  are  out- 
side the  fire  chamber,  and  the  steam-drum  lies  crosswise  of  the  boiler.  The  water  doe.s 
not  fill  all  the  tube-space  within  the  fire-box,  nor  enter  the  steam-drum;  by  this  mean;* 
dry  steam  is  secured,  while  the  danger  of  superheating  is  but  slight,  as  the  space  not 
reached  by  the  water  lies  in  the  upper  and  forward  part  of  the  fire-box.  The  Whitting- 
ham  boiler  has  its  tubes,  coimections,  and  steam-drum,  all  inclosed  in  the  fire-box;  the 
tubes  are  traversed  by  interior  tubes,  ur  flues,  through  which  the  hot  gases  are  conveyed, 
and  thus  a  large  fire  surface  is  seeuretlT     The  Harrison  boiler  is  made  of  cast-iron  spher 
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ical  shells,  8  in.  in  external  diameter,  and  J  of  an  in.  thick;  they  are  cast  in  sections,  2 
or  4  spheres  toii;ctlier,  are  connected  bj'  curved  necks  of  3^  in.  diameter,  and  arc  held 
tocjether  l)y  wrought-iron  bolts  and  caps.  The  joints  are  accurately  fitted,  without 
packing. 

The  water  surface  of  a  boiler  is  that  area  of  metal  which  has  water  within  and  flame 
or  liot  gases  without;  at  this  .surface  the  .steam  is  generated.  TI\e  area  wliieh  has  hot 
gases  witliout  and  steam  witliin  is  superheating  surface,  at  which  tlie  steam  by  the  recep- 
tion of  heat  acquires  greater  expansive  force.  The  draught-area,,  or  ea1ori:iii  ter,  is  the 
cross  section  of  ll>.e  area  traversed  l)y  llie  hot  gases  froni  the  fire,  and  may  iie  taken  at 
any  point  between  the  furnace  and  tiie  chimnej'.  Onliiiaril^^  however,  it  is  restricted 
to  the  .space  e.round  tlic  tubes  in  the  water-tube  boilers,  and  to  tin-  section  of  the  flues  in 
flue-hoiler.s.  That  boiler  is  most  eflicient  which  shows  the  greatest  ditference  between 
the  furnace  temperature  and  that  found  at  the  chimney,  since  tiiat  ditference  indicates 
the  quantity  of  heat  which  has  been  transferred  to  the  water  in  the  generation  of  steam. 
If  the  co'.Vibustion  is  complete,  the  heat  of  the  furnace  will  (iepenil  on  tlie  quantity  of 
air  furnished,  that  is,  upon  the  area  of  the  calorimeter,  whence  it  appears  that  the  calo- 
rimeter siiould  be  larg(>.  lU:t  if  tJiis  s])ace  be  an  unbroken  voiunie,  mueli  of  the  hotgas 
may  pass  through  without  impinging  against  the  boiler  surface,  and  delivering  its  heat, 
whence  it  is  desirable  that  the  space  should  be  divided  thorouglilj^;  and  it  is  evident  that 
n  reduced  calorimeter  may  often  give  better  results  than  a  larger  one,  not  properly 
arranged.  A  designer  of  boilers  will  find  impoi'tant  tables  on  this  point  in  Appleton'x 
Vydopcpdia  of  Mechanics. 

Priming  is  tlie  tendencj^  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  to  form  sjiriiy  by  the  bursting  of 
the  steam  bubbles  when  they  come  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  tiie  spray  going  forward 
with  the  steam  into  the  cylinder.  Here  it  is  cooled  and  accunudates,  especially  if  the 
exhaust  port  is  not,  either  by  position  or  ctipacit}',  adequate  to  its  dischargt;.  Water  is 
practically  incompressible,  and  if  a  quantity  of  it,  greater  than  the  volume  of  the  clear- 
ance, is  found  before  the  piston,  near  the  end  of  the  .stroke,  it  lies  between  the  pi-ston 
and  t!ie  cylinder  head  as  mischievous  as  a  mass  of  metal  would  be  in  the  same  position. 
Something  must  yield.  The  crank  pin  may  be  broken,  or  the  cylinder  split,  or  the  head 
burst  out,  and  all  rods  and  gearing  will  be  ruined.  Priming  is  claused  by  want  of  steam 
room,  or  of  area  at  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  bodies,  or  by  the  use  of  dirty  water. 
Tiie  latter  cause  may  be  cured  by  collecting  the  water  in  tanks,  and  giving  it  time  to 
fettle.  The  others  may  be  avoided  by  proper  construction  of  the  boiler,  by  checking 
the  steam  at  the  throttle,  or  by  worl^ing  the  engine  more  expansively.  Any  sudden 
removal  of  pressure,  as  the  opening  of  the  safety-valve,  or  of  the  throttle  in  starting, 
tends  to  produce  priming,  because  while  the  water  had,  at  the  instant  of  the  opening,  a 
capacity  for  steam  corresponding  to  the  higher  pressure,  the  diini  uished  pressure  sets  free  a 
gush  of  steam  that  is  entirely  disproportioned  to  the  ordinary  conditions.  Some  authorities 
advise  the  insertion  of  a  perforated  i)l:ite  through  which  the  steam  must  pass  on  its  way 
to  the  cylinder;  the  water  beating  against  this  plate  is  arrested,  and  the  steam  passes  ou 
more  freely.  In  some  locomotives  tiie  steam  is  taken  by  a  longitudinal  perforated  pipe, 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  tiie  steam  dome  of  usual  designs.  Boilers  in  which  the 
steam  does  not  circulate  freely  because  of  the  disposition  of  the  tubes,  are  liable  to  tlie 
annoyance  of  priming. 

The  term  horse -power,  when  applied  to  the  boiler,  has  a  meaning  scarcely  more 
definite  than  when  u.sed  to  indicate  the  capacity  of  the  engine.  In  either  case,  the  horse- 
power realized  depends  as  much  upon  the  method  of  using  the.raechaiiisra,  :is  upon  its 
original  construction.  The  be.st  authorities  agree  that  the  horse-power  of  the  boiler 
should  indicate  the  actual  evaporation  of  water,  instead  of  the  size  of  the  boiler  or  the 
efficiency  which  ma}^  be  secured  through  the  engine.  The  ability  to  evaporate  a  cubic 
foot  of  water  per  hour,  making  steam  at  213"  F.7  has  been  suggested  as  a  suitable  unit 
to  be  called  a  horse-power.  To  ascertain  the  evaporative  power  of  a  boiler  by  experi- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  weights  of  fuel  and  water,  and  to  know  the  quality 
of  the  steam  produced.  Atrial  .should  last  24  hours;  .steam  maybe  rai.sed,  and  then 
fire  withdrawn,  and  the  ash-pit  cleared,  the  steam  meanwhile  being  maintained  with 
v/ood.  Coal  is  tlien  added,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  fired,  the  test  begins.  Note  is  taken  of 
the  height  of  water  in  the  gauge,  and  the  water  is  left  at  the  same  height  at  the  end  of 
the  test.  Coal  is  carefully  weighed  in  regular  amounts  and  at  regular  intervals  to  avoid, 
errors.  At  the  end  of  the  triiil  the  fire  is  withdrawn,  and  the  remaining  coal  weighed  as 
soon  as  po.ssible;  this  weight,  plus  that  of  the  ashes  made  during  the  experiment,  taken 
from  the  weight  of  the  coal,  gives  the  weight  of  fuel  consumed.  To  find  the  quality  of 
tlie  steam,  a  tank  is  provided,  which  is  traversed  by  a  pipe  leading  to  the  boiler,  the  whole 
apparatus  being  so  arranged  as  to  waste  as  little  heat  as  possible.  The  tank  is  filled  with 
water,  and  steam  is  admitted  through  the  pipe  in  such  quantity  as  may  be  condensed 
by  tlie  water.  We  have  to  note  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  the  weight  and  temperature 
of  the  water  before  steam  is  admitted,  the  weight  and  temperature  at  tlie  close  of  the 
test,  the  Vvciuht  and  temperature  of  the  water  formed  from  the  condensed  steam,  and 
tiie  time.  Experiment  must  .al.so  bs  made  to  test  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  evapo- 
ration, wliich  is  done  by  heating  a  given  quantity  of  water  to  a  given  temperature  in  the 
same  tank,  and  noting  the  loss  in  weight  and  temperature  during  a  given  time.  To  illus- 
trate by  an  example.     Suppose  a  test  made,  from  which  these  data  have  been  secured: 
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Coal  uswl,  5980  lbs. ;  feed -water  used,  42,320  11)8.;  coal  w if li drawn  at  end  of  test,  with 
ashes,  1830  lbs. ;  hence,  coal  burned  in  the  test,  5980  minus  1830=4150  lb.s.  The  apparent 
evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  is,  42,820-^-4150=10.2  lbs.,  if  the  steam  Avere  dry.  To 
test  the  quality  of  the  steam  the  described  apparatus  has  been  used,  and  these  data  noted: 
Pressure  of  steam  at  gauge,  80  lbs. ;  weight  of  steam  condensed  at  95\  204  lbs. ;  initial 
temperature  of  water  for  condensing,  00  ;  final  temperature,  92  ;  head  of  water  in  tank, 
27  in. ;  time  of  trial,  24  hcmrs;  and  by  former  tests  it  appears  that  4  cu.  ft.  of  water, 
weighing  62.2  lbs.  per  ft.,  pass  from  the  tank  per  hour,  and  that  the  loss  of  heat  b}-- 
evaporation  and  radiation  is  1480  thermal  units  per  hour.  The  lieat  given  to  the  water  by 
the  condensing  steam  in  one  hour  was  4x62.2X  (95  minusOO) -f-1480=8708  thermal  units. 
The  steam  condensed  per  hour  was  204-=- 24=8.5  lbs.,  hence  each  pound  of  steam  com- 
municated to  the  water  8708-:-8.5=1024.5  thermal  units  of  heat.  But  this  condensed 
steam  was  discharged  at  95";  to  bring  it  down  to  the  standard  of  o2"  there  must  have 
been  a  farther  reduction  of  95  minus  30=65  tliermal  units,  showing  that  the  quantity  of 
heat  above  freezing  standard  held  by  a  pound  of  steam  as  it  issued  from  the  boiler  was 
1024.54-65=1089.5  thermal  units.  The  total  heat,  above  freezing  .standard,  of  a  pound 
of  dry  steam  at  80  lbs.  pressure  (sec  Kankine,  Steam  Enfjinc,  or  Ajrplrfon's  Cyc.  of 
Mech(nua<),  is  1177.1;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  steam  used  in  the  test  contained 
some  moisture.  A>;  the  temperature  of  the  feed-water  was  GO",  it  had  already- 28  thermal 
units  of  heat  per  ixnmd  above  water  at  32",  and  would  require  1177.1  minus  28=1149.1 
thermal  units  to  change  it  to  dry  steam;  but  it  required  1089.5  minus  28=1061.5  thermal 
units  to  change  it  to  steam  of  the  qtiality  observed,  hence  the  actual  evaporation  was 
1061.5^1149. l.=0.91506  of  the  apparent  evaporation.  But  the  apparent  evaporation 
was  8.5  lbs.  per  pound  of  coal,  and  the  actual  was  therefore  7.778  lbs.  If  the  feed-water 
were  at  212°,  998.5  thermal  units  would  be  required  to  convert  a  pound  of  water  into 
steam.  Hence,  1061. Sh- 998.5=10. 6=  nearly  the  evaporation  per  pound  from  and  at  212*. 

BOIinTG  (of  liquids)— BOILING-POINT.  When  heat  is  applied  to  a  vessel  containing 
water,  the  temperature  gradually  rises,  and  vapor  comes  silentlj' off  the  surface;  but  at 
a  certain  degree  of  heat,  steam  (q.v.)  l)egins  to  be  formed  in  small  explosive  bursts  at 
the  botlom.  and  rising  through  the  liquid  in  considerable  bubbles,  throws  it  into  com- 
motion. If,  after  this,  the  steam  is  allowed  freely  to  escape,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  rises  no  higher,  however  great  the  heat  of  the  fire.  The  water  is  then  said  to  boll, 
and  the  temperature  at  which  it  remains  permanent  is  ii^bniUnfj-jtaiiit.  The  boiling- 
point  of  Avater  is  ordinarilj' 212';  but  every  liquid  has  a  point  of  its  own.  Thus,  sul- 
pluu'ic  ether  boils  at  96';  alcohol,  at  176' ;  oil  of  turpentine,  at  316';  sulphuric  acid,  at 
620';  and  mercury,  at  662°.  The  boiling-point  of  liquids  is  constant,  under  the  same 
conditions,  but  is  liable  to  be  altered  by  A^arious  circumstances.  "Water  Avith  common 
salt  in  it,  e.g.,  requires  greater  heat  to  make  it  boil  than  pure  Avater.  The  nature  of  the 
vessel,  too,  exerts  an  influence;  in  a  glass  vessel,  the  boiling-point  of  Avater  is  a  degree 
or  tAvo  higher  than  in  one  of  metal,  owing  to  the  greater  attraction  that  there  is  between 
water  and  gla.ss  than  betAveen  Avater  and  a  metal.  But  Avhat  most  affects  the  boiling- 
point  is  A'ariation  of  pressure.  It  is  only  Avhen  the  barometer  stands  at  30  in..  shoAving 
an  atmospheric  prcs*ure  of  15  lbs.  on  the  sq.  in.,  that  the  boiling-point  of  Avatcr  is  212''. 
When  the  baron'-cter  falls,  or  Avhen  part  of  the  pressun;  is  in  any  other  Avaj'  remoA-ed,  it 
boils  before  coming  to  212^  and  Avhen  the  pressure  is  increased,  the  boiling-point  rises. 
— Thus,  in  elevated  positions,  Avhere  there  is  less  air  above  the  liquid  to  press  on  its  sur- 
face, the  boiling  i)oint  is  lower  than  at  the  level  of  tl>e  sen.  An  elevation  of  510  ft. 
above  the  sea-level,  jnakes  a  diminution  of  a  degree;  at  hig:her  levels,  the  difference  of 
elevation  corresponding  to  a  degree  of  temperature  in  the -boiling-point  increases;  but 
the  rate  of  A-ariation  once  ascertained,  a  method  is  thus  furnished  of  measuring  the 
heights  of  mountains.  See  Heights,  Measurement  of.  At  tlie  city  of  Mexico,  700O 
ft.  above  the  sea,  Avater  boils  at  200";  at  Quito,  9000  ft.,  at  194";  and  on  Donkia  moun- 
tain, in  the  Himalaya,  at  the  height  of  18,000  ft..  Dr.  Hooker  found  it  to  boil  at  180'. 
Boiling  water  is  thus  not  always  equally  hot,  and  in  elevated  places,  nuiuy  sub.'^tauces 
cannot  bi;  cooked  by  boiling.  Under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  same  effect  is  still 
more  strikingly  .seen;  water  may  be  made  to  boil  at  the  temperature  of  summer,  and 
ether  when  colder  than  ice.  In  complete  A-acuo,  liquids,  in  general,  boil  at  a  tempera- 
ture 140'  lower  than  in  the  open  air.  The  knoAvlcdge  of  tliis  effect  of  diminished  ]ires- 
sure  is  now  largely  tiu'ued  to  account  in  sugar-boiling,  in  distilling  A-cgetabie  essences, 
and  in  other  processes  where  the  substances  are  apt  to  lie  injured  by  a  high  temperature. 
— By  increasing  the  pressure,  again,  water  may  be  heated  to  any  degree  Avithout  boil- 
ing. Papin's  l)igester  (q.v.)  is  formed  on  this  principle.  Under  a  jiressure  of  tAvo  atmos- 
pheres, tlie  boiling-point  rises  to  234";  of  four  atmospheres,  it  is  294^ ;  of  ten  atmospheres, 
359';  of  fifty  atmospiieres,  510". 

In  a  deep  vessel,  the  Avater  at  the  bottom  has  to  sustain  the  pre.ssui'e  not  only  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  jilso  of  the  Avater  above  it.  'At  a  depth  of  34  ft.,  the  pressure  of  the 
water  above  is  equal  to  an  atmosphre,  or  15  lbs.  on  the  sq.  in. ;  and  tiius,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel  of  that  depth,  the  water  must  be  heated  to  234"  before  it  is  at  its  boiling- 
point.  This  principle  has  been  successfullj-  applied  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
Geysers  (q.v.). 

If  a  small  quantity  of  Avatcr  be  poured  into  a  silver  basin,  heated  above  the  boiling- 
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point,  but  below  redness,  it  will  begin  to  boil  violently,  or  perhaps  burst  into  steam  at 
once.  Hut  if  tJic  liasin  is  lunited  to  redness,  tli(!  wuter  will  giithcr  itself  into  a  globule, 
and  roll  about  on  tlic  hot  siu-face,  witliout  becomini;-  heated  to  the  btnluig-point.  P\)t 
the  explanation  of  this  and  other  interesting  phenomena  connected  with  it,  see  Sphe 

UOIDAL   CoNDITrON   OF  LIQUIDS. 

BOILING  OF  Liquids  {anta).  As  will  be  understood  from  tlie  above,  the  terras 
liquid  and  boiling-point  are  entirely  relative,  depending  upon  external  agents  and  upon 
each  other.  The  statement  that  water  is  a  li(piid  i.s  only  true  under  ceilain  conditions. 
In  the  arctic  regions  it  is  a  solid,  and  in  a  vessel  heated  to  213°  under  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric pressure  it  is  a  vapor  or  gas.  Nitrous  oxide  is  a  litiuid  under  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric pressure  when  reduced  below  136"  below  zero,  and  the  same  is  true  of  carbonic 
acid  when  reduced  to  108.76  \  Pressure,  however,  is  capable  of  reducing  both  these 
gases  to  liquids,  and  modern  experiments  with  various  substances  arc  now  common  in 
which  carljonic  acid  is  liquelied  by  pressure.  Ammonia,  commonly  a  gas,  is  a  liquid 
when  reduced  to  — 28.06  .  This  substance  is  capable  of  being  absorbed  by  a  verj^  small 
volume  of  water  under  heavy  pressure,  or,  at  least,  of  occupying  a  very  sm,,all  volume; 
for  we  cannot  say  that  the  gas  is  really  absorbed;  the  water  assists  the  pressure  in  hold- 
ing the  gas  in  a  iicpiid  form.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  in  the  working  of  a  certain 
class  of  ice-making  machines,  called  ammonia  machines  (q.v.).  Some  of  the  machines, 
however,  depend  upon  the  vajiorization  of  ammonia,  anhydrous,  or  nearly  so,  for  the 
absorption  of  sensible  heat.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  boiling-points  of  various 
substances : 

Substance.  B.  point  F.  Barom.  raeas. 

Nitrous   oxide —136.33'  29.88 

Carbonic  acid —108.76  30.31 

Ammonia —28.66  29.50 

Sulphurous  acid 13.10  29.29 

Chloride  of  ethvl 51.80  29.84 

Aldehyde \ 67.34  28.90 

Sulphuric  ether 93.56  29.21 

Sulphide  of  carbon 118.22  29.76 

Bromine 145.40  29.93 

Alcohol 173.32  29.93 

Water 212.00  29.93 

Acetic  acid 242.43  29.53 

Sulphuric  acid 640.00  29.93 

Mercury 662,00  29.93 

The  investigations  of  prof.  Kopp  indicate  certain  remarkable  laws  connecting  the 
boiling-points  of  classes  of  liquids  with  their  chemical  constitution.  Tlie  following 
tables,  calculated  from  the  observations  of  prof.  Kopp  and  others,  show  that  in  the  group 
of  alcohols,  and  the  acids  derived  from  them  by  oxidation — both  of  whicli  differ  in  con- 
stitution by  one  molecule  of  CH2 — there  is  a  difference  of  very  nearly  34.3°  F.  between 
successive  members  of  the  series;  and  that,  moreover,  the  difference  in  the  boiling-points 
between  the  alcohols  and  their  respectively  derived  acids  is  about  72°. 

Alcohol.  Formula.  B.  point.  caL 

Methvlic  alcohol CH4O  138.2° 

Ethylic  alcohol C^HeO  174.3 

Tritylic  aclcohol CsHsO  206.6 

Tetrylic  alcohol C4HJ0O  ■      240.8 

Amylic  alcohol CsH.^O  275.0 

Acid.  Formula.  B.  point  cal. 

Formic  acid CH2O2  210  3 

Acetic  acid C2H4OQ  244.4 

Propionic  acid CsHeOa  378.6 

Butvric  acid C4Hb02  313.8 

ValCTic  acid C.H.UO2  347.0 

Other  analogous  correspondences  in  the  boiling-points  of  liquids  and  their  chemical 
constitution  were  observed;  thus  in  the  series  of  hydrocarbons,  homologous  with  ben 
Kole,  C«Hfi,  a  difference  in  the  series  of  CHa  was  attended  with  a  difi'erence  of  boiling 
point  of  about  43°. 

The  molecular  constitution,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  mutual  relations  between 
the  molecules  of  liquids,  particularly  as  regards  water,  whose  affinities  are  so  numerous, 
exerts  a  great  influence  not  only  upon  the'boiling-poi'jt.  but  upon  the  nature  or  manner 
of  ebullition.  Thus,  if  a  clean  glass  flask  is  partially  filled  with  ordinary,  and,  of  course, 
more  or  less  alM-ated  spring  water,  and  heated  rapidly  with  a  spirit-lamp,  nearly  all  the 
air  will  be  expelled  fir.st.  but  before  all  the  air  is  thus  expelled  ebullition  will  commence, 
and  at  a  point  verv  slighlly  below  213°.  After  a  little  time,  more  of  the  air  having  dis- 
appeared, but  not 'entirely,  the  boiling-point  (at  30  in.  mercurial  pressure)  Avill  be  213°. 
By  continuing  the  boiling,  however,  the  mode  of  ebullition  will  be  found  to  have 
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clmngetl.  If  the  flask  is  hold  quito  still  tlipre  will  be  intervals  of  time — although  the 
application  of  heat  is  constant — wlieii  ebullition  will  cease;  and  during  these  intervals 
the  temperature  will  rise.  If  llie  beat  is  taken  away  for  a  few  moments  so  as  to  allow 
the  water  to  come  to  a  state  of  comparative  vest,  and  then  reapplied,  I  lie  temperature 
may  be  raised  to  320'  before  ebidlition  commences,  when  it  will  be  decidedly  explosive. 
If  now  the  tiask  is  corked  tight,  and  a  partial  vacuum  formed  in  the  space  occupied  by 
vapor,  boiling  will  go  on  luitil  the  water  is  (juite  cool,  but  the  boiling  will  Ije  of  the 
explosive  character  observed  in  the  later  periods  of  application  of  heat,  and  when  quite 
cool  will  be  more  irregular,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, but  more  particularly,  probably  because  of  the  increased  cohesion  between  the 
contiguous  molecules  of  water  by  reduction  of  heat. 

BOILING,  in  cookery.  One  important  preliminary  rule  in  boiling  lests  on  the  fact> 
explained  in  a  precedmg  article,  that  water  cannot  be  heated  in  an  open  vessel,  or  in 
one  with  the  ordinary  fitting  lid  of  a  cooking  utensil,  to  a  higher  point  than  212".  When 
a  vessel,  then,  has  once  begun  to  boil,  a  stronger  fire  than  is  just  suflicient  to  keep  it 
l>oiliag,  will  only  evaporate,  or  waste,  the  water  in  steam,  but  will  not  cook  the  food  any 
faster;  on  the  contrary,  the  outside  will  be  rendered  so  hard  by  the  quick  boiling,  that 
the  interior  will  not  be  reached  by  the  heat. 

By  long  soaking  in  cold  or  tepid  water,  fresh  meat  loses  much  of  its  albumen  and 
ntitritive  juice.  When  a  {)iece  of  meat  is  to  be  boiled,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  juices,  and  its  consequent  tenderness  and  nutritious  qualit}',  that  the  outside 
should  be  sealed  u]),  by  immersing  it  in  boiling  Avater,  and  keeping  u])  the  temperature 
for  a  minute:  this  closes  up  the  pores,  and  coagulates  the  albumen  of  the  exterior.  The 
boiling  water  should  then  be  taken  off,  and  as  much  cold  put  in  as  will  reduce  it  to  a 
tepid  state;  it  should  then  be  gradually  warmed  until  it  reaches  a  degree  slightly  under 
the  boiling-jioint.  called  simmering;  at  this  point  it  must  be  kept  without  suffering  any 
interruption  of  the  heat,  till  the  time  elapses  that  is  allowed  for  cooking  the  food.  ''Tlie 
cooking  gn;'s  on  through  the  agency  of  the  natural  moisture  of  the  Hesh.  Converted  into 
vapor  by  the  heat,  a  kind  of  steaming  takes  place  within  the  piece  of  meat;  it  is,  when 
skillfully  done,  cooked  by  its  own  steam." 

lo  prepare  iiwatfor  B.,  it  should  be  trimmed,  washed,  and  dried  before  it  is  placed 
in  the  water.  As  it  sinmiers,  the  water  should  be  kept  well  .skimmed  with  a  skimming- 
spoon,  as  frequently  as  anj'  scum  is  thrown  up,  but  with  due  remembrance  of  the  fact, 
tiuit  raising  the  lid  of  the  vessel  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  water;  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  an  equal  degree  of  heat  throughout  the  operation  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

For  fresh  meat,  20  minutes  is  the  allowance  for  each  pound.  The  weather  must  also, 
be  considered:  in  fro-L}^  weather,  or  with  very  thick  joints,  extra  20  minutes  should  be 
given.  Mutton  loses  in  boiling,  in  1  lb.,  'Si  oz. ;  beef,  in  1  lb.,  4  oz.  Meat  that  has  been 
salted  and  dried  has  its  outer  coat  alrealy  sealed  up;  it  requires,  therefore,  to  be  thor- 
oughly washad,  soaked  for  two  hours  in  cold  water,  dried,  and  put  to  boil  in  cold  water, 
gradually  brought  to  the  boiling-point,  and  kept  simmering  for  a  time,  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  piece.  Hams  and  tongues  to  be  eaten  cold,  should  be  alhnved  to  cool  in 
the  water  in  which  they  have  been  boiled.  The  following  is  a  time-table  for  the  cooking 
of  these  meats,  reckoning  from  the  time  the  water  boils:  A  ham  of  16  lbs.  takes  4  hours; 
a  tongue  of  16  lbs.,  2  to  4  hours;  a  pig's  face  of  16  lbs.,  2  hours;  a  piece  of  bacon  of  4 
lbs.,  2  hours. 

PouUri/  II  ltd  white  meats,  as  veal  or  rabbit,  shovdd  be  put  at  once  into  tepid  water 
gradually  brought  to  the  boiling-point,  drawn  back  immediately,  and  simmered,  care- 
fully skimming  the  w^ater  as  scum  rises.  A  chicken,  or  small  fowl,  or  rabbit,  will  take 
35  minutes;  a  fowl,  or  old  rabbit,  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  according  to  size. 
Some  cooks  add  milk  to  the  water,  but  this  is  apt  to  cause  the  sctmr  to  stick  to  the  meat 
in  streaks;  some  also  use  a  cloth  to  inclose  the  meat,  but  this  frequently  imparts  to  it 
a  disagreeable  taste.  Having  trimmed,  washed,  and  dried  the  meat,  all  that  is  necessary 
to  keep  it  white,  is  to  use  a  perfectly  clean  utensil,  to  be  attentive  to  the  skimming,  and 
careful  that  no  soet  falls  from  the  lid  into  the  pot  when  doing  this.  Meat  should  only  just 
be  covered  with  water;  if  it  wastes,  a  cupful  of  water  at  the  same  temperature  should 
be  added.  The  liquor  in  which  fresh  meat  has  been  boiled,  is  an  excellent  foundation 
for  soups  and  gravies. 

Fish  shouhi  be  well  cleaned  and  scraped;  liver  and  roe  should  be  carefully  preserved, 
and  boiled  with  the  fi.sh,  in  a  fine  net:  they  are  used  to  garnish  the  fish.  The  sound  o:^ 
cod  shoidd  be  carefully  cleaned,  and  left  in  the  fish.  Fish  should  be  placed  in  cold  water, 
in  which  a  tal)le.spoon  full  of  salt  and  one  of  vinegar  is  mixed;  should  be  gradually 
brought  to  the  boiling-point,  and  simmered  carefully,  lest  the  outer  part  should  crark 
before  the  thick  part  is  done.  If  on  drawing  up  the  fish-plate,  a  thin  knife  will  easily 
divide  the  flesh  from  the  bone  in  the  thick  paits,  and  if  the  eyes  contract,  and  become 
like  balls,  the  fish  is  sufficiently  cooked.  Drain  by  laying  the  plate  across  the  kettle 
covered  with  the  lid,  and  dish  perfectly  dry  on  the  strainer,  which  should  be  covered 
with  a  napkin. 

Vff/et(t/)lfs  require  generally  to  be  well  washed,  and  placed  in  B.  water,  in  which 
is  mixed  a  large  spoonful  of  salt.  "When  they  sink,  they  are  done.  Green  vegetables 
.should  l)e  well  picked,  soaked  in  salt  and  water,  drained  and  boiled  in  plenty  of  water, 
in  a  vessel  without  a  lid.     Cabbage  requires  two  waters;  spinach,  very  little,  "as  it  is  full 
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of  nioistiuv.  Pciis  and  beans  should  not  sofik,  but  be  merely  rinsed  in  ;i  colander. 
AVinUn-  potatoes  should  soak  for  an  hour  or  more;  whctlier  tliey  should  he  placed  in  cold 
or  B.  water,  depends  on  tiie  sort.  A  piece  of  soda  the  size  of  a  sniaii  marble  assists  the 
B.  of  peas  and  cabbage,  if  the  water  is  very  liard. 

For  r>.  inaii,  the  lic.st  irs.se!  is  one  made  of  iron,  tiiuied  inside  or  not,  l)ut  f)ne  kept  per- 
fectl}'  dry,  and  free  from  grease  or  rust.  Tinned  vessels  are  proper  for  ]}.  fish  and  veg- 
etables; they  recfuire  to  be  kept  very  dry,  the  moisture  entering  between  the  mclals  ru^ls 
the  iron,  and  makes  holes  that  cannot  Ik^  mended.  A  tinned  vessel  in  daily  use  sliould 
be  polislied  once  a  week  wilh  hne  whiting  and  oil;  too  frequent  polishing  wears  oil  tlw; 
tin.     The  advantage  of  a  tin  over  an  iron  utensil  is,  that  it  gain's  heat  sooner.  » 

iJOIS  d'AIU'.     See  Os.u;r  Ouanok,  ante. 

BOIS  BLANC,  an  island  of  the  United  States  of  America,  situated  in  lake  Huron, 
between  Mieiiilliiuackinac  and  Michigan.  It  measures  10  m.  by  3,  and  has  a  light- 
house at  its  east  end. 

BOIS-DE-BOULOGNE.     See  Boulognk. 

BOIS-LE-DUC  (Dutch,  'h  Ileriofjenbosch,  "  Duke's  Forrest "),  the  capital  of  the  Nether- 
lands province  of  n.  Brabant,  is  situated  at  the  junclionof  the  Domniel  and  the  Aa.  The 
fortifications  are  greatl}'  strengthened  by  the  natural  situation,  as  the  sunounding  country 
can  be  tlooded,  leaving  only  two  roads  passable.  It  is  a  clean,  well-built  town,  about 
5  m.  in  circumfeience,  intersected  by  canals,  and  has  a  citadel  called  Pajjenbril.  B.  has 
a  very  fine  cathedral,  and  academy  of  arts,  a  grammar-school,  several  hospitals,  etc. 
Iron-foiuuling,  making  ultramarine,  book-printing,  retining  salt,  becr-brewJng,  distilling 
spirits,  manuraeiuiiug  liucu-thrcad,  ribbons,  cutlery,  etc.,  are  the  principal  industries. 
Pop.  (Jan.  i,  ISiTo),  24,190.  B.  is  a  place  of  considerable  anticpnty,  having  been  founded 
in  liy4  by  Godfrey  111.,  duke  of  Brabant.  Tlie  surrounding  forest  was  cut  down  by 
his  .son  and  successor  Henry,  who  strengthened  the  town  with  walls.  In  the  Kith  c,  B. 
sejiaraled  itself  from  the  states,  and  was  ineffectually  besieged,  in  1601  and  1G03,  by 
prin(;e  JIauiice  of  Xassau,  but  had  to  surrender  to  a  Dutch  force  in  1()29.  In  1794,  B. 
was  taken  by  the  French;  and  in  1814,  retaken  by  the  Prussians. 

BOISE,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Idaho,  on  Little  Salmon  river;  about  2500  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  3834 
— 1754  Chinese.     It  is  a  mining  region.     Co.  seat,  Idaho  City. 

BOISE  CITY,  in  Idaho,  capital  and  chief  city  of  the  territor}',  on  the  Boise  river, 
285  m.  n.w.  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  520  m.  n.e.  of  San  Francisco.  It  has  a  government 
a.ssay  office,  and  a  penitentiary.  It  is  on  the  site  of  an  old  trading-post  of  the  Hudson 
•  Bay  company. 

BOISSEREE,  SrLPiz,  a  celebrated  archa'ologist,  was  b.  at  Cologne  in  1783.  A  visit 
which  he  and  ids  brother  Melchior  (born  1786),  along  with  their  friend  Joli.  feapt.  Ber- 
tram, paid  to  Paris  in  1803,  inspired  the  trio  with  the  idea  of  collectmg  and  preserving 
the  scattered  specimens  of  early  German  art.  The  realization  of  this  idea  became  the 
single  object  of  their  lives.  After  many  j'cars  of  patient  and  luiwearied  research,  they 
gathered  together  200  pictures,  which  received  the  name  of  "the  Boisserean  collection." 
The  king  of  Wiirtemberg  having  presented  the  brothers  with  a  spacious  edifice  in  Stutt- 
gart, the  pictures  were  transferred  thither,  and  skillfully  arrangdl,  according  to  their  age 
and  importance.  This  brought  to  light  a  very  important  historical  fact,  previously 
unknown — viz.,  that  in  the  14th  c.  Germany  possessed  a  school  of  art  based  on  Byzan- 
tine traditions.  Great  ligjit  was  also  thrown  upon  many  of  the  Flemish  masters,  and 
especially  on  the  iulluence  exerted  by  Jan  Van  Eyck.  The  collection  was  divided  into  three 
sections  corresponding  to  three  historical  periods — the  first  comprising  the  works  of  the 
Cologne  school  in  the  14th  c. ;  the  .second,  those  of  Van  Eyck  and  his  di.sciples  in  the 
15th;  and  the  third,  those  of  the  German  painters  at  the  close  of  the  15lh  and  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  centuries.  In  1827,  the  collection  was  sold  to  the  king  of  Bavaria;  and 
in  1836  was  transferred  to  the  pictiu'e-gallery  (piiuihotliek)  in  Munich,  whither  the 
brothers  followed  it.  Sulpiz  died  in  1841,  and  Melchior  in  1851.  The  former  has  left 
several  interestinii-  and  valuable  works;  such  as  Monuments  of  Arcldtectnre  on  ilw,  Dnrer 
Rhine,  from  the  ith  to  the  IWi  (-.(Munich,  1830-33);  Concerning  the  Temple  of  the  Holy 
Grail,  1834;  Collection  <f  Old Loio  and  High  German  Paiiitinrjs,  irith  Notices  of  the  Early 
Painters,  by  Sulpiz  and  Melchior  B.  and  Joh.  Bapt.  Bertram,  lithographed  by  J.  V.  Sfrirc- 
^  ner  (1822-39) ;  and  a  verjMnagnificent  work,  entitled  Vieir.s,  Plans,  Secti/ms,  aitd  DePtils 
of  tlie  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  with  Rextorations  (fter  the  Original  Plan,  accompanied  by 
Besearches  on  the  Architecture  of  Ancient  Cathedrals,  etc.  (1823-32). 

BOISSOIf  ADE,  John  Francis,  a  distinguished  classical  scholar,  b.  at  Paris,  Aug.  12, 
1774.  of  a  noble  Gascon  famil}'.  He  was  originally  intended  for  the  administrative 
career,  btit  after  expei'iencing  some  of  its  more  violent  vicissitudes,  he  renounced  it  for 
philology,  in  which  he  had  always  found  his  favorite  recreation.  He  soon  made  him- 
self known  to  the  critical  world  by  his  acute  and  learned  contributions  to  the  literary 
journals,  was  apjiointed  profes.sor  of  Greek  in  the  academy  of  Paris  in  1S09,  and  entered 
an  the  active  duties  of  the  chair  in  1812.  In  1813,  he  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of 
in.scriptions;  and  in  1828,  he  succeeded  Gail  as  profes.sor  of  Greek  literatiu'e  in  the  college 
of  France.  Beyond  this  high  position  he  never  aspired.  l)ut  pursued  his  investigations 
with  an  energy  which  no  mere  social  or  public  ambition   could  distract.     His  more 
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important  works  are  these:  Philoiftrati  Jleroica  (Parla,  1806);  Mtirini  ViUi  Prodi  (Leip. 
1814);  Tiln rius  Rlidur  dc  Fif/iirLs  {hand.  1815);  Syllogc  PorAaraiu  Gidciirniii  (Paris.  1823- 
'Jti);  Babrii  F<ibid/r  (Pixna,  1844),  etc.  He  coiitriljuted  in  his  earlier  years  numerous 
papers  ou  pliilologieal  subjects  to  Parisian,  P^uglish,  and  German  journal.-,  and  gave  tho. 
cause  of  clas.-'iral  study  in  France  a  powerful  and  still  i)erceptib]e  inipuis(;  hy  his  elo- 
qiieat  anil  attractive  lectures  from  his  chair.  In  spite  of  his  many  and  laborious  philo- 
logical works,  he  also  signalized  himself  as  a  French  lexicographer  and  Ijclle-lettrist, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  co])ious  and  valued  contributors  to  the  Biof/raphic  U niteviseUe. 
He  died  in  ISISi,  leaving  licliind  him  a  reputation  for  learning  almost  German  in  its  pro- 
funility,  and  more  than  English  in  its  elegance. 

BOISSY  D'ANGLAS,  Fkan(;ots  Antoine,  Count,  an  eminent  Frencli  state«ma!i.  was 
born  at  St.  Jean  (Jhambre,  in  the  department  of  Ardc^che,  Dec.  8,  1756.  After  tilling  for 
.some  time  the  office  of  major-domo  to  the  count  of  Provence  (Louis  XV I  IT.),  he  was 
about  to  devote  himself  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  science,  when  he  was  elected  a 
deputy  to  tlie  states-general.  While  a  member  of  the  constituent  national  assembly,  he 
was  accused  of  having  a  design  to  change  the  French  monarchy  into  a  Protestant  repub- 
lic. During  the  reign  of  terror,  fear  of  ''the  mountain"  kept  him  quiet:  but,  yielding 
to  the  s<;licitations  of  Tallien  and  Barere,  he  joined  the  consi)!racy  against  Ivobespierre. 
Two  months  after  the  execution  of  the  tyrant,  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  conven- 
tion; and  shortly  after,  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  in  which  capacity 
he  displayed  remarkable  talent  and  discretion.  As  director  of  the  supply  of  provisions 
for  Paris,  he  was  exposed  to  popular  hatred  and  great  peril  during  the  riotous  and  san- 
guinary proceedings  of  the  12lh Germinal  and  1st  Prairial  in  the  year  8  of  the  republic; 
l)ut  tlnnness  and  presence  of  ndnd  preserved  him.  He  was  afterwards  president  of  the 
(•ouncil  of  live  hundred;  was  called  into  the  senate  by  Napoleon;  and  made  a  peer  by 
Louis  XVin.  Through  all  the  changes  of  the  times,  he  maintained  the  jirincii)les  with 
which  he  had  conunenced  ])is  career.  He  died  in  Pari.s,  Oct.  20.  1826.  His  chief  writ- 
ings are  lieclie relies  aur  In  Vk,  leu  Ecrits,  et  les  Opinions  de  MalesherhcK,  1810,  and  Etndfa 
fjitteraires  et  Potiiques  d'unVieiilard,  1825;  but,  in  addition  to  these,  he  published  numer- 
ous essays,  pamphlets,  and  letters. 

BOIVIX,  Marie  Anne  Victoire  Gillain,  17T3-1841;  educated  in  a  nunnery; 
studied  anatomy  and  midwifery:  married  and  was  soon  left  a  widoAv.when  she  took 
tlie  place  of  midwife  in  the  maternite  hospital,  and  in  1801  became  superinlcndent.  She 
caused  the  establishment  by  Chaptal  of  a  special  school  of  accouchement.  Her  Memo- 
viol  de  I' Art  de^  Accouchement^  is  a  well-known  work. 

BOJADOE',  Cape,  a  headland  on  the  w.  coast  of  Africa,  in  lat.  26'  T  n.,  long.  14^  29' 
w.,  forming  the  western  extremity  of  the  Jebel  Khal  (or  Black  mountains),  a  rocky 
ridge  running  eastward  into  the  Sahara.  In  consefjuence  of  its  extreme  fla'tness,  and 
the  shoreward  tendency  of  the  currents,  the  coast,  extending  northwards  to  cape  Nun, 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  that  mariners  have  to  encounter,  and  is  I'requenlly  the 
scene  of  shipping  casualties.  The  Portuguese  doubled  this  cape  in  1433,  and  from  them 
it  received  its  name  B.C.,  signifying  "a  round  cape." 

BOJA'NO,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Campobasso,  Italy,  13  m.  s.w.  of  the  t.  of  Campohasso. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Biferno,  in  adeep  gorge  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain-range  of  Matese; 
has  a  cathedral  and  some  ancient  remains.  It  has  suffered  greatly  from  earthquakes, 
and  especially  from  one  which  occurred  in  1805.  Pop.  3500.  B.  is  said  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  famous  Samnite  city  of  Boriamim,  but  T.  ]Mommsen  thinks  that  Boviauum  lay 
20  m.  to  the  north.  Unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  314  B.C.,  it  was  taken  by 
them  in  311.  and  yielded  inmiense  spoils.  Passing  out  of  their  hands,  it  Avas  retaken  by 
th(,'m  in  305  n.c. ;  and  once  more  reverting  to  its  original  owners,  was  a  third  time  cap- 
tured by  the  Romans,  in  298  B.C.  During  the  second  Punic  Avar,  it  formed  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Roman  army  on  more  than  one  occasion;  and  in  the  great  social  war,  the 
confederates,  on  the  fall  of  Cortinium,  made  it  their  capital  and  the  scat  of  their  gen- 
eral coimcil.  Surprised  by  Sulla,  it  AA'as  retaken  bytheMarsic  gen.,  Pom pa?dius  Silo. 
Csesar  established  a  military  colony  here;  and  afterAvards.  imder  the  Roman  empire,  the 
town  seems  to  haA'c  recovered  considerably  from  the  ruin  which  overtook  it  on  the  gen- 
eral dcA^astation  of  Samnium. 

BOJAR  (pronomiced  Boynr),  a  word  originally  of  the  same  meaning  as  Czech,  Lech, 
and  Bolgarin,  i.e.,  free  proprietor  of  the  soil.  TheBojars,  in  old  Ru.^sia,  Avere  the  order 
next  to  the  knjazes  or  knjeses (ruling  princes).  They  formed  the  immediate  "  folloAving" 
of  these  pritiees,  and  bore  somewhat  of  the  same  relation  to  them  as  the  lesser  English 
,ind  Scottish  knights  of  the  feudal  ages  did  to  the  great  barons  Percy.  Douglas,  etc.  They 
had  their  OAvn  partisans,  who  served  them  as  a  kind  of  body-guard ;  they  gave  their  ser- 
vices to  a  prince  of  their  OAvn  choice,  Avhom,  hoAvever,  they  left  asrain  at  tlieir  pleasure, 
>md.  in  consequence  of  this,  the  knjazes  could  only  secure  their  allegi.ance  by  the  beslow- 
nient  of  privileges  Avhich  Avere  often  abused.  They  held  exclusively  the  highest  military 
nnd  civil  offices,  and  Avere  so  \mivcrsally  looked  up  to  by  the  mass  of  the  jKople.  that 
the  most  powerful  rulers,  CA-en  Ivan  the  cruel,  considered  it  prudent  to  use  this  form  of 
expression  in  their  ukases:  "  The  emperor  has  ordered  it;  the  Bojars  have  approA'ed  it.  ' 
W\nk  among  the  Bojars  Avas  alvvayij  proportioned  to  length  of  state-service,  and  A\'as 
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observer!  with  the  utmost  rigor,  so  that  the  B.  who  had  obtained  an  office,  ns  it  were, 
yeaterciay.  lool^od  down  witli  proud  contempt  on  him  who  only  entered  on  his  to-day. 
This  singal'ir  luode  of  securing  gradation  of  raidi  was  called  micistrdrzt'Ktiro.  It  was  a  most 
peculiar  phenomenon  of  i^lavic  life,  equally  uidike  feudalism  and  modern  aristocracy, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  a  strictly  national  development.  In  their  liousekceping  the 
Bojars  were  excessively  fond  of  splendor,  and  liicir  contempt  for  tlie  serfs  or  "lower 
orders"  was  immeasurable.  In  the  lajisc  of  time,  man}- Chinese  customs — as<  might  Ix; 
expected  fron\  tlieir  theory  of  rank — crept  into  their  pnl)lic  life.  'I'licir  j)ower,  and  tlie 
respect  whicli  was  paid  tiiem,  acted  as  a  wholesome  clicck  iqion  the  otiieiw  isc  unbridled 
autliorityof  tlieprinc.es;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  latter  l)ecame  tlieir  bitter  enemies, 
and  often  sought  to  destroy  their  power.  This  was  tinnily  done  by  Peter  the  great,  who 
abolished  the  order  of  Jiojars  by  giving  tliem  a  place  among  the  Russian  nobility,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  slrip|,Mng  them  of  their  peculiar  privileges.  The  hist  B.,  Knjuz  Ivan 
Jurjewicz  Trubcckoj,  liied  lOth  Jan.,  17o0. 

In  jVloklavia  and  Wallachia,  I5(;jars  still  e.xist.  They  have  n  seat  and  vote  in  the 
council  of  the  prince,  aud,  as  ancient  history  shows,  exercise  ut  times  a»mo8t  extensive 
influence. 

BOKER,  Gi^OROE  Hexky,  b.  Philadelphia,  1S24;  graduated  at  I^rinceton;  studied  but 
did  not  follow  the  law.  In  1847,  he  pul)lished  a  volume.  The  LcKxonof  'iJj'i unci  oilief 
Poems,  and  soon  afterwards  Calaynox,  a  Iragedy,  which  was  acted  in  Loudon.  This 
was  followed  by  Amw  Boleyn,  Leonor  de  Gnzman,  and  Fi-diiccsco.  da,  Jtiniini.  A  few 
years  later  he  put)lislied  liis  Plays  and  Poems,  and  in  1864,  Poems  of  (he  War.  In  1871, 
he  was  app.iinted  United  States  minister  resident  at  Constantinople. 

BOKHA  RA  (i.e. ,  Eastland),  or  Usbekistan,  is  tlie  name  given  to  the  countries  of  Inde- 
pendent Tartary,  under  the  rule  of  the  lilian  of  Bokliara.  Tlie  most  important  part  of 
it  formed  tlie  ancient  Sogdiana.  The  extent  of  tlie  khanate  of  B.  iias  been  constantly 
undergoing  changes.  Until  recently,  it  included  the  whole  basin  of  the  Zar-afshan;  but 
the  Russians  have  now  annexed  Samarcand,  and  tlie  lower  basin  of  the  rivei-  forms  llie 
essential  part  of  the  territorv.  The  population  of  the  present  Ivhauate  has  been  estimated 
at  from  l.OOO.OOO  to  '.i, 500,000. 

Only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  rivers  is  cultivation  possible.  The  I'est  of  the  soil  of 
B.  is  compo.sed  of  a  stiif  arid  clay,  interspersed  with  low  sand-hills.  B.  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  basin  of  tlie  sea  of  Aral.  It  has  only  three  rivers  of  any  importance — the 
Amu  or  .liliun  (anciently  the  O.rus),  the  Zar-afslian,  and  the  Kurshi.  .Enteiing  B.  at 
Kushtuppa,  tlie  Anui  flows  through  the  country  in  a  w.n.w.  direction  to  the  .sea  of  Aral. 
Its  banks  in  some  parts  are  very  fertile,  especially  in  the  neigh borliood  of  Balkh.  Tin; 
Zar-afshan,  which  ri.ses  in  the  spurs  of  the  TJiianshan  mountains,  after  a  course  of  about 
200  m.,  issues  out  into  the  plain  near  Samarcand,  and  thence  fertilizes  the  district  (Mee- 
ankal)  to  the  city  of  Bokhara.  Before  reaching  the  city,  it  sends  out  a  nortliern  branch, 
which,  after  a  fertilizing  course  of  several  miles,  is  absorbed  in  the  sand.  The  southern 
branch  pas.ses  B.  to  the  n.,  and  terminates  in  the  lake  of  Kara-kool,  a  sJieet  of  salt  water 
about  2.T  m.  in  circumference,  which  is  connected  with  the  Amu  by  irrigating  canals. 
The  valley  of  the  Z;n'-afshau  is  the  richest  as  well  as  the  most  populous  in  Bokhara.  The 
Kurshi  has  a  course  of  about  60  m.  before  it  is  lost  in  the  desert. 

Tlie  climate  of  B.  is  moderate  and  healthy.  Its  geographical  position  secures  B.  the 
transit-trade  Ijetween  Russia  and  the  s.  of  Asia.  The  rains  usually  commence  and  end 
with  Februar}'.  Violent  sand-storms  are  frequent,  and  occasion  ophthalmia  among  tlie 
inhabitants,  who  are  also  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  guinea-worm,  which  penetrates 
into  the  flesh,  causing  great  pain  and  annoj'ance. 

Minerals  are  scarce.  The  sands  of  the  Oxus  yield  gold.  Salt  deposits  are  numerous. 
Alum  and  svdphur  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Samarcand,  and  sal-ammoniac  in  the 
mountainous  districts.  The  other  products  include  rice  and  cotton,  wheat,  barley,  beet- 
root, vegetables,  hemp — wiiich  is  only  used  in  the  preparation  of  an  intoxicating  liquor 
called  b/ia/u; — .silk,  fruits  In  innnense  abundance,  and  tobacco.  The  earners  thorn,  a 
plant  that  grows  luxuriantly  in  Samarcand  and  Kiu-.shi,  exudes  a  saccharine  gum  or  manna, 
extensively  used  ;is  sugar. 

Sheep  and  goals  form  a  great  source  of  wealth.  Camels  are  numerous  and  valuable; 
the  horses  are  celebrated  for  their  strength  and  endurance;  aud  the  breed  of  asses  is 
excellent. 

The  industrj'  includes  the  manufacture  of  silk-stuffs,  cotton-thread,  shagreen,  jewelery, 
cutlery,  and  tire-arms.  The  population,  like  that  of  the  other  khanates  of  Turkestan, 
consists  chiefly  of  Tajiks  of  Persian,  and  of  Usbeks  and  Turkoinans  of  Turkish  origin. 

B.  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  c.  who  were  dispossessed 
of  it  in  1232  by  Gengliis  Khan.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  Timur  in  1303,  and  was  taken 
by  the  Usbeks  in  lo6i>.  and  it  has  since  remained  under  the  rule  of  the  same  Turkish 
race.  During  the  IHth  c,  the  khans  were  characterized  by  the  w'orst  abominations  of 
eastern  vice  and  fanaticism,  and  B.  lost  its  pre-eminence  among  tiie  khanates  of 
Turkestan.  The  canals,  which  alone  gave  fertility  to  the  country,  w'ere  neglected;  and 
large  areas  were  again  overspread  by  the  desert;  the  population  diminished;  B.  became 
a  center  of  corruption  and  anarchy.  About  30  years  ago,  it  was  ruled  by  the  khan 
Nasrullah,  a  barbarous  and  incapable  tyrant.     It  was  he  who  caused,  in  1843,  the  murder 
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of  col.  Stoddart  and  capt.  Conoll}',  who  -went  on  a  mission  to  B.  Dr.  "Wolff,  ^v]lo  visited 
the  country  in  1844,  ■with  a  view  to  ascertain  tlieir  fate,  narrowly  escaped  witli  his  life, 
after  a  detention  of  some  months.  After  the  capture  of  Taslikend  by  the  Russians  in 
IbGo  (sec  TuKKKfTAN),  a  rcliifious  war  was  preacheil  against  tlic  Russians,  and  the  klu.n, 
Muzalfer-Eddin,  was  compelled  to  oppose  them.  He  was  defeated  at  the  baltle  of  Idjar 
on  20th  .Alay,  18GG,  and  in  ]^Iay,  18C8,  Samarcand  (q.v.),  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
of  B.,  was  taken.  The  command  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Zar-afsluui,  wh;,'h  fertilizes 
the  central  part  of  B.,  i)laced  the  khan  entirelj'  under  the  power  of  Russia.  On  tlic  SOtli 
July,  1868,  a  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  Samarcaud  was  ceded  to  the  czar,  and 
stipulations  were  entered  into,  favorable  to  Russian  trade.  The  treaty  caused  gieat  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  fanatic  Mussulmans  of  B.  They  rose  in  rebellion,  placing  at  their  liead 
khan  Abdul  i\ralik  Mirza,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  khan.  Tlie  Russians,  on  the  interces- 
sion of  the  khan,  aided  him;  and  in  Oct.  the  rebels  were  defeated  near  Karchi.  The 
rebel  prince  .sought  refuge  in  Afghanistan.  Sliere  Ali,  the  ameer,  gave  him  a  wariu 
welcome,  and  would  have  invaded  B.  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  lord  jVIayo, 
the  Indian  viceroy,  who  told  him  that  England  could  not  encourage  him  in  any  attack  on 
bis  neighbors.  While  Sliere  Ali  was  meditating  an  invasion  of  B.,  Abdulrahnian,  a 
nephew  of  Shore  Ali,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  khan  of  B. ,  endeavored  to  obtain 
Russian  aid  in  invading  Afghan  Turkestan  with  a  Bokharian  army.  But,  in  this  case, 
Russia  opposed  the  enterprise  (see  Afghanistan).  During  the  invasion  of  Khiva  in  187;j, 
the  khan  of  B.  clliciently  assisted  the  Russians,  and  was  rewarded  Ijy  a  large  addition  to 
liis  territory  from  the  Khivan  possessions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Osus,  under  the 
treaty  entered  into  between  Russia  and  Khiva  in  July,  1873. — See  Ilidory  of  Bokhara 
from  the  Earlicd  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  by  Arminius  Vambery  (1873). 

BOKHARA  (honored  with  the  title  of  the  "Treasurj'  of  Sciences"),  a  f;!mous  city  of 
Central  Asia,  capital  of  the  above  khanate,  is  situated  on  a  plain  in  lat.  39  48'  n.,  long. 
64"  26'  e.,  in  the  midst  of  trees  and  garden.s.  It  is  between  8  and  9  m.  in  circumference, 
and  surrounded  by  embattled  mud-walls,  about  24  ft.  high,  and  pierced  by  11  gates. 
The  houses,  wliich  are  .small,  ill-lighted,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to 
the  wealthy,  uncomfortable  inside,  are  built  of  sun-burnt  bricks  on  a  w^oodeu  frame-work; 
and  the  rums  of  all  are  tlat.  The  streets  are  ill-paved  and  very  narrow,  the  Avidest  barely 
sufficing  for  the  passage  of  a  loaded  camel,  while  others  are  not  more  than  3  or  4  ft. 
across.  The  jjalaee  of  the  khan  occupies  an  eminence  of  between  200  and  300  ft.  in 
height  in  the  center  of  the  city.  It  is  surroundetl  by  a  brick  wall  of  60  or  70  ft.  high. 
The  area  includes,  besides  the  palace,  the  barem,  which  is  quite  embosomed  in  trees; 
various  public  offices,  the  residences  of  the  vizier  and  other  important  state  functionaries, 
the  bari-acks,  royal  stables,  etc.,  and  three  mosques.  The  mosques,  which  are  sjiid 
(fabulously)  to  be  360  in  UTimber,  necessarily  form  one  of  the  gi-eatest  features  of  Bokhara, 
The  most  imposing  one  occupies  a  square  of  300  ft.,  and  has  a  cupola  100  ft.  high,  oru:i- 
mented  with  blue  tiles.  Attached  to  it  is  a  tower  of  about  twice  the  height,  built  by 
Timur,-  from  which  criminals  are  burled.  B.  is  celebrated  as  a  center  of  learning,  and  has, 
in  addition  to  a  vast  number  of  schools,  about  80  colleges,  which  are  attended,  it  is  stated, 
by  about  5000  students.  As  a  commercial  town,  B.  is  the  most  important  in  Central 
Asia.  A  canal  intersects  the  city,  but  during  the  summer  months  it  is  often  dried  up, 
and  water  becomes  very  scarce.     Pop.  estimated  at  70,000.     See  Turkestan. 

BOKHARA  CLOVER.     See  Melilot. 

BOL,  Ferdinand,  1611-81;  a  Dutch  painter,  pupil  and  imitator  of  Rembrandt. 
Many  of  bis  jiaintings  are  to  be  .seen  in  Amsterdam. 

BO'LA  BO  LA,  or  Bona  Bona,  or  Bora  Bora — the  liquids  I,  n,  r,  being  interchange- 
able, or  rather,  perhaps,  undistingui.shable  in  the  languages  of  Polynesia — one  of  the 
Society  islands,  about  200  m,  to  the  n.w.  of  Tahiti.  It  is  in  lat.  16"  o2's.,  and  long.  151  ' 
52'  w.,  presenting  a  valuable  landmark  in  a  double-peaked  mountain  of  considerable 
height.  It  contains  about  1800  inhabitants;  and  it  is  about  24  m.  round,  l)eset  by  coral- 
reefs,  some  of  them  rising  into  islets. 

BOLAN'  PASS,  a  hollow  route  ascending  in  a  generally  w.  direction  from  Sinde,  on 
the  Indus,  througli  Beloocbistan  to  Candaliar  and  Gbuzni.  Its  entrance  and  its  outlet 
are  respectively  800  and  5793  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  total  ascent,  therefore, 
is  about  5000  ft.,  which,  on  a  length  of  barely  55  m.,  gives  an  average  of  fully  90  ft.  to  the 
mile.  Along  the  bottom  of  the  pass  descends  a  torrent,  which  the  road  generally  follows. 
The  route,  without  being  impracticable,  is  highly  defensible  in  a  military  point  of  view. 
It  is  bounded  througliout  by  eminences  of  at  least  500  ft.  in  height;  and  yet,  in  1839,  a 
division  of  the  British  army,  which  invaded  Afghanistan,  accomplished,' with  a  heavy 
train  of  artillery,  the  wlioie  distance  in  .six  days.  From  the  outlet  of  the  B.  P.  there  fs 
no  fall  towards  the  w.,  the  spacious  plateau  of  the  Dasbt-i-Bedowlut  retaining  the  level 
of  the  upper  extremity. 

EOLAS,  a  mi-ssile  used  by  South  American  Indians  in  capturfng  wild  cattle.  It 
consists  of  tvxo  balls  covered  with  leather,  united  by  a  narrow  but  .stout  thong.  The 
catfle-huufer  holding  one  ball  swings  tiie  other  arouiid  his  head  until  jnoper  momentum 
is  gained,  and  then  launches  the  B.  at  the  legs  of  the  animal,  which  it  instantly  ties 
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to'jcllicr,  rciulcriiiL;-  iiini  licliiles-:.     Tlie  15.  has  bc(>n  clTectivcl.v  used  in  war.     If  the  bulls 
lie  oi'  iron  or  lead,  it  may  bu  thrown  a  great  distance. 

BOLBEC,  :i  well-built  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seinelnfericure,  about  18 
Tu.  11. e.  of  iiavre.  o;i  the  railway  between  that  place  and  Paris.  ]i.  is  situated  on  a 
.slrerim  of  liie  same  name,  wiiieJi  supplies  the  water  power  for  several  mills,  where 
woolen,  linen,  cotton,  and  chemicals  are  manufactured.     Pop.  '76,  9778. 

BOLE  is  tiie  term  applied  to  an  earthy  mineral  resembling  clay  in  structure,  and 
consisting  essentially  of  silica,  alumina,  and  red  oxide  of  iron.  It  occurs  in  iicsls  and 
v(;ins  in  basalt  and  other  trap-rocks,  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Armenia,  Italj'. 
Saxony,  and  South  America.  It  feels  more  or  less  grea.sy  wiieu  placed  between  the 
fingers;  is  of  dilTerent  colors — yellow,  red,  brown,  and  black;  has  a  dull  resmous  luster, 
hut  a  shining  ptreak;  is  readily  friable;  and  often  adheres  to  the  tongue  when  brought 
in  contact  therewith.  Artii/'iuc  n  B.  has  a  red  tint,  is  often  used  for  coloring  false  ancho- 
vies, and  is  also  employed  in  coloring  tooth-powders.  Lrmniaii  iorih  is  the  15.  from  the 
island  of  Lenn^.os,  is  red  in  color,  and  was  at  one  time  prescribed  by  medical  men  as  a 
tonic  and  astringent  medicine;  and  acted  beneficially,  no  doubt,  from  the  large  per- 
centage of  oxide  of  iron  present.  The  boles  which  are  employed  in  veterinary  practice 
in  Europe  are  generally  made  from  Armenian  bole.  The  savage  tribes  m  South  America 
eat  B.  to  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Java  use  cakes  made  of  it, 
under  the  name  of  taiKUDiipo,  when  they  wish  to  become  slender.  When  B.  is  calcined, 
it  becomes  hard;  and  when  afterwards  levigated,  a  I'oarse  red  kind  is  used  as  a  pigment 
in  Germany  under  the  names  of  EnrjUsh  /w/ and  Berlin  red.  Frencli  B.  is  pale-red;  Bohe- 
ifi.inv  B.,  reddish-yellow;  Silesian  B.,  pale-j'ellow ;  and  Blois  B.  is  yellow. 

BOLE'RO,  a  Spani.sh  national  dance,  mostly  in  the  time  of  a  minuet,  with  a  sharp, 
marked,  and  peculiar  rhythm.  It  is  accompanied  with  the  castanets  and  the  cithern,  and 
frequently  with  the  voice;  and  the  dancer  in  the  movements  .seeks  to  represent  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  feeling  from  co^^ness  to  the  highest  ecstasies  of  love. 

BOLE'TUS,  a  genus  of  fungi  (q.v.),  of  the  divialon  hi/menoinycetes,  subdivision  polpporei. 
The  older  botanists  included  iu  it  the  numerous  species  novv'  forming  the  genus  polypo- 
rus  (see  Amadou,  Dry  Kot,  and  Polypokus)  and  other  genera;  but  even  as  now 
restricted,  it  is  a  very  extensive  genus.  Most  of  the  ."^pecies  resemble  the  common 
mushroon  and  other  species  of  agaricus  in  form;  but  instead  of  gills,  the  imder-side 
of  the  cap  {pileun)  is  occupied  by  a  layer  quite  distinct  from  it  in  substance,  and  pierced 
by  pores  so  as  to  be  composed  of  a  multitude  of  small  tubes  united  togethei',  on  the 
inside  of  which  the  xporc-catiea  or  seed-vessels  are  produced.  Some  of  the  species  are  edi- 
ble. B.  edtilis  is  much  used  in  France,  also  in  Germany,  Hungary,  liu.'^sia,  etc.  It  is 
the  ceps  ordinain.  of  the  French  markets.  It  grows  on  tlie  ground  in  thin  woods  of  oak, 
chestnut,  or  beech,  and  .sometimes  in  mountainous  districts,  in  places  covered  with 
moss,  heath,  or  grass.  In  moist  warm  summers,  it  sometimes  appears  in  prodigiou.S! 
quantities.  It  has  also  been  partially  cultivated,  Ijy  inclosing  a  portion  of  a  wood,  and 
watering  the  ground  with  water  in  which  the  plant  has  been  steeped,  thus,  in  fact,  sow- 
ing its  minute  seeds  or  spores.  In  Britain,  it  is  comparativeh'  rare.  The  cap  is  smooth, 
8  or  7  in.  across,  with  a  thick  margin,  varying  in  color  from  light-brown  to  brownish- 
black:  the  tubes  at  first  white,  then  yellow,  and  finally  yellowi.sh-green ;  the  stem  thick 
and  solid,  beautifully  reticulated.  The  tubes  are  removed  along  with  the  skin  and 
.stem,  and  only  the  liesh  of  the  cap  is  eaten,  which  is  firm,  while,  delicate,  of  agreeable 
smell,  and  is  prepared  like  t!ie  common  mushroom,  dried  to  flavor  sauces,  ragouts,  etc., 
or  eaten  raw  with  salt  and  pepper.  It  is  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and  this  is  certainl}'' 
to  be  reckoned  one  <<f  the  very  Ijcst  of  the  edible  fungi,  and  deserves  much  more  atten 
tion  than  it  has  yet  received  in  Britain. — B.  Kceiher  is  another  edible  British  species,  but 
much  inferior. — B.  ameus  is  the  ceps  noir  of  the  French  markets,  and  B.  uurantiucvs  is 
the  gyrole  rouge  or  roussih.     They  are  used  like  B.  edidis. 

BOLEYN,  AxxE,  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  king  of  England,  was  b.  about  the  year  1507. 
Her  father  was  sir  Thomas  B.,  afterwards  viscount  Rochford  and  carl  of  Wiltshire;  her 
mother,  the  daughter  of  tiie  duke  of  Norfolk.  In  her  seventh  or  eighth  j-ear,  Anne  B. 
went  to  France  v.ith  ilary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  remained  in  France  after  Mary — 
who  had  m.'irried  Louis  XII. — returned  to  England  as  a  widow,  under  the  protection  of 
q-.'.een  Claude,  wif"  of  Francis  I.,  who  was  nuich  pleased  with  her  beauty  and  liveliness. 
It  is  not  known  exactly  when  she  returned  to  England,  but  it  is  certain  that  she  was  one 
of  queen  Catharine's  nuiids  of  honor  in  1527,  in  which  year  the  king  .seeins  to  have  con- 
(teived  and  expressed  a  passion  for  her,  to  which  she  apparently  refused  to  li.sten  on 
other  condition  than  that  .she  should  become  his  wife.  Henrj-'s  religious  scruplen 
regarding  the  lawfulness  of  his  marriage  witli  Catharine,  whether  he  had  entertained 
them  before  (as  is  alleged)  or  not,  certainly  became  much  more  impatient  tlian  they  had 
hitherto  been — much  too  urgent,  indeed,  for  the  slow  decision  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
He.  accordingly,  without  waiting  for  the  award  of  his  holiness,  entered  privately  into 
matrimonial  relationship  with  Anne  B.,  in  Jan.,  1533,  or,  as  some  authorities  have  it,  in 
the  Nov.  previous.  In  Sept..  1533,  the  princess — afterwards  queen — Elizabeth  was  born. 
The  new  queen,  naturally  light  and  gay  of  heart,  and  educated  at  the  French  court, 
where  these  qua.lities  were  likely  to  be  developed  to  the  utmost,   conducted  herself 


towards  tlic  courtiers  with  an  cnsj-  familiarity  not  onstomary  in  Encrland  for  one  in  lier 
l)osili()n.  Concerning  the  lir.st  two  years  of  her  married  life,  we  have  little  information, 
only  it  is  known  that  ^he  was  favorable  to  the  reformation,  aiul  iiromoted  a  tratislation  of 
the  iiihle.  In  lo'So,  the  all'eclions  of  the  king  appear  to  have  become  alienated  from 
iier.  According  to  some  historians,  the  amorous  monarch  had  already  fixed  upon  ;!, 
successor  to  Anne  B. ;  others  make  out  that  his  passion  had  nothing  to  do  with  her 
death,  and  assert  that  Henry  contracted  his  unseemly  hastj-  marriage  with  Jane  h^eymour 
solely  at  the  request  of  the  peers  and  privy  council.  If  this  latter  statement  ('(nild  be 
thoroughly  relied  on,  it  would  no  doubt  tell  strongly  against  Anne  15.,  as  tlun-e  would 
then  lie  no  apparent  motive  for  Henry  seeking  her  condemnation  if  .'■he  weie  innocent. 
Between  couliicting  historians,  one  may  well  hesitate  to  decide  on  tliis  point.  In  P'eb., 
15^6,  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  son,  still-born.  The  king  now  became  more  and  more 
estranged  from  her;  and  her  freedom  of  manners  had  given  but  too  good  grounds  for 
her  enemies  to  .speak  evil  of  her.  On  the  1st  of  3Iaj%  the  annual  tournament  was  held 
at  Greenwich,  in  presence  of  the  king  and  ciueen.  The  tilting  had  commenced,  the 
challengers  being  vi.'^count  Kochford.  brother  to  the  queen,  and  sir  Henry  Norris,  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  ]irivy  chamber.  Suddenly  the  king  rose — his  outward 
bearing  manifesting  inward  disturbance — left  the  tourney,  and  with  a  small  party  rode 
up  to  London,  leaving  the  queen  at  Greenwich.  The  ])opular  account  is,  that  the  king's 
sudden  departure  was  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  a  handkerchief  belonging  to  the 
queen  in  the  posses.sion  of  Norris;  but  the  necessit}'  for  any  such  romantic  and  sudden 
cause  of  jealousy  is  obviated  b}-  the  fact,  that,  in  the  previous  week,  a  commission,  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  privy  council,  had  been  secretly  engaged  in  examining  into 
charges  of  adultery  against  Anne;  and  two  of  her  alleged  accomplices  in  the  crime.'sir 
William  Brereton,  a  gentleman  of  the  king's  liousehold,  and  'Miuk  Smeton,  a  musician 
at  court,  had  been  already  arrested.  The  queen  remained  at  Greenwich  lliat  night.  On 
the  following  morning,  she  was  examined  before  the  privj^  council,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  duke  of  Xorfolk.  her  uncle,  but  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic,  and  protested  her 
innocence.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  she  was  sent  up  the  river  to  the  Tower.  Sir 
Henry  Norris,  and  sir  Francis  We.ston,  another  courtier,  along  with  Smeton,  were  also 
examined,  and  all  !;t  first  declared  their  innocence  of  the  charge  imputed  to  flieni;  but 
jifterwards  the  musician  confes.sed  to  the  crime.  Norris,  too.  it  is  said,  made  a  like  con- 
fession; Init  he  indignantly  repudnited  it  the  next  daj',  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been 
entrajiped  into  it  unwittingl}\  In  the  Tower,  the  queen's  every  action  and  word  were 
watched  and  reported  on;  but  auytlnng  she  said  while  a  prisoner  seems  quite  as  ccmi- 
palible  with  innocence  as  guilt,  although  her  words  unquestionably  prove  her  to  have; 
exhibited  a  dangerous  levity  towards  the  courtiers;  for  which,  however,  her  French  edu 
cation  may  be  held  to  account.  Her  letter  to  Henry,  written  on  the  6th  of  May,  speaks 
(hcidedly  in  her  favor.  On  the  10th of  May,  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  found  a  "  true 
lull  "on  the  indictment,  whi^h  charged  the  queen  with  committing  adultery  with  no 
less  than  five  persons,  including  het  own  brother,  lord  RocliffJrd.  and  of  conspiring  with 
them,  jointly  and  severally,  against  the  life  of  the  king,  the  adultery  being' alleged  to 
extend  over  a  period  of  nearly  three  years.  On  thelltii,  the  grand  juiy  of  Kentfonnd 
a  true  bill  likewise.  On  the  12th,  the  four  commoners,  Brereton,  Weston,  Norris,  and 
Smeton.  Aveiv  found  guilty,  the  last  confessing  to  the  charge  of  adultery  only,  the  other 
three  pleading  not  guilty  lo  both  charges.  On  the  loth,  the  queen  and  her  liVother  were 
tritd  before  27  peers,  the  president  being  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  They  affirmed  their 
innocence;  but  they  were  found  guiit}-,  and  condemned,  the  queen  to  be  burned  or 
beheaded  on  (he  Tower  green.  On  the  17th,  Smeton  was  hanged,  and  the  other  four 
b(;headed;  general  protestations  of  unworthiness  by  them  at  the  hour  of  death  Ixiing 
regarded  by  some  historians  as  evidence  of  particular  guilt.  On  tlie  19th,  the  queen  was 
beheaded — having  previously  confessed  to  Cranmer  some  engagement  that  rendered  her 
marriage  wi'h  the  king  illegal — v^ith  her  last  words  pra\ing  a  blessing  on  Henry,  who. 
she  .said,  had  ever  been  to  her  a  good  and  gentle  lord,  but  making  no  confession  of  guilt. 
It  is  ditticult,  if  not  im])o.ssibie,  to  form  anything  like  a  jtist  and  satisfactory  esliniaie 
of  the  ciiaracter  of  Anne  B. ;  historians,  for  "the  most  part,  having  made  her  but  a  lay- 
figure  upon  which  to  hang  the  drapery  of  religious  partisanship,  or  to  displ;vy  the  colors 
of  individual  sympathy.  That,  with  the  courtiers,  she  maintained  not  that  dignity  which, 
becomes  a  qu^'cn.  but  was  unguarded  in  manner,  and  thoughl]es.s!y  free  of  speech,  there 
can  be  iio  question;  there  is  much  room  to  doubt  that  .slie  was  "guilty  of  the  heinous 
offenses  laid  to  her  charge.  A  woman  who  resi-sfed  for  years  thecriniinal  solicitations 
of  the  king,  was  not  likely  to  seduce  systematically  grooms  of  the  chamber;  nor  is  it  at 
all  probable  that  one  so  diabolically  bad  as  she  must  have  been,  if  the  charges  alleged 
against  her  v/ere  true,  could  be  so  utterly  devoid  of  that  cunning  necessary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  successful  wickedness.  Again,  it  seems  scarcely  possible'that  such  an  extensive 
(lystem  of  consjiiracv  and  crime  could  have  been  carried  on  for  nearly  three  years  with- 
out being  noticed  by  the  lynx  eyes,  and  I'lown  upon  by  the  calumnious  tongues,  of  her 
nunieious  and  powerful  enemies,  especi^dly  if  there  were  truth  in  the  statement  in  the 
indictment,  that  her  accomplices  were  "  very  jealous  of  each  other."  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  uionstrous  to  suppose  that  70  noblemen  and  commoners  of  England. 
i)efore  whom  theai.se  in  its  various  stages  carr^c,  against  most  of  whom  even  slander  had 
not  a  word  to  sa}',  sliould  have  deliberatelj'  condemned  a  {jueeu  and  five  of  her  asso- 
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oiates,  and  tlieir  own,  witliout  conclusive  evidence,  lu  the  absence  of  the  evidence 
wliicli  tliey  had  hefore  tlicni,  however,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  proper  verdict  for  history 
to  pronounce  is  tlie  interuiediate  one  of  not  procot. 

BOLGRAD',  a  t.  in  Moldavia,  28  in.  u.n.w.  of  Ismail;  pop.  '(56,  9114.  B.  was  for- 
merly in  Bessarabia,  but  was  ceded  to  Moldavia  by  Russia  in  the  Paris  treaty. 

SOLI,  or  BoLY,  a  t.  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  pashalic  of  Anatolia,  on  the  left  bank  of 
tlie  river  Boli,  and  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  Roman  Ihulrianopoiis,  KiG  ni.  e.  from  Con- 
stantinople. The  town  occupies  an  cnnnence,  at  the  extrcniily  of  a  fertile  olain.  It 
lias  several  mo.'iques.  There  are  mineral  springs  near  the  town,  and  baths  much  fre- 
quented by  the  1  urks.  B.  is  on  the  caravan  route  from  Constantinople  to  Erzeroum. 
Top.  lO.OUO. 

BOLINGBROKE,  IIenky  St.  Jofin,  Viscount,  b.  at  Battersea,  Oct.  1,  1G78,  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  O.xford,  after  which  he  traveled  for  about  two  years  on  the  continent, 
and  in  1700,  shortly  after  his  return,  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Winchcond), 
from  whom,  however,  he  soon  separated.  Up  to  this  period,  he  was  chietiy  notable  for 
his  extreme  dissipation;  but  having  entered  jiariiament  in  1701,  he  devoted  himself  to 
politics,  and  joiinng  the  tory  liariy,  soon  made  himself  prominent  as  an  orator.  In 
1704,  he  was  made  secretary' at  war.  This  ottice  he  retained  till  1708,  when  the  whigs 
came  into  power,  after  whieli  he  retired  from  politics,  and  gave  himself  u|)  to  study,  but 
still  retained  great  intiuence  as  the  (jueen's  favorite  counselor.  On  the  fall  of  the  whig 
party  in  1710,  he  w;is  made  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  In  171:i,  he  was  called 
to  the  house  of  lords  by  the  title  of  viscount  Bolingbroke,  and  in  1713,  against  the  wish 
of  nearly  tiie  entire  nation,  concluded  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Having  previously  quar- 
reled with  his  old  friend  Harley — now  earl  of  Oxford,  and  his  most  powerful  rival— he 
contrived  his  dismissal  in  July,  1714,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  form  a  strong  Jaco- 
bite ministry,  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  predilections  of  his  royal  mistress, 
whose  deatli,  however,  a  few  days  after,  disconcerted  his  dangerous  and  unprincipled 
schemes.  The  accession  of  George  1.  proved  a  death-blow  to  his  prospects.  On  the 
i.'8th  of  Aug.,  he  was  deposed  from  office;  in  Mar.,  1715.  he  tied  to  Fiance;  J'lid  in  Aug. 
of  the  same  year  was  attainted.  For  some  time  lie  held  the  office  of  secretary  of  state 
to  the  pretender;  but  his  resiless  and  ambitious  spirit  yeiirned  fc^r  the  "  large  excite- 
ment'' of  English  i)olitics.  His  efforts  to  obtain  a  pardon  not  proving  in  the  mean  time 
successful,  he  retired  to  a  small  estate  which  he  had  purchased  near  Orleans.  In  1718, 
his  first  wife  died,  and  in  1720  he  married  the  rich  widow  of  the  marquis  de  Yilette.  A 
judicious  use  of  this  lady's  wealth  enabled  him  to  return  to  England  in  Sept.,  1724. 
His  property  was  restored  to  him,  but  he  was  never  permitted  to  take  his  seat  in  parlia- 
ment. He  'therefore  betook  hiin.self  to  his  villa  at  Dawley,  near  Uxbridge,  where  he 
occasionally  enjoyed  the  society  of  Swift,  Pope,  and  others  of  his  old  friends  wiih  whom 
he  had  corre-pouded  in  his  exile,  and  where  he  diversified  his  moral  and  metaphysical 
studies  by  his  attacks  on  the  ministry  in  his  periodical,  the  (  rd/tmnan,  in  which  the  let- 
ters forming  his  DmerfdOc/i  on  Puiiins  first  appeared.  In  1785,  finding  his  political  hopes 
clouded  forever,  he  went  back  to  France,  in  deep  chagrin,  and  continued  there  till  1742. 
During  this  second  residence  abroad,  he  wrote  his  Letters  on  the  Study  of  Ilixton/,  in 
which  he  violently  attacked  the  Christian  religion.  He  dieil,  after  a  long  illness,  1751. 
His  talents  were  brilliant  and  versatile;  his  style  of  writing  was  polished  and  eloquent; 
but  the  fatal  lack  of  sincerity  and  honest  purp'o.se  which  characterized  him,  and  the  low 
:and  unscrupulous  ambition  "which  made  him  scrainlile  for  power  with  a  selfish  indilfer- 
•ence  lo  national  security,  hindered  him  from  looking  wisely  and  deeply  into  any  ques- 
tion. His  philosophical  theories  are  not  profound,  nor  his  conclusions  solid,  while  his 
criticism  of  passing  hisUny  is  worthless  in  the  extreme.  ,  He  was  one  of  those  clever, 
unscrupulous  men,"unhappily  too  common,  who  forget  that  God  has  something  to  do 
with  the  government  of  this  world  as  well  as  themselves,  and  who,  in  spite  of  all  their 
nbdity,  can  never  see  that  swift  destruction  treads,  like  Tsemesis,  on  the  heels  of  tho'-e 
who  dare  to  trifle  with  the  interests  and  destinies  of  a  great  people.  His  collected  writ- 
ings were  published  by  Mallet  (5  vols.,  Lond.  1758-54). 

EOLIVAR,  a  co.  in  IMississippi  on  the  M.  river,  800  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  9733—7816  col- 
ored.    The  land  is  low  and  swampy,  and  little  cultivated.     Co  seat,  Rosedale. 

BOLI'VAR,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  lying  on  the  Caribbean  sea;  21,345 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  247,100;  chief  town  and  capital,  Carthagena.  The  country  is  level  and 
covered  with  forests.     ^lagdaleua  river  forms  its  w.  boundary. 

BOLI'VAR  CITY.     See  A:;gostura,  ante. 

BOLIVAR,  Simon  (named  El  Lihertador,  for  having  rescued  South  America  from  the 
Spanish  yoke),  was  born  at  Caracas,  July  25,  1788,  descended  from  a  noble  and  wealthy 
family.  Having  studied  law  at  ^Madrid,  he  traveled  extensively  on  the  continent,  mar- 
ried, and  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  his  wife  soon  after  died,  un  her  dent'i. 
lie  asain  visited  Europe,  and  in  1809  the  United  States,  from  which  he  returned  with  the 
determination  to  free  his  country  from  foreign  despotism.  Arriving  at  Venezuela,  he 
at  once  associated  himself  with  the  patriots  there;  and  after  the  insiurection  of  Caracns. 
April  19,  1810.  he  was  .sent  to  London  with  a  view  to  interest  the  British  cabinet  in  tlieir 
aims.     The  British  government,  however,  declaring  its  neutrality,  B.  speedily  returned. 
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and  fought  under  gen.  ^Miranda  in  several  successful  engagements.  Tlie  Spaniard? 
having  again  obtained  jios.sessiou  of  Venezuela,  B.  had  to  tlee  to  Cura<;oa.  He  did  not, 
however,  remain  long  intictive.  Symjiatliized  Avilh  by  the  republican  president  of  >.'e\v 
Granada,  he  raised  a  force  of  volunteers;  deteatc<l  the  Spaniards  several  times,  his  army 
increasing  with  each  victory;  and  on  Aug.  4,  1813,  entered  Caracas  as  a  conqueror,  wa< 
hailed  as  tlie  lii)erator  of  Venezuela,  and  made  absolute  dictator  in  all  civil  and  military 
affairs.  After  defeating  the  Spaniard.^  in  several  engagemenls,  he  \v:us  himself  worsted 
at  the  battle  of  La  Puerta,  and  again  in  Aug.  at  San  Mateo,  where  he  had  a  narrow 
c^cajje.  lie  now  went  to  Carthagena,  and  afterwards  to  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  where 
an  assassin,  hired  by  the  Sjjaniards,  tracked  his  steps,  but,  by  mistake,  murdered  his 
secretary.  Having  visited  Hayti,  and  assembled  there  tlie  insurgent  refugees,  he  landed 
with  them  on  the  island  of  Margarita,  Dec,  1816,  where  he  convoked  a  congress,  in.sti- 
tuted  a  government,  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  immediately  manumitted 
his  own  slaves.  The  following  two  years  were  marked  by  successes  over  Morillo.  In 
Feb.,  1819,  a  congress  was  opened  at  Ango.stura,  and  B.,  chosen  president,  was  armed 
with  the  power  of  dictator.  Having  conducted  his  forces  over  the  almost  impassable 
Cordilleras  to  New  Granada,  he  achieved  the  victories  of  Tunja  and  Bojaca,  and  soon 
afterwards  declared  New  Granada  united  with  Venezuela  as  a  rejtublic.  under  the  name 
of  Coloml)ia.  The  office  of  president  was  conferred  upon  him.  1822  saw  the  new 
republic  completely  cleared  of  royalist  troops,  and  B.  was  summoned  the  same  year  to 
help  the  Peruvians,  and  was  named  dictator  of  Peru.  After  two  years'  fighting,  the 
Spaniards  were  driven  from  Peru  also. 

B.  now  made  a  tour  through  the  .southern  provinces  of  Peru,  where  he  was  hailed 
with  every  demonstration  of  rejoicing.  The  name  of  the  country  was  changed  in  his 
honor  to  Bolivia  (qv.).  and  a  million  o.f  dollars  was  given  him,  which  he  devoted  to  the 
liberation  of  1000  slaves.  The  Bolivian  code  was  adopted  by  Bolivia  in  Dec,  1826,  and 
in  the  following  year  by  the  congress  of  Lima,  where  B.  was  made  president  for  life.  In 
the  meantime,  dissatisfaction  prevailed  in  Colombia,  to  which  he  returned,  and.  notwith- 
standing some  ilisseut,  was  confirmed  in  the  presidency  m  18C6,  and  again  in  1828. 
About  this  time  a  conspiracy  threatened  his  life,  but  was  suppressed  by  the  execution  of 
the  leaders  and  the  banishment  of  seventy  accomplices.  Meanwhile,  his  famous  code 
was  renounced  in  Peru,  and  B.  was  rejected  from  the  presidency.  In  18£9,  Verezuela 
separated  itself  from  the  republic  of  Colombia,  which  was  generally  disturbed  by  faction, 
and  B.'s  ambition  was  loudh'  denounced.  B.  accordingly  laid  down  his  authority  in 
Jan.,  1830,  notwithstanding  earnest  entreaties  to  retain  it,  and  retired,  in  failing  health, 
to  Carthagena.  The  congress  of  Bogota  voted  him  a  pension  of  80,000  piastres,  and 
awarded  him  the  thanks  of  the  Colombian  people.  He  died  at  San  Pedro,  Dec.  1830, 
having,  shortly  before  his  death,  written  a  farewell  address  to  the  people  of  Colombia, 
in  Avhich  he  vindicated  his  character  from  the  a.=:persions  that  had  been  ca.st  on  it,  and 
complained  bitterly  of  ingratitude.  The  war  of  liberation,  and  the  peculiar  elements 
with  which  he  had  to  deal,  compelled  him  to  assume  dictatorial  power;  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  he  was  ever  insincere  in  his  devotion  to  liljcrty.  His  property  Avas  maiidy 
devoted  to  tlie  service  of  his  country.  He  has  been  described  as  the  Washington  of 
South  America.  Like  other  great  men,  he  was  rightly  estimated  after  his  death.  By  a 
resolution  of  congress,  New  Granada,  1842,  his  ashes  were  removed  with  great  pomp 
from  Santa  Marta  to  Caracas,  where  a  triumphal  arch  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

BOLIV  lA,  or  L'pper  Peru,  a  republican  state  on  the  w.  side  of  South  America, 
deriving  the  former  name  from  Bolivar  (q.  v.),  and  the  latter  from  the  fact  that  it  had 
originally  been  subject  to  the  Incas.  It  extends  between  lat.  10°  and  23"  s.,  and  long. 
57 '30'  and  70'  10'  w..  touching  the  Pacific  on  the  s.w..  Peru  on  the  w.  and  n.,  Brazil 
on  the  n.  .and  c,  and  lastlj%  the  Plate  Provinces  and  Chili  on  the  s. ;  its  area,  now  better 
defined  than  formerly,  by  treaties  made  with  Chili  and  Brazil  in  1866  and  1867,  being 
about  536,000  sq.  miles.'  In  1861,  the  pop.  of  Eiu-opean  origin  was  estimated  to  be 
1.742.352;  later  returns  give  2,000.000.  The  aboriginal  element  is  by  far  the  moj^t 
important.  B.  is  divided  into  the  departments  of  La  Paz,  Potosi,  Oruro,  Chuquisaca  or 
Sucre,  Cochabamba,  Beni,  Santa  Cruz,  Tarija,  and  Atacama.  Hydrographically,  the 
•ountry  may  be  regarded  as  unique.  Its  maritime  territory,  known,  in  fact,  as  the 
De.sert'of  Atacama,  is  a  sandy  waste,  which,  with  the  inconsiderable  exception  of  the 
Loa,  does  not  send  a  single  stream  that  is  worthy  of  notice  into  the  Pacific.  Again,  the 
plateau,  chiefly  Bolivian,  of  Tilicaca,  shut  out  alike  from  either  ocean,  loses  its  entire 
drainage  in  the  lake  of  Paria.  Lastly,  the  region  to  the  e.  of  the  Andes  is  a  cradle  at 
once  of  the  Plata  and  the  Amazon,  gathering  for  the  former  the  Pilcomayo  and  the 
Paraguay,  and  for  the  latter  the  Beni.  the  Mamore,  and  the  Guapai.  In  each  section  of 
B.,  tiie  hydrography  may  be  said  to  be  a  clue  to  the  rainfall.  On  the  almost  riveriess 
shore  of  the  Pacific,  the  air  is  nearly  as  dry  as  the  earth;  to  the  e.  of  the  mountains,  the 
trade  wind  vapors  from  the  Atlantic  are  copious  enough  not  only  to  feed,  but  to  flood' 
the  parent  streams  of  the  mightiest  rivers  on  the  globe;  and  within  the  valley  of  Titi- 
caca.  w'hich  has  a  minimum  height  of  12,441  ft.,  the  clouds  barely  supply  the  ccmipara- 
tivel}'  scanty  evaporation  of  so  lofty  a  surface.  With  regard  to  temperature,  B. ,  almost 
entirely  a  tropical  region,  may  claim  to  embrace  all  the  zones  in  the  world.  Each 
locality,  excepting,  of  course,  the  sandy  wastes  on  the  Pacific,  has  its  own  peculiar 
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vegetation.  Even  the  arid  brows  of  the  Andes  yield  a  coarse  grass,  wliioh  forms  the 
favorite  food  of  the  guauiU'u,  llama,  alpatia,  and  vicunha — animals  almost  as  independent 
of  Avater  as  tlie  camel.  The  table-land  of  Titicaca  jtroduces  alnindantly  maize,  rye, 
barley,  and  wlicat.  Hitheilo,  howt^ver,  B.  has  l)cen  lemarkahle  mainly  for  its  mineral 
produetions.  The  silver  mines  of  Potosi,  after  having,  on  a  Avell-founded  estimate, 
completed  the  full  tale  of  2000  millions  of  dollars,  are  believed  to  Ix;  inexhaustible; 
■while  gold,  lead,  tin.  salt,  suli>liur,  niter,  and  copper  are  abundant.  The  foreign  trade 
labors  mider  heavy  disad\aiitagcs.  In  the  days  of  Spanish  connection,  it  was  almost 
exclusively  carried  on — though  quite  as  nnu'h  by  huul  as  by  water — along  the  line  of 
the  Plata;  but  since  then,  it  lias  found  its  nu)st  convenient  cluumel  through  the  Peruvian 
marts  of  Arica  and  Taeua.  With  the  aid  of  steam,  however,  the  external  tratlic  might 
make  for  itself  great  highways  of  the  Plata  and  the  Amazon.  The  imports,  conlined  to 
articles  of  the  highest  value  or  of  the  first  necessity,  are  principally  iron,  hardware,  and 
silks;  ami  tiie  exports,  besides  the  precious  metals,  are  cojiper,  guano,  niter,  cacao, 
Jesuits'  bark,  skins,  tobacco,  and  native  manufactures.  Tlie  total  imports  in  1875  were 
valued  at  tl.l.jO.OOO;  the  exports  at  1:1.000,000.  In  1874,  B.  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
copper  valued  at  t;it)4.f);-;8;  silver,  at  t:;i0:J,H06;  niter,  at  £116,195.  The  constitution  of 
the  republic,  as  founded  by  Bolivar,  has  sulTered  important  modifications.  According 
to  the  constitution,  the  executive  is  vested  in  a  president,  elected  for  four  years,  while  the 
legislature  consists  of  a  congress  of  two  chambers,  called  the  .senate  and  the  house  of  repre- 
sentative.;, both  elected  by  universal  suilrage;  but  in  reality,  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
republic  inquiring  the  election  of  the  president  every  four  years  has  fallen  into  disuse; 
and  since  the  presidency  of  3[arshal  Santa  Cruz  (from  May, 1828,  to  Jan.,  1889),  the  history 
of  B.  is  a  history  of  military  insurrections,  the  supreme  power  having  been  almost 
invariably  seized  by  successful  connnanders.  In  1873-74,  the  estimated  revenue  was 
£585.915,  and  the  expenditure  £901,101.  The  republic  is  burdened  with  an  internal 
debt  of  £1,600,000,  and  a  foreign  debt,  consisting  of  a  six  per  cent  loan  of  £1,700,000 
nominal  capital — issu-ed  at  the  price  of  68 — contracted  in  England  in  1872,  "  to  subsidize 
the  National  Bolivian  Navigation  Company."  The  army  consists  of  about  3000  men. 
The  seat  of  the  executive  government,  formerly  La  Paz,  was  transferred  in  1869  to 
Oruro.  In  1879  a  war  broke  out  between  Chili  and  B.  allied  with  Peru.  There  are 
three  slun't  railways  in  Bolivia. 

BOLKHOV,  an  ancient  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Orel,  about  30  m.  n.  of  the 
city  of  the  same  name.  B.  is  situated  on  the  Nougra,  is  chiefly  built  of  w^ood,  has 
upwards  of  20  churches,  besides  a  monastery  and  nunnery.  Its  manufactures  consist 
of  gloves,  hats,  hosiery,  leather,  etc.,  and  it  has  a  trade  in  tallow,  hemp,  hides,  and  oil. 
Pop.  "67,  18,491. 

BOLL,  an  old  dry  measure  in  Scotland,  varying  in  quantity  according  to  locality  and 
the  article  measured.  It  is  sutlicient  to  say  that  a  B.  of  oats  is  equal  to  six  bushels,  or 
six-eighths  of  an  imperial  quarter.  Although  superseded  by  imjjerial  measures,  the  B. 
is  still  very  commonly  in  use;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  all  old  weights  and  measures,  bar- 
gains b}"  it  cannot  be  legally  enforced.     See  Weights  a>'D  Measures. 

BOLLAN,  Wii.t.iAM,  d.  1776;  an  Engli.sh  lawyer,  son-in-law  of  gov.  Shirley  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  agent  to  ol)taiu  from  England  the  money  ad\'anc«d  by 
the  colony  for  the  expedition  against  cape  Breton.  He  favored  conciliation  toward  the 
colonies,  and  wrote  on  American  affairs;  among  other  works.  Freedom  of  iSpeech,  and 
Writing  ujwa  Publir.  Affairs  Considered,  and  Ancient  Bights  to  the  Ainericun  Fishery 
Evanti:ied  and  St(ttcd. 

BOL  LANDISTS,  an  association  or  succession  of  Jesuits  by  whom  the  Aria  Srnir.forum 
(q.v.).  or  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  the  Christian  Church,  were  collected  and  published 
(1643-1794).  They  received  their  name  from  Johx  BoLLand,  b.  in  the  Netherlands 
1596.  d.  1665,  who,  with  the  help  of  Gottfried  Henschen,  edited  the  first  5  vols.,  con- 
taining the  month  of  Jan.,  in  two  vols.,  published  in  1643,  and  the  month  of  Feb.,  in  3 
vols.,  published  in  1658.  The  project  had  been  undertaken  b}'  a  Flemish  Jesuit,  Herbert 
of  Rosweyd,  and  on  his  death,  in  1639,  his  collections  v.ere  intrusted  to  Bolland,  who 
e.stablished  himself  in  Antwerp,  opened  a  correspondence  all  over  Europe,  and  asso- 
ciated young  men  of  his  order  with  himself  in  the  work.  Several  distinguished  names 
are  ranked  among  the  B.,  as  Gottfried  Henschen  (died  1681),  Daniel  Papebroek  (1714), 
Conrad  Janning  (1723),  Peter  Bo.sch  (1736),  Suyskens  (1771),  Hubens  (1782),  Dom 
Anselmo  Berthod  (1788),  and  Jos.  Ghcsquiere  (1802).  The  abolition  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits  in  1773  caused  tlie  removal  of  the  Bollandist  society  to  the  monastery  of  Can- 
denbeg,  in  Brussels,  till  the  persecutions  under  Joseph  II.  brought  aliout  its  dissolution. 
lu  1789,  the  abbey  of  Tongerloo,  in  Brabant,  took  up  the  colossal  task  of  carrying  on 
the  Acta  Sanctorum;  but  scarcely  had  the  58d  vol.  appeared,  in  May,  1794,  when  tlie 
French  occupation  put  an  end  to  the  work.  It  was  not  till  1837  that  a  new  Bollandist 
association  of  Jesuits  was  formed,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Belgian  government,  which 
set  aside  a  yearly  sum  of  6000  francs  for  this  object.  In  1845,  this  new  society  published, 
in  two  ))arts,  the  54tli  vol.  of  the  work,  containing,  among  others,  the  life  of  St.  Theresa, 
extending  to  671  folio  pages.  Other  volumes  have  since  appeared,  and  more  are  in 
prenarafion,  so  that  there  is  room  to  ho]ie  that  at  least  the  next  generation  may  see  the 
completion  of  this  vast  work,  of  which  Gibbon  has  truly  said,  that  "  through  the  medium 
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of  fable  and  superstition  it  communiciites  much  historical  and  philosophical  instruc- 
tion." 31.  Guizot,  iiaviu!;-  ascertain; d  thallhc  3  vols,  for  April  c(jntain  1472  lives,  esti- 
niatcsthat  the  o-i  vols..  i)ul)lished  beiorc  tlic  French  revolution  suspended  the  progre.ssof 
the  undertaking,  contain  more  than  2>,000  lives  of  saints. 

BOL'LIXGER.  a  co.  in  s.c.  Missouri  on  Little  river;  intersected  by  the  St.  Louis 
rnd  Iron  mountain  raiUoad  ;  450  sq.m. ;  ]<()]\  '70,  81G3.  It  is  level  with  fertile  soil;  pro- 
ductions chieil}- agricultural.     Co.  seat,  Dallas.  ■ 

BOLOGNA,  a  province  of  tlic  kingdom  of  Italy,  formerly  one  of  the  delegations  of 
tlie  papal  states.  It  is  bounded  n.  and  e.  by  the  provinces  of  Ferrara  and  Havenna,  and 
w.  and  s.  by  those  of  Modena  and  Florence.  The  area  of  the  province  is  iy74  .sq.m.;' 
pop.  iu  '71,  4oy,lG6.  Sloping  gradually  u])  from  the  plains  of  Lombardy  in  the  n.,  its 
surface  becomes  mountainous  in  the  s.,  Avluch  is  traversed  by  off.sets  from  the  Apen- 
nines. B.  is  well  watered,  and  the  streams  are  extensively  used  in  tiie  irrigation  of  rice- 
tields.  It  is  very  productive,  yielding  corn,  wine  of  middling  quality,  oilve-oil,  fruit, 
vegetables  of  all  kinds,  hemp,  llax.  and  saffron.  Silk-worms  are  reared  in  gi'cat  num- 
bers. Marble,  chalk,  antl  gypsum  are  the  mineral  products;  hemp,  rice,  and  silk  tha 
principal  articles  of  trade. 

BOLOGNA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Italy,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  fertile 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Apennine  mountains,  in  lat.  44"  30  n.,  long. 
ir  21'  e.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  high  brick-wall,  some  5  or  6  m.  iu  extent,  but  without 
tortitications;  the  canal  of  Reno  intersects  it,  and,  on  either  side,  tlie  rivers  Reno  and 
Suveua  sweep  past  its  walls.  B.  was,  next  to  Rome,  the  most  important  city  of  the 
papal  states.  The  streets  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  city  are  spacious  and  well  paved,  with 
rich  and  varied  colonnades,  aaording  shelter  alike  from  sun  and  rain;  in  the  older 
portion,  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  anil  dirty,  and  the  arcades  correspondingly  low 
and  gloomy.  The  city  is  adorned  with  many  tine  palaces  of  the  nobility,  which  are 
rich  in  fresco-paintings  by  the  great  masters.  Pre-eminently  worthy  of  notiee  is  the 
Piazzo  Maggiore,  "the  Forum  of  B.  in  the  middle  ages,"  which  includes,  amoijg  other 
line  buildings,  the  Palazzo  Maggiore  del  Pubblico,  and  the  Palazzo  del  Podesta. 
Among  the  tine  frescoed  rooms  and  galleries  of  the  former,  that  of  the  Sala  Farne.se 
is  the  most  imposing;  the  latter  is  interesting  as  having  been  the  prison  and  death- 
scene,  in  1272,  of  Euzius,  tlie  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  IJ.,  and  also  as  con- 
taining the  archives  of  the  city.  The  great  feature  of  B.,  however,  is  jts  religious 
edifices,  which  are  remarkable  both  for  the  beauty  of  their  architecture,  and  the 
abundance  and  splendor  of  the  art-treasures  the)^  contain.  It  has  more  than  70 
churches,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  San  Stefano,  which  is  rich  in  relics, 
ancient  tombs,  and  Madonnas,  Lombard  architecture,  and  Greek  frescoes  of  the  11th 
and  12th  centuries;  San  Petronio — which,  though  unfinished,  is  the  largest  church 
in  B. — a  noble  specimen  of  Italian  Gothic,  with  a  meridian  traced  on  the  floor  by  the 
astronomer  Cassini,  and  numerous  splendid  bass-reliefs  by  Jacopo  della  Querela  and 
Tribolo,  as  well  as  masterpieces  by  other  artists  both  in  sculpture  and  in  painting:  San 
Domenico,  with  works  by  ilichael  Angelo  and  Niccolo  di  Pisa,  antl  many  other  eminent 
sculptors,  and  paintings  and  frescoes  by  Guido,  Francia,  Lodovico  C'aracci,  Marchesi, 
Simone  da  Bologna,  Colonna,  and  others;  and  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  also 
rich  in  works  of  art,  and  interesting  historical  associations,  which,  indeed,  cluster 
around  all  the  structures  mentioned.  In  the  center  of  the  city  are  two  remarkable 
leaning  towers,  constructed  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  c. :  the  tallest,  called  ihe 
Asinella.  has  a  height  of  256  ft.,  with  in  1706,  an  inclination  of  3  ft.  2  inches.  In  1813, 
a  careful  measurement  showed  that  this  inclination  had  slightly  increased.  The  other 
tower,  the  Garisenda — which  is  alluded  to  in  the  31st  canto  "of  bante's  Inferno— ha>i  an 
elevation  of  130  ft.,  with  a  lean  of  8  feet.  The  university  of  B.  is  said  to  date  its  origin 
from  the  5th  c,  when  it  was  founded  by  Theodosius  II."  and  to  have  been  afterwards 
restored  by  Charlemagne.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  12th  c,  when  it  was  founded 
anew  by  Irnerius  or  Wernerus,  that  it  attained  celebrity.  Its  reputation  during  that 
century  was  so  great,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  school  of  jurisprudence  that  students 
from  all  parts  of  Eurunc  were  attracted  to  it.  In  1262,  the  number  receiving  instruction 
is  stated  to  have  been  lO.OCO,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  professors  specially 
for  the  students  from  each  country.  The  university  is  also  celebrated  as  the  first  school 
for  the  practice  of  dissection  of  the"^  human  body,  as  well  as  for  the  fact  that,  for  centuries 
learned  female  professors  have  prelected  within  its  walls.  The  famous  linguist,  cardinal 
Mezzofanti,  was  a  professor  here.  Though  the  number  of  students  is  now  comparjitively 
snu'.ll.  the  university  of  B.  still  holds  a  first  place  among  Italian  educational  institutions. 
^Medicine  is  now  the  principal  study.  The  university  library  contains  200,000  vols.,  and 
6000  MSS.,  20.000  vols,  having  been  presented  by  Benedict  XIV.  Many  of  the  books 
are  very  rare  and  valuable.  In  the  church  of  San  Domenico  there  is  a  public  library  of 
90,000  vols.,  accessible  on  holidays,  when  all  others  are  closed.  The  Accademia  (ielle 
Belle  Arte  is  particularly  rich  in  the  works  of  those  native  artists  who  founded  the 
far-famed  Bolognese  s(;hool  of  painting,  and  it  has  also  some  fine  specimens  of  other 
schools.  Besides  being  the  birthplace  of  tho.se  painters  that  have  made  its  name  iilus- 
trions.  B.  gave  to  the  pontifical  chair  Honorius  II.,  Lucius  II,,  Gregory  XIII.,  Innocent 
IX.,  Gregory  XV.,  and  Benedict  XIV. 
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B.  has  some  important  manufactures,  including  silk  goods,  velvet,  crape,  wax-candles, 
musiful  instruments,  chemical  products,  paper,  and  sausages  almost  as  celebrated  as  its 
paintings.     Pop.  '71,  89,104. 

B.  owes  its  origin,  which  is  said  to  be  much  more  remote  than  that  of  Rome,  to  the 
Etruscans,  by  whom  it  was  called  Fvlxiiui.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Boii, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Konians,  who  made  it  a  colony,  under  the  name  of  Bonnnia 
(18!)  v,x\).  In  o;5  .v.».,  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  tire,  but  was  restored  by  Claudius. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Koiuan  emjure,  il  jiassed  into  the  hands  of  the  Longobards,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Franks.  Chailemagne  made  it  a  free  city,  and  its  independ- 
ence was  confirmed  by  a  charter  from  Henry  V.,  in  1112,  which  also  invested  the 
citizens  with  the  choice  of  their  own  judges,  consuls,  and  magistrate's.  The  feuds  of 
the  Gueiph  and  Ghibeline  factious  led  to  the  downfall  of  tha  rejjublic,  and  the  sui)remacy 
of  the  papal  see,  B.  being  made  a  delegation  in  1513.  In  1796,  B.  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  was  constituted  the  chief  town  of  the  Cispadane  republic;  and  afterwards, 
when  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  established,  capital  of  the  department  Del  Heno.  It 
reverted  to  the  pope  in  1815.  After  that  time,  B.  made  several  eflorts  to  throw  off  the 
fiuthorily  of  the  pope.  One,  in  1831,  was  successful,  but  the  papal  authority  was  restored 
in  the  following  year.  In  1848,  the  Austrians  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  B  ,  but 
were  repulsed.  In  the  following  year,  however,  they  succeeded  in  capturing  the  city 
after  a  siege  of  ten  days.  B.  w-as  then,  like  the  rest  of  the  Romagna,  declared  to  be  in 
a  state  of  siege,  and  was  made  the  head-quarters  of  the  Austrian  second  Italian  corps. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859,  the  Boloirnesc  gave  an  active 
sympatiiy  to  the  national  cause;  and  long  before  the  peace-negotiations  at  Zurich  had 
been  l)rouglit  to  a  close,  they  had  intimated  their  intention  of  ])lacing  themselves  under 
the  rule  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  as  a  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  Notwithstanding 
the  menaces  of  the  Vatican,  they  persisted  in  their  resolve;  and  when  the  question  of 
"annexation  to  Piedmont,  or  separate  government,"  was  sulimittcd  to  the  universal 
vote  of  the  people,  in  Mar.,  1860,  the  votes  for  annexation  exceeded  those  for  separate 
government  in  the  proportion  of  1000  to  1. 

BOLOGNA,  Giovanni  Da,  1524-1608;  an  Italian  sculptor  and  architect,  whose  only 
superior  was  Michael  Angelo.  He  designed  the  fountain  in  Bologna  and  its  celebrated 
figure  of  Neptune.  At  Florence  may  be  seen  his  "  Rape  of  the  Sabine  Women,"  and  a 
bronze  statue  of  Mercury.     He  was  extensively  employed  in  important  public  works. 

BOLOGNA  PHIAL,  or  PniLOSopiiicAi-  Phial,  is  a  short,  thick,  narrow  glass  vessel, 
close  at  one  end,  and  open  at  the  other,  which  the  glass-blower  prepares  from  each  pot 
of  metal  before  employing  it  in  the  fashioning  of  tumblers,  glasses,  bottles,  etc.  See 
Gi-Ass.  It  serves  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  glass  manufacturer  to  judge  of  the  color 
and  other  conditions  of  the  fused  glass  or  metal ;  and  as  the  jar  is  not  i^ubjected  to  anneal- 
ing, it  is  very  friable,  and  a  small  angular  fragment  of  any  mineral  allowed  to  drop  into 
it,  at  once  causes  it  to  fly  in  pieces.  It  is  curious  to  notice,  however,  that  a  B.  P.  will 
bear  a  veiy  heavy  blow  on  the  outside  without  being  fractured. 

BOLOGNA  STONE,  an  old  popular  name  of  a  radiated  variety  of  heavy  spar  or  sul- 
phate of  l)arytes  (see  Bakytes),  found  near  Bologna,  which  is  phosphorescent  in  the  dark. 
It  has  been  also  called  Bologna  phosphorus;  but  this  name  more  strictly  belongs  to  it 
when  calcined,  pulverized,  and  made  into  little  cakes  with  gum-water.  These,  after 
being  exposed  to  a  vivid  sunlight,  are  very  phosphorescent,  either  in  the  air  or  under 
water. 

BOLOGNESE  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING.  Franco,  who  was  commended  by 
Dante  for  superiority  in  missal-painting,  and  v.ho  has  been  called  the  Giotto  of  his 
school,  is  the  supposed  founder  of  the  style  of  the  Bolognese  painters  of  the  14th  cen- 
turj'.  Many  of  their  now  fading  works  exist  in  the  church  di  Mezzaratta,  a  gallery,  as 
it  were,  of  ancient  specimens,  which  is  to  this  era  of  the  Bolognese  school  what  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  is  to  that  of  the  Florentines.  About  1400,  the  most  pro:.iinent 
name  is  Lippo  Dalmasio,  .some  of  whose  works  remain.  Malvasia  relates,  witii  refer- 
ence to  one  in  the  church  of  S.  Procolo,  that  he  heard  Guido  extol  its  purity  and  gran- 
deur of  expression,  and  assert  that  no  modern  painter  could  infuse  so  holy  a  feeling  into 
similar  subjects.  Francesco  Francia,  who  was  contemporary  with  Raphael,  and  sur- 
vived him  some  j'ears,  is  celebrated  as  a  painter  who  succeeded  beyond  most  others  in 
giving  an  expression  of  sanctity  and  purity  to  his  madonnas,  and  a  letter  of  Raphael's  is 
extant  in  which  this  merit  is  particularly  alluded  to.  His  eulogists,  however,  have 
vainly  endeavored  to  exalt  him  to  a  level  with  Raphael  or  Titian.  Niccolo  dell'  Abate  is 
associated  with  the  Bolognese  painters  by  some  works  at  Bologna,  by  his  joint  labors 
with  Primatiecio  at  Fontainebleau,  and  by  the  extravagant  compliment  paid  to  him  in  a 
sonnet  by  Agostino  Caracci  as  uniting  in  himself  all  the  excellences  of  all  the  great 
masters.  Pelligrino  Tibaldi,  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo,  is  another  celebrated  name.  The 
Caracci,  of  whom  we  shall  soon  speak,  honored  him  with  the  appellation  of  "the 
reformed  Michael  Angelo."  Baroccio  led  the  way,  about  1565,  in  including  Correggio 
among  the  great  models  to  be  imitated,  and  we  find  that  Ludovico  Caracci,  and  his 
younger  cousins  Agostino  and  Annibale  Caracci  united  their  efforts  to  introduce  a  new 
style  patterned  in  some  respects  after  that  great  master.  They  founded  a  school  of 
instruction  which  exerted  a  great  influence.     The  fame  of  the  Caracci  was  soon  es;ab- 
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lislicd  by  their  ■uorks;  but  tlio  opposition  of  the  abettors  of  the  old  school  was  not 
silenced  until  t!ie  frescos  in  the  PiUazzo  ilagnani  were  executed.  The  constant  refer- 
euce  of  these  masters  to  natuie  was  the  point  of  objection  on  the  partof  the  old  school. 
Annibale  Caracci  painted  in  various  churches  in  Konie;  but  his  great  work,  the  monu- 
ment of  his  powers  and  the  specimen  of  the  school  most  frequently  quoted,  and  in  which 
Agostino  assis'ed,  is  the  series  of  frescos  in  the  Farnese  palace.  The  followers  of 
Ludovico  at  Bologna  were  true  to  the  founder  of  the  school,  and  jjosterity  seems  to  have 
decided  that  he  was  more  original  than  Annibale.  Sir  Joshua  lieynolds  praised  "his 
unaffected  breadth  of  light  and  shadow,  the  simplicity  of  tlie coloring,"  and  "the  solemn 
twiliglil  'diffused  over  his  pictures,  as  corresponding  better  with  grave  and  dignitied 
subjects  "  than  the  more  artiticial  brilliancy  of  sunshine  which  enlightens  the  pictures 
of  Titian."  Indeed,  the  princii)les  and  practice  of  these  Bolognese  masters  and  their 
scliolars  superseded  for  a  time  every  other  style  in  Italy.  Among  the  numerous 
8'jholars  of  the  Caracci,  Domcnichino  holds  the  tirst  rank,  lie  was  declared  by  Poussiu 
to  be  the  greatest  painter  after  Kaphael,  and  by  some  modern  critics  he  has  been  pre- 
ferred to  the  Caracci  themselves.  Among  the  other  eminent  painters  of  the  Bolognese 
school  are  Guercino,  Lanfranco,  Tiarrini,  Liouello  Spada,  Cavedone,  and  Carlo  Cig- 
nani.  During  the  present  century  the  school  has  lost  something  of  its  former  high  rank. 
The  British  national  gallery  contains  more  than  twenty  pictures  by  artists  of  this  school. 

BOLOR-TAGH',  a  supposed  lofty  moimtain-chain  of  Central  Asia,  extending  from  lat. 
35'  to  40  n.,  and  from  long.  TO"  to  75"  e.,  which  was  said  to  divide  Turkestan  into  an 
e.sstern  and  western  portion.  Conjecture  even  went  so  far  as  to  assign  to  its  highest 
points  an  elevation  of  19,000  feet.  It  was  described  as  dividing  Turkestan  (q.v.)  into 
two  parts,  and  being  connected  with  the  Thian-shan  range  and  others  farther  north,  as 
well  as  with  the  Hindu  Kush  on  the  south.  Keceul  explorations  have  shown,  however, 
that  no  such  range  exists,  but  that  there  is  a  lofty  plateau  which  in  part  corresponds 
to  its  .supposed  position. 

BOLSE  NA,  an  Italian  t.,  in  the  province  of  Rome,  about  20  m.  n  n.w.  of  the  town 
of  Yiterbo.  It  is  situated  on  the  u.  shore  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena  {Ino/s  VoUiniensi!^),  on 
the  road  from  Florence  by  Siena  to  Rome.  It  has  now  little  more  than  2000  inhabitants; 
but  in  earl_y  ages-  it  was  a  place  of  great  importance,  forming  one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan 
cities,  under  the  name  of  Volsinii.  When  tinally  subjugated  by  the  Romans  (2S0  B.C.), 
as  many  as  3000  statues  are  said  to  have  been  taken  from  it;  but,  though  this  is  doubtless 
an  exaggeration,  we  may  gather  from  it  that  the  Volsiuians  had  achieved  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  wealth  and  artistic  skill.  The  Romans  razed  the  Etruscan  city  to  the  ground, 
but  built  another  in  its  place,  which,  however,  is  not  much  celebrated  in  history,  except 
as  the  birthplace  of  Sejanus,  the  favorite  and  minister  of  Tiberius.  Pliny  records  that 
it  was  the  scene  of  supernatural  occurrences,  king  Porsenna  having  here  called  down 
lire  from  heaven  to  destroy  a  monster,  Volta,  that  was  ravaging  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. In  later  ages,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  doubt- 
ing Bohemian  priest  was  here  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  iloctrine  of  transubstanlia- 
tion,  by  witnessing  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  host  he  was  consecrating;  and  in  com- 
memoration of  this  supernatural  occurrence.  Urban  IV.  instituted  the  festival  of  the 
Corpus  Domini.  Raphael  has  immortalized  tlie  incident.  Half  a  mile  from  B.  are  a 
few  traces  of  the  Etruscan  c\iy,  and  man}'  fragments  of  the  Roman  one  remain.  The 
lake  Bolsena  is  a  fine  expanse  of  water  about  10  m.  long  and  8  broad,  but  its  shores 
are  very  unhealthy.  TJie  Marta  river  carries  its  waters  into  the  3Iediterranean.  It  has 
two  islands,  Bisentina  and  Martaua,  which  were  favorite  autunmal  retreats  of  pope  Leo 
X.  ]VIartana  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  exile  and  murder  of  the  Gothic  queen  xVms- 
lasontha,  liy  her  cousin  Theodatus. 

BOLSWARD  (Lat.  B'dvercUi),  an  old  t.  in  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Friesland.  lie? 
15  m.  s.w.  from  Leeuwardeu.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  high  earthen  wall  and  broad  canal 
The  church  of  St.  Martin,  in  the  Gothic  style,  is  "the  largest  and  handsomest  in  Fries 
land.  There  are  several  benevolent  institutions,  and  a  grammar-school.  The  trade  is 
chietiy  in  butter,  cheese,  and  cattle.  Ship-building,  tanning  leather,  making,brick  and 
coarse  potteiy,  spinning  worsted,  carding  wool,  etcT,  are  the  .principal  industries.  Pop. 
76,  5181. 

BOLTON  (-LE-^Ioo'iis),  an  important  English  manufacturing  town,  in  South  Lan- 
cashire, on  the  Croal,  11  miles  north-west  of  Manchester.  It  was  celebrated  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  for  its  cottoti  and  its  woolen  manufactures,  introduced  by 
Flemish  clothiers  in  the  14th  century.  Emigrants  from  France  and  the  palatinate  of  the 
Rhine  subsequently  introduced  new  branches  of  manufacture:  and  the  improvements  in 
cotton-spinning  of  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  rapidly  increased  the  trade  of  the  town. 
Though  Arkwright  and  Crompton  belonged  to  B.,  the  opposition  of  the  working  classes 
long  retarded  the  adoption,  in  their  native  town,  of  their  inventions — the  spiiming-frame 
and  the  mule.  B..  containing  more  than  70  cotton  mills,  with  2i  million  of  spindles,  is 
now  one  of  the  principal  scats  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Lancashire.  ]\Iuslins, 
fine  calicoes,  quiltings.  counterpanes,  dimities,  etc.,  are  manufactured.  There  are  40 
foundries  and  iron-works,  and  numerous  dye-works.  The  lexicographers  Ainsworth  and 
Lempriere  were  masters  of  B.  graiumar-school.  During  the  civil  war,  the  parliament 
garrisoned  Bolton.     In  1644,  it  was  stormed  by  the  earl  of  Derby;  and  after  the  battle 
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of  "Worcester,  that  unfortunate  noiMOinnu  ^vas  beheaded  there.  "Pop.  '71,  92,G55. 
Since  lSi]'3  it  has  rcturneil  two  mcmlicrs  to  parliament.  B.  parish  has  ninnoron;;  coal 
mines.  Between  B.  and  Wigau  niueli  caunel-coal  occurs,  and  is  often  made  into  snuff- 
boxes, candlesticks,  etc.  , 

ECLT-EOPE,  in  the  rigu-iugof  a  .ship,  is  the  rope  to  wlucli  the  edges  of  sails  are  sewn, 
to  stivni;lluni  and  prevent  ttieni  from  tearing.  It  is  of  three  kinds,  according  to  its 
position — a  /(ccA-rope  up  tlie  ])erpendicu]:;r  edge  of  tlie  sail,  ajhot-vopa  along  the  bottom 
edge,  and  a  /i('<id-ro\n'  along  the  top  eilge.  Some  sails,  owing  to  tiieir  shape,  have  no 
herul-ro})e.  All  the  cordage  employed  in  furling  and  unfurling  the  sail  is  fastened  to 
the  boll-ropc. 

BOLTS,  in  ship-building,  are  usually  either  of  iron  or  copper;  they  are  employed 
cither  for  bolting  together  certain  of  the  timbens,  or  for  fastening  any  loose  l)ody. 
The  B.  are  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  and  the  heads  variously  fashioned,  according 
to  the  services  to  be  rendered.  The  heads  are  named  "common,"  "saucer,"  "collar," 
"tee,"  "calking,"  "conical,"  etc.  The  B.  vary  from  half  an  inch  to  uearlj'  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  from  a  few  inches  to  many  feet  in  length.  The  longest  are  driven 
through  the  dead-wood  and  through  the  knee  of  the  head;  others  are  u.sed  for  securing 
the  great  guns,  the  stoppers  of  the  cable,  etc.;  but  the  greater  nund)er  penetrate  the 
tinilnrs  of  the  ship.  Some  of  the  smaller  are  secured  at  the  points  by  riveting, 
clinching,  or  forelocking. 

BOLUS  (Gr.  bolos,  a  clod  or  lump),  a  soft  mass  of  any  kind  of  medicine,  intended 
to  be  swallowed  at  once;  a  B.  differs  from  a  pill  in  being  larger. 

BOLZA'NO,  Bekniiakd;  1781-1848;  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  and  philosopher. 
At  2-1  he  took  orders  and  was  appointed  professor  of  the  jihilosophy  of  religion  at 
the  philosophical  faculty  in  Prague.  In  his  lectures  he  endeavored  .so  to  present  the 
liomau  Catholic  theology  as  to  show  its  complete  harmony  with  reason,  but  his  views 
met  with  much  opposition.  In  1820,  he  was  accused  of  connection  with  some 
students'  societies,  and  was  compelled  to  resign.  Several  doetrini'S  found  in  his 
works  were  condemned  at  Rome,  and  he  was  suspended  from  his  priestly  functions. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  literary  woik.  He  left  25  volumes,  on  logic, 
on  the  philos(jphy  of  Roman  Catholic  dogmas,  on  mathematics,  and  on  autobiography. 

B0MAR3UND.     See  Aland  Islands. 

BOMB,  a  missile  which  also  receives  the  names  of  homh-slidl  and  fihdl.  It  is  a  hollow 
ball,  usually  of  cast  iron,  tired  from  a  mortar  or  other  large  piece  of' ordnance,  and 
filled  with  combustibles  which  work  great  havoc  when  the  ball  bursts  b}'  the  tiring. 
All  such  projectiles  were  formerly  fired  from  mortars  only,  and  there  was  thus  a 
delinite  relation  between  the  B.  and  the  mortar;  but  since  the  invention  of  shell-guns, 
and  other  modern  pieces  of  artillery,  the  name  i<]uil  has  been  generally  substituted 
for  that  of  bomb.  The  13-inch  B.,  which  is  the  largest  size  used  in  ordinarj'  w.-irfare 
(instances  of  exceptional  magnitude  are  noticed  under  Mortak),  weighs  about  195 
lbs.,  wdth  a  thickness  of  metal  varying  from  1^  to  2  in.  at  different  parts;  it 
bursts  with  about  8  lbs.  of  powder.  The  vent  through  which  it  is  filled  witii  powder 
is,  after  the  tilling,  clo.sed  with  a  plug  called  a  fuse,  which  sets  fire  to  the  powder, 
and  at  the  proper  moment  bursts  the  B.  into  fragments.  The  10-inch  B.,  weighing 
about  90  lbs.,  is  proportionably  less  in  all  dimensions  than  that  just  described;  and 
so  on  for  those  of  smaller  diameters.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  above 
are  conventional  quantities  prescribed  and  adopted  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  jNIod- 
ern  artillerists  try  experiments  on  bombs  of  various  degrees  of  thickness,  ancl  various 
charges  and  fuses.  Some  of  the  results  of  these  experiments,  and  some  of  the  modern 
achievements  in  B.  practice  in  actual  warfare,  are  noticed  under  Mortar  and  Shell. 

EOMBA,  a  kind  of  nickname  given  to  Francis  II.,  king  of  Xaples  and  Sicily,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  cruel  born'oardment  of  Messina,  in  Sept.,  1848,  in  which  the  slaughter 
and  the  destruction  of  buildings  was  immense. 

BOMBA'CE.E.     See  Stekcx;liacejs. 

BOMBARD,  among  the  now  disused  engines  of  war,  was  a  piece  of  ordnance  very 
short,  thick,  and  wide  in  the  bore.  It  differed  from  thebalista  (q.v.)  in  being  worked 
with  gunpowder  instead  of  by  mechanical  force;  and  from  the  mortar,  in  shooting  forth 
stones  instead  of  iron  shells.  Some  of  the  bombards  used  in  the  loth  c.  propelled  stones 
weighing  from  200  to  500  11)S.  each. 

BOMBARDIER  is  an  artilleryman  versed  in  that  department  of  anus-  which  relates 
espircially  to  bombs  and  shells,  mortars  and  howitzers,  grenades  and  fuses.  He  has 
learned  to  load  shells  and  grenades,  fix  fuses,  prepare  composition  for  fuses  and  tubes, 
etc. ;  and  on  the  field  or  at  sieges,  he  fires  the  mortars.  In  some  foreign  armies,  the 
bombaidiers  form  a  separate  corps;  but  in  the  English  army,  there  are  some  attached 
to  ever}'  l)attery. 

BOMBARDIER  BEE  TLE,  a  name  common  to  many  species  of  coleopterous  (n.v.)  in- 
sects of  the  genera  braclbiiius  and  apfinus,  of  the  "tribe  carabidm  (q.v.).  They  have 
received  this  name  in  consequence  of  the  remarkable  power  which  they  possess  of  dis- 
charging, for  their  own  defense,  an  extremely  acrid  volatile  fluid  from  the  abdomen. 
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which  diffuses  around  them  a  punirent  odor,  and  which  explode.'^,  on  coming'  in  contact 
Avitli  the  air.  The  species  of  tlie  genus  uptinu*  liave  no  nicmhranous  wings  hcneatli  tlieir 
elytra;  tliose  of  the  genus  i!*/v(r//m««  liave.  Holli  are  found  cliieliy  under  stones.  The 
hu'ge  and  more  Ijrilliuut  species  uie  tropical.  Several  small  species  of  hntcMnus  are 
natives  of  England.  The  most  common  English  species  is  only  about  four  lines 
long.  "When  roughly  handled,  it  will  make  more  than  a  dozen  discharges  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. When  the  reservoir  whicli  contains  the  li(|uid  is  opened  l)y  dissection,  il  cflcr- 
vt^sces  and  evaporates  instantaneously,  xi  changes  blue  vegetable  colors  to  red,  and  then 
t:)  yellow;  produces  sharp  jjain  when  ap[)lied  to  the  tongue;  and  leaves  a  j'cllovv  spot 
upon  its  surface,  like  that  produced  by  a  drop  of  nitric  acid. 

BOMBARDMENT  is  an  attack  upon  a  fortress  or  fortiried  town  by  means  of  shells,  red- 
hot  .shot,  carcasses,  rockets,  etc.,  to  burn  and  destroy  the  buildings,  and  kill  the  people. 
A  bombardment  is  most  likely  to  be  successful  when  the  place  is  destitute  of  bon\b-))roof 
cover;  or  when  the  governor  is  too  humane  to  expose  the  unoffending  inhabitants  to 
this  dreadful  ordeal;  or  when  the  i)opulation  is  strong  enough  to  compel  him  to  yield. 
.V  bombardment  requires  little  engineering  science;  whereas  to  reduce  a  place  by  regu- 
lar siege  requires  the  aid  of  engineers  to  direct  the  attack  against  fortifications,  guns, 
and  soldiery,  leaving  the  inhabitants  and  buildings  untouched.  Military  engineers  gen- 
erally regard  a  B.  as  a  cruel  operation;  it  is  especially  directed  against  the  civilians  and 
their  buildings,  as  a  means  of  inducing  or  compelling  the  governor  to  surrender  the 
plac3,  and  terminate  their  miseries.  In  a  well-defended  place,  the  soldiers,  the  ammu- 
nition, and  the  defense-works  suffer  comparatively  little,  seeing  that  the  bombardiers 
aim  at  pitciiing  their  terrible  missiles  into  the  heart  of  the  place.  In  modern  times,  a  B. 
is  mostly  adopted  as  an  adjunct  to  a  siege,  distracting  the  governor  by  an  incessant  fire 
of  mortars  day  and  night.  At  Sebastoiiol,  for  instance,  the  mortars  fired  shells  into  the 
center  of  the  city,  to  weaken  the  defense  of  the  forts  which  were  cannonaded  by  the 
siege-guns.  B.  is  more  frequently  a  naval  than  a  military  operation.  The  stores  required 
for  a  vigorous  B.  are  immense.  "Thus,  in  1759,  Bodney  threw  20, (jOO  shells  and  carcasses 
into  Havre;  in  1793,  the  duke  of  Saxe-Teschen  threw  36,(100  .shot  and  .shell  inlo  Lille  in 
140  hours;  in  1795,  Pichegru  threw  8000  shells  into  Mannheim  in  16 hours;  and  in  1807, 
the  English  threw  11,000  shot  and  shell  into  Copenhagen  in  3  days. 

BOMBAX.     See  Silk-cotton  Tkee. 

BOMBAY,  an  island  of  8  m.  by  3,  on  the  w.  of  Hindustan,  having  its  southern  ex- 
tremity in  lat.  18^  57'  n.,  and  long.  72  52'  e.  It  consists  of  two  rocky  ridges,  which 
embrace  a  valley  so  low  as  to  require  embankments  against  the  tide.  Its  productions, 
of  course,  are  scanty  and  unimportant.  The  rain-fall,  with  an  annual  nie;.u  of  80  inches, 
gave,  in  1831,  99'64,  and  in  1838,  only  50.78.  The  temperature,  ranging  between  70° 
and  100\  averages,  during  the  year,  about  80°.  The  climate,  at  one  time  very  un- 
healthy, has  latterly  been  so  much  improved  b}'  drainage  and  other  appliances,  that,  in 
favorable  seasons,  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  .said  very  little  to  exceed  that  of  London. 
In  1509,  about  a  j'ear  before  the  capture  of  Goa,  the  Portuguese  visited  the  island;  and 
by  1530,  they  had  made  it  their  own.  In  1661,  they  ceded  it  to  Charles  II.  of  England, 
as  part  of  the  dowiy  of  his  bride,  the  Infanta  Catherine.  In  1668,  his  majest}-  granted 
it  to  the  East  India  company,  which,  in  1685,  transferred  what  wa.*:  then  its  ]iriiicipal 
presidency  to  B.  from  Surat.  The  name  of  tl.e  island,  though  manifestly  a  corruption  of 
the  native  Mdinbai,  may  yet,  with  reference  to  the  goodness  of  the  harbor,  have  owed  its 
specitic  form  to  the  Portuguese  buou  bahia.  The  bay  towards  the  main-land,  even  in  its 
natural  .state,  presents  one  of  the  finest  havens  in  India,  more  particularly  as  being  one 
of  the  few  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Arabian  sea  which  are  accessible  during  the  s.w.  mon- 
soon. Anchoring-ground,  of  about  50  sq.m.,  available  for  vessels  of  any  burden,  is  shel- 
tered on  the  n.  by  Trombay  and  Salsette,  and  on  the  w.  by  B.  itself  and  its  two  in.sular 
appendages — Old"  Woman's  isle  and  Colaba;  and  lastly,  the  open  passage  at  the  s..  which 
thus  makes  an  entering  wind  of  the  monsoon  already  mentioned,  is  narrowed  on  the  e. 
1)3^  the  island  of  Caranja.  Art  also  has  done  much  to  aid'nature.  The  island  on  then, 
and  w. — all  butTromliay,  wiiich,  in  fact,  is  itself  inclosed — are  welded  into  one  hy  three 
causeways;  while  at  the  s.  end  of  this  continuous  breakwater,  the  light-house  of  Colaba, 
150  ft.  high,  indicates  to  mariners  the  entrance  of  the  port  along  a  radius  of  20  miles. 

BOMBAY  (Presidency)  has  become  what  it  is  mainly  in  the  present  century.  During 
ninety  years,  it  was  contined,  with  now  and  then  a  temporary  and  insignificant  excep- 
tion, to  the  island  and  the  two  rocky  islets  on  the  south.  Even  the  adjacent  islands, 
such  as  Salsette  and  Caranja,  were  acquired  only  in  1775 — the  very  year  in  which  a 
younger  presidency,  after  absorbing  Bengal,  Bahar.  and  Orissa.  annexed  Benares. 
With  the  exception  of  the  detached  territory  of  Sinde,  this  presidency,  reared  princi- 
pally at  the  expense  of  J^ahratta  dominion,  phj-sically  divides  itself  into  three  parts: 
the  two  Concans,  between  the  western  Ghauts  and  the  Arabian  sea;  the  eastward  slope 
of  the  western  Ghauts  ;  and,  to  the  n.  of  both  these  divisions,  tlie  alluvial  tracts 
towards  the  mouths  of  the  Taptee  and  the  Nerbudda.  Of  these  three  regions,  the  first, 
though  in  a  higher  latitude  than  the  second,  is  by  far  the  hottest — its  temperature  occa- 
sionally reaching  115'.  The  first  two  differ  widely  as  to  rainfall.  In  the  Concan.s,  the 
vapors  of  tiic  s.w.  monsoon,  intercepted  by  the  mountains,  have  been  known  to  jield.  at 
three  different  places  in  the  same  year,  106,  130,  and  248  in. ;  while,  almost  as  a  ueces- 
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sary  consoqucnco,  the  ^ast^varfl  slope  is  pcnorally  liable  to  sufTor  from  drouijhts.  With- 
out anticipating  details,  wliicii  will  l)e  i^iveii  under  the  respective  districts,  it  nuiy  be 
stated  that  H.,  inchidiiiii-  Sinde,  contains  ISH.lii")  sii.in.,  of  which  ii',^.52'6  are  in  native 
states,  with  (lST::i)  2r),()24,(ii)(>  inlial)itants.  'Plie  British  i)art  of  tlie  presiihaicy  has  an 
area  of  1'34,44:{  .si). in.,  and  a  pop.  of  16,3r)2,()2;3.  Tlie  revenue  is  about  I'l 0,000, 000, 
and  the  expenditure  about  €1,000,000  less.  The  adniinisli-ation  is  vested  in  a  liovernor 
and  tlux'c  councilors,  subject,  however,  to  the  control  of  the  governor-ii-eneral  of  India. 
The  ccclesiasiical  estal)lislnnent  consists  of  a  bi>lio|)  of  the  church  of  England,  who  has 
under  him  an  archdeacon  and  many  clergymen;  and  a  number  of  chaplains  of  the 
church  of  Scotland.  The  schools  are  of  two  classes — seminaries  under  the  various 
mi.ssions,  and  schools  managed  by  a  board  of  education — the  latter  being  by  far  the 
more  numerous.  The  niajcjrity  of  the  .scliolai's  use  merely  the  vernacular  tonrues.  lu 
1872-73,  the  entire  number  of  schools  and  colleges  aided  by  government,  or  under  its 
inspection,  was  408S,  with  218,400  pupils.  Th^  university  of  B.  was  founded  in  1857; 
203  candidates  passed  for  admission  in  1876.  In  1871,  the  B.  army  consisted  of  10,583 
Euro[)ean  soldiers,  with  1313  olHcers,  along  with  27, 107  native  olticers  and  men.  During 
the  mutiny  of  1857,  the  local  army  remained,  on  the  whole,  steady  and  faithful;  and  it 
was,  in  fact,  a  ])ortion  of  it  which,  tinder  sir  Hugh  Ko.se,  acted,  if  not  actually  the  first, 
at  least  the  second  part  in  the  supi)ression  of  the  insurrection.  It  is  to  this  presidency 
that  the  naval  force  for  all  the  presidencies  belongs.  To  the  island  of  B. ,  as  to  Great 
Britain  itself,  "  woodi!n  walls  "  were  from  the  beginning  a  necessary  of  life,  more 
especially  on  waters  provei'bial  for  i)iracy  from  time  immenu)rial.  Accordingly,  from 
1670  onwards,  the  company's  navy  have  done  battle  for  the  crown.  B.  lias  benelited 
vastly  from  the  estal)lishment  and  exten.sion  of  the  Indian  railway  sy.stem.  The  first 
railway  in  Hindustan  was  opened  in  B.  in  1853.  There  are  now  five  main  railway  lines 
InB.,  giving  direct  conununication  with  Ahmedabad,  Calcutta,  and  Madras.  A  cable 
telegraph  from  B.  to  Aden  was  laid  in  1809.  Of  late  years,  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries have  been  extremely  iictive  in  Bombay.  Many  great  cotton-mills  have  been 
erected;  and  the  presidency,  commanding,  as  it  does,  the  richest  cotton-tields  in  India, 
has  improved  to  the  utmost  its  natural  advantages,  by  adding  English  maclunery  to  its 
cheap  labor  and  ready  material.  Government  has  been  liberal  in  supplying  money  for 
public  works. 

BOMBAY  (City)  occupies  the  entire  breadth  of  the  s.  end  of  the  island,  bordering  at 
once  on  the  harbor  inside,  and  on  Biick  bay  outside.  Next  to  Old  Woman's  isle,  which, 
along  with  Colaba,  may  be  regarded  as  a  suburb,  is  the  European  town;  about  a  mile  to 
the  u.  is  the  much  larger  Black  town;  and  betwee-i  them  is  the  esplanade  with  the  bar- 
racks and  the  railway  terminus.  The  pop.,  which  is  exceedingly  heterogeneous  and 
dense — as  many  as  31  persons,  on  an  average,  inhabiting  each  house — amounted,  in 
1872,  to  644,405.  The  Hindus  form  the  largest  section;  the  Parsees  number  about 
50,000;  aiul  the  rest  are  Mussulmans,  native  Christians,  Europeans,  Indo-Portuguese, 
Jews,  etc.  .  Amid  these  various  classes,  the  Parsees  or  Persians,  descendants  of  tire- 
worshipers  driven  from  their  homes  by  ]\Iohammedan  bigotry,  rank  next  to  the  English, 
grade  for  grade,  in  respectability  and  influence.  The  late  sir  Jam.setjee  Jeejeebhoy,  in 
fact,  stiinds  forth,  to  .say  nothing  of  fabulous  wealth,  as  the  faultless  model  of  a  mer- 
chant-prince in  enterprise  and  iniegrily,  in  munirtceuce  and  patriotism;  and  ever  since 
the  introduction  of  the  ship-building  Imsiuess  in  1735,  the  Lowji  family,  assi.sted  chiefly 
by  operatives  of  the  same  race,  has  been  at  the  very  head  of  this,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant interests  of  the  city — not  merely  the  Indian  navy,  to  be  noticed  more  at  large  under 
the  next  subdivision,  but  likewise  several  imperial  men-of-war,  both  frigates  and  line-of- 
battle  ships,  having  been  almost  exclusively  the  work  of  Parsees.  Besides  the  dock- 
yard, which  covers  about  200  acres,  at  the  s.e  of  the  European  town,  the  objects  most 
worthy  of  note  are  the  town  hall,  the  library  of  the  Asiatic  society,  the  mint,  cathedral, 
and  custom-house;  the  post-ollice,  and  ])ui)lic  works  office;  the  missionary  houses,  the 
Elphinstoiie  institution,  the  Grant  medical  college,  the  university,  and  Sassoon's  high 
school;  the  .lamsetjee  hospital,  and  the  Jamsetjee  obstetric  hospital.  Ths  city  also  pos- 
sesses a  chamber  of  comnieice,  offices  of  the  Agra  bank,  government  savings-bank.  B. 
steam-navigation  company,  and  several  insurance  companies.  Always  favorably  situ- 
ated for  foreign  trade,  B.  has  profited  largely  by  the  reopening  of  the  ancient  thorough- 
fare through  Egj'pt,  as  saving  more  distance  in  jjroportion  than  any  other  emporium  in 
the  east,  and  also  as  being  on  the  direct  line  between  3Iadras  and  Calcutta  on  the  oue 
side,  and  Aden  on  the  other.  When  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  caused  a  sudden 
cessation  of  the  American  supjilies,  cotton  began  to  be  exported  from  B.  in  vast  quan- 
tity; and  although  the  reopening  of  the  southern  ports  soon  checked  the  extraordinary 
activity  of  trade,  B.  was  permanently  benefited  by  the  stimulus  its  commerce  then 
received.  It  now  presses  Calcutta  clo.sely  as  the  commercial  capital  of  India  Its  exports 
m  1875  amounted  to  £25,294,993;  its 'imports  to  £16,501,003.  The  chief  articles  of 
export  are  cotton,  shawls,  opium,  coffee,  pepper,  ivory,  and  gums;  thr  chief  imports, 
piece-goods,  thread,  yarn,  metals,  wine,  beer,  tea,  and  silk.  The  cliief  mail  line  to 
India  is  now  by  Suez,  Aden,  and  B. ;  and  from  B.,  letters  are  sent  to  Calcutta,  Madras, 
etc. 

BOMBAY  ARMY.     See  East  India  Aiiinr. 
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BOMBAY  DUCK.     Sec  Boimalott. 

BOMBAZINE  is  a  plain  fabric-  of  cloth,  for  dres>es,  in  which  thn  distinguishinjr  char- 
acU'ristic  is  tliat  the  warp  is  silk  and  tlie  weft  worsted.  The  cloth  has  thus  a  bare  look. 
It  is  rather  line  and  light  in  tlie  make,  and  may  be  of  any  color;  and  is  about  24  in.  iu 
width.  The  fabric  is  now  little  used.  It  Wivs  extensively  made,  and  chietiy  at  Norwich, 
from  about  1816. 

BOMB  LANCE,  a  sharp-i)ointed  projectile  u.sed  in  whale  fishing,  charged  like  a. 
grenade,  and  shot  from  a  nuii.ket,  the  slow  fuse  that  explodes  it  being  first  lighted.  Its 
power  is  suflicieut  to  stun  the  wliale. 

BOMB-PROOF  BUILDINGS  are  military  structures  of  such  immense  thickness  and 
strength  that  boml)-shells  and  cannon-balls  cannot  penetrate  them.  Two  of  the  chief 
kindi^will  be  found  noticed  under  Casemate  and  Magazi:se. 

BOMB-VESSEL,  The  various  kinds  of  B.,  humh-ketch,  mortar-vessel,  and  morUir-hoat, 
may  all  be  conveniently  described  under  Moktak- vessel. 

BOMBYX.     See  SrLK-woKM. 

BOM  JARDIM  (i.e.,  Good  Garden),  a  t.  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Ccara,  20  m.  s. 
by  e.  from  Crato,  in  a  rich  and  beautiful  mountain  valley.  It  is  the  center  of  an  exten- 
sive district,  yielding  mandioc,  sugar,  etc.     Pop.  6000. 

BOMMEL  (Dutch,  Z<ilt-Boemel),  a  t.  in  the  Netherlands  province  of  Gelderland,  situ" 
ated  on  the  AVaal.  The  wide  streets  and  houses,  with  gardens  attached,  give  the  town  a 
pleasant  appearance.  Besides  a  large  trade  in  farm  produce,  book-printing,  makint^  soap, 
beer,  leather,  nails,  tinned  pans,  cigars,  weaving  silks,  and  ribbons,  etc.,  are  carried  on. 
There  is  a  Reformed,  a  Koman  Catholic  church,  a  synagogue,  and  grammar-school.  The 
former  defenses  are  now  promenades.  Pop.  4283.  B.  is  a  station  on  the  railway  from 
Utrecht  to  Bois-le-duc. 

BOMMELERWAARD,  an  island  in  Dutch  Gelderland,  formed  by  the  Waal  and  Maas. 
It  contains  12  parishes,  is  16  m.  in  length,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  6  miles.  Pop. 
19,0.j0,  two  thirds  of  Avhom  are  Protestants.  The  district  is  extremely  fertile,  and 
besides  other  farm  produce,  flax  and  hops  are  largely  grown.  Tne  town  of  Bommel  is 
situated  in  the  island,  which  contains  many  thriving  villages.  Fort  St.  Andre  defends 
it  on  the  e.,  and  Fort  Loevesteen  on  the  w. 

BO  NA,  a  seaport  t.  of  Algeria,  in  the  province  of  Constantine,  situated  on  a  bay  sf 
the  ^lediterranean,  in  lat.  36"  54'  u.,  long.  7'  46'  e.,  and  known  among  the  Arabs  l)y  the 
name  of  Beled-el-Areb.  The  town,  divided  into  two  parts,  upper  and  lower  B.,  is  silni- 
ated  iu  a  beautiful,  but  unhealthy  district,  at  U\e  foot  of  a  hill  near  the  embouchure  of 
the  Sebus;  is  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  square  towers,  and  further  defended  by 
Fort  Cigogne,  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Pop.  73,  16,196.  Since  the  occupation  of  B.  by 
the  French  in  1833,  the  town  has  been  much  improved,  and  has  now  good  bazaars,  shops, 
markets,  reading-rooms,  etc.;  manufactures  of  tapestry,  saddlery,  and  native  clotliing, 
and  a  trade  iu  wool,  hides,  corn,  coral,  and  wax.  A  telegraph  cable  was  laid  between 
B.  and  Marseilles  iu  1870;  and  there  is  regular  steam  communication  with  France, 
Algiers,  and  Tunis..  Among  the  public  buildings,  the  Catholic  church,  and  the  canvent 
of  ^he  sisters  of  mercy,  are  most  remarkable.  Near  B.  are  some  scanty  remains  of  the 
once  famous  cily  Hippo  Regius,  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Numidian  kings,  and  tiie 
episcopal  see  of  St.  Augustine,  \\  ho  died  here  in  430.  This  city  was  probably  connected 
with  the  ancient  Aphrodmuin  (the  present  Bona)  by  a  canal,  of  which  the  outline  tnay 
still  be  seen  iu  a  morass.  Hippo  Regius,  in  early  Christian  tinies,  was  the  central  station 
of  commerce  and  civilization  in  n.  Africa,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  schools,  theater, 
acqueducts,  palaces,  and  temples,  afterwards  changed  into  churches  and  monasteries.  It 
was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Mohammedans  under  caliph  Osman  in  646. 

BONA,  it.self  a  Latin  vocable,  literally  signifying  "goods,"  and  often  used  in  plead- 
ing, and  otherwise  technically  to  designate  personal  estate,  has  several  applications  in 
tlie  law  of  England,  of  which  the  following  are  instances:  Bona  confiscata  are  for- 
feitures of  lands  and  goods  for  offenses,  and  form  a  branch  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of 
the  crown.  Bona  notahilia  are  chattels  to  the  value  of  lOOv.,  or  personal  estate  of  £5  or 
upwards,  excepting  in  London,  where  the  sum  is  £10.  Where  such  small  estate  was  in 
different  dioc^ses  or  jurisdictions,  it  was  to  be  proved  in  the  prerogative  court  of  the 
archbishop  of  the  province;  and  so  late  as  the  year  1847,  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed  (10  and  11  Yict.  c.  98).  by  the  4th  section  of  which  it  is  enacted  that  the  law  of 
bona  notabilia  should  lie  continued  unaltered.  But  now,  by  the  20  and  31  Vict.  c.  77, 
amended  by  the  31  and  23  Vict.  c.  95,  the  whole  jurisdiction'and  authority  in  relation  to 
granting  administration  is  exercised  by  the  new  court  of  probate.  Bona  racantia,  or 
stray  goods,  such  as  wrecks,  treasure-trove,  waifs,  and  estrays,  contrarj^  to  the  general 
rule'  which  gives  such  things  to  the  finder — vest  in  the  crown.  Bona  wnriata  are  also 
given  to  the^crown. — Theyconsist  of  goods  waived  or  thrown  away  by  a  thief  in  his 
flight,  for  fear  of  being  apprehended, 

BONA,  Giovanni,  1609-74;  an  Italian  cardinal,  author  of  Be  Principiis  Vitce  Christ- 
ian/i'.  and  a  work  on  the  liturgy  which  is  accepted  as  authority.  He  was  also  a  co-worker 
iu  the  Acta  Sanctorum. 
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BONA  DE  A  (the  good  goddess),  a  mysterious  Roman  d'vinity,  who  is  variously 
tlfsciibiil  as  the  wife,  sister,  or  daughter  of  Faunas.  ShC  was  worshijied  at  Rome  fnun 
the  uiost  aueieut  times,  hut  only  hy  women,  even  her  name  heing  concealed  from  men. 
Iler  sanctuary  was  a  grotto  on  Mons  Aventinus,  wliicli  had  been  consecrated  to  her  by 
the  virgin  Claudia;  her  festival,  however  (the  1st  of  May),  was  not  celebrated  tiiere,  but 
in  the  house  of  the  consid,  ina.snuieli  as  the  saeritices  were  then  offertd  up  for  the  whole 
Roman  nation.  The  soii'miiities  were  performed  generally  by  aristocratic  vestals.  At 
this  celebration,  no  males  were  allowed  to  be  i)rescnt ;  even  portraits  of  men  were  veiled. 
The  wine  consumed  was  called  milk,  in  order  that  its  name  might  not  be  discovered, 
and  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  served  mclhiriiDii.  The  symbol  of  the  goddess  was  a  ser- 
pent, indicating  her  healing  powers,  and  certain  herl)s  were  sold  iu  her  temple. 

BONA  FIDES,  a  Latin  expression  literally  signifying  good  faith,  enters  largely  into 
llie  consideration  of  legal  (juestions,  particularly  matters  of  agreement,  contract,  dam- 
age, trusts,  and  other  departments  of  the  law;  and  in  all  of  them  it  implies  the  absence 
of  fraud,  or  unfair  dealing  or  acting.  This  term,  however,  does  not  appear  to  occupy 
any  formal  or  technical  phtce  in  the  law  of  England.  It  is  the  foundation  of  many  just 
and  enlightened  maxims  in  the  Roman  jnrisprudence,  which  in  this  respect,  as  in  many 
others,  has  been  followed  by  the  legal  system  of  [Scotland.  In  the  law  of  that  country, 
a  person  who  possesses  and  enjoys  property  upon  a  title  which  he  honestly  believes  to 
be  good,  although  it  may  be  bad,  is  protecte<l  against  the  consequences  of  this  illegal  posi- 
tion by  his  B.  F.,  and  he  is  entitled  to  retain  the  fruits  or  profits  which  he  has  reaped  or 
received  during  his  boiid-fidc  occupancy.  But  such  B.  F.  ends  when  the  posses.sor 
becomes  aware  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  title,  whether  by  private  knowledge  or  other- 
wise. In  the  Scotch  law,  again,  while  B.  F.  gives  no  sxipport  to  the  parties,  or  either  of 
them,  in  a  second  marriage,  the  first  subsisting,  it  would,  it  is  thought,  have  the  effect 
of  rendering  the  children  of  such  .second  marriage — that  is,  childrf^n  born  ^\hile  the 
B.  F.  continues — hgitiiuate.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  legitimacy  iu  Scotland  is  not 
the  result  merely  of  a  lawful  marriage,  but  may  be  otherwise  acquired;  and  no 
offense  against  the  laws  being  intended  by  one  or  both  of  the  parties,  it  is  inexpe- 
dient to  impose  bastardy  on  the  issue.  Tlie  contract  itself  is  null,  because,  otherwise, 
a  sanction  would  be  given  to  bigamy.  But  the  contract  having  been  entered  into 
in  bona  fide,  the  law  considers  that  it  ought  to  attribute  to  it  all  the  effects  of  a  valid 
marriage;  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the  Scotch  law  from  very  ancient  times.  ^I'lie 
I»\v  of  England  is  not  so  indulgent,  for  there,  children  born  under  such  circum.^tances 
would  certainly  be  deemed  bastards.  See  Bastards.  Bastakdv;  and  see  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article  generally.  Contract,  Damage,  Marriage,  Guardian,  Executor, 
Trustee. 

The  interpretation  of  the  term  bona  fide  trnrelcr  has  given  no  little  trouble  to 
the  magistrates  of  Scotland  iu  reference  to  the  famous  "  Foibes  jNlackenzie  Act" 
(q.v.). 

BONALD,  Louis  Gabriel  Ambroise,  Yicomte  de,  a  celebrated  publicist,  was  b.  in 
ITo;!  at  Monna,  near  3Iilhau.  in  Aveyron.  Compelled  to  emigrate  during  the  French 
revolution,  he  joined  the  emigrant  corps,  and,  when  it  was  dissolved,  removed  to  Hei- 
delberg, where  he  employed  his  pen  iu  the  composition  of  politico  phi  o  ^ophic  works  on 
behalf  of  monarch}".  His  first  important  work,  Iheorie  du  Pouvoir  Foidiqueet  Reliyiciix 
(3  vols.,  1796),  was  seized  by  the  directory.  It  prophesied  the  restoration  of  the  Bour 
bons.  Having  returned  to  France,  B.  was  induced  to  accept  the  patronage  of  the 
Bonaparte  family,  and  in  1808  was  appointed  minister  of  instruction.  In  1816 — as 
deputy  for  his  department — he  voted  with  the  ultramontane  or  theocratic  party  in 
the  Chnmhrc  Iiitronrable  (q.v.),  and  was  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies  in  abolishing  the  revolutionary  law  of  divorce,  ngainst  which 
he  had  written  in  1806;  in  opposing  all  projects  of  electoral  reform,  the  alienation 
of  forests,  the  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  Swiss  mercenaries,  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
etc.  In  1823,  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  Louis  XVIII.  The  July  revolution 
brought  his  public  career  to  a  close,  as  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
new  dynasty.  He  died  at  INIonna,  1840.  His  most  important  writings  are:  Lcfddation 
Primitive  {^vo\ii..  Par.  1802).  and  llecherrhcti  P/iilofop/i/qvea  fiur  Irs  Premiers  Objefs  des 
Connaissances  Morales  (2  vols..  Par.  1818),  which  have  been  immensely  applauded  by  his 
own  party.  Their  non-agreement  with  the  fundamental  facts  of  history  has  been  proved 
by  impartial  criticism.  His  florid  and  incorrect  style  is  often  detrimental  to  his  logic, 
and  even  his  admirers  must  admit  that  his  faith  in  papal  infallibility,  and  his  veneration 
of  the  Jesuits,  were  carried  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works,  in  12  vols.,  was  published  under  his  own  supervision  (Par.  1817-19). — His  son, 
Louis  J.\CQUES  Maurice  B.,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  1839,  made  a  cardinal  in  1842,  fai  li- 
fullv  adhered  to  his  father's  political  and  religious  principles.  He  died  Feb. 
24,  1870. 

BONAPARTE  (pron.  in  Ital.  in  four  sjdlables;  in  Eng.,  usually  in  three).  Family  of. 
In  the  l;]th  c,  and  afterwards,  several  families  named  B.  appear  in  Italian  records — at 
Florence,  San  Miniato,  Sarzano,  and  Genoa;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  c.  a 
bnuich  of  the  Genoese  B.  family  settled  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  where  thej-  occujucd  a 
respectable  position  as  patricians,  xx^dr^  del  cannnune  or  cittadini,  iu  the  middle  of  the 
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16th  ccnti-ry.  In  the  ISth  c,  this  family  was  represented  by  tliree  mnledescoiulants,  all 
rcsidiuii'  at  Ajaeci():  the  arehdeaeon,  Lucien  B. ;  his  lirother,  Napoleon  B.;  and  their 
nephew,  Charles. — CiiAitLKS  Boxapakte,  father  of  the  emperor  Nai)oleon,  was  l)ora 
JIar  20,  174G;  studied  law  at  Pisa;  and  married  in  1767 — without  tlie  consent  of  liis 
uncles — a  beautiful  young  patrician,  named  Lelizia  Kamolino.  In  17G8,  he  removed 
with  his  family,  acconii)anied'  l)y  his  uncle  Napoleon,  to  Corte,  in  order  to  assist  gen.  Paoli 
in  defiMiding  Uie  i-sland  against  tlie  French  invasion.  As  the  French  prevailed,  and 
further  icM-^tance  was  useless,  Charles  B.  attached  himself  to  the  Frencii  interest,  and  iu 
1771  was  included  by  Louis  X\  .  in  the  election  of  400  Corsican  families  to  form  a 
nobility.  In  l77o,  tlirongh  the  intluencc  of  Marbo-uf,  governor  of  Corsica,  Charles  B. 
was  appointed  royal  counselor  and  assessor  of  the  town  and  province  of  Ajaccio.  In 
1777,  lie  was  ;i  meml)er  of  the  deputation  of  Corsican  nobles  to  the  court  of  France.  In 
this  capacity  he  resided  for  some  time  in  Paris,  wliere  he  gained  for  his  .son  Napoleon,* 
through  the  interest  of  count  Marboeuf,  a  free  admission  into  tiie  military  .school  at 
Brienne-  In  1779,  he  returned  to  Corsica,  and  in  1785  went  to  Montpellier,  for  the  Ixnelit 
of  his  health,  where  he  died  of  cancer  iu  tiie  stomach,  Feb.  24,  17t).'3.  Me  was  a  n)an  of 
prepossessing  exterior  and  amiable  character.  By  his  marriage  with  Letizia,  he  left 
eight  children:  Joseph  li.,  king  of  Spain;  Napoleon  (q.v.),  emperor  of  tne  French; 
Ijucien  B.,  prince  of  Canino;  Maria  Anna  (afterwards  named  Elise),  princess  of  Lucca 
and  Pionibino,  wife  of  prince  Bacciochi;  Louis  B..  king  of  Holland;  Carlotta  (afterwaixis 
named  Marie  Pauline),  princess  Borghe.se;  Annunciata  (afterwards  named  Caroline),  wife 
ofMurat,  king  of  Naples;  Jerome  B.,  king  of  Westphalia.  These  members  of  the  B. 
family,  with  the  children  of  Beauharnais  (q.v.),  adopted  by  the  emperor  Nai)oleon  when 
he  married  Josephine,  are  distinguished  as  the  JVupokonidai  of  modern  French  history. 
By  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Nov.  6.  1804,  the  right  of  L^uccession  to  the  throne  was  restricted 
to  Napnieou  and  his  brotliers  Joseph  and  Louis,  with  their  offspring.  Lucien  and  .Jerome 
were  excluded  on  account  of  their  unequal  marriages.  Napoleon  intended  to  give  the 
right  of  succession  also  to  Lucien,  by  the  additional  act  of  April  22,  1815;  but  this  was 
never  concluded.  As  Joseph,  the  eldest  brother  of  tbe  emperor,  had  no  .son,  the  descend- 
ants of  Louis  became  nearest  heirs  to  the  throne. — Maria  Lktizia  Ramomxo,  mother  of 
Napoleon  L,  lived  to  see  her  family  placed  on  the  thrones  of  Europe,  and  alto  witnessed 
their  downfall.  She  was  born  at  Ajaceio,  Aug.  24,  1750.  After  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, she  lived  for  some  time  in  Corsica,  and  in  1793,  when  the  island  came  under 
British  rule,  removed  with  her  family  to  Marseilles,  where  .she  lived  in  poverty,  mainly 
supported  b\-  the  pension  given  to  Corsican  refugees.  After  her  son  became  first  consul, 
she  removed  to  Paris,  and  when  her  son  was  crowned  in  1804.  received  the  title  madame 
nu-re.  A  brilliant  court-household  was  given  to  her,  which,  however,  was  never  pleas- 
ing to  her  modest  tastes.  Remembering  former  adversities,  and  foreboding  reverses  of 
til  ■  spicndid  success  of  her  sons,  she  was  prepared  for  all  that  followed.  After  the 
<li.vnfall  of  Napoleon,  Letizia  lived  with  her  step-brother,  cardinal  Fesch,  in  winter  at 
Konie,  and  in  summer  at  Albano,  and  submitted  to  her  change  of  fortune  with  remark- 
able dignit}-.  Siie  died  Feb.  2,  1830,  leaving  a  considerable  property,  the  result  of  .saving 
habits  during  prosperity. 

Bonaparte,  Joseph,  oldest  brother  of  Napoleon,  was  b.  at  Corte,  in  Corsica,  Jan.  7, 
1768,  and  was  educated  at  .Yutun.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  returned  to  Corsica, 
exerted  himself  to  sujiport  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  and  removed  with  tiieni 
to  ^larseilles  iu  1793.  In  1797  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  council  of  live  hundred, 
and  in  the  same  j'car  w^as  sent  as  ambassador  from  the  republic  to  Rome.  In  1800,  after 
he  had  proved  Ids  ability  in  several  oliices  of  state,  he  was  chosen  by  the  first  consul  as 
plenipotentiary  to  conclude  a  treatj'  of  friendship  with  the  United  States  of  Nortii 
America.  He  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Luneville,  Feb.  9,  1801.  and  that  of  Amiens, 
1802;  and  with  Cretet  and  Bernier  conducted  the  negotiations  relative  to  the  coitcorddf. 
After  the  C(m)nation  of  Napoleon,  new  honors  fell  to  the  share  of  Joseph  B.,  who  was 
made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Naples;  in  1805,  ruler  of  the  Two  Sicilies; 
and  in  1806,  king  of  Naples.  Though,  during  his  reign,  some  beneficial  changes  of 
government  were  effected — such  as  the  abolition  of  feudality,  the  suppression  of  con- 
vents, the  formation  of  roads,  the  repres.sion  of  banditti,  the  organization  of  law.s,  etc. — 
yet  these  reforms  were  not  managed  judiciously;  and  the  collision  that  frequently 
occurred  between  his  own  humane  endeavors  and  the  reckless  promptings  of  Ids  imperial 
brother,  who  looked  upon  Naples  simply  as  a  province  of  the  Frencli  empire,  exposed 
only  too  well  to  the  Neapolilans  the  weakness  and  dependence  of  their  new  sovereign. 
But,  in  truth,  he  was  far  too  fond  of  tlu;  fine  arts  to  be  a  vigorous  ruler  in  stormj-  times; 
and  he  is  accused  of  leaving  affairs  too  much  in  the  hands  of  his  minister,  the  subtle 
Salicetti.  In  1808.  Joseph  JB.  was  summarily  transferred  by  his  brother  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  and  Murat  took  his  place  as  king  of  Naples.  For  Jo.seph,  this  was  no  favorable 
change:  he  found  him.self  uni)repared  to  cope  with  the  Spanish  insurgents,  and  afterthe 
defeat  of  the  French  at  Vittoria.  he  returned  to  his  estate  at  ]SIorfontainc,  in  France.  In 
1813,  when  Napoleon  recognized  Ferdinand  VII.  as  king  of  Spain,  Jose])h  B.  refused, 
at  first  to  abdicate,  though  he  had  many  times  before  implored  his  brother  to  release  him 
from  his  royal  chains;  but  he  soon  siibnutted,  as  in  all  other  matters,  to  the  emperor's  will. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Rochefort.  whence  they 
int(!uded  to  sail  separately  for  North  America.     In  his  last  interview  with  Napoleon, 
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.Tosc'pli  generously  offered  to  give  up  the  vessel  liired  for  his  own  escape,  but  meanwhile 
Napoleon  had  determined  to  surrender  Ininself  into  tlie  liaiids  of  tiie  Englisli.  After  a 
residence  of  some  years  at  Point  Breeze,  in  New  Jersey,  United  Slates,  wliere  he  employed 
himself  in  agriculture,  and  was  highly  esteemed  hy  his  neigliijors,  Joseph  H.  came 
to  England  ni  1882,  liaving  previously,  on  hearing  of  the  July  revolution,  written 
a  letter  io  the  house  of  dej)Uties,  in  wiiieh  lie  advocated  the  claims  of  his  nrphcw,  ihe 
late  emperor  of  France,  and  iu  1841  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  wife,  who  had  remained 
iu  Italy  since  181").  He  died  in  Florence,  July  28,  1844.  Joseph  was  the  only  one  of 
bin  hrothers  for  whom  Napoleon  professed  to  care  anytliing.  lie  Wiis  a  liandsome,  intel- 
ligent-looking man,  distinguished  hy  tlie  elegance  of  his  manners  and  conversation.  His 
wife,  Julie  Marie  Clary,  born  Dec'  26,  1777,  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of 
Marseilles,  and  the  sister-in-law  of  Hernadotte,  king  of  Sweden.  She  was  a  quiet 
•unambitious  woman,  with  no  taste  for  the  si)lendors  of  royalty,  which  fell  to  her  share 
diu'ing  a  few  weeks  oidy  at  Naples,  for  she  never  went  to  Spain.  Ill  health  appears  to 
liave  i)revcnted  her  acccmipanying  her  husband  to  America.  Slie  died  iu  Florence,  April 
7,  U'4."».  By  her  marriage  with  Joseph  B.,  she  had  two  daughters — 1.  Zenaide  Char- 
lolte  Julie,  horn  Jvdy  8,  1801,  died  1854,  who  became  the  wife  of  Lucien  B.'s  son,  tiie 
prince  of  Cainiio;  2.  Charlotte  Napoleone,  born  Oct.  31,  1802,  died  Mar.  S,  18:-i9,  who 
married  Louis  Napoleon,  second  .son  of  Louis  B.,  king  of  Holland.  Her  husband  died 
Mar.  17,  1831. 

BoxAPAHTE,  LucTEN,  princc  of  Canino,  and  brotlier  of  Napoleon,  was  born  at  Ajaccio 
in  1775,  and  received  his  education  in  the  college  of  Autun,  the  military  school  at 
Brieui'e,  and  the  seminary  at  Aix.  Bising  gradually  from  one  oflice  to  another,  he  was 
elected  deputy  for  the  department  Liamone,  and,  in  the  council  of  five  hundred,  spoke 
against  the  squandeiing  of  state-property,  and  formed  a  party  favorable  to  the  views  of 
Ins  brother  Napoleon.  Shortly  before  the  18th  Brumaire,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  and'was  the  hero  of  that  day.  During  the  ferment  which  fol- 
lowed Napoleon's  entrance,  Lucien  left  his  seat,  mounted  his  hor.se,  and  riding  through 
the  ranks  of  the  assemtded  troops,  called  upon  them  to  rescue  their  general  from 
as.sassins.  Afterwards  appointed  minister  of  the  interior,  he  was  active  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  education,  art.  and  science,  and  organized  the  prefectures.  As  amljassador  to 
Madrid,  1800,  he  contrived  to  gain  the  conndence  of  king  Charles  IV.  and  his  favorite 
Godoy,  thus  i)utting  aside  the  British  influence  which  had  luitil  then  been  exercised  at 
the  court  of  Siiain.  It  is  said  that  for  his  services  in  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
between  Spain  and  Portugal,  Sept.  29,  1801,  he  received  5,000,000  francs. 

His  ((Histant  oppo.  ition  to  Napoleon's  jirogress  towards  monarchy  involved  Lucien 
in  several  misunderstandings  with  his  brother;  and  theii-  (piarrel  was  brought  to  an  issue 
by  Lticien's  .second  marriage  against  the  views  of  Napoleon.  On  condition  that  he 
would  divorce  his  wife,  the  crowns  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  offered  to  Lucien;  but  he 
refused  them,  and  preferred  living  in  retirement  at  his  estate  of  Canino,  in  the  province 
of  Viterbo,  near  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany,  where  he  devoted  his  time  to  art  and  science. 
Here  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  pope,  v.ho  created  hiiri  prince  of  Cainno  and 
Musignano;'but  having  denounced  in  his  private  capacity  the  arrogant  and  cruel  policy 
of  his  brother  towards  the  court  of  Rome,  he  was  "advised"  to  leave  the  city  in  which 
he  was  at  that  period  residing.  In  1810.  he  took  shij)  for  Aiuerica,  but  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English;  w;is  brought  to  England;  and  after  a  debate  in  i)ar!iaiuent,  was 
declared  to  be  a  prisoner,  but  treated  with  distinction.  After  his  brother's  downfall,  he 
returned  to  Home. 

After  Ihe  defeat  at  Waterloo,  Lucien  B.  alone  seem",  to  have  preserved  his  pres- 
ence of  mind.  He  immediately  advised  his  brother  to  dissolve  the  chambers,  and 
asstimc  the;  i)lace  of  absolute  dictator.  After  the  second  ascent  of  the  throne  by  Loui.s 
XVIIL.  Lucien  lived  for  some  time  in  and  near  Borne.  In  18-50,  lie  went  to  England, 
visited  Germany  in  1838.  and  died  at  Viterl)o,  June  80.  1840.  Lucien  B.  possessed 
considerable  talents  and  firmness  of  character.  He  was  in  his  early  years  a  keen  repub- 
lican, but  the  weakness  of  the  directory  convinced  hiiu  that  a  military  consulship  was 
necessary  to  allay  the  social  anarchy  of  France.  "He  consequently  threw  himself  eagerly 
into  the 'designs  of  his  brother,  but  protested  against  Napol'-on  giving  way  to  his  desire 
for  a  hereditary  monarchy.  As  a  writer,  he  was  iiy  no  means  successful.  His  long  and 
tedious  epic  jKieiu,  iJiarlemrif/ne  on  cTEfjUxf  Drlirn'e,  in  24  cantos,  was  written  and  pub- 
lislied  in  London,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  pope,  1814.  Another  heroic  poem,  Ln 
CyrnekJe  ou  la  Cone  Sanvee,  followed  in  1819.  The  M<'m'nre!<  S/rnfs  x'lr  la  Vie  Frinec 
Politupie  et  Uttiraire  de  Lndin  B.  (2  vols.,  Lond.  1819).  of  which  Alphonse  de  Beau- 
champ  is  supposed  to  be  the  author,  is  an  untrustwf)rtliy  bv)ok.  Lucien  B.  was  tlie 
father  of  a  numerf)us  familv.  In  1795,  he  married  Christian  Boyer,  the  daughter  of  a 
citizen  of  St.  ]\Ia.\imin.  After  her  death,  he  married,  in  1803.  the  Avidow  of  a  stock- 
broker. Madame  Jouberthoii,  who  was  his  survivor.  Bv  his  first  marriag?.  he  had  two 
daughters — Charlotte,  liorn  1796,  died  1865,  who  married  prince  Gabrielli  of  Rome;  and 
(JliristiTie,  born  179H,  died  1S47,  who  married  first  a  Swedish  count  named  Posse,  and 
then  lord  Dudley-Stuart.  Bv  his  second  marria<re,  Lucien  had  nine  children:  the  eldest 
daughter,  Letizia  B.,  born  1804,  died  1871;  married,  in  1824,  Mr.  (afterwards  sir)  T. 
■\Vvsc.  .'in  Irish  irentleman:  but  a  separation  took  place  in  a  few  years. — The  second 
daughter,  Jeanne   B.,  distinguished  by  her  beauty  and  taste   for  poetry,  was  born   in 
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1806,  and  died  soon  after  her  marriatrc  with  the  marchese  Ilonorati.  — The  third 
tlaiiuliter,  Alexandrine  Marie  B.,  horn  in  ISIS,  married,  in  ISoO,  connt  Vincenw  Valeutini 
do  Canino,  and  gave  hirtli  to  two  sons  and  one  liauirliter. — C'onstanze,  ti.e  yonngest 
(hmghter  of  Lueien  B.,  was  horn  in  \ii2',l. — diaries  Lueieu  Jvdes  Lanrent  B.  (eldest  son 
of  Lueien  B.).  prince  of  Canino  and  3Iusignano,  was  horn  at  Paris  in  IbOH.  He  never 
e.\liil)ited  any  inclination  for  political  life,  prcfeiring  the  more  quiet  and  wiioiesoine 
pursuits  of  literature  and  science.  He  acquired  a  coiisiderahle  reputation  as  a  naturalist, 
and  especially  as  a  writer  on  ornithology.  He  died  29th  July,  is.")?.  He  was  a  niemher 
oi  the  ])riiHi])al  academies  of  Europe  anil  Ameiica.  His  chii'f  jiuhlications  are  a  con- 
tinuation i)f  Wilson's  Oruit}(ohi(/u  of  Auk  ricK.  and  the  Icoiuxji-dtui  (hVn,  l-tmini  linUca. — 
The  second  son,  Paul  ]\Iarie  B.,  l)orn  in  IbOO.  look  a  part  in  the  Gie(  k  war  of  liheration, 
and  'lied  hy  the  accidenial  discharge  of  a  pistol,  1S27. — The  third  son,  Louis  Lueien 
B.,  horn  Jan.  4,  181^3,  has  distinguished  himself  b\"  his  studies  in  ciieniistry,  mineralogy, 
and  languages. — Pierre  Xapoleon  B.,  the  fourth  son,  born  Sept.  12.  lyio,  pas>ed  tiirough 
many  ehan.ges  of  fortune  in  America,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  returning  to  France  after  the 
catastrophe  of  1848.  In  1871.  he  shot  a  journalist,  Victor  Moir.  lor  wliich  he  was  tried 
th"  .jame  year  at  Tours,  and  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  murder,  hut  condiinned  to  pay 
£1000  to  Victor  Noir's  relatives.— The  yotu.ge.st  son,  Anioine  B.,  iiorn  Oct.  31,  1816, 
tied  to  America  after  an  alfair  with  the  papal  troops  in  1836.  and  returned  to  France  in 
1848.  where  he  was  elected  into  the  national  assembly,  1849,  but  retired  from  politics 
in  18.'>>. 

Bonaparte,  Louis,  third  brother  of  Napoleon,  was  h.  Sept.  2,  1778,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  artillery  .school  at  Cljalons,  where  he  imbibed  anti-republican  principles. 
After  rising  from  one  honor  to  another,  he  was  made  king  of  Holland,  1806;  but.  in  fact, 
he  was  never  more  than  a  French  governor  of  Holland,  suboiflinate  to  the  will  of  his 
brother.  Amid  all  the  faults  which  marked  his  reign,  it  mu.sl  be  remembered  to  hi.? 
jidvanlage  that  on  several  occasions  he  firmly  with.stood  the  demands  of  France;  that  he 
replied  to  one  requisition  by  saying  that,  since  he  had  been  ])laccd  on  the  tlirone  of 
Holland,  he  had  "become  a  Dutchman;"  that  he  nobly  refused  to  accept  the  tend)  red 
crown  of  Spain;  and  lastly,  that  he  did  not  enrich  himself  drring  his  reign.  After  the 
restoration  of  the  hou.se  of  Orange,  Louis  considered  himself  free  from  all  responsibility, 
and  returned  to  Paris,  Jan.  1,  1814,  where  he  was  coldl\-  received  bj-  the  enii)eri  r.  After 
living  for  some  years  in  Rome — where  he  separated  from  his  wife — he  removed  in  1826 
to  Florence,  where  he  lived  in  retirement.  On  the  escape  of  his  son,  Louis  Napoleon, 
from  the  jirison  of  Ham,  the  ex-king  of  Holland  was  removed  as  an  invalid  to  Livorno, 
where  he  died  July  lo,  1846.  Louis  B.  was  the  writer  of  several  woiks:  ]\l((rie,  ou  lev 
Uolhuuhiixcti,  1814,  a  novel,  giving  some  sketches  of  Dutch  manners;  Uocinuciiix  Hinto- 
riqutx.  etc.,  tiiir  le  Gourerncvw utile  la  lloUdudc  (3  ^ols. ,Lond.  1821);  Hixtoire  (hi  Parknunt 
Angldi's,  1820;  and  a  critique  on  M.  de  Norvins's  History  of  JSajohon.  Louis  B.  was 
married  in  1802  to  Hortense  Beaidiarnais.  daughter  of  gen.  Beatiharnais  (q.v.)  In*  his 
wife  Josephine,  afterwards  empress  of  the  French.  As  this  marriage  was  wholly  a 
matter  of  submission  to  his  brother's  will,  and  put  aside  a  former  engagement,  it  natu- 
rally en(fed  in  unhaiipiness  and  separation 

The  anuable  and  accomplished  Houtense  Eugenie  Beauharkais,  the  adopted 
daughter  of  Napoleon,  queen  of  Holland,  and  countess  St.  Leu,  was  born  in  Paris,  April 
10,  1783.  After  the  execution  of  her  father,  she  lived  for  some  time  in  humble  circum- 
.stances,  until  Napoleon's  marriage  with  Josephine.  In  obedience  to  the  ])lans  of  her 
step-father,  she  rejected  her  intended  husband,  gen.  Desaix,  and  marii(d  Louis  B.  in 
1802.  In  1814  she  was  tiieonly  one  of  all  the  Xapoleonutteviho  remained  in  Paris.  After 
the  hundred  days,  .she  visited  Augsburg  and  Italy,  and  then  fixed  her  residence  at  Arenen- 
berg,  a  mansion  in  the  canton  Thurgau,  where  she  lived  in  retirement,  sometimes 
spending:  a  winter  in  Italy.  In  1831,  when  her  two  sons  had  implicated  lluniselves  in 
the  Italian  insurrection,  the  countess  traveled  in  search  of  them  through  many  dangers, 
and  found  the  elder  deceased,  and  the  younger,  the  late  emperor  of  the  French,  ill  at  a 
place  near  Ancona.  Returnin.<r  with  her  son  to  Paris,  she  was  pleasantly  received  by 
Louis  Philippe  and  by  Casinur  Perier,  hut  was  obliged,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  to 
remove  with  her  son  to  England.  After  some  staj'  there,  she  removed  to  her  country- 
seat,  Arenenberg,  where  she  died,  after  severe  .suffering,  Oct.  3,  1837,  and  was  buried 
near  the  remains  of  her  mother,  Josephine,  at  Ruel,  near  Paris.  She  was  the  authoress 
Oi  L"  Reiiu-  Hortense  en  Italk,  en  Fninre,  ef  en  AngJeterre,  poidant  I'onnee  1831,  and 
wrote  several  excellent  songs.  She  likewise  composed  some  deservedly  popular  airs; 
atnong  others  the  well-known  Partanf  pour  hi  '^yrie,  which  the  late  emperor  of  the 
French,  with  a  delicate  union  of  political  tact  and  filial  pride,  made  the  naticjual  air  of 
France.  0<"  her  three  sons,  the  eldest.  Napoleon  Louis  Charles,  horn  1803,  died  in 
childhood.  Mar.  5,  1807.  The  second,  Louis  Napoi.kox,  born  1804,  crown-prince  of 
Holland,  married  his  cousin  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Jo.seph  B.,  and  died  at  Forli,  Mar. 
17,  1831.  The  third,  Charles  Louis  Napoleon,  became  emperor  of  the  French.  See 
Louis  Napoleon. 

Bonaparte,  Jerome,  youngest  brother  of  Napoleon,  was  h.  at  Ajaccio,  Nov.  15. 
1784.  After  receiving  his  education  in  the  college  at  Juilly,  he  served  as  naval  Kent,  in 
the  expedition  to  Hayti.  "When  war  broke  put'between  France  and  England  in  1803, 
Jerome  was  cruising  off  the  West  Indies,  but  he  was  soon  compelled  to  lake  refuge  in 
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tlio  p:)rt  of  New  York.  Wliile  in  America,  lie  married  Elizabolli  Patterson,  danghtej 
of  a  mercliaiit  in  l^allimore,  Dec.  27,  18();J.  Sul),sr(iuently,  lie  was  eiiiployccl  by  ISajx)!- 
eon  in  the  iiheratinn  of  Genoese  prisoneis  who  had  been  capturt'd  by  llii'  (ley  of  Algiers. 
In  tlie  war  wilh  Prussia,  lie  eoninianded,  in  concert  with  gen,  Vanchuinne,  the  lentli 
corps  in  iSiiesia,  and  on  the  1st  Dec,  1^07,  was  made  UiiiLi'  of  Westphalia,  lie  was  rec- 
ognized wilh  jire.it  pomp  at  Cassul,  where  he  lived  in  splendor,  caring  very  little  foi 
government,  not  even  la.king  the  pains  to  acquire  the  vernat^vdar  language  of  the  coun- 
try. After  the  war  witii  Austria,  the  finances  of  Westphalia,  througn  nusnianagement. 
plunder,  and  extravagance,  as  well  as  war-e.xpenditure,  were  found  in  an  exhausted 
condition.  The  battle  of  Leip.sic  brought  the  reign  of  ^eroine  to  ii  close.  After  the 
peace  of  1S14.  he  left  France,  ami  n.-sideil  in  Swit/erland,  at  Griitz.  and  in  the  begiunin2 
of  181."),  at  Trieste.  He  was  made  a  jjeer  when  ^iapoleon  returned  from  Elba,  and 
fought  by  the  side  of  the  emperor  at  Ligny  and  at  Waterloo.  After  his  biother's  abdi 
eation.  he  left  Paris.  June  27,  and  visited  iSwilzeiland  and  Austria,  but  ultimately  set 
tied  in  Florence.  His  request  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Franc-e  was  rejected  in  1^47, 
by  the  chainlier  of  peers,  bni  was  afterwards  granted,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Feb. 
revolution.  Jerome  B.  was  in  Paris,  where  lie  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Invqjide 
in  IS-lS,  j'lid  in  USoO  was  made  a  French   niiiishal.     He  died  in  IWK). 

His  mari'iage  with  H^lizalielh  Patter.son  having  been  declared  null  liy  Napoleon. 
Jerome  was  forced.  afl(!r  he  hail  gained  the  Westphalian  crown,  to  marry  Sophia  I)i,r 
oi'.iea,  dau'ihter  of  king  Frederick  1.  of  AVi'irteinbcrg.  After  the  battle  of  AVateiloo. 
h -r  father  wished  to  annul  the  marriage;  but  the  wife  of  Jerome  declared  her  reso- 
lution to  share  through  life  the  fortunes  of  her  husband.  Jerome  B.  lefl  in  America 
one  son  by  ids  first  marriage,  and  had  tiiree  children  by  liis  .second  wife. — Jeuomk  B  . 
Ihe  elder  son.  born  Aug.»24.  1.S14,  died  May  12,  1847;  M.\thilde  Letiti.\  Wii-helmink 
B.,  princess  of  Montfort,  born  at  Trieste."  iVIay  27,  1820,  married  the  Pus>ian  count 
Anatol  Denudov,  and  lived  wit'.i  her  husband  at  the  court  of  Louis  Napoleon  dnrinu 
his  presidency  Tiie  younger  son,  N.^poleox  Joseph  Charles  Paui.  B.,  born  al 
I'deste,  S.'pt.  9.  1822.  passed  his  youth  in  Italy;  entered  the  mllitaiy  service  (f 
Wurtemb'-rg.  18';57;  afterwards  traveled  in  several  countries  of  Europe;  and  v.as 
banished  fioin  France,  1845,  on  account  of  his  intercourse  with  the  republican  party. 
He  returned  to  Paris  with  his  father,  1847.  and  after  Feliruary.  1848,  was  elected  into 
the  legislative  national  a.sscmbly.  He  commanded  an  infantry  division  of  reserve  al  the 
battles  of  Alma  and  Iiikermann  the  following  year.  In  1859,  he  married  the  princess 
Clotilde.  by  whom  he  has  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  When  war  with  Prussia  was 
declared  in  1S70,  Prince  X.  ]n-oceeded  on  a  diplomatic  mis.sion  to  his  father-in-law.  at 
Florence,  but  failed  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  Italy  with  his  cousin.  After  the  full 
of  the  etnpire   he  took  up  his  residence  in  England,  but  returned  to  France  in  1872. 

BOXAPAUTE  {ante),  also  Napoleon,  tinie.  The  following  table  .shows  the  reiaiion- 
ships  of  this  family,  whose  members  have  been  so  prominent  in  modern  Europe: 
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THE  BONAPARTE  FAMILY. 


Carlo  Maria, 
1740-1785.         1--67 


Maria  Letizia 
Kamolino, 
1759-18:J6. 


Joseph, 
1768-1844. 


Julie  Marie 
Clarv-, 

ir94J     1777-1845. 


Napoleon  I., 
1769-1821. 


Josephine 
de  la  Pagerie, 
17%      17G3-1814. 


I  Marie  Lonisa 
I    of  Austria, 
1810      ir91-li>47. 


Lucien,  Christine 

1775-1840.      I  Bayer, 

!l795'  -1800. 


j  Napoleon  II., 

'     i  K'g  of  Rome, 
1811-iaS2. 


Charlotte, 

1790-1805. 

1815 

Prince 
GabrleUi, 

Christine, 
1798-1847. 


Count  Posse, 


1818 


1803 


Maffe 
Charlotte  de 
Ble&ehamp, 

-1655. 


Marie  Anne, 

1777-1820. 


1797 


Felix 
Bacv'hiochi. 


Napoleon, 
Charles, 
1802-1807. 


Louis, 
1778-1846. 


Hortense  de 

Beauhamais, 

1783-1837. 


Napoleon, 

Louis, 
1804-1831. 


Marie  Pnnce 

Pauline,  Borghese 

1780-1825.      1803      1775-1832. 


Charlotte 

(dau.  Joseph), 

1802-1839. 


Marie 
Caroline, 
1782-1839. 

Joachim 

Murat, 

1800      1771-1815. 

Chas.  Louis, 

Napoleon  UI., 

1808-1873. 


Chas.  Lucien, 

Pr.  Canino, 

1803-1857. 

* 

Zenaide,      ! 
1801-1854.     j 

Letizia, 
1804-1871. 


Jeanne, 

1806. 


Paid  Marie, 
1806-1827. 


Louis  Lucien, 
I  1813. 


Pierre 
Napoleon, 

1815. 


Antoine, 
1810. 


!  Alexandrine, 

1818. 


Constance, 
1823. 


Jerome, 

1784^1860. 


Elizabeth 

Patterson, 

'1803      1786-1879. 


1807 


Catharine  of 
Wirtemberg, 


EugenieMarie 
.„_„       de  Monti  jo, 
1*»3  1826. 


Eugene  Louis,  I 
1856-1879.      I 


Jerome 
Napoleon, 

180,5-1870. 


Jerome 
Napoleon, 

1814-1847. 


Jerome, 


Mathilda 
Letizia, 

1820. 


1840 


Count 
Demidoff, 

1812-1858. 


Jos.  Charles 
Napoleon, 

1822. 


Clotilde 
of  Italy, 

1859  1843. 


Victor, 


U.  K.  11.-46 


Louis, 
1864. 


Joseph 
Lucien. 

1824-1805. 


Lucien  Louis  1 

(Cardinal),    | 

1838.  I 


Jacques 
Phillipe, 

1839. 


Itoniisia.  ■"709 
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Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte  names  the  following  who,  1880,  arc  in  order  of  succession' 
1.  Curdinal  Bonaparte.  2.  Napoleon  Charles,  brother  of  the  cardinal.  3.  Louis  Lucien 
4.  Pierre  Napoleon.     5.  Jerome,  grandson  of  Jerome,  the  youngest  brother  of  Napoleon. 

BONASIA,  a  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds  of  the  grouse  (q. v.)  family  or  tetraonidm, 
perhaps  more  properly  only  a  .sub-genus  of  grou  ,e  {tetrao),  distinguished  by  having  the 
toes  ;uid  the  lower  part  of  the  tarsus  (or  shank)  destitute  of  feathers;  also  by  the 
elongated  feathers  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head.  To  this  gen\is  belongs  the  hazel  grouse 
of  tiie  continent  of  Europe  (te^/•ao  Ixmasin  oi  \j\\mx\\%),  a  species  which,  although  not 
found  in  Britain,  is  verj^  widely  distributed  from  iSiberia  to  Africa,  and  throughout  that 
continent.  In  size,  it  scarcely  exceeds  the  common  partridge,  is  prettily  mottled  with 
gray  and  reddish-brown,  and  has  a  black  band  near  the  extremity  of  the  lateral  tail- 
featiiers.  It  loves  the  deepest  solitudes  of  forests.  The  eggs  are  12  to  18  in  number. 
The  tiesli  of  this  bird  is  highly  prized,  and  German  etiquette  has  long  assigned  it  a  place 
above  all  other  dishes  at  the  tables  of  princes,  as  the  only  dish  which  may  be  served 
twice  in  succession. — Another  species  of  B.  is  the  ruffled  grouse  of  America  {B.  umbellus, 
or  tetrao  umbellus),  knowu  also  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  by  the  names  of  pheas- 
ant and  partridge.  It  is  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  black-cock  of  Europe.  Besides 
having  the  feathers  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  el-^ngated,  the  male  has  a  large  shoulder- 
tuft  on  each  .side.  This  bird  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  North  America,  from  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  to  Hudson's  bay,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacitic  ocean.  It  is  polyg- 
amous, and  in  spring  tlie  males  make  a  noha  cnUad  drtr/midng,  by  rapid  clapping  of  their 
Vings,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  other  .'^cx,  whilst  they  also  strut  with  erected  ruff 
and  tail,  and  with  wings  depressed,  after  the  manner  of  the  turkey-cock.  At  this  time 
they  have  fierce  battles  witli  one  another,  and  advantage  is  sometimes  taken  of  their 
jealous  pugnacity  to  attract  them  wilthin  shot,  by  an  imitation  of  their  drumming, 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  l)ladder  and  a  stick.  The  nest  is  formed  on  the  ground  in 
the  woods,  often  under  a  bush,  and  5  to  12  eggs  are  laid  in  it.  Tlie  flesh  of  the  ruffled 
grouse  is  much  esteemed,  and  the  markets  of  the  American  cities  and  towns  are  well 
supplied  with  it  in  the  winter  months. — It  seems  probable  tlKit  both  these  species  of  B, 
might  be  easilj'  introduced  into  Britain,  and  they  would  be  very  desirable  additions  to  the 
game  of  woods  and  plantations. 

BONAS  US,  or  BoN.vs'sus.     See  Bison. 

BONAVENTTI BA,  Satnt,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Catholic  theologians,  whose  real 
name  was  John  of  Fidanza,  was  b.  in  1221  at  Bagnorea,  in  Tuscany.  In  1248,  he  became 
a  Fi'anciscan  monk;  in  1253,  a  theological  teacher  at  Paris,  where  he  had  studied;  and 
in  1236,  general  of  his  order,  which  he  governed  strictly,  but  affectionately.  The  influ- 
ence of  ills  character  now  began  to  penetrate  the  church;  and  it  was  mainlj'  through  his 
eloquent  persuasion  that  the  dilferences  which  had  sprimg  up  among  the  cardinals  on 
the  deatli  of  Clement  IV.  in  1268  were  reconciled,  and  all  induced  to  unite  in  electing 
to  the  papal  dignity  Tedaldus  Visconti  (Gregory  X.).  The  new  pope  created  B.  bishop 
of  Alliuno,  and  cardinal  in  1273,  when  he  accompanied  Gregory  to  the  council  of  Lyon, 
where  he  died,  July  15,  1274,  from  sheer  ascetic  exhaustion.  He  was  honored  with  a 
splendid  f'aneral,  which  was  attended  by  the  pope,  the  king,  and  all  the  cardinals. 

On  account  of  his  unspotted  character  from  earliest  youth,  as  well  as  the  miracles 
ascribed  to  him,  he  enjoyed,  even  during  his  life-time,  especial  veneration.  Dante,  who 
wrote  shortly  after,  places  liim  among  the  .saints  of  hisParadiso;  in  1482,  he  was  for- 
mally canonized  by  Sixtus  IV. ;  and  in  1587,  was  ranked  by  Sixtus  V.  as  the  sixth  of 
the  great  doctors  of  the  church.  The  religious  fervor  of  his  style  procured  for  him  the 
title  of  doctor  serapldcus,  and  his  own  order  arc  as  proud  of  him  as  the  Dominicans  are 
of  Thomas  Aquinas.  A  great  part  of  his  writings  is  devoted  to  tlie  praise  of  his  order, 
and  to  the  defense  of  Marioiatry,  celibacy,  transubstantiation,  conmiunion  in  one  kind, 
and  other  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  middle  ages,  which  he  attempts  to  deal  with  in 
a  philosophical  manner.  His  most  important  works,  the  Bvenloqu'mm  and  CcDtUoquiitm, 
are  properly  text-books  on  dogmatics.  Unfortimately,  his  efforts  to  philosophize  the 
church  creed,  and  that  deep  mysticism  in  which  his  spirit  reveled,  make  him  often 
obscure  and  unintelligible  even  in  his  most  popular  treatises.  With  B.  theology  is  the 
goal  of  all  art  and  science;  and  in  his  Tiinerarium  Mentis  viDeum,  as  also  in  his  lieductio 
Artiuiii  ill  Theologioin,  he  represents  union  with  God,  to  which  the  soul  attains  through 
six  stages,  as  the  highest  good.  He  did  more  than  any  other  of  the  early  theologians  to 
give  a  scientific  form  to  the  mystical  theology.  Hh  BiMia  pdiipenim,  or  "  poor  man's 
Bible,"  is  a  mystico-allegoric  explanation  of  the  plain  contents  of  the  .sacred  books  for 
the  benefit  of  the  laity.  In  warmth  of  religious  feeling,  however,  and  in  the  practical 
tendency  of  his  ethics,  he  far  excels  the  hair-.splitting  scholastics.  In  his  commentary 
on  the  Sente7iti(B  of  Peter  the  Lombard,  he  acutely  argued  again.st  the  eternity  of  the 
■world,  and  also  advanced  some  original  proofs  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The 
most  complete  edition  of  his  works  appeared  at  Rome  (8  vols.  1588-96). 

BONA  VENTURE,  a  co.  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  bay  of  Chaleura, 
senarated  from  New  Brunswick  by  the  Mistouche  and  Ristigouche  rivers;  3290  sq.m.; 
pop.  '71,  15,923.     Capital,  New  Carlisle. 


frno  Bonasia. 

t^*>  Bond. 

BONA  VISTA,  a  bay  and  cape  on  the  e.  coast  of  Newfoundland,  in  lat.  48"  42'  n., 
and  long.  53"  8'  west. 

BONCHAMP,  Charles  Melchior  Arthto,  Marquis  dc,  one  of  the  bravest  leaders  of 
the  Vcndeau  party  in  the  civil  war  consequent  upon  tlie  French  revolution,  was  born  at 
Jouverdeil,  in  the  old  province  of  Anjou,  May  10,  1760;  took  part,  like  many  young 
French  officers,  in  the  American  war  of  liberation;  and  when  he  returned  to  France, 
was  made  captain.  Of  strong  royalist  principles,  he  looked  with  disfavor  on  the  revo- 
lution. After  living  for  some  18  months  in  solitude,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  cho.seu 
leader  of  the  Anjou  insurgents.  The  army  of  La  Vendee  would  have  been  more  formid- 
able if  B.'s  tactics  had  been  adopted,  but  this  was  not  done  until  it  was  too  late.  In 
the  sanguinary  encounter  at  Chollet,  Oct.  17.  1793,  B.  received  a  fatal  shot  in  the  breast. 
and  when  his  followers  vowed  to  avenge  his  death  on  5000  rejjublican  prisoners,  the 
dying  hero  exclaimed:  "Spare  your  prisoners.  I  command  it."  This  last  command 
was  obe^'ed. 

BOND,  m  masonrj',  is  the  connection  established  among  the  stones  or  bricks  in  a  wall, 
by  disposing  them  so  as  to  overlap  one  another.     See  Bricklaying. 

BONB,  in  law,  is  an  instrument  on  stamped  paper,  by  which  the  party  granting  it 
becomes  bound  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  or  perform  any  act  or  duty,  according  to  the 
terms  of  agreement.  In  England,  a  B.  is  said  to  be  an  instrument  under  seal,  whereby 
one  person  becomes  bound  to  another  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  or  for  the 
performance  of  any  other  act  or  thing.  The  person  who  is  thus  bound  is  called  the 
obligor,  and  he  to  whom  the  B.  is  given,  the  obligee;  and  this  obligation  may  be  either 
by  or  to  one  or  several  persons.  The  B.  may  be  unconditional  simply  for  the  payment 
of  money,  or  it  may  be  accompanied  with  a  condition,  the  performance  of  which  is 
secured  by  a  penalty ;  but  in  any  event,  the  debt  created  by  a  B.  is  of  the  high  nature 
of  a  specially  debt  (q.v.). 

The  requisites  of  a  good  B.  are  as  follow:  1.  The  B.  must  have  an  obligor  and 
obligee.  In  regard  to  such  parties,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  general  no  person  who  is 
under  anj'  legal  disability  to  contract,  can  become  an  obligor,  though  it  is  otherwise  of 
an  obligee.  Thus,  B.  by  a  married  woman  neither  binds  herself  nor  her  husband,  but 
is  absolute!}'  void.  This  is  a  rule,  however,  which  is  liable  to  some  qualifications.  See 
Husband  and  Wife.  Nor  can  an  infant  bind  himself,  unless  the  B.  be  for  necessaries. 
But  although  a  married  woman  is  incapable  of  executing  a  B. ,  yet  one  given  to  her  is 
valid,  and  the  interest  in  it  will  vest  in  her  husband,  without  who.se  concurrence  in  its 
acceptance  indeed  the  B.  will  lose  its  force.  In  the  same  way,  a  B.  may  be  given  to  an 
infant,  a  lunatic,  or  an  alien.  2.  The  next  requi.site  of  a  B.  is,  that  it  must  state  the  pre- 
cise sum  in  which  the  obligor  is  bound;  any  omission  in  this  respect  will  invalidate  the 
instrument.  If,  however,  the  sum  be  merely  erroneously  stated,  the  courts  will  make 
the  necessary  correction,  and  construe  the  B.  so  as  to  give  effect  to  the  intention  of  the 
parties.  In  practice,  the  sum  stated  is  generall}'  double  the  sura  intended  to  be  secured 
— the  excess  being  meant  to  cover  the  interest  and  any  costs.  3.  A  B.  must  be  so 
expressed  as  to  create  a  clear  legal  obligation.  But  for  this  purpose  no  particular  form 
of  words  is  necessary;  any  mode  of  expression  by  which  the  intention  appears,  will  suffice. 
A  B.,  again,  may  be  in  the  first  or  third  person,  only  it  must  be  expressed  in  the 
English  language,  and  not  in  Latin  or  French.  4.  The  B.  must  be  duly  executed.  Such, 
execution,  in  general,  is  the  same  as  that  of  deeds,  the  sealing  being  the  essential  solem- 
nity; and  altJiough  it  is  usual  for  the  obligor  to  sign  the  B. ,  his  signature  is  not  neces- 
sarj'  to  its  validity.  Then  the  B.  must  be  delivered,  but  it  need  not  be  dated;  a  B.  has 
even  been  held  good,  tliough  it  bear  a  false  or  impossible  date,  on  the  principle  that 
deeds  take  effect  from,  and  have  relation  to,  the  time  of  their  delivery,  and  not  in  refer- 
ence to  their  date.  Such,  in  general,  is  the  form  and  structure  of  an  English  B.,  and  it 
is  used  in  an  infiuite  variety  of  contracts. 

In  Scotland,  the  B. — personal  B.,  as  it  is  called — differs  in  several  "points  of  form 
from  the  English  instrument.  Its  general  structure  is  different,  and  it  is  executed  in  a 
different  manner,  with  much  .solemnity  and  particularity,  but  witliout  sealing;  it  does 
not  bear  to  be  for  double  the  sum  due,  or  any  sum  other  than'  the  correct  one,  which  it 
states  with  precision,  with  a  liquidate  penalty,  which  is  usually  one  fifth  of  the  principal 
sum;  and  it  mvist  have  a  true  date  and  be  very  specific  in  all  its  details.  As  in  English 
practice,  there  are  in  Scotland  two  kinds  of  these  instniments:  first,  bonds  for  monej' 
simply ;  and  secondh*,  bonds  for  the  performance  and  accomplishment  of  some  act,  or, 
as  they  are  called  in  Scotch  practice,  bonds  ad  facta  pro'standa. 

A  mortgage  over  land  or  other  real  estate  is  also  in  Scotland  in  the  form  of  a  B.,  by 
which  name,  indeed,  the  mortgage  is  technically  described.  Thus,  there  is  the  heritable 
B.,  and  the  i?.  arid  disposition  in  sec unty,  the  latter  being  the  more  modern  form.  By 
these  mortgage  bonds,  the  borrower  not  only  becomes  personally  bound  in  the  repayment 
of  the  loan,  but  "in  further  security  and  more  sure  payment"  he  also  conveys  to  the 
lender  the  land,  or  other  real  propertj',  itself,  on  which  the  sum  is  to  be  made  a  charge, 
with,  in  a  certain  event  and  under  certsiin  conditions,  a  power  of  sale,  by  means  of 
which  the  creditor,  on  the  debtor's  default,  may  recover  his  money.  There  are,  in  Eng- 
land, bonds  by  which  expectant  heirs  may  operate  on  their  reversions,  and  these  arc 
called  7)o.t/  ohit  Ixnidx. 
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Accordiug  to  the  law  of  both  countries,  ccrtr.in  bondR  arc  void:  such  as  a  B.  condi- 
tioned either  to  do  soniclluiig  which  Uic  law  considers  wrong  in  itself,  or  which  is  legally 
prohibited,  or  to  omit  doing  .soniellnng  whicii  is  a  duty,  or  toencourage  the  performance 
of  anything  which  is  in  the  nature  of  u  crime  or  olfensc  against  tlie  l;iw.  In  like  man- 
ner, bonds  to  procure  marriage,  called  marriage  Imx-age  bonds,  or  to  restrain  marriage, 
or  for  immoral  considerations,  or  in  restraint  of  trade,  are  void.  A  B.,  however,  may 
be  valitl  in  part,  or  void  in  part,  if  such  ])arts  are  separable.  See  Moutgage,  Bkocage 
Bonds  to  puocuuk  Maruiage,  Si'ECialty  Debt. 

BOND,  in  law  (ante),  is  simple  or  conditional,  the  latter  being  generall}'  used.  It 
must  be  in  writing,  and  signed,  and  should  be  sealed.  The  condition  is  the  vital  part, 
limiting  and  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid  or  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  no  person 
can  take  the  benetit  of  a  B.  except  the  parties  named  therein,  save  in  the  case  of  a  B. 
given  by  an  officer  for  the  performance  of  duty.  If  a  B.  runs  to  several  persons  jointly, 
all  must  join  in  suit  for  breach,  although  the  conditions  may  not  at  all  affect  some  of 
thcra.  Kecovcry  against  a  surety  on  a  B.  is  not  linnted  to  the  penalty,  ])ut  may  go 
beyond  as  far  as  necessary  to  include  interest  from  the  time  of  default.  A  B.  dormant  for 
20  years  cannot  afterwards  be  recovered,  the  presumption  being  that  it  has  been  satis-- 
lied.  If  the  maker  of  a  B.  binds  lum.sclf  without  adding  "heirs,"  the  heirs  cannot  be 
held,  but  the  executors  and  administrators  are  liable. 

BOND,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Illinois,  intersected  by  the  St.  Louis,  Vandalia,  and  Terre 
Haute  railroad;  400  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  13,552,  in  '80,  15,002.  It  is  a  prairie  and  wood- 
land region,  with  fertile  soil,  producing  cereaLs,  and  having  coal  mines.  Co.  seat, 
Greenville. 

BOND,  George  Phillips,  1825-65;  son  of  William  Cranch,  and  his  a.ssistant  in  the 
observatory,  succeeding  to  full  charge  on  his  fatlier's  death.  He  publislied  a  Treatise 
on  the  Construction  of  tlis  liings  of  jSatnrn,  and  Ekntents  of  the  Orbits  of  Hyperion  and 
the  Satellite  of  Neptune.  That  satellite  and  the  8th  of  Saturn  were  discovered  by  his 
father  and  himself.  For  a  work  on  Donati's  comet  the  royal  astronomical  society  sent 
him  a  gold  medal. 

BOND,  Thomas  Emerson,  d.d.,  1782-1856;  a  physician,  editor,  and  minister,  b.  in 
Baltimore;  professor  in  Maryland  university,  and  local  preacher  of  tlie  Metliodist 
church.  In  1880,  he  was  editor  of  the  Itinerant,  and  in  later  years  for  a  long  time  of 
the  CJtristian  Advocate  and  Journal,  the  leading  newspajier  of  that  church.  Among  his 
works  are  Ajypeal  to  the  Methodists,  and  Narrative  and  Defense. 

BOND,  William  Craxcii,  1789-1859;  b.  Maine;  an  eminent  astronomer.  He  was 
self-educated,  and  had  a  private  observatory  at  Dorchester,  where  his  discoveries 
attracted  much  attention.  In  1838,  he  was  chosen  by  the  U.  S.  government  to  make 
observations  for  the  use  of  the  Wilkes's  exploring  expedition.  In  1839,  lie  supervised  the 
construction  of  the  observatory  at  Harvard,  and  became  its  director.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  a  method  of  measuring  time  to  a  very  small  fi'action  of  a  second,  and  among 
the  first  to  employ  photography  in  stellar  observations.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  the  philosophical  and  royal  astronomical  societies 
of  Loudon. 

BOND  AGER,  the  term  applied  in  Scotland  to  a  rural  laborer  who  rents  a  cottage 
from  a  farmer  under  an  obligation  to  work  for  him  at  current  wages  at  certain  seasons. 
There  are  male  and  female  bondagers,  but  the  arrangement  in  each  case  is  the  same. 
The  origin  of  the  bondager  system  is  the  want  of  a  sufficient  rural  population  for  the 
field-work  of  the  neighborhood.  To  induce  the  settlement  of  laborers,  a  landlord  gives 
a  certain  number  of  cottages  along  with  each  farm,  and  the  tenant-farmer  has  the 
privilege  of  letting  these,  with  a  view  to  securing  casual  assistants,  such  as  at  turnip- 
hoeing  and  harvest.  When  wanted,  they  are  obliged  to  turnout,  though  it  may  be  at  a 
sacrifice  in  point  of  wages  or  feeling.  Such  are  bondagers,  a  class  of  cottagers  over 
whom  the  landlord  has  no  direct  control;  and  as  the  farmer  for  the  most  part  looks 
alone  to  their  i^hysical  capacity,  their  moral  and  social  condition  is  not  generally 
creditable. 

BOND  CEED  ITOR,  in  England,  is  the  name  sometimes  given  to  a  creditor  whose 
debt  is  secured  by  a  Ijond,  and  therefore  privileged  as  a  specialty.  See  preceding 
article. 

BONDED  WAREHOUSE,     See  Wabehousing  System. 

BONDER,  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  landowners  or  farmers.  Tinder  the  ancient, 
kings  of  Norway  they  were  a  powerful  class,  and  often  compelled  important  concessions 
from  their  rulers,  or  deposed  them.  They  would  nearly  correspond  to  burgesses  and 
barons  in  England. 

BONDI,  Clemente,  a  modern  Italian  poet,  b.  in  1742  at  Mizzano,  in  Parma.  He 
was  educated  by  the  Jesuits;  and  when  still  very  young,  appointed  to  deliver  lectures 
m  rhetoric,  in  the  royal  convent  at  Parma.  Here  he  produced  his  first  work,  G-iormita 
Villereccia  (Parma,  1773),  which  is  a  not  very  lively  picture  of  the  rural  pleasures  of 
the  brotherhood.  Having  celebrated  in  verse  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuit  order,  he  was 
subjected  to  a  priestly  persecution,  and  compelled  to  conceal  himself  in  the  mountains 
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of  the  Tyrol;  but  ultimately  lie  found  a  patron  in  the  Austrian  Archduke  Ferdinand. 
He  tixocrhis  residence  in  Vienna,  wliere  he  died  in  1821.  His  poems  are  lyrieal,  de- 
scriptive, satirical,  and  elegiac.  Tlicy  please  cultivated  men,  but  more  especially  women 
of  delicate  .sensibilities,  by  the  lig^ht-tiowing  elegance  of  their  versitication,  and  the  rare 
purity  of  their  style.  Among  his  larger  works  may  be  mentioned.  La  Conversazione,  La 
Fcliclul,  and  II  Gvverno  Fncifico.  Italians  consider  B. '.s  translation  of  the  ^Uneid  to 
possess  remarkable  excellence.     His  entire  works  were  published  at  Vienna  in  1808. 

BONDOU',  or  Bondu.  a  country  of  Senegambia,  w.  Africa,  lying  between  lat.  14'  to 
15°  n.,  and  long.  11*"  to  13°  west.  The  population  is  estimated  at  1,500,000,  who  are 
principally  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  is  fertile,  producing  cotton, 
indigo,  millet,  maize,  tobacco,  etc.  The  weaving  of  cotton-cloth,  which,  besides  being 
made  up  into  articles  of  dress,  is  used  as  currency,  also  forms  part  of  the  industry  of 
the  people.  The  surface  of  B.  is  level,  with  elevations  in  the  north  and  central  parts; 
the  climate  generally  healthy,  and  vegetation  luxuriant  alike  in  tield  and  forest.  Iron 
is  said  to  be  plentiful,  though  not  much  worked,  and  gold  is  obtained  in  .small  cpiantity. 
Wild  animals  are  numerous;  and  the  principal  river  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
country,  the  Falerae,  abounds  with  crocodiles.  The  inhabitants  of  B.  profess  Moham- 
medanism, but  they  trust  greatly  in  sorcerers.  The  sovereign  is  absolute.  B.  exports 
cattle,  corn,  and  gums;  and  has  a  transit  trade  in  slaves,  gold-dust,  iron,  salt,  and 
butter.  The  eapittil,  Bulibani,  is  situated  in  a  plain  bounded  by  rocky  hills  ;iud  forests 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Faleme.  Its  streets  are  uupaved  and  dirty,  and  its  liuildings 
mean  and  miserable;  mud-walls  surround  it,  and  in  its  center  is  the  extensive  but  rude 
palace  of  the  sovereign.  Pop.  al)out  2200,  composed  in  great  part  of  slaves,  from  the 
sale  of  which  the  ruler  derives  a  considerable  revenue. 

SONE  is  the  hard  material  of.  the  skeletons  or  frameworks  of  mammalian  animals, 
reptiles,  and  birds.  In  its  earliest,  stages,  it  is  termed  temporary  cartilage  (q.v.),  and 
consists  of  cells  massed  together,  except  in  the  flat  bones,  as  those  of  the  skull  and 
shoulder-blade,  of  which  the  primary  foundations  are  to  a  great  extent  of  fibrous  tissue. 
Points  or  centers  of  ossitication  form,  the  cells  alter  their  form  and  arrangement,  and  a 
deposit  of  earthy  materials,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  takes  place,  rendei'ing 
the  former  flexible  substance  rigid.  By  soaking  a  B.  in  a  dilute  mineral  acid,  we  caa 
dissolve  tli(;se  earthy  matters,  and  render  it  again  flexible;  on  the  other  hand,  if  w-e 
expose  it  to  intense  heat,  the  animal  matter  (gelatine)  is  got  rid  of,  and  though  the  bone 
retains  at  flrst  its  form,  the  slightest  touch  will  cause  its  now  unsupported  earthy  mat- 
ter to  crumble  away.  We  see,  in  the  ill-nourished  children  of  large  towns,  too  many 
examples  of  how  necessary  a  proper  relation  of  these  two  elements  of  B.  to  each  other 
is;  in  the  disease  called  rickets,  the  earthy  matter  is  deficient,  and  the  too  flexible 
leg-bones  bend  under  the  weight  of  the  trunk.  In  the  aged  person,  again,  the  B.  sub- 
stance becomes  more  denselypacked  with  earthy  matter,  and  becomes  brittle,  rendering 
them  pecnliarl}-  liable  to  fractures.  \ 

The  bones  of  the  skeleton  are  cla.ssified  according  to  their  shapes — viz.,  as  long 
bones,  e.g.,  the  thigh-bone  and  arm-bone;  flat  bones,  as  the  .shoulder-blade  and  skull-; 
bones;  sliort  and  irregular  bones,  as  those  of  the  wrist  or  vertebra'.  The  substance  of 
bones  is  arranged  differently  in  different  p:iits— either  hard  and  close,  which  is  called 
the  condensed  sub.stance,  or  loo.se  and  reticulated,  called  the  cancellated  structure. 
Lon//  boiu.s  have  a  sbaft  of  hard  substance  terminating  at  each  end  in  soft  or  cancellated 
structure;  in  the  latter  situations,  the  B.  is  more  expanded  and  rounded  off  to  entei-  into 
the  formation  of  a  joint.  LTef/uld'  bones  consist  of  a  shell  of  condensed  tissue,  inclos-' 
ing  a  mass  of  cancellated  structure,  and  are  smoothed  off  into  surfaces  adapted  to  those 
of  the  adjoining  bones.  Flat  bones  consist  of. two  layers  of  hard  tissue,  Avith  an  intermedi- 
ate cancellated^structiu-e.  Anatomists  also  talk  of  mixed  bones,  those  which  are  botb 
long  and  flat,  as  the  ribs,  the  breast-bone,  and  the  lower  jaw. 

Tiie  shaft  of  along  B.  is  hollow,  and  filled  with  an  oily  substance,  the  marrow  (q.v.); 
the  space  in  which  the  marrow  lies  is  called  the  medullary  canal.  This  fatty  substance 
is  also  found  in  the  cancellated  structure  of  short  and  m'ixed,  and  in  the  diploid  of  flat 
bones,  and  even  in  the  condensed  tissue.  Bones  are  covered  externally  by  periosteum 
(q.v.),  and  on  the  .surfaces  of  the  cavities  within  by  a  fine  membrane  called  internal 
periosteum  or  medullary  membrane.  B.  is  largely  supplied  w^ith  blood-vessels,  which 
are  continued  into  it  from  those  of  the  periosteum;  the  largest  are  tho.se  which  enter  the 
cancellated  ends  of  the  long  bones.  The  medullary  membrane  receives  a  special  artery 
for  the  supply  of  the  compact  tis.sue  next  the  canal.  This  vessel  enters  tlie  bone  gen- 
erally rather  above  its  middle,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  runs  up.  the 
other  downwards,  both  dividing  into  numerous  branches,  anastomosing  with  ttie  vessels 
we  have  alluded  lo  as  enteringthc  cancellated  tissue.  After  the  arteries  enter  the  com- 
pact ti.ssue  of  bones,  they  run  in  small  capillary  canals,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  which, 
permeate  the  bone,  and  anastoino.se.  leaving  oblong  loops  or  meshes.  The  veins  of  B.  are- 
also  contained  in  these  canals,  liut  tlicy  are  larger  than  the  arteries,  and  pn.ssess  at 
irregular  intervals,  where  branches  meet,  dilatations  or  reservoirs  for  the  blood. 

These  canals,  named  Haversian,  after  their  discoverer.  Clopton  Havers,  an  old 
English  anatomist,  vary  in  diameter  from  tJtttt  to  ..^tt  of  an  in.  They  take  a  longitu- 
dinal direction,  and  if  a  transverse  section  is  examined  under  the  microscope,  it.  appears. 
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picici'd  with  holes,  -which  are  Ihc  Haversian  canals  cut  across.  Each  canal  is  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  layers  of  condensed  structure,  forming  in  tlie  aggrcuiute  a  hollow 
rod  or  pin,  called  the  Haversian  system,  running  through  tl»e  plates  of  whicli  the  B.  is 
composed,  and  securing  their  cohesion.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  to  he  seen  a 
number  of  minute  spaces  or  Iuciukp,  generally  oval  in  man;  from  these  ])ass  numerous 
pores  or  niiialicidi,  which  are  directed  to  the  nearest  vessels:  those  in  the  jM'riosteal,  or 
outer  lamella,  pass  into  tlu;  li.  from  oritices  on  its  surface,  and  the  lacuna;  f;ice  outwards. 
The  pores  of  the  internal  layer  open  on  the  medullary  canal,  and  its  lacunie  face 
towards  it,  and  the  lacunai  in  the  layers  ai'ound  each  Haversian  canal  face  towards,  and 
their  pores  open  into  it. 

Nerves  may  be  seen  entering  B.,  and  the  acute  pain  felt  in  some  of  its  diseased  con- 
ditions prove  their  existence,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  actually  demonstrated  in  the 
osseous  tissue;  neither  have  absoi-benis,  though  we  suppose  from  analogy  that  bones  are 
supplied  with  them. 

The  several  bones  composing  the  animal  frame  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head 
Skeleton.  Any  important  peculiarities  in  the  bones  of  different  classes  of  animals, 
under  the  heads  of  these  classes. 

Chemic(d  Compodtwii  of  Bone. — The  principal  chemical  ingredients  present  in  B.  are 
gelatine  and  phosphate  of  lime;  and  the  following  table  represents  the  composition  iu 
100  parts  of  B.  of  average  quality: 

Human  bones.  Ox  bones. 

Gelatine. 33.30  33.30 

Pho.sphate  of  lime 53.04  57.35 

Carbonate  of  lime 11.30  3.85 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 1.16  2.05 

Soda  and  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt) 1.30  3.45 

100.00  100.00 

When  a  B.  is  digested  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  at  a  summer  heat,  the  earthy  matters 
are  gradually  dissolved  out,  leaving  the  gelatine  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  original  B., 
but  now  soft,  somewhat  transparent,  flexible,  and  even  elastic.  If  this  soft  gelatinous 
residue  of  B.  be  boiled  with  water,  it  dissolves  in  great  part  therein,  and  yields  a  solu- 
tion which  aetii  or  gelatinizes  on  cooling.  A  more  common  way  of  extracting  the  gela- 
tine from  13.  is  to  heat  the  bones  covered  with  water  in  a  digester  to  a  temperature  of 
270"  to  280'  F.,  when  much  of  the  gelatine  dissolves  out,  and  leaves  the  earthy  salts 
with  the  remainder  of  the  gelatine.  Besides  the  marrow  (q.v.),  a  little  fal.  is  generally 
found  permeating  the  entire  structure  of  the  B.,  which  can  be  extracted  by  throwing 
the  bones  into  hot  water,  when  the  grease  or  fat  exudes  and  floats  to  the  surface.  Iu 
some  of  the  larger  bones  of  man  and  other  mammalia,  there  is  a  central  cavity  contain- 
ing a  considerable  amount  of  fatty  matter,  popularly  known  as  marrow.  These  cavities 
are  not  found  in  the  Ijones  of  the  young  animal,  but  gradually  form  as  the  animal  ap- 
proaches maturity.  In  the  sloth,  cetacea,  seals,  and  a  few  other  animals,  the  cavities 
are  not  found.  Occasionally,  as  in  man,  the  elephant,  giraffe,  etc.,  the  bones  in  the 
head  have  cavities  flUed  with  air  instead  of  marrow.  The  uses  to  which  a  B.  may  be 
put  are  various.  In  the  cooking  of  soups,  bones  form  a  constant  ingredient,  and  become 
useful  in  supplying  gelatine,  which  gives  a  IxKly  to  the  soup  it  would  not  otherwise  pos- 
sess. Where  the  soup  is  required  of  great  lightness,  for  an  invalid  with  weak  digestive 
powers,  the  shavings  of  stag's  horns  may  be  employed,  and  these  yield  a  hartn-hor/i,  jelly 
free  from  oil,  and  which  therefore  sits  lightly  upon  the  stomach.  How  far  gelatine  is 
of  itself  nutritious,  is  a  disputed  question.  See  Gelatine  and  Nutrition.  Animals, 
however,  like  the  tlog,  wliich  masticate,  devour,  and  digest  the  entire  B.,  do  derive 
benefit  therefrom,  in  part  from  the  gelatine,  and  in  other  part  from  the  earthy  sub- 
stances; and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  use  sometimes  made  of  small  fish,  where, 
after  being  thoroughly  browned,  they  are  entirely  eaten.  In  times  of  scarcity  iu  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  the  poorer  people  even  eat  the  bones  of  mackerel  and  other  lish. 

B.  is  largely  used  in  making  the  handles  of  small  brushes,  the  more  common  table- 
knives  and  forks,  and  penknives,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cheaper  sorts  of  combs 
(q.v.).  Our  forefathers,  before  the  metals  were  known,  fashioned  fish-hooks  out  of  B.. 
and  used  the  spines  in  the  tail  and  back-fin  of  certain  fishes  for  pointing  arrows.  Thes". 
uses  of  B.,  coupled  with  the  employment  of  the  serrated  teeth  of  sharks  as  a  war-weapoL., 
are  still  practiced  by  many  uncivilized  tribes.  The  fatty  and  other  organic  matters  in 
B.  allow  of  its  being  employed  as  a  fuel  where  coal  or  wood  cannot  be  obtained,  as  in 
the  pampas  of  South  America  and  the  steppes  of  Tartary.  In  these  regions,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  heat  evolved  during  the  coml)ustion  of  the  bones  of  an  ox  suffices  to 
cook  the  flesh. 

B.  is  likewise  serviceable  in  the  arts  in  yielding  bone-ash  (q.v.),  bone-black  (q.v.), 
bone-dust  (q.v.),  dissolved  bones  (see  Bones,  Dissolved),  phosphorus  (q.v.),  and  super- 
phosphates; also  certain  oils  and  fats  (see  Dippel's  Animai,  Oil),  which  are  employed 
in  forming  lampblack  (q.v.),  and  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  (q.v.).  See  also  Bones  ab 
Manure.  ., 
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BONE,  Henry,  k.a.,  a  celebrated  enamel-painter,  was  b.  at  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  in 
1755.  Apprenticed  to  a  china  manufacturer  iu  Bristol,  he  removed  from  thence  to 
London  iu  1779,  where  he  was  employed  in  enamel-jjainting  for  lockets,  brooches,  etc. 
An  enamel-portrait  of  his  wife,  exhibited  at  the  royal  academy  in  17f^)0,  tirst  attracted 
public  attention;  and  he  soon  obtained  a  position  which  rendered  it  no  longer  neces^sary 
for  him  to  continue  his  drudgery  for  the  jewelers.  In  1800,  he  was  api)ointed  enamel- 
painter  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  a  position  which  he  retained  when  the  prince  bccamo 
king;  and  he  also  stood  in  a  similar  relationship  to  George  III.  and  William  IV.  The 
royal  academy  made  him  an  associate  in  1801,  and  a  full  academician  ten  years  later. 
Between  this'time  and  1831,  when  advancing  years  compelled  him  to  desist  from  his 
labors,  he  produced  a  large  series  of  works  remarkable  alike  for  their  beauty  and  dimen- 
sions; in  the  latter  quality  tliey  were  unapproached  by  any  former  or  contemporary 
artist,  and  the  principal  of" which  are  "Bacchus  and  Ariadne,"  after  Titian,  which  Avas 
sold  for  2200  guineas,  and  is  now  in  the  national  gallerj*;  the  "Death  of  Dido;"  "  Hope 
Nursing  Love,"  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  "Venus."  etc.  He  also  executed  a  large 
number  of  historical  portraits  of  great  merit;  and  altogether  his  name  is  one  of  the  high- 
est, if  not  the  highest  in  his  profession.     He  died  Dec,  1834. 

BONE-ASH,  or  Bonc-Earth,  is  obtained  by  the  complete  combustion  of  bones  in  au 
open  furnace,  when  the  oxygen  of  the  air  burns  away  the  organic  matter  or  gelatine,  and 
leaves  the  earthy  constituents  as  a  white  friable  mass,  the  size  of  the  original  bone,  but 
readily  reducible  to  the  condition  of  coarse  powder,  which  is  bone-ash.  A  very  large 
quantity  of  bone-ash  is  exported  from  South  America  to  other  countries,  especially 
Britain.  The  used-up  bone-black  of  the  sugar-refiner  is  also  employed  as  a  source  of 
bone-ash,  by  being  heated  in  a  furnace  exposed  to  the  air.  Bone-ash  of  good  quality 
contains  about  80  per  cent  of  phospliate  of  lime,  and  20  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  soda,  and  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt);  but  it  is  occasion- 
ally found  mixed  with  sand,  especially  that  procured  from  South  America.  Bone-ash 
is  employed  to  some  extent  as  a  source  of  phosphorus  (q.v.),  and  iu  the  making  of  cupels 
(q.v.)  for  the  process  of  assaying  (q.v.);  but  the  most  extensive  use  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  manures,  such  as  dissolved  bones  (q.v.)  and  superphosphates. 

BONE-BLACK,  Axoial  Charcoal,  or  Ivory-Black,  is  prepared  from  bones  by  heat- 
ing tliem  in  close  retorts  till  they  undergo  the  process  of  destructive  distillation,  when 
combustible  gases  and  water,  together  with  the  vapors  of  various  salts  of  ammonia, 
and  oil,  are  given  off,  and  bone-black  is  left  in  the  retort.  It  is  generally  reduced  to 
coarse  grains  from  about  the  .size  of  small  peas,  down  to  large  piuheads,  and  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  arts  for  decolorizing  liquids,  such  as  the  syrup  of  sugar,  and  solutions 
of  argol  (impure  cream  of  tartar),  and  of  the  alkaloids,  as  also  in  filters  (q.v.),  for  separat- 
ing chemical  impurities  from  water.  The  general  mode  of  using  the  bone-black  is  to 
allow  the  colored  liquid  to  percolate  through  a  layer  of  the  charcoal,  when  all  color  is 
arrested,  and  the  syrup  or  water  runs  clear  and  colorless  from  under  the  stratum  of  char- 
coal. This  power  of  absorbing  coloring  matters  is  also  observable  in  vegetable  (peat  or 
wood)  charcoal,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  in  bone-black.  The  application  of  heat  to 
the  liquitls  before  filtration  greatly  facilitates  the  decolorization,  and  where  the  volume  of 
liquid  to  be  operated  upon  is  not  great,  the  most  expeditious  method  is  to  boil  the  liquid 
and  bone-black  together,  and  then  strain  through  filtering-paper  or  cloth.  The  composi- 
tion of  bone-black  in  100  parts  is  10  of  pure  charcoal,  associated  with  90  of  earthy  salts 
—that  is,  in  the  propoi-tion  of  1  of  pure  charcoal  in  10  of  the  commercial  bone-black. 
The  power  of  absorbing  colors  appears  to  be  due  to  the  porosity  of  the  substance,  and 
is  not  resident  simply  in  the  pure  charcoal;  indeed,  the  earthy  matters  (principally 
phosphate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  lime)  can  be  dissolved  out  of  the  bone-black  by 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  pure  charcoal  thus  obtained  only  possesses  about  one 
third  the  decolorizing  power  of  the  total  amount  of  bone-black  it  was  obtained  from. 
Thus,  if  100  parts  of  ordinary  bone-black  have  the  power  of  arresting  the  color  from  ten 
volumes  of  a  given  colored  liquid,  then  the  10  parts  of  pure  charcoal  which  can  be 
obtained  from  the  100  parts  of  bone-black  will  be  found  to  decolorize  only  three  volumes 
of  the  same  colored  liquid;  .so  that  it  is  apparent  the  earthy  matters  in  the  bone-black 
influence  and  increa.se  the  absorption  of  the  coloring  matter,  and  thus  render  a  given 
weight  of  the  charcoal  of  greater  commercial  value.  When  syrup  of  sugar  and  other 
liquids  have  been  run  through  bone-black  for  some  time,  the  pores  of  the  latter  appear 
to  get  clogged  with  the  color,  and  the  clarifying  influence  ceases,  and  then  the  bone-bl:ick 
requires  to  undergo  the  process  of  rermficntion,  which  consists  in  reheating  it  carefully 
in  ovens,  or  iron  pipes  mclosed  in  a  furnace,  when  the  absorbed  color  is  charred,  and  the 
bone-black  can  be  of  service  once  again  as  an  arrester  of  color.  Afler  several  re- 
burnings,  the  I)one-black  becomes  of  very  inferior  absorptive  qualit}-,  and  is  then  dis- 
posed of  for  the  manufacture  of  bone-ash  and  dissolved  bones  (q.v.).  Bone-black  has 
likewise  a  great  power  of  absorbing  odors,  especially  those  of  a  disagreeable  nature,  and 
can  thus  be  employed  to  deodorize  apartments,  clothing,  outhouses,  etc.,  or  wherever 
animal  matter  may  be  passing  into  a  state  of  active  putrefaction. 

BONE  CAVES,  natural  excavations  containing  bones  of  extinct  anim.als.  In  Eng- 
land there  is  one  at  Kirksdale,  in  Yorkshire,  and  one  .at  Bristol;  in  France  there  are 
several  in  the  valley  of  thcDordogne;  there  is  one  at  Gailenreuth  in  Bavaria;  and  others 
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i'.ro  in  Belgium  and  Sicily.  They  arc  found  also  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and 
Brazil.  The  hones  most  commonly  found  aie  those  of  the  manimotli,  rhinoceros,  bear, 
liyena,  and  lion,  and  many  of  herbivorous  animals.  The  caves  in  England  were  fre- 
fjuented  b}^  hyenas,  those  on  the  continent  chiefly  Ity  bears.  In  the  caVes  in  southern 
France  there  liave  been  discovered  relics  of  man  and  liis  tools  of  the  stone  age,  a  fact 
*hat  is  thought  to  point  to  a  high  antiquity  for  the  race,  as  the  accompanying  bones  of 
animals  were  not  of  those  domesticated  or  subjugated  by  him. 

BONE-DUST  is  obtained  bv  reducing  bones  to  a  tine  state  of  division,  either  under 
heavy  revolving  wheels,  or  by  passing  them  through  toothed  iron  rollers.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  pulverization  of  tlie  bone,  it  is  occa.sioually  first  subjected  lo  the  action  of 
hot  water  and  steam  in  adigester  at  a  temperature  of  270'  to  280  F.,  which  di.-^solvesout 
two  thirds  of  the  gelatine,  and  leaves  a  very  friable  mass,  Avhich  can  be  reduced  to 
powder  even  when  pressed  between  the  fingers.  Bone-dust  is  used  in  agriculture  as  a 
fertilizing  agent,  either  in  its  ordinary  insoluble  condition,  when  the  benelicial  effects 
on  the  land  are  prolonged  over  a  series  of  years,  or  as  di.s.solved  bones  (q.v.),  when 
the  fertilizing  force  is  exerted  principally  the  first  year.     See  Bones  as  Makure. 

BONE  GELATINE.     See  Gelatlxe. 

BONEE,  Ulhicii,  one  of  the  oldest  German  fabulists,  was  a  preaching  friar  of  Bern, 
and  is  frc(iuently  mentioned  in  documents  of  the  years  1324-iy49.  He  flourished  just 
when  the  mmnesingers  and  poets  of  chivalry  had  passed  awaj'.  His  collection  of  100 
fables,  or  "  examples,"  as  they  used  to  be  called,  M-as entitled  Ihr  Edehtein  (The  Precious 
Stone),  and  was  first  printed  at  Bamberg,  1461.  It  is  marked  by  purity  of  .style,  and  by 
clear  and  vivid  delineation.  This  book  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  bil>liographical 
rarities,  for,  at  present,  only  one  copy — that  in  the  Wolfcnbi'ittel  library — is  known. 
It  is  decorated  with  woodcuts.  Bodmer  and  Breitinger  published  a  comi)lete  edition  of 
the  woi-k  at  Zurich,  in  1757. 

BONES,  DissoLA'ED,  a  manure  prepared  by  acting  upon  bone-dust  by  sulphuric  acid 
of  specific  gravity  IGOO.  About  lo  cwt.  of  sulphuric  acid  (of  specific  'gravity  1600)  is 
added  to  every  ton  of  bone-dust  in  a  mixing  vessel,  where  the  whole  can  be  thoroughly 
incorporated  together.  The  resulting  mass  is  allowed  to  lie  in  a  heap  for  several 
month.s,  daring  which  time  it  dries  up,  and  when  .sent  into  market,  is  a  dark-colored, 
coarse,  soft  powder.  "I  he  oriLnnal  bone-dust  contains  a  large  percentage  of  insoluble  or 
tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  (CaO.CaO,  C.aO.POs);  and  two  equivalents  of  .sulphuric  acid 
(HO.SOs)  acting  thereon,  ab.stract  two  of  the  atoms  of  lime,  and  form  two  equivalents  of 
sulphate  of  lime  (CaO,S03'),  and  one  atom  of  the  acid  ]ihosphate  of  lime  (HO.HO,- 
CaO,PO.-,),  which  are  soluble  in  water.  As  the  gelatine  of  tlieB.  hinders  the  .sulphuric 
acid  from  acting  fully  on  the  earthy  matter,  it  is  customary  to  use  a  good  proportion  of 
bone-ash  along  with  the  bone-dust,  and  theabsence  of  gelatine  in  the  former  admits  of  the 
acid  doing  its  proper  work.  Very  often,  bone- ash  is  alone  used  in  the  preparation  of 
dissolved  B.,  and  then  the  manufactured  material,  containing  no  gelatine  or  animal 
matter,  receives  the  name  of  HuperphnspJiate  of  lime,  or  simply,  awpcrplcospJidte.  In  place 
of  bone-ash,  much  bony  matter  or  phosphate  of  lime,  in  the  form  of  Apatite  (c}. v.)  and 
Coprolites  (ii-V.),  is  now  employed  in  part  in  the  manufacture  of  some  varieties  of 
dissolved  bones.  The  present  value  of  dissolved  B.  ranges  from  £6  lo  -t'S  per  ton, 
according  to  quality,  and  they  contain  from  20  to  35  per  cent  of  foluble  plio.sphate  of 
lime,  and  15  to  3  per  cent  of  undissolved  or  insoluble  phosphates.  Thismaterial  is  verj' 
largely  employed  as  a  manure  in  Britain,  and  is  eminently  .suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  root-crops,  such  as  turnips,  mangel-wurzel,  etc. ;  and,  associated  with  12  to  20 per 
cent  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  (q.v.),  or  nitrate  of  .soda,  it  rivals  Peruvian  guano  in  its 
fertilizing  effects  on  land  where  cereals — wheat,  barley,  oats,  etc. — are  growing. 

BONES  AS  MANURE.  The  employment  of  bones  as  a  manure  is  one  of  the  greatest 
modern  improvements  in  agriculture.  They  are  applied  either  simply  reduced  to  small 
fragments  or  a  coarse  poVder  called  bone  dust  (q.v.),  or.  after  undergoing  chemical 
preparations  of  various  kinds,  as  the  basis  of  highly  valuable  artificial  manures. — See 
Boxe-asii,  and  Boxes,  Dissolved. — All  tiie  substances  which  enter  into  the  compo.sition 
of  bones  are  desira])le  additions  to  the  soil,  but  particularly  the  phosphates.  Phosphoric 
aci<l,  usually  found  in  combination  with  magnesia,  and  more  particularly  lime,  enters 
into  the  structure  of  every  plant  and  animal  Tit  is  a  substance,  therefore,  which  cannot 
be  dispensed  with  either  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  economy.  Being  very  .sparingly 
diffused  throuarh  most  soils,  it  is  often  essential  to  add  it  artificially.  The  productive- 
ness in  many  districts  of  Britain  had  become  much  impaired  by  the  diminution  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil,  owing  to  the  quantity  taken  off  in  corn,  cheese,  and  the  B. 
of  animals,  v,-hich  were  annually  raised  and  exported.  The  fine  red  sandstone  loarnsof 
T'lieshirc  were  comparatively  sterile  in  the  end  of  the  last  century,  which  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  deficiency  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  .soil,  no  doubt  partly  to  be  attributed 
to  tlie  quantity  yearly  abstracted  by  the  dairy  produce  sent  to  market.  So  much  was 
this  the  case,  that  a  liberal  dressing  of  common  or  calcined  B.  had  the  effect  of  at  once 
doubling  the  value  of  the  worn-out  pastures.  In  other  parts  of  Britain,  however,  such 
as  the  clay-soils  of  Suffolk — which  at  one  time  were  under  dairy-farms — the  soil  is  rich 
m  phosphates,  and  tlie  application  of  B.  as  a  manure  is  there  attended  with  little  effect. 
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It  becomes,  tliercfore,  of  practical  importp,nce  to  ascertain  wlien  this  substance  should 
be  added,  and  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so.  It  is  important  to  observe,  thaj 
althougl)  pliosphonc  acid  is  as  essential  to  one  crop  as  to  another,  j'ct  some  crops,  such 
as  turnips,  rcMjuire  a  far  more  liberal  an*-iJirMil  sujjply  of  it  than  others,  or  wheat,  whicl^j 
actually  require  as  nnuh  to  l)uild  uj)  their  structure.  We  will  sliortly  state  the  prjfl' 
ciples  which  siiovild  regulate  the  jiractice  of  bone-manuring. 

All  pereunial  plants,  such  as  grasses,  are  enabled  to  extract  phosphoric  acid  from  the 
soil  more  readily  than  annual  plants,  owing  to  their  numerous  and  well-develojK'd  roots, 
which  are  ready,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  growing  season,  to  draw  supplies  from  a 
large  mass  of  soil.  Grasses,  theiefore,  are  only  benefited  by  phosphoric  manures  when 
the  soil  is  more  than  usually  delicient  in  phosphates.  If  grass-lands  are  sterile,  it  is 
easy  to  ascertain  if  a  detieiency  of  ]>hosphoric  acid  is  the  cause,  !)}•  adding  calcined  or 
crushed  B.,  and  watching  their  elfect.  An  experiment  of  this  sort  is  a  much  better 
guide  than  any  analjsis  of  the  soil.  In  Cheshire,  the  quantity  of  B.  applied  to  th^ 
pastures  is  from  half  a  ton  to  a  ton  per  acre ;  and  this  dressing  will  last  from  16  to  36 
3'cars. 

Wheat,  also,  from  the  long  time  it  occupies  the  ground  befoi-e  it  is  ready  to  be 
reaped,  and  its  slow  growth  during  its  early  stages,  can  thrive  with  a  small  supply  of 
phosphates.  These  substances  are,  therefore,  comparatively  seldom  applied  directly  as  a 
manure  for  this  crop.  So,  al?o,  witli  early-sown  oats  or  barley.  When  these  latter 
crops,  however,  are  late  .sown,  and  the  rapidly  growing  conditions  of  heat  and  molstur-e 
exist,  pliosphates  are  often  ajiplied  with  great  benefit. 

It  is  as  an  application  to  the  turn'p  that  phosphoric  acid  is  so  marked  in  its  effects', 
even  when  the  soil  already  contains  i.,  in  considerable  cpiantitj'.  The  reason  of  thi,s  is 
notdittJcult  to  trace.  The  seed  of  the  turnip  is  small,  and  it  is  sovi'n  at  the  warm  seasoq; 
when  the  growth  is  rapid.  The  seeds  themselves  have  only  a  limited  quantity  of  pUoSr 
ph;ites  stored  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  roots  and  leaves  of  the  young  plants.  VolfiSS 
the  roots,  therefore,  while  yet  .short,  meet  with  a  concentrated  supply,  the  other 
elements  of  the  food  of  the  plant — carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia — however 
abundantly  they  may  be  present,  cannot  be  assimilated,  and  its  growth  is  arrested: 
Besides,  a  liberal  supply  of  phosphates  has  the  effect  of  pushing  on  the  turnip  throtjgli 
its  early  stages,  when  it'is  so  liable  to  injury  from  various  insects.  .  -  : 

The  effects  of  B.  as  a  manure  for  the  turnip  are  greatly  increased  b}-  dissolving  them 
in  .sulphuric  acid,  and  manufacturing  the  soluble  superphosphate  of  lime.  Licbig  sug- 
gest(!(l  such  a  use  of  sulphuric  acid  in  1S39,  and  since  then,  hundreds  of  manufactories 
of  this  manure  have  arisen  over  the  land.  The  utility  of  the  discovery,  however,  is  not 
at  pre.s<!nt  so  great  as  is  sometimes  represented,  owing  to  the  large  supply  of  ])hosphatic 
guanos  now  in  the  market.  In  these  the  pho.'phatc  of  lime  is  in  a  finely  dividexl  state, 
and  is  readily  enough  taken  up  by  plants  without  being  dissolved  by  acids.  lS[o  doubt^ 
as  the  scarcity  of  guano  begins  to  be  ex])erienced,  and  its  price  rises,  it  will  again  become 
a  much  greater  object  than  at  present  to  manufacture  .supeiphospluitc  from  mineral  phos- 
phates or  bones.  Three  to  four  cwts.  of  dissolved  B.  or  of  phosphatic  guano  is  the  quan- 
tity usr.ally  ai)plie(l  to  an  acre  of  turnips. 

The  value  of  B.  as  a  manure  has  been  long  known  in  some  parts  of  England,  but 
their  use  was  merely  local,  until  more  than  two  decades  of  the  li)th  c.  had  passed;  and 
they  were  merely  broken  liy  a  hanmicr,  or  rudely  or  impcrfcctlj-  crushed  bj'  being  laiq 
in  ruts  where  cart-wheels  might  pass  over  them.  The  first  machines  for  bone-crushing 
were  eaiployed  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  in  1614  or  1815,  and  reduced  them  only 
to  pieces  about  the  .size  of  a  v.-alnut,  much  larger  than  the  coarsest  or  "rough"  bone- 
dust  now  in  use.  The  employment  of  this  manure  did  not  become  general  in  Scotland 
till  about  1880,  although  it  had  been  introduced  in  East  Lothian  some  years  before.  Its 
use  has  now  extended  to  different  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  to  Nortii  Ame- 
rica. 

BONESET,  or  TnoRoroHWORT,  eupatorivm  perfoliatum,  a  pci'ennial  herb  growing 
in  moist  soil,  juuch  used  in  the  countrj*  as  a  tonic.  It  has  a  strong  bitter  taste,  and  is 
taken  in  the  form  of  hot  tea  to  produce  perspiration.  If  verj'  strong  it  operates  as  an 
emetic.  To  make  B.  tea,  steep  an  ounce  of  dried  leaves  in  a  pint  of  water;  let  it  stand 
two  hours,  and  strain.  It  is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  quinine  in  agues  and  light 
fevers. 

BOIfET.  John  Paul,  a  Spaniard  of  the  17th  c,  one  of  the  first  instructors  of  deaf 
mutes.  Only  one  person  before  him  had  been  at  all  successful  in  the  art,  and  about 
him,  B.  does  not  appear  to  have  known  anything,  .so  that  he  is  really  entitled  to  thfr 
claim  of  originality  in  his  method,  which  consisted  in  imparting  instruction  b}' the  sight' 
instead  of  l)y  the  car — gestures,  Avriting.  a  manual  alphabet,  and  an  artificial  pronun-. 
ciation,  being  the  means  employed.  His  plan  is  minutelj-  detailed  in  a  volume  putj- 
lished  b)^  him  at  Madrid  in  1630,  entitled  Rednccum  de  lux  Lettraft,  y  Arte  jvirn  enseflara 
hablur  los  MitfloH.  The  manual  alphabet  now  in  use  at  almost  all  deaf  and  dumb  insti- 
tutions in  Europe  and  America,  differs  little  from  that  introduced  by  Bonet. 

BONFIRE,  a  fire  kindled  for  some  purpose  of  public  rejoicing,  usuallj'  in  an  open; 
conspicuous  place,  as  the  top  of  a  hill,  or  the  center  of  a  village-green.  The  burning: 
materials  consist  of  tar-barrds,  coal,  and  other  combustibles.     The  practice  of  kindling 
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fires  of  tliiskiud  is  of  so  great  antiquity  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  as  to  be 
traced  to  pagan  rites.  See  Bki.tkin.  It  was  customary  to  kindle  one  of  tlicse  fires  in 
token  of  rejoicing  on  midsummer  eve — the  evening  l)efore  tlie  24th  of  June,  which 
day  was  ai)i)ropriated  by  tlie  church  for  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Referenco 
is  made  to  bonfires  on  this  occasion  by  George  in  his  translation  of  the  poet  Naogeor 
gus: 

Then  doth  the  joyfull  feast  of  John  the  Baptist  take  histnme, 
When  bonfires  f^reat,  with  loftie  tlame,  in  everie  towiie  doe  bume; 
And  yiiutiK  men  roniid  about  wit)i  maides  doe  dance  in  everie  streete, 
Witli  garlands  wrought  of  motherwort,  or  else  with  vervain  sweete,  etc. 

For  much  anticjuarian  lore  on  this  subject,  see  Brand's  Popvlar  Antiquities,  edited  by 
sir  Henry  Ellis,  vol.  i.  The  origin  of  the  word  B.  has  been  very  puzzling  to  etymolo- 
gists. In  Scotland,  the  pojiular  term  is  bancfire  or  bi(iufire,  which  Jamieson  says  is 
apparently  a  corruption  of  bailfire,  which  may  be  doubted.  The  most  probable  etymol- 
ogy is  the  Welsh  ban.,  high,  whence  bitn-ffngl,  a  lofty  blaze,  a  bonfire.  The  same  hills 
that  in  English  are  called  beacons,  are  in  Welsh  called  bans  or  vans.  In  Danish,  also, 
bauuis  a  beacon,  and  may  be  traced  in  such  names  as  Banbury.  • 

BON'GAB,  BuHnaviif  or  psctidoboa,  a  genus  of  venomous  serpents,  allied  to  the  genera 
daps  and  naja,  and  distinguished  by  a  much  keeled  back,  which  has  a  row  of  hexagonal 
scales  larger  than  the  rest.  The  head  is  broad  and  depressed,  with  very  strong  bones. 
The  species,  which  appear  to  be  few — only  two  being  certainly  known — are  natives  of 
tlie  East  I)idies.  They  are  called  rock  snakes  in  India.  B.  annularis,  which  has  the 
body  surrounded  with  rings  of  black  and  yellow,  attains  a  length  of  six  or  eight  feet. 

BONGABDIA,  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  the  natural  order  berberidem  (q.v.), 
natives  of  the  east.  One  species  {B.  rauwolfii)  produces  tubers,  which  are  eaten,  either 
boiled  or  roasted,  in  Persia;  and  the  leaves  of  another  {B.  chrysogoiium)  have  an  acid 
taste,  and  are  eaten  as  a  salad. 

BONGAY',  an  island  of  the  East  Indian  archipelago,  to  the  east  of  Celebes.  It 
gives  name  to  a  group  of  islets,  which  supplies  the  neighborhood  with  slaves  and  wood. 

BONGO,  a  people  of  central  Africa  in  the  region  between  6°  and  8^  n.,  and  27°  and 
29°  e.,  on  the  tributaries  of  the  White  Nile.  They  are  a  short-headed  race,  of  medium 
height,  reddish-brown  complexion,  and  black  hair.  They  subsist  on  sorghum,  which 
they  cultivate,  fruits,  tubers,  and  fungi  that  grow  naturally,  and  for  meat  they  eat  any 
living  creature — bird,  beast,  and  reptile — except  the  dog.  Tobacco  is  raised  and  smoked. 
They  have  no  cotton  or  fiax,  and  for  the  most  part  wear  no  more  clothing  than  an  orna- 
mental girdle  about  the  loins.  They  have  goats,  dogs,  and  poultry,  but  cattle  and  sheep 
are  rare.  Iron  is  plentiful,  and  is  worked  with  much  skill  for  use  and  for  ornament. 
Iron  also  forms  their  currency.  They  have  drums,  horns,  and  stringed  instruments,  in 
■which  they  take  great  delight.  Marriage  is  by  purchase,  and  no  man  is  allowed  more 
than  three  wives.  Tattooing  is  practiced  to  some  extent.  Their  sepulture  resembles  that 
of  the  Peruvians,  the  corpse  being  found  in  a  crouching  position  with  the  knees  drawn 
Tip  to  the  chin;  the  tombs  are  frequently  marked  by  rough  wooden  figures  intended  to 
represent  the  deceased.  Of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  they  seem  to  have  no  notion; 
and  their  nearest  apiiroach  to  an  idea  of  a  Deity  is  manifested  in  a  vague  reverence  for 
luck;  but  they  believe  intensely  in  goblins  and  witches  in  great  variety,  which  are  iden- 
tified with  owls,  bats,  and  other  noxious  animals.  Their  language  is  copious  and  musi- 
cal, abounding  in  the  vowels  0  and  A,  and  is  of  simple  grammatical  structure.  They 
ixuxnber  less  than  100,000,  and  are  subject  to  the  people  of  Khartoom. 

BONHETJB,  Rosalie  (more  commonly  called  Rosa),  a  female  French  artist,  b.  at 
Bordeaux  on  the  22d  of  Mar.,  1832.  Her  first  master  was  her  own  father,  Raymond 
Bonheur,  an  artist  of  merit,  who  died  in  1858.  In  1841,  Mademoiselle  B.  contributed 
for  the  first  time  two  small  pictures  to  the  French  exhibition,  "  Two  liabbits,"  and 
"Goats  and  Sheep,"  which  indicated  the  department  in  which  she  was  to  attain  such 
eminence.  These  w^ere  followed  by  a  succession  of  highly  finished  compositions;  the 
year  1849  producing  what  some  consider  her  finest  picture,  "Tillage  in  Nivernais," 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  collection  of  the  Luxembourg.  In  1853,  her  famous 
"Horse  Fair"  was  the  principal  attraction  of  the  Parisian  exhibition;  and  in  1865  she 
sent  to  the  universal  exhibition  at  Paris  a  new  landscape  of  large  dimensions,  "The 
Haymaking  Season  in  Auvergne."  Since  1849,  Mademoiselle  B.  liiis  directed  the  gratui- 
tous school  of  design  for  young  girls.  During  the  siege  of  Paris,  1870-71,  her  studio 
and  residence  at  Fontainebleau  were  spared  and  respected  by  special  order  of  the  crown 
prince  of  Prussia. 

BONHOMME,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Dakota,  on  the  Mi-ssonri  river;  525  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  608; 
'80,  5561.     It  is  an  agricultural  region.     Co.  seat,  Bonhomme. 

BO'NI,  or  Bo'nv,  a  kingdom  of  the  s.w.  peninsula  of  the  island  of  Celebes,  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean.  It  was  formerly  the  most  powerful  state  in  Celebes,  but  since  1859 
has  been  practically  a  Dutch  dependency.  In  the  n.,  the  scenery  is  fine,  and  the  soil 
fertile — rice,  sago,  and  cassia  being  produced.  The  inhabitants  engage  in  agriculture 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  articles  of  gold  and  iron,  in  which  they  have  a 
lai;ge  trade.     Their  institutions,  said  to  be  very  ancient,  partake  of  the  character  of  a 
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constitutional  monarchy.  The  British  have  twice  attacked  the  Bonese  for  injuring 
their  conunerce,  and  selling  the  crews  of  British  ships  into  slavery.  In  the  second 
attack,  in  lSl-4,  the  Bonese  king  was  killed.  Pop.  200,000. — B.,  Gclf  of,  separates  the 
s.e.  and  s.w.  peninsulas  of  Celebes.  It  is  200  m.  long,  and  40  to  HO  in.  broad.  Numer- 
ous shoals  render  its  navigation  difficult. 

BONIFACE,  the  name  of  nine  popes,  most  of  whom  arc  of  no  liistnric  note. — B.  I.  (418- 
422)  was  app(jinted,  contrary  to  canonical  rule,  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.,  upon 
account  of  prevailing  party  divisions.  lie  was  the  first  who  a.ssunied  as  bishop  of 
Rome  the  title  of  first  bishop  of  ChrLstendora. — Boniface  III.,  ^ho  vas  i)ope  only  for 
ten  months  in  the  year  607,  ->vas  the  first  to  whom  the  title  of  univer.«al  bi^hop  of  Chris^ 
endom  uas  conceded  by  the  Greek  emperor  (Phocas). — B.  VIII.,  previously  Benedict 
Cajetan,  a  native  of  Anagni,  was  elected  pope  on  Dec.  24,  1294.  His' inaugura- 
tion -was  distinguished  by  great  pomp:  the  kings  of  Hungary  and  Sicily  held  the  ieins 
of  his  hor.se  as  he  proceeded  to  the  Lateran,  and  -with  their  crowns  upon  their  heads, 
served  him  at  table.  He  failed,  however,  in  his  attempts  to  assert  a  feudal  superiority 
over  Sicily,  and  to  exercise  his  papal  authority  in  the  disputes  between  Fi  ance  and 
England.  Philip  the  fair,  of  France,  supported  by  his  states  and  clergy,  maintained  tlie 
independence  of  the  kingdom,  disregartiiug  many  bulls  and  briefs,  and  ev(:u  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  to  which  The  pope  proceeded.  Philip  at  last,  witli  ilie  aid  of 
Italian  enemies  of  B.,  made  him  prisoner  at  Anagni,  to  which  hehadfied;  ai.d  although 
he  "was  lil)erated  by  the  people  of  Anagni  after  two  days'  imprisonment,  he  di(d  within 
about  a  month  (lu03  a.d.),  in  consequence  of  having  refused  food  during  these  two 
days,  through  fear  of  poison.  He  instituted  the  Roman  jubilee  in  the  year  ISOO.  If 
the  charges,  however,  which  Philip  the  fair  brought  against  B.  in  self-defen.se — viz., 
heresy,  simonj',  licentiousness,  etc. — were  well  founded,  and  regarding  the  second  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  Dante  was  quite  justified  in  giving  him  a  place  in  hell  Apart  from 
the  question  of  his  personal  character,  B.  was  undoubtedly  one  of  those  dangerous 
ecclesiastics  in  whose  downfall  civilization  exults. — B.  IX.  (Peter  Tomacelli),  a  native 
of  Naples,  succeeded  Urban  VI.  as  pope  at  Rome  in  1389,  whilst  Clement  VII.  was  pope 
at  Avignon.  He  exceeded  all  his  predecessors  in  the  shameless  sale  of  ecclesiastical 
offices  and  l)eneflces,  and  of  dispensations  and  indulgences.  He  acquired,  after  a 
struggle,  a  most  despotic  power  in  Rome,  which  he  kept  in  awe  by  fortresses;  but  to 
Secure  himself  against  external  enemies,  particularly  Louis  of  Anjou,  whose  claim  to 
the  crown  of  Naples  he  had  opposed,  he  was  obliged  to  give  aw  ay  part  of  his  territory 
in  fiefs,  as  Ferrara  to  the  house  of  Este.     He  died  in  1404. 

BONIFACE,  Saint,  "the  apostle  of  German j%"  whose  original  name  was  "Wicfried, 
was  born  in  Devonshire,  England,  about  680.  He  first  entered  a  monastcrj-  in  Exeter, 
at  the  age  of  13,  and  afterwards  removed  to  that  of  Nutcell,  where  he  taught  rhetoric, 
history,  and  theology,  and  became  a  priest  at  the  age  of  30.  At  that  time,  a  movement, 
proceeding  from  England  and  Ireland,  was  going  on  for  the  conversion  of  the  still 
heathen  peoples  of  Europe ;  in  614,  Gallus  and  Emmeran  had  been  sent  to  Alemannia, 
Kilian  (murdered  689)  to  Bavaria,  Willibrord  (died  696)  to  the  country  of  the  Franks, 
Swidvert  to  Friesland,  and  Siegfried  to  Sweden.  Winfried,  also,  took  the  resolution 
(715)  of  preaching  Christianity  to  the  Frisians,  among  whom  it  had  as  yet  found  no 
entrance.  But  a  war  broke  out  between  Charles  Martel  and  the  king  of  the  Frisians, 
and  Winfried  returned  from  Utrecht  to  his  convent,  of  which  he  became  ablot.  Still 
hent  upon  his  design,  he  repaired  to  Rome  in  718,  and  received  the  authorization  of 
pope  Gregory  II.  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  the  tribes  of  Germany.  He  went  first  to 
Thuringja  and  Bavaria,  then  labored  3  years  in  Friesland,  and  traA'eled  through  Hesse 
and  Saxony,  everj-where  baptizing  multitudes,  and  consecrating  their  idolatrous  groves 
as  churches.  In  723,  Gregory  II.  called  him  to  Rome;  made  him  bishop,  with  the  name 
of  Bonifaeius;  furnished  him  with  new  instructions  or  canons,  and  with  letters  to 
Charles  JIartel  and  all  princes  and  bishops,  requesting  their  aid  in  his  pious  work. 
Returning  to  Hesse  (724),  he  destroyed  the  objects  of  heathen  worship  (among  which 
are  mentioned  an  oak  near  Geismar,  sacred  to  Thor,  and  an  idol  named  Stuffo,  on  a 
snmmitof  the  Harz,  still  called  Stuffenberg),  founded  churches  and  convents,  and  called 
to  his  aid  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  from  England,  whom  he  distributed  through  tlie 
various  countries.  In  recognition  of  his  eminent  services,  Gregory  III.  sent  him  (732) 
the  pallium,  and  named  him  archbishop  and  primate  of  all  Geixnany,  with  power  to 
establi.sh  bishoprics  wherever  he  saw  fit.  B.  now  made  a  third  journey  to  Rome  (738), 
and  w\as  appointed  papal  legate  for  Germany.  The  bishoprics  of  Regensburg,  Erfurt, 
Paderborn,  Wurzburg,  Eichstadt,  Salzburg,  and  several  others,  owe  their  establishment 
to  St.  Boniface.  The  famous  abbey  of  Fulda  is  also  one  of  his  foundations.  He  was 
named  archbishop  of  Mainz  by  Pipin,  whom  he  consecrated  as  king  of  the  Franks  at 
Boissons  (752),  and  he  presided  in  the  council  held  at  that  place.  In  754,  he  resumed 
anew  his  apostolical  labors  among  the  Frisians;  and  at  Dokkum,  about  18  m.  n.e.  of 
Leeuwarden,  in  w.  Friesland,  this  venerable  Christian  herow^as  fallen  upon  by  a  mob 
of  armed  heathens,  and  killed,  along  with  the  congregation  of  converts  that  were  v  ith 
him  (755).  Ilis  remains  were  taken  first  to  Utrecht,  then  to  Mainz,  and  finally  to  Fulda. 
In  the  abbey,  there  are  still  shown  a  copy  of  the  gospels  written  by  him,  and  a  leaf 
stained  with  his  blood.     A  collection  of  his  letters,  and  the  canons  he  promulgated  for 
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the  discipline  of  tlie  newly  cstablislied  churches,  liavo  hccn  preserved,  anil  arc  instruc- 
tive as  to  the  stale  of  Germany  at  the  time.  The  comijletest  edition  of  the  Letters  (Epis- 
tolie)  is  tliut  of  WiirdlWL'in  (Mainz,  1781)).  In  1811,  a  monument  was  erected  to  St.  B. 
on  a  hill  near  Altenberga,  in  tiie  principality  of  Goiha,  wliere,  according  to  tradition, 
he  had  erected  (724)  tlie  lirst  Christian  church  in  North  Germany.  A  statue  by  Jlcnschel 
of  Cassel  was  also  erected  to  him  iu  Fuldain  1843.  liiltberg,  KirdunyeschkltU  iJciitach 
Uinds  (vols.  i.  and  ii.,  Gott.  1845). 

BONIFA  CIO,  Stkait  op,  the  modern  name  of  the  strait  between  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia, the  Frttiim  Gdllicum  of  the  Komans.  At  the  narnnvest  part  it  is  only  7  m.  wide. 
Tlie  navigation  is  difhcult,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  rocks,  which,  however,  are  favor- 
able to  the  production  of  coral,  and  the  coral  and  tuiuiy  fisheries  are  actively  pro.secuted. 
At  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  strait  lie  the  Bucinaric  or  Magdalen  islands,  the  i)/.ndw 
Camcidariti'  of  the  ancients,  principally  inhabited  by  Gorsicans,  but  mostly  belonging  to 
Sardinia.  The  strait  receives  its  name  from  the  sniall  town  of  Bonifacio  in  Corsica, 
strongly  situated  upon  a  rocky  promontory-,  Avith  an  excelUnit  harbor  and  o;iUO  inha-bit- 
ants.  it  was  a  place  of  much  consequence  to  the  Genoese  for  the  .security  of  their 
trade  in  these  seas,  and  a  number  of  very  tine  churches  still  attest  its  former  greatness. 

BONILLO,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Albacete,  and  34  m.  w.n.w.  from  Alba- 
cete.     Pop.  5080. 

BONIN,  or  ARCHBISHOP  ISLANDS,  in  the  Pacific,  stretcliing  in  u.  lat.  between  26' 
80'  and  27  44',  and  in  e.  long,  between  142  and  143  .  They  were  discovered  ui  1827  by 
capt.  Beechey  (jf  tlie  Blonsoin,  who  took  formal  possession  of  them  for  England.  They 
would  appear  to  have  been  then  uninhabited,  thougli  at  one  tune  a  Japanese  colony.  In 
1830,  however.  Peel  island,  near  tlie  center  of  tlie  group,  was  settled,  in  connection  with, 
the  whaling  business,  hy  a  motley  colouj' — an  Englishman,  an  Italian,  a  Dane,  2  Ameri- 
eans,  and  15  Sandwich  islanders  (5  men  and  10  women) — under  tlie  auspices  of  a  "union- 
jack."  The  inhabitants  adopted  a  constitution  iu  1853.  Besides  pigs,  gcjats,  and  fowls. 
Peel  island  produces  sweet  jjotatoes,  maize,  onions,  yams,  pumpkins,  melon,s,  lemons, 
tobacco,  and  sugar-cane.  Timber  also  is  plentiful,  though  not  of  sufficient  size  for 
masts. 

BONIN  (or  Archbishop)  ISLANDS  {ante),  called  by  the  Japanese  Ogasawara, 
after  the  daimio  who  first  held  them  in  fief  in  1593,  or  after  the  navigator  of  tlie  same 
name  who  visited  them  .later.  In  1675,  a  party  of  Japanese  explorers  from  Nagasaki 
visited  them,  and  finding  them  uninhabited,  called  them  Bunin  ("no  man's"),  whence 
our  Bonin.  Ln  1823,-capt:  Cotfin,  of  the  American  whaler  I'ninsit,  landed  on  the  most 
southern  island,  and  named  it  after  himself,  whicli  capt.  Beechey  knew  Avheu  he  arrived 
in  1837.  In  1854,  com.  ]\[.  C.  Perry  stocked  the  island  with  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle, 
and  Bayard  Taylor  wrote  a  fine  description  of  the  grou>i.  In  1877,  tliere  were  on  the 
ishind  35  Americans,  17  Englishmen,  and  a  motley  company  of  Hawaiians  and  others, 
numbering  in  all  70  persons.  In  1878,  it  was  formally  taken  possession  of,  colonized, 
and  a  local  government  established  by  the  mikado.  Coffin  island  is  the  suggested  site  of 
the  terminus  of  the  proposed  trans-Pacific  submarine  cable  from  California  to  Japan. 

BONI  TO,  a  name  common  to  several  fishes  of  the  mackerel  family,  or  scumheridfB 
(q.v.).  One  of  tliese,  tJiynmis  pelamys,  sometimes  called  the  stripe-bellied  tunnj',  and  of. 
the  same  genus  with  the  tunny  (q.v.),  is  well  known  to  sailors  as  an  inhabitant  of  trop- 
ical seas,  and  as  one  of  the  fishes  most  frequently  seen  pursuing  the  flying-fi.sli.  It  is 
often  taken  by  an  imitation  fl\'ing-fish  made  to  skim  along  and  touch  the  waves.  Its 
flesh,  although  relished  by  those  who  have  lieen  previously  confined  to  salt  provisions, 
is  dry.  It  is  occasionally  but  rarely  caught  on  the  British  coasts.  It  is  a  very  beautiful, 
fish,  seldom  exceeding  30  in.  in  length,  of  a  beautiful  steel-lilue  color,  darker  on  the 
back,  and  whitish  below.  Four  dark  lines  extend  along  each  side  of  the  belh'.  The 
general  form  resembles  that  of  the  mackerel,  but  is  less  compressed. — -The  B.  of  the 
Mediterranean  {pelamys  t^ardii)  is  a  flsli  very  similar  to  this,  but  of  an  allied  genus,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  comparatively  large  and  strong  teeth.  It  has  dark  transverse  bars, 
reaching  from  the  ridge  of  the  back  to  the  laterariine.  It  is  plentiful  in  the  Black  sea. 
— The  plain  B.  (au-ris  vulyaris  or  A.  roclicanus)  may  be  distinguished  at  once  from  both 
of  these  by  its  more  uniform  blue  color,  without  stripes  or  bands,  and  by  the  widely 
separated  dorsal  fins.  It  has  only  one  row  of  minute  teeth  in  each  jaw.  It  is  found  in 
the.Mediterraneau,  and  in  some  places  seems  to  bear,  in  common  with  the  labt-men- 
tioned  species,  th<3  name  bonito.  Its  flesh  is  little  esteemed  when  fresh;  it  is  generally 
used  either  salted  or  pickled.  Like  mackerel,  it  putrefies  rapidly,  unless  means  are  used 
for  its  i)reservation.  This  fish  has  been  occasionally  caught  on  the  coast  of  England, 
and  one  was  taken  in  summer  1859,  in  a  herring-net,  off  the  coast  of  Banffshire. — Another 
species  oiati.t/s,  a  native  of  the  West  Indian  seas,  equals  the  tunny  in  size. 

BONN,  a  t.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  15 
m.  above  Cologne.  Pop.  '75.  inclusive  of  the  military,  38,114.  B.  is  connected  wdth 
the  right  ban'A^  of  the  Rhine  only  by  a  ferry,  and  with  Cologne  by  the  railwa}"  as  well  as 
the  river.  The  cathedral  church  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  last  period  of  the  Romanesque 
style,  and  exh:l>its  the  transition  to  the  Gothic  already  begun.  B.  has  considerable 
manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  earlhenware,  vitriol,   and  soap.     The   neighborhood  is: 
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very  romantic.  B.  is  the  seat  of  a  number  of  learned  associations  and  institutions.  TIkj 
Leopoldiue  academy  of  pliysical  science,  founded  at  Vienna  in  H)~y2,  was  traiisierred  to 
B.  in  1S18.  It  obtained  a  university  in  17W(5,  whicli,  however,  was  su;jpies.-.(.d  durins^ 
the  sway  of  France;  and  the  present  university  was  founded  in  181S,  receiving  from 
govennuent  the  former  electoral  palace  and  otlier  buildings,  wiih  an  annual  revenue  of 
nearly  £15,000  sterling.  There  are  two  theological  faculties,  tlie  one  Protestant,  and  the 
otlier  Roman  Catholic.  The  university  had,  in  1875,  103  professors  and  lecturers,  and 
724  students;  and  among  its  professors  have  been  numbered  some  men  of  bigli  distinc- 
tion, as  A'icbuhr  and  A.  W.  Schlegel.  Albert,  the  late  prince  consort,  was  a  student 
liere.  Its  clinical  establishments  are  of  unusual  extent,  and  admirably  arranged.  It  has 
a  library  of  above  200,000  volumes,  archa'ological  and  other  collections,  :i  botanic-gar- 
den, an  observatorj',  an  agricultural  school,  a  riding-school,  etc.  B.  derives  its  origin 
from  Boniut,  one  of  the  castles  erected  by  the  Ronums  in  Germany.  It  was  long  the 
residence  of  the  electors  of  Cologne;  it  was  taken  from  the  French  in  1G89,  after  a  severe 
bombardment  by  the  elector  Frederic  III.  of  Brandenbin-g;  and  in  1703,  it  surrendered, 
after  a  siege,  to  the  English  and  Dutch  army  under  Marlborough.  It  reliuued  again 
into  tiie  possession  of  the  elector  of  Cologne  in  1715,  and  in  1717  its  fortihcalion:*  were 
razed.  .  It  was  acquired  by  France  in  1802,  and  assigned  to  Prussia  in  1811.  Beethoven 
was  a  native  of  Bonn. 

BONNER,  Edmund,  Bishop  of  London,  was  b.  of  obscure  and  doubtful  parentage, 
about  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  Tlie  reputation  he  gained  at  Oxford  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  canon  law,  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Wol.sey,  who  promoted  him 
to  several  offices  in  the  church.  After  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  B.  took  an  active  share  in  the 
work  of  reformation,  and  received  due  promotion  from  Henry  VIII.  In  1533,  he  was 
deputed  to  appear  before  tiie  pope  at  Marseilles,  to  appeal  for  the  excommunicated 
monarch  to  a  general  council.  The  violence  of  his  threats  on  this  occasion  suggested  to 
his  holiness  tlie  fitness  of  having  him  burned  alive,  or  thrown  into  a  caldron  "of  melted 
lead,  so  that  B.  judged  it  prudent  to  leave  Marseilles  without  notice.  In  1540,  he  w'as 
made  bishop  of  London.  The  death  of  Henry  cooled  his  Protestant  zeal;  and  having 
given  proofs  of  his  lukewarmness  in  the  cause  of  reformation,  he  was  at  length,  in  1549, 
committed  to  the  Marshalsea,  and  deprived  of  his  bishopric.  The  accession  of  queen 
Marj'  restored  him  to  office,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  revenge,  which  he  now 
took  without  delay  or  stint.  As  vice-gerent  and  president  of  the  convocation,  he  was  the 
principal  agent  in  that  bloodj^  persecution  which  has  made  the  reign  of  Mary  infamous. 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  in  1558,  B.  accompanied  his  episcopal  brethren  to  salute 
her  at  Highgale,  but  was  excepted  from  the  honor  cf  kissing  her  hand.  In  IMay,  1559^, 
he  was  summoned  before  the  privy  council,  and  refused,  with  a  consistency  worthy  of 
due  respect,  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  He  Avas  accordingly  deposed  from  his  bish- 
opric, and  shut  up  in  the  3Iarshalsea,  where  he  died  in  1569.  WMiile  it  is  right  to  remem- 
ber with  detestation  the  multitude  of  B.'s  cruelties,  one  also  ought  not  to  forget  that  he 
was  strict  in  castigating  the  lax  morality  of  his  clergy;  that  after  his  return  to  popery, 
he  remained  steadfast  to  his  principles;  and  that  heborehis  final  misfortune  with  manly 
resignation. 

BOXNER,  Robert,  b.  1824;  a  printer  who  established  the  New  York  Lexjfjer  in  1851, 
and  by  a  new  and  attractive  .system  of  advertising  acquired  for  it  an  unprecedented  cir- 
culation. It  is  a  family  literarj'  journal,  without  advertisements.  B.  is  also  known  as 
an  owner  of  fast  horses,  and  has  had  at  one  time  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  most  valu» 
able,  obtained  without  regard  to  cost. 

BONNET,  in  fortification,  is  a  small  defense-work  constructed  at  the  salient  angles  of 
the  glacis  or  larger  works.  It  consists  of  two  faces  only,  with  a  parapet  3  ft.  high  by  10 
or  12  broad.  There  is  no  ditch.  A  larger  kind,  with  three  salient  angles,  is  called  a 
priest's  B.,  or  bonnet  a  pretre.  The  use  of  the  B.  is  to  check  the  besiegers  when  they  are 
attempting  to  make  a  lodgment. 

BONNET,  a  covering  for  the  head,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  The  French, 
from  wliom  we  have  the  word,  apply  it  as  Ave  do  to  male  as  Avell  as  female  head-dress, 
A  kind  of  night-cap  is  called  by  them  a  B. ;  as,  for  example,  the  honnet  rouge,  or  infamous 
"cap  of  liberty"  of  the  revolutionary  leaders.  The  English  B.  of  former  times  Avas 
made  of  cloth,  silk,  or  velvet,  less  or  more  ornamented,  according  to  the  means  or  tasta 
of  the  wearer.  This  species  of  head-gear  A\'as  generally  supeiseded  by  the  hat.  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  c. ;  but  in  Scotland,  bonnets  Avere  universally  worn  for  a  century 
to  two  centuries  later,  and  they  still  remain  to  a  certain  extent  a  national  characteristic. 
From  the  frequent  notice  of  the  blue  B.  in  historical  records  and  in  song,  it  would  seenji 
that  the  Scotch  were  long  identified  Avith  this  kind  of  head  covering.  The  genuine  old 
B.  of  the  LoAvland  Scottish  peasantry  was  of  a  broad,  round,  and  fiat  shape,  overshadoAV- 
ing  the  face  and  neck,  and  of  a  dark-blue  color,  excepting  a  red  tuft  like  a  cherry  on  the 
top.  The  fabric  Avas  of  thick  milled  woolen,  without  scivm  or  lining,  and  so  exceedingly 
durable  that,  Avith  rea.sonable  care,  a  single  B.  worth  about  2s.  avouUI  have  served  a  man 
his  wiiole  life.  No  head-dress  ever  iuA'cnted  could  stand  so  much  rough  usage.  It 
might  be  folded  up  and  put  in  the  pocket,  or  laid  flat  and  sat  upon,  Avitli  equal  impunityi 
It  might  be  exi^oseil  to  a  lieavy  drenching  rain  Avithout  the  head  being  wetted,  and  when 
dried,  it  Avas  as  good  as  ever.     Besides  it  could  be  worn  on  the  top  of  the  head,  or  slouched 
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in  front,  behind,  or  sulowise,  as  a  protective  against  a  rold  blast;  and  from  its  softness 
and  elasticity,  it  very  fairly  saved  the  head  from  the  effects  of  a  blow.  In  short,  there 
•was  no  end  to  the  adaptal)ility  of  the  old  "  l)raid  hannot,"  as  tlie  Scotch  termed  it;  and 
one  almost  feds  a  degree  of  regret  that,  in  the  proi^ress  of  fashion,  it  should  have  gone 
so  mucii  out  of  use.  From  having  been  worn,  till  cojiiparatively  late  times,  by  small 
rural  proprietors — such  as  owners  of  a  cottage  and  an  acre  or  two  of  land — it  gave  to 
these  local  notabilities  the  distinctive  appellation  of  honnct  /airt/n.  A  lesser  and  not  so 
broad  a  variety  of  the  B.  was  Worn  by  boys.  The  Highlanders  have  long  worn  bonnets 
of  the  same  fabric,  but  tliese  rise  to  a  point  in  front,  and  are  without  nwy  rim.  Such  is  the 
cap  now  kiwwu  na  the  Glen<;arri/  bonnet.  From  time  inmieniorial,  these  various  kinds  of 
Scots  bonnets  have  been  manufactured  at  Stewarton,  a  small  town  in  Ayrshire.  For- 
merly, the  Stewarton  bonnet-makers  formed  a  corporatism,  which,  like  other  old  guilds, 
was  governed  by  regulations  conceived  in  a  narrow  and  often  amusingly  absurd  spirit;  one 
of  the  rules  of  the  fraternity,  however,  can  be  spoken  of  only  with  commendation, 
for  it  enforced  a  certain  weight  of  material  in  each  B.,  as  well  as  durability  in  tlie  color. 
An  account  of  this  ancient  corporation  will  be  found  in  C/i'()iiher.-i's  Jouvhdl,  first  series, 
vol.  v.,  p.  143.  The  bonnets  used  in  the  Highland  regiments  are  made  at  Stewarton 
and  Kilmarnock;  they  are  usually  distinguislied  by  a  checkered  fillet,  being  the  /<?«*- 
cheque  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  Latterly,  although  hats  and  caps  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
superseded  bonnets  of  the  old  varieties,  the  bonnet  manufactories  of  Stewarton  have 
much  increased,  and  are  still  increasing.  Of  the  raanj-  and  ever-.shifting  varieties  of 
ladies'  bonnets  of  straw,  silk,  and  other  materials,  Ave  not  need  attempt  any  account. 

BONNET,  Charles,  an  eminent  naturalist  and  philosopher,  b.  at  Geneva.  13th 
Mar.,  1720.  He  was  educated  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  devoted  him.'^elf  at  a 
very  early  age  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  A  dissertation  on  aphides  obtained  for 
him,  in  1740,  the  honor  of  being  made  a  corresponding  member  of  tlie  academy  of 
sciences  in  Paris.  He  was  soon  afterwards  occupied  in  researches  concerning  polypi, 
the  respiration  of  insects,  the  structure  of  the  tape-worm,  etc.  He  published  his  Traite 
d'Insectohgie  {2\o\s.,  Par.)  in  1745.  His  Recherches  svr  VU^agedes  Fcuilks  dcs  PUtntes, 
published  in  1754,  contained  the  result  of  much  observation  on  important  points  of 
vegetable  physiology.  A  severe  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  putting  a  stop  for  two  years 
to  his  researches  in  natural  history,  gave  another  direction  to  his  studies,  and  he  pub- 
lished several  works  on  psychology,  in  which  materialistic  views  decidedly  prevail;  the 
body  is  represented  as  the  original  source  of  all  the  inclinations  of  the  soul,  and  all  ideas 
are  referred  to  movements  of  the  nervous  fibers;  but  his  religicJus  convictions  remained 
always  strong  and  unshaken,  and  in  his  Idecs  sur  I'Etat  Fvtur  des  Etren  VkanU,  ou 
Palingene,sie  FJiihi^tqihique  (2  vols.,  Gen.  1769),  he  endeavored  to  demon.strate  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  Christian  revelation.  In  this  work  he  also  maintained  the  future  life  of 
all  living  creatures,  and  the  perfection  of  their  faculties  in  a  future  state.  Luvater 
translated  the  last  part  of  it,  and  it  helped  to  effect  a  change  in  the  religious  tendencies 
of  Mendelssohn.  Plis  ConmUratwns  aur  les  Carps  Organises  (2  vols..  Gen.  1762)  is  very 
much  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  theories  of  generation.  B.  was  for  some  years  a 
member  of  the  great  council  of  his  native  city.  He  died  on  20th  May,  1793.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  superintended  a  collective  edition  of  his  own  works  (8  vols,  and  18 
vols.,  Neuch.  1779-88). 

BONNET-PIECE,  a  gold  coin  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  so  called  on  account  of  the  king's 
head  being  decorated  with  a  bonnet  instead  of  a  crown,  as  was  usual.  James  V.  was  the 
first  Scottish  sovereign  who  placed  dates  on  his  money,  and  the  first  who  dimini.slied  the 
size  of  the  gold  coins  "  by  increasing  their  thickness.  The  most  remarkable  are  those 
commonly  called  the  bonnet-pieces,  which  were  stnick  of  native  gold ;  in  beauty  and 
elegance  of  workmanship,  they  approach  the  nearest  to  the  Roman  coins,  and  very  much 
surpass  all  the  coinage  at  that  period,  or  ever  since."  These  bonnet-pieces  are  among 
tlie  most  valued  curiosities  of  the  antiquary. 

BONNEVAL,  Ct.ax'De  Alexandre,  Count  dc,  also  called  Achmed  Pasha,  a  French 
adventurer,  Avhose  liistory  is  verj''  extraordinary.  He  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Coussac,  in  Limousin,  in  1675;  proved  unmanageable  at  the  Jesuit  college;  and  was 
placed  in  the  royal  marine  corps  in  his  13th  year.  He  was  tran.sferred  to  the  guards; 
served  with  great  distinction  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands;  but  having  been  refused 
promotion,  upon  account  of  some  exce.s.ses  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  he  behaved  with 
great  insolence  to  the  minister  at  Avar,  and  was  therefore  condemned  to  death  by  a  court- 
martial.  Foreseeing  this  result,  he  fled  to  Germany,  Avhere,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  prince  Eugene,  he  obtained  employment  in  the  Austrian  service.  He  now  fought 
against  his  native  country,  distinguished  himself  l)y  many  daring  exploits,  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  lieut.  field-marshal," and  bore  a  principal  part  under  prince  Eugene  in 
the  war  betAveen  Turkey  and  Austria.  But  AA'hen  residing  at  Vienna,  after  the  peace  of 
Passarowitz,  he  made  himself  A'ery  disagreeable  to  the  prince,  and  Avas  therefore  sent, 
in  1723,  as  master-gen.  of  ordnance  to  the  Netherlands.  Avhere  he  ^onn  got  into  a  scan- 
dalous quarrel  Avith  the  goA'ernor,  and  Avas  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  death  by 
a  court-martial.  The  emperor  commuted  the  sentence  to  one  year's  imprisonment;  and 
upon  condition  of  never  again  setting  foot  upon  German  soil,  he  Avas  conA'eyed  across 
the  Tyrolese  frontier.     He  Avent  to  Constantinople,  Avas  cordially  welcomed^  became  a 
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M'oliammedan,  took  the'natne  of  Achmcd,  -n-asmade  a  pasha  of  three  tails,  was  employed 
in  orgjinizinir  tlie  Turkish  artillery  after  the  European  niamier,  achieved  successes  as 
general  of  a  division  of  20,000  men  in  the  war  of  the  Porle  nith  ]{ussia,  and  arrested 
tlie  victorious  career  of  the  Persian  usurper,  Thamasp  Kuli  Khan.  For  this  service,  tlic 
sultan  appointed  him  "overnor  of  Chios;  but  his  own  imprudence,  and  the  envy  of 
others,;  caused  his  removal  from  this  ottice.  He,  now  tliouj^ht  of  leavinj^  Turkey,  but 
died  at  Constantinople  on  27th  Mar.,  1747s     The  memoirs  published  as  his  are  spurious. 

BONNEVILLE,  Bkxj.xmin  L.  E.,  b.  France  about  1795,  a  graduate  of  West  Point. 
In  1820,  he  was  constructing  a  military  road  in  Mississippi;  next  on  frontier  duty,  and 
in  1831  started  on  an  exph>ring  expedition  to  the  Rocky  mountains  and  was  not  heard 
from  for  several  years.  He  served  in  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars,  rising  to  the  grade 
of  col.,  and  in  1861  was  retired  on  account  of  disability,  but  served  during  the  civil 
war  as  superintendent  of  the  recruiting  service  in  Missouri,  being  rai.sed  to  iirig-gen.  in 
1865.  Washington  Irving  edited  the  Adventures  of  Captain  Bo/meviUc,  U.S.A.,  in  tfie 
Bocky  Mountains  and  tlie  Far  West. 

BONNIVARD,  Fn.\N<;!f)is  de,  1496-1570;  the  "prisoner  of  Chillon."  He  was  educated 
at  Turin,  and  in  1510  succeeded  to  the  priory  of  St.  Victor,  near  Geneva.  lie  upheld  the 
cause  of  the  Genevese  again.st  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  when  the  duke  took  tlie  city  he 
was  imprisoned  for  two  years.  Being  liberated,  he  returned  to  his  priory;  but  in  1530, 
while  traveling  in  the  service  of  the  republic,  he  was  captured  l>y  robbers,  and  given  to 
his  enemy  the  duke,  who  imprisoned  him  in  the  castle  of  Chillon  until  1536,  when  he 
was  liberated  by  the  Bernese  and  Genevese  forces.  He  returned  to  Geneva  (which  city 
was  now  entirely  emancipated),  and  enjoyed  the  honors  and  rewards  due  to  his  patriot- 
ism, being  made  one  of  the  council  of  two  hundred.  He  was  the  author  of  a  history  of 
Geneva,  and  left  his  books  and  manuscripts  to  that  town. 

BONNVCASTLE,  Charles,  179S-1840;  b.  in  England;  son  of  John,  the  English 
mathematician.  He  assisted  in  compiling  his  father's  text  books,  and  was  the  first 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Virginia,  and  also  professor  of 
mathematics.     He  wrote  Inductive  Oeametry,  and  several  papers  on  scientitic  topics. 

BONNYCASTLE,  John,  long  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  royal  military  academy, 
Woolwich,  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  many  excellent  elementary  works,  chieny 
mathematical.  He  was  born  at  Whitchurch,  Buckinghamshire,  and  died  at  Woolwich 
in  1821.  His  Ekments  of  Algebra  (2  vols.  8vo,  1813)  is  selected  by  a  capable  critic,  from 
among  his  other  works,  as  specially  deserving  of  commendation. 

BONNY  RIVER,  a  river  of  Guinea,  w.  Africa,  forming  the  eastern  debouchure  of 
the  Niger,  and  falling  into  the  bight  of  Biafra.  in  about  lat.  4°  30'  n.,  and  long.  V  10' 
cast.  It  is  accessible  at  all  times  of  the  tide  to  vessels  drawing  as  much  as  18  ft.  of  water, 
and  safe  anchorage  ar  all  seasons  of  the  year  is  found  within  its  bar.  Its  banks  are  low, 
swampy,  and  uncultivated.  On  the  e.  side,  near  its  mouth,  is  the  town  of  Bonn)',  long 
notorious  as  the  rendezvous  of  slave-trading  ships.  It  exports  considerable  quantities  (5 
palm  oil. 

BONFLAND,  Afme.  an  eminent  botanist,  was  born  at  La  Rochelle,  France,  Aug.  32, 
1773.  Having  studied  medicine  and  botany  at  Paris,  he  accompanied  Ak-xander  von 
Humboldt  in  1799  to  America,  where  they  traveled  nearly  five  j'ears,  mostly  in  Mexico 
and  tiie  Andes,  during  which  time  B.  collected  6000  new  species  of  plants  After  his 
return,  he  Avas  appointed,  in  1804,  director  of  the  gardens  at  Navarre  and  ]\Ialmaison, 
and  published  several  splendid  and  valuable  botanical  works,  PUnJes  Pjquinoxiaies 
BecueiUies  au  Mexiqne,  etc.  (2  vols.,  Par.  1808-16,  with  140  copper  platesi;  Monograpliie 
(Uii  Melastonw.es.  etc.  (2  vols.,  Par.  1809-16,  with  120  copper-plates):  and  Descnption  des 
Planter  rares  de  Namrre  el  de  la  Malmauon  (11  numbers.  Par.  1813-17,  with  64  copper 
plates).  He  went  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  1816,  with  a  collection  of  European  plants  and 
fruit-trees,  was  favorably  received  by  the  government,  and  named  professor  of  natural 
history.  After  remaining  at  Buenos  Ayres  about  five  years,  B.  undertook  an  expedition 
of  scientific  discovery  up  the  Paraiia,  with  the  view  of  prosecuting  his  investigations  to 
the  Andes,  across  the  Gran  Chaco  desert;  but  Dr.  Francia,  then  dictator  of  Paraguaj'. 
instead  of  giving  him  permission  to  cross  the  country,  arrested  him,  after  killing  some 
of  his  men,  and  kept  him  prisoner  for  about  nine  years,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  British  government,  at  the  instigation  of  Humboldt,  to  obtain  his  release.  While 
detained  by  Dr.  Francia,  he  actetl  as  physician  of  a  garrison.  On  the  2d  of  Feb..  1831, 
he  obtained  his  libert3^  and  traveling  southward,  settled  on  the  southern  boundary  of 
Brazil,  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Uruguay,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  small  town 
of  San  Borja.  Here  he  resided  until  1853,  taking  great  interest  in  cultivating  and  pro- 
moting the  cultivation  of  Paraguay  tea,  and  with  no  desire  to  return  to  Europe.  In  1853. 
he  removed  to  a  larger  estate  at  Santa  Anna,  where  he  busied  himself  in  cultivating 
orange-trees  of  his  own  planting.  In  1857,  he  wrote  to  Humboldt  that  he  was  about  to 
carry  his  collections  and  manuscripts  to  Paris,  to  deposit  them  in  the  museum  there,  and 
that  after  a  short  stay  in  France,  he  intended  to  return  to  Santa  Anna.  That  voyage, 
his  death  in  1858  prevented  him  from  accomplishing,  His  remarks  on  the  herbarium 
collected  in  his  tiavels  with  Humboldt,  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  Kunth  in  his 
Nam  Genera  et  Species  Plantarum  (12  vols.,  Par.  1815-25,  with  700  plates). 
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BOHUS,  a  special  allowance,  or  extra  dividend,  to  the  shareholders  of  a  company.  If 
the  previous  dividend  lias  becu  4  per  cent  on  the  cajntal,  and  if  the  prollts  of  the  current 
year  admit  of  5  i)er  cent,  a  formal  dividend  of  that  amount  'wouhl  commit  the  company 
to  a  like  dividend  in  future;  and  to  prevent  such  a  precedent,  4  per  cent  is  declared,  and 
a  B.  of  1  per  cent. 

EONYHAD,  or  BoxHARD,  a  market  t.  of  Ilungarj-,  in  the  colony  of  Tolna,  20  ra.  n.e. 
from  Fiinlkirchen.     Pop.  '69,  5610. 

BONY  PIKE,  Lepidostcrts,  an  interesting  genus  of  fishes,  being  one  of  the  few  existing 
genera  belonging  to  an  ovdvr,  f/unoidJiiiJu »  (q.v.),  of  which  the  fossil  forms  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  the  only  existing  genus,  wliicli,  upon  account  of  tlie  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  l)ones  of  the  head  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  skeleton  exhibiting  a  resem- 
bhince  to  reptiles,  is  reckoned  among  mnroid  fislus  (q.v.).  The  body  is  covered  with  a 
case  of  dense  bony  square  scales,  so  fitted  together  as  to  form  a  complete  coat  of  mail. 
The  vertebr;e  are  articulated  by  ball  and  socket,  and  the  head  is  capable  of  a  degree  of 
motion  upon  the  trunk  very  remarkable;  among  fishes,  and  compensating  for  the  general 
stiffness  of  the  mailed  bod}',  the  skeleton  of  which  is  also  bony,  and  not  cartilaginous. 
Tlie  snout  is  elongated,  and  the  edges  of  the  jaws  are  furnished  with  long  teeth,  the 
breadth  of  the  snout  in  some  of  the  species  giving  it  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  pike. 
The  tail  is  hderocercal,  or  uusymmetrieal,  tiie  caudal  rays  being  inserted  not  equally 
above  and  beneath  the  termination  of  the  vertical  column,  but  only  at  and  beneath  it,  a 
character  mvich  more  common  in  fishes  of  the  old  red  sandstone  than  in  those  of  the 
present  period. — The  species  of  this  genus  are  pretty  numerous,  attain  a  large  size,  and 
are  found  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  warm  parts  of  America.  They  are  much  esteemed 
for  the  table. 

BONZES,  the  Japanese  priests  of  Fo  or  Buddha.  The  name  is  from  the  Japanese 
Biisao.  It  was  extended  by  the  Portuguese  to  Buddhist  priests  in  other  countries,  but 
particularly  to  the  Chinese.     See  Japan  and  Buddhism. 

BOO  BY,  Sula  fnKca,  a  species  of  gannet  (q.v.)  which  has  received  this  name  from 
its  apparent  stupidity  in  allowing  itself  to  be  knocked  down  Avith  a  stick  or  taken  by  the 
hand.  Accounts  differ  very  much,  however,  as  to  this  character  of  the  B.,  some  repre- 
senting it  as  singular  in  not  taking  alarm  or  becoming  more  wary  even  when  it  has  had 
reason  to  apprehend  danger  fiora  man;  others,  as  Audubon,  asserting  in  such  a  manner 
as  apparently  to  place  it  bej'ond  dispute,  that  it  does  learn  to  be  upon  its  guard,  and  even 
becomes  ditilcult  to  approach  within  reach  of  shot.  The  B.  is  not  quite  so  large  as  its 
congener,  the  common  gannet  or  solan-goose,  and,  like  it,  is  a  bird  of  powerful  wing, 
and  feeds  on  fish,  which  it  takes  by  diving  in  the  sea,  observing  its  prey  as  it  sweeps 
along  the  graceful  and  varying  flight,  sometimes  at  a  height  of  only  a  foot  or  two  from 
the  surface  of  the  Avater,  sometimes  20  j-ards  above  it,  and  plunging  suddenly  to  seize  it. 
It  is  sometimes  taken,  like  the  gannet,  by  means  of  a  fish  fastened  to  a  board,  through 
which  it  drives  its  bill,  as  it  dashes  at  the  bait.  The  B.  is  of  a  blackish-brown  color, 
whitish  beneath;  its  colors  are  subject  to  some  variation,  and  in  young  birds  a  general 
brown  color  prevails;  the  sexes  differ  very  little,  except  that  the  female  is  not  quite  so 
large  as  the  male.  It  is  found  on  almost  all  tropical  and  sub-tropical  shores,  and  some- 
times even  200  m.  from  land  On  the  e.  coast  of  North  America,  it  reaches  about  as  far 
n.  as  cape  Hatteras,  but  is  much  more  abundant  further  s.,  great  numbers  breeding 
on  the  low  islands  off  the  coast  of  Florida.  The  nest  is  often  placed  upon  a  low  bush, 
and  "is  large  and  flat,  formed  of  a  few  dry  sticks,  covered  and  matted  with  sea-weeds 
in  great  quantity."  It  contains  only  one  egg  or  young  one  at  a  time.  The  expansibility 
of  the  gullet  enables  the  B.  to  swallow  fishes  of  considerable  size.  The  bill,  which  is 
straight,  conical,  and  longer  than  the  head,  opens  beyond  the  eyes,  as  in  the  rest  of  this 
genus.  The  B.  is  much  persecuted  by  the  frigate  bird  (q.v.)  and  man-of-war  bird  (q.v.), 
more  powerful  birds  and  of  swifter  flight  than  itself,  which  often  compel  it  to  disgorge 
for  their  use  the  prey  Avhich  it  has  just'swallowed.  The  flesh  of  the  B.,  although  some- 
times eaten  by  sailors,  is  dark-colored,  and  not  very  agreeable.  Bligh  and  his  com- 
panions, in  his  long  boat-voyage,  found  one  or  two  which  they  captured  a  providential 
supply  of  food. 

BOO  BY  ISLAND,  a  level  rock  in  Torres  straits,  in  lat.  10°  36'  s.,  and  long.  141'  53'  e., 
3  ft.  in  height,  and  J  m.  in  diameter.  Being,  of  course,  highly  dangerous  to  navigators, 
and  destitute  of  resources  of  its  own,  it  is  .said  to  be  pretty  regularlj'  supplied  Avith  pro- 
visions and  water  b}'  pas.sing  vessels,  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  maybe  cast  ashore  on  it. 

BOODEOOM,  BOUDEOUM,  or  BODEUN,  a  seaport  t.  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pashalic 
of  Anatolia,  finely  situated  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Kos,  about  96  m.  s.  of  Smyrna, 
in  lat.  37  2  n.,  and  long.  27  25  ea.st.  It  is  an  uninviting  place,  its  streets  being  nar- 
roAv  and  dirty,  and  its  bazaars  of  the  worst  class;  but  as  tlie  site  of  the  ancient  Ilaliair- 
nasma,  the  birth-place  of  Herodotus  and  Dionysius,  it  possesses  great  interest  for  the 
traveler.  Many  remains  of  the  old  city,  which  Avas  "tlie  largest  and  strongest  in  all 
Caria,"  bear  Av'itness  to  its  former  magnificence.  A  fortress,  built  h\  the  knights  of 
Riiodes  in  1402,  occupies  a  projecting  rock  on  the  e.  side  of  the  liarbor,  which  is  shallow 
but  Avell  sheltered,  and  resorted  to  by  Turkish  cruisers.  Some  ship-building  is  carried 
on.     Pop.  .stated  at  about  11,000.  .,-i         .■.        '    -^ 
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BOOK,  a  distinct  literary  production  in  one  or  more  volumes;  but  the  term  B.  is  also 
api)licil  to  a  treatise,  or  grouj)  of  <'liapt('rs,  lorniiuii'  a  part  ol'  avoltnnc,  and  traditionally 
it  signilit's  a  narrative,  or  record  of  some  Iciud  iu  tlie  form  (if  a  roil:  "  Ivo,  a  roll  of  a 
book  was  tlierein ;  and  lie  spread  it  i)efore  me;  and  it  was  written  within  and  without." — 
Ezi'k.  ii.  9,  10.  The  term  has  a  similar  meaning  in  Euglisli  law  pliraseology.  "  In  tlie 
court  of  excliequer,  a  roll  was  anciently  denominated  a  book,  and  so  continues  in  some 
instances  till  this  day.  An  oath  as  old  as  the  time;  of  Edward  I.  runs  in  this  form  .  '  A'.-.d 
you  shall  deliver  into  the  exche(iuer  a  ])oolv  fairly  written,'  etc.,  liut  llie  B.  delivereu 
into  the  court  iu  fulfillment  of  this  oath  has  always  lieeu  a  roil  of  parchment." — Godson 
and  Burke  On  the  Lam  of  Putentu  and  C'lyyiujUU  (Loud.  1851,  p.  o23). 

The  word  B.  is  from  tlie  Anglo-Sa.xon  Ik)i\  and,  with  .some  modifications  of  spelling, 
is  common  to  all  the  Teutonic  and  t^candinaviau  languages  (Ger.,  hnch;  Dutch,  hoik).  It 
is  believed  to  be  derived  from  tlie  same  root  as  h^ch  (Angl.-Sax.  hoc;  Ger.  hvrhe;  Icel. 
beykt',;  Dnich,  beuke),  the  earliest  writing  among  tliose  nations  having  been  executed  on 
the  inner  t)ark  of  the  beech-tree,  or  ])eihaps  carved  on  beech  boards.  The  Greek  word 
for  a  B..  bihloH,  or  more  commonly,  bibiion.  is  derived  frmn  tlie  Egyplinn  appellation  for 
the  })lant  papyrus  (q.v.).  Th*;  J.,atin  word  Ubci\  a  B.,  is  derived  Irom  the  name  of  the 
cellvdar  tissue  of  tlie  papyrus,  instead  of  the  plant  itself.  By  the  Greeks,  a  collection 
of  books  was  called  blhUoihccit,  and  by  tlie  Romans,  Ubrarui;  hence  the  French  term 
bibUothique,  and  the  English  word  libnii y:  hence,  also,  the  Uhr/irii,  oi-  Ixiok-writers,  and 
bihlwpohf,  booksellers,  of  the  Konians.  Eroperlj'  prcpaied  in  long  strips,  the  papyrus 
was  wound  round  small  cylinders,  or  rollers,  which  in  Latin  were  styled  rohtviiiui ; 
hence  the  English  word  volume.  As  the  ita])yrus  has  al.'^o  given  the  term  ]iaper  to  the 
moderns,  it  has  played  an  impoitant  part  in  the  naming  of  wliat  concerns  books.  Besides 
papyrus,  however,  the  ancients  u.sed  ]  archment  and  other  niaterials  for  the  fabrication 
of  tlieir  books;  and  wlien,  b}'  the  capture  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs  in  the  7th  c,  the  papy- 
rus pitmt  could  no  longer  be  procured,  parchment  was  the  material  generally  cmjilojad. 

By  the  Romans  after  the  Augustnn  r.ge.  the  art  of  fabricating  l)ooks  reached  a  degree 
of  proliciency,  along  with  the  advancement  in  literatuie.  The  papyrus  was  carefully 
prepared;  one  side  was  reserved  for  the  wiiting,  and  tlie  other  was  colored  with  salTu  n 
or  cedar  oil.  Tlie  writing  was  efl'ecleel  by  a  pen  made  of  a  retd  (c(damit»),  of  which  the 
best  kinds  were  supposed  to  be  found  in  j'gypt.  The  ink  {afra')ut7i(vm)  was  very  duia- 
ble.  In  several  rolls  found  at  Ilerculaiieum,  the  Roman  ink,  after  being  interred  many 
centuries,  is  still  iu  good  preservation.  When  a  Roman  author  wished  to  give  his  book 
to  the  world,  a  copy  was  put  into  the  hands  of  transcribers  {Hbrard),  by  -whom  a  certain 
number  of  copies  were  produced.  From  these  transcribers,  who  were  equivalent  to  our 
modern  printers,  the  copies  ])assed  to  a  class  of  artists  {HhKirioli),  who  ornamented 
them  W'itli  fanciful  titles,  margins,  and  terminations.  The  rolls  were  finished  for  use  by 
llie  bt/>l((f]H'(/i,  or  book-binders;  and  last  of  all.  thej'  were  offered  for  sale  by  the  bibliojoUp, 
or  book-.seliers.  A  copy  of  one  of  the  esteemed  product, ons  of  a  Roman  author — as,  for 
example,  a  copy  of  Virgil  or  Horace — was  an  elegiintly  done-up  roll,  about  13  in.  in 
depth,  wound  round  a  cylinder,  the  two  ends  of  which  were  decorated  with  ivory  or  metal 
knob.s.  Outside,  it  bore  various  decorations  along  with  the  title,  and  for  safety  was  put 
in  a  neat  case  of  parchment  or  wocd,  which  also  bore  sundry  orni;mental  devices,  includ- 
ing perhaps  a  portrait  of  the  author.  A  l-ook-sellers  sl.cp  in  ancient  Rome  would  prob- 
ably sliow  a  collection  of  scrolls,  less  or  n:ore  ornamented,  not  unlike  in  appenrance  to 
modern  small  maps  mounted  on  rollers;  and  in  this  form  books  would  be  handed  about 
and  read.  Prized  for  their  rarity  and  ccstliness,  these  scroll-books  were  kept  wilhgieat 
care  in  cases,  or  round-shaped  boxes  with  lids,  made  of  cedar;  the  odor  of  that  wood 
tieiug  a  preservative  against  mollis  and  other  destructive  insects.  Romans  Mith  a  liter- 
ary taste  carried  one  of  these  boxes  of  scrolls  with  them  as  a  portable  library.  A  public 
lil)rary  comprised  a  large  variety  of  these  boxes,  and  must  have  had  the  appcaranee  of 
a  collection  of  round  canisters.  Yet  tlie  Romans  did  not  invarndily  mnke  ll.eir  bi  oks 
m  rolls;  in  .some  instances,  they  used  leaves  of  lead,  which  luid  1  ecu  beaten  thin  with  a 
hnmmer,  and  also  leaves  of  wood  covered  with  wa::;  thcf-^e  Icoselj'  connected  at  the  back 
A\  itli  rings,  may  be  viewed  as  the  rude;  original  of  the  modern  l)ook.  At  Ilereulaneum. 
books  of  this  kind,  called  tablets,  have  been  discovered  in  perfect  preservation. 

In  producing  books  during  the  middle  ages,  the  plan  of  rolls  was  dismisse  d,  and  that 
of  leaves  sewed  together  and  inclosed  in  boanls  came  generally  into  use.  The  n-atevial 
employed  was  still  parchment.  ])repare(l  from  the  skins  of  goats,  sheep,  deer,  imd  other 
animals;  for  although  the  art  of  making  jiaper  was  known  in  the  9th  c,  this  new  mate- 
rial came  slowly  into  use.  The  fabricators  of  the  books  were  for  the  most  part  different 
orders  of  monks,  more  particularly  the  Benedictines  (q.v.),  a  learned  and  indu.^lrious 
body  of  men.  whose  peaceful  estaltlisjiments  were  lonu"  the  great  centers  \s  hence  litera 
ture  was  dispersed  in  ages  of  inlellectual  darkness  and  social  disorder  At  the  liead  of 
the  book  manuf.ieturing  depariment  in  the  monastery  was  the  imnftriav,  wiio,  besides 
taking  charge  of  the  library,  gavi;  out  books  to  be  co{)ied.  along  with  the  pens.  ink.  and 
parchment  recpiii'ed  by  the  transcribers.  Some  of  tlie  n.onks  were  allowt-d  to  transcribe 
in  the  solitude  of  their  cells,  hut  tlie  business  of  transcription  was  conducted  cliietly  iii 
an  apartment  called  the  xrripfonum,  which  was  provided  with  ranges  of  desks  and 
forms.  There,  the  .scribes  or  co]^yists,  who  were  under  strict  regulations  as  to  keeping 
silence,  carried  on  their  tedious  but  useful  labors.  The  writing  was  eJfected  lu  dis 
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tinctly  formed  letters  in  nn  old  cliaractcr;  rcLrularitj'  in  the  lines  and  pages  heing  secured 
by  previous  ruling.  There  was  an  injunciioii  tiiat  no  one  should  on  any  account  altera 
single  letter  or  word,  without  ihe  sanction  of  tlie  superior.  Willi  all  the  care  that  wjis 
bestowed,  however,  errors  crept  in,  and  were  repeated  from  coi)y  to  copy,  sf)meof  vvhicii 
mistakes  iiave  sorely  puzzled  the  scholarly  inquirers  of  later  times.  'I'lu-re  was  a  divi- 
sion of  labor  in  the  monasteries.  'i"o  some  of  the  monks  was  assigned  the  duty  of  throw- 
ing in  emiiellishments.  With  leaf-gold  and  lirilliant  water-colors,  tliey  adorned  the 
(It'votii)nal  works,  lives  of  saints,  and  copies  of  tlie  Scrijituii's  willi  j)ictoriMi  illustra- 
tions and  fancifully  illuminated  letters  at  the  begi.ming  of  chapters,  liy  another  class 
of  these  monkish  artists,  the  books  were  bound  in  styles  suitable  to  the  quality  of  the 
works.  In  man}'  instances,  the  binding  was  superb.  The  boards  of  wood,  covered 
with  leather  or  velvet,  were  decorated  with  i)recious  stones  and  devices  in  metal;  and  in 
front,  the  volume  was  held  together  with  clasps  of  gold  or  silver-gilt.  Skelton,  tlie  poet- 
laureate,  in  his  Gdiidiid  of  Laurel,  written  about  the  year  1510,  rapturously  alludes  to 
the  splendid  bindings  of  those  old  times: 

With  that  of  the  boke  losende  were  the  claspis: 

The  margeiit  was  illiiaiyiud  all  witli  golden  rallies 

And  Ijyse,  enpicturid  wUh  gressoppes  and  waspis, 

With  t>iitterHyis  and  fre^he  pecoke  taylis, 

Enrtorid  with  Howris  and  slimy  snaylis; 

Envivid  (eniiiuid)  pictuiis  well  towehid  and  quikly; 

It  would  liaiie  made  a  man  hole  that  had  be  right  .sekely, 

To  beholde  iiow  it  was  garnisshyd  and  bounde, 

Encouerde  oner  with  gi^lde  of  tissew  tyne; 

Tlie  elaspis  and  bully  jns  were  worth  a  thousande  pounde; 

With  balassis*  and  charbuncles  the  Ijordersdid  shyne; 

With  auruvi  musicanii  euery  other  li'ue 

Was  wry  tin: 

"  A  book  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Tcrtas  Sanrtus  Ctifhbertl,  preserved  in  the 
Cottonian  library,  is  a  line  specimen  of  Saxon  caligraphy  and  decoration  of  the  7th 
century.  It  was  written  by  Eadfrid.  Bishop  oF  Durham;  and  Ethelwold,  his  successor, 
executed  the  illuminations,  the  capitals,  and  oIIilt  illustrations,  with  infinite  labor  and 
elegance.  Bilfrid,  a  monk  of  Durham,  covered  the  liook  and  adorned  it  with  gold  and 
silver  plates  set  with  precious  stones.  We  find  also  that  Dageus,  a  monk  who  flourished 
in  Ireland  in  the  early  part  of  the  6th  c,  was  a  skillful  caligraphist,  and  manufactured 
and  ornamented  binding  in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones."' — [ImneWx T/i'/niri/ mfotke 
Bovlca  of  ihe  Aiidrntx  (Lontl.  184:5).  Books  of  a  common  quality  w^'re  plainly  bound 
in  parcliinent,  and  instead  of  clasps  they  Avere  tied  in  front  with  thongs,  in  order  to 
enable  monasteries  to  sustain  the  expense  incurred  by  their  iiook-fabricating  establi.^h- 
jiients,  they  were  occasionally  endowed  with  lands  by  pious  laymen,  the  becpiests  being 
expressly  for  "  the  making  and  mending  of  books."  Among  the  works  produced  were 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  part;  i)reviaries  or  books  of  pray.'i'S  used  in  the 
church  service.-?;  missals,  psalters,  books  in  philosophy,  and  copies  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  and  fathers;  also  legends  of  the  saints.  Books  of  history,  poetry,  romance, 
etc.,  were  less  commonly  transcribed;  though,  from  the  extent  of  some  of  the  medueval 
libraries,  these  and  various  other  su!)]  'Cts  were  not  neglected.  Indeed,  but  for  the 
jnoiiks  we  should  have  possessed  scarcely  any  chronicles  of  the  middle  ages;  nor  are  we 
less  indebted  to  them  for  the  preservation  of  those  clas.sics  which  are  now  habitually 
used  in  our  colleges  and  academies. 

The  method  of  dispersing  the  books  was  not  less  remarkable  than  that  of  their  tran 
«cription.  Some  of  the  books  were  sold  at  exorbitant  prices;  some  were  executed  to  the 
order  of  kings,  nobles,  and  church  dignitaries;  some  were  exchanged;  and  some  found 
llieirway  into  tiie  hands  of  the  stafionirii,  or  dealers  in  books,  in  the  principal  cities  It 
was  customary  to  lend  books  for  transcription,  under  an  agreement  to  receive  an  addi- 
tional copy  on  their  return.  In  all  cases  of  lendiun:  books,  penalties  were  stipulated  to 
be  paid  in  the  event  of  their  not  being  restored  Latterly,  there  sprang  up  a  practice 
among  the  .s'cfY/«/)^/m  of  Paris,  and  some  other  cities,  of  lending  out  books,  at  certain 
rates,  on  the  i)rinciple  of  a  circulating  library  (([.  v.),  by  which  means  the  poorer  class  of 
students  and  others  were  accommodated.  In  these  later  times,  also,  as  we  approach  the 
period  when  printing  superseded  transcription,  the  process  of  copying  books  began  to 
be  undertaken  by  la}'  scribes  for  a  livc'lihond,  of  which  there  were  examples  in  I^ondon. 
To  the  monks,  however,  and  also  to  some  orders  of  nuns,  belongs  the  unspeakable  merit 
of  having  not  only  supplied  the  religious  orders  with  the  books  which  were  in  daily  use, 
but  tlio.se  which  replenished  the  libraries  of  the  learned  and  wealth)',  until  their  inge- 
nious craft  was  supplanted  by  that  of  the  printer  and  bookseller.  In  the  hiuher-class 
mona.sterics  there  were  libraries  of  from  500  to  1.000  volumes;  but  many  of  the  i)Oorer 
conventual  establishments  could  boast  of  no  more  than  from  20  to  30  books.  In  the  list 
f)f  elfecis  which  belonged  to  a  monastery  in  Scotland — St.  Serf,  on  an  island  in  Loch 
Leven — there  appear  only  16  books;  and  j'et,  in  this  poorly  provided  insular  establish 
ment,  the  prior,  Andrew  Winioun  (1420),  completed  his  0 riff/]/ n ale  Cnniykil  of  SrolUmd, 
a  work  in  ver.se,  whicli  is  not  less  valuable  as  a  picture  of  ancient  manners  than  as  a 
specimen  of  the  attainments  of  the  old  monkish  writers.     But  there  are  said  to  have 

•  Bala!=s1<— mbleK. 

*  Auimn  Humcuiii— mosaic  gold. 
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been  instances  of  a  greater  scarcity  of  books  than  in  St.  Serf's.  Often,  only  two  or 
three  breviaries  and  missals,  u  psalter,  and  a  copy  of  tlie  Gospels,  were  all  the  books 
owned  b}' a  religious  bouse.  The  posse.s.sion  of  an  entire  copy  of  the  Scriptures  (the 
Laliii  version  of  St.  Jerome)  gave  immense  importance  to  a  monastery  or  church.  Nor 
was  this  .surprising,  •when  the  enormous  labor  of  transcribing  a  liible,  letter  by  letter, 
IS  considered.  Alcuin,  a  native  of  England,  and  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  inge- 
nious monks  of  his  time,  occupied  him.Neif  from  about  778  to  800  A.U.,  a  space  of  22 
years,  in  making  a  copy  of  the  Bible  for  the  emperor  Charlemagne.  This  ancient  and 
e.xtremely  interesting  monument  of  piety  and  labor  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
became  pos.se.ssed  of  it  for  the  sum  of  £750.  The  museum  is  also  enriched  with  a  variety 
of  mi.ssals  and  otherworks  executed  by  the  monks.  In  the  present  day,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  value  put  upon  books,  even  of  a  common  order,  or 
of  the  prodigious  care  which  was  taken  of  them,  during  the  mid<lle  ages.  To  preserve 
tijem  from  embezzlement,  they  were  in  some  cases  chained  to  shelves  and  reading  desks; 
and  in  the  tiwellings  of  nobles,  a  volume  might  be  seen  chained  to  a  table  in  llie  iiall, 
for  the  use  of  such  nn^mbers  of  the  family  as  were  able  to  read. 

The  estaldishment  of  universities  in  the  12th  c.  greatly  stimulated  the  manufacture 
of  books  by  Irau.scription.  more  ])articularl3'  those  classics  and  philosophical  treatises 
that  were  r'e(iuired  b}'  students  in  tiie  colleges.  The  anxiety  of  the  authorities  in  these 
schools  of  learning  to  insure  accuracy  in  the  text-books,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  use  (jf 
books  of  an  improper  kind,  led  to  the  establishment  of  censorships  and  privileges  which 
interfered  with  the  preparation  of,  and  tratlic  in,  books,  long  after  the  invention  of  i)rint- 
ing.  Unfortunately,  while  this  art  was  superseding  the  ancient  process  of  transcription, 
the  convulsions  con.sequeut  on  the  reformation  caused  an  enormous  destruction  of 
books.  In  England,  the  libraries  of  monasteries,  representing  the  labor  of  a  thousand 
years,  were  mercilessly  destroyed  on  the  spot,  or  carried  off  and  consumed  in  base  pur- 
jioses,  without  a  thought  as  to  their  value.  In  Scotland,  the  monastic  libraries  which 
liad  escaped  the  ravages  of  Danish  and  other  invaders,  were  similarly  destroyed.  The 
same  fate  overtook  The  ancient  monastic  libraries  of  France  at  the  revolution.  See 
LrBU.vuiEs. 

In  consequence  of  these  deplorable  events,  as  well  as  the  perishableness  of  books 
copies  of  works  prior  to  the  invention  of  printing  exist  only  as  rare  and  valuable  curi- 
osities. Even  of  the  early  printed  books,  there  are  compar:itively  few  copies  extant. 
In  England,  books  of  improved  typography  and  binding,  adapted  for  ordinary  libraries, 
date  no  further  back  than  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  In  proportion  as  literature  has 
been  popularized,  books  have  diminished  in  bulk  and  costliness.  In  the  lOtli  and 
ITtli  centuries,  the  ordinary  sizes  of  books  were  folio  and  quarto;  and  as  works  of 
these  huge  dimensions  emi)raced  light  as  well  as  much  ponderous  literature,  a  popular 
poet  u.ses  no  metaphor,  when  he  observes  that  ladies  "  read  the  books  they  could  not 
lift."  The  dignilied  quartn  survived  in  imaginative  literature  even  till  our  own  times; 
for  it  was  in  this  costly  form  that  the  early  editions  of  the  poetry  of  Scott.  Byron, 
and  others  made  their  appearance.  Excepting  for  special  purpo.ses,  all  such  large 
sizes  arc  happily  superseded  by  octavos  and  still  lesser-sized  books.  Forms  and 
prices  are  no  longer  for  the  few.  but  for  "the  million."  And  copies  of  the  Bible, 
instead  of  being  chained  to  shelves  and  desks,  and  being  valued  at  hundreds  of  pounds, 
are  now  scattered  in  myriads  at  the  easy  charge  of  a  shilling. 

The  dimensions  of  printed  books  are  regulated  by  the  size  and  form  of  the 
i>lieets  of  paper  of  which  they  are  composed.  A  sheet,  being  folded  in  the  middle, 
forms  two  leaves,  or  four  pages;  and  a  book  of  this  size  is  called  a  folio.  When  the 
sheet  is  again  folded,  so  as  to  make  four  leaves,  or  eight  pages,  it  forms  a  quarto.  The 
quarto,  being  folded  across,  so  as  to  make  eight  leaves,  or  sixteen  pages,  forms 
an  octavo.  By  folding  the  sheet  into  twelve  leaves,  or  twenty-four  pages,  we  make 
a  duodecimo;  and  if  into  eighteen  leaves,  or  thirty-six  pages,  we  form  an  octodecimo. 
Below  this  there  are  small  books  of  different  denominations,  and  which  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  pocket  editions.  Booksellers  are  accu.stomed,  in  speech,  to  Anglicize  the 
terms  for  the  sizes  of  books,  with  little  regard  to  the  pro])er  terminations— as  4to, 
8vo,  r2nio.  18mo,  24mo.  32mo,  48mo,  etc.  For  a  long  period,  printing-paper  was  made 
chiefiv  of  three  sizes,  respectively  called  royal,  demy,  and  crown;  and  according  as  any 
one  of  these  was  employed,  the  size  of  the  book  was  large  or  small.  Demy,  however, 
was  the  most  commonly  used,  and  the  demy  8vo  may  be  said  to  have  become  the  estab- 
lished form  of  standard  editions  of  books.  As  by  means  of  the  paper-making  machine, 
paper  is  made  in  webs,  and  can  be  cut  into  every  imaginable  size  of  sheet,  and  as  print- 
ing-machines can  print  very  large  surfaces,  the  sizes  of  books  are  now  comparatively 
arbitrary;  thouuh,  for  convenience,  the  old  names  remain,  with  the  difference,  that 
inste<id  of  the  12mo.  a  not  very  dissimilar  size,  called  the  post-8vo,  has  come  extensively 
into  use.     The  size  of  the  present  work  is  large  royal  8vo. 

A  thin  kind  of  book,  consi.sting  of  a  few  sheets  sewed  or  stitched  together,  without 
boards,  is  called  a  iiamphlet — a  term  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  French  words  par 
filet.  "  bj- a  thread."  The  French  term  brochure  (from  hrocher,  to  stitch),  signifying 
pamphlet,  is  coming  into  use;  as  also  the  French  word  Im-aison,  signifying  a  portion  of 
a  book  (group  of  volumes)  published  separately.  For  an  account*  of  the  modern 
tratlic  in  books,  we  refer  to  the  article  Book  tradk.  w.c. 


BOOKBINDING,  the  art  of  connecting  together  in  a  durable  and  convenient 
niaiiiuT  the  several  parts  of  a  book.  Tlie  craft  of  the  booiibinder  is  older  lh:iii 
that  of  tlie  printer.  As  noticed  in  the  preceding  article,  the  Konians  had  tl;(ir 
bihliopeqi  for  doing  up  their  books  in  rolls;  and  during  the  middle  nges,  llie 
binding  of  books  in  a  square  form  %vas  executed  by  certain  orders  of  monks 
As  the  first  style  of  typograpliy  was  an  imitation  of  the  penmanship  employed  in 
Bibles  and  Missals,  so  Avas  tlie  binding  of  the  tirst  jiriiited  bocjks  only  a  copy  of  what 
had  l)e('n  usual  in  doing  up  voluini's  of  manuscript.  IJut  as  printing  greatly  mullipiicd 
books,  binding  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the  munks  and  other  iugenujus  men  who  hud 
hitherto  carried  it  on,  and  assumed  the  character  of  a  widely  disjx'rsed  mechanical 
art,  which,  like  other  useful  arts,  has  gone  on  improving  till  the  jjreserit  day  It  says 
little  for  the  taste  or  tact  of  the  Germans,  that  they,  the  inventors  of  prirjting,  should 
have  long  since  been  left  behind,  not  alone  as  regards  ly])()graj)hy,  btit  binding,  and 
everything  else  connected  with  the  i)rej)araliun  of  books.  The  P^rench  have  exerted 
their  fine  artistic  taste  in  binding,  and  t;ike  the  lead  in  this  branch  of  art  among 
continental  nations.  In  the  French  langu:ige,  the  term  relieur,  used  for  bookbinder,  has 
oddly  enough  tlie  same  root  as  vdigion  (religo,  to  bind  again).  To  the  P^nglish  belongs 
the  merit  of  carrying  the  art  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection;  for  no  bookbinding  in 
the  world  excels  that  of  London  iu  solidity,  elasticity,  and  elegance — the  three  great 
requisites  of  a  well-bound  book — which  have  been  arrived  at,  not  less  from  skill  in 
manipulation,  than  the  excellence  of  tools,  and  the  prices  which  are  ungrudgingly 
paid  by  Avealthy  book-fanciers.  Reaching  this  advanced  stage,  bookbinding  forms 
a  regidar  craft,  distinct  from  printing  and  bookselling,  though  m  country  towns  it  is 
sometnnes  united  with  these  professions.  Proiieiiy  conducted,  it  is  divided  into  the 
three  departments  of  preparing,  forwarding,  and  finishing;  but  iu  these  there  are  many 
suljdivisions  of  labor,  a  few  of  which  may  be  referred  to. 

On  coming  from  the  press,  sheets  are  first  dried  by  being  hung  on  poles  for  a  length  of 
time,  and  then  smoothed  by  pressure,  singly,  between  glazed  mill  boards  in  a  powerful 
hydraulic  press.  They  are  next  collated  or  arranged  in  distinct  books  in  quires,  in  which 
form  they  are  delivered  to  the  publisher.  If,  however,  for  imniciiiate  sale  in  "cloth 
boards,"  the  sheets  are  transferred  in  masses  from  the  printer  to  the  binder,  and  treated 
as  follows:  The  first  operation  is  to  fold  the  .sheets,  by  means  of  a  small  instrument  called 
a  folder.  The  object  is  to  fold  down  the  different  pages  .so  as  to  fall  on  one  another;  and 
on  the  perfect  accuracy  with  which  this  is  performed  depends  the  proper  binding  of  the 
book.  Though  machines  for  folding  have  been  invented,  and  for  .some  kinds  of  work 
prove  satisfactory,  much  of  this  operation  is  still  performed  by  hand:  usually  the  work 
is  done  by  girls.  After  being  folded,  the  sheets  of  the  book  are  gathered  and  collated 
according  to  the  "signatures,"  A,  b,  etc.,  which  are  iiruited  at  the  bottom  of  the  first 
page  of  each  sheet.  The  books  so  made  up  and  eomi)leted,  are  now  pressed  to  a  proper 
soriditj\  by  being  placed  in  quantities  in  a  hydraulic  press.  The  next  i)rocess  is  to  saw 
indentations  in  the  back  of  the  book,  preparatory  to  sewing.  If  only  a  few  volumes  are 
to  be  sawed,  the  operation  is  executed  with  a  tenon  saw;  when,  however,  there  are  Inrge 
numbers,  the  books  are  placed  on  a  machine  with  revolving  saws,  which  instantaneously 
effect  all  the  indentations.  The  books  are  next  sewed  on  a  fjame,  each  sheet  being 
attached  by  a  thread  to  cords  across  the  back.  The  sewing,  though  sometimes  done  by 
a  machine,  is  chiefiy  executed  by  girls.  On  being  removed  from  the  sewing-fiamc,  tlie 
book  receives  its  "  waste  papers,"  which  are  pasted  to  the  back  on  each  side.  T  he  Look 
is  now  "  trimmed,"  by  being  cut  on  the  edges  by  a  knife-appariitus.  In  some  instances, 
this  is  effected  by  the  plough-machine  on  the  screw  lying  bench,  in  others,  the  books  are 
piled  on  a  machine,  beneath  a  broad  knife,  which  descends  like  a  guillotine,  and  a  large 
number  are  cut  with  amazing  expedition.  The  books  are  next  glued  on  the  back,  to 
impart  a  certain  degree  of  firmness.  After  this,  they  are  "  backed"  by  means  of  a 
machine,  which  imparts  a  certain  roundness  to  the  back,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  sent 
for  the  board.s.  The  book,  with  a  slip  of  canvas  pasted  on  the  back,  is  now  ready  for 
receiving  the  boards,  which  are  previously  cut  in  large  quantities  by  a  machine. 

The  preparing  and  attaching  of  the  cover  forms  the  final  .stage  of  the  process.  For 
the  Avhole  of  the  class  of  boarded  books  we  have  been  desciibing,  there  is  a  method  of 
making  "cases."  A  case  consists  of  cloth  or  paper  ]iasted  on  two  boards,  the  distance 
of  the  boards  from  each  other  being  eqvud  to  the  thickness  of  the  book.  The  case  being 
finished,  receives  the  book,  to  which  it  is  attached  chiefly  by  pasting  it  to  the  canvas  of 
the  back  and  the  blank  or  waste  paper  on  each  .side.  When  the  cases  are  in  paper,  they 
are  at  once  applied  in  this  manner,  and  the  i)ooks  may  be  said  to  be  finished  and  ready 
for  sale.  Such  is  the  mode  of  doing  up  that  prodigious  host  of  flasiiil}'  covered  volumes 
whicli  forms  a  leading  product  of  the  cheap  press.  If  the  cases  are  in  cloth,  there  are 
additional  manipulations,  in  all  of  which  machinery  is  employed. 

Formerly,  the  ornamental  and  other  work  on  the  out-side  of  books  was  executed  in  a 
tedious  and  expensive  way  by  hand.  Now,  the  operation,  at  least  as  regards  cloth  boards, 
is  done  by  two  or  three  impressions  in  a  steam-wrought  arming  press;  not  more  than  half 
a  minutebeing  employed  to  do  what  in  the  olden  time  would  have  occupied  a  week. 
This  improvement,  the  greatest  in  the  art  of  l)ook  binding,  has  been  facilitated  by  an 
advance  in  the  artistic  skill  of  designers,  by  advancements  iu  the  art  of  die-sinking,  and  by 
corresponding  adaptations  of  machinery — the  whole  united  working  towards  an  end. 


m  Bookbinding, 

liook-keepiug. 

When  it  is  deemed  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  attractiveness,  to  stamp  a  peculiar  device 
on  the  covers  of  a  booli.  of  "which  thousands  are  required,  the  design  is  referred  to  an 
artist,  wlio.  devoting  himself  to  this  branch  of  his  profession,  devises  sometiiing  aj^pro- 
priateand  original.  His  design,  drawn  on  paper,  is  cut  in  brass  or  steel;  and  this,  iu  the 
form  oLa  mcfal  l)lock,  gives  the  stamp  at  a  blow  by  the  arming-press.  When  the  design 
is  to  be  gilt,  leaf-gold  is  previously  applied.  The  block  being  heated,  gives  u  tirm  and 
clear  impression.  kSuch  is  the  expeditious  method  of  titling  and  ornamenting  with  blank 
and  gold  tooling  the  cloth-covered  l)ooks  that  are  now  generallj-  in  use. 

Books  bound  in  leather,  of  course,  go  througii  a  more  slow  and  careful  process  of  for- 
warding and  finishing.  Formerly,  the  folded  sheets  were  l)eateu  with  a  broad  faced 
hammer  on  a  stone,  but  now  they  are  squeezed  between  steel  rollers,  to  give  them  the 
required  solidity.  The  sewing,  gluing  of  the  back,  backing  singly  with  a  iiammer,  and 
the  other  manipulations  which  follow,  .are  all  effected  with  great  deliberation  and  nicety ; 
and  in  this  department  of  binding  the  highest  class  of  operatives  are  emi)loyed.  At  one 
time,  tiie  titling  of  l)ound  books  was  executed  letter  b,y  letter,  and  comparatively  few 
men  had  sufficient  skill  and  steadiness  of  hand  to  produce  good  work.  Kow,  lettering 
is  sometimes  done  by  means  of  metal  types  put  together  in  a  small  case;  though,  when 
numbers  are  to  be  executed,  the  title  iscut  in  block.  It  is  usual  also  to  apply  stamps  iu 
block  to  the  sides  of  bound  books,  and  to  leave  only  the  finer  and  smaller  tooling  to  be 
done  by  hand.  Yet.  although  greatly  assisted  by  new  mechanical  contrivances,  the 
fini.sher  must  needs  be  a  kind  of  artist.  Coming  to  his  hands  Hat  and  solid,  and  with  its 
joints  well  formed,  through  the  previous  care  of  the  forwarder,  he  delivers  the  book  a 
perfect  work  of  art.  It  opens  easily,  and  lies  fiat  out  without  any  strain;  its  hinges  are 
finely  formed  without  crease;  and  "on  back,  edges,  and  sides,  the  tooling  claims  mathe- 
matical pre-  ision. 

A  method  of  fixing  together  the  leaves  of  a  book  by  means  of  caoutchouc,  or  India 
rubber,  instead  of  by  sewing,  has  been  invented.  The  sheets  are  cut  into  leaves,  and 
the  back  edges,  beiiig  laid  evenly,  receive  a  solution  of  this  tenacious  material.  As 
each  leaf  is  held  merely  by  the  caoutchouc  which  adheres  to  it.  the  book  can  be  made  to 
lie  very  flat;  but  this  new  kind  of  binding  .is  only  employed  for  maps,  or  books  of 
plates," and  does  not  seem  likely  to  come  into  general  use.  Another  novelty  in  binding 
is  the  substitution  of  wood  for  pasteboard  boards,  in  imitation  of  books  of  tmcient 
date.  Applied  only  to  some  costly  books  of  a  fanciful  kind,  this  must  be  con- 
sidered to  be  but  a  passing  caprice;  for  as  wood  is  liable  to  warp,  it  can  never  serve 
so  well  as  pasteboards. 

In  the  present  day,  the  binding-trade  is  pursued  in  various  distinct  branches.  There 
are  binders  who  devote  theni.selves  entirely  to  doing  up  books  in  doth  or  paper;  others 
execute  general  binding  in  leather;  a  third  class  bind  only  account-books;  a  fourth  con- 
fine their  workmanship  to  Bibles  and  prayer-books;  and  a  fifth  are  known  as  binders  of 
books  in  a  high  style  of  art.  A  common  defect  in  provincial  binding  is  a  want  of  taste. 
Strength  is  given  "without  elegance;  even  in  the  finest  kind  of  books,  there  is  often  a 
vulgarity  as  regards  the  colors  of  the  end  papers, -and  the  marbling  of  the  edges,  as  if 
thebinders  were  unconscious  of  proper  delicacy  of  effect.  The  same  thing  may  almost 
be  said  of  the  best  American  binding. 

Among  celebrated  English  binders  of  a  past  age,  the  foremost  place  is  usually  assigned 
to  Roger  Payne,  a  clever  but  wayward  being  who  ctirried  on  business  in  the  w.  end  of 
London  about  the  year  1770.  and  who,  from  his  unfortunate  habits,  died  in  great  pov- 
erty. His  reputation  as  a  binder  rests  principally  on  his  fine  tooling  and  choice  of  orna- 
ments, in  which  department  he  introduced  many  improvements.  The  greatest  of 
Payne's  successors  was  Charles  Lewis,  a  London  binder  (1786-1836),  whose  talent, 
according  to  Dr.  Dibdin,  "consists  in  uniting  the  taste  of  Roger  Payne  with  a  freedom 
of  forwarding  and  squareness  of  finishing  peculiarly  his  own.  His  books  appear  to 
move  on  silken  hinges;  his  joints  are  beautifully  squared,  and  wrought  upon  with  stud- 
ded gold;  and  in  his  inside  decorations  he  stands  without  a  compeer."  At  present, 
there  are  several  eminent  l)inders  in  London,  whose  forwarding  and  finishing,  as  well  as 
artistic  decoration,  have  given  them  a  deservedly  high  reputation.  w.  c. 

BOOK-CLUB,  or  Book-Society,  an  association  of  individuals  for  purchasing  and 
reading  new  books  as  thej'  issue  from  the  press,  which,  after  being  circulated  among  the 
members,  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  concern.  In  some  cases,  the  used  books  are 
di.sposed  of  by  auction  among  the  members.  Book-clubs  exist  in  many  of  the  large 
towns  and  rural  districts  of  Great  Britain.  Although  new  in  name,  and  mosMy  com- 
posed of  persons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  they  are  established  on  plans  .similar  to  the 
more  humble  class  of  reading  societies  which  Avere  common  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  In  some  places,  the  more  fashionable 
book-clubs  have  been  superseded  by  the  late  re-invigoration  of  the  .system  of  circulating 
libraries  (q.v.).  w.  c. 

BOOK-KEEPING  is  the  method  of  recording  business  transactions  in  a  set  of  blank- 
paper  books  kept  for  the  purpose,  by  all  classes  of  traders,  as  well  as  iu  various  kinds 
of  establishment.s.  Viewed  as  an  art.  book-keeping  was  first  brought  to  comparative 
perfection  by  the  merchant's  of  Genoa  and  other  cities  in  the  n.  of  Italy;  and  followed 
up  by  the  merchants  of  the  Netherlands,  it  has  been  brought  to  England,  in  which 
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couiitiy,  as  also  in  the  British  colonial  possessions  and  the  United  States,  it  is  now  car- 
ried on  in  the  best  manner  hy  professional  aecountauts  and  skilled  cleiks  in  couiitiiig- 
houses.  Tiie  hooks  employed  are  usually  of  a  folio  size,  strongly  bound.  For  security 
against  loss,  it  is  customary  to  remove  them  every  niglit  from  "the  desk  and  ordinary 
shelves  in  the  couuting-liouse  to  a  lire-proof  safe. 

Allliouiih  reduced  to  an  accurate  sysicui,  the  details  of  book-keeping  necessarily  dif- 
fer according  to  the  extent  and  the  nature  of  the  transactions  to  be  recorded.  In  all 
kinds  of  book-keeping,  however,  there  are  or  ouglit  to  be  certain  pervading  princi])les, 
to  which  we  shall  in  a  brief  way  refer.  Tlie  object  Is  to  keep  an  account  of  the 
goods  a  trader  buys  and  sells,  and  the  money  he  receives  and  I'.ays  away;  also  to  siiow, 
at  short  and  periodic  intervals,  the  exact  state  of  his  affairs — what  are  his  a.wr/.s- (property 
and  siuiis  of  money  owing  to  him),  and  what  are  his  (inbiUUex  (debts  owing  by  lum,  and 
other  pecuniary  obligations).  On  the  ])roper  accomijlishment  of  this  object  may  be  said 
to  deiH'iid  the  stability  and  the  rei)utation  of  tlie  trader.  Such  is  obviously  tbe  case, 
for,  ludess  a  i)erson  keep  an  acciu'ate  set  of  books  to  enable  him  to  ascertain  how  his 
affairs  stand,  he  nuist  in  a  great  measure  be  proceeding  upon  vague,  and  possibly  errone- 
ous conclusions;  the  result  of  which  may  be  insolvency  or  bankruptcy,  and  loss  of  good 
name.  In  many  instances,  bankruptcy  is  traced  to  no  other  cause  than  the  keeping  of 
an  insulticieiit  .set  of  books,  and  even  keeping  the.se  badly.  Viewed  as  credentials,  a 
merchant's  books  are  invested  with  a  certain  .sacredness  of  character.  Such  a  set  of 
them  is  to  be  kept  as  will  at  all  times  admit  of  a  satisfactory  statement  of  affairs  being 
made  u]).  On  this  account,  they  require  to  be  kept  with  great  neatness,  accuracy,  and 
perspicuity.  As  a  rule,  there  should  be  no  blotting,  no  scrai>ing  out  of  words  or  tig- 
ures,  and  "no  tearing  out  of  leaves — the  records  are  to  be  beyond  suspicion  of  falsi- 
fication. 

Single  Entry. — The  .simpler  kind  of  accounting  is  called  book-keeping  by  single 
entry;  the  ))rincipal  books  used  being  the  day-book,  iuvoice-book,  cash-book,  and  bill- 
book,  whicli  are  employed  for  recording  the  transactions  as  they  occur,  and  a  ledger,  to 
Avhieh  the  entries  are  afterwards  transferred,  under  the  names  of  the  parties  concerned. 
The  method  is  called  single  entry,  for  the  reason  that  the  items  are  entered  only  once  in 
the  accounts  in  the  ledger. 

Diiy-book. — The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  keep  a  daily  account  of  all  goods  sold  ou 
credit — that  is,  goods  not  paid  for  at  the  time  of  being  bought.  The  book  is  ruled  with 
a  date-line  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page,  and  with  double  money-lines  at  the  right- 
hand  side.  The  entry  of  a  transaction  C(;mpreliends  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  and 
beneath  it  a  note  of  the  articles  .sold,  with  the  prices  extended  to  the  first  money-column. 
The  gross  amount  added  up  is  extended  to  the  second  money-column ;  so  that  the  amount 
of  all  sales  may  easily  be  summed  up.  After  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  it  is  usual 
to  put  Dr.,  and  to  articles  in  the  entry  is  prefixed  I'o — the  meaning  of  these  insertions 
being  that  the  party  named  is  debtor  to  the  concern  for  the  articles  mentioned. 

iiicoice-book. — This  book,  which  is  similarly  ruled,  is  sometimes  called  the  credit  day- 
book. It  is  used  for  keeping  an  account  of  all  goods  bought  on  credit.  When  the  good.s 
are  bought,  an  invoice,  or  account  of  them,  accompanies  the  package,  or  is  received  by 
post,  and  on  being  checked  off,  the  items  are  copied  into  the  book.  After  the  name  of 
the  seller  of  the  goods  is  inscribed  the  contraction  Cr.,  and  to  the  items  entered  is  pre- 
fixed the  word  By— the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  party  named  is  creditor  by  having 
sold  the  articles  named.  For  the  sake  of  brivity,  .some  dealers  merely  enter  the  name 
of  the  creditor,  the  date,  and  the  amount;  and  preserve  the  invoices,  by  docketing  and 
tj'ing  them  up  in  parcels,  or  by  fastening  them  into  a  paper-hook  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose.    In  any  case,  the  invoices  shoidd  always  be  preserved. 

Cash-book. — In  this  is  kept  an  account  of  all  cash  received  and  paid,  and  of  discount 
received  and  allowed.  It  is  ruled  for  date  and  double  money-cohimns  on  each  page. 
Two  pages,  one  opposite  the  other,  are  required  for  the  entries;  that  on  the  left  hrnd 
for  entering  cash  received,  and  the  discount  allowed  by  the  trader;  that  on  the  right 
hand  for  tiie  cash  he  pays,  and  the  discount  allowed  to  him.  The  first  money-column 
on  each  page  is  for  the  discount,  and  the  second  for  the  cash.  For  example,  if  a  per- 
son settles  his  account,  amounting  to  £5,  less  a  discount  of  5X.,  the  sum  of  5<.  isentered 
in  the  first  column,  and  £4,  15s.  in  the  second;  by  which  means  a  record  is  kept  of 
accounts  settled  and  the  money  actually  received.  A  similar  explanation  applies  to  the 
"cash  paid  "  side.  At  the  close  of  business  for  the  day,  the  amounts  on  both  sides  r.re 
summed  up  and  balanced. 

Bill-book. — This  contains  an  account  of  all  "  bills  receivable" — that  is,  bills  of  whicli 
the  trader  is  to  receive  payment;  and  "bills  payable" — that  is,  bills  which  he  has  to 
pay.  Sometimes,  however,  in  the  ca.se  of  large  concerns,  these  two  classes  of  bills  have 
each  a  distinct  book.  The  books  are  ruled  in  a  particular  manner,  to  admit  of  an  explicit 
statement  of  dates,  amounts,  length  of  term,  and  other  partict^lars.     See  article  Bills. 

Ledger. — This  is  the  great  book  of  the  concern.  It  comprehends  an  abstract  of  the 
entries  in  the  day-book,  invoice-book,  cash-book,  and  bill-book,  the  wliole  collected  in  a 
methodic  form  under  the  names  of  the  various  persons,  whether  standing  in  the  relation 
of  debtors  or  creditors  to  the  trader;  and  not  onXy  so,  but  an  account  of  the  trader's  own 
private  debit  and  credit.  Two  sets  of  colums  are  assigned  to  every  person's  account,  one 
for  Dr.,  and  the  other  for  Cr.     The  copying  of  items  from  the  day-book,  etc.,  into  these 
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ledger  accounts,  is  termed  posting.  According  to  tlic  ordinary  practice,  liooks  are 
posted  after  short  and  regular  iutervals — uol  longer  than  a  uioiiili.  Hsiviiig  hooks  at 
all  times  well-posted  up  is  an  acknowledged  mark  of  a  good  man  of  business.  By  ineara 
of  a  well-posted  ledger,  and  an  inventory  of  stock  and  otliur  assets,  drawn  up  with  a 
prudent  regard  to  realizable  value,  the  tiader  is  able  at  the  end  of  a  year  to  make  a  iul- 
unce-sheet,  or  condensed  statement  of  Ids  aJlairs.  A  proper  bahmce-sheel  ought  to  sliow 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  foiiu  of  money,  stock,  debts,  etc. ;  also  ti;e  amount 
of  liabilities,  the  expenses  at  which  the  busiue.«s  has  been  conducted,  the  money  diawu 
on  private  account,  and  the  profit  that  is  over,  after  all  deductions  have  been  made. 

t?onie  other  books  of  a  subsidiary  kind  aie  kept  by  large  trading  houses — as  an  ofder- 
book,  in  which  copies  of  all  orders  are  entered:  a  t/uriiorunduin-h/jf/k;  an  (trcoiint  sales- 
book,  from  which  particulars  are  obtained  for  making  out  accounts  of  the  sales  of  goods 
which  may  have  been  sent  for  dispo.sal  on  conuni-ssion ;  a  stock-book,  in  whicli  an  inven- 
tory is  kept  of  the  stock  on  hand;  ;in  <iccoiiut-book,  to  contain  a  li.st  of  accounts;  a  irnre- 
/louKf-boi/k,  to  contain  an  account  of  the  quantities  of  goods;  a  letter-book,  into  which  let- 
ters sent  out  by  the  lirm  are  copied;  with  some  others. 

Willi  such  a  set  of  books,  and  a  few  additional  memoranda,  a  trader  could  doulit- 
less  strike  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  could  see  how  much  was  owing  to 
him,  how  mueh  he  was  owing  to  others,  how, much  he  had  spent,  and  how  much 
would  remain  over,  or  how  much  would  be  deficient,  after  all  accounts  ;);Y^and  con  were 
settled.  Jiut  by  tbis  elementary  routine  he  could  estsiblish  no  satisfactory  check  on  dif- 
ferent depariments  of  his  business;  and  for  large  and  complicated  concerns,  the  system, 
if  not  absolutely  valueless,  would  ]n'ove  exceedingly  imperfect.  What  the  wholesale 
trader  wants  is  a  process  of  checks — one  book  checking  another — the  whole  thing 
reduced  to  such  a  rigorousl}- methodized  system  of  ( ntries  that  everj-  fraction  is  thor- 
oughly accounted  for.  No  doubt,  lo  effect  this  elaborate  and  minute  system  of  B.,  a 
considerable  expense  is  incurred  for  clerks;  but  in  large  establishments  this  is  of  small 
account  in  comparison  with  the  advantages  that  are  secured. 

DoL'Bi.E  E.NTHY. — The  method  of  B.,  which  has  been  so  called,  is  only  an  extension  of 
that  alread}-  noticed.  The  distinct  peculiarity  in  double  entry  chieHy  concerns  the 
ledger.  Its  object  is  a  system  of  checks,  to  be  efTected  by  entering  transactions  in  the 
ledger  twice — first  to  the  debtor  of  one  set  of  accounts,  and  then  to  the  creditor  of 
another  set.  In  making  the  two  entries,  one  is  pointed  lo  an  account  under  the  name  of 
the  debtor  or  creditor,  and  the  other  is  po.stcd  to  an  account  under  the  head  of  the  goods 
that  have  been  bought  or  sold.  Take,  for  instance,  the  article  sugar.  Say  the  tiader 
purchases  a  hogshead  of  the  article  from  A.  Brown  &  Co.  He  first  enters  it  in  the  regu 
lar  way  to  the  CV.  of  A.  Brown  it  Co.,  and  then  turning  to  the  folio  headed  ".sucar."  he 
enters  it  on  the  Dr.  side  of  the  account  as  bought  from  A.  Brown  &  Co.  In  tlie  same 
way,  when  the  hogshead  is  sold  to  E.  Fia.ser&  Co.,  it  is  entered  first  to  the  Dr.  ol  these 
parties.  :uid  then  to  the  Cr.  side  of  sugar  as  sold  toE.  Eraser  &  (  o.  By  this  .system  of 
double  entries,  one  the  counterpart  of  the  other,  the  one  .'et  of  accounts  constantly 
checks  the  other  set;  a  trader  can  also  ascertain  liow,  wlieu,  and  at  what  prices  his 
proiierty  has  been  disposed  of. 

in  double  entry,  a  hook  called  a  journal  is  frequently  used.  The  entries  m  the  day 
book,  etc.,  are  ah.stracted  into  the  journal,  and  thence  posted  in  a  Inief  form  into  ihe 
ledger:  the  use  of  the  journal,  therefore,  is  only  to  save  llie  ledger  from  being  bur- 
dened v.ith  details. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  triumph  of  accountantslnp.  B.  by  double  entry,  or  by  the 
Italian  method,  as  it  is  .sometimes  called,  is  not  an  entire  safeguard  agawist  frauds  and 
fallacies  in  the  conducting  of  commercial  operations,  Avhieli.  indeinndently  of  every 
technical  aid,  requires  to  be  sustained  by  constant  integrity,  vigilance,  tind  di.scretion. 
Among  the  fallacies  in  the  method  of  keeping  books  which  are  ob.serv(d  to  sap  the  sta- 
bility of  the  most  gigantic  concerns,  are  two  so  conspicuous  as  to  demand  our  notice. 
The  first  consists  in  inchuling  bad  or  nearly  worthless  debts  in  the  jieriodical  lists  of 
asserts.  The  second  is  that  of  not  estimating  stock  at  its  realizable  value  only.  This 
last  may  be  said  to  be  a  common  error  among  traders,  many  of  whom,  without  any  evil 
intention,  and  simply  from  want  of  prudent  consideration  in  making  due  allowance 
for  depreciation  of  property,  delusively  and  gradually  slip  into  a  condition  of  hopeless 
insolvency. 

B.  forms  a  department  of  school  education  in  connection  with  penmanship  and  arilh 
metic.  There  are  various  useful  treatises  on  the  subject,  with  f<,rn:s  for  day-book, 
ledger  and  other  books.  Among  the  larger  and  more  comprehensive  of  this  class  of 
works  are  A  Complete  fii/stein  of  B"ok-keepinfi,  by  Benjamin  Booth  (Bond.  4to).  Jones' 
Science  of  Book-keeping  Exernplifed  (Jjond.  4to);  Prnctirol  Bock-lceepriug,  by  F.  H.  Carter, 
(Edin.).  Among  the  lesser  and  more  accessible  treatises  we  may  specify  Book-keeping 
bg  Single  and  Double  Entrg,  by  W.  Inglis  (Edin.).  It  is  pro])er,  however,  to  add, 
that  no  method  of  school  instruction  can  supercede  the  ]iractieal  knowledge  which  i.>  to 
be  procured  only  in  a  bus}^  and  well-conducted  counting-house.  w.  c. 

BOOZ-STALLS.    See  Book-trade. 

BOOK-TRADE,  the  business  of  dealing  in  books,  in  which  are  comprehended  two 
classes  of  persons — publishers,  who  prepare  and  dispose  of  books  wholesale;  and  book 
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sellers,  to  whom  tlio  rotailinsr  nf  books  more  proporl}''  bolonj^s.  Although  ordinarily 
di>linct,  the  two  jirofcssioiis  may  convciiicntly  be  treated  together.  While  publishing, 
apart  from  bookselliiii;',  is  of  modern  date,  tlu!  selling  of  Ijooks  is  as  old  as  tlie  origin  of 
literature.  Copies  of  the  works  of  aullmrs  in  manuscript  were  sold  in  the  eities  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Home.  Horace  celelirates  "the  brothers  Sosii"  as  eminent  book- 
selleis  [biJAiopoUt').  With  the  founchitioii  ot  several  universities  in  the  12th  c,  the  prepar- 
ation and  sale  of  books  increased:  but  llie  trade  of  bookselling  attained  to  imi)ortance 
only  after  the  invention  of  printing.  Tiie  lirst  ]»rinters  acted  also  as  booksellers,  and 
being  mostly  learned  men,  they  were  gciierall}'  tlu;  editors,  and,  in  .some  instances,  the 
author.s  of  the  works  which  they  produced.  See  Piiinting.  Faust  and  ScluelTer,  the 
partners  of  Gutenberg  ((],  v.),  earned  the  productions  ot  the  Mainz  ])ress  to  the  fair  of 
Frankfnrt-on  the- .Maine  and  to  Paris.  Some  msiances  of  division  of  the  two  Iminchcs, 
printing  and  bookselling,  occurred  in  the  15111  century.  John  Kynmann  of  Augsburg 
(1497-1522)  styled  himself,  at  the  conclusion  ot  his  publications.  "  Archibibliojiola  ot 
Germany."  in  con.sequence  of  the  JU'formation,  the  seats  of  learning  were  gradually 
removed  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  states  of  Germany,  and,  of  course,  tlie  book- 
sellers followed  their  customers. 

Migrating  from  place  to  place,  and  also  resorting  to  the  great  continental  fairs  for 
customers,  the  early  booksellers  became  known  as  tilntiojKtrii,  or  stationers,  from  the 
practice  of  statiomng  themselves  at  .stalls  or  booths  in  the  streets,  as  is  still  customary 
with  dealers  in  old  books.  The  term  .stationer  was  long  held  to  be  synonymous  with 
iMjokseller,  but  ip  riodern  times  it  is  more  commonly  api^Iied  to  dealers  in  paper  and 
other  writing  materials. 

Whether  S"ttled  or  migratory,  the  early  publishers  and  sellers  of  books  were  subject 
to  a  number  of  restrictions,  as  is  still  the  case  in  P^'rance  and  Russia.  In  England,  the 
book-trade  was  trammeled  by  royal  patents  and  proclamations,  decrees  and  ordinances 
of  the  star  chaml)er,  licenses  of  universities,  and  charters  granting  monojiolies  in  the 
.sale  of  iiariiciilar  classes  ot  works.  In  1556,  in  the  reign  of  INIary,  the  stationers'  com- 
pany of  London  was  constituted  by  royal  charter,  the  professed  aim  being  the  "removal 
of  great  and  detestable  heresies."  The  members  of  the  company  were  made  literary 
constables  to  search  for  books,  etc.,  and  it  was  ordered  "that  no  man  should  exercise 
the  mystery  of  printing,  unless  he  was  of  the  stationers' company,  or  had  a  license." 
The  charter,  which  was  conlirmed  by  Elizabeth  in  1559-GO,  in  effect  empowered  the 
company  to  make  ordinances  as  to  the  printing  and  sale  of  books,  and  to  e.\erci.se  an 
arbitrary  censorship  of  the  press.  The  Crown,  by  an  act  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  23,  com- 
monly called  the  "licensing  act,"  assumed  this  species  of  control  over  the  issue  of 
books.  The  licensing  act,  and  its  renewals,  ultimately  expired  in  1694.  By  the  first 
copyright  act,  8  Anne,  c.  19,  the  legislature  interposed  to  protect  the  rights  of  authors, 
and  to  relieve  them,  as  well  as  publi.shers,  from  the  thraldom  of  the  stationers'  com- 
pany. But,  by  the  .same  act,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbu."v,  the  lord  chancellor,  and 
certain  judges  in  England,  and  the  judges  of  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland,  were 
enip.)wered.  on  the  complaint  of  any  person,  to  regulate  the  prices  of  books,  and  to  fine 
those  who  sought  higher  pric(3S  than  they  enjoined.  This  provision  was  in  force  till 
173S,  when  it  was  abolished  by  the  act  12  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  From  this  time  the  book-trade 
was  free.  How  it  spread  and  nourished  may  be  best  learned  from  the  history  of  the 
literature  with  which  it  is  identified.  Subsequent  to  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  I., 
there  was  a  succession  of  men  of  literary  repute  connected  with  the  metropolitan  book 
tride;  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Cave,  the  conductor  and  publisher  of  the  (joitie- 
mills  Majazine,  and  early  patron  of  Samuel  Johnson;  Dodsley,  a  poet  and  dramatist, 
who  reaelied  the  head  of  the  bookselling  profession;  and  three  generations  of  the 
Nicholses.  We  might  also  include  Richardson  the  noveli.st,  a  printer,  who,  in  1754, 
liecame  master  of  the  stationer.s'  company.  The  names  of  Baldwin,  Rivington,  Long- 
man. Tonson,  Miller.  Cadell,  Dilley,  Lackington,  and  other.s,  will  also  be  as  familiar  a.s 
an  the  Knights,  Bolins,  and  Murrays  of  later  times. 

Now,  as  formerly,  the  book-trade  is  centered  in  London,  thougli  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  and  a  few  other  places.  There  are  various  reasons  for  London  iK'ing  the 
metro[)olis  ot  English  literature.  As  a  center  of  wealth,  taste,  and  intellect,  authors 
Uock  to.vards  it  as  an  agreeable  and  permanent  home,  and  find  in  the  library  of  the 
British  museum  the  most  ample  materials  frir  reference  and  study.  By  means  of  its 
system  of  railways,  and  its  port,  assorted  parcels  of  books  can  be  conveniently  desjiatched 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  world.  It  has  numerous  wholesale 
stationers,  and  abounds  in  printers,  l)ookbinders,  artists,  and  wood-engravers.  Sta- 
tioners' hall,  in  which  the  rights  to  literary  jirojierty  may  be  inscribed,  is  situated  in 
London.  Through  its  channels  of  literary  intelligence  and  criticism,  it  po.ssesses  the 
most  ample  means  of  making  new  works  known.  Throui:h  favor  of  the.se  circumstances. 
the  metropolis  becomes  the  cc^iter  of  the  British  book-t,;-ade;  almost  every  new  work 
floats  towards  it,  either  for  publication  or  to  be  issued  wholesale  on  commission.  In 
1878,  there  were  connected  with  the  book-trade,  within  the  bounds  of  the  post-offlce 
di-strict.  29f5  booksellers  who  were  also  publishers,  and  446  booksellers  alone.  Of  these, 
about  18  confined  their  business  almost  exclusively  to  the  sale  of  foreign  books,  and  15 
U.   the  publication  and  sale  of  law-books      Among  the  booksellers  arc  included  com- 
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mission-houses;  and  among  the  pul)lishi:iir  ostahlishmcnts  are  pcvcral  branchc"?  fron\ 
Edinhurgli  and  other  places.  The  London  hook-trade  is  partly  carried  on  ia  distinct 
departments;  miscellaneous  literature,  law  books,  medical  books,  educational  treati.«ie8, 
|)eriodicals,  etc.,  respectively  euira.<re  the  attention  of  publishers;  and  as  regards  religious 
books,  each  sect  may  be  said  to  have  jmblishers  and  booksellei'sof  itsown.  The  greater 
number  ot  the  publishing  and  commission  houses  are  situated  in  Paternoster  row  and  the 
courts  adjoining;  so  that  tiiis  part  of  the  city  has  become  the  great  and  ackiiowledged 
market  for  litertiturc.  In  Avhatcvcr  part  of  the  metropolis  books  are  jtrimarily  issued, 
they  may  be  found  in  one  of  the  estal)lishments  in  or  al)out  "  the  Row,"  by  which  mean.-; 
the  collecting  of  books  to  meet  country  or  foreign  orders  is  effected  at  once  on  tiie  spot. 
Every  commission-house  has  "  collectors,"  who,  with  bags,  are  seen  luuTying  aljout,  pick- 
mg  up  the  works  which  are  entered  iu  their  collecting-book.  When  not  so  found, 
books  are  said  to  be  "  out  of  print." 

In  Scotland,  after  struggling  through  an  age  of  similar  restrictions,  the  book-trado 
Avas  developed  about  the  middle  of  the  18tli  century.  In  Edinburgh,  it  was  followed  by 
Allan  Ramsay,  who  published  and  sold  his  own  songs,  and  his  still  more  charming 
pastoral.  Among  his  succes-sors  were  Donaldson,  Bell,  Elliot,  and  Creech,  each  eminent 
in  his  way;  more  lately,  the  trade  was  ably  sustained  by  Archibald  Constable,  the  first 
imbli.sher  of  the  EOinburfih  litcieio  and  Wdvoity  JS'oceh;  and  by  William  Blackwood, 
the  originator  of  Blackwood's  Maf/tizine;  still  more  recently  the  reputation  of  the  Edin- 
burgh book-trade  wa.s  maintained  by  the  late  Adam  Black,  publisher  of  the  Eneydopcedia 
Biitiinhica,  and  who,  besides  rising  to  the  highest  civic  honors,  becaine  member  of 
parliament  fur  his  native  city,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  (afterv.ards  lord)  Macaulay  (185ti). 

Considering  the  many  advantages  posses.sed  by  Loudon,  it  ma}'  api'.ear  surprising 
that  the  business  of  publishing  should  he  attempted  to  any  extent  iu  Edinburgh — the 
only  place  out  of  the  metropolis  to  which  we  need  specially  refer.  Yet,  the  Scottish 
capital  is  not  devoid  of  recommendations.  Its  general  society  is  ot  a  charactev  to  invite 
the  residence  of  men  of  literary  acquirements,  and  it  is  fortunate  in  po.ssessmg  an  exten- 
sive colleclion  of  books  for  reference  in  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  Edin- 
burgh publii.hers  are  able  to  conduct  their  enterprises  with  a  degree  of  calmness  and 
deliberation  which  can  scarcely  be  realized  in' London;  wliile,  at  the  same  time,  they 
enjoy  a  certain  advantage  in  comparatively  cheap  labor.  Paper  al.^^o  may  be  obtained 
at  a  somewhat  lower  price  from  Scotch  makers  than  from  the  wholesale  stationers  of 
London — this  la>t  circumstance  being  of  tirst  importance  in  ]5roducing  large  impressions 
of  ciieap  books  and  periodicals.  As  Edinburgh  books  are  mostl}^  sent  to  London,  the 
expense  of  carriage  and  loss  by  commission  form  a  drawliack  on  profits.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  and  other  disadvantages,  the  book-trade  of  Edinburgh  continues  in  a  tlniving 
condition.  It  comprehends  upwards  of  '60  firms  carrying  on  the  united  business 
of  publishers  and  booksellers,  and  90  who  carry  on  business  as  booksellers  alone.  In 
this  list  are  several  leading  publishing  houses,  which  print  the  works  that  they  issue, 
an  economical  and  couyeuient  union  of  professions  which  forms  a  pecidiar  feature  of  the 
Edinburgh  book  trade.  In  the  establishment  whence  the  present  work  is  issued,  every 
department  connected  with  the  preparation  and  dispersion  of  books  is  included. 

The  i)ublishers  and  booksellers  of  the  United  Kingdom  possess  no  corporate  privi- 
leges, nor  do  they  associate  for  any  professional  object.  No  premiums  are  offered 
to  stimulate  improvements  in  typography,  binding,  or  anything  else — the  trade  being 
entirely  free,  members  being  left  to  rise  through  individual  exertion.  All  members  of 
t!ie  profession,  however,  constitute,  what  is,  par  t.vcdlence  "the  trade,"  through  which 
there  is  a  pervading  and  strong  feeling  of  fellowship. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  trade,  authors  frequently  re.sorted  to  the  plan  of  getting  friends 
and  patrons  to  subscribe  for  copies  of  their  forthcoming  works;  the  publisher  in  such 
ca.ses  acting  only  as  commission-agent.  Dryden's  translation  of  Virgil's  ^Enfid  was  sold 
in  this  way.  There  were,  in  the  ca.se  of  that  work,  two  cla.<ses  of  subscril)ers,  one  pay- 
ing five,  the  other  two,  guineas  for  a  cojiy.  Those  who  paid  the  larger  smn  obtained 
flie  additional  value,  by  individually  receiving  a  dedication  plate  with  their  arms  under- 
neath. There  ivere  101  of  the  first  class  of  subscribers,  and  250  of  the  second.  Pope 
made  a  fortune  by  his  siihxrription  books.  He  realized  upwards  of  £5000  from  his  trans- 
lation of  Homer's  Iliad,  and  £3000  fnnn  that  of  the  Ody^mi/.  both  sold  by  subscription. 
Johnson,  who  lived  in  the  transition  state  between  the  old  and  new  way  of  disposing  of 
literary  works,  ))crceived  that  the  subscri]ition  system  was  e.-sentially  an  unsoimd  one, 
p.nd  that  booksellers  formed  a  proper  and  necessary  mediimi  between  authors  and  the 
]niblic.  "  He  that  asks  for  subscriptions  soon  fituls  that  he  lias  enemies.  All  who  do 
not  encourage  liim  defame  him."  And  again  :  "  Now  learning  is  a  trade;  a  man  goes  to 
a  bookseller  and  gets  what  he  can.  We  have  done  with  patronage."  Literature  has  now 
risen  above  this  degrading  system.  At  present,  (l)the  author  sells  his  work  in  manu- 
script to  the  publisher  for  a  specified  sum,  giving  him  an  assignment  of  the  copyright, 
and  leaving  him  to  bring  out  the  work  according  to  his  own  fancy:  or  (2)  the  author 
retains  the  copyright,  pays  all  expenses,  undertakes  all  risks,  and  gets  a  publisher  to 
bring  out  his  work;  or  (?>)  the  author,  retaininir  the  copyright,  inciu's  no  risk,  and  only 
r.llows  the  publisher  to  print  and  issue  an  edition  of  a  certain  number  of  copies  for  a 
sum  agreed  on;  or  (4)  the  author  and  publisher  issue  the  work  at  their  joint  risk,  and  on 
such  other  terms  as  are  mutually  agreeable.     In  some  instances,  the  publisher  will  not 
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uudcrtake  to  issue  a  work,  unless  the  author  jrcts  it  printed,  and  delivers  copies  ready 
lor  sale;  iu  others,  he  will  relieve  tiie  author  of  this  trouble,  and  risking  oiitia}',  keep  an 
aecount  of  cluu'nes  and  sales.  Any  jilan  by  wliicli  an  author  retains  a  risk,  is  seldom 
satisfactory.  Publishing  is  an  exceedingly  hazaidous  ])rotession.  Works  of  which  the 
highest  expectations  are  formed,  may  not  pay  exjx'nses;  and  books  of  a  very  frivolous 
and  seemiugiy  worthless  kind  may  ])rove  exeeeduigly  remunerative.  From  a  general 
misapprehension  on  this  point,  ])ublishers  have  frequently  been  maligned  as  unjustly 
living  on  tiie  brains  of  authors,  who  are  ever  represented  as  an  unfortunate  and  ill-used 
race.  A  kuowlcdge  of  the  hazardous  nature  of  jmblislung.  and  of  the  heavy  expendi- 
ture ordinarily  incurred  for  making  new  books  known,  not  to  speak  of  the  unreasonable 
ex])ectations  which  are  soinelimes  formed  by  literary  men,  would  do  much  to  dispel  the 
common  uotit)iis  ou  the  subject.  For  one  book  that  is  highly  successful,  there  are  num- 
bers that  become  a  dead  stock  iu  the  warehouse,  and  barely  pay  expenses,  of  which 
melancholy  fact  too  many  authors  who  undertake  the  expenses  and  the  risks  of  publica- 
tion must  be  well  aware,  from  dear-bought  experience.  But  with  writers  of  really 
popular  and  .successful  works,  English  pui)lishers  usually  deal  in  a  most  liberal  spirit; 
numerous  instances,  indeed,  could  be  cited  in  which  they  have  voluntarily  and  largely 
added  to  the  remuneration  sliiiuiated  to  be  given  tor  copyright.  For  the  celebrated  ser- 
mon. Ihiigioit  in  Coiinituii  Life,  preached  l)eforc  the  queen  by  the  liev.  John  Caird 
(185.j),  though  only  a  shilling  pamphlet,  the  publishers,  Messrs  Blackwood,  of  Edin- 
i)urgli,  gave  £1U0;  but  the  sale  having  gone  far  beyond  expectations,  they  afterwards,  of 
their  own  accord,  presented  the  author  with  an  additional  sum  of  £400.  Facts  like  this, 
while  reflecting  honor  on  the  book-trade,  show  the  baselessness  of  the  imputations  so 
inconsiderately  cast  on  publishers  as  a  body. 

In  publishing  new  books,  the  following  are  the  items  of  outlay  which  need  to  be 
taken  into  account  :  Copyright,  paper,  setting  up  the  types,  author's  corrections,  stereo- 
typing, press-work  or  priniing,  einbeliishments.  binding,  advertising,  presentation  copies 
to  editors  lor  review,  and  to  public  institutions  in  terms  of  the  copyright  act.  When 
the  author  retains  the  copyright,  the  publisher  charges,  besides  the  above  items  for 
printing,  etc.,  a  commission  on  the  sales  of  the  work.  Xew  books  are  issued  at  a  cer- 
tam  seUing  price  to  the  public,  and  the  publisher  allows  a  percentage  off  the  price  to 
the  retail  bookseller.  In  a  large  proportion  of  eases,  there  is  interposed  the  commission- 
agent.  Several  Loudon  pulolishers  have  commission-agents  in  the  principal  towns,  to 
whom  they  consign  quantities  of  each  work  to  be  sold  to  the  retail  dealers;  and  in  the 
same  way,  provincial  publishers  having  agents  in  London,  ithapjiens  that  the  book-trade 
is  largely  and  necessarily  carried  on  through  middlemen.  These  individuals,  of  course, 
receive  a  commission  adequate  to  remunerate  them,  after  giving  the  ordinary  publisher's 
allowance  to  the  retailer. 

It  is  usual,  on  issuing  new  books,  for  publishers  or  their  agents  to  send  out  the  work  to 
be  "  subscribed  "  among  the  trade.  A  copy  of  the  new  work  is  shown  by  wav  of  sample, 
and  the  subscription  psiper  bears  the  selling  price,  and  the  price  at  which  copies  are 
offered.  Besides  making  the  trade  acquainted  with  the  day  of  pulilication  of  works 
which  have  been  some  time  expected,  this  practice  offers  an  opportunity  for  speculating. 
As  an  encouragement  to  do  so,  the  work  is  offered  at  a  somewhat  lower  rate  than  is  after- 
wards allowed?  By  subscribing  for  books  in  this  manner,  and  also  by  means  of  "trade 
gales,"  commission  houses  in  tlie  Bow  ordinarily  put  themselves  in  possession  of  the 
works  issued  by  publishers  in  other  parts  of  London. 

Trade  sales,  wliich  are  now  less  common  than  formerly,  are  conducted  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  A  publisher,  Avishing  to  dispose  of  his  stock,  is.sues  a  catalojrue  to  the 
trade,  stating  the  reduced  price  of  each  book,  as  well  as  the  length  of  credit  offered;  and 
that  the  sale  is  to  take  place  in  a  tavern  specified,  on  a  certain  day  for  which  an  invita- 
tion is  given.  At  the  appointed  time  and  place,  a  handsome  dinner  is  on  the  table,  and 
perhap.s  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  ard  fifty  guests  are  assembled.  Kothing  is  said 
about  business  during  dinner,  but  with  the  wine  and  glasses  afterwards,  and  amidst  no 
little  good-humor,  the  sale  begins.  Each  book  being'called  (,ver,  every  person  has  an 
opportunity  of  saying  how  many  copies  he  will  take.  Occasionally,  a  toast  is  proposed, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  hilarity  of  the  meeting. 

At  these  sales,  it  is  not  unusual  to  dispose  of  "  rem.nindersof  books,"  that  is,  fag-ends 
of  editions  which  are  not  moving  off  with  sufficient  alacrity  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
trade.  Remainders  are  either  offered  in  small  quantities  at  a  very  reduced  price,  or  they 
are  sold  in  the  lump  by  auction.  Purchased  cheaply,  these  remainders  are  henceforth 
known  as  "books  with  broken  prices."  Many  of  the  new  looking  books  ticketed  at 
cheap  booksellers  are  portions  of  these  remainders.  In  some  instances  they  are  sent  to 
the  colonies,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  market.  At  these  trade  .sales  it  is  common  to  do 
business  to  the  extent  of  from  £5000  to  £10,000;  in  the  case  of  one  publishing  house, 
the  amount  is  usually,  at  a  half  vearlv  sale,  from  £12,000  to  £15,000;  and  in  another, 
being  an  annual  sale' it  is  seldom  less  than  £26,000.  To  avoid  the  seemingly  useless 
outlay  on  a  dinner,  .some  publishers  rely  on  the  circulation  of  "  sale  catalogues,"  com- 
prising offers  at  tempting  prices,  provided  that  orders  are  given  within  a  certain  day. 
Va.st  quantities  of  school-books  of  good  reputation,  and  other  works  permanently  in 
demand,  are  bought  by  London  eommission-houses  in  this  manner  annually. 

Throughout  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  trade,  there  is  a  constant  effort  to  main- 
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t.ilii  unbroken  prices;  but  when  a  book  can  be  obtained  by  booksellers  below  trade-price, 
it  is  essentially  ruined  for  all  reu^nlar  business.  On  tlie  other  hand,  there  has  sprung  up 
a  practice  amongst  some  retail  tjooksellers  of  selling  new  books  to  the  public  at  prices 
little  above  cost.  This  sysleni  of  underselling  has  caused  much  disquietude  in  the  trade. 
For  a  long  time,  resolute  attemjjts  were  made  by  the  heads  of  the  profession  to  refuse  to 
deal  with  undersellers;  but  these,  appealing  to  the  public,  ultimately  conquered;  and 
now  books  of  all  kinds  are  disposed  of  at  such  prices  as  the  bookseller  pleases.  In  one 
sense,  this  underselling  is  unjust  to  the  publisher,  who  has  liis  wares  sold  cheap,  with- 
out the  eclat  and  solid  benefit  wliicli  he  might  derive  from  li.xing  on  them  such  low 
prices  as  would  induce  a  large  sale.  Whether  publishers  will  in  time  fall  on  the  expe- 
dient of  lowering  nominal  selling-prices,  at  the  same  time  lessening  allowances,  or 
whether  they  will  altogether  drop  Uie  marking  of  prices,  are  questions  on  whicli  Ave  need 
not  enter.  Enough  luis  been  said  to  show  that,  after  making  all  ordinary  deductions, 
to  which  losses,  etc.,  may  be  added,  publishers  can  reckon  on  receiving  little  more  than 
half  the  price  at  which  their  books  are  nominally  issued.  To  limit  impressions  as  nearly 
as  possi1)le  to  the  demand,  is  always  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  to  the  pulilisher; 
for,  unlike  most  other  kinds  of  goods  left  on  hand,  the  overplus  sto(;ks  of  books  are 
often  nearly  valueless.  On  this  account,  books  are  seldom  sent  out  on  sale  or  return 
except  to  commission-agents. 

In  one  important  respect  the  English  publisher  differs  from  the  producer  of  nbnost 
every  other  class  of  goods.  He  has  not  only  to  manufacture  the  article,  l)Ut  to  u'.ake  it 
known  to  the  public.  While  the  retail  drai)er  takes  upon  himself  the  trouble  and  cost 
of  advertising  his  novelties  in  order  to  attract  customers,  the  retail  book.seller  is  n  Hevcd 
from  any  such  obligation,  and  has  little  else  to  do  than  to  hand  across  the  counter  the 
book  for  which  a  demand  has  been  stimulated  by  the  costly  efforts  of  the  publisher. 
The  grand  difficulty  Avith  the  publisher  is  to  excite  general  attention  to  his  wares. 
Hence,  the  stupendous  advertising  system  in  newspapers  and  other  channels  of  intelli- 
gence. Some  publishers  are  reported  to  spend  as  much  as  £5000  per  annum  on  adver- 
tisements, and  an  expenditure  of  from  £1000  to  £2000  is  quite  common.  The  monthly 
and  quarterly  periodicals  being  important  advertising  channels,  it  is  of  consequence  to 
publishers  to"  possess  one  of  these,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue  it  may  produce,  and 
for  keeping  their  own  books  before  the  public.  A  well  circulated  periodical,  therefore, 
is  to  be  viewed  as  almost  a  necessity  in  the  business  of  the  publisher — the  thing  whicli 
gives  spring  and  vitality  to  what  might  be  otherwise  an  inert  and  dillicult  concern.  So 
grave  a  matter  is  advertising  to  the  publisher,  that  it  is  very  generally  the  practice  to 
employ  one  or  more  clerks  to  write,  arrange,  and  distribute  advertisements,  and  to  con 
duel  the  mullifarious  correspondence  connected  with  them.  In  consecjueuce  of  the.se 
burdhtisome  outlays,  and  other  causes,  including  the  liberal  distribution  of  copies  of 
books  for  review,  the  prices  affixed  to  original  works  are  necessarily  higher  than  the 
actual  amount  of  paper  and  print  would  seem  to  warrant.  Books,  as  has  been  said,  are 
subscribed  for  among  the  booksctllers  of  the  principal  cities;  Imt  booksellers  in  the  coun- 
try towns  either  send  for  supplies  by  letter,  or  give  their  orders  to  travelers  employed 
by  the  chief  houses.  Between  the  country  booksellers  and  the  leading  publishers  in 
London.  Edinimrgh,  or  Dublin,  there  is  kept  up  a  continual  correspondence.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  daily  or  weekly  parcel,  every  provincial  bookseller  makes  up  a  monlhly  order 
for  magazines,  periodicals,  and  books;  and  the  collecting  for  monthly  pnrcels  forms  one 
of  the  reraarkal)le  phenomena  of  the  Row.  The  day  of  making  uj),  called  "magazine 
day.'  is  the  last,  or  last  but  one,  of  the  month,  when  periodicals  for  the  succeeding  month 
are  collected  and  dispatched.  In  receiving  and  forwarding  of  inclosures  by  lliese  monthly 
parcels,  there  prevails  a  spirit  of  n\utual  accommodation,  which  is  exceedingly  com- 
mendable, and  without  which,  indeed,  a  large  portion  of  tlie  book-trade  would  be  at  a 
stand.  By  means  of  inclosures,  boolvsellers  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country  are 
able  to  procure  small  supplies  from  different  publishers  at  a  trifling  charge  for  carriage — 
with  what  result  of  convenience  to  the  public  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  The  execution 
of  foreign  orders,  is,  of  course,  comprehended  in  the  business  of  the  publisher.  Pub- 
lishers formerly  took  but  little  account  of  the  demand  likely  to  arise  for  their  b';ok3 
from  abroad,  but  now  they  frequently  print  an  extra  number  of  copies  for  export  to  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia.  Previous  to  the  internecine  war  in  the  United 
States,  American  publishers  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  seizing  upon  popular  English 
copyright  books,  and  reprinting  them  in  a  cheap  form  suitable  for  tb.eir  own  market, 
which  included  Canada  and  several  other  British  colonics.  As  nothing  was  ])aid  to  the 
author,  books  so  printed  were  sold  at  prices  against  which  the  English  publisher  found 
it  impossible  to  compete;  lie  therefore  withdrew  in  disgust,  and  left  the  colonnial  mar- 
ket to  be  supplied  with  "pirated  editions."  The  protective  system  in  vogue  in  the 
United  States  largely  assists  in  maintaining  the  high  cost  of  production  in  America,  of 
books  as  well  as  other  things.  This,  in  connection  with  the  greater  literary  fecundity 
of  the  old  country,  enables  a  large  export  trade  in  books  to  be  done  with  the  "Americans. 
The  Canada  copyright  act,  too  (38  and  oO  Vict.,  c.  83),  provides  for  the  republishing  or 
reprinting  of  English  books  in  Canada;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any 
international  copyright  treaty,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  course  of  jTfcw  years  most  mod- 
ej-n  English  books  read  in  any  part  of  America  will  be  such  as  are  either  printed  here, 
or  are  reprinted  there  by  arrangement  with  the  English  publisher  or  author. 
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The  plan  of  iKsuini^  neat  cheap  editions  of  popular  works,  was  struck  out  a  hundred 
years  ajjo  (1700-70)  by  Alexander  Donaldson,  an  Edinburgh  bookseller  aliove  referred 
to,*  and  was  followed  up  by  several  publisliers  in  London,  one  of  whom,  ('.  (,'ooke,  of 
Paternoster  row  (17'J0-lS00),  issued  an  extensive  series  of  cbea])  reprint^,  of  a  pocket- 
size,  called  Cookc'n  EditiimK,  which  for  tastefulness  of  i)reparati<in  have  never  been 
excelled.  In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  Suttaby's,  Sharjie's,  Walker's,  and 
Dove's  pocket  editions,  were  stock  articles  in  the  trade.  About  1817-18  sonic  enterin'is- 
ing  booksellers  began  to  break  through  certain  old  usages  of  the  trade,  by  issuing  reprints 
of  standard  works,  in  a  good  style  of  typography,  at  considerably  reduced  prices.  At 
the  same  time,  numerous  cheaj)  ])criodicals  made  their  appearance;  but  these,  for  the 
most  ])art,  were  of  so  seditious,  irreligious,  and  libellous  a  charaeler,  that  the  law  inter- 
posed to  check  the  growing  evil,  by  the  act  00  Geo.  III.,  and  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  9.  Sc-e 
Newspapeus.  Those  cheap  unstam])ed  periodicals  which  appeared  during  the  next  ten 
years,  were  only  tolerated  when,  eschewing  news  and  jjolitics,  tlie\^  confined  themselves 
strictly  to  matters  of  instruction  or  amusement.  The  only  one  that  attained  to  perman- 
ent success  was  the  Mirror,  an  illustrated  weekly  sheet,  8vo  size,  projected  by  John 
Limbird  in  London,  the  first  number  of  which  ap])eared  Nov.  22,  1822.  "When,  therefore, 
in  1827,  the  society  for  Diffusing  Useful  Knowledge  began  to  i.^sue  its  low-priced  scien- 
tific treatises — and  when,  in  the  same  j'car,  Archil)ald  Constable  commenced  the  cheap 
series  cf  works  in  original  literature,  called  C'a/iHtable'n  M/xaHai/y — the  public  were 
already  in  some  measure  familiar  with  a  certain  class  of  cheap  books.  Yet,  viewing  all 
previous  enterprises  of  this  kind  as  fitful  and  insuflicient,  as  well  as  unsupported  by  any 
breadth  of  appreciation,  we  have  to  refer  to  this  period  (1827-32)  for  the  true  origin  of 
what  is  now  designated  the  "cheap  press."  Constable's  attempt  to  cheapen  literature 
was  happily  coincident  with  a  general  awakening  in  the  piiblic  mind,  and  proved  emi- 
nently successful;  imitations  followed;  a  variety  of  serial  Morks,  in  small  volumes,  for 
popular  use  made  their  appearance.  A  similar  populaiiziug  of  the  price  of  periodicals 
was  the  next  step  in  advance.  Several  cheap  sheets  of  an  entertaining  nature  were 
issued,  similar  to  Limbird's  Mirror,  though  more  resembling  a  uewsfjaper  in  shape,  but 
for  various  reasons  most  of  them  soon  disappeared.  At  this  juncture,  taking  advantage 
of  the  growing  demand  for  cheap  literature,  and  desirous  of  guiding  it  in  a  right  du-ec- 
tion,  AVilliam  and  Robert  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  began,  on  the  4th  of  Feb.,  18o2,  to 
issue  C/i(tmbcrt<'  Ediitburf/h  Juurnal,  a  weekly  sheet  at  1^(/. ;  on  the  31st  of  Mar.  followmg 
appeared  in  Lond(ni  the  Penny  Mdijdzine  of  the  society  f(jr  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge;  and  July  7th,  this  was  followed  by  the  Haturday  Magazine,  whicli  was 
issued  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the  society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  So  many  cheap  publicaticms  of  various  kinds  followed,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  particularize  Ihem  in  this  brief  sketch.  The  efforts  to  establish  a  cheap 
press  were  much  facilitated  by  two  great  inventions — the  paper  making  machine  and 
the  printing-machine,  both  of  which  liad  been  introduced  within  the  precediny  twenty 
years,  ''i'he  continued  issue  of  cheap  reprints  of  popular  works  out  of  copyright  has 
greatly  changed  the  aspect  of  the  trade;  and  althougli  works  at  old  prices  are  as  numerous 
as  ever,  cheap  books  of  an  improving  tendency  are  now  placed  within  general  reach. 
By  the  enterprise  of  certain  publishers,  new  and  copyright  works  are  also  now  issued  in 
a  cheap  form,  in  boards,  with  colored  paper  covers — the  prices  of  these  neat  and  handy 
volumes  being  from  Is.  to  2s.  6rf.  each.  The  trade  in  this  class  of  books,  and  in  cheap 
periodicals  and  newspapers,  has  been  largely  developed  by  railways.     On  the  platforms 

*  According  to  the  act,  R  Anne,  c.  19,  the  copyright  of  a  book  was  for  14  years,  with  a  second  term 
of  14  years  contingent  on  the  author  being  alive  at  the  expiration  of  the  flist  term.  While  such  -was 
the  law,  publisliers  who  Ijought  acopyrigiit  were  usually  allowed,  by  courtesy  of  the  trade,  to  cuntinue 
to  publisli  their  works  unmolested  during  the  .second  term,  even  if  tlie  aiUlior  was  dead  when  the  first 
terra  expired.  Notwithstanding  this  act  there  was  long  so  liule  precision  as  to  questions  of  literary 
property,  that  v.'orks  issued  by  London  puhlif  hers  were  freely  ivpriiited  in  Edinburgh,  while  those 
belonging  to  Edinburgh  publishers  were  similarly  dealt  with  in  London — for  example,  Ramsay's 
Poems,  which  were  issued  by  the  author  at  E<!inburgh  in  1725,  wei'e  I'eprinted  in  London,  and  also  in 
Dublin,  in  K31.  Alexander  Donaldson,  of  Edinburgh,  is  said  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  kind  of 
trade,  though  from  anj"  evidence  on  the  subject,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  went  bej-ond  the  boimds 
of  the  law.  In  order  to  extend  his  sale  of  cheap  reprints,  he  opened  a  shop  in  the  Strand;  a  step 
which  brought  him  into  collision  with  certain  publishers  in  London.  It  will  be  recoheCied  that  Bos- 
well,  in  his  Life  of  Johnson,  under  date  I'C-.S,  alludes  to  this  case  of  Donaldson,  who  is  spoken  of  by 
Johnson  as  "a  fellow  who  takes  advantage,  of  the  state  of  the  law  to  injure  his  brethren"— one  who, 
supposing  he  did  reduce  the  price  of  books,  "is  no  better  than  Roliin  Hood,  who  robbed  the  rich 
in  order  to  give  to  the  poor."  To  judge  from  the  litigation  wliicli  ensued,  Donaldson  scarcely 
merited  these  strictures.  In  1771,  certain  parties  in  London  procured  an  injunction  from  the  court 
of  chancery  to  restrain  Alexander  Donaldson  from  printing  and  selling  Thomson's  fiffisons,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  their  property.  Donaldson,  appealin.g  to  tlie  house  of  lords,  showed  that  the 
work  in  question  was  first  piinted  in  1729,  that  its  author  died  in  1748,  and  that  the  copyright  ex- 
pired in  17.57.  The  lords  decided  in  favor  of  Donaldson;  thereby  settling  the  point,  that  copyright 
depended  entirely  on  the  statute,  and  was  not  an  inherent  and  interminable  right  of  propertj-.  as 
many  seem  to  have  believed  it  to  have  been.  Some  details  of  this  curious  and  important  case  will 
be  found  in  the  article  Copyright.  Donaldson,  whose  entcriirises  are  spoken  of  approvingly  by 
Boswell.  left  a  foitune.  which  was  greatly  augmented  liy  his  son.  a  newspaper  publisher  in  Edin- 
burgh: and  the  total  sum.  amounting  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  was  bequeathed 
to  found  an  educational  hospital  for  poor  children.  This  building  adorns  the  environs  of  Edinburgh, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Scotland.  See  Donald.son's  Hospital.  This  is  not  the  onl.y 
hospital  for  which  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  book-trade.  Thomas  Guy,  a  bookseller  in  Cornliill, 
London,  founded  during  his  life  the  hospital  which  bears  his  name;  he  died  in  1724.  See  Guy's 
Hospital. 
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of  all  the  chief  termini  and  stations,  there  are  stalls  for  the  sale  of  books,  periodicals, 
and  newspapers.  These  stalls,  consisting  of  a  counter  and  some  shelving,  which  can  be 
closed  in  with  .shutters  at  niglit,  arc  rented  from  the  railway  companies  by  different 
booksellers,  from  whose  head  estaljli.'^liments  supjilies  ceaseles.sly  radiate.  One  firm,  in 
Aug.,  1878,  had  64.J  stalls.  A  London  piiblislier  was  recently  able  to  aunouuce  that  in 
the  twelve  months  precedimr  he  had  ])rinted  live  millions  of  book. 

The  .sudden  and  .successful  rise  of  a  cheap  press  was  not  viewed  with  complacency 
bj' tiie  fathers  of  the  trade,  and  for  a  long  time  it  Avas  believed  that,  like  many  other 
novelties,  it  would  have  its  day,  and  disappear.  Looked  at,  therefore,  as  temporary 
and  uudiguilied,  the  cheap  press  was  left  to  force  its  Avay  in  the  liands  of  two  or  three 
ardent  young  publishers,  who,  extending  their  operations,  at  length  assumed  a  position 
which  could  not  fail  to  command  respect,  and  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation.  Latterly, 
the  oldestanlishcd  firms  have  heguu,  thouirh  in  a  hesitating  way,  to  issue  a  cheap  class 
of  publications,  by  reprinting  and  otherwi.se.  At  the  same  time,  these  firms,  besides 
generally  maintaining  tlie  old  prices,  unite  to  keep  a  few  editions  of  standard  works  in 
print.  These  "  trade  editions,"  as  tliey  are  termed,  are  printed  and  supplied  in  shares; 
each  i)arty  concerned  taking  an  inteiest  in  their  .'^ale,  and  being  so  far  precluded  from 
attempting  the  i.ssue  of  rival  editions.  Tlie  names  of  all  the  ])roi)rietors  of  these  joint- 
.stock  books  are  ])iinted  on  the  tiile-page.  but  as  no  new  books  are  added,  this  once 
popular  mctliod  of  publication  will  soon  Ix-come  extinct. 

As  circulating  libraries,  by  creating  a  taste  for  reading,  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  cheap  press,  so,  as  might  be  expected,  has  the  clieap  press  extended  the  sphere 
of  literature,  and  given  rise  to  public  libraries  and  book-clubs:  and  even  circulating 
hbraries,  which  for  a  time  suffeied  from  the  deluge  of  minor  publications,  have  begun 
not  only  to  revive,  but  to  assume  dimensions  beyond  precedent.  Mr  kindle,  in  the  year 
184"2.  introduced  a  new  system  of  subscription  lending  library,  which  in  1873  contained 
a  million  volumes,  employing  80  clerks,  aixl  having  no  fewer  than  18,000  subscribers  to 
the  London  establishment  alone.  As  many  as  2l00  copies  of  a  single  work  at  18,*<.  or  a 
guinea  are  sometimes  added;  so  that  in  many  cases  what  would  formerly  have  been  con- 
sidered to  be  large  editions  are  absorbed  by  one  purchaser.  After  being  used  for  several 
months,  the  overplus  copies  belonging  to  these  libraries  are  disposed  of  at  from  a 
half  to  one  quarter  of  the  original  price;  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  find  cus- 
tomers amone  the  lesser  libraries  throughout  the  country  is  alone  an  evidence  of  the 
increasing  demand  fen-  books.  ]Mudie  s  library  now  contains  more  than  2,000,000  vol- 
umes, having  absorbed  the  largest  of  the  older  circulating  libraries,  winch  was  said  to 
contain  halt  a  million  volumes. 

The  selling  of  second  hand  books  from  open  stalls,  and  from  booths  (q.v.),  is  a  prac- 
tice so  ancient  as  to  be  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  stationarii  of  the  middle  ages. 
Some  men  of  considerable  note  in  tlie  book  trade  began  in  the  humble  quality  of  stall- 
keepers.  The  most  celebrated  instance  of  this  kind  is  perhaps  that  of  .James  Lacking- 
ton.  He  commenced  his  remarkable  career  by  keeping  a  small  stall  of  old  books,  which, 
wiule  working  as  a  shoe-maker  he  placed  at  his  door  in  one  of  the  ob.«cure  streets  of  the 
metropolis;  and  from  his  ultimate  success,  was  able  to  inscribe  the  proud  I'.oast,  Sutoi' 
nltra  crepidam  fehciter  (lusvn,  on  his  very  entertaining  memoir.'*.  Though  more  common 
b)rinerly  than  now,  book-.stalls  are  still  seen  in  every  large  European  city.  They  par- 
ticularly abound  in  Paris — chiefiy  on  the  quays  near  ihe  Pont  Neuf ;  and  at  all  the  great 
continental  fairs,  stalls  of  new  and  second  hand  Ijooks  are  conspicuous.  Book-sellers  at 
one  time  took  their  place  among  the  stall-keepers  on  market-days  in  Engli.«h  provincial 
towns,  nor  have  they  altogether  disappeared.  ^Michael  Johnson,  book-selTer  in  Lichfield, 
was  in  the  habit  of  "setting  up  a  stall  for  the  sale  of  his  wares,  every  market-day,  in 
Uttoxeter.  On  one  occasion,  confined  to  bed  by  indisposition,  he  requested  Ids  son 
Samuel  to  visit  the  market,  and  attend  the  stall  in  his  place,  which  he  refiis-ed  to  do. 
How  this  act  of  criminal  pride  and  filial  disobedience  preyed  in  after-years  on  the  mind 
of  the  great  lexicographer;  and  how,  in  his  old  age,  to  expiate  this  juvenile  delinquency, 
he  went  to  Uttoxeter  on  a  market-day,  and  stood  on  the  site  of  his  father's  stall  for  the 
sp.ice  of  an  hour  bare-headed  in  the  "rain,  exposed  to  the  jeers  of  the  by-standers,  are 
among  the  most  characteristic  circumstances  narrated  in  the  life  of  this  extraordinaiy 
man  (.see  Boswcll.  Crocker's  post  8vo  edition,  vol.  x.,  p.  103).  The  flood  of  cheap  publi- 
cations 40  years  ago,  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  greatly  damaged  the  stall-trade 
in  old  books.  Nevertheless,  there  remained  in  London  a  few  book-stalls  and  booths, 
and  in  Edinburgh,  though  fallen  from  their  high  estate,  book-stalls  are  still  visible.  In 
Paris  the  .«tall-tra(ie  .sliirflourishes.  and  no  book-hunter  in  that  city  loses  the  opportunity 
of  a  ramble  along  the  quays.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  thai  the  business  is  losing 
its  ])ictures(iue  cliaracter;"it  is  getting  into  a  regular  shop-trade,  and  attaining  to  dimen- 
sions far  beyond  the  notions  of  the  old  class  of  stall-keepers.  London,  of  course,  is  the 
chief  seat  of  tlie  second-hand  book-trade;  but  it  is  also  conducted  on  a  respectable  scale 
in  Edinburgh.  Glasgow,  ^Manchester,  Liverpool.  Oxford.  Cambridge.  Dublin,  Bristol, 
and  .some  other  centers  of  wealth  and  intelligence.  The  dealers  procure  supplies  chiefly 
at  i)ublic  auctions  of  the  liiiraries  of  deceased  clergymen,  jirofe.ssors.  and  private  gentle- 
men, of  wiiich  sales  there  is  a  constant  succession  in  London.  Edinburgh,  and  else- 
where. At  these  auctions,  good  editions  of  .standard  books  may  u.'^ually  be  obtained  at 
moderate  prices-  but  rare  and  curious  works,  prized  by  the  "  bibliomani-c,'"  frequently 
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bring  very  Ligli  sums.  See  Bibliomania.  Dealers  in  second-hand  books  send  cata 
logues  to  their  cusstomcr.sthrougliout  the  country;  and  from  tills  source  not  a  fewgeutlo- 
iiien's  libraries  are  mainly  made  up.  During  tlie  past  20  years,  tlicrclias  bc(Mi  a  growing 
scarcity  of  second-hand  high-class  works,  in  consequence  of  the  purchase  of  large 
quantities  for  ])ublie  libraries  fornung  in  the  United  Stales.  From  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  there  has  been  a  similar  export-trade  in  splendid  old  editions  to  JMorth 
America. 

At  one  period,  it  was  usual  to  limit  editions  to  from  500  to  1000  or  1250  copies,  and 
impressions  of  2000  were  considered  excessive.  Now,  large  editions  are  moi-e  frequent'y 
the  rule  than  the  exception,  particularly  as  regards  the  works  of  standard  auihors  pub 
lislied  in  a  cheap  form.  As  the  cost  of  composition  (setting  the  types)  is  the  same  for  a 
large  as  for  a  small  edition,  and  as  the  charge  for  press-work  is  only  a  little  more  for 
a  larger  than  a  smaller  impression.  the])rotit  on  a  book  rises  rapidly  in  proportion  as  the 
quanliiy  put  to  press  increases.  In  the  case  (jf  cliea])  books,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  l;n-g'e  imjjresKions  be  sold,  in  order  that  they  may  realize  any  profit  to  the  publisher. 
In  preparing  this  class  of  books,  tlierefore,  to  the  extent  of  from  20.000  to  50,000  impres- 
sions, the  element  of  composition  dwindles  into  insignificance.  The  chief  things  taken 
into  account  are  paper,  machine-printing,  and  boarding.  Paper,  however,  being  the 
matter  of  most  serious  concern,  the  weight  is  rigorously  computed  beforehand  by  put- 
ting a  sample  volume  into  the  scales.  To  avoid  delay,  and  also  to  save  outlay  in  prepar- 
ing future  impressions,  it  is  customary  to  stereotype  chea]i  books  and  periodicals. 
Although,  like  composition,  stereotyping  forms  a  minor  charge,  the  accumulation  of 
stereotyi)e-plates  at  length  becomes  considerable,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  overplus  stock, 
forms  a  burden  on  the  capital  of  the  publisher. 

The  changes  produced  in  the  English  book-trade  by  the  cheap  press  are  not  more 
remarkable  than  that  improvement  in  taste  which  has  subdued  the  fiathc  in  books  of  a 
]iolitically  objectionable,  and  of  a  demoralizing  character.  Contrary  to  fears  enter- 
tained on  the  subject,  the  cheapening  of  books,  periodicals,  an(i  newspapers  has  m  no 
perceiitible  degree  deteriorated  literature.  The  sale  of  books  of  a  grossly  demoralizing 
tendency  has  been  driven  into  obscurity,  and  in  other  ways  circumscribed  l)y  an  act  of 
parliament  (21  and  22  Vict.,  c.  8'S);  and  it  is  demonstrable,  as  r(,'gards  periodicals,  tliat 
tho<e  of  an  objectionalile  kind  form  but  a  small  proportion — not  one  hundredth  part  of 
the  whole.  Little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  statements  given  of  the  circula- 
tion of  weekly  and  monthly  magazines,  as  there  is  a  general  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  respectable  publishers  to  state  tlieir  actual  sales;  while  the  numbers  mentioned  by 
t!i.'  less  reputable  members  of  the  trade  ar,;  almost  without  excepticm  fictitious,  and  are 
g.'uera'ly  mentioned  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attracting  advertisements.  Cases  have  been 
lirought  before  our  notice  in  which  hundreds  have  liceu  magnified  into  ihousands,  and 
in  very  rare  instances  indeed  is  the  boiui-Jide  circulatio.i  honestly  stated.  The  aggregate; 
monthly  circulation  of  periodicals  of  all  descriptions,  excluding  newspapers,  may  be 
stated  at  about  10,000.000,  of  which  not  more  than  00,000  are  actually  immoral  or  anti- 
religious.  The  circulation  of  some  of  the  religious  magazines  is  very  large;  of  two  pub- 
lished at  sixpence  monthly  by  the  religious  tract  society,  one  sells  to  the  extent  of 
160,000,  and  the  other  85.000.  Including  newspapers,  the  total  number  of  separate 
weekly  and  monthly  publications  i.ssued  in  London  is  nearly  800. 

Obviously,  the  sale  of  such  an  enormous  mass  of  cheap  sheets  would  be  overwhelm- 
ing to  the  ordinary  trade;  in  point  of  fact,  the  Avriting  and  publishing,  and  also  the 
retailing,  of  the  more  widely  circulated  jicuny  papers  are  conducted  as  a  separate  busi- 
ness The  sales  are  effected  chietlv  by  means  of  small  shops  in  back-streets,  the  pur- 
chasers being,  liesides  domestic  servants,  all  varieties  of  persons,  old  and  young,  who 
reside  in  these  humble  localities.  The  rise  of  these  cheap  periodical  and  newspaper 
shops,  in  adaptation  to  new  social  wants,  is  not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  "  signs  of 
the  times."  INor  can  it  be  spoken  of  with  regret.  With  other  commodities  the  huxter 
dispenses  the  weekly  pennyworth  of  literary  amusement,  which,  enjoyed  in  the  poorest 
family  circle,  enlivens  the  most  drear}^  fate,  and  if  not  directly  elevating  in  its  ten- 
dency, may  be  presumed  to  do  at  least  some  good  as  a  substitute  for  more  exceptionable 
means  of  excitement.  On  general  grounds  there  is  cause  for  congratulation.  Consider- 
ing the  prepondeiatingly  large  propcn-tion  of  cheap  periodicals  of  an  unobjectional>le, 
and  not  unin>tiuctive  kind,  and  looking  also  at  the  perfect  freedom  now  enjoyed  by 
eveiy  deijartment  of  the  press,  we  have  a  striking  illustration  of  the  vastly  imnroved 
state  of  public  feeling,  with  which  cheap  literature  has  steadily  kept  pace,  since  the 
reign  of  George  IV.  Not  even  in  the  most  objectionable  of  the  irreligious  prints  i.s 
there  anything  at  all  resembling  the  scurrilities  which  were  at  one  time  prevalent.  The 
classes  of  books  and  periodicals  which  a  number  of  years  ago  consisted  of  coarsely 
offensive  attacks  on  the  government,  church,  laws,  etc.,  have  entirch-  disap])eared,  and 
and  at  no  time  in  its  whole  history  has  the  book-trade  of  Great  Britain  been  on  a  more 
healthy  footing  than  it  is  at  present. 

Limited  b}'  the  generally  imperfect  state  of  education  and  inaptitude  for  reading,  the 
ordinary  book-trade  is  also  ob.structed  on  account  of  large  sections  of  the  piople  still 
speaking  some  form  of  the  Celtic  language,  and  being  unable  to  understand  English. 
The  Scottish  Hiiihlanders.  Welsh,  Manx,  and  aboriginal  Irish,  arc  less  or  more  in  this 
condition.     In  Wales,  Jiere  exists  a  press  specially  devoted  to  those  who,  in  remote 
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parts  of  tho  principality,  still  hold  to  the  auoiont  vernacular;  and  tlie  publishing  of  hooks 
and  i)criodica!s  in  tlic  native  tongue  is  conducted  Avith  remarkable  activity.  Some  aitj 
translations  from  English  Avorks  of  a  useful  and  popular  kind,  oecasionall}' illustiated 
uith  wood-engravings;  aiid  the  circuni'-lance  of  tliric  Ixing  a  taste  and  demand  for 
such  productions  allords  a  favorable  view  of  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  prin- 
cipality. In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  almost  the  only  works  printed  in  the  ancient 
tongue  are  for  the  use  of  scholars,  and  not,  as  in  Wales,  for  the  poor.  The  Highlands 
and  Western  islands  of  Scotland  produce  no  literature,  native  or  translated;  and  the 
Gaelic  books  in  the  hands  of  the  people  are  extremely  limited  in  variety  and  number. 

Entirely  separated  from  the  general  book-trade,  there  tlourishes  a  system  of  i)ub]ish- 
ing  of  a  peculiar  kind.  We  allude  to  the  canramnrj  trade,  which  consists  in  the  plan  of 
disposing  of  books  mostly  in  weekly  and  monthly  numbers  or  parts.  The  business  is 
conducted  by  only  a  few  houses  in  Eondon,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  one  or  two  other 
])!aces.  Canvassers  are  employed  to  go  from  door  to  door,  to  procure  subscribers;  and 
llie  numbers  are  delivered  periodical!}'  till  the  work  is  completed.  On  account  of  the 
expense  of  canvassing  and  deliver}-,  books  sold  in  this  manner  are  necessarily  much 
aearcr  than  if  disposed  of  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade.  The;  method,  how- 
ever, of  buying  books  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  accommodates  certain  classes  of  cus- 
tomers, and  has  been  the  means  of  disseminating  an  improving  literature — bibles, 
with  notes  and  illustrations,  and  works  of  piety  in  particular — in  quarters  not  reached 
by  the  operations  of  the  bookseller.  During  the  past  twenty  years,  the  canvassing  trade 
has  largely  been  engaged  in  selling  books,  and  especially  bildes,  in  the  complete  form. 
On  giving  an  order,  the  book  or  bible  is  left,  and  a  small  sum  paid,  and  a  similar  sum 
weekly  or  monthly.  It  is  said  that  but  few  bad  debts  are  made  amongst  working-men, 
a  fact  that  speaks  well  for  their  honesty.  \ 

Aiiait,  likewise,  from  the  general  trade,  the  publication  of  small  books,  tracts,  and 
periodicals  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  by  associations  for  religious  purposes,  the 
funds  for  which  are  raised  l)y  voluntary  subscriptions.  As  far  as  concerns  the  distribu- 
tion of  purely  religious  tracts  among  the  unfortunate  and  less  instructed  members  of  the 
comnuiiuty,  no  fault  is  found  with  the  operations  of  these  societies.  But  when  such 
associations  address  themselves  to  the  publication  of  volumes  and  illustrated  periodicals, 
differing  in  no  material  respect  from  tlie  ordinary  products  of  private  enterprise,  and 
intended  not  for  gratuitous  distribution,  but  for  .sale,  a  certain  injury  is  felt  to  be  unbe- 
etmiingly  intlicted  on  the  trade,  which  can  no  more  l)e  justified  than  the  damage  done 
to  free  competition  by  the  giving  of  bounties  on  particular  manufactures.  Kotice  has 
been  taken  of  two  periodicals  of  the  religious  tract  society  of  London,  the  circulation  of 
which  uuLst  be  allowed  to  be  fostered  in  this  manner,  and  other  works  co  dd  be  pointed 
out  as  being  so  greatly  cheapened  by  the  same  objectionable  method  as  to  be  jilaced 
comi)!etely  beyond  the  reach  of  fair  commercial  competition.     See  Religious  Tract 

SoCfETY. 

Another  distinct  kind  of  trade  is  that  of  printing  and  publisliing  authorized  versions 
of  the  Bible,  New  Testament,  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  preparation  of  these 
works  lias  always  been  a  prerogative  of  the  crown,  which  grants  exclusive  ])rivileges  or 
patent-rights  to  certain  parties  for  the  purpo.se.  From  old  usage,  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland  are  treated  sei)arately.  The  last  patent  for  England  was  granted  by  George 
IV.  to  Andrew  Strahan,  George  Eyre,  and  Andrew  Spottiswoode,  for  a  term  of  thirty 
years;  and  having  commenced  on  the  21st  Jan.,  1830,  it  expired  on  the  21st  oan.,  1860, 
and  was  then  renewed  during  ]ileas\ire.  The  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  enjoyed  the  right  of  printing  Bibles,  etc.,  in  common  with  the  patentees;  but  in 
Uieir  case  it  is  a  simple  affair  of  permission,  they  have  no  power  to  prohibit  or  prose- 
cute.    See  Patent. 

In  Ireland,  George  TIL.  in  1766,  granted  a  Bible  patent  to  Boulton  Grierson  for  forty 
j'ears.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  George  Grierson.  who,  in  1811,  obtained  a  renewal. 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  had  also  a  concurrent  right;  but  the  English  patentees,  and 
l)oth  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  permitted  to  import  their  Bibles  into  Ireland. 

In  Scotland,  the  last  patent  exjnred  in  1839,  and  was  not  renewed  in  consequence  of 
remonstr.inces  from  that  country,  to  the  effect  that  if  its  printing  were  left  free,  the 
Bible  would  be  sold  at  a  considerably  lower  price  than  it  had  hitherto  been.  Such  has 
proved  to  be  the  case.  The  crown  appoints  a  board  with  authority  to  grant  licenses  to 
parties  desirous  to  print  editions  of  the  Bible  and  other  books  falling  within  the  royal 
prerogative,  such  as  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  the  importa- 
tion of  English  printed  editions  is  not  prohibited.  (See  AhriOriment  of  Speciiicntions 
Tdaliiiq  to  Priiitinr/,  rtr.,  printed  hi/  order  of  the  0>mmi,<<.'^!07ierf>  of  Paferit.i.  London.  1859.) 

The  modification  of  the  patent  having  tended  to  lower  prices,  the  ]iossibility  of  any 
further  material  reduction  s(>ems  doubtful.  One  noticeable  feature  of  the  trade  in  Bibles 
is.  that  the  publishers  in  England  sell  large  numbers  in  sheets.  They  are  bought  by  book- 
binders, who  do  them  up  in  various  styles;  .some  verv  neatly  with  gilt  edges,  which  they 
sell  to  retailers  at  about  11^^  per  copy.  Other  copies,  costing,  perhaps,  not  more  than 
!.•*.  or  1«.  6^.  in  sheets,  are  bound  in  velvet,  morocco,  tortoise-shell,  or  other  ornamental 
bindings,  and  retailed  as  high  as  three  guineas  each.  It  is  computed  that  in  London 
alone,  nearly  1000  persons  are  employed  in  binding  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  and  other 
books  of  devotion.     From  their  cheapness,  but  more  particularly  from  their  accuracy, 
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English-printed  Bihles  and  New  Testaments  are  piirchascd  in  large  quantities  by  the 
United  Slates.  Ulher  large  purchasuis  are  I  lie  Briii.sii  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  TLe 
Society  for  Promoting  Cliristiau  Knowledge  makes  large  purchases  of  Prayer-books 
and  church  .services  in  addition. 

Although  the  printing  of  the  aiitlKjrized  version  of  tl)e  I'ihie,  the  New^  Testament, 
and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  as  well  as  without  notes,  seems  to  he  reserved  to 
the  nondnees  of  tiic  crown,  piiu.lically  no  objection  is  taken  to  the  ])rinting  of  the.^e 
works  by  others,  nor  has  any  objection  ever  been  raised  to  those  printed  withuotes  aiid 
comments.  Many  sucli  editions  are  accordingly  prepared  ar.d  issued  by  jJublLshers, 
often  iu  a  style  of  great  elegance.  Translations  of  the  Bilile,  other  than  the  authorized 
version,  are  also  issued  freely  by  Roman  Catholic  and  other  bodies;  and  at  the  present 
lime  a  committee  of  learned  divines  is  engaged  upon  a  revised  version  of  the  English 
Bil)le,  the  copyright  of  which  has  been  secured  by  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  although  the  revision  will  not  be  completed  for  some  years. 

The  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  also  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin;  the  four 
Scotch  universities;  and  the  colleges  of  Eton,  ^Vinche.ster,"and  "\VeslmJiisler,  were  so 
much  alarmed  by  the  decision  of  the  house  of  lords  m  1772,  in  favor  of  Donaldson's 
right  to  reprint  works  not  protected  by  the  copyright  law  of  8  Anne.  c.  19,  that  they 
jipplied  for  ami  obtained  an  act  of  jjarliameut,  15  Geo.  III.  c.  53,  giving  them  a  per- 
petual copyright  oi;  all  works  belonging  to  them,  or  which  might  afterwards  be 
bequeathed  to  or  acquired  by  them.  The  only  work  in  exi.stence  older  than  the  present 
century,  claimed  by  any  of  the  above  institutions,  to  which  anv  value  can  be  attached,  is 
Clawnilou'ii  Ilisiori/  of  the  liebelU'^/i,  wiili  his  life  and  continuation.  The  right  to  this 
and  other  works  possessed  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  was  c  onfirmed  by  the  last  copy 
right  act,  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  45.  Itwdl  therefore  be  understood  that  the  printing  and  jiul)- 
lishing  of  \oi\l  Clarendon  s  Ilii^fori/ of  the  lie/jeliio/i  remains  an  absolute  and  peipciual 
monopoly  in  the  university  of  Oxford — a  curious  exemption  fiom  the  oidinary  and  ter- 
minable claim  of  copyriglit,  and  singularly  at  variance  with  modern  notiocs  of  free- 
trade.  It  should  be  added  that  the  protits  of  the  lirist  ediiton  were  verj'  great,  and  were 
applied  by  the  university  towards  the  erection  of  the  "  Clarendon  press,"  which  was  for 
a  long  time  the  university  press;  but,  its  business  increasuig.  the  "  Clarendon"  has  been 
superseded  by  the  "universityprinting-hou.se;'  the  former  building,  a  very  handsome 
one,  being  used  for  other  purposes.  (Besides  Godson  s  Lav  of  ratints  and  Copyriffttf, 
and  Supplements,  see  Dr.  Ingram's  Memonah  of  Ivblk  Buildings  of  Ojfoid,  new  edition, 
1848,  p.  11.) 

Publishers  are  under  the  legal  obligation  to  d^'liver,  free,  a  copy  of  every  bo(  k  they 
issue  (new  editions  without  alterations  excepted)  to  the  live  following  public  insiitu 
tions-  L!l)raryof  the  British  nuiseum;  Podleian  library.  Oxford;  university  library.  Cam 
bridge:  Trinilj' college  library,  Dublin;  and  library  of  Faculty  of  Advot  atcs,  Edinl/urgh. 
This  oi)hgation,  imposed  by  a  clause  in  the  copyright  net  (see  CorYiiiouT),  is  usu.dly 
spoken  of  as  an  unjustifiable  burden,  and  no  doubt  it  is  so;  but  it  is  chiefly  fioni  causirg 
trouble  that  it  becomes  matter  for  complaint.  In  com.parison  with  the  immense  bene 
fits  conferred  on  literature  bj^  the  jnibiic  libraries  mcutioned,  the  value  of  the  books 
(with  some  exceptions)  claimed  by  them  is  insignificant.  In  practice,  not  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  cheap  books  and  sheets  issued  are  given  or  claimed;  which  is  perhaps  unim- 
portant, for  if  they  were,  no  ordinaiy  building  could  contain  them. 

The  English  book  trade  has  beeu  lately  much  indebted  to  certain  liberal  poj^t-office 
arrangements.  Manuscripts,  proof-slieets,  books,  periodicals,  and  calidogms,  if  left 
open  at  the  ends,  may  now  be  transmitted  by  post  at  an  exceedingly  small  charge.  See 
Post  office. 

Unit"(lly  the  whole  trade  of  publishing  and  book-selling  forms  an  important  stnple  of 
national  industry — inferior  to  some  other  ii  anufactures  and  trades,  yet  great  when  viewed 
in  relation  to  its  past  history,  and  to  the  still  imperfect  slate  of  education  among  large 
masses  of  the  jteople.  and  respectable  from  the  nu.mber  of  nun  of  high  character  who 
are  connected  with  it.  In  reckoning  the  number  of  new  woiks  is.sued  from  the  press 
annually,  we  may  take  the  number  of  entries  of  distinct  books,  volumes,  sheets,  maps, 
etc.,  lodged  by  publishers  at  the  British  museum,  in  terms  of  the  copyright  act.  Tlie 
following  13  an  abstract  of  the  return  for  1878:  Books — complete  works,  9456;  paits 
of  volumes,  works  in  ])rogress,  and  periodicals.  26.828;  single  articles,  including  play- 
bills, songs,  ])roadsides,  etc..  10.2:^8 — total  46,517.  Music — complete  works,  \()lum(S, 
and  pieces,  4369.  ]\Iaps — 350,  in  15o3  sheets.;  atlases.  29.  Twenty  years  ago  the  num- 
ber was  only  about  half  as  great.  In  1877.  about  5000  new  books  and  new  editions  were 
published.  In  1876,  the  books  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at 
£150,099.  Of  these  the  value  from  Germanv  was  £30,508;  France,  £46,919;  Holland. 
£25,288;  the  United  States,  £1.8.473:  and  Spiiin.  £6564.  The  value  of  English  piiuted 
books  exported  in  1876  was  £881.839.  Tlu' United  Slates  purchased  to  the  an.otmt  of 
£191.906;  Australia.  £334.136;  Canada.  £68,102;  British  India.  £85,269;  France.  Ger- 
many. Holland,  and  Belgium,  luiitedly.  took  to  the  valueof  .-£193,887;  our  next  large.-t  cus- 
tomer being  s.  Africa,  for  £40,007.  In  1H74.  the  value  of  books  exported  was  i904,792; 
of  imports,  £178,936.  It  is  seen  that  the  exports  are  five  or  six  fold  more  than  the 
imports;  abso  that  we  export  to  Australia  alone  more  than  twice  as  much  as  we  in  port 
from  all  countries,  and  to  the  United  Slates  almost  a  third  more  tliau  our  tota.  in  ports 
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A  system  of  more  frco  and  untaxfid  import  of  foreign-printed  Enfrlish  works  would,  in 
various  ways,  introduce  chauges  into  llu'  book-tnidi;,  and  liave  a  tciidt'iicy  to  alter  .some 
of  its  traditional  usages. 

In  Germany,  where  printing  originated,  the  boolv-tradc  became  also  first  established, 
and  the  principal  mart  was  Frankfort,  to  the  fairs  of  which  the  early  book-sellers  and 
jTrinters  resorted.  Leipsic  also  became  a  great  mart  for  books  as  early  as  KibO;  yet  this 
ancient  city  is  only  one  of  many  places  of  book  ])reparation  in  Gerniau}\  Among  them 
Stuttgart  has  taken  a  front  rank,  since  about  18:io,  as  an  agency  ))lace  for  the  s.  Germaa 
book-trade,  whilst  Frankfort  has  now  entirely  lost  its  ancient  prestige.  Throughout  the 
different  states  of  tlu'  German  empire,  more  ])articuiarly  Prussia  and  Saxonj',  printing 
and  pub!i-;hing  are  largely  carried  on;  and  from  tiie  various  places  of  publication  agreat 
proportion  of  entire  editions  of  works  is  transferred  to  Jjcipsic  agents,  who  disperse  the 
books  throughout  Germany,  and  all  those  countries  for  the  book-trade  of  which  the  city 
of  Leipsic;  forms  the  nucleus.  Hence  arises  the  important  peculiarity  of  German  litera- 
ture, that  literary,  artistic,  and  scientific  activity  is  not  linuled  to  or  monoj)olized  by  any 
single  city,  and  that,  consecpiently,  authors  do  not  need  to  resort  to  a  meti'opolis  for 
encouragement  or  any  professional  lalxjr.  Foinierly  the  book-sellers  from  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  Germany,  and  tho.se  countries  which  are  dependent,  in  some  measure,  upou 
Germany,  on  account  of  affinity  of  language  and  identit}'  of  aspiration.s — such  as  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norwaj',  etc. — used  to  meet  at  Leipsic  twice  a  j'ear, 
at  Easter,  and  Michaelmas,  with  a  view  to  exchange  their  respective  publications,  and. 
arrange  for  .settlement  of  mutual  accounts.  At  present.  bu.siness  is  done  at  Leipsic 
through  a  system  of  agencies  by  commissioners  there  established.  Every  book-seller  iu 
Germany  and  the  adjacent  ceuntries  has  his  commissioner  at  Leipsic,  and  to  him  he 
forwards  packages  containing  copies  of  his  new  publication  or  publications,  on  sale  or 
return,  for  all  the  book-sellers  with  whom  he  lias  an  account.  The  commissioner  then 
distributes  the  packages  among  the  Leipsic  commissioners,  every  one  of  whom  is  thuH 
enabled,  out  of  the  many  packages  flowing  in  ever}'  week,  to  make  up  a  case  for  each  of  his 
correspondents.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  unsold  books  are  returned  to  the  various  send- 
ers by  means  of  the  Leipsic  agency.  At  Easter,  during  tlie  fair,  the  balances  are  now  mostly 
paid  by  commissioner  to  commissioner,  the  German  publishers  not  resorting  as  much  as 
formerly  to  the  fair;  the  extension  of  railway  communication,  and  other  circumstances 
facilitating  business,  liaving  somewhat  changed  the  nature  of  the  trade.  The  method 
of  sending  ])arcel3  of  new  works,  on  sale  or  return,  may  not  be  satisfactory  according  to 
English  notions,  but  the  advantages  of  the  plan  are  obvious  in  various  points  of  view. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  literary  and  scientific  novelties  are  so  regularly 
made  known  and  become  noticed  as  in  Germany.  Let  the  book  be  what  itmaj^  within 
six  Avceks  after  its  first  publication  it  is  known  all  over  Germany,  and,  through  the  per- 
sonal vigilance  of  the  retailers,  is  Itronglit  every  where  under  the  notice  of  those  individ- 
uals to  whom  the  subject  treated  of  may  be  of  interest.  This  method  of  publication 
has  the  merit  of  great  simplicity,  and  secures  au  exemi)tion  from  that  frightful  expend- 
iture on  advertisements  to  make  books  known,  which  presses  on  the  English  publisher. 
On  this  account,  as  well  as  from  the  cheapness  of  paper  and  printing,  and  the  simple  way 
tliat  books  are  for  the  most  part  done  up,  the  selling-prices  of  every  variety  of  produc- 
tion are  very  moderate.  The  only  drawback  ou  the  German  pul:)lisher  is  the  liability  to 
heavy  returns  of  unsold  books;  but  this  he  doubtless  endeavors  to  avert  by  professional 
tact  in  his  speculations,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  market.  It  is,  at  all  events,  the 
belief  of  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  German  book-trade,  that  the  method 
pursued  not  only  furnishes  books  cheaper,  but  is  more  productive  to  author  and  pub- 
lisher than  that  in  England;  and  that  in  point  of  good  management  and  prosperity  it 
exceeds,  or  at  least  equals,  the  book-trade  in  any  other  country.  From  the  teeming 
press  of  baron  Bernhard  Tauchnitz  of  Leipsic  has  been  issued  a  series  of  1760  vol- 
umes of  cheap  reprints  of  English  popular  works  in  a  pocket  size,  which  are  sold 
largely  in  Germany  and  all  other  continental  countries.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  say 
that,  as  there  is  an  international  copyright  law  between  Germany  and  the  United  King-  • 
dom,  these  Tauclimiz  editwm,  as  they  are  termed,  are  issued  in  virtue  of  an  honorable 
arrangement  with  English  pul)lishers  and  authors,  and  are  accordingly  not  to  be  ranked 
with  the  piratical  issues  of  the  New  York  trade.  Latterly  the  sale  of  German  books  in 
England,  France,  and  Xorth  America  has  rapidly  increased. 

In  France,  publishing  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  Paris,  wliere  there  are  many  extensive 
printing  establishments,  including  the  Imprimerie  Nationale,  provided  with  machinei-y 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  London.  As  regards  substantiality  and 
elegance,  French  l)ooks  occupy  a  place  between  tho.se  of  Germany  and  Enuland.  "Thej' 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  done  up  simply  in  colored  paper  covers,  for  temporary  service; 
but  the  ink  is  generally  better  than  that  used  in  England;  and  works,  when  of  a  superior 
class,  are  executed  with  a  high  degree  of  taste— the  excellence  of  pictorial  embellish, 
ments  bein^  always  conspicuous.  Certain  voluminous  and  most  expensive  works  ia 
French,  and  also  in  the  classical  languages,  occasionally  issue  from  the  Parisian  press, 
and  command  a  large  sale;  orders  of  copies  for  university  and  public  libraries  all  over 
the  continent  tending  to  promote  these  gigantic  enterprises.  Although  confined  mainly 
to  Paris,  the  business  of  publishing,  or  at  least  of  preparing  books  for  the  Parisian 
market,  and  for  exportation,  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  iu  several  provincial 
U.  K.  II.— 48 
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towns.  Tours,  in  particular,  is  the  seat  of  a  large  book-factory — that  of  Messrs.  ^Mamc 
— hi  which  prill  ling,  designing,  engraving,  and  binding  aru  all  executed  on  the 
piemises. 

The  French  book  trade  was  virtually  .suspended  during  tlie  war  with  Germany, 
1870-71,  but  it  may  now  be  said  to  have  fairly  recovered,  if  ntjt  surpassi;d  its  former 
condition.  The  exports  are  to  Italy,  Germany,  i-Ju-ssia,  Holland,  Kelgium,  iNorth  America, 
and  other  countries,  and  u  portion  also  coniesi  to  England.  Belween  France  and  tla 
linited  Kingdom  there  is  now  an  international  law  of  «-(ii)yright,  by  which  ti'anslationa 
of  works  are,  under  certain  limitations,  protected  in  either  country,  when  the  tille-pagxi 
iudicates  that  "  the  right  of  translation  is  reserved." 

In  the  17th  c,  various  cities  in  the  Dutch  Netherlands  bore  a,  prominent  place  in  tlw 
book-trade.  At  Amsterdam,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  etlitunis  of  the  classics,  and 
large  numbers  of  illustrated  books,  were  executed-  wiiile  from  Leyden,  and  otiier  seat« 
of  learning,  exports  of  works  in  law,  theology,  etc.,  formed  at  oiu;  time  a  prosperous 
cominerce.  In  this,  as  jn  other  trades,  it  has  been  the  fate  of  Holland  to  lose  its  former 
reputation;  it  now  jnoduces  few  books  in  any  other  language  than  its  own-  but  the 
demand  for  books  in  the  Protestant  parts  of  tiic  country,  and  the  number  of  booksellers, 
is  perhaps  larger  than  in  any  otlier  part  of  the  world.  That  part  of  the  Netherlands  now 
known  as  Belgium  ])ossesses  a  flourishing  book-trade,  mainly,  we  believe,  on  account  of 
French  being  the  language  gcaerally  spoken.  Brussels,  us  a  kind  of  minor  Paris,  is  the 
seat  of  S(nne  extensive  printing  and  publishin!|  con(;erns;  and  at  Malines.  missals,  brevi- 
aries, and  other  religious  works  are  produced  in  large  numbers.  According  to  u  return 
of  the  minister  of  hnances  of  Belgium,  the  following  was  the  import  and  exi)ort  tradxi 
in  books  for  1872:  Value  of  imports,  3,450,000  francs,  of  whicli  70  per  cent  was  from 
France:  value  of  exports,  3,000,000  francs,  of  which  40  per  cent  was  Vo  France,  and  60 
to  all  other  ccmntries. 

Ill  Spain,  bookselling  is  almost  defunct:  even  in  Madrid  it  can  .scarcely  be  said  to 
have  an  existence.  In  Italy,  there  are  signs  of  revival,  bul  the  most  active  booksellers 
there  are  natives  of  Germany,  who,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  have  establi-shed  book- 
selling houses  in  the  principal  cities,  Rome,  Naples,  Turin,  Milan,  Bologna,  Florence, 
Venice,  and  Verona,  also  Triest;  and  under  their  ausi)ices  the  trade  may  be  expected 
to  assume  an  organized  form.  Already  the.se  iutelligeut  foreigners  have  done  much  to 
keep  alive  a  knowledge  of  Italian  literature. 

The  book-trade  of  the  United  States,  which  is  daily  assuminfi:  greater  proportions,  hits 
sprung  up  from  small  beginnings  within  the  present  century.  As  in  German}',  tlie 
busine.ssof  publishing  is  monopolized  by  no  particular  city,  but  is  carried  on  successfully 
in  various  towns  throughout  the  union.  The  ciiief  centres  are  New  York,  Boston,  ami 
Philadeli)iiia;  l)Ut  many  books  are  published  at  Albany,  BulYaio,  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton, New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Cincinniiti,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco;  and 
a  few  in  other  places.  The  great  distributing  houses  are  located  at  New  York  and 
Philadelphia;  and  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  there  are  about  6200  book- 
sellers, two  thirds  of  whom  unite  an  exceedingly  inisc-ellaneous  collection  of  trades  with 
that  of  bookselling.  A  few  of  the  larger  pub  ;  hing  houses  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, like  some  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  print,  bind,  and  manufacture  the  books 
they  sell.  Harpers  building  in  New  York,  and  Lippincott's  in  Phil;;deli)liia,  each  cover 
nearly  half  an  acre  of  ground,  and  cost  above  £o0.oOO.  'I'he  annual  value  of  books  pm- 
duced  in  the  United  States  is  unknown.  In  1871,  upon  very  uncertain  data,  it  wa.s 
estimated  at  Jt;7,(XI0,O0O,  this  amount  probably  being  the  full  selling- price  of  every  volume 
printed.  In  con.sequence  of  the  protectionist  policy  pursued  since  the  war,  the  present 
state  of  the  book-trade  is  far  from  satisfaclory,  and  will  probably  remain  so  till  wiser 
counsels  prevail.  English  publi.sbers  and  authors  are  naturally  indignant  at  the  conduct 
of  American  publishers  persisting  in  reprinting  British  copyright  works,  a  practice 
which,  though  now  decreasing,  has  been  carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent  by  the  Harpers 
and  the  Appletons  of  New  York,  and  others,  in  defiance  of  remonstrance,  and  even  in 
disregard  to  the  claims  of  those  more  scrupulous  American  publishers  who  pay  for  and 
import  early  sheets  from  England.  The  present  state  of  matters  is  regretted  by  the  more 
high-minded  Americans  as  much  as  it  is  in  Britain. 

American  books  are  now  executed  with  neatness  and  taste;  their  wood-cut  embeV 
ILslkments  sometimes  surpass  those  of  London;  and  in  point  of  size  and  price,  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  well  adapted  for  general  circulation.  On  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
education,  and  also  the  aspiring  habits  of  the  peo})le,  book-buyers  of  a  humble  position 
in  life  are  greatly  more  numerous  than  they  are  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Few  books  are 
purchased  by  the  Irish  emigrants,  but  the  Germans  are  buyers,  and  many  of  the  colored 
people  are  Cciger  in  their  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  their  children  are  all  amply  provided 
•with  schools.  Looking  an  the  American  tra<le  as,  after  all,  yet  but  partially  developed, 
it  may  be  expected,  in  the  progress  of  events,  to  go  on  in  a  vastly  accelerated  ratin. 
Latterly,  several  English  publishers  Imve  established  branches  of  their  business  in  New 
York;  and  there  are  now  some  extensive  American  commission-liouses  in  London — from 
which  intercommunion  happy  results  may  be  anticipated.  Books  are  sold  wholesale  iiy 
written  orders,  trade  sales,  auctions,  and  otherwise.  Country  dealers  are  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  gTeat  book  depots  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phiiadelphia,  and  there  persorv- 
fl,lly  making  their  selections.     As  previously  stated,  there  is  a  large  export  of  Ame«-icaa 
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books  to  Canada  and  otlicr  British  possessions,  in  wliich,  as  yet,  native  literature  is  on  a 
poor  scale,  but  where  there  is  a  huue  and  increasing  number  of  readers. 

In  doing  up  hooks  in  cloth  hoards,  the  American  hinders  invariaitly  cut  off  the  outer 
folds  of  the  sheets,  so  as  to  smootli  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  as  in  P>ngiish  leather  bind- 
ing; l)y  which  process,  the  lirsl  readers  of  new  books  are  spared  the  iroulile  of  cutting 
open  the  leaves.  31any  person.s  have  wished  to  see  this  improvement,  for  sueli  it  :-, 
introduced  into  England.  There  are  still,  however,  prejudices  to  be  overcome  on  the 
subject.  Strange  as  it  may  apijcar,  numbers  of  purchasers  like  to  cut  up  the  leaves  with 
afolder  as  they  advance  tiirough  a  new  hook  or  i)eriodical,  from  an  id(!a  that  the  repeated 
slight  interruptions  heighten  the  pleasure  of  perusal.  In  our  expei  ience,  we  liave  known 
gentlemen  who  would  not  sit  down  to  read  a  cut-up  new  book.  Besides,  there  is  a  notion 
among  buyers  in  England,  that  hooks  with  smootli-cut  leaves  may  be  second-hand,  and 
not  worth'the  price  of  new.  Undoubtedly,  the  Americans  are  ahead  of  Europeans  gen- 
erally in  this  particular. 

Notice  has  been  taken  of  the  constant  export  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  of 
quantities  of  high-class  books  to  stock  the  great  public  libraries  that  are  everywhere 
springing  into  existence  through  the  liberality  of  state  legislatures,  or  the  munificence  of 
private  individuals.  There  is,  liowever,  a  traflic  of  a  similar  kind,  moie  especially  from 
England,  in  execution  of  orders  for  second-hand  books  from  dealers  who  have  establish- 
ments in  the  principal  cities  in  the  union,  ar.d  through  whose  agency  persons  of  refined 
tastes  are  becoming  acquainted  with  the  aspect  of  our  older  literary  treasures.  One  of 
tliese  second-hand  book-stores  in  riiiiudclphia,  which  we  visited  seme  years  ago,  was  on 
as  extensive  a  scale  as  anything  of  the  kind  in  I-ondon  or  Edinburgh,  while  the  choice 
•which  it  presented  would  have  come  quite  up  to  the  delicate  perceptions  of  the  biblio- 
maniac. 

J"'or  a  variety  of  particidars  l)earing  on  book-trade  in  general,  we  refer  to  the  articles. 
Bibliography,  Book,  Bo()KiJiNDiNtJ,"CENSOKSHiP,  Circulating  Ethrary.  Copyright, 
Newspapers,    Paper,    Periodicals,   Press,  Printing,   Stationer,   Stereotyping, 

W00D-ENGRAA^^•G.  w.  c. 

BOOK  TRADE  (nntr).  The  book  trade  in  the  United  Pmtcs  is  of  comparatively 
recent  growth,  although  printing  was  introduced  into  New  York  as  early  as  1683.  For 
scholars  and  libraries  Uie  needed  books  weie  imported  from  Europe,  but  with  the  spread 
of  newspapers  and  the  development  of  educaiion,  the  increasing  demand  for  books 
offered  to  publishers  a  protit  from  the  leproduction  of  the  best  works  of  English  litera- 
ture. The  oldest  house  in  the  trade  is  that  of  Sower.  Potts  <t  Co.,  whose  founder, 
Christopher  Saur,  sr.,  made  almanacs  and  German  Bibles,  near  Philadelphia,  in  1740. 
Tlie  book  production  of  this  country  was  eslimatcd,  in  1820,  to  amount  to  only  $2,500,000, 
of  which  about  30  per  cent  were  original  American  books;  for  1830,  |;-3,00b,000,  40  per 
cent  American;  for  1840,  ,$o.o(l0,000,  or  12,000, (JOO  volumes,  55  per  cent  American; 
for  1850,  $12,500,000,  70  per  cent  American ;  for  1856,  $16,000,000,  80  per  cent  Ameri- 
can. These  statistics  are  only  estimated,  but  it  shows  that  the  proportion  of  original 
American  books  lias  steadilv  increa.sed.  The  production  of  books  in  1871  was  estimated 
at  $40,000,000;  5633  American  bo.iks  weie  entered  for  copyright  in  1878,  and  0580  :>i 
1870;  during  1879,  thre  copyright  of  5265  of  these  was  perfected  by  depositing  copies 
in  the  library  of  congress  as  required  by  law.  The  trade  is  usuallj'  classified  into  three 
divisions — piiblishing,  jobbing,  and  retailing;  but  although  there  are  a  great  number  of 
persons  who  sell  books  and  periodicals  in  connection  with  some  other  business,  there  are 
probably  not  more  than  3000  regular  bookstores.  Aljout  900  names  are  given  in  Ihe^wm- 
can  Catalogue  of  those  who  publish  occasionally,  but  nine  tenths  of  the  trade  is  carried  on 
by  about  50  publishers.  The  "  subscription  publishers"  sell  their  books  through  agents 
and  canvassers.  Publi-shers  of  educational  books  form  a  special  class,  although  some  of 
the  prominent  houses,  like  Scribner,  Appleton,  and  the  Harpers,  have  educational  departs 
ments  in  their  business.  The  "jobber"  is  the  middleman,  who  orders  books  in  large 
quantities  from  the  publisher,  and  distributes  them  among  the  retail  booksellers  through- 
out the  countrj".  Many  of  the  larger  liouses,  like  Lippincot,  combine  the  business  of 
the  publisher,  jobber,  andretailer;  while  others,  like  Houghton,  Mifflin  e%  Co., confine  them- 
selves to  the  sale  of  their  own  publications.  Every  spring  and  fall  there  is  a  "trade  sale" 
in  New  York,  at  which  large  numbers  of  new^  publications  and  standard  books  are  sold  to 
the  highest  bidders  among  the  jobbers  and  retailers  represented  at  the  sales.  The  American 
publishers  generally  allow  the  retailers  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  and  the  jobbers  5  per 
cent  more.  The  usual  forms  for  books  published  in  this  country  are  12mo  for  novels, 
books  of  poetry,  etc.,  and  8vo  for  books  of  travel,  treatises,  etc.  It  is  customary  among 
publishers  to  allow  the  author  of  a  book  a  ' '  copyright"  payment  of  10  per  cent  on  the  retail 
price  for  all  sales;  but  a  gross  sum  is  frequently  paid  to  the  author,  and  the  book  then 
Decomes  the  sole  property  of  the  publisher.  The  copj'right  of  a  book  is  granted  for  28 
years,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal,  by  the  author,  his  widow,  or  children,  for  14  years 
more.  A  copy  of  the  title-page  must  be  registered  in  the  oftice  of  the  librarian  of  congress 
at  Wasliington  before  publication,  and  two  copies  of  the  best  edition  mu.st  be  sent  to  the 
same  office  within  10  days  after  publication.  The  fees  are  50  cts.  for  recording  entry, 
and  50  cts.  for  each  copy  of  record;  there  is  no  other  expense.  This  fee  does  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  patents,  cover  any  investigation  into  the  validity  of  the  copyright,  the 
librarian  of  congress  being  only  a'registering  and  in  no  sense  a  judicial  officer.     The 
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most  uot-ewortliy  attempt  to  supply  the  American  book-trade  witli  a  bibliography  was 
made  in  the  JJiMiofhrcn  Amerkdiui  of  Roorhacli,  a  catalogue  of  publications  including 
American  issues  from  1820,  continued  by  Kelly,  in  supplements,  to  1871;  tliis  is  now 
superseded,  tor  current  books,  by  tiie  AmeHcaii  CafahMjne,  issued  under  the  direction  of 
F.  Jjeypoidt,  contaiiiini;  entries  of  all  books  (including  imported  editions)  in  print  and 
for  sale  in  this  country  July  1,  187(j.  Tiie  tirst  volume,  now  issueil,  includi's  the  alplia- 
bet  by  authors  and  titles,  covering  about  70,000  entries;  the  second,  in  i)reparation.  gives 
the  sauK!  books  under  subject-entries.  Tlie  trade  periodicals  are  the  Pnblisher^  Wiu^ly, 
Isew  York,  which  was  begun  as  the  Wecldji  Trade  CircuUir  in  1872,  by  F.  Leypoldl,  and 
"Winch  afterwards  absorbeil  Child's  PnblMu'r><  Circular,  founded  in  Ib-Vi;  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bookxdler,  puidished  fortnightly  by  the  American  News  Co.  Tlie  PnUislierii'  Weekly 
is  especially  valuable  for  its  weekly  record  of  current  pul)lications,  giving  full  titles, 
prices,  and  other  information,  entered  in  accordance  with  tlie  cataloguing  system  of  the 
American  literar}''  association,  and  furnished  with  apj)ended  descriptive  notes,  giving 
briefly  the  scope,  character,  and  contents  of  the  books.  The  Ameriraii  Jhakaeller,  besides 
records  of  new  books,  includes  monthly  a  useful  index,  classitied  by  subjects,  of  the 
promment  articles  in  the  periodicals  of  the  month. 

BOOLAK,  or  Boulac,  a  t.  of  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  2  or  3  m.  n.  of 
Cairo,  of  which  it  forms  the  port.  Destroyed  by  the  French  in  1799,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Mehemet  Ali,  who  established  cotton,  silk,  and  weaving  factories;  a  government  print- 
ing-house, from  which  a  newspaper  in  Ara1)ic  is  issued  weekly;  and  a  school  of  engineer- 
ing.    It  is  connected  by  railwaj^s  with  Alexandria  and  Suez.     Pop.  20,000. 

BOOLE,  George,  ll.d.,  1815-64;  an  English  logician  and  mathematician.  FTe 
passed  an  uneventful  life,  tirst  as  principal  of  a  school  at  Lincoln,  afterwards  at  Wad- 
dington,  and  as  professor  of  mathematics  in  Queen's  college,  Cork.  He  completed  tw  o 
systematic  treatises  on  mathematical  subjects,  one  on  Differential  Eqiiationa.  and  the 
other  on  Finite  Difference)^,  a  sequel  to  the  tirst.  Both  soon  became  standard  text-l)ooks. 
B.  is  also  noted  in  logic  for  his  work,  ^4/;.  Inrestifia.tion  of  tlie  Latnf  of  TiK/uyht,  on  irlach 
are  founded  the  Mathematical  Theories  of  Ijxjic  and  ProbabiUtits.  lu  1844,  he- received 
the  royal  medal. 

BOOLTJNDSCHU'HTJE,  a  British  district  in  the  lieutenant-governorship  of  the  North-west 
Provinces  of  India.  With  an  area  of  1910  sq.m.,  it  contained,  in  1872,  986,598  inhabi- 
tants. It  lies  in  n.  lat.,  between  28'  3'  to  28'  43',  and  in  e.  long.  l)etween  77"  28'  to  78" 
32',  bein'j:  hounded  to  tlis  n.  and  w.  respectively  by  the  districts  of  3[eerut  and  Delhi. 
Its  cliiei"  lOA-n  of  the  same  name,  otherwise  called  Unchuganj,  is  on  the  route  between 
Bareilly  and  DjUu,  being  40  m.  to  the  s.e.  of  the  latter.  Its  pop.  amounts  to  14,804; 
and  its  distance  from  Calcutta  is  780  miles,  its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  being 
almost  precisely  the  same  number  of  feet. 

BOOM,  in  a  ship,  is  a  general  name  for  the  long  poles  which  jut  out  from  certain 
supports  or  uprights,  to  stretch  or  extend  the  bottoms  of  sails  Some  taper  regularly 
from  the  middle  towards  both  ends;  while  others  have  the  thickest  part  at  about  one- 
third  of  the  length  from  one  end.  According  to  their  particular  modes  and  places  of 
application,  they  receive  the  names  of  jit)  B. ,  1l;iiiig  jib  B. ,  studding-sail  B. ,  lower  stndding- 
mil  B.,  main,  B.,  sqaare-sail  B  ,  drir^er  B.,  spanker  B.,  ring-tail  B  ,  maivt/yjymnftt  B  ,  fore- 
ti)pmast  B.,fire  B.,  etc.  In  the  old  llOgun  ships  of  Nelson's  days,  these  booms  varied 
from  57  to  32  ft.  in  length,  and  from  15  to  6  in.  in  thickness.  The  war-steamers  of  the 
present  day  require  a  somewhat  different  equipment  of  booms.  The  immen.sc  spread  of 
canvas  in  some  of  the  clipper  merchant-ships  now  built  requires  the  use  of  Ixxmis  of 
very  considerable  length.  A  .seaman  speaks  of  "  booming  "  ^vhen  he  applii's  a  B.  to  a 
sail;  he  employs  B.  irons,  shaped  like  the  figure  8,  to  connect  booms  and  other  spars 
together  end  to  end. 

Besides  the  booms  on  board  ship,  the  same  name  is  also  given  to  a  strong  iron  chain 
employed  in  barring  the  passage  of  the  mouth  of  a  har))or  or  river,  or  to  cut  oflf  the 
retreat  of  an  enemy  if  he  has  actuall}''  entered.  Such  a  B.  should  be  protected  by  a 
battery  or  batteries.  The  chains  are  moored,  and  are  floated  by  logs.  There  should  be 
two  such  chains,  one  to  afford  resistance  if  the  enemy  has  penetrated  the  otlier;  they 
need  not  extend  all  across  the  passage,  seeing  that  shallow  spots  are  self-defended.  A 
modern  war-steamer  would  cut  through  a  chain  B  ,  unless  made  of  veiy  tiiick  and  strong 
iron.  Sometimes  hempen  cable  booms  are  used  to  resist  small-craft.  The  Russians 
effectually  boomed  the  harbor  of  Sebastopol,  in  Sept..  1854,  thereby  preventing  the 
entrance  of  Englisli  and  French  ships;  this  was  done  partly  by  sinking  some  of  their 
own  ships,  and  partly  by  tlie  laying  of  booms. 

BOOM,  at.  of  Belg'um,  in  the  province  of  Antwerp,  about  10  m.  s.  of  the  city  of 
that  name.  Its  situation  at  the  junction  of  the  BriLssels  canal  with  t!ie  river  Rupel 
makes  it  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  It  has  numerous  and  extensive  brick  and 
tile  works,  breweries,  tanneries,  rope-walks,  sail-cloth  manufactures,  salt-works,  eta 
Pop.  7464. 

BOOMERANG,  a  missile  instrument  for  war,  sport,  or  the  chase,  in  use  by  the  aborig- 
ines of  Australia.  It  is  of  hardwood,  of  a  bent  form;  the  shape  is  parabolic.  It  is 
about  2  and  a  half  in.   broad,  a  third  of  an  inch  thick,  and  2  ft.  long,  the  extrem- 
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fties  being  rounded.  One  side  is  flat,  the  other  rounded;  and  it  is  brou2:ht  to  a 
])luntish  edge.  Tlie  method  of  using  this  remarkable  weapon  consists  in  throwing  it  in 
a  particular  manner.  It  is  taken  by  one  end,  with  the  bulged  side  downwards,  and  the 
convex  edge  forward,  and  llirown  dire(jt]y  onward,  as  if  to  hit  some  one  thirty  j-ards  in 
advance.  Instead  of  going  directly  forward,  as  might  be  expected,  and  there  falling  to 
the  ground,  it  slowly  ascends  in  the  air,  whirling  round  and  round,  and  descriljmg  a 
curved  line  of  progress  till  it  reaches  a  considerable  height,  when  it  begins  to  retrograde, 
and  finally  it  sweeps  over  the  head  of  the  projector,  and  falls  behind  him.  This  sur- 
prising motion  is  produced  by  the  bulged  side  of  the  missile.  The  air  impinging  thereon, 
lifts  the  m.strument  in  the  air,  exactly  as  by  hitting  the  oblique  bars  in  a  wi;idmill,  it 
forces  it  to  go  round.  The  ingenuity  of  the  contrivance,  Avhich  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
scientific  calculation,  is  very  extraordinary  as  coming  from  almost  tlie  lowest  race  of 
mankind.  The  B.  is  one  of  the  ancient  instruments  of  war  of  the  natives  of  Australia. 
They  are  said  to  be  very  dexterous  in  hitting  birds  with  it,  the  animals  being  of  cour.<-e 
behind  them,  and  perhaps  not  aware  that  the}-  are  objects  of  attack.  This  curiosity,  as 
it  must  be  called,  was  first  made  known  by  being  brought  before  the  royal  IrLsli  acad- 
emy by  prof.  M'Cullagh  in  ^la}',  1837. 

BOONE,  a  CO.  of  Arkau.sas,  on  the  Missouri  border;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  7032 — 74 
colored.  The  land  is  fertile,  producing  grain  and  dairy  articles.  Fine  variegated  marble 
is  found.     Co.  seat,  Harrison, 

BOONE,  a  CO.  in  Illinois,  on  the  Wisconsin  border;  traversed  bj^  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  railroad;  270  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  12,94:3;  '80,  11,55.5.  It  compri.-^es  rolling 
prairie  land  and  forests;  producing  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  hay,  butter, 
cheese,  and  wool.     Co.  seat,  Belvidere. 

BOONE,  a  CO.  in  central  Indiana,  intersected  by  the  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  and 
Lafayette  railroad;  408  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  23,593.  It  is  level,  with  deep  and  fertile  soil, 
producing  grain,  potatoes,  wool,  sorghum,  molasses,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Lebanon. 

BOONE,  a  CO.  in  central  Iowa,  on  the  Des  Moines  and  Snake  rivers;  traversed  by 
the  Iowa  division  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  14,584. 
It  has  productive  soil,  with  abundance  of  coal.     Co.  seat,  Booncsboro. 

BOONE,  a  CO.  in  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  river;  traversed  by  the  Louisville,  Cincin- 
nati and  Lexington  railroad;  300  .sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  10,696 — 1012  colored.  It  has  a  hilly 
surface  and  fertile  soil,  producing  grain,  tobacco,  and  dairy  articles.  Co.  seat,  Burling- 
ton. 

BOONE,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Missouri,  on  the  Missouri  river;  648  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,20,765 — 
4,038  colored;  surface,  prairie  and  forest;  soil  productive;  stone,  coal  and  limestone  are 
found.  Co.  seat,  Columbia.  A  branch  railroad  connects  the  county  seat  with  the  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern  railroad. 

BOONE,  a  CO.  in  e.  Nebraska,  a  part  of  which  is  in  the  Pawnee  reservation;  600 
sq  m.;  organized  since  the  census  of  1870.     Pop.  '76,  1,099.     Co.  seat,  Albion. 

BOONE,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  West  Virginia;  550  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  4,553 — 153  colored;  hilly 
and  mainly  W'Ooded.     Co.  seat,  IMadison  court  house. 

BOOXE,  Daniel,  a  famous  backwoodsman  and  trapper,  was  born  in  Virginia, 
United  States.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life,  he  emigrated  to  North  Carolina;  but  his 
love  of  the  wilderness  not  being  sufficiently  gratified  there,  he  planned  an  expedition 
into  Kentucky,  then  almost  unknown.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1769,  along  with  five  com- 
panions, he  reached  the  Red  river,  n.  of  the  Kentuckj'.  B.,  however,  was  captured  by 
the  Indians,  but  escaped,  and  accidentalh'  falling  in  with  his  brother,  Avho  had  pursued 
his  track,  they  lived  together  in  a  cabin  during  the  whole  winter.  In  May,  1770,  B.'s 
brother  went  home,  and  B.  him -elf  was  left  alone  in  the  perilous  forest.  In  July,  his 
brother  returned,  and  after  exploring  a  considerable  portion  of  country,  they  returned 
in  1771  to  Carolina,  determined  to  emigrate  with  their  families  to  Kentucky;  Init  the 
attempt  proved  unsuccessful.  Shorth'  after,  B.  was  engaged  as  the  agent  of  a  Carolina 
company,  in  purchasing  the  lands  on  the  s.  side  of  the  Kentucky  river,  where,  in  1775, 
he  built  a  fort  on  the  site  now  occupied  'by  the  town  of  Boonesborough.  In  1777,  the 
place  was  twice  attacked  b\-  a  swarm  of  Indians,  who.  however,  failed  to  capture  it.  On 
the  8th  of  Aug..  1778,  a  third  attempt  was  made  by  450  savages,  officered  by  Canadian 
Frenchmen.  In  spite  of  repeated  assaults,  the  little  garrison  of  fifty  men  set  at  defiance 
its  enemies,  who  were  at  length  obligetl  to  retire,  and  never  afterwards  ventured  to 
besiege  the  place.  After  many  skirmishes  and  encounters  with  the  Indians.  B,  removed 
in  1798  to  Upper  Louisiana,  where  the  Spanish  authorities  gave  him  a  grant  of  2000 
acres  of  land.  He  settled  with  his  children  and  followers  at  Charette,  on  the  Missouri 
river,  beyond  the  inhabited  limits  of  the  country,  where  he  followed  his  favorite  occu- 
pation of  hunting  and  trapping  bears  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1822.  B.  was 
one  of  the  most  adventurous  of  all  those  "pioneers  of  civilization"  to  whose  courage, 
endurance,  and  skill  America  owes  so  much. 

BOONE,  William  Jones,  d.d.,  b.  South  Carolina,  1813;  d.  China,  1864;  first  mis- 
sionary bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churcli ;  a  graduate  at  South  Carolina  colleg'e. 
He  went  into  law  practice,  but  left  it  for  the  ministiy,  and  also  studied  nHHiiciue  and 
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took  his  degree.  In  1837  he  went  with  liis  wife  as  missionary  to  China,  and  speedily 
mastered  tlie  difficult  language.  In  1843  he  relumed  to  the  United  States  and  was  con- 
secrated nwssionary  bishop  for  China  in  1844.  He  returned  to  China  the  next  year  and 
contimied  his  labors.  He  came  home  twice  for  tlu^  benefit  of  his  health,  returning 
fiuall}'  in  Dec,  1859,  to  look  after  the  new  mi.ssion  in  Japan. 

BOONES  BOEOUGH,  one  of  at  least  thirty  localities  in  the  United  States,  which  take 
their  name  from  the  iirst  pioneer  of  the  great  valley  of  tlie  Mississippi.  It  stands  on  the 
Kentucky,  about  18  m.  to  the  s.e.  of  Lexington.  Though  now  an  insignificanl  village, 
yet  it  deserves  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the  miglity  West.  It  was  founded  in 
1775  by  Daniel  Boone  (q.v.),  as  his  first  fort;  and  within  three  or  four  years  Ihereaflei-,  it 
was  the  .seat  of  the  first  legislature  beyond  the  Alleghanies. 

BOONEVILLE,  a  city  in  Cooper  eo.,Mo., on  the  Missouri  river,  48  m.  n.w.  of  Jefferson 
city,  in  the  midst  of  a  tine  agricultural  and  mining  region.  It  is  the  main  market-place 
for  s.w.  Missouri  and  a  portion  of  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  territory,  at  the  terminus  of 
the  Booneville  branch  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroiul,  where  the  Mis.souri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  railroad  crosses  the  Missouri  river.     Pop.  3,500. 

BOONTON,  a  t.  in  New  Jersey  noted  for  iron  works;  on  a  branch  of  the  Morris  and 
Essex  railroad,  and  the  Kockaway  river,  40  m.  n.w.  of  New  York,  in  a  rough  mountain 
region.  The  iron  works  cover  60  acres,  and  all  branches  of  the  manufacture  are  carried 
on.  The  ore  is  magnetic,  and  yields  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  metal.  There  are  l;hist 
furnaces,  rolling-miils,  nut  and  bolt  factories,  and  a  mill  for  making  nail  kegs,  of  which 
300,000  are  used  in  a  year.  The  motive  power  is  furnislicd  by  the  river  and  the  Monis 
canal.  The  first  nail  mill  in  the  country  was  buiit  in  old  Boonetown  in  1770.  The  old 
village  was  destroyed  early  in  the  present  century  by  the  breaking  of  the  dam  across  the 
river. 

EOORGHAS'.     See  Bltig.\s. 

BOOliilANPOOR',  or  BcnnAuxpooR,  a  t.  in  India,  once  the  capital  of  Candci.sh, 
210  m.  e.  of  Sural;  pop.  200,000.  It  is  on  a  high  bank  of  the  Taptee  river,  surrounded 
l)j"  a  ramjjart  of  brick,  and  lias  in  the  center  a  palace  of  brick  known  as  the  Red  Fort, 
built  by  Akbar,  who  adorned  the  town  with  marble  halls,  a  mosque,  and  gardens,  now 
nearly  in  ruins.  Trade  is  monopolized  by  Arabs.  B  was  founded  in  1414  and  was  for 
a  long  time  the  capital  of  the  country.  It  was  taken  in  1599  by  Akbar,  plundered  in 
1685  1)y  the  Mahraltas,  taken  from  Delhi  in  1720,  occupied  by  the  English  in  1803, 
restored  the  same  year,  and  came  finally  under  British  protection  in  1844. 

BOOR'LOS,  or  Bourlos,  a  lagoon  in  the  Nile  delta,  Egypt,  5  m.  e.  of  Rosetta;  38 
n.  long,  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  but  communicat- 
ing b}^  a  single  channel. 

BOORO,  an  island  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  about  60  m.  to  the  w.n.w.  of  Amboyna, 
extending  between  s.  lat.  3°  and  4\  and  between  e.  long  126'  and  127°.  With  an  area 
of  2000  sq.m.,  it  is  estimated  to  contam  from  20,000  to  100,000  inlu\bitants.  Though  it 
is  mountainous,  having  jMt.  Dome  and  Tomahoo,  respectively  10,400  and  6528  ft.  high, 
yet  it  is,  on  the  whole,  very  fertile,  its  productions  being  rice,  sago,  fruits,  dye-woods, 
and  cajeput  oil.  At  the  e  end  of  the  Island,  the  Dutch  have  a  station  named  Fort 
Defense;  but  the  best  anchorage  is  on  the  n.  side  in  Cajeli  bay. 

BOOEOJIRD',  or  BooKOOGmD',  at.  in  the  province  of  Irak-Ajemi,  Persia,  situated  in 
a  fertile  valley  about  190  m.  n.w.  of  Ispahan.  Lat.  33"  43'  n.,  long.  48"  45'  e.  It  has 
a  castle  and  several  mosques.  Pop.  about  12,000,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits. 

BOO  SA.     See  Boussa. 

BOOT,  Boots,  or  Boottkin,  an  instrument  of  judicial  tortin-e,  formerly  used  in  Scot- 
land to  force  confes.sions  from  persons  accused  of  crimes,  or  answers  from  unwilling  or 
suspected  witnesses.  Bishop  Burnet  in  the  HMory  of  Ms  Oir.n  Time,  and  sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  Old  MortallUj,  speak  of  the  B.  as  made  of  iron;  but  the  rev.  Thomas  Morer 
\v\.\\\^  SlhM  Arrj)<ud  of  'Scotland,  ■vix\\X('\\  from  personal  observation  of  the  country  at  a 
time  when  the  B.  was  still  in  u.se,  describes  it  as  "  made  of  four  pieces  of  narrow  boards 
nailed  together,  of  a  competent  length  for  the  leg,  not  unlike  those  short  ca.ses  we  use 
to  guard'voung  trees  from  the  rabbits."  One  or  both  legs  of  the  person  to  be  tortuied 
having  been  placed  in  this  case,  w^edges  were  inserted  between  the  limb  and  the  .'-ides  of 
the  case,  and  these  wedges  were  driven  down  by  the  executioner  with  a  mall  or  ham- 
mer, questions  being  at  intervals  put  to  the  sufferer,  until  either  he  gave  the  desired 
information,  o'-  fainted  awav,  or  showed  such  endurance  as  satisfied  the  judges  that  no 
answer  could  be  extorted  from  him.  The  wedges  were  commonly  placed  against  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  but  bishop  Burnet  says  he  had  heard  that  they  were  sometimes  placed 
against  the  sliin-bone.  In  one  case— that  of  a  lad  in  Orkney,  in  1596— it  is  recorded  that 
they  were  struck  home  as  manv  as  57  times.  In  another— that  of  John  Fian,  scli()ol- 
master  at  Prestonpans,  burned  for  sorcery  in  1591— it  is  said  that  the  victim  "did  sil)ide 
so  many  blows  that  his  legs  were  crushed  and  beaten  together  as  small  as  might  be.  and 
the  bones  and  flesh  so  bruised  that  the  blood  and  marrow  spurted  forth  in  great  abund- 
ance,  whereby  they  were   made  unserviceable  forever."       "  Still,"  it  is  added,    "-he 
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Avotild  not  confess;"  and.  indocd.  it  is  remarkable  in  how  many  cases  we  are  told  that 
tlie  torture,  agonizing  as  it  m'us,  failed  in  its  purpose,  even  where  the  sufferer  "  shriel\ed 
for  pain  in  terrible  manner,  so  as  to  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone."  A  writer  of  I5l>l, 
after  speaking  of  the  "  pilniewiiiks."  •'pilliwinks,"  tliumb-.screws,  or  thuinbikins  (q.v.) 
as  a  "grievous  torture."  and  oF  compres.sion  of  the  skull  by  a  twisted  cord  as  "a  most 
cniel  torment  also,"  describes  the  B.  as  "the  mo.st  severe  and  cruel  pain  in  the  world." 
Yet  there  are  mstances  in  which  it  was  not  thought  enough.  "When  the  boots  were  first 
n-ed  in  Scotland  is  not  known.  In  a  case  where  a  deed  of  conveyance  of  land  was  chal- 
lengetl  as  a  forgery,  in  1579,  two  witnesses,  a  clergyman  and  a  notary,  both  of  Forfar- 
shire, were  ordered  to  i)e  "put  in  the  boots,  gins,  or  any  other  torments,  to  urge  them 
to  declare  the  truth."  In  a  letter,  still  jireserved  in  the  state  paper  ottice  at  London,  sir 
Francis  Walsingham  writes  to  the  J^nglish  ambassador  at  Edinburgh,  in  1.>S8,  that  queea 
Elizabeth  desires  that  father  William  Holt,  an  Eng'i.'^h  Jesuit  then  in  Scotland,  may  be 
"put  to  the  boots."  The  B.  was  subject  of  allusion  on  the  Engl i.sh  stage  in  l(JU-t;  in 
Marstou's  Mdlcontent,  printed  in  that  year,  one  of  the  characters  is  made  to  say:  "  All 
your  empirics  could  never  do  the  like  cure  upon  the  gout  the  rack  did  in  England,  or 
your  Scotch  boots."  A  young  gentlewoman  of  Aberdeenshire  was  tortured  by  the  B.  in 
1680.  Soon  afterwards,  il  is  said  to  have  fallen  iuto  desuetude  for  about  8U  years.  It 
was  revived  after  the  insurrection  of  the  westland  Covenanters  in  160(3,  and  continued 
to  he  used  tiiroughout  the  reigns  of  king  Charles  II.,  and  king  James  IF.,  and  during 
the  first  years  of  king  Williain  III.  "The  genius  of  our  nr.lion,"  writes  sir  J.  Lauiler 
of  Fountainhall  in  16S1,  "  looks  upon  the  torture  of  the  boots  as  a  barbarous  remedy, 
and  yet  of  late  it  hath  been  frequently  used  among  us."  The  claim  of  right  brought 
forward  by  the  Scottish  conveutiou  in  1689,  denounced  "  the  use  of  torture,  without  evi- 
dence, and  in  ordinary  crimes,  as  contrary  to  law."  Notwithstanding  this  declaration, 
the  B.  was  used  at  least  once  again.  In  1690,  Neville  Payne,  an  English  gentleman  who 
was  supposed  to  have  entered  Scotland  on  a  treasonable  mission,  was  put  to  the  torture 
under  a  warrant  super.scribed  by  king  William,  and  still  .shown  in  the  register  house  at 
Edinburgh.  The  B.  was  applied  to  one  leg,  the  thumb-screws  to  both  hands,  but  with- 
out any  etfect,  although,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  privy-councilors,  the  torture,  which 
lasted  for  two  hours,  was  inflicted  "  with  all  the  severity  that  was  consistent  with 
humanity,  even  into  that  pitch  that  we  could  not  preserve  life  and  have  gone  further." 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  last  time  that  the  B.  was  used.  B«t  it  was  not  until  Scotland 
had  ceased  to  be  an  imlependent  kingdom,  that  the  British  parliament  enacted — by  the 
statute  7  Anne.  c.  31 — that  in  future  "no  person  accused  of  any  crime  in  Scotland 
shall  be  sui)ject  or  liable  to  any  torture."  Torture  is  believed  not  to  have  been  used  ia 
England  after  1640.  It  was  abolished  in  France  in  1789,  and  in  Russia  in  1801. 
BOO  TAN.     See  Bhotan. 

BOO  TES,  in  ancient  mythology,  the  son  of  Ceres  and  of  lasion,  who,  being  plundered 
of  all  his  po.sscssions  by  his  brother  Pluto,  invented  the  plow,  to  which  he  yoked  two 
oxen,  and  cultivated  the  soil  to  procure  subsistence  for  himself.  As  a  reward  for  this 
discovery,  he  was  translated  to  heaven  by  his  mother  with  the  plow  and  yoke  of  oxen, 
imder  the  name  of  B. ,  i.e.,  the  ox-driver,  which  is  still  borne  by  one  of  the  constella- 
tions. According  to  others,  B.  was  the  son  of  Lycaon  and  CalUsto,  whom  his  father 
slew,  and  .set  before  Jupiter  for  a  repa-^t,  to  try  his  omniscience.  Jupiter  restored  hiiu 
to  life,  and  placed  him  amongst  the  stars. 

BOOTH.  Throughout  all  Europe,  in  early  times,  trade  was  carried  on  chiefly  by 
fairs,  as  indeed  is  .still  the  case  in  some  parts  of  it,  and  in  many  parts  of  Asia.  The  tents, 
huts,  or  other  temporary  or  movable  structures  in  Avhich  the  traders  exposed  their  goods 
for  sale,  were  called  bootlts.  Though  the  correspondingGerman  hitdeis  generally  referred 
tr)  hmieit,  to  build,  our  booth  is  traced  by  some  to  the  Gaelic  both  or  hothng,  a  bothy  or  hut; 
by  oth.ers  to  the  Greek  apotheke,  throush  the  Latin  afotluca,  the  Italian  io^^r«,  and  the 
P^'ench  hontique — all  signifying  an  office,  shop,  store-house,  or  tavern.  From  this,  its 
primary  sen.se,  B.  gradually  came  to  tn^  an  a  fixed  shop  or  warehouse.  As  towns  .sprang 
up,  the  yearly  fair  was  more  or  less  supplanted  by  the  weekly  market.  The  slight  B. 
which  was  set  up  in  the  same  spot  every  week,  had  an  irresistible  tendency  to  become 
sid)stantial  and  ])crmanent;  and  the  records  of  the  12th  and  some  following  centuries  are 
full  of  unavailing  complaints  against  the  encroachments  which  were  in  this  way  made 
upon  the  market-places  and  streets.  Thus,  Joceline  of  Brakelond  chronicles  the  ineffec- 
tual eff(n-ts  of  his  great  and  wealthy  abljey,  in  1193,  to  di.-^lodge  the  burgesses  of  Bury 
St.  Ednmnds  from  the  shops,  sheds,  and  "stalls  which  t';ey  had  erected  on  the  market- 
place without  leave  of  the  monks.  So  in  the  Winton  Domenday  Book,  compiled  in  1148, 
notice  is  taken  of  "houses"  in  Winchester  which  had  been  "stalls."  So,  also.  Stow 
relates  that  the  houses  in  Old  Fish  street,  in  London,  "were  at  the  first  but  movable 
Ijnju'ds  set  out  on  market-days  to  show  their  fish  there  to  be  sold;  but  procuring  license  to 
set  up  sheds,  they  grew  to  shops,  and  by  little  and  little,  to  tall  houses."  So,  again,  the 
sjmie  chronicler  tells  us  that  "in  Cheapside.  from  the  great  conduit  w.,  were  many  fair 
and  large  houses,  which  houses  in  former  times  were  but  sheds  or  shops,  with  solars 
(that  is.  lofts  or  upper  chambers)  over  them."  So  in  Edinburgh  the  range  called  at  firsl 
"the  Boothraw,"  and  afterwards  "the  Luckcnbooths,"  arose  in  the  very  center  of  the 
Ili^h  street.     So,  likewise,  in  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere,  the  trader  who  for  years  had. 
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spread  his  stall  under  the  shelter  of  the  suiue  l>ultress  of  the  church  or  town-hull,  hegan 
to  rest  a  lixcd  wooden  li.  a;i,aiust  it,  gradually  Iniusforming  the  limber  beams  into  lath 
and  plaster,  or  even  into  briek  or  stone,  until  at  length  the  basement  of  tiic  st;itely  cathe- 
dral, or  fluid  de  riile,  was  incrusted  all  over  with  unseemly  little  b(joths(or  kraiiic.n,  as  tliey 
were  called  in  Scotland),  lilie  limpets  on  a  rock.  The  J5.  which  thus  arose  had  often 
but  one  apartment,  which  opened  on  the  street  i)y  a  narrow  door,  and  a  broad  unglazcd 
window,  closed  at  night  by  a  wooden  shutter,  dividing  in  the  middle,  and  hinged  at  top 
and  bottom,  so  that  the  upjier  half  formed  a  sort  of  awning,  while  the  lower  half  .served 
as  a  table  for  ihe  display  ol  the  trader's  wares.  It  was  at  this  window  lliat  business  was 
conducted,  the  trader  standing  within,  the  buyer  without.  Occasionally  a  llight  of  steps 
led  down  to  a  cellar  under  theB.,Avhich  served  as  a  store-room.  In  other  cases,  a 
chamljcr  behind  was  the  warehouse  of  the  merchant's  B.,  or  the  workshop  of  tlie  crafts- 
man's B.,  or  the  sleei)ing-place  of  either.  As  civilization  advanced,  a  ".solar"  or  cham- 
ber was  raised  above  the  B.  for  the  dwelling-house  of  the  trader,  occasionally  with  a 
store-room  in  the  roof,  to  which  goods  were  hoisted  by  a  crane.  There  is  nicntioa  of  a 
goldsnuth's  B.,  with  a  "solar"  above  it,  at  Perth,  about  1220.  Traces  of  the  middle-aga 
B.  still  remain  in  this  country.  There  are  many  perfect  examples  iu  France,  some  of 
them  believed  to  be  of  the  12th  century. 

Booths,  Unlicensed,  are,  by  the  law  of  England,  public  nuisances,  and  may,  upon 
indictment,  be  supi)ressed,  and  the  keepers  of  them  fined.  But  by  the  6  and  7  Vict.  c.  08, 
s.  23,  theatrical  representations  in  booths  or  sliows  at  fairs,  feasts,  or  customary  meet- 
ings of  the  like  kind,  when  allowed  by  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  district,  or  other 
local  authorities,  are  lawful.     See  Tueateks,  Laws  as  to. 

BOOTH,  Batjton,  a  celebrated  actor  of  the  18th  c,  was  born  in  1681,  his  father  being 
nearly  related  to  Henry  Booth,  earl  of  ^Varrington.  Having  received  a  good  education 
at  Westminster,  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  17  to  Cambridge  university,  from  wliich  he 
ran  away  to  join  a  company  of  strolling-players,  who  were  shortly  after  dispersed  by  the 
law.  B.  next  performed  at  Bartholomew  fair  with  such  success  that  Betterton  would 
have  engaged  him  for  Drury  Lane  had  he  not  l)ecn  afraid  of  offending  Ids  fanuly  by 
doing  so.  After  a  successful  engagement  in  Dublin,  he  returned  to  London,  and  was 
now  engaged  at  Drury  Lane,  where  he  appeared  in  1701,  and  made  a  great  "  sensation." 
He  became  quite  the  rage  among  the  nobility,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  placing  their 
carriages  at  his  disposal;  and  he  frequently  stayed  over  night  at  Windsor,  where  the 
court  was  then  held.  His  greatest  character  was  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  in  which  he  is 
said  never  to  have  had  an  equal;  and  his  Othello,  according  to  Cibber,  was  also  a  very 
masterly  performance.     He  died  May  10,  1733. 

BOOTH,  Edwin,  son  of  Junius  Brutus,  b.  Md.,  1833;  brought  up  to  the  stage 
by  his  father,  making  his  public  appearance  in  Boston  in  1849.  In  1851,  he  supplied  his 
father's  place  as  "  Kichard  III."  at  the  Chatham  theater.  New  York.  The  next  season 
he  went  to  California,  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  Australia  (18.54),  returning  to  New 
York  in  1857.  His  most  important  advance  was  in  1860,  when  lie  played  Shakespearean 
parts  at  the  New  York  Winter  Garden  with  much  success;  after  a  visit  to  England  iu 
1861,  he  made  New  York  his  home,  and  played  there  and  in  other  cities  as  a  star.  In 
1869,  "  Booth's  theater"  was  built,  where,  though  more  and  more  successful  as  an  artist, 
he  did  not  succeed  as  a  manager.  For  the  last  four  or  five  seasons  he  has  made  brief 
tours  through  various  parts  of  the  country.  He  is  generally  regarded  as  the  leading 
American  tragedian,  and  in  a  few  great  characters  he  is  without  a  rival.  He  is  not  a 
man  of  imposing  bodily  appearance,  being  rather  below  the  medium  stature;  but  his 
frame  is  compact,  his  carriage  at  once  dignified  and  graceful,  his  eye  piercing,  his  fea- 
tures grave.  He  is  thoroughly  absorbed  in  his  part,  and  Ins  voice  is  under  sucli  complete 
control  as  to  express  upon  occasion  any  shade  of  feeling,  sentiment,  or  conviction.  His 
rendering  of  familiar  Shakespearean  passages  displays  a  fine  appreciation  of  their  sub- 
stance and  of  tlu!  lights  and  shades  of  manner  and  expression  by  which  their  full  meaur 
lug  may  be  brought  out.    In  his  private  life  he  is  greatly  esteemed. 

BOOTH.  Sir  Felix,  177.5-1850;  an  English  distiller  who  gave  £20.000  to  assist  the 
polar  expedition  of  sir  John  Ross  in  1837.  His  name  is  found  in  "  Bootlua  gulf"  and 
the  isthmus  of  "Boothia."  Ross  named  the  whole  region  around  the  magnetic  pole 
"Boothia  Felix." 

BOOTH,  John  Wilker,  son  of  Junius  Brutus;  b.  Md.,  1829,  d.  April  26,  1865. 
Though  like  his  brother  an  actor,  he  did  not  achieve  notable  .success.  During  the  rebel- 
lion lie  was  in  strong  sympathy  with  the  South,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  and  others 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  as'-^assinate  president  Lincoln,  the  vice-president,  and  members 
of  the  cabinet.  On  the  night  of  Good  Friday,  April  14,  1865,  tlie  president  attended 
Ford's  theater,  with  his  wife  and  some  personal  friends.  About  10  p.m.,  B.  made  hia 
way  to  the  door  of  the  box,  approached  the  president  unseen,  and  shot  him  througli  tlus 
head.  Leaping  from  the  box  upon  tlie  stage,  B.  exclaimed,  "  Sic  semper  tyrannis!  The 
South  is  avenged!"  and  escaped  by  the  stage  door,  where  a  horse  was  held  for  him.  In 
leaping  ujion  the  .stage  he  fractured  his  leg,  but  with  an  accomplice  he  rode  30  m.  before 
resting.  When  pursuers  came  u])  with  him  Iu;  took  refuge  in  a  barn,  where,  ashe  refused 
to  surrender,  he  was  shot,  and  died  very  soon  after. 
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BOOTH,  Junius  Brutus,  1776-1853;  an  English  actor,  on  lii.s  mother's  side  a  rela- 
tion of  John  Wilkes,  the  English  statesman.  VVhen  a  boy  he  went  into  tiie  navy,  but 
soon  left  the  sea  for  a  piiutiu,^-o(Hee;  alten/ards  studied  law,  painting,  and  seulpture. 
He  appeared  on  the  in-ovineial  stage,  Dec.  13,  I8I0,  and  in  London  in  Oct.,  ISliJ,  at  t]>e 
age  of  o9.  In  1817-18,  lie  and  Ednnind  Kean  alleriiatc-d  in  the  same  eharacter.s  in  Drury 
lane  theater.  Soon  afterwards  Booth  gained  great  celebrity  m  Rklmrd  ]1I.  and  ''^ir 
Giles  Overreach;"  but  he  was  taken  with  a  fancy  for  travel,  and  in  18:21  arri\<'d  at  Nor- 
folk, Va.  He  spent  the  remamder  of  his  life  in  the  Uintcd  Stales,  where  he  was  excep- 
tionally popular,  and  esteemed  by  many  critics  to  be  the  greatest  tragedian  of  his  lime. 
Though  liis  range  of  characters  was  not  wide,  the  people  never  tired  of  the  1)est  of  them, 
such  as  "liicbard  III./'  "Sir  Giles,"  "Lear,"  "Shylock,"  "Hamlet,"  and  "lago."  In 
acting  he  sank  the  ir.an  in  the  character,  and  was  so  intensely  carried  away  that  the  fenc- 
ing in  llnmUt  and  R^diard  became  duels  indeed,  in  which  ''  Richmond  "  and  "  Laertes" 
were  c<)nii)el!ed  to  defend  themselves  m  earnest.  Like  some  other  great  actors,  his  per- 
sonal habits  were  untrustworthy,  and  late  in  life  there  was  always  much  doubt  of  his 
being  in  condition  to  appear  at  the  places  and  times  promised. 

BOOTH,  Maky  Louise,  an  accomplished  author  and  translator  of  numerous  valuablt3 
works  from  the  Frencdi,  b.  Xew  York,  April  19,  1S31.  Her  fatiier  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  earliest  .settlers,  John  Booth,  a  kinsman  of  sir  George  Booth,  afterwards  baron 
Delamere,  who  came  from  England  to  America  about  1649.  Her  mother  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  French  emigre  of  the  revolutionary  epoch.  Miss  Booth's  literary  career 
seemed  to  be  foresliadowed  m  her  infancy,  as  she  read  Plutarch  at  five,  and  Racine  in 
the  original  at  seven,  arid  special  care,  therefore,  was  given  to  her  education.  At  an 
early  age  she  became  a  contributor  of  sketches  and  translations  to  various  journjils;  she 
compiled  the  Marble  Wurki-r'ti  M((nfi((l,  and  the  Clock  a ud  Waich  Makrr'x  Mamtai ;  and 
devoted  herself  to  the  preparation  of  the  first  complete  Hilton/  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
which  was  published  in  1859,  a  second  ediiion  in  1867,  and  a  third  edition,  revised  and 
brought  down  to  dale,  in  1880.  This  work  has  been  extended  and  illustrated  hy  well- 
known  book  collectors.  One  copy  enlarged  to  folio  size,  and  extended  to  nine  large 
volumes  by  the  addition  of  many  tiiousimd  illustrations,  maps,  and  pictures,  is  the  proi> 
erty  of  a  New  York  citiz^eu,  anil  is  said  to  be  the  richest  collection  of  New  Y'orkiana 
extant.  Another  cop3'  w  ith  two  thousand  illustrations  is  owned  by  the  author,  and  still 
another  copy  has  been  extendei!  to  twenty- two  volumes  by  a  gentleman  of  C  hicago.  5Iiss 
Booth  has  translated  many  works  from  the  French,  notable  among  which  arc  ^lery's 
Amlre  Cherder,  Victor  Cousin's  Ljc  and  I'iiues  of  Madame  de  Chcrreuite.  Marmier's  Rus- 
sian Tales,  About's  Gennaine  and  The  Kinq  of  Vie  Mountains,  Pascal's  Letters.  Sue's 
Mysteries  of  the  People,  etc.  In  1861,  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and  Miss  Booth,  who  was 
an  ardent  republican,  devoted  her  pen  to  the  task  of  interpreting  to  her  countrymen  the 
words  of  their  friends  in  Europe.  She  translated  in  rapid  succession  count  Agenor  de 
Gasparin's  Uprising  of  a  Great  People  and  America  before  Europe,  Edonard  Laboulaye's 
Parh  in.  America,  and  Augustin  Cochin's  Results  of  Enuincipaiiou  and  Results  of  iSUitery, 
which  Ciiarles  Sumner  declared  worth  a  whole  phalanx  in  tlie  cause  of  freedom,  and  in 
acknowledgment  of  which  she  received  letters  of  thanks  from  president  Lincoln  and 
manj'^  prominent  statesmen  of  tlie  day.  She  also  translated  Vcspjer,  Camille,  and  Human 
Sorrorcs  by  tlie  countess  de  Gasparin,  and'  Happiness  hy  the  count  de  Gasparin,  and  main- 
tained during  the  whole  war  a  constant  coirespondence  with  Gasparin,  Cochin,  Labou- 
laye,  Henri  5lartin,  Montalembert,  and  other  sympathizers  with  the  government,  who 
continually  sent  documents  which  she  translated  and  published  as  a  labor  of  love,  in 
pamphlet  form,  through  the  L'nion  League  club,  in  the  city  journals,  and  elsewhere.  She 
next  turned  her  attention  to  Henri  Miirlin's  great  History  of  France,  in  seventeen  vol- 
umes, six  of  which  she  translated,  but  only  four  of  whicli  w-ere  publislied,  the  encourage- 
ment not  warranting  the  continuance  of  the  v.-ork.  She  lias  since  translated  Labonlaj'e's 
Fairy  Book,  Mace's  Fairy  Tales,  and  her  abridgement  of  Martin's  History  of  France 
is  now^  in  course  of  publication.  In  18G7,  Miss  Booth  assumed  the  sole  editorial  charge 
of  Har/ier's  Bazar,  which  und(;r  her  management  proved  a  rapid  success,  and.  over  which 
slie  continues  to  preside. 

BOOTHAUK',  a  fortified  pass  of  Afghanistan.  12  m.  to  the  e.  of  Cabul.  It  runs  for  5 
m.  between  cliffs  500  ft.  high,  and  is  in  some  places  only  50  yards  wide. 

BOOTHB.\Y',  a  seaport  t.  in  Lincoln  co.,  ]\Ie.,  at  the  mouth  of  Daraariscotta  river, 
13  m.  s.e.  of  Bath;  pop.  '70,  3200.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  is  connected  by  ferrj 
with  Bristol.     Ship-building,  fishing,  and  coasting  trade  employ  the  inhabitants. 

BOOTHIA  FELIX,  a  peninsula  forming  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. Towards  the  s.  it  is  terminated  by  an  istlimus,  while  to  tiie  n.  it  is  bounded 
by  Bellot  strait  (q  v.).  It  was  discovered  by  sir  John  Ross  during  the  most  famous  of 
his  voya,2'es,  and  named  after  his  friend  sir  Felix  Booth,  being  supposed  at  the  time  to 
reach  as  far  n.  as  Barrow  strait. 

BOOTHIA  GULF  separates  Boothia  Felix  on  the  w.  from  Cockburn  island  on  the  e., 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  Prince  Regent's  inlet  towards  the  south. 

BOO  TON,  an  island  near  the  s.e.  of  Celebes,  between  4"  25' and  5"  45'  s.  lat.,  and  in  123" 
4'  e.  long.      Area,  1807  miles      It  is  mountainous  and  thickly  wooded,  produces  fine 
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timber,  rice,  maizo,  sago,  etc.  There  are  l)uffalo,  swine,  horses,  and  goats.  The  peo- 
ple are  Malays.  The  chief  town,  Booton,  is  walled,  and  there  line  cottons  and  other 
stulTs  arc  made.     The  siiltan  is  in  alliance  with  the  Dutch.     Pop.  17,000. 

BOOTS,  whicli  are  only  a  lengthened  variety  of  shoes,  are  among  the  most  ancient  articles 
of  attire.  Shoes,  extended  a  certain  height  up  the  leg,  laced,  ornamented,  and  of  fanciful 
colors,  were  in  use  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  as  is  seen  by  exist- 
ing relics  and  drawings.  Leaving  an  account  of  tliese  and  other  varieties  of  shoes,  as 
well  as  an  account  of  the  trade  and  manufacture  of  shoes  and  boots  generally,  to  the 
article  Shok  tu.\de,  wc  here  confine  attention  to  a  few  lustorical  particulars  respecting 
wliat  are  prt)perly  calletl  B.,  meaning  by  the  term  leather  coverings  for  the  legs  and  feet. 
Different  kinds  of  half-boots  were  worn  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Anglo-Normans;  and 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  if  not  earlier,  the  boot-proper,  with  tops  and  spurs,  was 
established  as  an  article  of  knightly  dress.  (See  Book  of  the  Feet,  by  J.  Sparkes  Hall, 
London.)  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  a  species  of  boot,  exceedingly  wide  at  the  lop, 
made  of  Spanish  leather,  came  into  use;  and  with  Charles  II.  the  highly  decorated 
French  boot  was  introcUiced  as  an  article  of  gay  courtly  attire.  Meanwhile,  the  jack- 
boot, as  it  is  called  (see  Jack),  had  become  indispensable  in  the  costome  of  cavalry 
soldiers  and  horsemen  generally;  and  by  William  III.  and  his  followers  it  was  regularly 
naturalized  in  England.  Strongly  made,  the  jack-boot  extended  in  length  above  the 
knee,  was  capacious  at  top,  had  a  very  high  lieel,  aud  nnind  the  ankle  it  had  a  flat 
leather  band  bearing  a  powerful  spur.  This  huge  species  of  boot  remained  in  use  in 
British  cavalry  regiments  until  comparatively  recent  times,  and  was  dismissed  as  being 
too  cumbrousin  the  case  of  men  being  dismounted.  It  is,  nevertheless,  in  a  somewhat 
polished  and  improved  form,  still  woru  by  the  horse-guards,  with  whose  stalwart 
appearance,  doing  duty  in  their  tall  B.  at  Whitehall,  most  people  are  familiar. 

As  an  improved  jack,  the  horse-guards  boot  bears  a  remarkably  close  resemblance  to 
the  boot  of  tlie  French  postilion,  well  known  to  the  older  class  of  continental  tourists. 
French  postilion  B.,  however,  it  is  proper  to  understand,  are  made  of  that  capacity  tluit 
will  suit  any  ordinary  foot  and  leg.  Kept  economically  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  a 
posting-house,  they  are  ready  for  all  legs,  witli  or  without  stockings,  as  the  case  may 
be;  ami  looking  at  the  strength  of  their  materials,  they  may  very  fairly  be  supposed  to 
accommodate  all  the  postboys  of  an  establishment  during  half  a  century. 

The  jack-boot  is  almost  entitled  to  be  called  the  parent  of  the  top  and  some  other 
varieties.  B.  with  tops  of  a  yellow  color  were  so  commonly  worn  by  gentlemen  in  the 
18th  c,  as  to  become  a  peculiarity  in  the  national  costume  of  the  English.  When  Philip, 
duke  of  Orleans,  and  other  revolutionists  of  note,  affected  to  imitate  the  sentiments  and 
manners  of  the  English,  tliey  ostentatiously  wore  top-boots.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century,  a  number  of  members  of  the  liouse  of  commons,  among  whom  may  be 
specified  the  late  sir  Francis  Brudett,  liabitually  wore  top-boots;  nor  have  they  yet 
entirely  disappeared.  By  jockeys  and  fox  hunters,  they  are  likely  to  remain  in  per- 
manent use.  What  perliaps  contributed  to  break  up  the  general  use  of  top-boots,  was 
the  introduction  of  the  Hessian  boot  as  an  article  of  walking-dress.  W^orn  over  tight 
pantaloons,  the  Hessian  boot  was  a  handsome  piece  of  attire,  giving,  undoubtedly,  an  ele- 
gant appearance  to  the  nether  costume.  B.  of  this  shape,  as  is  seen  by  engravings,  were 
worn  by  English  general  officers  in  the  early  part  of  the  French  war,  and  somewhat 
later.  At  length  they  were  superseded  by  the  Well-known  Wellington  boot,  which,  as 
its  name  imports,  was  introduced  by  the  great  duke,  as  a  simplification,  under  the  loose 
military  trouscr.  Tliis  species  of  boot  has,  in  its  turn,  been  almost  entirely  abandoned 
in  England,  in  consequence  of  the  universal  use  of  short  ankle  B. ;  but  it  is  still  generally 
used  by  some  classes  of  persons  in  the  United  States,  though  in  au  odd  fashion,  with  the 
t4-ousers  stuffed  loosely  in  at  the  top. 

BOOTY  is  the  victors'  share  in  property  captured  from  the  vanquished.  It  is  gen-- 
erally  a  military  term,  the  word  prize  being  more  frequently  used  in  the  navy.  The 
regulations  concerning  B.  in  the  British  army  were  collected  and  consolidated  in  1831, 
and  have  onh'  been  slightly  altered  since.  All  military  B.  is  apportioned  as  the 
sovereign  from  time  to  time  may  direct.  Deserters,  and  those  who  do  not  claim  their 
share  within  six  years,  receive  none.  The  officers  appoint  two  B.  or  prize  agents,  by 
letters  of  attorney ;  the  field-officers  naming  one,  and  the  subordinate  officers  another. 
The  officer  commanding  the  successful  expedition  sends  two  the  military  authorities  a 
list  of  the  persons  entitled  to  booty.  The  agents  collect  the  propert3^  convert  it  into 
money  at  the  best  advantage,  and  hand  over  the  proceeds  to  the  authorities,  receiving  a 
Sinall  percentage  for  their  trouble.  A  scale  of  distribution  is  then  made  out,  and  tlie 
money  is  paid  after  a  certain  interval.  When  an  arm)^  and  a  fleet  join  in  a  capture,  the 
admiralty  calculates  the  army  share,  and  sends  the  amount  to  the  military  authorities. 
Prize  and  B.  originally  belonged  to  the  sovereign,  and  are  only  distributed  to  the  captors 
as  an  act  of  grace;  for,  if  the  sovereign  pleases,  the  property  can  be  given  back  again  to 
the  enemy.     See  further,  under  Prize. 

BOPP,  Franz,  Ordinary  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  Berlin,  was  born  at 
Mainz,  on  the  14th  Sept.,  1791.  Devoting  liimself  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
oriental  literattire,  he  spent  some  years  in  Paris,  where  he  was  encouraged  in  his  labors 
by  Ghezy,  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  and  August  Wilhelm   Schlegel,  and  afterwards  visited 
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London,  to  prosecute  his  favorite  studies  more  thoroughly,  being  partly  supported  by  a 
small  ])cu8ion  from  the  king  of  Bavuria.  His  tirst  publication  was  on  the  Sanscrit  verb; 
lie  afteiNvanls  produced  a  Sanscrit  gi-animar.  a  Giii>>mriinii,  Sanncfituia,  and  editions  of 
several  fragments  of  the  great  Indian  epic,  tlie  Muhahhanitd,  in  the  original  text,  Avitli  a 
translation.  He  helped  nuich  to  faciiilate  the  study  of  Sanscrit  in  Europe.  But  bis 
most  important  labors  centered  in  the  analysis  of  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  different 
languages  of  the  Indo-Geinianic  family,  by  which  he  maybe  said  to  have  founded  anew 
science  of  comparative  granmiar.  His  great  work  in  this  department  is  a  comparative 
grammar  of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Old  Slavonian  Gothic,  and 
German  {Vtrgletchuide  Granimatik,  etc.,  Bcrl.  1833,  etc. ;  a  second  edition,  entirely 
recast,  was  published  in  1857).  An  English  translation  by  lieut.  Eastwick,  and 
conducted  through  the  pi'ess  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Bodeu  professor  of  Sanscrit  in  Oxford 
imiversity,  was  published  in  3  vols.,  1845-50.  In  recognition  of  his  splendid  services  to 
philology,  he  was,  in  1842,  made  a  knight  of  the  newty  erected  French  OnlrcdaMerite, 
and,  in  1857,  foreign  associate  of  the  French  ihstitute.     He  died  in  1867. 

BOFFAUD  or  Boppart  (ancient  Baudobrifja),  a  walled  t.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  about  9  m.  s.  of  Coblenz.  B.  is  a  very  ancient  place, 
with  dark,  narrow  streets,  and  chiefly  built  of  wood.  Its  appearance,  however,  is  pio- 
turesqui',  and  it  has  several  buildings,  architecturally  remarkable.  The  church  of  tlte 
Carmelites  contains  some  fine  specimens  of  16lh  c.  sculpture.  During  the  middle  ages, 
B.  was  an  imperial  city,  and  many  councils  were  held  in  it.  Remains  of  the  Roman 
fortress  built  by  Drusus  still  exist  iu  the  town.  Is  ear  B.  Is  ]\Iarienberg,  the  famous 
ljydroi)athic  resort.     Pop.  '75,  5269. 

BORA,  K.\TnARi>:A  yon,  or  Catharine  de  Bora,  the  wife  of  Luther,  was  b.,  it  is 
supposed,  at  L(')beu,  near  Schweiuitz,  in  Saxony,  on  29th  Jan.,  1409.  At  a  very  early 
age,  she  entered  the  Cistercian  convent  of  Kimptschen,  near  Grimma.  Becoming 
acquainted  wiih  Luther's  doctrines,  she  found  herself  very  unhappy  in  her  monastic  life; 
and  finally,  along  with  eight  other  nuns,  whose  relatives,  like  her  own,  refused  to  listen 
to  them,  she  applied  for  assistance  to  Luther.  Luther  obtained  the  services  of  Leouhard 
Koppe,  a  citizen  of  Torgau,  and  by  him  and  a  few  associates  the  nine  nuns  were  libe- 
rated from  the  convent  in  April,  1523.  They  were  brought  to  Wittenberg,  where  Luther 
had  suitabl}-^  provided  for  their  reception.  Catharine  became  an  inmate  in  the  house  of 
the  burgomaster  Reichenbach.  Luther,  through  his  friend,' ^Nicholas  von  Amsdorf, 
minister  iu  Wittenberg,  ofTered  her  the  hand  of  Dr.  Kaspar  Glaz,  who  became  jiastor  in 
Orlamunde.  She  declined  this  proposal,  but  declared  herself  readj-  to  marry  Von  Ams- 
dorf, or  Luther  himself,  who  had  ahead}'  laid  aside  his  monastic  dress.  Her  marriage 
with  Luther  took  place  on  13th  June,  1525,  and  was  made  the  occasion  of  much  unjust 
reproach  by  his  enemies,  which  has  not  ceased  to  be  repeated  to  this  day.  In  his  will, 
he  left  her  all  that  he  had,  so  long  as  she  should  remain  a  widow,  because,  as  he  says, 
she  had  always  been  an  affectionate  and  true  wife  to  him.  After  Luther's  death,  the 
ejector  of  Saxony  and  Christian  III.  of  Denmark,  contributed  from  time  to  time  to  her 
support.     She  died  at  Torgau,  on  20th  Dec,  1552. 

B05AC  IC  ACID  is  found  native  (1)  in  the  steam  or  vapor  which  rises  from  certain 
volcanic  rocks  in  Tuscany,  and  (2)  as  a  salme  incrustation  in  the  crater  of  a  mountain  in 
the  island  Volcano,  which  is  situated  12  m.  n.  of  Sicily.  This  crater  is  about  700  ft. 
deep,  the  sides  lined  with  a  crust  of  B.  A.  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  is  sufficient  to 
yield  an  annual  supply  of  2000  tons.  B.  A.  also  occurs  in  combination  in  borax  (q.v.), 
datholite  (q.v.),  boracite,  and  other  minerals,  and  to  a  Ycrj  minute  extent  in  trap-rock.s 
generally.  The  Tuscan  supply  of  B.  A.  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important,  and  its 
collection  takes  place  over  an  area  of  about  30  miles.  The  plan  pursued  is  to  form  a 
series  of  caldrons — 100  to  1000  ft.  in  diameter,  and  7  to  20  ft.  deep — partly  by  excava- 
tion, and  partly  by  building,  in  the  side  of  the  volcanic  mountain  where  the  steam  and 
B.  A.  vapors  are  issuing  from  fissures,  and  divert  the  course  of  a  mountain  stream,  so 
that  at  pleasure  the  caldrons,  or  lagoons,  may  be  supplied  with  water.  As  the  volcanic 
vapors — called  suffioni — gurgle  through  the  water  contained  in  the  lagoons,  the  B.  A.  is 
arrested  by  the  water,  wliich  becomes  impregnatctl  with  it.  The  liciuid  is  passed  from 
one  lagoon  to  another,  then  on  to  settling  vats  and  flat-bottomed  evaporating  pans,  till  it 
becomes  so  concentrated  that  on  cooling,  impure  crystals  of  B.  A.  separate.  In  this 
condition  it  is  sent  to  England  and  other  countries.  The  appearance  of  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  from  which  thousands  of  jets  of  steam  are  constantly  issuing,  is  very 
striking;  and  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  principal  mountains,  Monte  CerboU  (jfonji 
Cerherij.  denotes  the  feeling  of  awe  with  which  the  peasantry  regarded  the  district  as  the 
entrance  to  the  lower  regions.  Native  B.  A.  is  employed  as  a  source  of  borax  (q.v.)  and 
contains  about  three  fourths  of  its  weight  of  true  B.  A.,  accompanied  by  one  fourth  of 
water  and  impurities.  In  a  pure  condition,  B.  A.  may  be  prepared  by  di.-solving  40 
parts  of  borax  (XaO,2B03)  in  100  of  water,  and  acting  thereon  by  25  parts  of  hydro- 
cliloric  acid  (HCl),  which  removes  the  soda,  forming  chloride  of  sodium  (XaCf)  and 
water  (IK)),  and  on  cooling  the  mixture,  the  B.  A.  (BO3)  crystallizes  out.  On  re-solution 
in  water  and  re-crystallization,  it  is  obtained  in  pure  white  feathery  crystals.  B.  A.  13 
used  in  the  arts  as  a  flux,  as  an  ingredient  in  the  glaze  employed  in  pottery;  and  the 
wicks  of  steariue  and  composite  candles  are  treated  with  it,  so  that  when  the  candle  is 
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biirniug.  the  end  of  the  -wick  -wbcn  it  gets  Isniii,  may  fuse  and  fall  to  the  side,  where  it 
cau  l)e  buriietl  away.  The  exportation  of  B.  A.  from  the  Tuscan  logooiis  exceeds 
3,000,000  lbs.  auuually. 

BOBAGE,  Bordgo,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  horn{jinea>  (q.v.),  having  a 
whecl-.^huped  corolla,  the  mouth  of  which  is  closed  with  five  teeth,  and  foikccl  filaments, 
of  which  the  inner  arm  bears  the  anther,  the  anthers  connivent  around  the  style,  in  the 
form  oi  a  cone.  The  species  are  few,  chiefly  natives  of  the  countries  around  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  The  Common  Bou.\gi;;  {B.  offirinaUx)  is  found  in  waste  places  in 
many  pads  of  Europe,  and  is  pictty  frequent — perhaps  naturalized — in  Britain.  It  is  a 
plant  of  rather  coarse  appearance,  with  a  stout  erect  herbaceous  stem,  1  to  2  ft.  high, 
somewhat  branched;  the  lower  leaves  elliptical,  obtuse,  tapering  to  the  base;  the  stem, 
leaves,  Uowcr-stalks,  and  calyx  rough  with  haiis.  The  flowers  are  more  than  half  an 
inch  broad,  of  a  beautiful  blue  color.  B.  was  formerly  much  cultivated  and  highly 
esteemed,  being  reckoned  amongst  the  cunlJul  flowers,  and  supposed  to  possess  exhila- 
rating qualities  for  which  it  no  longer  receives  credit.  The  liclief  in  its  virtues  was  at 
one  time  extremely  pi-evalent  m  England,  and  its  use  accordingly  universal.  The 
flowers  were  put  into  salads,  Gerarde  tells  us  (1597),  "  to  make  the  mind  glad;"  and  he 
adds:  "There  be  also  many  things  made  of  them,  used  everywhere  for  the  comfort  of 
tlie  heart,  for  the  driving  away  of  sorrow,  and  increasing  the  joy  of  the  mind."  Like 
some  other  plants  of  the  same  order,  B.  contains  nitrate  of  potash  (niter),  and  is  slightly 
febrifuge.  It  is  mucilaginous  and  emollient,  and  has  been  used  in  pectoral  affections: 
its  leaves  impart  a  coolness  to  beverages  in  wliicli  they  are  steeped;  and  with  wine, 
water,  lemon,  and  sugar,  enter  into  the  compositicn  of  an  English  drink  called  a  cool 
taiilard.  The  young  leaves  and  tender  tops  are  pickled,  and  occasionall}'  boiled  for 
the  table. 

EORAGI  NE.E,  or  Bokagina'ce^,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  herbaceous  plants,  but  also  containing  shrubs  and  even  trees,  the  leaves 
generally  rough  with  hairs  which  proceed  from  a  thick  hard  base,  and  the  whole  plant 
niucilaginousand  emollient.  The  leaves  are  alternate  and  without  stipules.  The 
flovicriTare  in  spikes,  racemes,  or  panicles  which  are  almo.st  always  coiled  up,  and  grad- 
ually uncoil  and  elongate  tliemselves,  the  flowers  expanding  in  succession.  The  calyx 
is  4'to  5-partite,  and  remains  till  the  fruit  is  ripe;  the  corolla  is  generally  regular,  4  to 
5-cleft,  imbricated  in  bud;  the  stamens  rise  from  the  corolla,  and  are  equal  in  number 
to  its  divisions— generally  five— and  alternate  with  them.  The  ovary  is  4-partite, 
4-celled;  the  style  simple,  arising  from  the  ba.se  of  the  lobes  of  the  ovary.  The  fruit 
consists  of  4— "or  sometimes  of  2 — distinct  aclienia.  See  Achenium. — The  order  ehre- 
tiacem  of  some  botanists  dift'ers  chiefly  in  the  fruit,  which  in  the  more  typical  species  is 
a  succulent  drupe;  and  in  the  helictropes  consists  of  four  dry  achenia  more  or  less  con- 
solidated.—There,  are  about  600  known  species  of  the  proper  horacjinea,  and  about  300 
of  ehretiacecn.  Tlie  former  are  natives  principally  of  temperate  climates,  and  are  par- 
ticularly abundant  in  the  s.  of  Europe  and  in  the 'temperate  parts  of  Asia;  the  latter  are 
more  tropical,  but  not  exclusively  so.  Borage  (q.v.).  alkanet  (q.v.),  comfrey  (q.v.), 
and  fors;et-me-not  (q.v.)  are  familiar  examples  of  the  former;  the  exquisitely  fragrant 
Iielioti-ope  (q.v.)  is  the  best  known  of  the  latter.  The  drupes  of  some  species  of 
diretla  are  eatable. 

BO'RA  SAM  BA,  a  curious  little  half-independent  .state,  or  raj,  in  India,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  political  agent  for  the  s.w.  frontier  of  Bengal.  Its  central  point  is  in 
n.  lat.  20"  55',  e.  long.  83°  10';  its  area  is  about  G22  sq.m. ;  the  pop.  is  estimated  at 
28,000.  The  countrv  is  russed,  ard  the  people  savage.  Outlaws  from  other  parts  of 
I:;dia  have  too  often  found'ref uge  here.  The  revenue  is  about  £400  a  year.  A  tribute 
of  £16  is  paid  to  the  British  government. 

BOKAS  SUS.     See  Palmyra  Palm. 

BORAX,  or  Bibo'rate  of  Soda,  is  found  native  as  a  saline  incrustation  on  the  shores 
Df  certain  lakes  in  Persia  and  Thibet.  It  also  occurs  in  India,  China,  Ceylon,  Saxony, 
and  South  America.  When  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  it  is  impure,  and  goes 
by  the  name  of  tiri<-<il.  The  latter  is  purified  by  acting  upon  it  with  a  soluf  ion  of  caustic 
soda,  which  removes  the  fattv  matter  that  theVrystaJs  are  coated  with,  to  prevent  evap- 
oration of  the  water  thev  contain,  and  thereafter  di-s.^^olving  in  hot  water  and  recrystalliz- 
ing.  B.  is  likewise  prepared  from  boracic  acid  (BO.-),  (q.v),  by  solution  in  boiling 
water,  and  the  addition  of  a  boiling  solution  of  ordinary  carbonate  of  soda  (NaOCOt), 
when  B.  (Xa(),2B(Js)  is  formed,  and  carbonic  aci<l  (COc)"is  disengaged,  and  on  cooling 
in  wooden  tanks  lined  with  lead,  the  crv.stals  of  B.  separate.  The  common  crystalline 
varietvof  B.  contains  10  equivalents  of  water  (Na0.2B(Js-|- lOHO);  but  if  a  stronger 
than  ordinarv  solution  be  allowed  to  cool,  crvstals  beirin  to  separate  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  usual,  which  contain  only  5  atoms  of  water  (XaO,2B()2  +  5H0).  B.  is  solu- 
ble in  water  to  the  extent  of  one  part  of  the  salt  in  two  parts  of  hot  water,  and  in  twelve 
of  cold,  yielding  a  clear  solution  with  a  sweetish  ta^te.  It  is  readily  reduced  to  powder, 
and  is  then  known  as  poirdered  borax.  It  is  of  great  use  in  the  chemical  arts.  As  an 
assistant  agent  in  experimenting  with  the  blow-pipe  (q.v.),  B.  is  of  great  service,  from 
the  readiness  with  which  it  forms  colored  glasses  with  the  various  metallic  oxides.     It 
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is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  enamel,  and  for  glazing  or  coating  vessels  in 
Englisli  pottery,  as  also  in  the  lorinatiou  of  tlie  paste  for  artificial  gems.  To  the  metal- 
lurgist, it  is  an  aid  in  tlie  readiness  ^vith  whieh  it  promotes  tlie  fusion  of  metallic  mix- 
tures, and  the  separation  of  the  metals;  and  to  the  soUlerer  of  all  metals  it  is  of  service 
in  forming  a  thin  glassy  coating  over  the  edges  of  the  metals,  which  prevents  their  oxi- 
dation at  the  time  they  are  being  joined  together.     B.  is  also  used  in  dyeing. 

BORBECK,  a  t.  in  Prussia  on  the  Ruhr,  4  m.  n.w.  of  Essen;  pop.  '71,  1C,857.  It 
lias  a  castle.     Its  iron  industry  is  large,  and  there  are  coal-mines  in  the  neighborhood. 

BORDA,  Ji:an  Chaules,  an  eminent  practical  mathematician  and  astronomer,  was 
b.  on  4th  ^lay,  17o3,  at  Dax,  in  the  department  of  the  Landes,  in  France.  In  1771,  lie 
was  associated  with  Verdun  and  Piiigre  in  jjroving  tlie  accuracy  of  chronometers.  He 
also  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  ship  building,  and  suggested  great  improve- 
ments in  the  form  of  vessels.  In  1787,  he  took  an  active  jjart  in  bringing  the  (jbservato- 
ries  of  Paris  and  Greenwich  into  closer  relations  with  one  anotlier.  Along  v.ith  Delam- 
bre  and  3Icchain,  he  was  a  leading  member  of  the  French  commission  intrusted  with 
the  measurement  of  a  meridian  arc.  He  rendered  essential  service  in  the  commission 
on  the  new  system  of  weights  and  measures.  He  invented  a  new  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle;  and  his  corrections  of  the  seconds  pendulum 
are  still  in  use.  But  his  reputation  depends  most  of  all  on  his  improvement  of  the 
reflecting  circle,  on  which  instrument  lie  published  a  work  in  tw^o  volumes  (Par.  1787). 
He  died  at  Paris  on  the  20th  Feb.,  1799. 

BORDEAUX,  an  important  seaport  town  of  Prance,  chief  town  in  the  province  of 
Gironile,  beautifully  situated  in  a  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  about  6U  m. 
from  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic.  Ships  of  more  than  1000  tons  burden  can  easily 
ascend  the  river  at  high-water  to  B.,  which  is  accessible  at  all  times  to  vessels  of 
600  tons.  Its  liarbor  is  very  capacious;  and,  by  the  Garonne,  its  commerce  very 
extensive.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  noble  bridge  of  17  arches  and  5133  yds.  in 
length,  erected  by  the  elder  Deschamps  in  1811-21.  The  old  town,  consisting 
partly  of  high  wooden  houses  of  the  loth  c,  has  narrow  crooked  streets;  but  the 
newer  parts  of  the  cit\'  and  the  suburbs  have  wide  streets,  fine  squares,  and  pleasant 
promenades  lined  witli  trees.  The  cathedral,  which  was  consecrated  in  1096,  is  reniarlc- 
able  for  its  beautiful  towers.  The  church  of  St.  Croix  is  a  building  of  the  lOtli  c. ;  that 
of  St.  Seuriu  is  also  very  old,  and  has  rare  Gothic  ornaments.  The  former  archiepisco- 
pal  palace  is  now  the  town.  The  great  theater  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  buildings 
of  fts  Idnd  in  France.  B.  has  many  other  fine  public  buildings,  and  learned  associations, 
and  educational  and  benevolent  institutions,  with  a  public  library  of  upwards  of  140,000 
volumes.  The  university,  founded  by  pope  Eugenius  IV.  in  1441,  has  been,  since  1839, 
an  Acdd'hiiie  Uaker^itaire,  with  15  professorships.     Pop.  in  187G,  212,111. 

Among  the  principal  branches  of  industry  are  the  production  or  preparation  of  sugar, 
brandy,  liquors,  vinegar,  nitric  acid,  printed  calicoes,  woolen  goods,  carpets,  hats,  paper, 
earthenware,  glass  bottles,  metallic  wires,  madder,  and  resinous  articles.  The  ioi>o- 
works,  cooperages,  and  dock-yards  are  extensive  and  full  of  activity.  The  canal  da 
Midi,  connecting  B.  with  the  Mediterranean,  enables  it  to  supply  the  wiiole  s.  of  Franc* 
■with  the  colonial  produce  which  it  imports;  and  also  with  English  tin,  lead,  copjier, 
coal,  dj'e-stuffs,  herrings,  etc.  Wine,  brandy,  vinegar,  dried  fruits,  hams,  turpentiuu, 
and  glass  bottles  are  among  its  principal  exports. 

Except  the  wines  of  Champagne,  no  French  wines  are  so  much  exported  to  foreign 
countries  as  those  grown  in  the  district  of  B.,  and  known  as  Bokpeaux  Wines.  Some 
of  them  are  red  (known  in  England  as  cluret),  others  white.  Of  the  red  wines,  the 
Medoc  is  one  of  the  best  known.  The  red  wines  produced  by  the  vineyards  of  Lafitt-e, 
Latour,  C'hateau-Margaux,  and  Haut-Briou  are  particularly  celebrated  for  their  quality. 
The  white  wines  of  Graves,  and  those  of  Sauternes,  Barsac,  Preignac,  and  Langon  awe 
in  highest  rep(he. 

In  former  times,  B.  was  called  Burdignla,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Bitrmrie^  Viciiri. 
It  was  a  very  prosperous  town  in  the  times  of  the  Romans,  was  made  by  Hadrian  f:ie 
capital  of  Aquitania  Secunda,  and  was  both  the  principal  emporium  of  the  s.w.  of  Gau!, 
and  the  seat  of  its  best  educational  institut'ions.  It  was  taken  by  Charles  ]\iarte]  in  735; 
but  was  again  spoiled  by  Norman  plunderers  in  the  9th  century.  "^  It  became  the  capital  of 
the  duchy  of  Guienne;  and  in  1152  pas.sed,  bj-  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  of  Guienne  with 
Henry  of  Normandy  (afterwards  Henry  II.  of  England),  under  the  dominion  of  England. 
B.  was  for  a  consideralile  time  the  seat  of  the  splendid  court  of  Edward  the  black  jjrince. 
During  the  revolution.  B.  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Girondists,  and  suffered  fearfully 
at  the  hands  of  the  Terrorists.  Its  inhabitants,  disaffected  to  Napoleon's  government, 
were  the  first  to  declare  for  the  Bourbons  in  1814.  During  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  a 
delegation  of  the  government  of  national  defense,  retreating  before  the  advancing 
German  army,  stationed  itself,  Dec,  1870,  at  B.;  and  the  first  sittings  of  the  nationiU 
assembly  m  1871  were  held  there.  Since  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  export-trade  of 
B.  has  increased  greatly.  In  wines,  there  was  an  increase,  between  1859  and  1871,  of 
124  per  cent  in  the  quantity,  and  73  per  cent  in  the  value — arising  from  the  amount  of 
cheap  wine  shipped  from  tlie  port  during  the  two  previous  years.  About  one  sixth  of 
the  total  export  of  this  article  goes  to  the  British  dominions. 
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BOKDELAIS,  a  district  of  France,  once  forming  part  of  the  old  province  of 
Gnicuiic,  and  having  Bordeaux  for  its  capital,  hut  now  included  in  the  department 
of  Gironde  and  Landes. 

BORDEN,  Si.MEOx,  1798-1S.jG;  h.  Mass. ;  an  engineer,  self-educated;  inventor  of  an 
apparatus  for  measuring  hasc  lines  in  trigtmometrical  surveys;  and  superintendent  of 
the  state  survey  of  Massachusetts,  the  first  geodetic  survey  in  the  United  Slates.  He 
published  A  Si/.sfem  of  Ihcfiil  Forrinthi'  adapted  to  the  Practical  OperatiouK  af  Locating  aiul 
Confttntcting  Bailroadr.,  and  was  liimself  the  constructor  of  several  such  roads. 

BOIiUENTOWN,  a  village  and  township  in  Burlington  co.,  X.  J.,  6  m.  s.e.  of 
Trenton;  i)op.  '70,  Gl.ll.  It  is  on  the  hank  of  the  Delaware  river,  and  on  the  liaritan 
canal,  and  tiu!  Canideu  and  Aniboy  railroad.  Manufacturing  is  the  principal  business. 
Kcar  B.  is  tlie  former  residence  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  l)rother  of  Napoleon.  The  Bor- 
dcntown  college  for  women  is  the  principal  institution  of  learning. 

BORDER,  The,  is  a  term  employed  in  historical  as  well  as  popular  )>Jir;T!^eology  to 
signify  the  common  frontier  of  England  and  Scotland.  At  present,  the  dividing  boun- 
dary of  the  two  countries  consists  partly  of  natural  and  partly  of  imaginary  outlines.  It 
is  customary  to  speak  of  Scotland  as  a  country  "  north  of  the  Tweed;"  but  tlie  Tweed 
is  the  boundary  only  in  a  small  part  of  its  course,  ou  the  e.,  and  large  portions  of  several 
Scottish  counties  lie  to  the  s.  of  that  river.  Even  at  its  mouth,  tlie  Tweed  is  not  the 
division;  for  n.  of  tlie  rjver*at  its  estuary  lies  the  ancient  town  of  Berwick,  with  the  dis- 
trict known  as  its  "  bounds,"  which  belong  to  England.  The  Tweed  forms  the  divisioa 
only  for  about  16  to  18  miles.  Leaving  the  river  afCarham  Burn,  a  few  miles  above 
Cofdstream,  the  line  proceeds  towards  the  Cheviot  mountains,  the  ridge  of  which  is  tlie 
boundary  for  about  JiS  m. ;  descending  thence,  the  line  strikes  on  Kershope  water,  a 
tributary  of  tlie  Esk.  That  river  is  the  boundary  for  a  number  of  miles  to  a  point  above 
Longtown.  The  line  now  cpiits  the  Esk  abruptly  in  a  northern  direction,  and  taking 
intoEngland  part  of  what  was  known  as  the  "  Debatable  Land"  (q.v.),  strikes  on  the 
small  river  Sark,  which  is  the  boundary  to  the  Solway  firth,  the  great  natural  division 
on  the  west.  Such,  in  general  terms,  is  the  entire  boundary,  extending  from  sea  to  sea 
for  about  100  m.,  in  which  length  the  Tweed  obviously  plays  an  inferior  part.  The 
counties  lying  on  the  English  side  of  the  border  are  Northumberland  and  Cuml)erland; 
on  the  Scottish  side,  Berwickshire,  Eoxburghshire,  and  Dumfriesshire.  Readers  of 
history  are  aware  that  the  division  here  indicated  is  comparatively  modern;  in  former 
times,  the  frontier  shifted  according  to  the  surging  tide  of  war  or  diplomacy.  For  sev- 
eral ages  prior  to  the  11th  c,  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  forinyig  a  part  of  what  we 
now  call  England,  included  all  that  portion  of  Scotland  s.  of  the  nrth  of  Forth  as  far  w. 
as  Stirling.  As  a  result  of  some  warlike  operations,  this  district  was  ceded  by  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  to  3Ialcolm  II.,  king  of  Scots,  1018,  and  ever  since  the  Tweed,  in 
its  lower  part,  has  been  the  boundary.  What,  however,  was  gained  by  Scotland  on  tike 
e.  was  lost  on  the  w. ;  for  William  the  conqueior  wrenched  Cuml)erland  from  the  nortb- 
ei'n  sovereign;  and  with  little  intermission  the  boundary  in  this  quarter  was  settled 
according  to  its  present  limits. 

It  may  be  said  that  from  the  11th  till  the  end  of  the  17th  c,  there  was  almost  con- 
stant disturbance  on  the  border.  Ruthless  wars  on  a  grc  t  scale  between  English  arid 
Scots  sometimes  caused  the  most  frightful  devastation,  and  became  the  source  of  lasting 
ill-will  on  both  .sides.  Histoiy  abounds  in  events  of  this  kind,  and  the  feuds  and  forays 
of  clans  and  families  are  commemorated  in  a  series  of  ballads,  forever  embalmed  in  the 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  by  sir  Walter  Scott.  The  most  notable  of  these  forays 
from  the  Scottish  side  is  narrated  in  the  ballad  of  the  Battle  of  Oiterhvrne,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  Clicry  Chase.  The  event  refei-red  to  occurred  in  1388.  Among  the 
latest  of  the  regular  invasions  from  England  was  that  in  1548,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL, 
conducted  by  the  earl  of  Hertford.  The  invasion  was  by  the  eastern  marches,  and  in 
their  devastating  course,  the  English  army  set  tire  to  and  destroyed  all  the  towns,  vil- 
lages, monasteries,  and  numerous  castles  within  a  wide  range  of  countrJ^  At  an  early 
date,  wardens  and  commissioners  had  been  appointed  to  repress  petty  msurrections,  and 
puni-sh  the  moss-troopers  who  made  cattle-lifting  frorfi  their  neighbors  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  border  a  kind  of  profession.  For  these  measures  of  police,  the  border  was 
divided  into  three  parts — the  ea«t,  middle,  and  western  marches.  Such  was  the  law- 
lessness in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  c,  that  in  1.511,  sir  Robert  Kerr,  warden  of  tire 
eastern  marches,  was  slain  at  a  border  meeting  by  three  Englishmen.  The  principal 
mxirderer  escaped  as  far  as  York,  and  for  a  time  tried  to  conceal  himself;  but  he  was 
sought  out  by  two  of  rir  Robert's  followers,  who  brought  his  head  to  their  new  master, 
by  whom,  in  memorial  of  their  vengeance,  it  was  exposed  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh 
(^coWs  Essay  on  Border  Antiquities).  Sometimes  the  Scottish  borderers  met  ostensibly 
to  amuse  themselves  with  the  ancient  sport  of  football,  but  in  reality  to  plan  and  execute 
daring  military  exploits.  During  the  reignsof  Elizabeth  and  James  VI.,  strenuous  efforts 
were  made  to  preserve  peace  on  the  border,  and  this  was  attained  only  by  extraordinary 
severities.  Many  of  the  more  audacious  reivers  were  hanged,  and  great  numbers  were 
bani.shed.  Some  account  of  the  measures  adopted  at  this  period  to  suppress  border  out- 
rages will  be  found  in  the  Mrmoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Gary,  who  long  acted  as  English  waT- 
dea  on  the  marches;  also  in  the  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  by  R.  Chambers,  vol.  L 
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After  the  accession  of  James  to  the  English  throne,  a  swcopinc:  clearance  of  the  Scot- 
tish bonier  wa.s  cflected.  The  lainl  of  Bueclcuch  collected  un(ler  his  banners  the  most 
desperate  of  tiic  border  marauders,  whom  he  formed  into  a  legion  foi'  the  servict-  ol  the 
states  of  IIi)llaiid.  At  the  same  time,  the  debatable  land  was  cleared  of  the  Granies.  a 
daring  sept  of  freebooters,  who  were  transported  to  Ireland,  and  their  reliini  prc-hibjted 
..tmder  pain  of  death.  The  legislative  union  of  1707,  and  the  firm  administration  of  jus- 
•  tlce,  along  with  a  general  improvement  in  manners,  tiually  termimited  the  long  eourse 
of  misrule. 

In  the  present  day,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  l)order  from  other  districts  of 
the  country,  unless  it  be  the  prevalence  of  picturesque  ruins  of  old  castles,  generally 
roofless,  but,  from  the  vast  thickness  and  strength  of  the  walls,  still  in  a  good  .Mate  of 
preservation.  The  border  strengths  were  of  three  kinds — regular  fortresses,  large  baro- 
nial castles,  and  the  lesser  kind  of  towers.  Ou  the  e.,  the  English  owned  the  fortified 
town  of  lierwick,  and  at  no  great  distance  Newcastle-oa-Tyne;  and  on  the  w.,  Carlisle. 
The  chief  Scottisli  border  fortresses  were  the  royal  castles  of  Koxburgli,  Jedbuigh,  and 
Lochiiialx'u;  and  we  might  almost  include  Edinburgh  castle,  for  it  is  only  CO  m.  distant. 
Among  the  baronial  castles  on  the  English  side  were  numbered  Koi'ham,  i\hnvick, 
Bamborough,  Nawortb,  Brougham,  Peuritb,  and  Cockermonth.  Among  the  Scottish 
fortlcts  of  tlie  baronial  class  may  be  mentioned  Newark,  Hermitage,  andC'aerlaverock. 
The  smaller  kind  of  towers  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  appear  to  liave  been  exceed- 
ingly numerou.s.  and  it  is  their  remains  that  form  the  more  consjncuous  memorials  of 
old  bonier  strife.  These  buildings  consist  of  a  single  square  tower,  usually  of  three 
floors;  Ilie  lower  vaulted,  for  the  reception  of  cattle;  "while  the  two  upper,  con.'^i?-1ing  of 
but  one  small  apartment  each,  with  narrow^  slit-hole  "windows,  comprised  the  aiconimo- 
datiou  for  ihe  family.  It  is  conjectured,  however,  that  retainers  lived  in  thatclud  huts 
outside,  which  are  now  obliterated,  and  were  brought  into  the  tower,  along  with  tlio 
cattle,  oidy  in  the  ca.se  of  an  anticipated  attack.  These  towers,  know  n  as  bastel-houses 
or  peels,  once  the  residences  of  a  warlike  yeomanry,  arc  thickly  studded  over  tlic  s.  of 
Scotland,  aore  particularly  along  tlie  vale  of  the  Tweed;  and  by  the  lighting  of  beacons 
ou  their  summits,  the  whole  country  betweeii  the  border  and  thcFoith  crn'd  be  speedily 
summoned  to  arms.  On  the  English  side,  there  are  similar  t(.v(i>.  :  uli  ics  iiicse  of 
Thirlwall,  Fenwick,  and  Widdrington.  The  English  border  caslksof  every  kind  appear 
to  have  been  of  greater  splendor  and  strength  than  those  on  the  Scottish  side.  "Iiahy 
castle,  still  inhabited,  attests  the  magnificence  of  the  great  Nevilles,  earls  of  AYc.Mmore- 
land;  and  the  lowering  strength  of  Naworlh  shows  the  power  of  theDacres"  [il-coft).  On 
the  English  side,  however,  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  compared  to  the  ruins  of  that 
re!narkal)le  group  of  Scottish  border  abbeys^ jVIelrose,  Dryburgh,  Kelso,  and  Je('tburgli, 
not  to  speak  of  the  remains  of  various  other  religious  liouses.  For  an  account  of  these 
and  other  architectural  remains  on  the  l)order,  we  mwf^t  refer  Xo  Uie  Bmrhi-  A niigvities 
of  Enr/land  and  Sc<jtland,  by  sir  Walter  Scott,  2  vols,  folio,  illustrated  with  plati.s;  ;dso 
to  Billings's  Baronial  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  4  vols.  4to,  illuslraied  with 
plates. 

Assimilated  in  Imbits  to  the  rest  of  the  poptilation,  the  old  Scottish  border  families 
arc  still  distinguislial)le  by  their  surnames — as,  for  example,  the  Maxwells,  John.Mons, 
and  Jardines  on  the  w..  and  tko  Elliots,  Armstrongs,  Scotts,  and  Kerrs  on  the  middle 
and  eastern  marches.  The  principal  Scottish  border  families  of  rank  are  the  Scott.=:, 
dukes  of  Buccleuch,  descendants  of  a  famed  border  chief,  sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buc(  leuch; 
and  the  Kerrs,  dukes  of  Roxburgh,  who  are  sprung  from  an  equally  celebrattd  loiderer, 
sir  Robert  Kerr  of  Cessford.  The  possessions  of  both  families  are  extensive,  parlicidarly 
those  of  Buceleuch  (q.v.),  wliich  spread  tlirough  several  counties.  The  fiimiiy  of  <  orre 
sponding  rank  within  the  English  border  is  that  of  the  Percies,  dukesof  Northumberland. 
Local  intercourse  across  the  border  is  considerably  obstructed  by  the  long  range  of  hills 
and  the  moors  which  generally  lie  on  the  line  of  boundary;  and  the  circumstance  of 
the  peculiar  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  two  "kingdoms  shedding  ofl:  here 
towards  different  centers,  still  further  tends  to  lessen  community  of  feeling.  At  no  dis- 
tant day,  certain  exciseable  articles  were  charged  "with  a  less  duty  in  Scotland  than  Eng- 
land, and  the  consequence  was  an  active  contraband  trade  on  the  border,  chiefly  by  tlie 
mountain-passes  and  the  Solway.  Now,  these  duties  are  assimilated,  and  thisdt  moraliz- 
ing kind  of  traffic  has  disappeared.  The  great  channels  of  comminiication  across  tlxe 
border  are  two  railway  routes,  one  by  way  of  Berwnck.  and  the  other  by  Carlisle.  There 
»re  also  good  roads  in  various  directions  for  those  who  wish  to  explore  this  interesting 
di.strict  of  country.  Besides  the  books  relative  to  the  border  already  referred  to,  theie 
are  some  works  of  local  note,  among  which  the  most  cotuprebensive  is  Richardson's 
■Borderer's  Tahk-hook,  8  vols,  royal  8vo  (Newcastle-on-Tyne);  we  ma}^  also  refer  to  Jef- 
frey's History  and  Antiquities  of  Boxburgh shire,  3  vols.  ;'and  Ridpatli's  Border  Bi'stori/,  1 
vol.  4to.  w.c. 

BOEDER-WARRANT,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  a  warrant  issued  by  the  judge  ordi- 
nary—that is.  by  the  sheriff  or  county  court  judge,  or  by  magistrates  of  royal  l-urghs 
within  the  royalty,  or  by  justices  of  the  peace — on  the  borders  bet.Aveen  Scotland  and 
England,  on  the  petition  of  a  creditor  who  desires  to  arrest  the  per.son  or  effecti;  of  a 
debtor  residing  on  the  English  side,  and  to  detain  him  until  he  finds  bail  for  his  appear- 
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ttncc  in,  niid  abiding  tlio  result  of,  any  action  ■VN-hirh  may  be  brought  for  the  debt  witliin 
six  months.  Tiie  credit(jr  must  swear  to  llio  trutli  of  the  debt,  and  bcfcire  re-sorting  to 
imprisonment  of  tlie  debtor,  it  is  proper  to  examine  Iiim  as  to  his  domicile,  or  usual • 
residence,  and  occupation.  These  warrants  are  in  use  in  the  counties  of  I3imifries, 
Koxl)urirh,  and  licrwiek.  They  are  more  used  in  tlie  country  districts  than  iu  the 
bir^dis,  lhoui;!i  not  frequently  even  in  the  country  districts.  In  Dumfriessliire  and 
Ik'vwicksliire,  border-waiTiints  are  gi'anted  exclusivel}-  for  arresting  the  persons  of 
alleged  debtors.  In  Ituxhurgsliin'— with  the  exception  of  the  ((juris  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace  in  Kelso  and  Melrose  districts,  whieli  follow  theiiractice  of  the  tw()  firsi-named 
counties — the  warrants  are  granted  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  both  the  debtor's  person 
and  goods.  In  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  in  Wigtonshire,  they  are 
unknown. 

In  English  practice,  the  Avarrant  to  arrest  an  absconding  debtor,  which  includes  any 
foreigner  who  may  be  in  England  on  business  or  pleasure,  is  very  similar.     Sec  Aiikest- 
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BOR  DTJKE,  or  Bokdeu,  in  heraldry.  Coats  of  arms  arc  frequently  surrounded  ■with 
a  B.,  the  object  of  which  is  generally  to  show  that  the  bearer  is  a  cadet  of  llie  house 
whose  arms  he  carries.  The  character  of  the  B.  oiteii  has  relcrcuce  to  the  prole.s.sion  of 
Uie  beai-er:  thus,  a  B.  anhattltd,  is  granted  to  a  soiuier;  and  a  B.  ermine,  to  a  lawyer. 

BORE  is  a  tidal  phenomenon  at  the  estuaries  of  certain  rivers.  When  a  river  expands 
gradually  towards  a  very  wide  mouth,  and  is  suliject  to  high  tides,  the  spring  flood-tide 
clrives  an  immensi!  volume  of  water  from  the  sea  into  the  river;  the  water  accumulates 
in  the  estuary  more  rapidly  than  it  can  How  up  into  the  river;  and  thus  there  is 
gradually  formed  a  kind  of  watery  ridge  stretching  across  the  estuary,  and  ru.shing 
up  towards  the  river  with  great  violence.  In  some  cases,  this  ridge,  or  B.,  is  miiiiy 
feet  in  height,  and  contends  against  the  descending  stream  with  frightful  noise.  This 
phenomenon  is  observable  in  several  British  rivers,  as  the  Severn,  Trent,  AVyc,  and  b'ol- 
way.  The  most  celebrated  bores  are  those  of  the  Ganges,  Brahmaputra,  and  Indus:  in 
the'Hoogly  ])ranch  of  llic  Ganges,  the  B.  travels  70  m.  in  4  hours,  and  sometimes  appears 
suddenly  as  a  liquid  wall  5  ft.  in  height. 

BORE  is  a  name  for  the  internal  cavity  of  a  cannon,  mortar,  howitzer,  rifle,  musket, 
fowliug-piece,  pistol,  or  other  kind  of  fire-arm.  It  is  in  most  cases  cylindrical ;  but  in 
the  Lancaster  gun  the  B.  is  oval ;  in  the  Whitworth  gun,  it  is  hexagonal ;  while  in  the  Arm- 
stronu',  and  many  other  kinds  of  gun,  it  is  furrowed  by  spiral  grooves.  Technically,  tlie 
B.  of  a  gun  often  means  simply  the  diameter  of  the  cavity,  as  wlieu  avc  speak  of  a  guii 
"  of  8-inch  bore;"  and  in  that  case  its  meaning  is  equivalent  to  "caliber." 

Tiie  Boring  of  a  cannon  is  a  process  which  may  best  be  described  in  connection 
with  C.vNNON  Founding.  It  is  desirable  to  mention  in  the  present  place,  however, 
that  there  is  an  operation  called  "boringup"  conducted  at  Woolwich  arsenal,  for 
enlarging  the  bore  of  a  gun.  It  has  been  found  in  recent  years  that  many  of  the  old 
cannon  are  thicker  aiuriieavier  than  needful  for  the  size  of  shot  propelled,  and  that 
they  could  be  fitted  for  the  discharge  of  larger  shot  without  danger.  A  change  wtm 
begun  in  the  armament  of  the  British  fleet  in  18:39  by  substituting  lieavier  broad- 
sides; and  as  one  part  of  the  process,  many  of  the  old  24-pounders  were  "  bored  up" 
to  32s;  even  some  of  the  bS-pounders  were  found  to  be  tliick  and  strong  enough  to 
undergo  this  process.  More  than  2000  iron  naval  guns  were  thus  treated  at  "\^'(J(Jlwich 
preparatory  to  the  change  in  1839;  and  many  others^ have  .since  been  similarly  bored-up. 
About  1860,  important  experiments  were  carried  on  at  Woolwich,  to  determine 
whether  the  old  smooth-bore  iron  guns  could  not  only  be  bored-up,  but  rifcd  at  the  same 
time.  There  were  15,000  of  such  guns  belonging  to  the  Britisli  government,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  they  ought  to  be  improved,  instead  of  being  cast  aside  as  useless  in  the 
event  of  the  success  of  the  Armstrong  and  Whitworth  gups.  The  process  has  not  proved 
altogether  .satisfactory. 

BO  REAS,  the  Greek  name  of  the  n.e.  wind,  blowing  towards  Hellas  from  the  Thra- 
cian  mountains,  and  personified  in  mythology  as  the  .^on  of  Astrajus  and  of  Eos  or 
Aurora,  and  the  brother  of  Xotus,  Zephyrus,  and  Hesperus.  B.  was  .said  to  dwell  in  a 
CHve  of  the  Thracian  Ibemus,  to  which  he  carried  Oieithyia,  the  daughter  of  tlie  Athe- 
nian king  Erechtheus,  who  bore  him  Zetes  and  Calais — employed  as  the  symbols  of 
swiftness — and  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Phineus.  According  to  Homeric  fable,  he  begat, 
with  the  mares  of  Erichthonius.  twelve  horses  of  extraordinary  fleetness.  The  rape  of 
Oreithyia  was  represented  on  the  arc  of  Cypselos,  where  B.  instead  of  feet  has  the  tails 
of  serpents.  He  had  a  temple  in  Athens,  "because  he  destroyed  the  .ships  of  the  Persians 
under  Xerxes;  and  at  ]\Iegalopolis,  a  yearly  festival  was  celebrated  in  his  honor,  because 
upon  one  occasion  he  helped  the  Megalopolitans  again.st  the  Spartans. 

BO  RECOLE.     See  Kale. 

BORELLI,  Giovanni  Alfonso,  a  distinguished  mathematician  and  astronomer,  and 
the  founder  of  the  iatro-mathematical  sdiool,  born  at  Naples  in  1608,  was  educated  at 
Florence,  and  became  professor  of  mathematics  at  Pisa,  and  afterwards  at  jVIessina. 
Having  taken  part  iu  a  revolt,  he. was  obliged  to  leave  Messina,  and  spent  the  remainder 
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of  his  life  fit  Rome,  A-.iicrc  lie  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  and 
^vhel■e  lie  died  in  1G79.  lie  careful  I}-  ol)Sirvcd  the  motions  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
tlieu  little  known,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  lirst  to  diseover  the  parahoiie  paths  of 
comets,  lie  made  many  valuable  observations  on  a  malignant  fever  in  Sicily,  and 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  causes  of  such  fevers,  lie  wrote  also  an  account  of  an  eruption 
of  Etna,  and  a  number  of  works  on  subject!  of  applied  mathematics,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  is  that  Jj'JJofn  Animdlium  {llomc,  IGSO-Sl).  In  this  work,  he  applies  the 
laws  of  mechanics  to  the  motions  of  animals,  regarding  the  bones  as  levers,  in  wiiich  the 
power  acts  betv.cen  the  weight  and  the  fulcrum,  and  endeavoring  to  calculate  the  power 
of  muscles  from  a  consideration  of  their  librous  structure,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  united  to  the  tendons.  All  more  recent  authors  on  the  same  subject  have  been 
much  indebted  to  Borelli. 

EOEES,  a  name  common  to  many  insects  of  the  Linnajan  genus  ptinua,  the  tribe 
2)iiniori:s  of  Latreille,  coleopterous  (q.v.)  insects  of  small  size,  the  larv;B  of  which — 
small,  Avhite,  soft,  worm-like  creatures,  with  six  minute  feet — are  furnished  with  strong 
cutting  jaws  {nuij-illa),  by  means  of  which  they  eat  their  Avay  in  old  wood,  and  similar 
substances,  boring  little  holes  as  round  as  if  made  with  a  fine  drill.  Every  one  is  familiar 
Avilh  the  appearance  of  tliese  holes,  and  witJi  the  injury  done  by  these  insects  to  furni- 
ture, etc.  The  holes  are  filled  up,  as  the  insect  works  its  way  onward,  with  a  fine  pov/- 
der,  formed  from  the  wood  which  it  has  eaten;  and  finally  it  constructs  for  itself  a  little 
silky  cocf)on,  and  having  passed  through  the  pupa  state  in  the  bottom  of  its  hole,  comes 
forth  a  winged  insect — a  small  beetle,  in  the  widest  popular  sense  of  that  term.  One  of 
the  most  connnon  British  species  is  nnobium  striatum,  a  dark-brown  insect,  not  much 
above  one  line  in  length.  The  thorax,  as  in  the  whole  tribe,  is  proportionately  very 
large,  and  has  a  swollen  hood-like  appearance,  the  head  being,  as  it  were,  received  within 
it.  This  insect  has'long  been  noted  for  the  pertinacity  with  which  it  stimulates  death. 
This  instinct  appears  to  be  common  to  the  Avhole  tribe,  as  it  is  also  to  many  other  insects. 
— Another  species  of  the  same  genus,  uiwbium  tesselatum,  has  become  an  object  of 
interest  as  one  of  the  insects  which,  being  sometimes  heard  to  make  a  peculiar  ticking 
noise,  are  connected  with  superstitious  fancies  and  fears,  and  receive  the  name  of 
death-watch  (q.v.). 

BOEGET'TO,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  and  13  m.  w.s.w.  from  Pa- 
lermo. It  is  a  long  straggling  town,  of  mean  houses,  but  pictures(piely  situated  on  a 
wooded  cliff  overhanging  a  plain,  and  itself  overhung  by  a  lofty  precipice  of  red  rock. 
Pop.  6000. 

BOEGHESE,  a  family  of  great  distinction  in  the  republic  of  Siena,  ar:d  afterwards  at 
Rome.  Camillo  B.  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1(505  as  Paul  V.,  and  by  him  other 
members  of  the  family  were  advanced  to  high  positions.  A  marriage  witii  the  heiress 
of  the  family  of  Aldobrandini  brought  the  B.  family  into  the  possession  of  great  wealth. 
C.\MiLLO  FiLiPPO  LuDOvico  B. ,  pi'incc  B.,  born  alt  Rome  in  1775,  joined  the  French 
army  when  it  invaded  Italy;  and  in  1803  married  Pauline,  the  sister  of  iS'apoleon  Bona- 
parte, and  widow  of  gen.  Leclerc.  His  wife  subsequently  received  the  principality  of 
Guastalla,  and  he  was  created  duke  of  Guastalla,  and  under  the  French  empire  he  was 
for  some  time  gov.gen.  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps.  He  held  his  court  at  Turin, 
and  was  very  popular  among  the  Piedmoutese.  He  sold  the  B.  collection  of  artistic 
treasures  to  Napoleon  for  13,000,000  francs,  receiving  in  part-payment  the  Piedmoutese 
national  domains;  but  when  these  were  reclaimed  by  tlie  king  of  Sardinia  in  1815,  he 
received  back  some  of  the  works  of  ancient  art.  After  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon^  he 
separated  froru  his  wife,  and  broke  off  all  connection  with  the  Bonaparte  family.  He 
lost  Guastalla,  but  retained  the  principalities  of  Sulmona  and  Rossano,  his  hereditary 
pos.se.ssious.  He  died  in  1832. — The  Borghese  2'xdacc  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  at 
Rome.  The  noble  portico  of  the  inner  court  is  composed  of  96  granite  columns;  the 
collection  of  paintings  is  remarkably  fine. 

BOEGHESI,  Bartot.om:meo,  Count,  a  distinguished  antiquarian,  b.  at  Savignano, 
central  Italy,  on  the  11th  July,  1781.  His  father,  Pietro  Borghesi.  who  was  oiie^^f  the 
most  accomplished  scholars  of  his  time,  trained  him  to  an  early  delight  in  learned  pur- 
suits. He  studied  at  Bologna,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  archa-olosrical 
researches.  He  arranged  tlie  numismatic  collection  in  Milan,  and  that  of  the  Vatican, 
of  which  he  drew  up  a  catalogue.  In  1821,  he  fixed  his  residence  in  the  republic  of 
San  Marino,  where  he  died  in  1860.  The  French  government  undertook  the  iniblica- 
tion  of  his  works,  of  which  7  vols.  a]ipeared  in  1862-71.  His  principal  work  is  his 
Nuavi  Frammenti  Dd  Fn^li  Gomolnri  CnpitoUni  lllmtmti  (2  vols.,  Lilian,  1818-20).  His 
contributions  to  Forcellini's  Latin  lexicon  are  very  highly  prized. 

BORGI,  Gtov.^xnt,  1736-1802;  a  mechanic  of  small  means  in  Rome,  who  was  the 
founder  of  a  ragged  school  in  that  city.  After  his  death  the  school  was  sustained  and 
enlarged,  and  especially  supported  by'Pius  VII. 

BOBGIA,  a  family  originally  Spanish,  but  which  acquired  great  eminence  in  Italy 

after  the  elevation  of  Alfonso  Borgia  to  the  popedom,  as  Calixtiis  III.,  in  1455.     He  had 

previously  been  a  privy-councilor  of  the  king  of  Aragon.     He  died  in  1458. — Rodriiro 

B.  ascended  the  papal"  throne  in  Augr,  1492,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  VI.  (q.v.). 
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Before  his  elevation  to  llie  popcdoin,  he  liad  a  mimber  of  children  by  a  Roman  wc 
named  Vanozza  (Giovanna  de'  Calanei),  of  whom  two,  Ccsare  and  Lucrezia,  share 


.'Oman 
their 
father'scxlraordinary  liistoric  infamy. — Cksake  or  C^;!<AU  B.  -svas  one  of  the  greatest  mon- 
sters of  a  time  of  depravity,  when  the  court  of  Home  was  the  scene  of  all  the  worst  forms 
of  crime,  lie  uuserui)ulouslj'  made  use  of  liie  most  sacred  tilings  as  means  to  the  most 
iuiquil(>us  ends,  lie  had  early  received  higli  ecclesiastical  preterment,  and  his  fatlier, 
soon  alter  becoming  i)()pe,  invested  him  with  the  puri)le.  Bu!.  his  lather  Cfjiiferring 
upon  his  brother  Giovanni  tlie  dueiiy  of  Hcnevento,  with  the  comities  of  'I'erracina  and 
Poutecorvo,  C';esar,  as  was  believed,  moved  with  envy,  caused  his  Itrother  to  be  assa.s- 
sinated.  lie  obtained  the  duchy  and  counties  for  himself,  and  was  permitted  by  his 
father  to  resign  the  purple  and  to  devote  himself  to  tlie  profession  of  arms.  He  was 
sent  in  14'J8  to  France,  to  convey  to  Louis  XU.  a  bull  of  divorce  and  dispensation  from 
his  marriage  with  Anne  of  Brittany.  Louis  rewarded  him  for  the  pope's  complaisance 
witli  the  duchy  of  Valentinois,  a  body-guaril  of  100  men,  20,000  livres  of  yearly  revenue, 
and  a  ])romise  of  support  in  his  schemes  of  ambition.  In  1499,  Casar  married  a  daughter 
of  the  king  of  2savarre;  and  accompanied  Louis  XII.  to  Italy,  Avliere  he  undertook  the 
contpiest  of  the  Romagna  for  the  holy  see.  The  rightful  lords  of  that  country,  who  fell 
into  his  hands,  were  murdered,  notwithstanding  that  their  lives  had  been  guaranteed 
by  his  oath.  In  loOl,  he  was  named  by  his  father,  duke  of  Ron;agna.  In  the  same 
year  he  wrested  the  principality  of  Piombiuo  from  Jacopo  D"Appiano,  but  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  acquire  IJologna  and  Florence.  lie  took  Camerino,  and  caused  Giulio  Di 
Varano.  the  lord  of  that  tow-n,  to  be  strangled  along  with  his  two  .'ons.  By  trcaciiery 
as  much  as  by  violence  he  made  liimself  master  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino.  A  league  of 
Italian  princes  was  formed  to  resist  him,  but  he  kept  them  in  awe  by  a  body  of  Swiss, 
troops,  till  he  succeeded  in  winning  some  of  them  over  by  advantageous  offers, 
employed  them  against  the  others,  and  then  treacherously  murdered  Ihem  on  the  day  of 
the  victory,  31st  Dec,  1502,  at  Sinigaglia.  lie  now  seized  their  lossessions,  and  saw 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  being  made  king  of  Romagna,  of  the  March,  and  of 
Umbria,  when,  on  17th  Aug.,  1503,  his  fatlier  died,  probably  of  poison  which  he  had 
prepared  for  twelve  cardinals.  Caesar,  also,  who  was  a  jaity  tothe  design  (and  who, 
like  his  father,  had  long  been  familiar  with  that  mode  of  dispatching  those  who  stood 
in  the  waj'  of  his  ambition,  or  whose  Avealth  he  desired  to  obtain).  Lad  himself  partaken 
of  the  poison,  and  the  consequence  was  a  severe  illness,  exactly  at  a  time  when  the 
utmost  activity  and  presence  of  mind  were  requisite  for  his  affairs.  Enemies  rose 
against  him  on  all  hands,  and  one  of  the  most  inveterate  of  them  ascended  the  papal 
throne  as  Julius  II.  Cfesar  was  arrested  and  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Medina  Del 
Campo,  in  Spain,  where  he  lay  imprisoned  for  two  years.  At  length  he  contrived  to 
make  his  escape  to  the  king  of  Navarie,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  war  against  Cas- 
tile, and  was  killed  on  the  12lh  Mar.,  1507,  bj'  a  missile  from  the  ca.stle  of  Biano.  "With 
all  his  baseness  and  cruelty,  B.  was  temperate  and  sober.  He  loved  and  patronized 
learning,  and  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  a  ready  and  persuasive  eloquence.  Mac- 
chiavelli  has  delineated  his  character  in  his  Principe. — Luckezia  B.  was  a  woman  of 
great  beauty.  She  was  married  first  to  Giovanni  Sforza,  lord  of  Pesaro,  but  this  mar- 
riage was  dissolved  by  the  pope.  She  was  said,  without  ground,  to  have  lived  in  incest 
with  her  brothers  and  father.  She  next  married  in  1498,  x\lfonso,  duke  of  Bisceglie,  a 
natural  son  of  Alfonso  II.  of  Naples;  but  he  was  assassinated  by  her  brother  Ca?sar  in 
1501.  In  Sept.  of  the  same  year,  she  married  Alfonso  of  Este,  who  afterwards  inherited 
the  duchy  of  Ferrara.  She  died  in  1520.  Like  her  brother  Cfesar,  she  shrank  from  no 
crime;  but  she  also  was  a  patroness  of  art  and  learning,  and  was  therefore  adulated  by 
several  i^oets.     See  Gregorovius,  Lncresia  B.  (1874). 

BO'XilA,  LrcKEZiA  (ante),  a  greatly  slandered  woman,  commonly  supposed  guilty 
of  the  most  detestable  sins.  Modern  research  has  tended  to  clear  her  of  the  charge  of 
incest,  so  long  believed,  but  of  which  the  proof  is  entirely  lacking.  She  was  a  woman 
of  little  strength  of  mind,  and  doubtless  lacked  the  disposition  to  oppose  the  crimes  of 
her  father  and  her  brother  Csesar;  but  after  her  marriage  with  the  son  of  the  duke  of 
Ferrara  she  passed  a  quiet  and  prosperous  life,  and  won  universal  respect  by  prudence, 
piety,  and  patronage  of  letters  and  art,  dying  in  1520. 

BORGNE,  Lake,  not  exactly  a  lake,  but  an  arm  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico  stretching  into 
s.e.  Louisiana,  sometimes  called  Mississippi  sound.  The  Rigolet  pass  connects  it  witli 
lake  Poncliartrain.     It  is  about  60  m.  long  bj'  25  wide. 

BORGO,  a  name  given  to  a  number  of  towns  and  villages  in  Italy  and  southern  Tyrol, 
and  indicating  the  growth  of  the  tOAvn  or  village  around  a  castle  or  castellated  rock,  the 
original  Borgo.  See  BoRouon.  Thus,  B.  di  val  Ruc/dna  is  a  place  of  (186&)  4092  inhabi- 
taiitv,  with  a  castellated  hill,  in  Tyrol;  B.  Lavczzaro  is  an  Italian  t.  in  the  province  of 
X'Aara,  with  about  3000  inhabitants;  B.  San  Donnino,  in  the  province  of  Parma,  with 
6000  inhabitants;  B.  San  Sepolchro,  in  the  province  of  Arezzo,  with  8000  inhabitants,  etc. 

BORGOMANE  no,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Novara,  and  19  m.  n.n.w.  from 
Novara,  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Agogna.  It  is  a  walled  town,  well  built,  and 
contains  a  communal  college  and  a  hospital.     It  has  little  trade.     Pop.  5320. 

BORGO  SAN  DONI'NO,  a  city  of  n.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Parma,  situated  in  a 
plain,  14  m.  n.w.  from  Parma,  on  the  railway  between  Parma  and  Piacenza.     It  is  sur- 
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rounded  by  walls,  has  several  good  streets,  is  an  episcopal  .see,  and  has  a  catliedral  (the 
oldest  part  of  wliicli  is  in  the  Lombard  style),  several  churches,  and  several  educiilional 
institutions,  ^[anufactures  of  silken,  linen,  and  Avoolen  fabrics  are  carried  on;  and  oil 
and  wine  are  produced  in  cou.siderable  quantities.  The  city  derives  its  name  from  a 
saint,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  emperor  Maximian,  and  to 
have  .suffered  martyrdom  here.  The  shrine  of  St.  Donino  has  long  been  one  of  the  most 
frequented  in  Italy.  There  are  sf)me  curious  remains  of  very  rude  media3val  sculpture 
in  the  cathedral.   *Pop.  about  4200. 

BORGOTA  RO,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Parma,  and  35  m.  s.w.  from  Parma, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Taro,  a  tributary  of  the  Po.  It  is  encircled  by  walls,  and  is  well 
built.     Pop.  (including  commune)  693S'     The  surrounding  district  is  hilly  and  wooded. 

BORGU,  or  Bari5a;  a  large  district  in  w.  Africa,  along  the  w.  side  of  the  Niger  and 
n.e.  of  Dahomey.  Tlie  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  fertile  and  tolerably  well 
cidtivatcd,  producing  corn,  yams,  plantains,  and  limes  abundantly.  Cattle  of  good 
breed  are  numerous,  and  there  is  plenty  of  game.  The  people  are  honest,  peaceful,  and 
good-humored.  B.  is  divided  into  a  num])er  of  states,  of  wliich  the  smaller  are  depend- 
ent on  the  Fellatah  kingdom  of  Gondo,  while  the  state  of  Kitti  is  ruled  by  an  independ- 
ent and  powerful  chief  who  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  sullan  of  Borgu.  The  important 
cities  are  "Wawa  and  Kiaraa.  B.  was  the  scene  of  the  disastrous  fate  of  3Iungo  Park, 
in  180.3. 

BORIC  ACID.     See  Bor.\cic  Acid,  ante. 

BOSING,  as  a  process  in  carpentry  and  in  the  working  of  metals,  is  performed  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  For  B.  holes  in  wood  the  carpenter  makes 
use  oi  mrls,  which  simply  displace  a  portion  of  the  wood,  and  of 
gimlets,  atif/ers,  and  bits  of  vtirious  kinds,  these  last  being  applied 
by  means  of  the  crank-shaped  insfniment  called  a  hrace.  All  the.se 
are  too  familiar  to  need  description.  The  B.  of  holes  in  metal 
plates  for  making  attachments,  is  effected  by  means  of  drilh 
driven  by  machinery.  The  annexed  figure  shows  the  essential 
parts  of  such  a  B.  machine.  The  drill  is  inserted  in  the  end 
of  a  vertical  spindle,  P,  which  revolves  in  a  fixed  frame,  and  is 
driven  by  the  bevel-wheels,  G.  The  metal  to  be  bored  is  placed 
on  a  table  or  other  support  below  the  drill;  and  the  up  and  down 
motion,  or  end-pressure  and  off-action,  of  the  drill  is  effected  by 
the  hand-gear,  O,  N,  turning  the  screw  M,  which,  being  coupled  to 
the  top  of  the  spindle  at  L,  presses  it  down  or  raises  it,  according 
to  the  way  it  is  turned.  The  spindle  slides  vertically  in  the  collar 
forming  the  axis  of  the  bevel  wheel,  but  is  carried  round  with  it 
by  means  of  the  pin  I,  which  projects  into  a  groove  seen  at  J. 

The  B.  of  cannon  and  of  cylinders  for  steam-engines  is  most 
conveniently  described  under  CANNOx-ForxDiNG;  see  also  Lathe. 

Boring,  applied  to  the  earth  and  to  rocks,  has  two  chief  uses. 
1.  Fill-  dniining. — In  some  districts,  owing  to  the  existence,  near 
the  surface,  of  a  bed  of  clay  impervious  to  water,  the  surface- 
water  is  retained  in  hollows,  of  greater  or  less  extent.  The  expense 
of  deep  draining  has  been  so  great  as  to  induce  proprietors  to  neg- 
lect such  laud,  but  this  expense  has  lately  been  avoided  bv  leading 
drains  to  the  lowest  portion  of  the  hollow,  and  then  opening  a  bore 
through  the  clay  to  the  pervious  strata  of  sand  or  gravel  beneath. 
This  is  done  by  a  simple  instrument,  an  auger  of  21  or  3i  inches 
in  diameter,  wrought  by  means  of  a  cross-bar  by  one  or  two  men. 

2.  For  artesian,  icells  arid  far  the  discoreri/  of  the  mineral  contents  of  the  earth. — As  the 
borings  for  these  purposes  are  performed  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give 
them  separate  notices.  The  object  of  B.  for  artesian  wells  is  to  open  a  passage  for 
the  escape  of  water  from  water-logged  strata.  See  Artesian  "Wells.  In  the  search 
for  minerals,  B.  is  had  recourse  to  as  a  cheap  method  of  discovering  the  mineral  wealth 
of  a  district,  and  whether  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  contained  minerals  are  such  as 
to  make  the  working  remunerative.  It  should,  however,  never  be  undertaken  without 
a  previous  geological  survey  of  the  locality;  the  neglect  of  this  has  caused  an  immense 
loss  of  time  and  money  in  futile  searches  for  minerals,  as  in  the  innumerable  ca.ses  of 
bores  driven  into  Silurian  and  old  red  sandstone  strata,  in  search  for  coal.  B.  is  also  of 
use  even  after  the  presence  of  coal  has  been  ascertained,  to  determine  the  most  advtoi- 
tageous  position  for  sinking  the  shaft  by  which  the  coal  is  to  be  drawn  up.  The  general 
method  of  operating  is  as  follows:  The  boring-in.strument  consists  of  an  iron  shank, 
having  a  cross-bar  at  the  top  and  a  hollow  screw  at  the  bottom;  to  this  all  the  successive 
boring-instruments  are  fastened.  A  simple  chisel  is  at  first  attached  to  the  screw,  and 
one  or  two  men  press  upon  the  cross-bar,  and  at  the  same  time  force  it  round  like  an 
auger,  while  another  workman,  by  means  of  a  lever  erected  overhead,  with  a  chain 
descending  from  it  to  the  cross-bar,  gives  an  up  and  down  motion  to  the  instrument. 
When  the  chisel  becomes  clogged,  from  the  accumulation  of  material  which  it  has 
loosened,  it  is  exchanged  for  a  cylindrical  auger,  provided  with  a  valve,  which  scoops 
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out  tlio  popsiratcd  materia];  and  thus  by  alternale  chopping  and  scooping  the  work  is 
carried  on.  Tlu;  nature  of  the  strata  is  detennined  with  considerable  facility  and  cer- 
tainty by  examining  the  fragments  brought  up  by  the  auger.  As  the  work  acivances, 
successive  lengths  of  rod  are  screwed  on  at  the  upper  end.  Three  poles  are  erected  over 
the  well,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  rods,  to  permit  the  change  of  the  tools. 

The  cost  of  B.  varies  with  the  material  tinough  which  the  operation  is  carried  on. 
In  strata  of  moderate  liardness,  the  cost  is  about  10.<.  a  fathom  for  the  first  10  fathoms, 
aud  an  aildltional  G.v.  for  each  o  fathoms  bi-y(jnd. 

A  simple  method  of  B.  has  been  long  in  use  among  the  Chinese,  by  which  the  great 
loss  of  time,  arising  from  the  screwing  and  luiscrewing  the  rods,  at  each  elevation  of 
the  chisel  or  auger,  is  saved.  The  chisel  and  scooping  instrument  are  fastened  to  a  rope, 
which  is  alternately  elevated  and  allowed  to  descend  l)y  the  simple  force  of  gravity;  the 
instrument  thus  forces  its  v/ay  through  the  ground.  In  the  softer  rocks  of  the  newer 
formations  this  method  has  ])een  successfully  employed  in  B.  for  artesian  wells. 

A  still  greater  saving  in  time  and  money  lias  been  obtained  by  a  process  invented  by 
M.  Fauvelie,  and  described  by  him  l)eiore  the  British  association  in  1840.  His  apparatus 
consists  of  a  hollow  boring-rod,  formed  of  wrought-iron  tubes  screwed  end  to  end, 
armed  at  the  lower  end  with  a  hollow  perforating  tool.  The  upper  end  of  the  hollow 
rod  is  connected  with  a  force-pump  by  a  flexible  tube.  By  means  of  the  force-pumji  a 
current  of  water  is  .sent  down  the  rod  into  the  bore-hole  as  it  is  sunk,  and  the  water 
coming  up  again  brings  with  it  all  the  drilled  particles,  so  that,  except  for  the  renewal 
of  the  "perforating  tool,  the  rods  do  not  require  to  be  elevated.  M.  Fauvelie  found,  by 
experience,  that  when  he  was  passing  through  gravel,  or  required  to  bring  up  consider- 
able masses  of  broken-of'  rock,  it  was  better  to  inject  the  water  by  the  bore-hole  and  let 
it  rise  through  the  hollow  tube.  In  this  way  he  has  succeeded  in  raising  stones  2^  in. 
long  by  li  in.  thick.     For  B.  in  tunnels,  see  Tunnel. 

BORIS'OV,  a  t.  of  Russia,  on  the  Beresina,  44  m.  n.e.  of  Minsk,  near  the  place 
where  Bonaparte's  army  crossed  the  river  Borisov  about  the  end  of  Nov.,  1812.  Pop. 
'67.  o"233. 

BORISSOGIJEBSK',  a  t.  in  Russia.  lU  m.  s.e.  from  .Tamboff,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Yorona,  in  51  22'  n.,  41'  4'  east.  B.  was  founded  in  1646  for  defense  of  the  frontiers 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Crim  Tartars.  It  has  an  important  ti'ade  in  grain,  wool, 
cattle,  and  leather,  some  manufactures,  and  two  annual  fairs.     Pop.  '67,  12,254. 

BORKU,  or  Borgu,  a  country  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  between  17°  and  20°  n.,  and 
18"  and  21°  e.,  forming  a  part  of  the  great  Soudan  region.  The  climate  is  better  than  that 
of  the  surrounding  countries,  but  the  eastern  trade-winds  blow  with  great  violence  from 
early  morning  until  about  3  p.:m.,  drifting  the  loose  sands  into  countless  heaps,  and 
changing  their  shape  and  position  from  day  to  day.  A  gi'eat  part  of  the  district  was  not 
long  ago  under  water.  The  irrigated  lands  raise  dates  in  abundance,  of  a  dozen  kinds. 
The  northern  valleys  have  a  settled  population  of  about  5000,  known  as  the  Donosa,  or 
Dosa  people;  the  o'ther  inhabitants  and  traders  are  nomadic.  Dr.  Nachtigal  spent  some 
time  in  B.  in  1871. 

BOEIASE,  Rev.  William,  an  English  antiquarian,  was  born  at  Pcndeen,  Cornwall, 
Feb.  2,  1696.  Ordained  a  priest  in  the  English  church  in  1720,  he  was,  in  1732,  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  of  his  native  parish  of  St.  .lust.  Devoting  himself  to  a  study  of 
the  natural  history  and  antiquities  of  Cornwall,  he  in  1753  published,  at  the  Oxford 
press,  a  volume  entitled  Observations  on  the  Antiqnities,  nistorical  and  Mominuntal,  of 
tlie  County  of  Cornwall.  This  was  folloAved,  in  17."j8,  by  the  Natural  History  of  Corn- 
tcall,  printed  at  the  same  press.  B.  paraphrased  the  book  of  ,Tob,  and  wrote  several 
pieces  of  a  religions  nature;  was  active  in  the  supervision  of  his  parish,  and  took  an 
especial  interest  in  the  improvement  of  its  highways.  But  that  which  makes  his  name 
most  interesting  now,  is  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  Pope's  correspondents,  and  furnished 
to  the  poet  most  of  the  curious  fossils  of  which  the  Twickenham  grotto  was  composed. 
He  died  Aug.  31,  1772. 

BORN,  Bektraxd  de,  d.  about  1209;  a  French  soldier  and  troubadour,  of  a  family 
descended  from  the  dukes  of  Aquitainc.  He  had  a  contest  with  his  brother  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  family  heritage,  and  defeated  him;  but  Richard  coeur  de  lion  took  the  side 
of  the  brother  because  B.  had  satirized  the  "  lion  hearted  "  in  certain  songs.  B.  then 
favored  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  took  part  in  the  bitter  political  quarrels  of  the  period. 
After  Richard's  death  he  seems  to  have  led  a  quiet  life;  l)Ut  that  his  songs  had  great 
influence  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Dante  put  him  in  the  Inferno  as  wickedly 
inducing  the  young  king  to  quarrel  with  his  father;  and  historians  refer  to  the  influence 
of  his  songs  and  his  deeds  of  arms  as  embittering  the  quarrels  of  the  time. 

BORN,  Ignatius,  Baron  von;  1742-91;  a  Transylvanian  mineralogist,  educated  in 
a  Jesuit  college;  studied  law  at  Prague;  traveled  in  w.  Europe,  and  then  went  into  the 
department  of  mines  and  the  mint  at  Prague  in  1770.  Against  much  opposition  B. 
succeeded  in  substituting  amalgamation  for  smelting  and  cupcllation  for  extracting 
silver  from  the  ores  in  the  mincs^  of  Hungary.  In  1766,  Maria  Theresa  appointed  him 
to  arrange  the  imperial  museum  at  Vienna,  aud  soon  afterwards  he  was  made  a  coun- 
cilor of  state.     B.  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  Hungary. 
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BORISTA,  a  t.  in  Saxony,  16  m.  s.s.e.  from  Leipsic;  pop.  71,  5751.  Here  arc  ruins 
of  an  old  castle  destroyed  by  the  followers  of  Huss  in  l-i^O. 

BOR'NE,  Lcdwig;  1786-1837;  a  German  political  writer  and  satirist,  lie  was  the 
son  of  Jakob  Baruch,  a  Jewish  banker,  but  renounced  the  Hebrew  faith  and  changed 
liis  name  to  Borne,  bj-  which  only  he  is  known.  He  was  the  editor  of  various  journals 
which  were  successively  suppressed  by  tlie  government  on  account  of  their  extreme 
iibcralism.  Tiie  one  best  remembered  is  Dcr  Wafic,  in  which  B.  had  some  powerful  and 
sarcastic  dramatic  criticisms.  His  last  literary  venture  was  La  Balance,  published  in 
Paris  just  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  in  whicli  he  mercilessly  satirized  the  German 
dynasty,  wliich  lie  looked  upon  as  the  threat  opponent  of  liberalism. 

BOK'NEENE,  FLUID  BOKNEO  CAMPEOE,  or  Oil  of  Camphou,  is  a  tliin  liquid, 
-igater  than  water,  witli  a  fragrant  odor  (somewliat  resembling  turjicutine),  obtained  by 
distilling  native  oil  of  Borneo  camphor,  or  oil  of  Valerian.  The  Borneeue  is  employed 
.n  perfumer}-. 

BOB  NEO  (called  bj'  the  natives  Pulo  Kalnmantin  or  Klemantm,  which  is  the  name  of 
r.n  indigenous  fruit),  next  to  Australia  and  Papua,  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  is 
situated  in  the  Indian  archipelago,  in  7'  n.  to  4"  20'  s.  lat..  and  106  40  to  116'  46  e.  long. 
U  is  bounded  on  th"  e.  by  the  sea  of  Celebes  and  the  Macassar  st  ait,  s.  by  the  sea  of 
Java,  w.  and  n.  by  liie  gulf  of  Siam  and  tne  China  sea.  Its  Icr^th  is  about  800  m., 
■with  a  breadth  of  700," and  an  area  of  about  300.000  sq.miles.^  Tlie  pop.  is  imder 
2,000,000.  The  largest  part,  ruled  by  the  Dutch,  had,  in  .873,  457  Europeans  and 
..,23.5,187  natives:  tlie  independent  kingdom  of  Borneo  or  Jrunai.  in  the  n.,  between 
Sambas  and  Maludu,  225,000;  Sarawak,  50,000;  ..nd  Uic  unexplored  regions  of  the 
nterior  are  sparsely  peopled.  The  coasts  of  B.,T/£iich  arj  often  low  and  marshy,  and 
endered  dangerous  to  navigation  by  numerous  icLcs  and  rocks,  present  no  deep  indenta- 
,ions,  though  they  are  pierced  by  numerous  small  bays ;  j  .d  creeks.  Two  chains  of  moun- 
tains run  through  the  island  in  a  nearly  paia'lel  direction  from  s.w.  to  n.  . ;  the  one 
rising  in  Sarawak  (q.  v.)  gradually  increases  'a  oievation  until  it  attains,  n  Its  termination 
in  ^It.  Kini  Balu,  on  the  n.e.  coast,  a  heig>.u  of  ld,69S  ft. ;  a  cross  cha'.i,  branching  off  in 
about  lat.  2°  n.,  extends  in  a  s.e.  direction  through  Banjermassin  (q.  v. ;  The  .;tlier  range, 
which  is  much  lower,  intersects  the  equator  in  long.  113'  e.  Between  are  well-watered  plains, 
B.  has  fine  rivers,  especially  on  the  n.  and  w.  c  asts.  About  their  uppei  courses,  how- 
ever, little  is  known.  The' principal  are:  on  \hs  n.,  the  Brunai  or  Borneo,  ^he  Redjang, 
Baram,  Bintulu,  Sirabas,  Batang-Lupar,  and  Sarawak,  on  the  e.,  the  Kntei  or  Mahak- 
kan,  Bulungan  and  Kurau,  or  Bern.  The  Barito,  or  river  of  Banjermassin,  Kahaijan, 
Kapuas-ilurung,  Meudawei,  Sampit,  and  other  smaller  streams,  flow  through  the  s.e. 
part;  while  the  Pontianak,  or  Kapua.>Bohang,  Sambas,  S'.i^ipang,  C-iuccadana,  and 
Pawan,  are  the  most  importaut  on  the  we;jt.  All  the  rivers  o  B.  have  banks  at  their 
mouths,  which  render  them  -LiiJt  for  lai'^'c  ships;  the  BrunaS  ..owe-^er,  is  navigable  15 
m.  for  vessels  of  considera'T  io  uonuage  Tliere  are  uumerou-.  .akes  abounding  in  tish, 
the  largest  being  KiniBiv'.i,  .o.  of  'f  mountain  of  the  sanio  nan^e,  100  m.  in  circum- 
ference, beautified  with  islands,  ar.^  having  many  Dyak  v'-.^'figes  on  its  bank.  The 
climate,  in  the  low  gr.ais,  io  u  lid,  hot,  and  unheaLth'  ov  Europeans;  but  in  the 
higher  parts  towards  the  n.  the  tc.  .perature  is  generally  rt.x^erate,  the  thermometer  at 
no'on  varying  from  31°  to  91°  _  .  During  the  rainy  reason,  from  Kov.  to  May,  lieavy 
storms  of  wind  and  loud  tliu:  der  are  experienced  ou  the  w.  coast.  Vegetation  is 
extremely  luxuriant.  The  forests  produce  iron-wood  teak,  gutta-percha,  ebony,  sandal 
wood,  rattans,  dye--woods,  benzoin,  wax,  dragon's  bl.j-ju,  sago,  various  resins,  vegetable 
oils,  and  gums.  The  camphor  is  the  best  in  As'.s.,  of  which  4500  lbs.  are  exported, 
annually.  The  mohor  tree,  well  adapted  for  mak::g  native  boats,  attains  a  height  of 
80  ft.,  and  the  Kaladaug,  suited  for  large  masts  to  200.  Nutmegs,  cloves,  cinnamon, 
pepper,  betel,  ginger,  -ice.  mi!:-^-;,,  weet  pota  -cs,  j'ams,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  indigo, 
tobacco,  coffee,  melons,  citrons  p.Ls-apples  janannas,  cocoa-nuts,  etc.,  are  largely 
grown.  The  mountains  and  for-st's  contain  many  monkeys,  among  which  is  the  orang- 
outang. Tapirs,  tigers,  bears,  swii.s,  wild  ovcn,  and  various  kinds  of  deer  abound. 
The  elephant  is  only  found  on  tne.  i  .coast,  aad  the  rhinoceros  on  the  n.w.  The  few 
domesticated  animals  are  buffaioes,  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  and  cats.  A  few  horses  are  seen 
in  Banjermassin.  The  birds  irs  remark 'b'>e  for  their  plumage.  The  principal  are 
eagles,  vultures,  Argus-pheasau^.s,  peacocli  ■  llamingoes,  pigeons,  parrots,  and  the  swal- 
lows (^-^^/o-tv/w  <'.<ic»<fe«to)  which  cj-^struc;  .le  edible  nests  prized  by  the  Chinese  for 
making  soup.  The  rivers,  lakes,  and  la  ^oons  swarm  with  crocodiles,  and  many  kinds 
of  snakes  frogs,  lizards,  and  leeches  Fish  is  plentiful,  ;.nd  the  coasts  are  rich  in 
tortoises,  pearl-mussels,  oysters,  and  bt^ae-de-iner,  or  trepang.  Brilliant  butterflies  and 
motlic  are  in  great  variety,  aQCt  silk  vorms  are  found.  Among  the  mineral  products 
are  coal,  gold,  antimony,  iron,  tin  olatina,  nickel,  diamonds,  precious  stones,  rock- 
crytals,  porcelain-clay,  petroleum,  nd  sulphur.  The  diamond  mines  are  chiefly  in 
Lsndak  and  Pontianak  (q.v.)  Samoas  produces  the  greatest  quantity  of  gold;  the  king- 
dom of  Brunai,  Kutei,  and  BMjjemassin,  the  largest  amount  of  coal. 

The  population  consists  o?  tbi'se  classes:  the  Dj-aks,  who  are  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants, and  almost  all  heathen  '-.he  Mohammedans  or  jMalays.  Buginese.  Javans.  ;'nd 
Arabs    and  the  Chinese.    Tlij  ±,fyaks  live  chieliv  in  the  Interior,  and  employ  themseives 
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with  land  culture,  collectin.'^  gutta-percha,  resin,  srums,  rattans,  gold-dust,  and  wax. 
They  are  divided  into  nninerous  tribes.  The  JIalays  dwell  on  the  coasts,  are  traders, 
and  bold  sailors.  Tliej'  are  more  civili/ed  than  the  Dyaks,  cultivate  the  grounds  around 
their  houses,  lay  out  gardens,  keep  cattle,  and  live  partly  by  tishing.  The  Chinese, 
chiefly  from  Canton,  have  penetrated  far  into  the  interior.  They  engage  in  trade  and 
mining,  are  unwearied  in  their  efforls  to  make  money,  and  then  return  to  their  uative 
country.  They  number  about  75,000,  and  liave  always  endeavored  to  live  as  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  under  chiefs  chosen  b}'  themselves,  and  according  to  Chinese  laws. 
In  18.jT,  the  Chinese  living  in  Sarawak  (q. v.)  rebelled  against  sir  James  Brooke  (q. v.), 
and  were  nearly  exterminated.  In  the  last  years,  the  Dutch  were  also  compelled  to  put 
them  down  by  force  of  arms,  and  have  imposed  a  poll-tax. 

Tlie  women  of  B.,  except  the  Dyak.  weave  cottou  fabrics,  make  earthenware,  l)askets, 
and  mats  of  beautiful  designs  and  colors.  In  the  district  of  Banjermassin  are  factories 
of  weapons.  The  principal  exports  are  gold,  gold-dust,  diamoutis,  coal,  rattans,  gutta- 
percha, edible  nests,  cotton,  wux,  timber,  dye-woods,  mats,  resins,  sandal-wood,  cam- 
phor, etc.;  the  imports — earthenware,  iron,  steel,  and  copper  work,  piece  goods,  yarns, 
woolen  and  silk  fabrics,  medicines,  provisions,  wines,  spirits,  rice,  sugar,  tea,  tobacco, 
opium,  trepang,  tranibier,  vegetable  oils,  gunpowder,  etc.  In  187^,  the  Dutch  imports 
amounted  to  £411,238,  and  the  exports  to  £299,210. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  island  is  ruled  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Dutch,  who 
have  divided  it  into  the  residency  of  the  western  division  of  B.,  and  that  of  the  scnithern 
aud  eastern,  the  former  having  Poutianak  (q.v.)  as  the  seat  of  government;  the  latter, 
Banjermassin.  Tlie  smaller  ])ortion  towards  the  u.  andu.e.  contains  Sarawak  aud  the 
territories  of  the  sultan  of  B.  proper.  Besides  a  number  of  small  dependencies,  tlie 
western  division  contains  the  important  kingdoms  of  Landak,  jMampawa,  and  Sambas, 
with  the  mining  district  of  Montrado,  in  the  north.  The  chief  towns  are  Sambas 
(10,000),  Poutianak  (9UUU),  Banjermassin  (30,000),  Borneo  or  Bruuai  (30,000),  aud  Sarawak 
(25,000). 

The  Portuguese  effected  a  settlement  in  1690  at  Banjermas.sin ;  from  whence  they 
were,  however,  soon  expelled.  Tlie  Dutch  succeeded  in  concluding  a  ti'eaty  of  com- 
merce with  the  princes  of  Banjermassin;  and  in  1643  erected  a  fort  and  factory,  a 
second  in  1778  at  Pontianak,  and  others  since.  The  British  made  unsuccessful  attempts 
in  1702  and  1774  to  effect  a  settlement  in  B. ;  but  have,  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
acquired  a  preponderating  influence  on  the  north-western  coast.  This  has  been  in  a 
great  m^'asiu-e  owing  to  tlie  enterprise  of  sir  James  Brooke  (q.v.)  and  his  vigorous  gov- 
ernment as  rajah  of  Sarawak,  and  in  part  also  to  the  occupation  of  Labuan  (q.v.)  as  a 
colony  and  naval  station.  The  British  government,  however,  refused,  upon  sir  James 
Brooke's  retirement  from  Sarawak,  to  annex  it  to  the  British  empire.  The  ])iracy  car- 
ried on  by  the  inhabitants  of  B.  has  often  demanded  severe  chastisement,  aud  piratical 
flotillas  have  be  'n  destroyed  by  the  British. 

B^JRNEO.  cr  Bkun.\i.  a  seaport  in  n.w.  Borneo,  on  the  Brunai  river,  10  m.  from 
tlie  ocean.  It  is  budt  in  the  water,  the  houses  standing  on  'jiles,  and  all  the  streets  hav- 
ing canals  in  them.     Pop.  about  25,000. 

BORN  HOLM,  an  island  in  the  Balt'c  .sea,  belonging  to  DenmarK,  and  situated  about 
90  miles  L'.  from  Seelaud,  and  half-way  between  the  island  of  Riigen  and  the  Swedish 
coast,  lat.  54'  59'  to  55'  18'  n.,  lono,-.  14^  42'  to  15"  10'  east.  Areiv  including  three  small 
islands  in  its  vicinity,  about  230  sq.m.,  with  a  pop,  aoove  SI, 000.  "it  is  rocky, 
and  traversed  from  n.  to  s.  by  a  high  mountain-ridge,  the  slope  of  which  is  in 
great  part  a  waste  heath.  Imt  elsewhere  it  is  not  imfertile,  and  agriculture  and  cattle 
husbandry  are  successfully  prosecuted.  High  cliffs,  sa^d-banks7  and  breakers  make 
the  coast  dangerous.  The  most  notable  product  of  the  .sland  is  porcelain  clay,  with 
which  the  porcelain  manufacture  of  Copenhagen  is  ca.ried  oij.  The  capital' of  the 
island  is  Konne,  or  Rottum,  on  the  western  coast,  a  place  of  (IS'^O)  5505  inhabitants. 

BORNING-PIECE  (Fr.  homer,  to  bound),  a  common  an  s  verj  simple  implement,  used 
by  gardeners  iu  laying  out  grounds,  to  make  the  surfa>;e  eiti  er  level  or  of  perfectly 
regular  slope.  It  consists  of  two  slips  of  board,  one  about  .8  in.  long,  and  the  other 
about  4  ft.,  the  .shorter  fastened  by  tlie  middle  to  one  end  oi  the  longer,  and  at  right 
angles  to  it.  One  borning-piece  being  placed  at  one  end  of  a  line  drawn  in  the  piece  of 
ground  which  is  being  laid  out,  with  the  edge  of  the  shorter  slip  of  board  along  the  line, 
and  the  longer  slip  erect,  others  of  the  .same  size  are  similarly  placed  at  the  other  end 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  line;  and  the  requisite  uniformity  of  surface  is  obtained  by 
filling  up  with  eartli,  or  removing  it,  until  on  looking  along  tfieir  summits  it  appears 
that  they  are  all  in  the  same  plane.  'The  name  is  perhaps  doiived  from  the  application 
of  the  implement  to  borders  or  edgings. 

BOB  Nil,  a  powerful  state  of  Central  Africa,  extending  Dciween  lat.  10'  and  15°  n., 
and  long.  12''  and  18'  e.,  and  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Lake  Tsad,  s.  by  Mandara,  w.  l)y 
Hausa.  and  n.  by  Kanem  and  tiie  Sahara.  The  greater  pait  »f  the  country  is  perfectly 
level,  and  much  of  it  is  liable  to  be  overflowed  in  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  from 
Oct  to  April,  when  fevers  and  other  diseases  consequently  prevail.  The  lieat  from 
Mar.  to  June  is  excessive,  ranging  from  104'  to  107"  P.  Tlie  two  principal  rivers  are 
the  Shary  and  the  Yeou  or  Yo,  both  of  which  fall  into  lake  Tsad.     The  soil  is  fertile, 
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and  although  the  cultivation  is  very  imi)erf('ct,  produces  plentiful  crops  of  maize,  millet, 
barley,  rice,  various  kinds  of  jjuLse,  cotton,  and  indigo.  The  inhabitants  possess  ele- 
phants, liorses,  builaloos,  oxen,  sheep,  etc.  Vviid  beasts,  as  lions,  p.-.nthers,  etc.,  are 
very  numerous,  having  their  c:hief  haunts  in  tlic  forests  which  occur  only  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  rivers,  and  which  abound  also  in  birds  of  many  kinds,  snakes,  crocodiles,  etc. 
Wild  bees  are  extremely  i)leutiful.  The  country  produces  no  iron,  lliat  which  is  used 
being  brought  from  3Iandara.  3Iuch  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  manufaclui-e  of  coats- 
of-mail,  both  for  horses  and  their  riders.  The  only  other  manufacture  carried  to  any 
considerable  extent  is  that  of  cotton  cloth,  which  is  dyed  with  beautiful  blue  stripes  by 
means  of  indigo,  and  much  exported  to  Fezzau.  The  population,  which  is  estimated  at 
about  five  miiiions,  arc  mostly  of  negro  race,  and  called  Kanowry.  The  ruling  race, 
called  Shouas,  are  of  Arab  descent,  and  bigoted  Mohammedans;  but  many  traces  of 
Fetishism  remain  among  the  ma.sses.  Whatever  they  have  of  civilization  is  derived 
from  the  Arabs.  The  slave-trade  is  eagerly  prosecuted,  and  gives  occasion  to  many 
warlike  expeditious.  B.  ajipears  to  have  existed  as  a  state  for  many  centuries,  but  iu 
the  beginning  of  tlie  present  century  it  was  conquered  by  the  Fellatahs,  whose  yoke, 
iiowever,  was  soon  shaken  oil,  under  the  leadership  of  a  fanatic  faki,  named  ,Moham- 
med  el  Amin,  whose  services  were  called  in  by  the  sultan.  On  Mohammed's  death,  his 
son  Omar  became  ruler  of  B.  instead  of  the  sultan.  Dr.  Kachtigal,  who  visited  B.  in 
ISTO,  describes  it  us  rapidly  decaying. 

B0£0  BTJDDOR  (the  great  Buddha),  the  ruin  of  a  splend'd  Buddhist  temple  in  Java, 
residency  Kadu,  regency  Magelang,  and  district  ]\Iinoreh,  near  the  junction  of  the  EUo 
and  Progo,  is  the  most  elaborate  monument  of  the  Buddhist  style  of  architecture  any- 
where existing.  Buddhism  (q.v.)  was  early  introduced  into  Java,  and  Javanese  chroni- 
cles place  the  building  of  B.  B.  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  centur}'.  The  figure  (copied 
from  Fergusson's  Hundhook  of  Architecture)  represents  a  section  through  one  half,  and 
an  elevation  of  the  other  half  of  the  building.  It  is  apj'ramidof  a  square  form,  each  side 
at  the  base  mea.suriug  600  ft.,  and  consists  of  seven  walls,  which  are  built  like  the  steps 
of  a  stair  up  a  hill.  Between  the  walls  are  narrow  terraces  running  round  the  building. 
The  walls  are  richh'-  ornamented  Avith  statuary.  Outside  are  niches,  each  of  which  is 
occupied  by-  a  statue  of  Buddha,  larger  than  life,  seated  in  the  usual  attitude,  with  his 
legs  crossed  under  the  body.  The  number  of  these  figures  is  about  400.  Between  each 
of  these  are  bass-reliefs,  representing  the  god  iu  the  same  attitude,  besides  architectural 
ornaments  and  carvings  of  all  sorts.  Below  the  niches,  on  the  lower  story,  is  an  immense 
bass-relief  running  round  the  whole  building,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Buddha,  and  religious  subjects.  The  inner  faces  of  the  building  are  also  profusely  orna- 
mented with  b;xss-reliefs,  seated  figures,  and  architectural  ornaments,  carried  to  an  extent 
unrivaled  by  any  other  building  in  the  Avorld.  The  art  of  sculpture  appears  in  Java  to 
have  early  attained  the  highest  point  of  excellence.  "Above  and  within  the  upper 
square  terrace  arc  three  circular  ones,  the  outer  ornamented  with  33,  the  next  with  24, 
and  the  up]ier  with  1(>  small  domes,  each  containing  a  seated  statue  of  Buddha,  which 
can  be  seen  through  the  open-work  of  t.icir  roofs.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  what 
must  be  considered  as  the  pagoda  (q.v.)  itself,  which  is  now  empty,  its  center  being 
occupied  only  by  a  sunken  chamber  10  ft.  deep,  nicant  originally,  no  doubt,  to  contain 
the  relic  for  wliich  this  splendid  teirple  was  erected."  ilr.  Fergusson  con.siders  that  the 
five  lower  terraces  are  copied  from  and  represent  a  Buddhist  vihara  or  monastery;  and 
that  the  ni<'lies  containing  the  cross-legged  figures  were,  in  the  originals,  cells,  each  occu- 
pied by  a  shaven  priest.  The  structure  is  thus  a  compound  of  a  tope  (q.v.)  with  a  copy 
in  durable  architecture,  of  the  frail  cells  of  a  vihara. 

BORODI  NO,  a  village  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Moskwa,  and  about  70  m.  w. 
from  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  Kalouga,  an  affluent  of  the  Moskwa, 
and  gave  name  to  the  great  battle  fought  between  the  French  army  under  Napoleon, 
and  the  Russian  iinder  K\itusow,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  Bagration,  7th  Sept.,  1812.  The 
battle  of  B.  was  one  of  the  mo.st  obstinatelj'  disinited  in  history,  and  the  loss  on  both 
sides  w'as  almost  equally  great.  Out  of  240,000  men  engaged,  between  70,000  and 
80,000  were  killed  and  woimded.  The  Russians  retreated  on  the  following  day,  but  it 
was  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  without  the  enemy  venturing  to  attack  them.  The 
Russians,  therefore,  have  always  held  this  liattle  as  a  victory,  and  in  1839  rai.^ed  a  fine 
mausoleum  on  the  batlle-fiekl.  To  the  French,  however,  certainly  belongs  the  honor, 
as  they  not  only  remained  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  iu  seven  days  after  they  had  pu.'^hed 
on  to  Moscow.  The  French  name  it  the  battle  of  the  ]\loskwa,  from  the  river  of  that 
name,  and  it  gave  marshal  Ney  his  title  of  prince  of  Moskwa. 

BOR  ON  (symb.  B.  equiv.  11)  is  a  non-metallic  element  present  in  boracic  acid  (q.v.) 
and  borax  (q.v.).  It  was  discovered  in  1808  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  in  France,  and 
Davy  in  England.  The  process  followed  in  procuring  B.  till  lately  was  to  mix  pure  and 
dry  boracic  acid  (BO3)  with  thin  slices  of  the  metal  potassium  (K),  and  heat  them  in  a 
tube, when  three  atoms  of  the  potassium  abstracted  the  oxygen,  forming  potash  (KO),  and 
set  free  the  boron  (B).  On  cooling  and  washing  the  mixture  with  cold  water,  the  potash 
dissolved  out,  and  left  tlie  B.  as  a  dark,  greenish-brown  ])owdcr,  which,  when  heated, 
burned  with  a  green  flame,  and  was  re-formed  into  boracic  acid,  by  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.     Recently,  however,  Wohler  and  Deville  have  obtained  B.  by  heat- 
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ing  in  a  crucible  at  a  liitrh  temperature  a  iiii?:ture  of  pure  drv  bonicic  acid  anrl  tl)e  metal 
aluniiiiium,  wheu  tlie  laller  lakes  the  oxygen  f(M'iiiin-  aliuniiia  (AI...U.,),  and  leaves  the  B. 
as  niiiiute  crystals  interspersed  Ihroug'ii  tiie  earlh'  ahiniina.  These  crystals  possess 
great  interest  from  their  sinalarity  in  ])r()i>erties  to  pure  crystallized  carbon,  or  the 
diamond,  and  they  are  now  known  among  scientific  eiuMnists  as  B.  ihaiu<m<lt<.  They 
are  renuukabiy  transparent,  are  tinged  yeUow  or  red  (though  tlie  colors  maybe  acci- 
dental, and  rival  the  ordinary  diamond  in  tlieir  luster  and  refractive  power.  B.  dia- 
monds not  only  scratch  glass,  but  also  the  corundum  and  tlie  sa])j)hire;  and  a  real 
diamond,  with  which  a  few  B.  diamonds  were  crushed,  had  its  edges  worn  away.  It  is 
apjiarent,  therefore,  that  the  IJ.  crystals  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  ciiaraeters  of  the 
ordinary  diamond;  and  though  they  have  as  yet  only  been  obtained  m  minute  f  pecks, 
yet  it  is  ncrt  too  umch  to  expect  thai  the  si/e  will  be  increased,  and  tlie  artiliciai  B.  dia- 
mond come  into  the  market  as  an  article  of  ornament,  to  rival  the  noiurnl  carbon 
diamond  in  its  mysterious  power  of  flashing  back  the  rays  of  light.  Imleed,  ko  like  are 
these  two  kinds  of  diamonds,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  by  outward  clnir- 
acters  or  signs;  and  it  has  been  gravely  suggested  that  some  of  the  (luur.oiuls  wliich  iiow 
adorn  the  brow,  the  neck,  or  the  arm,  may  be  natural  B.  diamonds,  'i'hey  are  verjr 
indestructible,  requiring  a  high  temperature  to  destroy  them;  and,  like  the  true  diamond, 
heat  ;iUin\ately  forms  them  mto  a  coke. 

BOaOUGH  (Aug.-Sax.  hyruj,  burg,  hurli;  It.  lorrjo;  Fr.  lowri;  Scot,  lirrf/h).  The 
original  meaning  of  this  word,  by  which  we  now  designate  a  corporate  township,  Beems 
to  have  been  a  hill,  nsuig-ground,  or  heap  of  earth";  and  it  was  prol)abiy  from  the 
elevated  positions  ou  which  places  of  defense  were  erected,  that  it  afterwards  came  to 
signify  a  fortification  or  castle,  and  latterly  the  aggregate  of  iiouses,  churches,  and  other 
structures,  which,  in  un.settled  times,  usually  g^ithered  ur.der  the  walls  of  a  castle; 
together  with  their  inhabitants,  and  the  arrangements  -which  were  made  for  their 
government.  The  questions  whether  we  owe  our  municipal  corporation.s  to  Boman,  or 
to  Saxon  and  other  Teutonic  influences,  or  to  both;  and  if  to  both,  tlien  to  what  extent 
they  have  severally  contributed  to  their  formation,  have  l)een  keenly  discussed  by- 
constitutional  historians.  In  so  far  as  etymology  goes,  its  av.tl;oriiy  is'  pretty  equally- 
divided,  the  term  tininicipnl,  from  the  Latin  mvmcipah'x,  and  ci'U/.  from  chitftf,  favoring 
the  Boman  view;  whilst  B.  from  the  root  above  indicated,  rnd  fhr?}.  hnm  the  Saxon  tun 
or  dun,  a  forfitied  hill,  support  the  Teutonic.  But  the  discussion  forms  a  branch  of  a 
veiy  wide  subject,  which  has  divided  recent  writers  ir.to  tAvo  0{)p(isite  schools,  and  of 
which  we  can  here  only  indicate  the  existence.  On  the  Boman  side,  sir  Francis 
Palgrave  is  the  most  uncompromising,  and  Mr.  Allen,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  more 
judicious  champion.  The  Teutonic  side  is  espoused  by  most  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon 
scholars  of  England,  and  in  general  by  German  writers.  But  from  -wiiatever  source 
dei'ived,  that  the  boroughs  of  England  existed,  not  as  aggregates  of  houses  merely,  but 
as  corporate  bodies,  in  the  Saxon  time,  is  now  generally  admitted.  The  B.  sy.stem  of 
Scotland  is  also  of  great  anticpiity.  "  A  Ilu.nse,  or  confederation  of  boroughs  for  mutual 
defense  and  the  protection  of  trade,  existed  in  Scotland,  and  was  known  by  this  name 
in  the  reign  of  David  I.,  about  a  century  before  the  formation  of  the  Hanseatic  league 
of  the  continental  cities;  and  the  famous  burgh  laws  date  from  about  the  same  period. 
This  code  of  Scotch  burghal  regulation,"  in  Mr.  Inncs's  oylnion,  "though  collected  in 
the  reign  of  David,  and  sanctioned  by  him,  was  the  result  of  the  experience  of  the  towns 
of  England  and  Scotland;"  and  he  goes  on  to  show  the  very  close  resemblance  between 
these  laws  and  the  burghal  us,sges  of  Newcastle,  and  even  of  Winchester,  which  seems 
to  suggest  their  common  Saxon  origin.  Mr.  Innes  speaks  favorably  of  the  B.  life  of  our 
ancestors:  and  he  considers  the  burgh  domestic  architecture,  of  which  monuments 
remain  sufficient  to  show  that  "  the  burgess  of  the  ref(n-mation  period  lived  in  greater 
decency  and  comfort  than  the  laird,  though  without  the  numerous  following,  which  no 
doubt  gave  dignity  if  it  diminished  food.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  class  has  gone  on 
progressively,  either  in  outward  signs  of  comfort,  or  in  education  and  accomplishment, 
('(pial  to  their  neighbors.  The  reason,  I  suppose,  is  obvious.  The  Scotch  burgher, 
when  successful,  does  not  set  himself  to  better  his  condition  and  his  family  within  the 
s]ibere  of  his  success,  but  leaves  it,  and  seeks  what  he  deems  a  higher."  In  confirmation 
of  this  view,  Mr.  Innes  elsewhere  mentions  that  "  many  of  the  old  citizen-merchants  of 
Edinburgh  had  studied  at  the  university,  and  appear  in  the  list  of  graduates." 

Borough,  in  England,  is  properly  a  city  or  other  town  that  sends  burgesses  to  parlia- 
n'ent — a  j)rivilege,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  will  be  explained  under  parliament 
((|.v.);  and  in  this  sense  it  is  also  called  a,  jyftrlmfnentar)/  bor&uf/h.  But  in  the  interpreta- 
tion clause  of  the  municipal  reform  act,  5  and  6  Will.  c.  76,  s.  142,  the  word  horovgh 
IS  declared,  for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  to  mean  a  city,  borough,  port,  cinciue  port,  or 
t"\vn   corporate,    and    whether  sending  representatives    to    parliament    or    not.     See 

MCXICIPALITT. 

BOROUCrHBRID0E,  a  t.  in  West  Biding,  Yorkshire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ure, 
here  navigal'le  for  small  craft,  17  miles  n.w.  of  York.  It  arose  simultaneously 
witli  the  decline  of  Aldborough,  1*  m.  to  the  e.,  soon  after  the  conquest,  when  the 
great  north  road  was  diverted  from  Aldborough  to  this  place.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  agri- 
bultural  produce    and  hardware.     Pop.  71,  2508.     Edward  II.,   in  1321,   defeated  the 
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earl  of  Lancaster  here.    Near  B.  are  three  immense  Druid  stones,  called  the  "Devil's 
xVrrows,"  10  to  ~>2  It.  high. 

BOROUGH  ENGLISH  is  a  custom  that  prevails  in  some  ancient  boroughs  in  England, 
acconlini;  to  ■\vhicli  Ibe  youngest  son  inherits  the  property  -witliin  borough  in  preference 
to  his  elder  brothers.  Tlie  reason  assigned  for  it  is,  that  the  youngest  mm,  on  account 
of  his  tender  age,  is  not  so  capable  as  his  elder  Ijrolhers  to  niauitain  himself.  A 
posthumous  sou  is  entitled  to  this  privilege,  and  dispossesses  his  elder  brotiier.  The 
right  of  representation  also  exists  with  reference  to  it,  for  should  the  youngest  son  dio 
in  his  father's  lifelinie  leaving  a  daughter,  she  will  inherit  the  property.  'Ihis  custom 
obtains  in  the  muiior  of  Lambeth,  Surrey,  in  the  manors  of  Hackney,  ISt.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem in  Islington,  tleston,  and  Edmonton  in  Middlesex,  and  in  other  counties.  See 
Custom,  Gavelkind,  Inueuitance. 

BOROUGH  FUND.  This  is  a  fund  which  is  expressly  defined  by  the  municipal 
corporations  act,  5  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  by  which  it  is  declared  that  the  rents  and 
profits  of  all  hereditaments,  and  the  interest,  dividends,  and  annual  proceeds  of  all 
moneys,  dues,  chattels,  and  valuable  securities  belonging  or  payable  to  any  body- 
corporate  named  in  conjunction  with  a  borough  in  the  schedules,  or  to  any  member  or 
o!licer  thereof,  in  his  corporate  capacity,  and  every  fine  or  penalty  for  every  offense 
against  this  act  (tli;-  application  of  which  has  not  been  already  provided  for),  shall  be  paid 
to  the  treasurer  of  such  borough;  and  all  the  moneys  which  he  shall  so  receive  shall  be 
carried  by  him  to  the  account  of  a  fund  to  be  called  "The  Borough  Fund;"  and  such 
fund,  subject  to  certain  payments  and  deductions,  shall  be  applied  towards  the  payment 
of  the  salary  of  the  mayor,  and  of  the  recorder,  police  magistrate,  town-clerk,  treasurer, 
and  other  officers.  Corporations  may  now,  under  certain  checks,  maintain  parliament- 
ary and  legal  proceedings  at  the  expense  of  the  borough  fund,  35  and  36  Vict  c.  91. 
But  existing  gas  and  w'ater  companies  authorized  by  statute  are  not  to  be  competed  with 
in  this  way. 

The  court  of  chancery  exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  property  of  corporations  in 
Iwroughs,  which,  since  the  municipal  corporations  act,  are  considered  to  hold  their 
property  in  trust  for  charitable  uses;  and  the  trusts  are  applicable  as  well  to  the 
personal  as  to  the  real  estate.     See  Grant  on  Corporatiom,  ISoO;  and  see  Fus». 

BOROUGH  JUSTICES  were  first  created  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Under  the  municipal 
corporations  act,  5  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  these  justices  consist  of  the  mayor  during  his 
year  of  office,  and  for  one  j-ear  after  it  determines;  the  recorder  ex  offici";  and  such 
per.sons  as  the  crown  may  appoint  bj' commission.  Their  duties  cannot  be  delegated; 
and  before  acting,  they  must  make  the  same  declaration,  and  take  the  same  oaths  as  the 
recorder  does  on  entering  his  office.     See  Justices. 

BOROUGH  LAWS,  in  Scottish  legal  history,  w^as  the  name  given  to  a  collection  of 
ancient  laws  relative  to  boroughs  or  burghs,  which  have  long  ceased  to  have  any  force, 
but  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  ancient  manners  and  customs  of  the  countiy.  The 
authenticity  of  the.se  B.  L.  is  beyond  question;  they  are  universally  allowed  to  have  been 
enacted  in  the  reign  of  king  David  in  the  12th  century.     See  Regiam  Majestatem;. 

BOROUGH  RATE  is  a  rate  raised  and  levied  within  borough  by  order  of  the  council 
of  the  same;  and  it  has  been  decided  by  the  court  of  exchequer  that  such  rate  is  valid, 
though  not  made  //;  public.  By  the  92d  section  of  the  municipal  corporations  act,  5  and 
6  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  borough  fund  (q.v.),  the  borough 
council  IS  authorized  and  required  from  time  to  time  to  order  a  B.  R  in  the  nature  of  a 
county  rate  (q.v.)  to  be  made  within  their  borough,  for  wiiich  purpose  the  council  shall 
have  all  the  powers  of  county  justices.  As  to  boroughs  not  witliin  the  municipal  cor- 
porations act,  the  levying  and  application  of  boromili "rates  in  them  is  regulated  by  the  17 
and  18  Vict.  c.  71.  liy  the  first  section  of  which  it  is  enacted  that  the  justices  of  the  peace 
may  make  a  B.  R.  in  the  nature  of  a  county  rate,  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  a  B.  R 
may  lie  levied,  such  borough  justices  also  having  the  same  powers  as  county  justices. 
The  council  of  a  borough  caniiot  make  a  retrospective  rate;  and  the  provision  of  the  7 
Will.  IV.  and  1  Vict.  c.  81,  s.  2,  which  declared  lawful  all  such  retro.?pective  rates  as 
might  be  made  within  six  calendar  months  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  was  merely  for  a 
temporary  purjiose.  The  municipal  corporations  act  directs  that  all  sums  levied  in  pur- 
suance of  a  B.  R.  shall  be  paid  over  to  account  of  the  borough  fund;  and  there  is  a 
provision  as  to  icfttch  rates  (q.v.). 

Where  parties  consider  themselves  aggrieved  by  a  B.  R.,  they  m.ay  appeal  to  the 
recorder  at  the  next  quarter-sessions  for  the  borough;  or  if  there  be  no'recorder,  to  the 
next  county  quarter-sessions. 

BOROVITCHI,  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  98  m.  e.  of  the  town  of 
Novgorod,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Msta,  near  some  rapids.  Pop.  '67,  9108.  Its  situa- 
tion on  the  great  canal  and  river  water-way  which  connects  the  Volga  with  lake  Ladoga, 
renders  it  of  considerable  commercial  importance. 

BOROVSK',  or  Borofsk',  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kalouga.  and  49  m. 
n  n.c.  of  the  town  of  that  name.  Conjointly  with  Kalouga  it  gives  title  to^a  bishop.  It 
has  extensive  manufactures  of  sail-cloth,  and  a  trade  in  leather,  flax,  and  hemp.      Its 
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onions  and  garlic  are  celebrated.     In  its  vicinity  is  a  convent,  founded  in  1444,  one  of 
the  richcsL  in  the  enij)irc.     Pop.  '67,  8b26. 

BORROME  AN  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  small  islands  in  the  Lago  Maggiore,  northern 
Italy.  They  are  situatL-d  in  the  western  arm  of  the  lake,  called  th^  bay  of  Tosa,  and  are 
named  after  the  family  of  Borromeo,  which  for  centuries  has  been  in  ])Ossessiou  of  the 
richest  estates  in  the  ueigliborhood.  They  are  sometimes  also  called  holedei  Vuuiijli,  oa 
accoiuit  of  the  number  of  rabbits  foiuid  on  them.  They  were  little  more  than  naked 
rocks,  till  Yitaliano,  count  Borromeo,  master-general  of  ordnance  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
about  1071,  caused  soil  to  be  carried  to  them,  built  terraces,  and  converted  them  into 
gardens,  the  beauty  of  which  and  of  their  situation  has  won  for  them  the  name  of  the 
Enchauhd  Iddiuh.  The  two  most  celebrated  are  Isold  Bella  and  If«jla  Madre.  On  the 
w.  side  of  laola  Bella  stands  a  palace  of  the  Borromeo  family,  containing  many  admirable 
paintings  and  other  works  of  art.  The  Salle  terrene,  a  series  of  grottoes,  inlaid  with  stones 
of  various  colors  and  adorned  with  foimtains,  connect  the  palace  with  tlie  gardens,  the 
terraced  style  of  which  gives  to  the  whole  island  the  appearance  of  a  truncated  pyramid; 
a  colossal  winged  unicorn,  the  armorial  device  of  the  Borromeo  family,  crowning  the 
whole.  Inula  Madre  is  laid  out  in  the  saiiie  terraced  style,  and  is  crowned  by  a  castle. 
The  odors  of  flowers  from  the  islands,  upon  which  grow  many  plants  of  tropical  climates, 
are  wafted  far  over  the  lake,  'i  he  Isulu  de'  Fencatori,  now  contains  a  village  of  about  400 
inhabitants,  who  derive  their  subsistence  from  fishing  and  snmggling. 

BORROMEO,  Carlo,  Count,  a  saint  of  the  church  of  Rome,  was  b.  on  the  2d  Oct., 
1538,  at  the  castle  of  Arona,  on  the  Lago  jMaggiore,  the  family  seat  of  his  ancestors,  lie 
studied  law  at  Pavia,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1559.  Ills  uncle,  pope  Pius  IV., 
on  being  raised  to  the  pontiticate  in  15G0,  appointed  him,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  to 
a  number  of  hi^h  offices,  and  made  him  a  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Milan.  B.  dLsplajx'd 
great  faithfulness  and  ability  in  governing  Aucona,  Bologna,  and  other  parts  of  the  states 
of  the  church  as  legate,  and  in  discharging  the  duties  of  offices  connected  with  ecclesias- 
tical administration  at  Ivome.  Surrounded  as  he  was  with  magnificence  and  luxury,  he 
was  always  grave,  pious,  and  rigid  in  his  life,  studious,  and  a  patron  of  letters.  His 
uncle,  the  pope,  made  him  his  grand  penitentiary,  and  did  nothing  considerable  without 
his  co-oper.-ition.  It  was  in  a  great  measure  by  his  influence  that  the  re-opening  of  the 
council  of  Trent  was  accomplished,  and  that  its  deliberations  were  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion so  favorable  to  the  paj^al  throne.  He  committed  its  decrees  to  memory,  had  the 
principal  part  in  drawing  up  the  Gaiechismus  Eomanvs  for  exposition  of  them,  and 
proceeded  to  give  all  possible  effect  to  them  in  his  archiepiscopal  province.  B.'s  exer- 
tions, not  only  for  the  improvement  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  but  also  for  the 
reformation  of  morals  in  the  archbishopric  of  Milan,  drew  upon  him  the  hostility  of  the 
monastic  orders,  and  also  to  some  extent  that  of  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Milan,  who 
were  jealous  of  the  extension  of  his  jurisdiction.  An  attempt  was  even  made  upon  his 
life  in  1509.  He  spent  great  part  of  his  income  in  beautifying  the  cathedral  and  other 
churches.  With  a  view  to  provide  well-qualified  priests,  he  founded,  in  1570,  the  Hel- 
vetic college  at  Milan.  He  brought  about  an  alliance  of  the  seven  Catholic  cantons,  known 
as  the  Golden  Borromean  League,  for  the  united  defense  of  their  faith.  In  the  famine  of 
1570,  and  during  the  plague  in  Milan  in  1576,  he  displayed  equal  energy,  benevolence, 
and  devotedness,  saving  the  lives  of  multitudes  by  the  prompt  arrangements  which  he 
made  for  necessary  relief.  Exhausted  by  his  labors  and  his  austerities,  he  died  on  3d 
Nov.,  1584.  Many  supposed  miracles  at  his  tomb  led  to  his  being  canonized  in  1616. 
His  theological  works  were  published  at  ]\Iilan  in  1747,  in  5  vols,  folio.  On  the  western 
bank  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  birthplace,  is  a  colossal  brazen 
statue  of  him.  His  brother's  son,  count  Frederico  Borromeo,  born  1563,  was  also  a  car- 
dinal, and  from  1595  to  1631  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  was  the  fotmder  of  the  Ambrosian 
library  (q.v.). 

_  BORROW,  George,  an  English  author,  b.  at  Norfolk  in  1803.  He  displayed  from 
his  earliest  years  an  extraordinary  talent  for  languages,  and  a  strong  inclination  for 
adventure.  In  his  j'outh  he  lived  for  some  time  among  gypsies,  by  this  means  acquiring 
an  exact  knowledge  of  their  language,  manners,  and  customs.  His  travels,  as  agent  for 
the  British  and  foreign  Bible  society,  through  almost  all  countries  of  Europe  and  a 
part  of  Africa,  made  him  familiar  with  many  modern  languages,  even  to  their  dialectic 
peculiarities.  Whatever  was  little  known  had  peculiar  charms  for  him,  and  he  shrunk 
neither  from  toil  nor  danger.  True  to  his  j'outhful  predilection,  he  made  the  gypsies 
scattered  over  every  part  of  Europe  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  his  study.  His  first 
work,  Tlie  Zincali,  or  an  Account  of  the  Gypsies  in  Spain  (2  vols.,  Lond.  1841),  made  a 
favorable  impression  by  its  lively  and  dramatic  style.  It  was  followed  by  The  Bible  in 
SiMin  (2  vols.,  Lond.  1843),  a  book  to  which  its  author  is  chiefly  indebted  for  his  celeb- 
rity, and  which  consists  of  a  narrative  of  personal  adventures  as  various  as  it  is  interesting. 
The  graphic  power  of  the  style  amply  compensates  for  the  rather  uimiethodical  arrange- 
ment of  the  book.  After  a  long  interval,  B.  published  a  work  long  before  announced, 
Lavengro,  tlte  Scholar,  the  Gppsy,  and  the  Priest  (3  vols.,  Lond.  1851),  which  was  gener- 
ally regarded  as  an  autobiography,  with  a  spice  of  fancy  mingling  with  fact.  The 
principal  character  is  depicted  with  extravagant  exaggeration;  and  the  somewhat  bizarre 
originality  which  gave  a  peculiar  zest  to  the  author's  earlier  works  here  appears  as  man- 
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nerism.  The  book  left  the  hero  in  the  midst  of  his  adventures,  which  were  not  continued 
until  1857,  when  B.  published  The  lioniany  Rye,  a  sequel  to  LaeoKjro,  which  Avas  n  more 
unsatisfactor}'  work  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  He  published  Tl^W  Walea  in  iyG2,  and 
Boinano  Lavo-LU\n  1874. 

BORROWING  has,  in  the  case  oi  money,  several  legal  applications  of  a  general  nature, 
in  which  the  law  with  regard  to  boiuh,  mortgages,  and  other  siuiilar  xeciiniiefi,  has  to  he 
considered.  See  the  articles  on  these  subjects.  IVIore  strictly,  borrowing  may  be  described 
as  a  contract  under  the  law  of  bailments  (see  Contract),  anil  may  be  briefly  and  simply 
defined  as  asking  or  taking  a  loan.  The  essentials  of  tliis  cimtract  are,  thai  there  must 
be  a  certain  specific  thing  lent,  such  as  a  book,  an  article  of  fvu-niture,  a  horse,  or  it  may 
be  a  house,  land,  or  even  an  incorporeal  right.  But  in  the  law  of  England  the  contract 
is  confined  to  goods  and  chattels  or  personal  property,  and  does  not  extend  to  real  estate. 
Lord  chief -justice  Holt's  definition  described  it  as  a  borrowing  of  a  thing  lent,  in  contra- 
distinction to  a  thing  deposited,  or  sold,  or  intrusted  to  another  for  the  .sole  benefit  or 
purposes  of  the  owner.  Again,  the  borrowing  must  be  gratuitous  and  for  the  borrower's 
use,  which  use  must  be  the  principal  object,  and  not  a  mere  accessor}-.  Such  use,  too, 
may  be  for  a  limited  time  or  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  contract  must  also  be  of  a 
legal  nature,  for  if  it  is  immoral,  or  against  law,  it  is  utterly  void;  this,  however,  is  a 
ne-cessary  qualification  of  all  contracts.  Lastly,  the  property  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
contract  must  be  borrowed  or  lent  to  be  specifically  returned  to  the  lender  at  the  determi- 
nation of  the  agreement,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  a  loan  for  consumption. 

The  persons  who  may  borrow  and  lend  are  all  those  who  can  legally  make  a  con- 
tract; a  capacit}',  therefore,  which  excludes  married  women,  unless  they  act  with  the 
consent  of  their  husbands,  when  it  binds  the  latter  and  not  the  wives. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  lender  should  be  absolute  proprietor  of  the  thing  lent  or 
borrowed;  it  is  sufticient  if  he  have  either  a  qualified  or  a  special  property  therein,  or  a 
lawful  possession  thereof.  As  to  the  borrower,  he  has  the  right  to  use  the  thing  during 
the  time  and  for  the  purpose  intended,  whether  such  intention  is  expressed  or  implied; 
but  beyond  this  he  cannot  go.  The  following  quotation  from  ]\Ir.  Justice  Story's  cele- 
brated work  on  bailments  (to  which  reference  is  generallj' made),  is  useful  for 'popular 
information:  "A gratuitous  loan  is  to  be  con.sidered  as  strictly  personal,  unless,  from 
other  circumstances,  a  different  intention  may  fairlj-  be  presumed.  Thus,  if  A  lends  B 
her  jewels  to  wear,  this  will  not  authorize  B  to  lend  them  to  C  to  wear.  So,  if  C  lends  D 
his  horse  to  ride  to  Boston,  this  will  not  authorize  D  to  allow  E  to  ride  the  horse  to  Boston. 
But  if  a  man  lends  his  horses  and  carnage  for  a  month  to  a  friend  for  his  use,  there,  a 
use  by  any  of  his  family,  or  for  family  purposes,  may  be  fairly  presumed;  although  not 
a  use  for  the  benefit  of  mere  strangers.'"  During  the  period  of  the  loan,  the  borrower 
has  no  property  in  the  thing,  but  a  mere  right  of  possession  and  use  of  it.  But,  not- 
withstanding, if  the  thing  lent  and  borrowed  be  injured  by  a  stranger,  it  would  appear 
that  the  borrower  may  maintain  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  damages;  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  property  without  title  being  sufficient  against  a  wrong-doer.  See  Conteact, 
Loan,  Hike,  besides  the  subjects  above  referred  to. 

BORROWING  DAYS.  The  last  three  days  of  March  are  so  called  in  Scotland  and 
some  parts  of  England.  The  popular  notion  is,  that  these  days  are  borrowed  or  taken 
from  April,  and  may  be  expected  to  consist  of  cold  or  stormy  weather.  Although  this 
notion  dates  from  a  period  before  the  change  of  the  style,  a  few  days  of  broken  and 
unpleasant  weather  about  the  end  of  Mar.  ^till  afford  a  sanction  for  old  notions  concern- 
ing the  borrowing  days.  The  origin  of  the  term  B.  D.  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiqviity, 
tliough  we  are  inclined  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  it  has  no  higher  source  than  the 
popular  rhyme  in  which  it  is  introduced  as  a  poetic  fiction.  The  most  dramatic  fonnof 
this  rhj'me  in  Scotland  is  as  follows: 

March  said  to  April: 

"  I  see  three  ho^gs  on  yonder  hill ; 

And  if  you'lilend  me  days  three, 
I'll  find  a  way  to  gar  [jnake]"theni  dial" 
The  first  o'  them  was  wind  and  weet, 
Tlie  second  o'  them  was  snaw  and  sleet, 
The  third  o'  them  was  sic  a  freeze, 
It  froze  the  birds"  feet  to  tlie  trees. 
But  when  the  borrowed  days  were  frane, 
The  three  silly  hoggs  came  hirplin  [limping]  hame. 

The  superstition,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  respecting  the  B.  D.,  though  novr  little  else  than 
a  jocular  fancy,  was  so  strong  in  Scotland  in  the  17th  c,  that  when  the  Covenanting 
army,  under  Montrose,  marched  into  Aberdeen  on  the  30th  Mar.,  1639.  and  was  favored 
by  good  weather,  a  minister  pointed  it  out  in  his  sermon  as  a  miraculous  dispensation 
of  Pnnidence  in  behalf  of  the  good  cause.  See  Gordon  of  Rothiemay's  History  of  Scots 
Affairs  from  1637  to  1641.  For  further  notice  of  the  B.  D.  we  refer  to  Brand's  Popular 
Antiqm'tief!. 

BOREOWSTOITNNESS',  or  Boness',  a  seaport  in  Linlithgowshire,  on  a  low  peninsula 
on  the  firth  of  Forth,  17  m.  w.n.w.  of  Edinburgh.  It  has  coal-mines  extending  under 
the  bed  of  the  firth;  and  manufactures  of  salt,  soap,  malt,  vitriol,  and  earthenware,  and 
a  trade  in  grain.  Ironstone,  limestone,  and  freestone  also  exist  in  the  parish.  Graham's 
dike,  a  part  of  the  Roman  wall  of  Antoninus,  traverses  the  parish.     Dugald  Stewart 
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lived  near  Borrowstounness.  Pop.  71,  498G.  In  1875,  there  were  registered  as  belong- 
ing* to  B.  26  vessels  of  3881  tons.  In  the  same  year,  993  vessels,  of  123,595  tons,  entered 
the  port,  and  2080,  of  245,675  tons,  cleared  it. 

BOliSA,  a  village  in  Ilnngary,  50  m.  s.c.  of  Szigeth;  pop.  '69,  5503.  There  ar* 
mines  of  gold,  lead,  and  copper  in  the  neighborhood. 

BORSAB,  a  t.  in  the  n.  division  of  the  province  of  Bomhay,  in  the  district  of  Kaira. 
It  is  siluaied  in  tlie  elevated  region  of  Gnjerat,  1900  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  and  is  con- 
nected l)y  railway  with  Bombay  and  Baroda.     Pop.  '72,  12,214. 

BOKSIPPA,   mentioned  by  Strabo  as  a  city  of  Babylonia,  sacred  to  Apollo  and* 
Diana,  .supposed  to  have  been  near  Babylon.     Recent  writers  have  suggested  that  the 
mound  Birs-Ninirod  may  be  on  the  site  of  the  old  citj^  but  this  cannot  be  held  as  con- 
firmed. 

BORSOD,  a  co.  in  Hungary,  on  the  Thciss;  1370  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  195,037.  The  soil 
is  productive,  and  the  co.  is  famous  for  wheat  and  other  grain,  and  for  cattle.  Grapes 
are  extensively  cultivated.  There  is  considerable  mining,  and  plenty  of  game.  Co. 
seat,  Miskolcz. 

BORY  DE  SAINT  VI!JCEKT,  Jean  Bai'Tiste  Geokgk  JIaiue,  a  French  traveler  and 
naturalist,  was  b.  in  1780  at  Agcn.  now  in  the  department  of  Lot-et-Garouue.  In  1798, 
lie  proceeded,  along  with  capt.  Baudin,  in  a  scieutitic  mission  to  Kew  Holland,  but 
separated  from  him  before  they  reached  their  destination.  On  his  return  he  wrote  his 
Essai  stir  les  Iks  Fortunees  de  V antique  Atlantide  (Par.  1803j;  and  his  Voyage  dam  lea 
quatre  principales  llesdes  Mers  d'Afrique  (Par.  1804).  Having  joined  the  army,  he  .served 
at  Uhn  and  Austerlitz,  and  on  Soult's  stall  in  Spain,  lie  served  as  a  col.  at  Water- 
loo, and  afterwards  had  to  retire  to  Belgium.  At  Brussels  he  edited,  along  with  Van 
Mons,  the  AniKdes  des  Sciences  Physiques  (8  vols.).  He  also  produced  an  admiralile  work 
on  the  subterranean  quarries  in  the  limestone  hills  near  ]\Iaeblricht  (Par.  1821).  He 
returned  to  France  in  1820,  wrote  for  liberal  journals,  and  for  C'ouitin's  Encydopedie, 
etc.  In  1827,  appeared  his  U Homme,  Essai  Zoolcgiqne  stir  le  Genre  huiitain.  He  wrote 
what  ix'iates  to  cryptogamic  plants  in  Duperrey's  Voyage  aniour  tin  Jdo/ide  (Par.  1828). 
He  rendered  an  important  service  to  science  by  editing  the  Dictioanaire  Classique  de 
VHistoira  Naturelle.  When,  in  1829,  the  French  government  sent  a  scientific  expedition 
to  the  3Iorea  and  the  Cyclades,  the  first  placo  in  it  was  a.ssigned  to  B.  de  S.  V. ;  and  the 
results  of  his  researches  were  given  to  the  world  in  the  Expedition  Scientifique  de  Mores 
(Par.  and  Strasb.  1832,  etc.),  and  in  the  Nout'elle  Flore  da  Peluponnhe  ct  des  Cyclades 
(Par.  1838).  In  1839,  he  undertook  the  principal  charge  of  tlie  scientific  commission 
which  the  French  government  sent  to  Algeria.     He  died  22d  Dec,  1846. 

BORYSTHENES.     See  Dnieper,  ante. 

BOBZ  NA,  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tchernigov,  50  m.  s.e.  of  the  town  of 
Tchernigov.     Pop.  '67,  8129. 

BOS.     See  Bovid^  and  Ox. 

BOS,  Lambert,  a  Dutch  philologist,  was  b.  at  TTorkum,  in  Frieslaud,  23d  Nov., 
1670,  and  studied  at  the  university  of  Franeker,  Avhere,  by  the  advice  of  Vitringa,  he 
devoted  him.self  especially  to  the  Greek  language.  In  1704,  he  was  appointed  Greek 
professor  in  that  university.  He  died  6th  Jan.,  1717.  All  his  works  are  characterized 
by  thorough  scholarship  and  remarkable  acuteness,  and  notwithstanding  the  advances 
of  classical  criticism  since  his  day,  some  of  them  are  still  consulted,  such  as  his  Vetus 
Testament).' in  ex  Versione  Septuaginta  Interprettim  (Franeker,  1709;  new  edit. ,  Oxford, 
1805),  his  E'lipses  Groecee.  (Franeker,  1702),  and  more  particularly  his  Antiquitatum  Grm- 
earirin  prmcipne  Atticarum  Descriptio  Breus  (Franeker,  1714). 

BOSA,  a  t.  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  in  the  province  of  Cagliari,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Terino.  Lat.  40"  17'  n.,  long.  8°  27'  east.  Notwithstanding  its  fine  situati^m,  partly 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  partly  on  a  plain,  it  is  an  uidiealthy  place.  It  is  surrounded 
by  decaying  walls;  has  an  old  castle,  a  cathedral,  several  monasteries  and  churches; 
and  a  trade  in  wine,  oil,  grain,  and  cheese.  Its  port  admits  only  vessels  of  small  size. 
Pop.  6500. 

BOSC.  Louis  Atjgustin  Guillaume,  1749-1828;  a  French  naturalist  who  visited 
the  United  States  in  1796  and  practically  studied  American  natural  history.  He  traveled 
in  Italy,  wi'ole  much  on  natural  history,  was  professor  in  the  Verseilles  zoological  gar- 
den, and  member  of  the  academy.  He  was  tutor  to  iladame  Roland,  and  adopted  her 
as  his  daughter,  recovering  for  her  the  confiscated  property  of  her  family.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  history  of  the  wine  district  of  France,  and  several  well-known  works  on 
natural  history. 

BOSCAN-ALMOGA'VER,  Juan,  a  Spanish  poet,  b.  in  the  year  1500  at  Barcelona,  of  an 
ancient  noble  family.  He  received  from  his  parents  a  careful  education,  and  came  to 
Granada,  to  the  court  of  Charles  V.  The  education  of  the  celeln-ated  duke  of  Alva  was 
afterw^ards  intrusted  to  him.  He  spent  the  latter  ]3art  of  his  life  at  Barcelona,  and  was 
employed  in  editing  his  own  works  and  those  of  his  friend  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  when 
he  died  some  time  prior  to  1544.  He  was  the  first  to  make  use  of  Italian  measures  in 
Spanish  verse,  and  thus  became  the  creator  of  the  Spanish  sonnet.     By  the  introduction 
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of  various  Italian  forms,  he  made  an  epoch  in  Spanish  poetry.  Ilis  poems  are  still 
csteiMiieil,  but  Iiis  other  literary  productions  are  forgotten.  The  best  edilion  is  that  of 
Leon,  1549. 

BOSCAWEN,  Edward,  an  eminent  English  admiral,  second  son  of  viscount  Fal- 
mouth, was  h.  in  ITll,  and  highlj'  distinguished  himself  at  the  taking  of  Puerto-Bello, 
and  at  the  siege  of  C'arthagena  in  1740.  In  April,  1744,  he  captured  the  French  ship 
Medee,  with  800  prisoners.  lie  had  an  important  share  in  the  victory  off  cape  Finisterre 
(May  3,  1747),  and  si.\  months  after  received  the  command  of  the  East  Indian  expedi- 
tion; he  displayed  high  military  skill  in  conducting  the  retreat  from  Poudiclicrry.  He 
returned  in  1750,  and  in  the  followiug  year  became  a  lord  of  the  admiralty.  In  1755,  he 
was  again  afloat,  and  intercepted  tiie  French  fleet  olT  Newfoundland,  capturing  two 
64-gun  ships  and  1500  men,  including  the  French  conunander,  Hoquart,  wliom  lie  had 
twice  hetore  taken  prisoner.  jS^ext  year,  now  admiral  of  the  blue,  he  was  apjiointed 
commander-in-cliief  of  the  powerful  expedition  against  cape  Breton,  as  the  fruit  of 
which  that  island  and  St.  John's  were  taken  after  some  hard  lighting.  B.  crowned  his 
career  by  his  signal  victory  over  the  French  Toulon  fleet,  in  the  bay  of  Lagos,  Aug.  18, 
1759.  On  his  return  home,  he  received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  a  pension  of  iiiOOO  a 
year,  a  seat  in  the  privy  council,  and  the  command  of  the  nuiriues.  In  the  followiug 
summer,  while  his  fleet  lay  idle  in  the  bay  of  Quiberon,  ravaged  bj'  scurvj',  B.  and 
some  of  his  men  employed  themselves  in  cultivating  a  garden  on  a  small  island,  in  order 
to  supply  the  sick  with  vegetables.  He  died  in  the  following  year.  Lord  Chatham  is 
said  to  have  testified  that  when  he  proposed  expeditious  to  other  commanders  he  heard 
only  of  difficulties,  but  when  he  applied  to  B.,  he  found  him  ready  with  suggestions  and 
expedients. 

BOSCH,  HiEEONrMUS  de,  b.  at  Am.stcrdam.  83d  3Iar.,  1740,  d.  there  l.st  June,  1811; 
was  unquestionably  the  most  distinguished  Latin  poet  of  recent  times,  and  a  j)hilologist 
of  varied  acquireuAcnts.  His  Poematu  first  appeared  at  Leyden  in  1803  (3d  ed.  Utr.  1808). 
He  rendered  an  important  service  to  classical  literature  by  his  edition  of  the  Anthologia 
Graca,  with  a  metrical  translation  by  Hugo  Grotius,  never  before  published  (4  vols. 
Utr.  1795-1810.  to  which  Van  Lennep  added  a  fifth  volume,  Utr.  1822).  His  discourses 
aud  treatises  on  subjects  of  literature,  which  are  mo.stly  composed  in  the  Dutch  language, 
display  profound  learning,  excellent  judgment,  and  refined  taste. 

BOSCH-BOK,  an  antelope  of  s.  Africa,  found  chiefly  in  almost  impenetrable  thickets. 
It  is  timid,  and  easily  caught  in  the  open  country,  and  its  flesh  is  much  valued.  It  is 
from  4  to  5  ft.  long,  and  makes  a  sound  like  the  barking  of  a  dog. 

BOSC'II-VARK,  a  wild  hog  in  s.  Africa,  nearly  the  same  in  form  and  habits  as  the 
domestic  hog,  but  with  long  pointed  ears  aud  a  long  tail.  These  animals  live  in  herds, 
aud  the  boars  make  dangerous  fight  with  their  tusks. 

BOSCOBEL,  an  extra-parochial  liberty  of  England,  in  the  co.  of  Shropshire,  about  6 
m.  e.u.e.  of  Shiffnal.  The  population  of  B.  is  only  about  20,  but  the  place  is  interesting 
in  connection  with  the  escape  of  Charles  II.  after  his  defeat  at  Worcester,  in  1651.  After 
the  battle,  Boscobel  house  being  proposed  as  a  secure  retreat,  thitherwards  Charles 
turned  his  steps.  At  White-Ladies,  a  seat  of  the  Giffard  family,  which  was  reached  in 
the  early  morning,  the  king  had  his  long  hair  cut,  his  hands  and  face  smeared  with 
soot,  and  for  his  royal  dress  he  sub.stituted  the  gi'een  and  greasy  suit  of  a  countryman, 
and  a  leathern  doublet.  Thus  disguised,  Charles  passed  through  a  secret  door  into  a 
neighboring  wood,  in  the  thickest  part  of  which  he  sat  shivering  iu  the  rain  until  dusk, 
when  he  stole  out,  and  along  with  a  guide  endeavored  to  reach  Wales,  where  it  was  now 
thought  he  would  be  safer  than  at  Boscobel.  They  reached  a  royalist's  house  at  Madeley, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  at  midnight,  audit  was  then  found  that  thej'  could  not  escai>e 
to  Wales,  on  account  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Puritans;  and  once  more,  after  a  day's  rest 
in  a  stable  loft,  the  king  started  for  Boscobel  wood,  where  he  arrived  about  5  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  He  immediately,  along  with  maj.  Carlis,  who  had  led  the  forlorn  hope  at 
Worcester,  ascended  a  thick  pollard  oak,  from  which  they  could  watch  at  intervals 
during  the  day  the  roundheads  in  search  of  them  passing  by  unaware  of  their  near  pres- 
ence. In  the  evening  they  descended  from  their  elevated  hiding-place,  and  made  their  way 
to  the  manor-house,  where  the  king  remained  hidden  for  two  days.  After  otl)er  adventures, 
Charles  contrived  to  escape  from  England  on  the  17th  Oct. — The  title  of  Boscobel 
Tracts  has  been  given  to  certain  contemporaneous  writings,  first  published  in  1662, 
giving  a  graphic  description  of  this  passage  of  the  monarch's  life.  The  authorship  is 
generally  attributed  to  Thomas  Blount,  a  loyal  gentleman  of  Worcestershire:  but  Nash, 
his  grandson,  in  Ins  history  of  Worcestershire,  denies  that  they  were  his,  on  the  authority 
of  Blount  himself.  But  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  was  manifestly  a  stanch  royalist, 
and  his  narrative  bears  evidence  that  he  had  good  opportunity  for  a^scertaining  the  truth 
of  all  the  statements  in  it. 

BOSCO  REALE,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Naples,  at  the  s.  base  of  Blount 
Vesuvius,  10  m.  e.s.e.  of  Naples  city.  It  contains  several  churches  and  convents.  Pop. 
4553.  Good  wine  is  produced  in  the  neighborhood,  and  much  silk.  This  town  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  destruction  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1850.  when  a  stream  of 
lava  advanced  towards  it  with  a  front  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  a  depth  of 
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about  12  ft.,  enveloped  the  town,  and  consumed  the  wood  on  both  sides  of  it,  in  wliich 
were  ni;ui3MnagiiiHccnt  oak,  ilex,  and  asli  trees.  The  larger  trees,  as  liiey  were  envel 
oped  in  the  lava,  poured  out  jets  of  liissiiig  steam  from  every  knot  and  branch,  and  then 
exploded  with  a  loud  noise,  leaping  into  the  air  to  tire  height' of  10  or  20  feel. 

BOSCO  TRE-CASE,  a  t.  of  Italy,  situated  at  the  .soutliern  base  of  Mount  Vesuviu,s.  It 
liasscviial  churches  and  convents,  and  a  royal  manufactory  of  arms  and  gunpowder. 
Wine  and  silk  are  raised  iu  the  district.     Pop.  2500. 

EOSCOVICH,  Roger  Joseph,  a  celebrated  mathematician  and  astronomer,  b.  at 
Eagusa,  18th  May,  1711.  He  entered  at  an  early  age  into  the  order  of  tiie  Jesuits,  and 
spent  his  life  in  scientific  pursuits  and  important  public  labors.  Before  the  comjjjetion 
of  his  course  of  .studies  in  Home,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  mathematics  and  philoso- 
phy in  the  ('(>ll<'f//itm  Homtui urn  there.  The  pf'pc  gave  him  a  commission  to  measure  a 
degree  of  the  meridian  in  the  states  of  the  Churcli.  which  he  accompli.-hcd  in  the  years 
1750-58.  In  1764,  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  Pavia,  but  alter  i^ome  time 
retired  from  this  office.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  professor  of  jistronomy  and 
optics  in  the  palatine  schools  at  Milan,  and  superintended  the  erection  of  the  observatory 
in  the  Brera  college,  upon  which  he  spent  money  of  his  own.  After  the  dissolution  of 
Ills  order,  he  went  to  Paris,  in  1774,  and  received  a  ijjcnsion  from  the  king.  B.  after- 
wards went  to  Bassano,  to  superintend  an  edition  of  his  works,  on  the  completion  of 
which  he  retm'ned  to  Milan,  but  fell  into  a  depression  of  spirits,  which  at  last  grew  into 
complete  in.sanity,  and  he  died  12th  Feb.,  17S7.  His  Avorks  include  dissertations  on  a 
great  variety  of  important  questions  in  mathematical  and  physical  .science,  and  were  pub- 
lished collectively  under  the  title  Opera  Ferlinentin  ad  Optiram  et  Astronovdavi  (o  vols., 
Ba.ssano,  1785).  His  name  is  connected  with  a  theory  of  physics,  first  published  in  his 
Pkilosophife  Naturalis  TJieoria,  liedacta  ad  Unicam  Legem  Viriv m  in  JS'atiira  ExiKtentium 
(Vienna,  1758).  He  was  also  a  poet,  and  his  Latin  poem  De  Soils  ac  Luiioi  Difectibus 
(Loud.  1764),  has  been  much  admired. 

BOSIO,  Fkaxc,'.  ,Jos.,  Baron,  an  eminent  sculptor,  was  b.  1769,  at  Monaco,  in  Sardinia; 
studied  at  Paris;  and  when  only  19,  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  executed  a  multitude  of 
commissions  even  at  that  early  age.  His  reputation  was  greatly  increased  lij'  the  figures 
which,  at  the  request  of  Napoleon,  he  executed  for  the  column  in  the  Place  Yendome. 
Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  also  patronized  B.,  the  former  appointing  him  royal 
sculptor,  the  latter  elevating  him  to  the  jank  of  baron.  He  also  enjoyed  several  profes- 
sional honors,  being  director  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  in  Paris,  and  member  of  the 
Berlin  academy  of  arts.  He  d.  July  59,  '45.  B.'s  principal  works  are — the  "  Hercvde.s"  in 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries;  the  mcomparably  beautiful  "Hyacinth  "in  the  Luxembourg; 
the  "Kymph  Salmacis,"  a  figure  displaying  wonderful  grace  and  purity  of  outline:  an 
allegorical  figure  of  France,  7  ft.  high,  surrounded  l)y  the  muse  of  histor\'  and  a  group 
of  genii;  the  statue  in  memory  of  the  Due  d'Enghien;  the  equestrian  statue  in  the  Place 
des  Victories,  and  the  monument  of  count  Demidov,  30  ft.  high,  composed  of  6  figures, 
with  bass-reliefs,  etc.  Besides  these,  B.  executed  a  great  multitude  of  busts  of  distin- 
guished persons,  such  as  the  emperor  Napoleon,  the  empress,  queen  Horten.sia,  the  king 
and  queen  of  Westphalia,  Louis  XVIII. ,  Charles  X.,  etc.  B.'s  works  are  all  marked  by 
grace  of  form,  harmony  of  design,  and  elegance  of  finish.  His  style  generallj'  reminds 
one  of  Canova. 

BOSJESMAN'S  COUNTRY,  a  region  in  Africa  to  the  n.  of  the  Cape  colony.  The 
inhabitants,  a  variety  of  the  Hottentot  (q.v.)  race,  are  remarkably  diminutive  in  stature, 
and  thoroughlj'  savage  in  condition. 

BOSNA-SERAI',  Sep.a'io,  or  Sara.te'wo  (Ital.  Seraglio),  capital  of  the  province  of 
Bf^snia.  is  Ixautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  gardens  on  both  sides  of  the  Migliazza,  an 
affluent  of  the  Bosna,  about  122  m.  s.w.  of  Belgrade.  Its  pop  is  estimated  at  50,000,  of 
whom  the  majority  are  Christian  Bosniaks,  the  others  Moslems  and  Jews.  Four  hand 
some  stone  bridges  cross  the  river  at  different  points  of  the  city,  which  is  adorned  with 
many  churches  and  mosques  (among  them  a  Christian  cathedral),  whose  gilded  domes  and 
whitened  minarets  and  spires  give  it  quite  an  oriental  appearance.  B.  has  a  palace  built 
bv  Mohammed  11. ,  and  an  old  castle  on  a  height,  erected  in  1263  by  the  Hungarian  gen. 
Cotroman ;  its  old  walls  are  decayed,  and  it  is  now  of  no  military  importance.  B. 
has  manufactures  of  tin,  iron,  and  copper  goods  and  trade  in  dyeing.  Its  position  makes 
it  an  important  commercial  entrepot,  and'it  is  consequently  a  busy  place.  It  has  also 
valuable  iron  mines  and  mineral  baths  in  the  vicinity.  The  city  was  taken  and  occupied 
bj-  the  Austrians  after  a  sharp  engagement  in  Aug.,  1878. 

BOSNIA,  till  1878  a  Turkish  vilayet,  now  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  empire  occupied 
and  administered  by  Austria.  Till  1876  it  also  included  Herzegovina  (q.v.).  and  still 
comprises  the  hitherlo  Turkish  parts  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia.  It  is  bounded  n.  by  tlie 
Save  and  Unna;  e.  by  the  Vrina,  the  mountain  chain  of  Jublanik.  and  a  branch  of  the 
Argentaric  Alps;  s.  by  the  Scardagh  mountains;  and  on  the  w.  by  the  mountains  of 
Cosman.  Timor,  and  Steriza.  At  a  few  points  in  the  s.  it  reaches  to  the  Adrintic  sea. 
Area.  20,000  sq. miles.  Pop.  '79,  near  1.000,000;  about  ^  Christians,  Moslems,  and  the 
rest  .Jews.  With  the  exception  of  the  northern  tract,  extending  along  the  Pave,  it  is 
everywhere  a  mountainous  country,  and  is  traversed  by  more  or  less  elevated  ranges  of 
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the  Dinaric  Alps,  wliose  highest  peaks  rise  to  a  height  of  from  5000  to  7700  ft.  above  the 
sea,  ami  are  covered  with  snow  from  Sept.  to  June.  The  mountain  slopes  are  for  the 
most  part  thickly  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  beech,  lime,  chestnut,  etc.,  of  iiuiguilicent 
growth,  and  only  here  and  there  exhibit  meadows,  pastures,  and  cultivated  spots.  The 
))rini'ipal  river  of  the  country  is  tiie  Save,  on  the  northern  border,  into  which  How  the 
Cnua,  the  Verbas,  the  Hosna,  and  the  Drin.  The  Narenta  and  tlie  lioyana  fall  into  the 
Adriatic  sea.  The  air  is  salubrious,  the  climate  temj)erate  and  mild.  It  is  oidy  in  the 
jiiain  that  agriculture  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent;  grain,  maize,  hemp,  vegeta- 
l)les,  fruits,  and  grapes  are  produced  in  great  abundance;  and  their  cultivation  would 
he  much  more  extensively  and  activel}'  pnjsecuted  but  for  the  heavy  impositions  laid 
upon  this  branch  of  industry  by  the  Turkish  government.  Game  and  fish  abound,  as 
well  as  wild  animals,  such  as  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  etc.  The  country  is  celebrated  for 
til-!  breeding  of  sheep,  swine,  goats,  and  poultry;  and  bees,  both  wild  and  tame,  are 
ve;T  numerous.  The  gN-psies  and  Morlacks  dig  for  lead,  quicksilver,  coal,  and  iron; 
but  beyond  this,  mining,  owing  to  repressive  government,  is  entirely  neglected,  although 
tlie  country  is  rich  in  metallic  ores.  Commerce  and  manutactiu-es — chietly  limited  to 
the  fabrication  of  fire-arms,  saber-blades,  and  knives — are  entirely  confined  to  the  towns. 
The  position  of  B.  gives  it  the  transit  trade  between  Austria  and  Turkey.  It  has  almost 
no  good  roads.  The  population  consists  of  Bosnians,  Croats,  Morlacks,  Montenegrins, 
Turks,  etc.,  the  nuich  greater  ])art  being  of  the  Slavonian  race.  The  Bosnians,  or  Bos- 
niaks,  who  form  about  a  third  of  the  inhabitants,  are  partly  Mohammedans  (descendants 
of  Slavonian  Christians  who  clianged  their  religion  at  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan 
(conquest),  and  partly  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  They  are  brave, 
hardy,  rapacious,  and  cruel;  rude  and  repulsive  toward  strangers,  yet  among  themselves 
they  are  peaceful  and  honest;  they  are  also  industrious,  simple  in  their  habits,  and  tem- 
perate. The  Moslem  women  in  B.  are  less  secluded  than  in  the  other  Turkish  provinces, 
and  have  long  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  appearing  in  public  more  or  less  veiled.  The  Croats, 
who  form  al)Out  a  sixth  of  the  population,  belong  partlj^  to  the  Greek  and  partly  to  the 
Koman  Catholic  church;  only  a  few  are  ^lohammedans.  They  are  principally  engaged 
in  agriculture,  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and  the  barter  trade.  The  ilorlaks,  who  number 
about  loO.OOO,  dwell  mostly  in  the  district  of  Herzegovina,  and  are  courteous  and  clever 
in  business.  They  are  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Turks.  Three  fourths  of  them  are 
Greek  Christians,  and  the  rest  Roman  Catholics.  The  Osmanli  Turks  in  B.  are  but 
ai)out  2000  in  number;  the  number  of  Greeks  and  Jews  ]s  between  20,000  and  30,000. 
B.  being  a  frontier  province,  is  important  as  a  line  of  defense,  and  has  consequently  a 
great  number  of  fortifications.  B.,  in  ancient  times,  was  mcluded  in  Pannonia;  and 
previous  to  the  7th  c.  was  governed  by  princes  of  its  own,  called  bans  or  woiwodes, 
who  became  dependent  on  Hungary.  Being  conquered  by  the  Turks,  it  was  finally 
annexed  to  the  Ottoman  empire  in  1323.  B.  has  frequently  been  the  seat  of  political 
disturbance.  A  dangerous  rebellion  broke  out  in  18.31.  The  insurrection  "which  origin- 
ated in  Herzegovina  in  1875,  soon  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  national  movement,  and 
led  to  war  between  Turkey  and  Servia  and  >[ontenpgro.  The  war  of  1877-78  between 
Russia  aiui  Turkey  followed;  the  treat}'^  concluded  at  the  close  of  it  proposed  to  give  B. 
administrative  autonomy,  but  the  Berlin  conference  of  1878  resolved  that  B.  should  be 
occupied  and  administered  by  Austria. 

BOSPORUS,  commonly  but  erroneously  spelt  Bospliorva,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
channel  which  separates  Europe  from  Asia,  and  connects  the  Black  sea  with  the  sea  of 
^Marmora.  The  name,  which  signifies  ox-ford  or  cow-ford,  was  given  to  it  because  here, 
according  to  the  legend,  lo,  transformed  into  a  cow,  swam  across;  or,  as  is  very  gener- 
ally supposed,  because  it  is  so  naiTow  that  an  ox  might  swirn  across.  Afterwards,  as 
the  same  name  was  bestowed  upon  other  straits,  this  was  designated  the  Tliracinn  Bosporns. 
Its  s.  and  u.  entrances  have  two  light-houses  each.  Its  shores  are  elevated,  and  through- 
out its  length  the  strait  has  seven  bays  or  gulfs,  with  corresponding  promontories  on  the 
opposite  side.  One  of  these  gulfs  forms  the  harbor  of  Constantinople,  or,  as  it  is  often  called, 
the  Golden  Horn.  The  length  of  the  Thracian  B.  is  about  17  m..  with  a  breadth  of 
from  little  more  than  a  thiril  of  a  mile  to  2  miles.  At  the  middle  of  this  strait,  where  it 
it  is  about  2800  ft.  in  breadth,  Darius  made  his  bridge  of  boats  when  he  marched  against 
the  Scythians.  The  B.  has  long  been  under  Turkish  control.  Repeated  Eurojjean  con- 
ferences, including  that  of  Berlin  in  1878,  have  confirmed  the  stipulation  of  the  treaty 
made  in  1841,  providing  that  no  ship  of  war  belonging  to  any  nation  but  Turkey  shall 
pass?  the  B.  without  the  consent  of  the  Ottoman  authorities. 

The  name  of  CniMERiAN  Bospouus  was  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  strait  of  Kaffa 
(q.v.),  also  called  the  strait  of  Yenikale  or  of  Theodosia.  The  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Cimmerian  B.  formed,  in  ancient  times,  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  which  was 
founded  in  502  B.C.  In  393,  the  kingdom  was  extended  along  the  Asiatic  coast;  and 
Theodosia  was  united  with  it  in  360.  The  kingdom  became  tributary  to  the  Scythians 
in  290;  and  in  the  year  116  B.C.,  Mithridates.  kTng  of  Pontus,  vanquished  the  Scythians, 
and  set  his  son,  Machares,  on  the  throne  of  Bosporus.  On  the  death  of  Machares,  soon 
followed  by  that  of  ^Mithridates,  the  Romans  gave  the  country,  in  63  B.C.,  to  Pliarnaces, 
the  second  son  of  Mithridates,  and  after  his  assassination,  to  several  princes  who  gave 
themselves  out  for  descendants  of  Mithridates.     TVheu  at  last  the  family  became  entirely 
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extiiift  in  259  A.D. ,  llic  Rarmatiaus  made  llienisulvcs  inastcrr,  of  the  kingdom,  from  whom 
tlir  inliabitanls  of  the  Cher.sonesu.s  look  it  iu  ;j44.  Along  with  Tuuric  Chcrsoncsus,  it  after 
wards  formed  a  part  of  the  eastern  lioinan  empire,  until  the  Chazars,  and  afterwards  thu 
Tartars,  under  Mongolian  princes,  made  tliemselves  masters  of  it.     Sec  Tauhida. 

BOSQUE,  a  CO.  in  n.  Texas,  on  the  Bra/os,  watered  by  Bosque  river;  905  sq.m. ; 
pop,  '70,  4!iyi — 528 colored.  It  has  iiu  undulating  surface,  a  fertile  soil,  witli  forests  of 
oak  and  cedar.     Co.  seut,  Meridian. 

BOSQUET,  PiKRKE  Francois  JosF.rn,  a  distinguished  French  marshal,  h.  8th  Nov., 
1810,  at  Mont  de  Marsan,  in  the  tlcpartmcnt  of  Landcs,  entered,  in  1829,  the  poly- 
technic school  at  Paris,  and  in  1S38  joined  the  artillery  as  sublieut.  In  June,  1834, 
he  proceeded  with  liis  regiment  to  Algeria,  where  he  became  consj)icuous  for  liis  mili- 
tary tact,  energy,  and  valor.  In  1847,  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  col.,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  named  gen.  of  brigade  by  the  rei)ublican  government.  In  the  end  of 
1853,  lie  returned  to  France,  and  in  1854  was  appointed  by  the  em})eror  gen.  of  division. 
He  liiidthc  command  of  the  second  division  of  the  French  army  iu  the  Crimea,  and  at  the 
battle  of  the  Alma,  20lh  Sept.,  his  successful  maneuvers  against  the  "Russian  left  wing 
were  mentioned  in  marshal  St.  Arnaud's  dispatch  to  tlic  emperor  as  deciding  the  fate  of 
the  day.  At  Inkcrman,  5th  Nov.,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  defeat  of  the  Russians. 
His  conduct  on  tiiis  occasion  was  noticed  with  praise  by  lord  Raglan  in  his  dispatch,  and 
the  British  parliament  voted  its  thanks  to  him  in  a  special  resolution.  He  also  took  a 
leading  part  iu  the  capture  of  the  IVIalalcoff,  8th  Sept.,  1855;  but  a  wound  he  received 
from  the  bursting  of  a  shell  obliged  him  to  retire  to  France.  In  1856,  he  was  made 
field-marshal..     He  died  in  1861. 

BOSS,  in  architecture,  a  raised  ornament,  covering  the  intersections  of  the  ribs  of 
ceilings.  The}'  are  more  frequently  seen  in  vaulted  roofs,  as  iu  tlie  aisles  of  a  church, 
but  occur  also  where  the  ceiling  is  tlat.  In  early  Norman  work  there  are  generally 
no  bosses,  and  thev  liecome  richer  and  more  frequent  as  we  advance  towards  the  deco- 
rated and  perpendicular  styles.  In  the  decorated  style  the  B.  usually  consists  of  foliage, 
sometimes  combined  with  animals,  heads,  and  the  like.  Coats-of-arms,  charged  with 
armorial  bearings,  came  then  alto  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  though  they  were  more 
frequent  in  the  periiendicular. — The  B.  of  a  ])it  is  the  ornament  with  which  a  bridle-bit 
terminates  at  each  end.  It  was  borne  in  the  arms  of  the  corporation  of  Lorimers. 
See  L0KI.MEU. 

BOSSAGE,  a  stone  in  a  building  left  rough  and  projecting,  afterwards  to  be  worked 
into  a  decoration.  Bossage  is  applied,  iu  France,  to  rustic  work  in  which  stones 
advance  beyond  the  general  face  or  level  of  the  structure. 

BOSSI,  Giuseppe;  1776-1816;  an  Italian  painter  and  writer  on  art.  He  studied  at 
Milan  and  at  Rome,  and  was  secretary  of  the  Milan  academy.  When  Napoleon  was  in 
Milan  in  1805,  B.  exhibited  a  drawing  of  Michael  Angelo's  ''Last  Judgment,"  and  pic- 
tures representing  "Aurora  and  Night,"  "(Edipus  and  Creou,"aud  the  "Italian  Parnas- 
sus." B.  also  made  a  copy  of  Leonardo's  "Last  Supper,"  the  original  being  then  almost 
obliterated,  and  from  his  copy  a  mosaic  was  executed  by  Raphael,  and  placed  iu  the 
imperial  gallery  at  Vienna.  Another  copy,  made  in  oil,  was  placed  in  the  Brera  museum. 
Much  of  li.'s  life  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  Leonardo,  and  his  last  work 
was  a  series  of  drawings  representing  incidents  in  the  life  of  that  master.  He  left  unfin- 
ished a  large  cartoon  iii  black  chalk  of  "The  Dead  Christ  in  the  Bosom  of  j\lary,  with 
John  and  the  Magdalene."  He  also  published  a  special  volume  on  Leonardo,  and  other 
books  on  art.  There  is  a  monument  by  Cauova  to  B.'s  memory  iu  the  Ambrosiau 
library. 

BOSSI,  Giuseppe  Carlo  Aurelto,  Baron  de,  1758-1823;  an  Italian  diplomatist  and 
poet.  When  only  18  years  old,  he  published  two  tragedies,  and  at  22  became  a  doctor  of 
laws.  He  served'  as  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  in 
Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Venice.  He  was  envoy  to  Bonaparte,  member  of  the  Sar- 
dinian provisional  jrovernment,  and  deputy  to  petition  for  annexation  to  France.  In 
1801,  Napoleon  made  him  a  baron  and  prefect  of  La  Mauche.  Among  his  poems  and 
lyrics  is  one  entitled  "  Indepenza  Americana." 

BOSSI,  LuiGi,  an  Italian  archaeologist  and  historian,  was  horn  at  Milan  in  Feb., 
1875;  studied  at  Pavia,  and  became  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan;  but  when  the 
French  entered  Italy,  he  took  the  side  of  the  invaders,  and  was  appointed  by  Bonaparte 
agent  of  th.e  French  government  at  Turin,  and  afterwards  prelect  of  the  archives  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  He  died  at  Milan  10th  April,  1835.  He  was  an  extremely  prolific 
author,  and  produced  more  than  80  works,  great  and  small,  including  theological  and 
religious  works,  dissertations  on  antiquarian  subjects,  historic  works,  works  on  sub- 
jects connect(;d  with  the  fine  arts,  tragedies,  comedies,  etc.  That  his  works  have  afforded 
many  opportunities  for  unfavorable  criticism,  is  only  what  might  be  supposed,  from 
their  number  and  variety.  His  Intmclimone  alio  Skidio  delli  Arti  del  Dm:fj)u>.  is  instruc- 
tive and  nuich  esteemed.  His  most  important  historic  works  are  a  much  enriched  trans- 
lation of  Roscoe's  Life  of  Leo  X.  (12  vols.,  Milan,  1816-17);  RescnrcJm  conrerning  Chris- 
topher Columbus  (Milan,  1818);  and  a  History  of  Italy  (19  vols.,  Milan,  1819-23). 
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BOSSIER,  a  parish  in  n.w.  Louisiana,  on  Red  river;  800  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  12,675 — 
3505  colored;  chief  pioductioiis,  corn  and  cotton.     Co.  seat,  Bellevue. 

BOSHU,  Rkxk,  lk,  1631-80;  a  French  critic.  He  was  professor  in  difTerent  religions 
liouses  for  twelve  years,  but  thenceforth  he  devoted  his  time  to  authorship.  His  first 
publication  was  on  Aristotle's  Physiai.  He  afterwards  wrote  a  TrentiMe  on  the  Epic  Poem, 
extravagantly  praised  by  Boileau,  in  which  he  held  that  the  subject  should  be  chosen 
before  the  characters,  and  the  action  organized  without  reference  to  the  persons  who 
are  to  carry  it  on. 

BOSSUET,  .Jacques  Benigxe,  a  distinguished  French  i^ulpit  orator,  -was  1).  27th  Sept., 
1627,  at  Dijon;  received  his  earlier  education  in  the  .Jesuit  college  there;  and  tlien  camo 
to  Paris  to  the  college  of  Navarre,  where  he  studied  the  sacred  Scriptures,  the  Avorks  of 
classical  anlicjuity,  and  the  Cartesian  philosophy.  Jn  1652,  he  was  made  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne.  anil  a  canon  in  Metz.  Here  he  was  called  by  the  bishop  to  reply  to  the  cate- 
chism of  the  Protestant  minister,  Paul  Ferri,  and  this  he  did  in  a  way  that  commanded 
the  admiration  even  of  I'rotestants.  He  soon  attained  great  distinction  as  a  pulpit 
orator,  and  in  1661  he  was  made  preacher  to  the  court.  His  discourse  on  the  occasion 
of  marshal  Turenne's  conversrou  to  the  Catholic  church  obtained  for  him  tlie  bishopric 
of  Cordan.  The  king  having,  in  1670.  intrusted  to  him  the  cducatifm  of  the  dauijhin, 
he  resigned  his  bishopric  in  1671,  because  he  believed  that  he  would  be  unfaithful  to 
his  duty  if  he  retained  it  during  a  continued  absence  from  liis  diocese.*  He  was  now 
made  a  member  of  the  academy.  The  care  with  w  hich  he  attended  to  the  education  of 
the  dauphin  was  rewarded,  in  1680,  by  his  nominiition  as  first  almoner  of  the  dauphin, 
and  in  1681  by  his  appointment  to  the  bishopric  of  ]\Ieaux.  He  was  tlie  author  of  the 
four  articles  which  secured  the  freedom  of  the  Galilean  church,  and  the  rights  of  the 
king  in  regard  to  it,  against  the  aggressions  of  the  pope;  and  his  eloquence  in  the  as.'^em 
bly  of  the  French  clergy,  in  the  3->;ar  1682,  obtained  their  adoption  of  these  articles.  In 
1697,  he  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  and  in  the  following  yeiu'  first  almoner 
to  the  duche.ss  of  Burgundy.  He  spent  the  last  year  of  his  life  in  his  diocese,  where  he 
died  12th  April,  1704.  He  was  alike  .stiict  in  morals  and  in  religious  doctrine:  his  strict- 
ness in  the  hitter  he  showed  particularly  in  his  controversy  with  Fenelon  (q.v.),  whom 
he  accused  of  heresy  for  his  defense  of  the  Quietists  (q.v.).  His  style  is  vigorous  and 
artistic.  His  orations  at  the  funerals  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans  and  the  great  Conde  are 
particularly  noted  as  masterpieces  of  this  kind  of  eloquence.  All  liis  writings  attracted 
much  attention.  For  the  det'ense  of  tho-^e  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  church  which  are 
rejected  by  Protestants,  he  wrote  his  Expositiun  de  la  Doctrine  (le  I'Egliife  Catliolique  siir 
les  Mdturm  clc  Voutrovc'r.se  (Par.  1671).  Ilis  greatest  controversial  work  is  his  celebrated 
Hi«toire  clcs  VdrMfioiis  des  Eglises  Protestantts  (2  vols..  Par.  1688).  in  which  he  founds  his 
argument  chiefl}"  upon  the  doctrinal  diversities  of  the  churches  of  tl-.e  reformation.  To 
the  defense  of  tlie  four  articles  of  the  Galilean  church  he  devoted  Xua  Dt^ensio  dedara- 
tionv^ceUbcrriiiaP,  quaiii  de  Potcstnte  Ecdeaia  snrwit  clervs  Gallicus  a.  1682  (2  vols.,  Luxemb. 
1730).  With  a  view  to  the  instruction  of  the  dauphin,  he  wrote  his  Z)i''.>.rs'/?-s  s'//- Ti/is- 
toire  UnmrseUejmqii.'d  V Empire  de  CJinrlemngne  (Par.  1681),  a  work  particularly  deserv- 
ing of  notice,  as  the  first  attempt  at  a  philosophical  treatment  of  histoiy.  The  continu- 
ation of  it  to  the  year  1661  (Par.  1805)  is  entirely  derived  from  materials  which  he  left 
behind  him,  but  to  which  the  last  touch  of  his  own  hand  was  wanting.  Another  fruit 
of  his  political  and  historical  studies  was  the  Politique  tiree  de  VEcriivre  Sainte  (Par. 
1709).  The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that  published  under  the  care  of  the 
Benedictines  (46  vols.,  Versailles,  1815-19). — His  nephew,  .jAcquES  BossrET,  died 
bishop  of  Troyes,  12th  .July,  1743.  His  verj'  extensive  correspondence,  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  elucidation  and  investigation  of  the  views  of  Fenelon,  is  included  in  the  above- 
mentioned  edition  of  the  works  of  his  uncle. 

BOSSTJT,  Cn.\RLES,  a  French  mathematician  and  natural  philosopher,  b.  11th  Aug., 
1730,  at  Tartarus,  near  Lyons.  So  early  as  the  year  1752,  he  became  professor  of  mathe 
matics  in  Paris,  and  in  1768  was  received  into  the  academy  of  sciences.  The  revolution 
deprived  him  of  his  situation  and  his  income,  and  he  lived  in  the  greatest  seclusion,  and 
in  almo.st  misanthropical  discontentment,  till  under  the  empire  he  was  appointed  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  polytechnic  .school.  He  died  14th  .Jan.,  1814.  His  Avorks  are  very  numer- 
ous. The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  particularly  valuable:  IkchercJies  mr  la  Con- 
xtntctioiila  pli(x  avantagense  des  Diffues  (Par.  1764);  Eecherches  svr  lea  Alterations  qve  la 
ri'mtfince  de  Vi'fher  pent  produire  dans  le  Mcntnemeat  des  Plnnetes  (Par  1776);  HmtrelU 
Evperience  SUV  la  Remtance  dcf  Fluides,  par  dWletnbert,  C'ondorcet,  et  Bossvt  (Par.  1777); 
Traite  elementaire  de  Mecnniqiie  et  de  Dynamique  (Charlcville,  1763);  Co^irs  Complete  des 
Mathematiqiies  (7  vols.,  Par.  1795-1801);  Cours  de  Mathematiqve  a  VUmge  den  ecoles  Mili- 
taires  (2  vols..  Par.  1782);  Exsai  sur  VTIistoire  General  dea  MatJiematiques  (2  vols..  2d  ed.. 
Par.  1810),  one  of  the  best  works  on  the  history  of  mathematics:  and  Traite  dn  Calcul 
Differeatiel  et  Intefjrid.  All  his  works  are  distinguished  by  methodical  arrangement  and 
great  clearness.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Pascal,  and  edited  his  works  (15  vols.,  Par. 
1779).  to  which  he  prefixed  an  introductory  Discours  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Pascal, 
in  5  vols. 

BOSTAN',  (El),  a  t.  in  Asiatic  Turkcj',  in  the  pashalic  of  JIarash.  situated  in  a  plain 
on  the  Sihun,  on  the  u.  side  of  Mount  Taurus.     Lat.  38°  n.,  long.  36'  23'  east.     B.  can 
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he  surrounded  witli  water  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy;  it  has  several  mosques,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  wlieat.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  C.'appaiiocian  C-onuina,  which 
had  a  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  a  deity  which  is  "  supposed  to  have  been  called  Ma 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  to  be  the  moon-goddess."  Pop.  between  8000  and 
1)000. 

BOSTANJI,  a  class  of  men  in  Turkey  wlio,  originally  the  sultan's  gardeners  (the  name 
being  derived  from  Imntan,  a  garden),  now  perform,  in  addition  to  their  garden  labor,  a 
variely  of  duties,  such  as  mounting  guard  at  the  seraglio,  rowing  the  sultan's  barge,  and 
attending  on  the  olhcers  of  the  imperial  household.  They  are  under  a  chief  called  Bos- 
tanji  15;ishi.  who  holds  tli(!  rank  of  a  jnisha,  and  is  governor  of  the  sultan's  residences, 
and  steersman  of  his  barge.  He  also  holds  the  inspector-generalship  ot  the  woods  and 
forests  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  lias  the  jm-isdiction  of  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus 
and  sea  of  Marmora,  and  is,  altogether,  so  important  a  functionary  that  only  personal 
favorites  of  the  sultan  can  hope  to  till  tlie  oilice.  The  tinancial  reforms  of  sultan  Mah- 
moud,  however,  have  greatly  lessened  the  emoluments  of  the  post.  The  B.  at  one  time 
amounted  to  .1000,  and  were  divided  into  companies  like  the  janissaries,  Avith  whom 
they  were  imitcd  in  military  duty.  In  war-time,  their  strength  was  12,000.  A  scarlet 
bonnet,  of  exci'ssive  dimensions,  formed  the  distinctive  part  of  their  costume.  Their 
number  now  d^)es  not  amount  to  more  than  600. 

BOSTON,  an  ancient  English  borough  and  .'seaport  in  Lincolnsliire,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Witham,  28  m.  s.e.  of  Lincoln.  It  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Icanhoe, 
wliere  St.  Botolph  founded  an  abbey  in  G54,  destroyed  in  8T0  by  the  Danes.  Under  the 
Normans,  B.  became  a  place  of  importance,  and  in  1204  it  paid  the  largest  dues  (£780) 
of  any  English  port  except  London  (.£836).  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  many  foreign 
traders  settled,  and  the  merchants  of  the  Ilanseatic  league  established  a  guild  in  Bos- 
ton. After  their  departure,  the  town  declined,  and  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries 
by  Henry  VIII.  further  injured  it;  but  his  grant  of  a  charter  of  incorporation,  and 
Mary's  subsequent  grant  of  extensive  lands,  partlj^  compensated  for  this.  The  modern 
town  consists  ehielly  of  two  good  streets,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river.  The  parish 
church  of  St.  Botolph  (1309),  245  by  98  ft.,  is  one  of  the  largest  without  cross  aisles  in 
England,  and  has  a  tine  tower  300  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  a  lantern,  visible  40  m. 
out  iit  sea.  Tlie  church  was  partially  restored  in  1857,  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Bo'iton  in  America.  The  clearing  of  the  river  of  silt,  and  the  closing  of  the  adja- 
cent fens,  have  greatly  promoted  the  trade  of  Boston.  A'essels  of  800  tons  can  reach 
the  heart  of  the  town.  The  chief  export  is  corn.  Pop.  of  muni.  bor.  (1871),  14,526; 
of  pari.,  v.hich  returns  two  members  to  parliament,  18,279.  B.  is  a  great  market  for 
cattl(>  and  sheep,  and  manufactures  canvas,  iron,  brass,  ropes,  leather,  bricks,  v.diiting, 
and  hats.  In  1876,  542  vessels  of  28,52")  tons  entered,  and  617  of  40,586  tons  cleared 
the  port.     Fox,  the  martyrologist,  was  born  there. 

BOSTON,  capital  of  Massachusetts,  United  States,  is  situated  in  lat.  42°  21'  n.,  and 
long.  71'  4'  w.  It  stands  at  the  w.  end  of  Massachusetts  bay,  on  an  inlet,  which, 
whether  for  defense  or  trade,  forms  one  of  the  best  havens  in  the  world.  This  inlet, 
known  as  Boston  harbor,  the  primary  source  of  the  city's  growth  and  prosperity,  has  a 
seaward  l)arrier  of  two  headlands,  the  interval  of  4  m.  being  so  subdivided  by  an 
insular  breastwork  as  to  leave  only  three  practicable  entrances,  the  main  one  barely  wide 
enough  for  two  vessels  to  pass  one  another;  while  the  inclosed  space  of  about  75  sq.m. 
— at  least  half  of  it  affording  depth  for  the  largest  ships — greatly  augments,  with  its 
islands  and  its  peninsiilas,  botli  its  military  and  commercial  capabilities.  On  an  oblong 
peninsula,  of  alnuit  700  acres,  running  to  the  n.e.,  B.  was  founded  in  1630,  its  original 
owner,  John  Blackstone,  selling  out  his  right  and  title,  five  years  thereafter,  for  £30. 
With  so  well  cliosi^n  a  site,  and,  doubtless,  also  through  the  industry  and  enterprise  of 
its  Puritan  occupiers,  the  new  town  increased  so  steadily  in  Avealth  and  population,  that 
in  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  it  became  the  foremost  champion  of  colonial  independ- 
ence. Since  then  it  lias  overleaped  its  natural  limits,  swarming  off,  as  it  were,  into  an 
island  towards  the  n.e.,  and  into  the  mainland  on  the  s.e.,  and  consists  of  Old,  East,  and 
South  Boston;  Roxbuiy,  annexed  in  1868;  Dorchester,  annexed  in  1870;  and  Charles- 
town,  Brighton,  and  West  Roxl)ury,  annexed  in  1873;  which  are  connected  together  l)y 
bridges.  An  immensj  dam,  called  the  Western  avenue,  connects  the  whole  with  the 
inner  side  of  the  harbor,  All  the  divisions  of  the  city  are  of  an  uneven  surface.  Un- 
dulation, in  fact,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  entire  neighborhood — continent,  islands,  and 
peninsulas,  alike.  From  this  irregularity,  so  different  from  the  straight  and  formal 
lines  of  street  in  American  cities,  and  also  from  being  built  of  a  very  neat  kind  of 
brick,  B.  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  substantial  English  provincial  town;  the  resem- 
blance being,  perhaps,  heightened  by  the  dress,  manners,  and  feelings  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  are  essentially'  of  liie  old  British  type,  as  befits  the  descendants  of  the  "Pil- 
grim Fathers. "  On  a  peninsula  to  the  n.  of  Eai^tB.,  rises  Bimker's  hill,  so  famous  in 
the  war  of  independence;  while  the  Dorchester  heights,  onljMess  famous,  occupy  the 
center  of  South  13. ;  and,  la.stly,  the  peninsula  of  Old  B.  seems  to  have  originally  taken 
the  name  of  Tremont,  from  its  three  mounts  or  hillocks.  Between  1840  and  1850  the 
population  had  swelled  from  93,383  to  136,881;  (1860)  200,000;  (1870)  250,526;  (1875) 
341,919.     Among   the   public    buildings,  the  principal  are   the  state   house,  city  liall, 
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Fanoiiil  hall,  F;mcuil  hall  market,  Massachusetts  liospital,  post  office,  cu.stom-iiouse, 
county  jail,  houses  of  industry  and  correction,  two  tlieatres,  an  athenteum,  an  odwn,  a 
library,  u  niusic-hall — said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  concert  rooms  in  the  world — and  200 
churches.  Among  other  objects  worthy  of  note  are  the  Common,  a  beautiful  park  of 
50  acres,  on  the  peninsula;  the  wharves  and  quays;  and  tlic  bridges,  sixteen  in  number, 
which  unite  together  the  different  ])ortious  of  Boston.  The  waterworks  demand  more 
special  mention.  To  say  nothing  of  an  earlier  enterprise  of  the  kind  on  a  smaller  scale,; 
the  waters  of  lake  Cochituate,  distant  20  m.,  have  since  1848  been  conveyed  by  a 
brick  conduit  into  the  grand  reservoir  of  Brookline,  at  the  furlher  end  of  the  Western 
avenue,  and  thence  been  carried  into  the  subordinate  reservoirs  respectively  of  tlie  , 
different  sections  of  the  city.  The  annexation  of  Charlestowu  brought  with  it  the 
waters  of  Mystic  lake.  B.,  as  the  center — social,  poiitical.  and  commercial — of  the  best 
educated  iuid  most  intelligent  state  in  the  union,  is  pre-eminent  throughout  the  republic 
in  literature  and  science.  Its  trade,  likewise,  is  marvelous:  it  is,  in  fact,  more  marvel- 
ous, in  proportion  to  physical  facilities,  than  even  that  of  New  York,  for  while  the  lat- 
ter city,  with  the  lakes  on  the  one  side  and  the  ocean  on  the  other,  and  with  the  Hud.son 
as  a  link  between  them,  drains  regions  of  vast  extent  and  singular  fertility,  B.,  to  say" 
nothing  of  rugged  soil  and  ungenial  climate,  is  cut  off  from  the  interior,  such  as  it  is, 
by  the  entire  want  of  inland  waters.  But  what  iNew  York  has  .so  largely  inherited  from 
nature,  B.  has  in  some  measure  created  for  itself.  By  eight  great  systems  of  railway  it 
reaches,  besides  the  coasts  to  the  n.  and  s.,  the  8t.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  the  Hudson 
and  the  Jlissi.ssippi;  while,  as  the  tran.satlantic  terminus  of  the  Cunard  line,  it  virtually 
connects  those  channels  of  communication  with  Great  Britain  and  its  network  of  iron 
roads.  In  several  departments  of  maritime  tratTic,  such  as  the  coasting  intercourse  and 
the  trade  with  Russia,  India,  and  Clhina,  B.  is  understood  to  possess  far  more  than  its 
share;  and  as  the  port  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  union,  it  maybe  .sjiid  to 
monopolize  the  canying  alike  of  raw  nuiterial  and  of  finished  goods.  The  chief  exports 
are  beef,  pork,  lard,  tish,  ice,  woolens,  cottons,  paper,  boots  and  shoes,  cordage,  hard- 
ware, and  furniture;  while  the  imports,  wafted  from  all  corners  of  the  world,  com- 
prise nearly  every  article  that  has  a  name  in  commerce.  The  total  number  of  ves.sels 
that  entered  the  port  in  the  year  ending  June  'Si).  1874,  was  2717,  of  730,769  ton.s,  and 
the  total  number  that  cleared  was  2552,  of  059,102  tons.  The  total  value  of  the  im- 
ports in  the  same  year  was  !j;o2, 212,405;  and  of  the  export.s,  *28,835,627.  In  1877,  the' 
municipal  debt  was  !^26, 159,777;  the  valuation  of  the  city  for  taxation  purposes  was 
^630,427,200.  The  banks  of  the  city  possess  an  aggregate  capital  of  §48,600,000;  and 
there  are  is.sued  150  periodicals,  nine  of  which  are  dailies.  The  charitable  institutions, 
schools,  and  public  libraries  of  B.  are  in  harmonj'  with  the  city's  importance  in  other 
respects.  The  B.  public  library,  witli  about  200,000  volumes,  is  the  largest  in  the  United 
States,  after  that  of  congress.  In  1822,  B.,  previously  ruled  like  an  ordinary  township 
b}'  selectmen,  adopted  a  municipal  organization,  with  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  coun- 
cilors. 

BOSTOX  (ante),  the  capital  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  the  largest  city  in  Xew  England,  and,  of  American  cities,  second  only  to  Xew 
York  in  the  extent  of  its  commerce,  is  situated  on  Massachuse*ts  bay.  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Charles  river,  in  lat.  42°  21'  28"  n.,  long.  71°  3'  52"  w.  from  Greenwich. 

The  spot  was  first  visited  by  Europeans  in  1621,  when  a  party  of  pilgrims  from 
Plymouth,  on  an  cxploriuir  expedition,  entered  the  harlior  and  regretted  that  they  had 
not  made  their  own  settlement  when;  the  city  now  stands.  At  about  1625.  William 
Blaxton  orBlackstonc,  an  E]iiscopal  clergyman,  established  himself  on  the  w.  slope  of 
Beacon  hill,  not  far  from  where  Louisburg  square  is  now  situated.  In  1627,  certain 
men  of  fortune  and  religiims  zeal,  merchanis  and  "  country  gentlemen,"  in  Lincolnshire.- 
England,  began  to  consult  regarding  planting  a  colony  in  Xew  England,  to  spread  the 
Gospel  and  advance  the  glory  of  God.  On  Mar.  4,  1629,  Charles  I.  signed  a  charter  con- 
stituting a  body  politic  l\y  the  name  of  "  The  governor  and  company  Of  the  Massachu- 
setts bay  in  New  England."  Charles  11.  at  a  later  date  .stated  that  "  f  lie  principle  and 
foundation  of  the  charter  of  Mas.sachusetts  was  the  freedom  of  liberty  of  con'^cience." 
On  Aug.  26,  in  the  same  year,  12  men  of  large  fortune  and  extensive  c  ultivation  in  Cam- 
bridge, England,  entered  into  an  agreement  to  emigrate  to  the  new  country,  provided 
the  place  of  holding  the  courts  should  be  removed  from  London  to  Massachusetts  before 
the  end  of  the  followinc:  September.  Among  the  men  who  joined  in  this  agreement  were 
John  Winthrop  and  Eichard  Saltonstall.  The  government  was  transferred  with  the 
patent  in  Aug.,  and  the  commercial  corporation  "became  the  germ  of  the  present  com- 
monwealth. In  the  spring  of  1630,  the  emigrating  party  sailed  from  Southampton  in 
t\w  sli'iY)  ArMIrt.  and  entered  the  harbor  of  iBoston  .Tune  1-7.  Winthrop  fir.-t  settled  at 
(Jharlestown,  but  sub.sequently  removed  to  Boston,  which  received  its  name  Sept.l7(N.S.). 
The  name  was  taken  from  Boston  in  Lincolnshire  (which  is  a  corruption  of  Botolph's 
Town),  from  its  patron  saint,  whose  church  was  founded  in  the  7tli  century. 

Originally  but  a  small  peninsula  connected  M'ith  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus 
called  the  "Neck;"  the  city  now  embraces  nearly  23.000  acres.  800  of  "which  were  formed 
by  filling  in  adjacent  low  lands.  The  territory  has  been  increa.sed  also  Iw  the  annexa- 
tion of  South  Boston  ( •,  portion  of  Dorchc>;terX  in  1804;  of  the  island  of  East  Boston,  in 
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1832;  of  Wasliiii^ton  villairc  in  1856;  of  Rnxluiry  (Boston  Highlanrb),  in  1887:  of  tho 
rcnuiiiuirr  of  Dorcli(;sUT,  in  1869;  and  of  (liarlcstowii,  Brighton  and  West  lioxhury,  in 
187;i.  Tlic  city  contains  350  m.  of  Htreeis,  wliicii  liavocost,  since  tlic  incorporation  of  the 
city,  in  1822,  more  than  $31,000,000.  In  the  older  portions  many  streets  ;ire  narrow  and 
croolced;  but  after  the  tire  of  1872,  advantage  was  taken  of  tins  feature  to  make  arclu- 
tectural  elfects  in  tiie  new  buildings,  whicli  are  very  pleasing,  and  would  have  been 
impossible  had  llie  streets  been  more  regularly  hud  out.  After  tl)e  revolution  the  names 
of  streets  wliich  were  reminders  of  royalty  were,  in  many  cases,  changed  for  more  repub 
licaii  apix'Uations,  though  many  continue  reminders  of  tlie  old  country,  Ijotli  in  their  name.'? 
and  in  their  appearance.  The  city  is  connected  with  its  sul)urbs  liy  many  bridges,  which 
are  noted  rather  for  tiieir  convenience  than  for  their  elegance,  though  tliat  leading  to 
South  Boston  is  more  pretentious  tiian  the  others.  The  Mil]-(him,  begun  in  1818  and 
completed  in  1821,  at  a  cost  of  $700,000,  is  a  continuation  of  Beacon  street,  and  origi 
ually  inclosed  GOO  acres  of  ■"  flats"  which  were  overflowed  by  the  tide.  Tiiese,  having 
been  tilled  in,  constitute  the  "  Back  Bay  lands,"  and  tlie  district  contains  some  of  the 
most  elegant  dwellings  and  clmrches  of  the  city.  In  the  sleighing  season  the  IVIill-dam 
•was  formerly  tlie  scene  of  much  hilarity  and  fast  driving,  but  the  advimce  of  popuhition 
has  driven  the  horsemen  to  the  Brighton  road,  a  little  further  from  tlie  center  of  tlie 
town  in  tlie  same  direction.  The  suburban  region  lying  about  Bo.ston  is  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  its  varied  scenery,  as  well  as  for  the  elegance  and  taste  displayed  in  the 
private  dwellings  with  which  it  is  adorned. 

Boston  has  many  small  parks,  and  an  extensive  series  of  connecting  parks  has  lieen 
designed  and  is  in  process  of  formation,  but  at  present  the  Common  and  tlie  Public 
garden,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  are  its  chief  pleasure  grounds.  The  two  comprise  70 
acres,  laid  out  with  care,  adorned  with  lofty  elms  and  sheets  of  water,  and  with  monu- 
ments. The  city  has,  in  public  places,  statues  of  Charles  Sumner,  Josiah  Quincy,  gov. 
Winthrop,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Edward  Everett,  Horace  Mann,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Daniel  Webster,  Columbus,  Wa.shington,  gov.  Andrew,  and  Samuel  Adams.  Besides 
tliese,  there  is  in  Park  square  a  group  representing  the  emancijiation  of  slaves,  and  on  the 
Common  another  to  the  memory  of  the  national  soldiers  who  died  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion. 

The  harbor  of  Bo.ston  is  a  handsome  sheet  of  water  covering  75  sq. miles.  It  includes 
many  i.slauds,  and  is  well  fortified  by  forts  Independence  (until  1798  castle  William)  and 
AVinthrop,  opposite  each  other  at  the  entrance  of  the  main  channel,  and  fort  Warren, 
on  George's  island,  lower  down  the  harbor,  opposite  the  end  of  Nantasket  or  Hull. 
Three  light-hou.ses  mark  the  entrance  to  the  harlior.  Boston  light  is  situated  nearly  two 
m.  e.  of  fort  Warren,  and  shows  a  revolving  light  92  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Spit,  or  Bug  light,  exhiliits  a  fixed  red  light,  about  85  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
stands  upon  iron  pillars  tixed  in  the  rock,  and  can  be  .seen  at  a  distance  of  about  .seven 
miles.  Long  Island  light,  named  from  the  island  on  which  it  stands,  is  a  tower  22  ft.  above 
the  ground,  but  80  ft.  above  the  sea.  A  strong  battery  is  now  in  process  of  erection  on 
Long  Island. 

The  executive  power  of  Boston  is  vested  in  the  mayor  and  12  aldermen;  and  the  leg- 
islative functions  are  performed  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  72  councilmen,  all  of  whom 
are  elected  annually  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  second  Monday  in  Dec.  A  fire  com- 
mission, composed  of  three  members,  controls  the  fire  department,  which  is  admirably 
managed.  Three  commissioners  also  control  the  police  department.  The  system  of 
telegraphic  fire-alarms  was  first  introduced  into  Boston  in  1851.  The  streets  are  kept 
clean,  and  the  house  offal  is  removed  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent  of  health. 
The  house  of  reformation,  the  house  of  industry,  and  the  alms  houses  are  situated  on 
Deer  and  Kainsford  islands,  in  the  harbor,  and  are  managed  by  the  directors  for  public 
institutions.  The  house  of  correction  and  the  lunatic  asylum,  under  the  control  of  the 
same  body,  are  at  South  Boston.  The  city  was  supplied  with  water  as  early  as  1795 
from  Jamaica  pond,  but  the  elevation  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  the  supply  to  the 
higher  portions  of  the  city.  In  1848,  the  Cochituate  wrter-works  were  completed,  and 
in  1872  the  legislature  pas.scd  an  act  permitting  the  city  to  take  water  also  from  Sudbury 
river.  The  latter  works  are  now  completed.  Charlestown  district  is  supplied  from  the 
Mystic  water-works,  which  take  water  from  Mystic  lake  in  Medford. 

Boston  has  many  public  liuildings  worthy  of  notice.  Among  tho,se  that  are  remark- 
able for  architectural  lieauty  or  grandeur  are  the  United  States  postotfice,  on  Postoffice 
square.  Trinity  church,  the  museum  of  fine  arts,  the  hotel  Vendome,  the  cathedral  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  the  state  house,  the  English  high  and  Latin  school  on  Warren  avenue, 
and  the  new  "Old  South  church."  The  English  high  and  Latin  school  was  begun  in 
1877,  and  the  jiortion  to  l)e  used  for  school  purposes  is  just  completed,  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $400,000.  The  remainder,  which  is  to  be  used  by  the  olflcers  of  the  school-board, 
is  to  be  added  at  a  future  time.  The  entire  edifice  will  be  one  of  the  largest  for  educa- 
tional purposes  in  America,  or  in  the  world. 

Among  the  buildings  remarkalile  rather  for  their  historical  interest  than  for  archi- 
tectural beauty  is  Christ  church,  on  Salem  street,  the  oldest  church  in  the  city,  and  the 
one  from  the  "steeple  of  which,  in  the  revolutionary  war,  Paul  Revere's  signal  was  hung 
out  by  capt.  John  Pulling,  merchant,  of  Boston,  the  Rev.  Mather  Byles,  jr..  was  rector 
of  this  church  during  the  revolution,  and  left  town  on  account  of  his  sympathy  with  the 
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royal  cause.  The  old  South  church,  built  in  1730,  is  one  of  the  most  noted  in#the  coun- 
try. It  was  abandoned  as  a  church  in  lbT6,  and  since  that  time  ellorts  have  been  made 
to  purchase  it  as  a  niouunicnt  coiumenioratiug  the  times  tliat  tried  men's  souls.  In  this 
'juilding  Joseph  Warren  delivered  his  memorable  oration  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
"Boston  massacre,"  Mar.  5th,  1776.  Here  the  patriots  met  to  di.'^cu.ss  the  tax  on  tea. 
In  1775,  the  building  was  "desecrated"  by  British  soldiers,  wlio  tore  out  its  galleries, 
tilled  it  with  earth  and  used  it  as  a  place  for  cavalry  drill.  From  1712  to  1872,  tlie  annual 
"election  sermon "  was  delivered  in  the  old  (South  church.  It  is  now  used  asa  histor- 
H-al  museum.  The  most  famous  of  the  relics  of  the  olden  time  is  Faneuil  hall,  weU 
known  as  the  "cradle  of  liberty,"  from  the  fact  that  during  the  period  preceding  the 
ievolution,  it  was  used  for  i)ublic  gatherings  at  which  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  colonists 
was  stirred  by  the  eloquence  of  the  popular  favorites. 

The  original  editice  was  built  as  a  market,  and  presented  to  the  town  by  Mr.  Peter 
Faneuil,  in  1742.  It  was  destroyed  by  lire  in  1761  and  rebuilt  the  following  year.  Before 
'he  adoption  of  the  city  charter  in  1822,  all  tonn-meelings  were  held  in  Faneuil  hall. 
The  hall  is  76  ft.  square,  and  28  ft.  high,  and  possesses  remarkable  acoustic  properties. 
Valuable  paintings  adorn  its  walls.     A  market  is  under  the  hall. 

The  "old  State-house"  stands  at  the  hep-u  of  State  street.  The  town-house  was  built 
on  the  spot  in  1763.  The  "Boston  massacre"  occurred  m  the  street  before  it,  and  there 
the  stamped  clearances  were  burned  by  the  mob,  during  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
stamp  act.  Independence  was  born  in  the  building,  according  to  gov.  Adams,  and  from 
the  balcony  the  declaration  of  independence  was  read.  It  was  here  that  those  town- 
fueetings  were  held  at  which  Otis  uttered  his  prophetic  and  patriotic  words,  counseling 
peace,  but  foretelling  probable  war,  and  urging  resistance  to  tyranny,  "even  unto 
blood,"  if  necessar}'. 

From  the  first,  Boston  has  been  noted  for  its  commerce.  Eight  lines  of  railways  con- 
nect it  with  the  interior,  and  ships  and  steamers  sail  from  the  capacious  harbor  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Large  quantities  of  lish,  ice,  and  manufactured  products  are 
exported.  The  ice  trade  was  begun  here  by  Frederic  Tudor,  who,  in  1866,  made  the 
Srst  shipment  to  Martinique.  It  issaid  that  but  for  the  trade  in  ice,  the  business  between 
Calcutta  and  Boston  would  never  have  reached  its  present  proportions.  Boston  is  now 
tlie  second  city  in  the  union  for  foreign  commerce;  it  is  a  center  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
tratle,  the  leather  trade,  and  of  the  trade  in  foreign  and  domestic  dry  goods.  The  manu- 
factures of  the  city  are  many  and  varied,  including — besides  shipbuilding,  sugar  refining, 
and  leather  dressing — clothing,  jewelry,  chemicals,  brass  and  iron  castings,  and  books. 
The  business  of  the  city  is  promoted  b}'  sixty-one  national  banks — mf)re  than  any  other 
city  in  the  union  has — with  a  capital  of  more  than  tiftj^-three  million  dollars.  Thirty  of 
Uiese  have  cash  capitals  of  one  million  or  more  each.  The  surplus  funds  of  the  inhab- 
itants are,  in  part  at  least,  deposited  in  sixteen  savings  banks,  the  tirst  of  which,  the 
Provident  institution,  was  founded  in  1816,  and  has  larger  deposits  than  almost  anj' 
other  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  These  banks  are  strictly  guarded  by  law.s 
which  restrict  the  amount  that  can  be  deposited  by  any  one  person  and  otherwise  protect 
their  solvency. 

From  the  earliest  days  Boston  has  been  noted  for  the  care  with  which  it  provided  for 
the  religious  wants  of  the  people,  for  their  education  and  for  the  distribution  of  litera- 
ture. The  lir.st  "meeting  house"  was  erected  near  the  head  of  State  street,  1632.  John 
Cotton  was  one  of  its  pastors.  The  city  contains  now  nearl\'  200  churches.  Of  these  the 
larger  numbers  belong  to  the  Congregational ists  (evangelical),  the  Unitarians,  Baptists, 
Methodists,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Episcopalians,  in  the  order  mentioned.  Free  schools, 
open  to  all.  were  establi-shed  in  the  United  States  tirst  in  Boston  250years  ago, and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  system  of  public  instruction  there  has  been  so  great  that  many  other  cities 
liave  taken  its  schools  for  patterns.  The  university  at  Cambridge  properly  belongs  to  the 
Boston  school  system,  for  it  was  founded  by  the  men  who  settled  Boston  and  Avas 
intended  for  the  "education  of  the  youth  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  Indeed, 
"Newe  Town,"  as  Cambridge  was  tirst  called,  was  intended  for  the  capital  of  the  com- 
monwealth. It  was  John  Winthrop  who  directed  attention  to  the  superior  advantages 
of  the  neighboring  promontory,  after  fortifications  had  been  commenced  at  the  former 
place.  liiirvard  college  was  founded  in  1638,  and  for  two  generations  was  the  only  col- 
lege in  New  England.  The  public  Latin  school  in  Boston  was  founded  in  1635,  the 
institute  of  technology  in  1861,  Boston  college  in  1863,  Boston  universit}-  in  1869.  There 
are  more  than  200  public  schools  in  the  city.  Nine  of  them  are  high  schools,  49  are  gram- 
mar schools,  and  one  is  a  normal  school.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  amount  to  about  one 
and  a  quarter  million  dollars  a  year.  Private  schools  abound,  and  their  reputation  is 
high.  Cliauncv  Hall  school,  established  1828,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  these.  It 
occupies  a  building  on  Boylston  street,  near  the  institute  of  technology.  In  regard  to  the 
number  and  extent  of  its  public  liitrarie.s.  Boston  stands  at  the  head  of  American  cities. 
The  chief  libraries  are  the  Public,  with  360,000  volumes,  distributing  1,250,000  volumes 
a  year;  the  Athena-um,  115,000  volumes,  circulating  50,000  volumes  a  year;  the  His- 
torical society's  lilirary,  containing  68.000  books  and  pamphlets,  many  of  them  being 
among  the  rarest  of  publications;  the  state  library,  with  40,000  volumes;  the  Social  law 
Hbrar}^  with  15,000  law  books;  the  library  of  the  Historic-genealogical  .society,  74,000 
books  and  pamphlets;  the  General  theological  library,  with  i3,000  volumes;  the  library 
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of  the  Nftlural  history  society,  containing  17,000  books  and  paniplilets;  the  Congrega- 
tional library,  with  more  than  100,000  books  aud  pamphlets,  illustrating  the  history  of 
the  religious  denomination  to  wliieh  many  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  England 
belonged.  Boston  has  nmsical  societies,  art  asscjciations  and  social  clubs.  Among  tlie 
clubs  Ihe  most  prominent  are  the  Somerset,  the  Union,  St.  Botolph,  the  Papyrus,  tiie 
Satiuilay,  aud  tlie  AV'oman's  club.  Several  of  these  have  well-appointed  buildings.  The 
clergy  have  meetings  at  stated  times  for  the  discussion  of  toj)ics  related  to  their  calling. 
Boston  is  well  supplied  with  hospitals  aud  societies  for  the  aid  of  the  indigent  and  suf- 
fering. In  1876,  a  plan  for  the  registration  of  the  worthy  poor  was  set  in  operation,  for 
the  purpose  of  discrinunating  between  the  worthy  and  unworthy  and  for  greater  economy 
in  the  distribution  of  relief. 

The  city-  is  well  sui)plied  with  theaters,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try for  the  appreciation  of  good  actors  and  singers.  Also,  there  are  many  halls  in  which 
lectures  are  given  from  time  to  time  on  almost  every  topic  that  interests  the  human  mind. 

The200lli  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Boston  was  celebrated  Sept  17,  1880,  with 
great  enthusiasm.  For  192  years  Boston  was  a  town,  the  city  charter  having  been 
accepted  as  late  as  1822,  after  the  subject  of  the  change  had  been  discussed  for  170  years. 
The  population  for  the  first  two  centuries  did  not  rapidly  increase,  being  about  7000  in 
1700;  15,520,  in  1764;  18,088,  in  1790;  61,892,  in  1880;  250,526,  in  1870;  841,919,  iu  1875; 
and  863,968,  in  1880.  Much  of  the  late  gain  has  arisen,  of  course,  from  the  annexation  of 
adjoining  territory.  In  early  days — at  least  as  early  as  1684 — the  town  was  governed  by^ 
"  selectmen,"  but  when  such  otlicers  had  first  been  chosen  is  not  now  known.  The  lirst 
grand  jury  of  the  country  met  in  Boston,  Sept,  1,  1685.  The  church  in  Boston  was 
vexed  in  early  times  by  Roger  "Williams,  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  the  Quakers,  by 
women  possessed  by  witches,  and  by  Episcopalians;  aud  rigid  laws  were  enacted  to 
bring  the  offenders  to  give  up  their  peculiar  views  or  leave  the  town.  Boston  sympa- 
thized with  Golfe  and  Whalley,  the  regicides,  who  appeared  in  the  town  in  1666;  in  1688, 
the  inhabitants  rose  against  the  government  and  overthrew  it:  the  city  bore  its  share  of 
the  burden  of  the  "old  French  war;"  and  its  inhabitants  entered  with  patriotic  zeal  into 
the  struggle  for  independence.  In  the  late  war  Boston  was  prompt  to  oli'er  soldiers  and 
money  tor  the  purposes  of  the  general  government,  and  her  officers  and  men  made  a 
record  of  which  they  and  iheir  fellow-citizens  have  always  been  proud. 

BOSTON.  PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL  IN,  founded  1635,  is  designed  to  give  a 
thorough  genei-al  culture  to  boys  who  intend  to  pursue  the  higher  branches  of  learning, 
or  to  prepare  for  professional  life.  It  is  oi'ganized  in  six  classes,  and  the  full  cour.se  of 
study  covers  the  period  of  six  years.  Graduates  of  grammar  schools,  to  whom  diplomas 
have  been  awarded,  are  adnutted  without  examination  to  whatever  class  their  qualifica- 
tions may  entitle  them  to  enter.  Other  applicants  have  to  pass  an  examination  equiva- 
lent to  that  recjuired  for  admission  to  the  third  class  of  the  grammar  school.  The  stand.ird 
of  graduation  is  that  of  admission  to  colleges  of  the  highest  grade.  The  early  records 
of  the  school  are  imperfect,  but  the  catalogue  printed  in  1847  contains  about  5000  names, 
and  among  them  are  many  of  those  eminent  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Adding  those 
who  have  attended  the  school  since  that  date,  we  have  a  total  of  about  7500.  The  wliole 
number  of  giaduates  is  reckoned  at  about  3400.  It  is  believed  that  at  least  3000  of  Its 
pupils  are  now  living.  It  has  now  13  teachers,  and  400  pupils,  and  a  library  of  about 
3000  volumes,  mostly  classical.  Prizes  are  offered  annually  for  superior  proticieucy  in 
various  studies,  and  for  exemplary  conduct.  The  school  was  once  on  School  street,  on 
the  site  of  the  Franklin  statue,  in  the  rear  of  King's  chapel ;  afterwards  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  same  street  at  the  corner  of  the  alley,  on  the  site  of  the  Parker  Hou.se;  at 
present  on  Bedford  street.  It  will  soon  be  removed  to  a  new  and  elegant  building  on 
Warren  avenue.  The  master  of  the  school  at  present  is  Moses  Merrill.  Among  the 
former  masters  were  Philemon  Pormot  (first  master),  Ezekiel  Cheever,  Benjamin  A. 
Gould,  Charles  K.  Dillaway,  Epes  S.  Dixwell,  aud  Francis  Gardner. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY,  Boston,  Mass.,  incorporated  in  1869,  was  fotmded  by 
Isaac  Rich,  Lee  Claflin,  aud  Jacob  Sleeper.  Its  president  since  its  foundation  is  William 
F.  Warren,  S.T.D.,  lI/.d.  The  chief  organs  of  its  administration  are:  1,  the  university 
corporation;  2,  the  university^  council;  3,  the  university  senate;  4,  the  university  convo- 
cation ;  5,  the  faculties  of  the  colleges;  and  6,  the  faculties  of  the  schools.  The  first  con- 
sists of  the  president  of  the  university  and  five  classes  of  trustees,  each  holding  office  for 
five  years;  the  second  of  the  president  and  registrar  of  the  university  and  the  deans  of  all 
the  faculties;  tl  e  third  includes  all  members  of  the  council  and  all  regular  professors  iu 
the  different  faculties;  the  foiu'th  consists,  under  certain  statutory  limitations,  of  all  who 
have  been  admitted  to  degrees  in  tlie  university.  Departments,  so  organized  as  to  pre- 
suppose on  the  part  of  the  students  a  collegiate  education  or  its  equivalent,  are  cahed 
schools.  Some  of  these,  organized  and  administered  in  the  interests  of  persons  preparing 
for  professional  life,  are  called  professional  schools.  Crowning  all  is  the  .school  of  all 
sciences,  a  purely  post-graduate  dei)artment  for  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees.  There 
are  the  following  departments:  college  of  liberal  arts,  established  1873;  college  of  music, 
1872;  college  of  agriculture  (Mass.  agricultural  college,  at  Amherst).  1875;  school  of 
theology,  1871;  school  of  laws,  1872;  school  of  medicine,  1873;  school  of  all  sciences, 
1874.     The  college  of  liberal  arts  has  fixed  a  standard  for  admission  to  classical  degrees 
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as  high  as  that  of  anj' other  university.  Post-graduate  students  in  the  university  may 
fit  themselves  for  professorshi])s  of  Greek,  Latin,  modern  huiguages,  philosopliy.  history, 
etc.  By  arrangements  with  the  authorities  of  tlie  national  university  at  Athens,  and 
those  of  tlie  royal  university  of  Rome,  members  of  the  school  of  all  sciene(!s,  duly  recom 
mended,  may  pursue,  without  expense  for  instruction  and  for  any  numljcr  of  years, 
select  or  regular  courses  of  study  in  any  department  of  tho.se  universities,  enjoying  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  university  citizenship,  and,  upon  returning  and  f>assing 
satisfactory  e.xamiuatious  upon  the  work  accomplished,  can  receive  a  degree  as  if  lliey 
had  remained  iu  Boston.  The  greater  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  institution  was 
bequeathed  bj'  the  late  Isaac  Rich,  a  member  of  the  3Iethodist  Episcopal  church.  As  it 
is  not  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  university  corporation  till  1882,  its  amount  cannot 
j'Ct  be  stated.  The  average  number  of  oflicers  of  instruction  and  government  during  the 
past  four  years  has  been  100;  the  average  number  of  students  over  600.  The  iustiiulioii 
maiutains  graded  courses  of  instruction  in  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  three  years  in 
duration.  In  medicine  its  course  extends  through  four  years,  while  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  medicine  has  been  restored.  The  university  was  organized  and  has  been  constantly 
administered  without  any  discrimination  iu  government  or  teaching  on  account  of  sex. 
Everj'  degree,  privilege,  and  emolument  is  as  open  to  women  as  to  men.  This  institution 
does  uot  gatlier  its  students  into  dormitories  or  exercise  any  supervision  over  them  except 
in  the  recitation  rooms. 

BOSTON,  a  game  at  cards,  played  by  four  persons  with  two  packs,  one  being  dealt 
and  the  other  cut  to  determine  the  trump.  Five  cards  to  each  are  dealt  twice  around 
and  then  three  to  each.  If  the  first  player  can  take  five  tricks  he  says  '"I  go  Bo.ston," 
when  the  others  may  overbid  by  saj'ing  "  I  go  6,"  7,  8,  and  .so  on.  Should  any  player 
fail  to  make  as  many  tricks  as  he  said  he  could  take,  he  pays  such  forfeit  as  may  have 
been  regulated  before  playing. 

BOSTON,  Thomas,  a  Scottish  divine,  once  extensively  popular,  was  b.  of  poor  parents 
at  Duuse,  Berwickshire,  Mar.  7,  1676.  As  early  as  his  12tli  year  he  was  cr)]icerned 
about  the  state  of  his  soul,  and  while  only  a  boy  at  the  grammar  school,  he  formed  a 
society  of  three  lor  religious  conference  and  social  prayer.  After  a  hard  struggle,  he 
succeeded  in  entering  Edinburgh  university  in  1691.  He  received  license  as  a  preacher 
iu  1697,  and  was  greatlj'  appreciated  by  the  .serious  portion  of  the  coinmunity ;  but  his 
uncompromising  character  prevented  him  from  receiving  a  clerical  charge  for  two  years. 
He  was  then  ordained  minister  of  Simprin.  and  iu  1707  was  translated  to  Ettrick,  where 
he  died  on  the  20th  3Iay,  1732.  Of  his  voluminous  works,  the  best  known,  but  not  the 
most  agreeable,  is  the  Foiufold  State,  published  in  1720.  It  discourses  of  man's  ]iaradis- 
aical  integrity,  his  ruin  bj'  the  fall,  his  begun  regeneration  on  earth,  and  consuinmate 
bliss  or  woe  hereafter.  An  excellent  little  treatise  of  B.'s  is  entitled  The  Crook  in  the.  Lot. 
As  a  pastor,  B.  was  eminently  laborious,  and  deservedly  popular.  In  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  he  distinguished  him.self  b\-  his  zeal  in  defense  of  the  church's  independence,  and 
in  the  controversy  regarduig  the  Marrmc  of  Modern  Dirmity  (which  was  objected  to  as 
being  too  free  in  its  offers  of  salvation),  he  was  one  of  the  ten  ministers  wiio  declared 
their  approval  of  that  work.  See  Marrow  Controversy.  As  a  theologian,  B.  is  per- 
haps the  most  "  representative  man"  in  the  whole  list  of  Scottish  divines.  His  language, 
sentiments,  and  peculiar  modes  of  expressing  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinistic  psychology, 
have  colored  the  style  of  Scottish  preaching  more  than  Jiuy  other  writer  of  the  same 
school  has  done.  Although  often  displaying  what  we  should  now  call  narrowness  and 
ignorance,  B.  exhibits  also  flashes  of  insight  and  beauty,  quaint  felicities  of  diction— as, 
for  instance,  when,  in  llie  Crook  in  the  Lot,  he  warns  the  profligate  against  the  ]X)ssil)ility 
of  a  "leap  out  of  Delilah's  lap  into  Abraham's  bosom" — and  an  occasional  shrewdness 
of  thought,  which  are  even  yet  worth  .studying.  B.'s  autobiography  used  to  l)e  a  gieat 
favorite  Avith  the  Scottish  peasantry. 

BOSTRA.    See  Bozrah. 

B0S"W1;LL,  James,  Esq.,  of  Auchinleck,  in  Ayrshire,  celebrated  as  the  friend  and 
biogra})hcr  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  was  b.  Oct.  29,  1740,  at  Edinburgh,  where  liis  father 
was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  session,  and  as  such  was  styled  lord  Auchfnicck. 
He  was  intended  by  his  father  for  the  profession  of  an  advocate,  and  studied  first  at  Glas- 
gow, and  afterwards  at  the  then  famous  university  of  Utrecht,  to  which  he  went  in 
1763.  When  in  London  in  that  year  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Johnson,  an  event  of 
decisive  importance  for  his  whole  subsequent  life.  The  acquaintance  was  earnestly 
sought  by  himself,  and  originated  in  his  strong  literary  tastes  and  his  ardent  admiration 
of  Johnson's  writings.  He  spent  one  Avinter  at  Utrecht,  and  then  proceeded  on  a  tour 
through  Germany.  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  visited  Corsica  with  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  Rousseau  to  Paoli,  with  whom  he  contracted  a  warm  and  lasting  frieiidshiji. 
He  enthusiastically  adopted  the  cause  of  Corsican  independence;  and  after  his  return  to 
Scotland,  published  an  Aemurd  of  Corniai,  with  Memoirs  of  Gerwrnl  FuKqiuile  Di  J'aoli 
(Glasg.  1768:  3d  ed.,  Lon(L  1769),  which  was  speedily  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages. B.  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  in  1766.  but  never  devoted 
him.self  with  earnestness  to  the  business  of  law.  In  1773.  he  was  admitted  tiito  the  lite 
rary  club  instituted  by  Johnson,  and  of  which  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Reynolds,  and  Garrick 
were  members.     From  this  time  he  made  it  his  principal  business  to  note  down  the  .say 
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ings  and  doings  of  Johnson,  with  wliom  ho  associated  on  most  intimate  terms,  and 
whom  he  acconipaiiicd  on  his  tour  in  Scotland  and  the  ]Icl)ri(ies  in  1773.  Boswell  was 
married  in  17(>!)  to  a  lady  named  ^Montgomery,  by  whom  lie  had  several  children.  Led 
l)y  his  t:is!e  for  London  society,  he  rcniovinj  tliither  at  a  mature  period  of  life,  uud 
entered  at  the  Kngiish  bar,  but  without  attaining  to  any  success  in  the  profession.  After 
Johnson's  death  in  1784,  he  emi>l()yed  himself  in  arranj^ing  the  materials  which  he  had 
collected,  and  preparing  his  long-contemplated  biography.'  lln^Joiinuil  of  a  Tour  to  tJis 
i/ci^rif/fr.s  appeared  in  17.S,'),  his  Lifi' of  ^(iiiuidjohnsoii.,  in  2  vols.,  in  1791.  Both  have 
gone  through  many  editions.  B.  has  been  emphatically  styled  by  Macaulaj^  "the  first 
of  biographers."  His  work  is  indeed  full  of  details  but  they  are  such  as  exhibit  charac- 
ter, and  are  arranged  in  the  most  interesting  manner.  lie  neither  conceals  his  own  faults, 
nor  those  of  Johnson,  but  presents  a  picture  of  whicli  the  truthfulness  is  too  evident  to 
be  questioned;  and  Johnson  is  perha|>s  already  better  known  by  the  pages  of  B.  than  by 
any  of  his  own  writings.  B.  died  in  London,  June  19,  1795.  Besides  tlie  works  already 
mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of  one  or  two  minor  productions  of  temporary  interest. 
In  Dec,  1S,"»6,  there  was  published  a  posthumous  volume  of  Letters  of  James  Boswell, 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Temple,  from  tlte  Orif/inal  MSS.,  :n  which  the  gay,  insouciant 
cliaractcr  of  the  man  very  strongly  ai)pears.  His  eldest  son.  Sir  Alexanuek  Boswell, 
baronet,  of  Auchinleck,  born  1775,  was  the  author  of  a  luimlier  of  Scottish  songs,  full 
of  liumor,  which  he  collect(ul  into  a  volume,  entitled,  t^onys,  rJtiiJiy  in.  the  Scottish  Dialect 
(Edin.  180;;}),  and  some  of  which  attained  considerable  popularity.  He  also  wrote  Edin- 
barglt,  or  the  Ancient  Roi/(dti/,  a  picture  of  Scottish  manners  in  the  dialogue  form,  and 
edited  many  of  the  older  productions  of  Scottish  literature.  A  duel  with  Mr.  Stuart  of 
Dunearn,  occasioned  by  pe.isoual  allusions  in  a  publication  connected  with  a  parliament- 
ary election,  resulted  in  his  death  on  Mar.   26,  1822. 

BOSWELLIA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  anrj/ridacerp  (q.v.),  liaving  flowers 
with  a  small  tive-toothed  calyx,  five  petals,  and  a  creuulated  grandular  disk;  a  triangular 
capsule  with  three  valves,  three  cells,  and  one  seed  in  each  cell;  the  seeds  winged  on  one 
side;  their  cotyledons  intricately  folded,  and  cut  into  many  segments.  Two  or  three 
species  only  are  known,  of  which  the  most  interesting  is  B.  serrata  (or  B.  thurifera),  the 
li-ee  which  yields  olibanuin  (q. v.),  now  very  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  frank- 
incense (q.v.)  of  the  ancients.  It  is  a  large  timber -tree,  with  pinnate  leaves,  which  have 
about  ten  jiair  of  hairy  serrated  oblong  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one,  eacli  leaflet  about  1  to  H 
m.  in  length.  The  flowers  are  small  and  numerous,  in  axillary  racemes,  and  of  a  pale 
pink  color.  When  the  bark  is  wounded,  the  olibanum  flows  out,  of  a  delightful  fra- 
grance, and  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  tree  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Coromandel,  and  is  supposed  to  be  also  a  native  ox  other  parts  of  India, 
and  of  Persia,  Aral)ia,  and  perhaps  Abyssinia.  B.  glabra,  a  very  similar  species,  a  native 
of  India,  also  yields  a  resin,  comparatively  coarse,  which  is  sometimes  used  for  incense, 
and  is  lioiled  with  oil  as  a  substitute  for  pitch. 

BOSWOETH,  or  Makkkt  Boswortii,  a  market  t.  in  Leicestershire,  on  an  iminence 
in  a  very  fertile  district,  12  m.  w.  of  Leicester.  Pop.  in  1871,  13,746,  many  of  whom  are 
employed  in  knitting  worsted  stockings.  On  a  moor  in  the  vicinity  was  fought,  1485,  the 
battle  in  which  Richard  III.  was  slain,  and  whicli  terminated  the  wars  of  the  roses.  On 
an  elevation,  called  Crownhill,  lord  Stanley  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  earl  of 
Richmond,  Henry  VII.  Here  Simpson  the  mathematician  was  born;  Dr.  Johnson  was 
an  usher  in  tlie  free  grammar  school,  in  which  Salt  the  Abyssinian  traveler,  and  Richard 
Dawes  the  Greek  critic,  were  educated. 

BOSWORTH,  Joseph,  d.d.,  a  distinguished  philologist,  was  a  native  of  Derbyshire, 
where  he  was  b.  in  1789.  He  graduated  first  at  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  at  Leyden ;  he  also 
took  the  degrees  of  b.d.  and  d.d.  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  He  obtained  a  curacy  in 
the  English  church  in  1815,  and  two  years  afterwards  the  vicarage  of  Horwood  PaVva, 
Buckinghamshire.  He  now  devoted  such  time  as  an  active  discharge  of  his  parochial 
duties  left  at  his  disposal  to  literature,  and  cspeciallj'  to  researches  i^i  Anglo-Saxon  and 
its  cognate  dialects.  The  result  of  his  labors  appeared  in  1823  in  a  work,  entitled  Ele- 
ments of  Anrjlo- Saxon  Grammar.  Fifteen  yeais  afterwards,  he  published  the  work  by 
which  his  name  is  best  known,  A  Dictionary  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  Langvage  (Lond.  1838), 
which  is  considered  alike  remarkable  for  its  ripe  scholarship,  enlarged  views,  copious- 
ness, and  accuracy.  An  abridged  edition  was  afterwards  issued  "by  the  author.  B. 
resided  in  Holland  eleven  years,  from  1829  to  1840,  as  British  chaplain.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1840,  and  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Waithe,  in  Lincolnshire.  In 
1858,  he  became  rector  of  Water  Stratford  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  also  professor  of 
Anglo-Saxon  at  the  university  of  Oxford.  In  1865,  he  published  the  gospels  in  Gothic 
of  360  A.D.,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  995  a.d.,  in  parallel  columns  with  Wycliffe's  version 
of  the  j^ear  1389,  and  Tyndale's  of  1526.  He  was  author  of  variou>s  other  works  of  a 
philological  character.     His  death  took  place  on  May  27,  1876. 

BOSZORME'NY,  the  chief  of  the  six  towns  of  the  free  district  of  Hadjuk,  in  the  e.  of 
Hungary,  about  1()  m.  n.n.w.  of  Debreczin.  It  carrieson  an  active  tradein  r3^e,  tobacco, 
water-melons,  soda,  and  saltpeter.     The  population  in  1869  amounted  to  19,208. 

BOT,  Bot  FT, Y,  and  Gad-fly,  names  common  to  many  insects  of  the  family  soetrida 
(q.v.)  or  02stracid(E,  iha  genus  oistrus  of  Jjinnsus.     The  name  bot  is  sometimes  restricted 
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to  the  larvne,  which  appears  to  have  hecn  its  oricrinal  use,  the  otlicr  names  hcini!;  given 
to  tlie  pcrR'ct  iusfcts;  tlie  iiiune  giui-tiy  often  to  insects  of  i\\c  <^iMiUii  in/Ht/n/x  (i[.v.),  to 
•which  some  try  to  restrict  it.  The  iii.se(;ls  of  tliis  faniiiy  are  now  supposed  not,  to  be 
tliose  which  were  called  a'.s/rw.v  hy  tin;  ancients,  allhoui;h,'iike  them,  extremely  trouble- 
some to  cattle.  They  are  ciipterous  (two-winged)  (q.v.)  in.sect.s,  nearly  allied  to  tlie 
muscidcs  (house-fly,  flesh-tly,  blow-fly,  etc.).  witii  small  3-jointed  antennie,  and  mouth 
destitute  of  a  prol)oscis. — The  horse-bot,  or  gad-fi}'  of  the  liorse  (f/nsferop/iiliis,  or  f/axtniH, 
t)v  mints  cqiit),  sometimes  also  called  the  breeze  and  horse-bee,  is  much  less  common  in 
Britain  than  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  occurs  chiefly  in  elevated 
healthy  districts.  It  is  not  (piite  half  an  inch  in  length,  woolly,  with  yellowish  gray 
liead,  rusty  thorax,  abdomen,  and  the  wings  whitish,  with  l)iownish-gra'y  sjiots.  The 
abdomen  f)f  the  female  terminates  in  a  blackish  horny  tube.  In  the  "latter  part  of 
summer,  the  female  hovers  about  horses,  and  deposits  her  eggs  on  their  hairs,  Avliere 
they  remain  attached  by  a  glutinous  sul)slance  until  they,  or  the  larva;  just  emerging 
from  them,  are  licked  off  by  the  tongue  of  the  horse,  their  destined  place  being  its 
stomach.  It  is  believed  that  the  fly  deposits  her  eggs  only  on  those  parts  which  are 
accessible  to  the  horse's  tongue,  .seeming  to  prefer  the  back  of  the  knee-joint,  where 
they  may  sometimes  be  fi^uud  in  hundreils.  The  larva  is  yellowish,  without  feet,  short, 
thick,  soft,  composed  of  rings  which  have  a  double  row  of  short  teeth  surrounding 
them;  it  is  somewhat  acuminated  at  one  end — the  head;  and  the  mouth  is  furni.shed 
with  two  hooks,  one  on  each  side,  for  taking  hold  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  horse's 
.stomach,  to  which  the  B.  attaches  itself,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  subsistence, 
hanging  in  clusters  sometimes  of  three  or  four,  sometimes  of  more  than  one  hundred. 
Here  it  spends  the  winter,  and  in  the  following  summer,  when  it  is  about  an  inch  long, 
it  disengages  itself,  and  being  carried  through  the  horse's  intestines,  burrows  in  the 
ground;  and  changes  into  an  oval  black  pupa  with  spiny  rings,  from  which,  in  a  few 
Aveeks,  tiie  perfect  insect  comes  forlh.  Multitudes,  of  course,  become  the  prey  of  birds, 
before  they  can  accomplish  theii'  i)urrowing. — It  has  been  disputed  whether  or  not  bots 
are  very  injurious  to  hor.ses;  and  some  have  even  maintained  that,  when  not  excessively 
numerous,  their  presence  is  rather  beneficial,  an  opinion  which  is  certainly  not  recom- 
mended by  its  apparent  probability,  whilst  it  .seems  to  be  universally  admitted,  that  in 
great  numbers  they  are  hurtful.— The  red-tailed  horse-bot  {G.  or  (E.  hmiaorrhoidnlis), 
also  a  Uritish  species,  deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  lips  of  the  horse,  distressing  it  very 
much  by  the  annoyauci*  which  it  gives  in  so  doing.  The  larvte  attach  themselve's  chietly 
to  the  surface  of  the  intestine,  about  the  anus  of  the  horse,  and  sometimes  cause  an 
annoying  irritation.  Linseed  oil  is  used  for  their  removal. — The  Ox-bot,  or  ox  gad-fly 
{cestnts  or  hypoderma  bovi.s)  is  more  troublesome  than  any  species  of  horse-bot.  "it  is  a 
beautiful  insect,  not  quite  half  an  inch  long,  and  thicker  in  proportion  than  the  horse- 
hots;  it  luis  brown  unspotted  wings;  the  face  whitisli,  the  crown  of  the  head  brown,  the 
thorax  black,  the  abdomen  whitish,  with  a  bioad  black  band  around  the  middle,  and 
j'cllow  hairs  at  the  extremity,  where  also  the  female  has  an  ovipositor — a  remarkable 
organ,  formed  of  a  horny  sub.stance,  and  consisting  of  four  tubes  retractile  withm  one 
another,  like  the  pieces  of  a  telescope;  and  the  last  of  them  terminating  in  five  points, 
three  of  which  are  longer  than  the  others,  and  hooked.  By  means  of  this  organ,  a  small 
round  hole  is  pierced  in  the  hide  of  an  ox's  back,  in  which  an  Q^^ii  is  de])osited.  The  fly 
is  very  quick  in  depositing  her  (^v:^,  not  remaining  upon  the'  back  of  the  animal  more 
than  a  few  seconds.  Cattle  exhibit  great  alarm  and  excitement  at  the  presence  of  the 
gad-fly,  and  rush  wildly  about,  witli  head  .stretched  forward,  and  tail  stuck  out,  to 
escape  from  their  tormentor.  The  further  injury  done  by  this  insect  is  not,  however, 
usually  great;  the  larva — a  little  pearl-white  ma^f  ot  {icarble  or  troD/ml) — feeding  upon 
the  juices  beneath  the  skin,  causes  a  swelling,  called  a  irnrbh',  forming  a  sort  of  sac, 
within  Avhich  it  lives  and  grows,  amidst  a  kind  of  purulent  matter  suited  to  its  appetite; 
and  from  which  it  Anally  emerges,  leaving  a  small  sore,  and  like  the  horse-bot,  under- 
goes its  further  transformations  in  the  ground.  By  pressure  on  the  warbles,  hots  may 
he  destroyed,  and  when  thej'  are  numerous,  assiduous  oiling  of  the  back  of  the  ox  is 
resorted  to  for  the  same  purpose. — The  Su'EKi'-jiO'T (oepftnlem?/ta  or  o'f/rus  ous)  is  a  much 
more  serious  pest  than  any  other  British  species,  and  is  not  unfrequently  very  destruc- 
tive to  flocks.  The  insect  is  smaller  than  either  the  ox-bot  or  horse-bot;  it  is  of  grayisli 
color,  with  a  large  head  and  yellow  fnce,  and  is  most  abundant  in  damp  situations  and 
woody  districts.  It  is  to  be  seen  chiefly  in  the  months  of  June  and  July.  Sheep  exhibit 
great  alarm  when  it  approaches  them,  and  seem  to  seek,  by  keeping  their  noses  clo.se  to 
the  ground,  and  by  inces.sant  motion  of  their  feet,  to  keep  it  fnmi  entering  their  nostrils. 
It  is  in  the  nostrils  of  the  sheep  that  this  fly  deposits  its  eggs,  and  tlie  larv;p,  when 
hatched,  make  their  way  into  the  maxillary  and  frontal  sinuses,  feeding  upon  the  juices 
there,  until  they  are  ready  to  change  into  the  pupa  state,  in  April  or  Mny  of  the  follow- 
ing j'ear,  when  they  find  their  way  again  thrtiugh  the  nostrils  to  the  ground.  They  seem 
to  cause  great  irritntion  in  their  progress  up  the  nostrils  of  the  sheep,  and  the  poor  ani- 
mals run  hither  and  thither,  snorting  and  in  great  excitement.  "The  common  saying, 
that  a  whimsical  person  is  vifrgf/"fj/.  or  has  got  maggots  in  his  head,  perhaps  arose  from 
the  freaks  the  sheep  have  been  observed  to  exhibit  when  infested  by  their  bots."  The 
bots  cause  considerable  irritation  ui  the  cavities,  where  they  usually  fix  themselves,  and 
sometimes  get  into  the  brain,  and  cause  death. — These  larvie  move  with  considerable 
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quickness,  lioldiuff  on  by  the  hooks  with  which  their  mouth  is  furnished,  and  contract- 
ing and  elongatiui;'  the  body.  It  is  said  that  Hocks  fed  where  broom  is  in  flower  are 
never  infested  with  them;  and  when  many  cases  arise  in  a  flock,  it  is  found  i>articularly 
advantasjceous  to  remove  it  to  a  dry  soil. — Goats,  deer,  and  otlier  quadrupeds  are  also 
liable  to  be  assailed  by  dilTereut  kinds  of  gadfly.  The  eggs  of  one  of  tlie  species  which 
attacks  the  fallow-deer,  are  deposited  in  tlie  nostrils,  and  the  larva;  make  their  way  in 
large  numbers  to  a  cavity  near  the  pharyn.x.  Reindeer  are  excessively  tormented  by 
tliese  insects,  one  kind  depositing  its  eggs  in  their  nostrils,  and  another  in  their  skiu; 
and  it  is  no  infreipient  thing  for  a  large  ])art  of  a  flock  to  be  destroyed  by  them.  When 
feeding  where  bot-flies  are  numerous,  they  keep  such  watch  against  them,  that  they 
neglect  to  eat,  become  emaciated,  and  often  actually  perish  in  consequence. — Even 
human  beings  have  sometimes  been  afflicted  by  insects  of  this  family.  Humboldt  saw 
Indians  in  South  America  having  the  abdomen  covered  with  tumors  produced  bj'  their 
larvi.e. 

BOTAL'LT,  Leonaedo,  b.  1530,  in  Piedmont;  physician  to  the  queen  of  Charles 
IX.  and  to  Catherine  de  Medici.  He  was  the  author  of  several  medical  works,  but  is 
best  known  by  his  blunder  in  describing  the  foramen  ovale  between  the  right  and  left 
auricles  of  the  heart,  .still  known  as  the  "  foramen  of  Botal."  He  foxmd  this  open  in  a 
grown  person — an  exceptional  ca.se,  since  it  is  usually  closed  at  or  soon  after  birth,  but 
he  took  the  exceptional  for  the  natural  condition,  and  described  it  as  an  opening  for 
passing  arterial  blood  into  the  left  auricle. 

BOTANIC  GAEDEN,  a  garden  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  botany,  and  in  which 
plants  are  collected  and  cultivated  in  order  to  scientific  study.  The  various  economical 
applications  of  botany,  however,  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  medicine,  etc.,  are  almost 
always  kept  particularly  in  view ;  antl  one  great  object  of  a  E.G.  is  to  bring  to  a  country 
useful  foreign  plants,  to  determine  the  question  of  their  suitableness  to  its  climate,  and 
to  introduce  those  which  may  be  cultivated  with  advantage.  B.  gardens  arc  now 
deemed  indispensable  to  universities;  they  are  reckoned  among  the  public  institutions 
of  great  cities,  and  even  of  nations,  and  are  established  in  new  colonies,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  science,  but  as  one  of  the  means  of  promoting  their  prosperity.  Thej'  are  utterly 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  although  some  of  the  secondary  objects  in  which  they  aie 
found  most  useful  engage  the  attention  of  both  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  first  approach 
to  a  B.G.  appears  to  have  been  made  about  1309  a.d.,  in  the  garden  of  Matthaeus  Syl- 
vaticus,  at  Salerno;  botanical  science,  however,  being  merely  sul)servient  to  medicine. 
Of  a  similar  character  was  the  medical  garden  established  at  Venice,  by  the  republic,  in 
1833.  The  example  of  Venice  was  followed  by  othei-  Italian  cities,  and  plants  from 
different  parts  of  the  world  began  to  be  collected.  At  length,  about  contemporaneou.slj' 
with  the  revival  of  botanical  science  in  modern  times,  the  first  true  B.G.  was  foixned  in 
1533  at  Padua,  by  Musa  Brassavola,  for  Caspar  de  Gabrieli,  a  wealthy  Tuscan  noble; 
which  was  soon  followed  by  those  of  Pisa,  Florence,  Bologna,  and  Rome.  The  first 
public  B.G.  was  that  of  Pisa.  A  public  B.G.  was  established  at  Padua  in  1545,  by  a 
decree  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  at  the  request  of  the  ])rofessors  and  students  of  medi- 
cine. The  republic  of  Venice  greatly  encouraged  the  study  of  botany  by  sending  per- 
sons to  the  Levant,  to  Egypt,  and  even  to  India,  to  procure  plants  for  this  garden. — 
The  B.G.  of  Leyden  was  begun  in  1577;  it  enjoyed  in  its  infancy  the  care  of  Clusius, 
and  was  brought  to  great  perfection  by  Boerhaave,  who  was  professor  of  botany  there. — 
The  first  public  B.G.  in  Germany  was  established  by  tlie  elector  of  Saxony  at  Leipsic 
in  1580,  and  was  soon  followed  by  others. — France  had  no  B.G.  till  Louis  XIII.  estab- 
lished the  jardin  des  pkintes  ac  Paris,  which  was  begun  in  1610,  but  not  completed  till 
1634. — Xor  w^as  there  any  public  B.G.  in  England  till  1632,  when  that  of  Oxford  was 
founded  by  the  earl  of  Danby.  Private  B.  gardens,  however,  had  existed  in  England 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  century  before. — The  G.B.  of  Edinburgh,  the  first  in  Scotland, 
was  founded  about  the  year  1680.  as  a  private  B.G.,  by  Dr.,  afterwards  Sir  Andrew. 
Balfour,  a  zealous  naturalist,  Avho  had  inherited  a  collection  of  plants  formed  hy  a  pupil 
of  his  own,  Patrick  Murray,  of  Livingston,  at  his  country-seat,  and  transferred  them  to 
Edinburgh;  and  the  city  of  Edinburgh  afterwards  allotted  to  it  a  piece  of  ground,  and 
allowed  an  annual  sum  for  its  support  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  uniAcrsity. 

The  B.G.  at  Kew  occupies  a  high  place  among  British  national  institutions;  it  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  richest  collection  of  plants  in  the  world,  and  has  been  greatl}'  improved 
under  the  care  of  sir  William  Jack.son  Hooker  and  his  son,  who  .succeeded  him  in  1865. 
The  Hortus  Kewensis  of  Mr.  Aiton,  to  whom  the  garden  owed  much  of  its  pros}x;i-ity  in 
the  18th  c,  illustrates  the  greatness  which  it  had  even  then  attained.  One  of  its  chief 
glories  is  now  its  immense  palm-house,  finished  in  1848,  which  is  362  ft.  in  length,  and 
the  central  part  of  it  100  ft.  wide  and  66  ft.  high. — A  palm-house  has,  m  like  manner, 
greatly  added  to  the  attractions  and  value  of  tlie  B.G.  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  100  ft.  long 
by  60'  ft.  wide,  and  70^  ft.  high.  These  houses  permit  something  of  the  stateliness 
and  magnificence  of  the  palms  of  the  tropics  to  be  seen  in  Britain. 

Of  B.  gardens  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  jardin  dcs  plnnfcK  may  be  regarded  as 
holding  the  first  place,  both  with  reference  to  the  strictly  scientific  study  of  botany,  and 
to  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  introduction  and  diff'usion  of  useful  or  t)eautiful  plants 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.     There  exists  in  France  what  may  be  called  a  sj-stem  of  B. 
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gardens — one  at  least  in  every  department — to  which  plants  are  sent  from  the  jfinlin  des 
plaiitcs,  aud  from  which,  as  lh(!y  coiitiiiui;  to  be  multiplied  by  ])rop^iL;atii)n,  they  soon 
tiiid  their  way  into  the  hands  of  nurscrymeii  and  private  cultivators.  The  15. G.  con- 
nected with  the  imperial  palace  at  Sch(uibrunn,  in  Austria,  and  that  of  ]>erlin,  are  the 
irreatest  in  Germany.  The  former,  which  was  begun  in  1758,  by  the  emperor  Francis 
1.,  was  supplied  with  West  India  plants  at  enormous  expense,  the  celebrated  Jacquin 
beint^  sent  to  procure  them.  ThcB.G.  of  New  York  is  perhai)s  the  most  worthy  of 
notice  among  the  numerous  bonanic  gardens  of  America;  and  that  of  Calcutta  deserves 
to  be  mentioned,  as  an  important  connccting-linlv;  between  the  B.  gardens  of  Europe  aud 
the  botany  of  India.  It  has  enjoyed  the  care  of  a  succession  of  eminent  botanists,  and 
has  been  very  useful  both  in  transmitting  Indian  plants  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  aud 
in  introducing  valuable  productions  of  other  countries  into  India. 

In  the  laying  out  and  arranging  of  B.  gardens,  different  methods  are  adopted,  mere 
convent^nce  and  beauty  being  iu  some  cases  primarily  regarded,  and  these  in  oilier  cases 
being  .sjicriticed  to  the  supposed  interests  of  science  in  an  attempted  scientitlc  arrange- 
ment. A  pcrfe(;t  adherence  to  a  botanical  system  is,  for  obvious  rea.sons,  impossible; 
but  a  scientific  arrangement  of  the  plants  iu  natural  groups,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  con- 
veuicitly  accomplished,  greatly  increases  the  usefulness  of  a  B.G.,  and  facilitates  the 
study  of  botany.  Sometimes  houses  are  devoted  to  particular  orders  of  jilants.  as  palms, 
heaths,  or  orchids;  sometimes  to  plants  of  particular  habits,  as  aquatic  plants;  and 
sometimes  portions  of  the  garden  are  advantageously  devoted  to  the  exhibition,  at  one 
view,  of  plants  valuable  for  particular  uses,  as  cereals  or  corn-plants,  plants  yielding 
fiber,  etc. 

BOTA]N'IC  GAEDEN  (ante)  of  Harvarduniversity  was  founded  in  180o,  inlMarch; 
William  Daadridge  Peck  was  chosen  professor.  He  began  to  lay  out  the  garden,  but 
the  next  year  went  to  Europe  to  examine  similar  institutions.  There  was  a  scarcity  of 
money,  and  the  garden  languished  for  years.  It  was  in  charge  (about  1822)  of  Thomas 
Nuttall,  an  English  botanist,  who,  in  18o3,  suddenly  deserted  his  post  to  make  a  tour 
across  the  continent  and  to  the  Sandwich  islands.  In  1843,  Dr.  Asa  Gruy  was  appointed 
Fisher  professor  of  natural  history,  on  the  endowment  given  by  D\\  Fisher  of  Beverly, 
In  1848,  a  study  was  built  for  a  herbarium,  and  used  for  botanical  instructions.  In  1857 
a  new  and  larger  conservatory  was  built.  In  1864,  the  herbarium  was  erected,  the  gift 
of  Nathaniel  Thayer.  After  much  exertion,  the  establishment  was  practically  completed 
in  1871  by  the  fitting  up  of  a  lecture-room  and  laboratory,  and  an  extension  of  the  con- 
servatory, thus  connecting  the  herbarium  on  one  side  and  the  conservatory  on  the 
other  into  a  continuous  range,  and  affording  the  means  of  giving  the  whole  botanical 
instruction  throughout  the  year  at  the  garden,  in  connection  with  the  materials  and  col- 
lections which  illustrated  it.  A  fine  botanic  garden  is  connected  with  the  department 
of  agriculture  at  Washington,  aud  there  are  others  more  or  less  important  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

At  Buitenzorg,  in  the  island  of  Java,  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Salak,  are  botanic 
gardens  which  have  been  called  the  finest  in  the  world.  Here  one  can  wander  for  hours 
throu,^h  avenues  of  every  kind  of  tropical  palm.  The  orchids  are  a  splendid  collection, 
containing  specimens  of  nearlj-  every  known  kind  of  Iselia,  dendrobium,  eria,  bolbo- 
phyllum,  cypripedium,  and  a  host  of  others. 

There  are  huge  beds  of  ferns;  plantations  of  gigantic  yucca  and  pandanus,  inter- 
spersed with  dracenfe  and  eucharis;  a  forest  of  tree  ferns,  many  of  them  upward  of 
30  ft.  high;  with  bamboo  avenues,  and  nearly  every  palm.  Among  them  grow  enormous 
creepers,  one  of  which  winds  in  circles  about  the  ground,  and  then  goes  over  a  palm- 
tree  and  down  again,  upward  of  300  ft.  long;  70  yards  alone  are  on  the  ground. 

BOTANOMANCY,  divination  by  means  of  plants.     See  Divination. 

BOTANY  (Gr.  bitanc,  an  herb),  the  science  which  treats  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  (see 
Plant).  Everything  that  relates  to' plants  is  included  in  this  science;  there  are,  there- 
fore, several  great  branches  of  it.  in  many  respects  very  different  from  each  other.  Of 
these  branches  of  the  science,  some,  relating  to  plants  in  general,  rather  than  to  particular 
kinds  or  species,  are  sometimes  included  under  the  designation  oi  general  B.  (sometimes 
called  phiftonomif;  Gr.  phi^ton,  a  plant,  and  namos,  a  law);  w^hilst  those  which  relate  to 
particular  s])ecies,  their  distinctive  characters,  distribution,  etc.,  are,  in  like  manner, 
compreiiended  under  the  term  spccidl  hotitny. — In  the  former  of  these  departments,  the 
first  place  must  be  assigned  to  Htructnnil  B.,  also  called  organology,  or  orgnnogvapliy, 
which  has  for  its  subject  the  structure  of  plants,  the  textures  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, and  their  various  organs.  Subordinate  to  this  are  the  study  of  the  elementarj^ 
tissues  of  pLuits,  sometimes  called  tegetuhle  histology  (see  Histology),  and  that  of  the 
anatomy  of  jilants,  sometimes  called  phytofomy  (Gr.  phyton,  a  plant,  and  tome,  a  cut- 
ting); both  of  which  have  recently  been  prosecuted  with  great  assiduity.  In  both,  the 
microscope  is  an  indispensal)le  instrument,  and  by  means  of  it  all  the  important  dis- 
coveries of  modern  times  have  been  made.  Intimately  connected  with  these  is  ■mor- 
phology (Gr.  vwrp/ios,  a  form,  and  logos,  a  discourse),  that  branch  of  botanical  science 
which  relates  to  what  has  been  called  the  metiimorphosis  of  organs,  or,  in  other  Avords,  the 
gradual  transmutation  of  leaves  by  the  pnjcesscs  of  vegetable  life  into  the  various  in-gans 
with  which  a  plant  is  provided,  and  their  consequent  assumption  of  new  forms  and 
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adaptution  to  new  uses.  This  branch  of  B.,  entirely  of  recent  origin,  lias  been  described 
jvs  iH'in;^  in  the  vegetable  what  comparative  anatomy  is  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  has 
now  become  the  exposition  of  an  admitted  great  general  law,  almost  eqiinlly  iniporlant 
in  reference  to  structural  li.  and  to  vegetable  physiology.  VeyctahU'  ■pfn/xiiilnijii  or  pliysir 
ohHjical  B.  treats  of  the  various  kinds  of  organic  activity  which  are  displayed  in  tlie 
life  of  plants.  It  is  based  upon  Htrnvtural  H.,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  study  of  it.  Tlie  arguments  or  ilinstrations  of  natuial  tlieolpgy, 
derived  from  H.,  are  chietly  taken  from  structural  15.  and  vegetable  physiology  consid- 
ered togetiier,  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  api)earing  in  his  works  ecpially  in  their  struc- 
ture and  in  the  adajitation  of  all  their  organs  to  their  respective  wonderful  functions.  lu 
connection  with  vegetable  physiology,  another  branch  of  science  claims  attention — Vi:oE- 
TABLK  C'UEMisTiJY,  of  wliicli  there  are  two  parts— an  exannnation  of  the  products  of  tho 
living  proce.sses  in  plants,  which,  with  all  its  well-known  ditticulty,  is  still  comparatively 
easy;  and  an  inquiry  into  these  processes  themselves,  with  respect  to  the  chemical 
changes  elYected  in  tliem — an  investigation  of  the  secrets  of  that  chemistry  of  nature 
which  so  far  excels  all  that  has  yet  been  accomplished  in  laboratories.  This  is,  however, 
a  branch  of  the  science  of  chemistry  rather  than  of  B. ;  but  it  so  far  belongs  to  the  latter, 
that  although  oidy  subsidiary,  it  is  useful  and  indispensable.  Even  mathematics  and 
natural  pliilosophy,  however,  have  been  called  to  the  assistance  of  the  philosophical  bota- 
nist in  his  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  his  own  science. 

Special  B.  has  been  rendered  subservient  to  the  study  of  general  B.,  and  errors  in  the 
former  are  also  guarded  against  by  dependence,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  well-a.scer- 
tained  principles  of  the  latter.  A  comprehensive  view  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is 
indeed  inipos.-»ibIe  without  an  inquiry  into  the  number  and  peculiarities  of  the  difi'ereut 
species  which  it  contains;  but  the  attempt  to  classify  and  arrange  the.se  can  only  be  suc- 
cessful when  it  is  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  general  laws  relating  to  all  vegetable 
organisms.  That  the  discoveries  of  a  botanist  may  be  made  known,  the  description  of 
species  is  necessary;  and  works  devoted  to  tliis  are  sometimes  called  works  of  dcacriptire 
B.  or  of  phytonrapjhy  (pJiyUm,  a  j[:)laut,  and  yrapilic  a  w-ritiug).  But  in  the  description  of 
plants,  a  multitude  of  terms  must  be  employed,  which  almost  exclusively  belong  to 
botanical  science  itself,  whilst  even  those  which  are  common  to  it  with  other  departments 
of  natural  history,  must  be  employed  in  senses  modified  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  Ttlanj-  of  the  terms  used  are  such  as  belong  to  structural  B.  and  vege- 
table physiology;  but  many  also — for  example,  adjectives  which  designate  the  particular 
forms  of  leaves,  etc. — become  familiar  only  when  an  acquaintance  with  them  is  sought 
to  advance  descriptive  B.,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  dilterent  species  of  plants.  Great 
precision  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  these  terms,  and  from  the  want  of  it,  the  descriptions 
of  the  ancients  and  of  travelers  unacquainted  with  B.  often  leave  it  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  particular  species  intended.  This  gives  rise  to  what  is  sometimes  called  in 
botanical  works  tcrminol(ifiy—a\\  explanation  of  botanical  tei-ms,  which,  howevei',  has  no 
right  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate  branch  of  science,  or  worlhj'  of  a  distinct  name;  and 
the  name  which  it  has  received  is  barbarous.  When  structural  B.  was  little  heeded,  and 
little  more  was  commonly  supposed  necessary  for  a  botanist  than  a  knowledge  of  species 
and  the  ability  to  distinguish  them,  "terminology"  was  often  .separate]}'  taught,  and  the 
student  was  required  to  commit  long  tables  of  terms  and  their  meanings  to  memory — a 
difficidty  placed  in  his  way  at  the  outset  which  was  both  formidable  and  repulsive,  like 
that  which  the  student  of  the  Chinese  language  must  expect  to  encounter  in  its  alphabet. 

The  necessity  of  classification  and  S3'stematic  arrangement  in  B.  will  be  veiy  obvious, 
if  the  multitude  of  different  kinds  of  plants  is  considered,  fully  120,000  species  being 
already  known  and  described,  whilst  great  regions  of  the  earth  are  still  unexplored.  The 
systematic  arrangement  of  plants  is  sometimes  called  i<yderiuitic  B.,  sometimes  Urxological 
B.  (Gr.  tii.iiti.  Older,  and  Infjox,  a  discourse),  sometimes,  less  properly,  tuxology  or  fnxononiy. 
The  history  and  progress  of  the  science  have  been  marked  by  the  different  s\  stems  which 
Lave  been  proposed,  and  have  prevailed  at  different  times.  These;  have,  however,  been 
of  two  very  distinct  kinds,  founded  upon  very  dififerent  principles,  and  particularly 
adapted  to  very  different  objects,  and  are  respectively  designated  (irtiiiciai  and  naturni 
or  physiolofiical  systems.  Artificial  systems  are  ba.sed  upon  some  single  class  of  charac- 
ters, in  the  external  parts  of  plants,  without  reference  to  the  importance  of  these 
characters  in  what  concerns  the  life  of  a  plant,  or  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists,  and 
are  chiefly  adapted  to  the  convenience  of  the  student  desirous  of  readily  distinguishing 
species  among  the  multitudes  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  A  work  of  descriptive  B., 
arranged  according  to  an  artificial  system,  has  been  aptly  likened  to  a  dictionary  in  which 
the'words  are  alphabetically  arranged. 

An  artificial  system  cannot,  however,  serve  the  highest  purpo.ses  of  the  science.  But 
in  framing  a  natural  system,  great  difficulties  are  to  be  encountered,  and  imperfection 
of  the  system  is  necessarily  to  a  certain  extent  involved  in  imperfection  of  the  science. 
Based  not  upon  one  mere  set  of  characters  arbitrarily  selected,  but  upon  a  consideration 
as  far  as  possible  of  all  characters  which  plants  present,  and  not  merely  upon  external 
forms  viewed  in  themselves,  but  upon  the.se  and  internal  organization  considered  in 
their  physiological  relations,  a  natural  system  aims  at  exhibiting  the  real  affinities  which 
subsist  in  the  vegetable  kingdom;  and  evidently  must  be  at  all  times  liable  to  modifica- 
tion, and  capable  of  improvement,  as  botanical  science  advances,  either  through  the  dis- 
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covcry  of  new  plantsor  through  phytotomical  and  physiological  research:  it  also  evidently 
requires  the  greatest  scientitic  attainments  and  the  highest  powers  of  a  philosophic  mind. 
Nur  is  it  one  of  tlie  least  of  the  practical  difficulties,  that  the  atlinities  of  plants  arc  not 
such  as  to  constitute  a  simple  lineal  series,  hut  that  they  may  he  viewed  as  a  multitude 
of  groups  arranged  around  centers,  and  connected  with  each  other  upon  different  sides 
and  hy  a  great  variety  of  ties. 

Yet  the  rudiments  of  a  natural  system  have  always  heen  sought  after,  and  in  some 
measure  attained,  when  B.  has  heen  studied  as  a  science — whenever  it  has  hecomc  any- 
thing more  than  a  mere  acquaintance  with  a  few  plants  and  their  names.  Tha  (/c/icra 
into  which  species  are  grouped  hy  all  hotanists  are  natural,  and  are  the  hasis  upon  which 
all  classiticalion  proceeds  in  its  further  generalizations.  So  sensible  was  T.inii.eus  of  the 
importance  of  maintaining  this  character  of  the  genera,  that  when  a  riuid  adherence  to 
his  artiticial  system  would  have  caused  the  division  of  a  genus  into  parls,  and  the  couse- 
tpient  separation  of  species  very  nearly  allied,  he  kept  the  genus  unbroken,  and  main- 
tained the  usefulness  of  his  artificial  system,  to  the  student  desirous  of  finding  the  names 
of  plants,  by  referring  from  one  of  its  classes  or  orders  to  another  for  species  exceptional 
among  those  of  their  genus  as  to  the  number  of  tiieir  stamens  or  pistils,  or  their  dioi- 
cionn,  laoiwciouK,  or  Iterntaplirodite  flowers. — The  classification  of  species,  however,  in 
genera  and  larger  natural  groups,  being  a  subject  as  nuieh  connected  with  other 
branches  of  natural  history  as  with  B.,  will  more  properly  he  treated  in  the  article 
Natural  IIistoky;  and  to  that  article  also,  and  to  the  article  SrEciES,  we  refer  for  all 
that  our  limits  allow  concerning  some  of  tlie  most  interesting  and  difficult  questions  of 
science,  the  limits  of  species,  the  distribution  of  species,  etc. 

An  important  branch  of  botanical  science  is  that  which  is  called  geogr(q}1iical  B.,  or 
the  gcofjrapliy  of  plants,  and  sometimes  pht/fogiograplty.  It  must  be  regarded  as  yet 
in  its  "infancy,  although  a  multitude  of  observations  have  heen  recorded  in  works  of 
descriptive  B.^  and  by  botanical  travelers.  It  is  the  object  of  f/wf/raplu'cal  B.  to 
connect  with  the  occurrence  or  prevalence  of  plants  in  particular  cor.ntries  a  great 
variety  of  facts  as  to  climate,  altitude,  geology,  etc.,  and  even  facts  of  history.  It 
aims  at  the  establishment  of  great  general  laws,  which,  however,  it  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  establish.  Some  account  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  branch 
of  B.,  and  of  the  imperfect  generalizations  which  have  been  reached,  will  he  found  in 
the  article  Geography  of  Plants. 

Another  branch  of  botanical  science  which  has  recently  sprung  up.  and  has  acquired 
great  magnitude  and  importance,  is  PALiEosTOLOGiCAL  B.,  or  Fossil  Botaky.  The 
petrified  fruits  and  wood,  the  beautiful  impressions  of  ferns  and  palms,  and  other  traces 
and  remains  of  former  vegetation,  which  appear  in  vast  numbers  and  great  variety  in 
different  strata  of  the  earth's  crust,  present  a  most  interesting  field  of  scientific  research. 
The  study  of  the  different  kinds  of  fossil  plants,  and  the  comparison  of  them  with  exist- 
ing species,  belong  strictly  to  the  science  of  B. ;  the  study  of  their  relations  to  paiticular 
strata  or  formations,  and  so  to  particular  periods  in  the  physical  history  of  the  globe, 
belongs  to  geology.  The  study  of  fossil  plants  has  proved  exceedingly  useful  in  guid- 
ing tojust  and  philosophic  views  of  the  mutual  relations  even  of  species  and  groups  still 
existing.     See  Paleontology. 

The  subject  of  the  diseases  of  plants  must  he  regarded  as  falling  within  the  prov- 
ince of  botany.  It  has  scarcely  yet  been  treated  or  studied  as  a  distinct  branch  of  sci- 
ence, although  it  has  not  been  overlooked  in  its  relation  to  vegetable  physiologj-,  with 
which  its  intimate  connection  is  obvious,  and  it  has  received  no  little  attention  in  its 
hearings  on  agriculture  and  other  arts  hy  which  plants  are  made  to  supply  the  wants  or 
minister  to  the  comforts  of  man. 

Economic  B.  includes  all  that  relates  to  plants,  considered  with  reference  to  these 
arts  and  to  these  uses.  That  part  of  it  which  relates  to  medicinal  plants  has  heen  often 
separately  and  elaborately  treated  under  the  name  of  Medical  Botany.  In  the  botan- 
ical articles  of  this  work  will  be  found  notices  of  the  more  important  plants  affordmg 
food  to  man,  and  therefore  cultivated  in  fields  or  gardens,  in  warm  or  in  cold  climates, 
and  of  those  valuable  for  their  timber,  their  fiber,  or  the  dye-stuifs  or  medicines  which 
the}'  yield. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  sketch  an  outline  of  the  science  of  B.,  we  must  refer  to 
the  articles  Plant,  Vegetable  Physiology,  instead  of  attempting  here  to  fill  up  a  part 
of  that  outline  by  exhibiting  the  first  principles  of  the  science.  It  remains  for  u3,  in  the 
present  article,  to  give  a  very  brief  account  of  the  history  of  B.,  and  outlines  of  tlie  sys- 
tems of  chissification  most  deserving  of  attention. 

We  are  informed  that  Solomon  ^'  spoke  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  in  Lehanon  even  to 
the  hj-ssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall."  There  is  reason  also  to  belicA'e  that  Zoroas- 
ter devoted  some  attention  to  plants,  and  that  this  study  early  engaged  some  of  the 
philosophers  of  Greece.  The  oldest  botanical  work  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  that 
of  Theophrastus  (q.v.),  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  who  flourished  in  the  4th  c.  B.C.  His 
descriptions  of  plants  are  very  unsatisfactory',  but  his  knowledge  of  their  organs  and  of 
vegetable  physiology  may  well  be  deemed  wonderful,  when  we  consider  the  low  state 
of  "this  branch  of  science  throughout  many  centuries  after  his  time.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
till  after  the  rivival  of  letters  in  western  Europe,  that  it  was  ever  again  studied  as  it  had 
heen  hy  him.      About  four  hundred  years  after  Theophrastus,  in  the  first  c.  of  the 
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Christian  era,  Dioscoridos  of  Anazarlms,  in  Asia  Minor — a  herbalist,  however,  rather 
than  a  hotanist — dcscrilifd  more  tlian  600  plants  in  a  work  wliieli  eontinucd  in  great 
repute  th roll uliout  (lie  inifjdle  ages,  a  sure  proof  iiow  destitute  that  pt'riod  nuist  have 
been  of  any  botanical  scieiiee  of  its  own.  About  the  same  time,  tliceldci'  I'iiny  devoted 
a  share  of  his  attention  to  ]>..  and  Ids  writincis  contain  some  account  of  n.oic  tlum  1000 
species,  but  compiled  from  various  sources  witiiout  much  discrimination,  and  mingled 
"with  many  errors.  Centuries  elapsed  without  producing  another  mtme  worthy  to  bo 
mentionecl  in  a  Idstory  of  botany.  It  was  among  the  Arabians  that  the  ."<cieuee  next 
began  to  be;  cultivated',  about  the  close  of  I  lie  Hth  century.  The  greatest  name  of  this 
period  is  Avicenna.  Centuries  again  elajiscd,  a  longer  interval  than  before,  during 
which  it  made  no  progress  whatever.  It  was  not  till  tlie  beginning  of  tlie  16lh  c.  that 
B.  resunuHl  its  place  as  a  science.  Tlie  Ib-sl  to  revive  it  was  Otto  IJrunsfels,  a  German, 
who  published  in  b5oO  his  Ifistort'a  Planttirvm  Arf/cuioiati,  or  history  of  t)ie  plants  of 
Strasburg,  in  2  vols.,  folio,  illustrated  with  cuts.  He  was  speedily  followed  by  Bock  or 
Tragus,  Fuchs  or  Fuchsius,  and  other  Germans;  by  Matthiolus  and  Ciesalj)inus  in  Italy; 
Dodcens  or  Dodonfeus  in  the  low^  countries;  De  L'Oliel  or  Lobelius,  a  Dutch  iihysician 
at  the  court  of  England  ;  Gesner  in  Switzerland ;  I)alechami)a  and  IMoulins,  or  Molinanis, 
in  France,  and  by  many  others,  for  B.  now  began  to  be  jirosecutcd  wherever  learning 
flourished,  and  with  great  zeal  and  siiccess.  Chairs  of  B.  were  founded  in  universities, 
botanic  gardens  (q.v.)  were  established  in  many  places,  and  travelers  began  to  explore 
even  remote  parts  of  the  world.  One  of  the  greatest  names  of  the  latter  piirt  of  the  16th 
c.  is  that  of  L'Eclusc,  or  Clusius,  who  traveled  through  manj'  countries,  encountering 
great  perils  and  hardships  in  pursuit  of  his  favorite  science,  and  was  linally  professor  of 
B.  at  Lcydcn.  The  name  of  Dr.  Turner,  "the  Father  of  English  B.,"  belongs  more  to 
the  17th  c.  than  to  the  Kith.  The  number  of  species  known  and  described  had  increased, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  c,  to  more  than  5000,  but  the  study  of  them  was  much 
impeded  by  confusion  of  synonyms  and  by  want  of  classification,  whilst  classitication 
was  rendered  extremely  ditticult  bj-  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  slructiu-e  and  oi-gans  of 
plants.  The  foundations  of  a  natural  system  of  classitication  may  be  said  to  have  been 
laid,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  c,  by  Dr.  Robert  Morison,  a  native  of  Aberdeen  and 
professor  of  B.  at  Oxford,  followed  towards  the  close  of  the  century  by  llie  celebrated 
Ray,  one  of  the  greatest  naturalists  that  England  has  produced. 

The  application  of  the  microscope  in  B.  inaugurated  a  new  epoch  of  the  science, 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Henshaw  and  Hook,  b(/l!i  Englishmen,  were 
among  the  lirst  to  employ  this  instrument  to  good  purpose  in  the  examination  of  the 
organs  and  structure  of  plants;  but  the  greatest  eminence  belongs  to  the  name  of  Grew, 
also  an  Englishman,  a  physician  at  Coventr3\  and  to  that  of  Malpiglii,  an  Italian,  per- 
haps still  more  celebrated  for  his  anatomical  than  for  his  botanical  discoveries.  Vege- 
table physiology  now  began  to  be  recognized  as  the  highest  department  of  botanical 
science. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  centur}^  perhaps  the  most  eminent  name  after  Raj""  is  that  of 
Joseph  Pitton  de  Tournefort,  a  French  gentleman,  who  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the 
pursuit  of  botanical  science,  and  who  must  be  particularly  noticed  in  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  B.,  on  account  of  a  system  which  he  proposed,  and  which  was  more  generally 
received  and  employed  than  any  other  till  the  time  of  Linnaeus.  Another  botanist  of 
the  same  period,  Rivinus,  professor  at  Leipsic,  gave  to  the  world  a  botanical  system 
which  was  received  to  some  extent  in  Germany.  Tournefort's  system  was  partly 
natural  and  partly  artificial ;  that  of  Rivinus  was  perhaps  the  most  perfectly  arliticial 
that  was  ever  proposed. 

The  science  of  B.  made  rapid  jirogress  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  both  by 
the  extension  of  botanical  research  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  carcfid  study 
of  particvdar  groups  of  families  of  plants.  Its  progress  was  promoted  by  the  publi- 
cation of  many  valuable  descriptive  works.  Important  discoveries  were  also  made  in 
vegetable  physiologj'. 

About  the  midcile  of  the  18th  c. ,  the  wonderful  genius  of  Linnseus  effected  a  ":reat 
change  in  B.,  as  well  as  in  zoology.  His  name  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
science;  not  chiefly,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  new  system  which  he  introduced, 
nor  even  because  of  the  discoveries  which  he  made,  but  rather  becau.se  he  was  able  very 
thoroughly  to  make  himself  master  of  all  that  had  been  ascertained  by  his  predecessors, 
and  to  exhibit  it  in  lucid  order.  He  gave  also  a  great  impulse  to  liotanical  studies  by 
the  enthusiasm  witli  whicli  he  inspired  his  pupils.  And  among  the  benefits  which  lie 
conferred  on  B.,  in  common  with  zoology,  not  the  least  considerable  was  the  intro- 
duction of  trivial  oi-  specific  names  to  be  used  along  with  the  name  of  the  genus  as  the 
designations  of  particular  species. 

~:  From  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  the  progress  of  B.  during  the  remaineder  of  the  18th  c. 
became  more  rapid;  and  since  the  commencement  of  the  19th  c,  it  has  advanced  Avith 
gigantic  strides.  A  large  space  would  be  occupied  b}'  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  names 
of  those  who  have  p'-omoted  it  by  their  labors  and  discoveries.  Some  notion  of  what- 
botanical  literature  has  become,  maj'  be  formed  from  tlie  fact  that  Pritzel,  in  his 
Thesaurus  Littcmtuni'  Bofanico:  (Leip.  1847-51),  enumerates  about  15,000  publications. 

Von  Haller,  an  anatomist  and  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  botanist,  was,  of  all  the  con- 
temporaries of  Linnasus,  the  only  one  who  could  be  regarded  as  his  rival.     Of  all  the 
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liotanists  of  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  c,  the  most  deserving  to  be  mentioned  in  tiie 
history  of  the  scioiioe  along  •\vitli  the  great  Swede,  are  Bernard  dc  Jussioii,  and  his 
nephew,  Aiitoine  Laurent  de  Jassieu,  who  applied  themselves  with  great  carnestutss  to 
the  etndy  of  the  fiatural  allinities  of  plants  and  the  formation  of  a  natural  system,  :i 
•work  which  Linnrjus  himself  attemjited,  and  of  the  imi)ortanee  of  ^vhich  he  was  so 
sensible,  that  wliilst  acknowledging  the  imperfect  success  of  his  endeavors,  he  declared 
his  resolution  to  jjcrsevere  in  them  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  Ju.ssieus  traced  the  out- 
lines of  a  system  which  the  greatest  botanists  since  their  time  have  not  so  much  .-.ougiit 
to  change  as  to  complete.  Among  those  who  have  labored  with  greatest  success  in  tins 
Work,  n;usf'be  mentioned  Dc  Candolle,  Fries,  Endlicher,  Brongniart,  Meisncr,  Von 
Martius,  Lindley,  and  Brown.  The  botanist  last  named  acquired  by  his  work  on  tiie 
pliints  of  New  llt)lland,  published  in  1810,  a  high  eminence,  not  on  account  of  new 
plants  which  he  described,  but  on  account  of  the  light  which  he  threw  upon  the  most 
ditlicult  ciuestions  connected  w  ilh  the  structure  of  plants  and  vegetable  piiy.siology. 
Many  remarkable  discoveries  in  vegetable  physiology  have  recentlv  been  made  by  Link, 
Meyen,  iSchleiden,  Yon  Mohl,  Lindley,  and  others,  some  of  them  affecting  what  may  be 
called  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  botanical  science. 

Since  the  days  of  Linna-us,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  examination  of  the 
B.  of  particular  countries  and  districts,  of  which  perhaps  the  least  important  rei-ult  h:is 
been  the  discovery  of  very  many  plants  unknown  before.  But  our  limits  prevent  us 
from  noticing  particular  works  in  this  department  of  botanical  science,  or  those  of 
botanical  travelers,  or  of  botanists  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  par- 
ticular groups  of  plants.  And  we  can  merely  allude  to  the  scientific  associations,  con- 
tinually increasing  in  number  and  resources,  by  which  the  interests  of  this  science  are 
promoted,  and  to  the  magazines  and  other  periodical  publications  devoted  to  it.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  but  refer  also  to  what  may  be  deemed  by  some — but  im justly — matteis 
of  comparative  insignificance,  the  introduction  of  B.  mto  schools,  and  the  publication 
of  many  works  intended  for  the  use  of  persons  not  very  scientific.  Bj'  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  or  any  similar  branch  of  science  into  schools,  not  only  may  important 
educational  purposes  be  served,  but  the  J'oung  maybe  led  to  form  a  taste  for  the  science 
which  v.'il!  impel  them  to  its  subsequent  prosecution.  There  are  few  branches  of 
science  so  easiiy  made  popular  as  B. ;  but  they  very  much  mistake  its  nature  who  sup- 
pose it  to  consist  in  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  names  of  plants,  or  in  a  familiarity  Avith 
the  clusses  of  an  artificial  sj-stem.  What  B.  really  is,  and  to  what  the  true  study  of  it 
tends,  is  better  perceived  if  we  consider  that  "there  is  not  a  flower  that  blows  but  has 
some  beauty  only  unveiled  to  the  minute  inquirer,  some  peculiarity  in  structure  fitting 
it  to  its  destined  phice  and  purpose,  and  yet  not  patent  to  a  casual  glance."  There  is 
perhaps  no  branch  of  science  which  demands  more  than  B.  the  application  of  the 
highest  mental  powers;  and  like  every  other,  to  him  who  truly  prosecutes  it — wheth';r 
little  or  much — it  brings  in  due  measure  an  immediate  reward  in  his  own  improvement 
and  delight. 

We  in(x-eed  to  exhibit  an  outline  of  the  Linnsean  sj'stem,  the  only  artificial  system 
which  it  appears  necessary  further  to  notice,  and  of  the  natural  sj'stem  by  which  it  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  superseded.  The  Linntean  system,  however,  is  not  entirely 
artificial.  Its  foundation  ma}'  be  said  to  be  laid  in  the  perfectly  natural  distinction 
between  Phanerogamous  and  Cryptogamous  plants — the  former  of  which  Linujcus 
divided  into  28  classes;  whils  the  constituted  the  latter,  corresponding  to  the  Acotyled- 
onous  plants  ot  Jussieu,  into  his  24th  and  last  class,  Cryptofiamifi.  In  the  other  classes. 
betook  the  chaiacters  from  the  parts  of  fructification:  this  he  defined  as  having  no 
stamens  or  pistils  distinctly  visible,  and  gave  it  a  name,  Cri/ptogainia  (Gr.  krypton,  con- 
cealed, and  f/rfi/n-,  marriage),  in  accordance  with  this  definition,  modestly  refraining 
from  a  confident  assertion  of  the  absence  of  stamens  and  pistils.  Of  the  23  classes  of 
phanerogamous  or  phenogamous  plants  (Gr.  pluuieros,  manifest,  and  phuino,  to  show), 
the  characters  of  all  are  taken  from  the  stamens;  and  those  of  Classes  L  to  XL,  .«iniply 
from  the  number  of  them;  these  classes,  however,  not  including  plants  exhibilii:g  the 
peculiarities  with  reference  to  which  the  remaining  classes  are  constituted.  Thus 
Class  I.,  yfonandria  (Gr.  monos,  one,  ancr,  a  male),  consists  of  plants  the  flowers  of 
which  have  only  one  stamen;  Class  II.,  Diandria  (Gr.  dis,  twice),  of  those  with  two 
stamens:  Class  III..  Triandria  (Gr.  treis,  three),  of  those  with  three  stamens,  and  so  on; 
Class  IV.,  Tetrandria  (Gr.  tetras,  four  times);  Class  V.,  Pentandria  (Gr.  pcnte,  five);  Class 
VI.,  Ilexandria  (Gr.  lirx,  si.x);  Class  VII.,  Hcptandria  (Gr.  hepta,  seven):  Cla.«s  VIIL, 
Octandria  (Gr.  ortn,  eight);  Class  IX.,  Enneandria  (Gr.  cnnea,  nine);  Class  X..,  Decandn'<( 
(Gr.  deka.  ten) — until,  in  Class  XL,  Dodecandnn  (Gr.  dodeka,  twelve),  the  number  of  tin- 
stamens  is  less  definitely  fixed,  and  plants  are  included  in  it  having  more  than  ten,  and 
fewer  than  twentv  stamens.  Then  follow  two  classes — Class  XII.,  Icomndrta  (Gr.  eikoai. 
twenty),  and  Class  XIII. ,  PoJyandria  (Gr.  polyf,  many) — which  have  numerous  stamens, 
but  differ  in  their  being  inserted  on  the  calyx  in  the  former  class,  and  on  the  receptacle 
in  the  latter,  characters  essentially  natural,  as  are  those  also  of  most  of  the  remaining 
classes.  Classes  XI V^.,  DMynmmn,  and  XV.,  Tetradynanna  (Gr.  dynnmis,  power),  arc 
distinguished  by  havirg  the  stamens  of  different  lengths — the  former  having  two  long 
and  two  short  stamens,  the  latter,  four  long  and  two  short.  Class  XV.  agrees  with  the 
great  natural  order  Cruciferae.     Class  XVI.,  Monadelphia  (Gr.  adelphos,  a  brother)  inus 
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till-  staincus  united  by  tlif  filanienls  in  ouc  bundle;  Class  XVII.,  Diadelphia,  has  the  fila^ 
incuts  uiiitod  in  two  bundles,  or  one  free  and  the  rest  united;  C'lass  XVIII.,  P"/i/,ulelpkia, 
has  them  united  in  more  than  two  bundles.  In  Class  XIX.,  Si/iif/cncma  (Gr.  Sf/n, 
together,  and  (joicsis,  generation),  the  stamens  are  also  united,  but  by  the  anthers  instead 
of  the  tilaments.  This  class  nearly  agrees  with  the  great  natural  order  C'oi/ipu>ii(ce,  and 
consists  chietly  of  plants  having  compound  flowers.  Cla.'^s  XX.,  (JyndiuJrid  {Gr.  c/yne, 
ii  female),  consists  of  plants  in  which  the  stamens  grow  out  of,  or  are  united  with  the 
pistil.  Cla.ss  XXL,  Monacia  (Gr.  oikos,  a  house),  consists  of  plants  having  the  stamens 
and  pi.stils  in  dilfercnt  flowers  on  the  same  plant;  Class  XXII.,  Dto'cid,  of  tho.se  wliich 
have  the  male  and  female  flowers  on  different  plants;  Class  XXIII.,  Polyyamia  (Gr. polys, 
many,  yavio^,  marriage),  of  those  having  the  stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  or  in 
different  flowers  on  tiie  .same  or  on  different  plants. — The  classes  are  divided  into  orders, 
which  arc  constituted  on  various  ground.s.  The  orders  of  the  first  13  clas.ses  are 
strictl}"  artificial,  their  characters  being  found  simply  in  the  number  of  the  pistils, 
according  to  which  they  are  named  Munoguid  (Gr.  monos,  one,  yyne,  a  female),  Diiiynia, 
Ti-iyyitia,  etc.;  Bddirinjynia,  including  all  with  12  to  19  pistils,  and  Folyyyuid,  all  with 
20  and  upwards.  The  orders  of  Class  XIV.  are  constituted  on  entirely  different  grounds, 
and  are  two  in  number,  Gymnonperinia  (Gr.  gymnos,  naked,  fperma,  a  seed),  and  Anyio- 
xpcrmia  (Gr.  anyeion,  a  vessel) — the  former  "having  naked  seeds"  (or  rati)er  the  fruit 
formed  of  4  (irhenid),  the  latter  having  the  seeds  in  a  capsule.  The  orders  of  Class 
XV.  are  in  like  manner  founded  upon  the  fruit;  those  of  Classes  XVI.,  XVII.,  and 
XVIII.  upon  the  number  of  the  stamens;  as  arc  also  those  of  Classes  XX.,  XXI., 
and  XXII. ;  those  of  Class  XIX.,  chiefly  upon  characters  taken  from  the  florets  of  com- 
pound flowers;  those  of  Class  XXIII. ,  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  hermaphrodite, 
male  and  female  flowers  being  found  on  one,  two,  or  three  plants;  whilst  the  orders  of 
Class  XXIV.  arc  strictly  natural — Filkes  (or  ferns),  Mv^ci  (or  mosses),  Alycf,  and  Fungi. 

The  student  may  acquire  a  pretty  complete  knowledge  of  the  Linna^an  artificial  sys- 
tem, without  knowing  much  in  reality  of  B. ;  but,  even  in  beginning  to  learn  the 
natural  system,  he  must  learn  some  of  the  first  principles  of  the  science.  Jussicu  fol- 
lowed Ray  in  dividing  plants  into  three  great  primary  divisions — ncolyledoncH  (q.v.), 
■monocotykdoiu's  (q.v.),  and  dicofykdones  (q.y.);  havhig  respective!}'  no  cotyledon  or  seed- 
lobe,  one  cotyledon,  and  two  cotyledons.  And,  however  the  names  may  be  changed,  or 
characters  assumed  from  other  parts  of  the  plant,  these  great  divisions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  still  subsist;  the  ucotyledonous  plants  being  also,  according  to  characters  taken 
from  the  stem,  acroycnous  (q.v.);  the  monocotyledomyus  plants,  endogenous  (q.v.);  and 
the  dicotyledonous  plants,  exogenous  (q.v.).  Endlicher  is  the  only  botanist  of  great  note 
who  has  attempted  to  make  primary  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  essentiallj'  dif- 
ferent from  those  indicated  l)y  Ray,  and  his  attempt  has  not  commended  itself  to  general 
approval.  De  Candolle  gave  expression  to  an  important  truth  in  botanical  science,  when 
he  united  the  two  divisions  of  monocotjiedonous  and  dicotyledonous  plants  under  the 
common  title  of  vascul/tr  pleints,  in  opposition  to  acotyledonous  or  cellvlnr  plants;  the 
vascular  plants  being  the  phanerogamous,  and  the  cellular  the  cryptogamous.  Lindley 
has  endeavored  to  modify  the  natural  system  by  dividing  the  a.'^exnal  or  floirerleas  (cryp- 
togamous) plants  into  the  two  classes  of'  thallogens — with  the  stem  and  leaves  undistin- 
guishable — and  acrogens,  Avith  the  stem  and  leaves  distinguishable,  thus  limiting  the 
term  acrogcns  to  those  which  have  a  distinct  stem;  and  in  like  manner  dividing  the 
se.vual  or  flowering  {\)\mx\Qxoga\\\o\is)  plants  into  five  classes,  viz.,  rhi-.ogens,  with  fructi- 
fication springing  from  a  thallus;  eiidogens  and  dictyogens,  with  fructification  springing 
from  a  stem,  the  wood  of  which  is  j'oungest  in  the  center,  and  the  seed  with  a  single 
cot3'Iedon — the  former  having  parallel-veined  permanent  leaves,  and  the  wood  of  the 
stem  always  confused;  the  latter  having  net- veined  deciduous  leaves,  and  the  wood  of 
the  stem  when  perennial  arranged  in  a  circle  around  a  central  pith;  gyvmogcns  and  exo- 
f/ens,  having  the  wood  of  the  st'em  youngest  at  the  circumference,  and  always  concentric, 
the  seed  with  two  or  more  cotyledons;  the  former  having  the  seeds  quite  naked,  the  lat- 
ter having  them  inclosed  in  .seed-vessels.  But  others  generally  prefer  the  simpler  division 
of  phanerogamous  or  vascular  plants  into  monocotyledonous  or  endogenous,  and  dicot- 
yledonous or  exogenous,  the  former  including  Lindley's  endogens  and  dictyogens, 
the  latter  his  exogens,  gymnogens,  and  rhizogens;  although  the  latter  have  only  a 
provisional  place  assigned  them,  in  the  absence  of  well-ascertained  views  of  their 
structure. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  natural  system  is,  that  the  plants  which  it  brings 
together  are  vc-ty  generally  found  to  agree  in  their  properties,  as  well  as  in  their  structu- 
^.^l  characters.  There  are.  indeed,  species  which,  in  respect  of  their  properties,  are 
anomalous  or  exceptional  in  the  genera  or  orders  to  which  they  belong;  but  these  excep- 
tions do  not  invalidate  the  general  rule,  according  to  which  we  expect  the  most  deadly 
poisons  in  the  order  hgnniaeem,  bland  mucilage  and  useful  fiber  in  mahnceeB,  wholesome 
succulent  herbage  along  with  a  certain  amount  of  acridity  or  pungency  in  cvuciferes, 
etc.,  etc.  The  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  genera  and  orders  is  of  great  use  in 
guiding  inquiry,  and  it  is  thus  that  modern  science  attains  in  rapid  succession  to  discov- 
eries important  in  their  practical  relations. 

In  the  determination  of  the  intermediate  subdivisions  of  the  natural  system,  botanists 
have  not  yet  been  so  successful  as  with  regard  to  these  primary  divisions,  and  the  ascer- 
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tainment  of  tlie  characters  and  limits  of  lowest  subdivisions — orders,  tribes,  and  gcuera. 
Groat  ditiiculty  has  been  found  in  arranging  the  orders  in  natural  groups,  although  the 
attempt,  very  necessary  to  a  complete  system  and  a  just  exhibition  of  nature,  has 
been  very  assiduously  and  perseveringly  made  by  Meisner,  Endlicher,  Liudley,  and 
others  of  the  greatesl  botanists  of  the  present  age. 

BOTANY,  Fossil,  a  study  almost  unknown  until  the  beginning  of  the  19lh  c,  but 
now  of  much  importance  in  connection  with  pahtoutology.  Besides  the  usual  classiri- 
cution  of  plants  there  is  generally  rccognizcil  a  sixth  class  called  protophytes,  wliicii 
embrace  microscopic  cryptogamous  plants.  These  are  diatoms  and  desmids.  In  botany, 
as  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  simplest  forms  are  reckoned  the  lowest;  and,  as  in  the 
history  of  animal  life,  we  tind  that  the  lower  forms  of  plants  appeared  first.  Tins  is 
jjroved  by  the  fact  that  such  forms  are  found  in  the  oldest  fossiliferous  strata,  the 
higher  groups  appearing  only  in  later  formations,  the  present  flora  being  the  most 
highlj"  organized  of  any.  It  is  known  that  plants  preceded  animals,  for  animals 
depend  upon  plants  for  food,  while  plants  had  power  to  a.ssimilate  inorganic  sub- 
stances. With  regai'd  to  fossil  specimens  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  the  conti- 
nents came  up  out  of  the  sea,  and  as  all  fossiliferous  strata  were  deposited  under 
Avater,  therefore  aquatic  plants  and  animals  were  more  likely  to  be  preserved  tiian 
animals  and  plants  of  the  liigher  land.s.  In  later  geological  ages  the  plants  have 
been  for  the  most  part  terrestrial,  while  the  animals  have  been  in  far  greater  propoition 
aquatic.  Animals  also,  oftener  than  plants,  have  some  imperishable  portions,  and  so 
the  specimens  of  extinct  animals  are  more  nearly  complete  than  are  those  of  plants. 
Remains  of  marine  fossil  animals  are  found  in  the  drift  deposited  by  the  sea  in  succes- 
sive invasions  of  the  land;  and  such  invasions  have  been  followed  by  periods  of  immense 
duration  in  which  tiie  .sea  was  far  away  from  the  invaded  land.  Within  these  indefinite 
periods  no  i-ecord  was  made,  unless  in  the  deep  water  of  the  sea  or  on  the  shores  of 
other  lands  invaded  during  the  interim.  Therefore  for  any  single  country  the  records 
of  marine  life  exist  in  a  series  of  sections  separated  from  each  o^her  by  blanks  covering 
enormous  periods  of  time.  The  relations  of  extinct  animals  are,  consequently,  neces- 
sarily obscare.  But  the  succession  of  laud  plants  may  have  been  unbroken,  or  nearly 
so;  in  any  event,  it  is  much  nearer  perfection  than  in  the  case  of  marine  animals.  It  is 
therefore  conceded  that  the  records  of  plant  life  found  in  the  seashore  deposits  and  the 
lake  beds  of  the  earth  Aviil  throw  much  light  on  the  questions  of  evolution  and  the 
origin  of  speciies.  An  idea  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  in  respect  to  fo.ssil  botany 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  statement  of  some  of  the  discoveries  and  deductions 
thus  far  made. 

The  protophytes  arc  identified  only  with  the  recent  deposits.  Their  absence  from  the 
PalfEozoic  rocks  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  only  such  as  secreted  calcareovis  or 
silicious  crusts  or  shells  could  under  ordinary  circumstances  be  preserved.  The  shields 
of  diatoms  are  more  easily  soluble  than  most  forms  of  silica,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
older  beds  of  flint  received  their  material  from  this  source.  Some  of  the  small  plants 
which  secrete  lime  and  are  commonly  called  alga3  might  be  considered  protophytes. 
These  are  and  have  been  abundant  in  our  seas,  and  may  have  contributed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  beds  of  fos-iiliferous  limestone  which  make  up  so  nmch  of  the  Paheozoic 
rocks.  There  are  tertiary  deposits  made  up  of  the  shields  of  the  diatoms  at  jVIonterey. 
V-al..  and  near  Ilichmoad,  Va.  The  desmids,  which  are  non-silicious,  are  often  found 
in  flint  of  the  cretaceous  age,  but  diatoms  under  similar  circumstances  are  rare. 

The  algas  {ivjdropkyta,  or  thallogetis)  abound  in  all  the  oceans  and  seas,  and  arc 
discovered  in  all  strata  from  the  lower  Silurian  upwards.  But  in  the  lower  Silurian  the 
only  plants  certainly  traced  are  sea-weeds.  Plants  found  in  the  Cambrian  rocks  are 
described  as  of  the  genus  a^phyton.  In  the  Trenton  limestone  are  several  species  of 
algse.  Sea-weeds  are  common  in  the  upper  Silurian,  the  most  important  being  a  fossil  of 
the  Medina  sand-;tone.  In  the  same  strata  is  the  genus  of  fucoids  called  spiropliyton, 
which  runs  through  the  Dcvouian  and  carboniferous  systems,  and  is  called  the  ''cock's- 
tail  fucoid."  In  the  upper  Devonian  and  lower  carboniferous  strata  is  found  a  group 
of  singular  formation  called  didophyton,  and  another  eqtially  remarkable,  called  uphan- 
tiBiiia.  In  later  formations  algjE  become  numerous  and  gradually  approach  the  forms 
of  the  present  age.     About  50  genera  and  150  species  have  been  described. 

Lichens,  which  are  so  abundant  now,  are  scarcely  known  in  a  fossil  condition.  But 
as  they  are  exclusively  terrestrial  plants,  they  were  less  likelj^  to  be  fossilized  than  the 
aquatic  t/udl'x/eiis.  It  is  considered  that  the  lichens  were  much  less  abundant  in  the 
carboniferous  age  than  now.  The  onlj'  known  fossil  species  were  found  in  amber  and 
in  the  tertiary  lignites.  Those  in  amber  are  of  the  same  genera  and  for  the  most  part 
of  the  satne  species  with  the  lichens  now  common  in  America  and  Europe. 

Probably  because  they  are  terrestrial,  and  most  of  them  soft  and  easily  perishable, 
fungi  are  silmost  as  rare  as  lichens  in  the  fossil  strata.  A  considerable  number  of  fungi 
Jiave  been  described.  They  are  almost  all  from  the  tertiar)-;  but  some  species  have  been 
found  in  the  coal-beds  of  Saxony,  and  a  few  have  been  found  in  amber.  It  is  believed 
that  some  species  described  are  not  fungi,  but  shells,  or  fi.sh  scales. 

Plants  of  the  group  a n ogt ns,  includhv^  hcpaticw  and  the  mosses,  now  form  a  large 
part  of  our  vegetation.     With  an  expanse  of  development  as  wide  as  the  earth,  and  in 
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such  vast  abundance  everywhere,  it  scei^is  strange  that  no  trace  of  anocjcns  has  been 
found  in  tlie  older  geological  formations.  But  in  the  tertiary  formation  both  mosses 
and  liverworts  are  found  in  considerable  abundance,  ])articu]arly  in  amber  and  lignites, 
and  to  the  formation  of  the  latter  they  appear  to  havi;  contributed.  Those  preserved  in 
amber  served  to  show  tliat  nearly  the  same  species  are  now  growing  in  various  parts 
of  Eurojie.  It  is  believed  that  the  liverwort  known  as  marrJinvtia  puliidroxphia  is  the 
most  widely  distributed  of  living  plants.  The  absence  of  anorjevx  in  the  ancient  flora 
shows  that  t^ose  plants,  th(mgh  low  in  tlu;  scale  of  plant  life,  aie  of  (piitc!  modern  date. 

There  appears  to  be  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  acrofjeiin  (ferns,  equiseta,  and 
lycopods)  Avere  the  tirst  forms  of  land  vegetation  on  the  earth.  They  are  still  represented, 
but  are  nowhere  predonniiant,  and  in  general  they  are  insignitieant  among  local  living 
forms.  They  were  fortnerly  much  more  important,  but  hundreds  of  sjiecies  have  died 
out.  Of  the  three  orders  united  in  this  class,  the  lycopods  seems  to  have  been  the 
earliest  in  point  of  time,  and  earliest  in  their  subsequent  development.  They  are  now 
repre.'^ented  by  various  sjjceies  of  lycopodiiuu,  or  gniund-i)ine,  most  of  which  are  small. 
The  first  lycopods  are  found  in  the  upix-r  Silurian  rocks  of  Canada,  England,  etc. 
These  were  the  forerunners  of  the  large  scaly-trunked  trees  of  the  carboniferous  flora, 
in  which  flora  they  exceeded  all  other  forms  of  vegetation.  At  tiic  clo.se  of  the  palaeo- 
zoic age  the  lycopods  seem  to  liave  almost  disappeared.  No  specimen  of  the  group  has 
been  found  in  the  mesozoic  or  tertiary  rocks.  The  ferns  made  their  first  appearance  in 
the  Devonian  strata,  and  aetpiired  greater  importance  than  they  have  at  the  present 
time.  In  the  middle  and  upper  Devonian  tree-ferns  were  numerous,  and  of  greater 
dimension  than  any  now  living.  Of  the  forms  of  the  upper  Devonian  and  carbonifer- 
ous strata  several  hundred  species  have  been  described,  and  there  are  reasons  to  believe 
that  they  formed  a  much  more  higldy  organized,  diversified,  and  beautiful  group  of 
plants  than  can  be  found  in  the  fern-riora  of  to-day.  In  the  mesozoic  and  tertiary  rocks 
remains  of  ferns  have  been  found;  but  ferns  reached  their  highest  development  in  the 
carboniferous  period.  The  equiseta,  which  now  e.xist  only  in  the  form  of  scouring 
rushes,  in  the  carboniferous  and  Devonian  ages  grew  nearly  to  the  size  of  forest  trees, 
and  in  numbers  were  amonijthe  most  important  of  tlie  flora.  In  the  mesozcjic  ages  species 
of  this  genus  exiisted,  having  trunks  (5  in.  in  diameter.  In  the  tertiar_y  age  the  equi- 
seta were  larger  than  now,  but  were  an  unimportant  portion  of  the  flora  of  the  time. 
The  order  of  acrogens  show  a  history  in  contrast  with  that  of  other  cryptogami.  They 
began  very  early  in  the  earth's  history,  acquired  a  profuse  development,  and  kept  their 
standing  thnmgh  two  geological  ages.  Then  tliat  standing  was  suddenly  lo.st,  and 
thenceforward  their  course  has  been  downward,  until  from  lordly  trees  they  have 
degenerated  to  rushes,  and  lost  all  importance  in  botanical  rank  and  in  scientitic  con- 
sideration. 

Quite  the  opposite  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  great  gi"oup  of  endoffrnn,  among 
whieii  are  the  grasses,  })alms,  lilies,  etc.,  including  many  of  the  loveliest  forms  of 
vegetable  life.  They  include  also  the  grains  commonly  called  cereals,  and  are  thus  not 
only  orne.mental,  but  highly  useful.  They  are  of  comparatively  modern  date.  Few 
traces  of  them  have  been  found  in  paheozoic  rocks,  but  they  seem  to  have  existed  at 
least  as  flowering  plants  in  the  carl)oniferous  age.  In  the  triassic,  Jurassic,  and  creta- 
ceous formations  they  are  represented  liy  many  genera.  Palms  appear  in  the  cretaceous 
formation,  the  oldest  representative  being  the  fan-palm  now  growing  in  the  southern 
United  States.  In  the  lertiarj'  era  this  flora  rose  to  great  importance,  and  remnants  are 
found  of  many  species  of  grasses,  sedges,  and  lilies.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
endogens  are  of  quite  modern  date,  beginning  in  the  mesozoic  era,  the  inferior  families 
coming  in  at  a  later  period. 

The  e.rogenx,  now  forming  much  the  larger  part  of  the  vegetation  of  the  globe,  belong 
to  the  present  or  to  the  immediately  iireceding  geological  era.  No  actual  traces  of 
angiosperms,  the  highest  division  of  the  exogens,  have  been  found  further  back  than 
the  cretae(>ous  rocks.  Commencing  in  that  era,  they  spread  with  great  rapidity,  devel- 
oped in  remarkable  force  and  variety,  and  before  the  close  of  the  epoch  they  had  become 
the  predominating  type  of  vegetation,  which  gave  the  flora  of  the  earth  verj"  nearly  its 
present  appearance.  In  the  tertiary  epoch  many  additions  were  made,  comprising  the 
7nost  beautiful  and  useful  of  flowers  and  fruits,  producing  plants  useful  in  supplying  the 
animals  then  coming  to  development,  and  finally  for  sujtplying  man.  There  is  quite  a 
different  history  for  the  inferior  order  of  exogens,  the  gynmosperms,  the  conifers,  and 
the  cycads.  The  conifers  seem  to  have  been  among  the  first  of  terrestrial  plants,  begin- 
ning far  back  in  later  epochs  of  the  upper  Silurian  age.  In  the  Devonian  they  attained 
large  size,  as  the  petrified  trunks  foimd  in  middle  Devonian  rocks  have  proved.  In  the 
carboniferous  age.  conifers  were  abundant,  producing  forests  much  like  the  pine  forests 
of  the  present  day.  In  the  tertiary  age,  the  conifers  reached  their  hiiihest  development 
in  the  "mammoth  trees,"  the  "  red  "wood,"  etc.,  of  which  remarkable  specimens  ar* 
still  to  be  seen  in  California.  The  pines  and  firs  began  in  the  cretaceous  age,  and  have 
since  been  increasing  in  iini)ortance,  at  present  constituting  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
coniferous  vegetation  of  the  globe.  Yews  appeared  in  the  tertiary  period,  podocarpvs 
in  the  mesozoic,  Inrix  in  the  tertiary,  arhnr  rita'  in  the  mesozoic,  taxodium  in  the  middle 
tertiary,  the  ghinko  (which  has  now  but  a  single  representative)  in  the  cretaceous.  The 
cycads  appeared  in  the  carboniferous  age,  and  in  the  mesozoic  age  became  one  of  the 
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most  characteristic  forms  of  vegetation.  Then  tliey  displaced  and  succeeded  the  acro- 
geus  of  the  coal-ltoras,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  "age  of  cycads,"  extending  from 
the  beginning  of  tlie  triassic  to  the  middle  of  the  cretiiceous  age.  They  were  m  Imu 
displaced  by  the  conifers.  la  the  teriiary  age  the  cycads  tilled  about  the  same  position 
an  now. 

Of  the  angiosperras  much  -will  be  found  imder  the  title  Botany  (see  ante).  Their 
history  comprises  ihe  larger  part  of  modern  botany.  They  appear  in  vast  numbers  qwiie 
abruptly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cretaceous  fornnition.  Many  of  the  genera  now  living 
formed  the  forests  of  that  period,  and  the  fossil  remains  show  that  their  ajjpearance  was 
much  the  same  as  now.  Among  t!ie  living  genera  reprcjsented  were  the  oak,  ]ioplar, 
plane,  willow,  beech,  sassafras,  magnolia,  tig,  maple,  walimt,  tulip  tree,  etc.  The  tuli))- 
tree  has  but  a  .single  living  representative,  yet  the  genus  began  in  the  cretaceous  age,  in 
America;  and  iuthemioceue  tertiary  age  a  tree  nearly  like  it  grew  in  Greenland,  Ice- 
land, and  in  Europe  down  to  Italy.  The  sassafras,  having  now  but  one  species  in  Amer- 
ica and  one  in  tlu;  East  Indies,  dates  back  to  the  cretaceous  age,  and  was  the  companion, 
of  the  tulip-tree  in  Greenland  and  elsewhere.  Magnolias,  so  grand  a  feature  of  Ameri- 
can forests,  were  common  in  Europe  during  the  tertiarj'  period,  but  none  are  native 
there  now.  The  fast-disappearing  specimens,  with  the  lone  remnants  of  gigantic  growth 
of  the  Yosemite,  remind  us  of  the  inagniticent  arborescent  flora  of  the  American  conti- 
nent in  ages  long  gone  by. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  ages  in  botany  otherwise  than  b)-  ages  in  geology.  No  trace 
of  plants  has  been  found  in  eozoic  locks.  These  rocks,  however,  contain  no  animal  fos-. 
sils,  and  it  is  supposed  that  if  there  had  been  deposits  of  either  vegetable  or  animal 
matter,  the  metamorphism  of  the  rocks  is  so  absolute  that  no  traces  would  be  likely  to 
remain.  But  beds  of  graphite  found  in  the  Laurentian  rock-beds  are  by  .some  scientists 
considered  to  indicate  a  vegetable  origin:  and  one  writer  suggests  that  they  may  be  of 
animal  origin.  Fucoids  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Cambrian  rocks  in  England; 
and  in  the  .same  rock  in  Sweden,  and  certain  rocks  in  Wales,  plant  remains  described  as 
exogens  have  been  found.  Their  character,  however,  is  doubtful,  and  affords  no  real 
proof  of  development  higher  than  that  of  sea-weeds.  Fucoids  are  abundant  in  the 
lower  Silurian,  but  usually  with  little  or  no  trace  of  structure.  There  seems  to  be  no- 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  deposit  of  land  plants  in  the  lower  Silurian  strata.  Coming 
to  the  upper  Silurian,  we  tiud  the  greater  pari  of  the  plants  to  be  sea-weeds.  But  here  and 
there  discoveries  and  indications  tend  to  show  the  existence  of  land  plants  at  about  the 
end  of  the  Silurian  age.  In  the  Devonian  rocks  fucoids  are  common.  Tree-ferns  have' 
been  found  in  the  corniferous  limestone  of  Ohio,  indicating  the  existence  of  a  highly 
organized  tiora  on  the  land.  In  New  York.  Canada,  and  elscAvliere.  remains  of  an  abun- 
dant tlora  have  been  found  in  the  middle  and  upi)er  Devonian  rocks.  The  remarkable 
feature  of  Devonian  flora  is  the  prevalence  of  conifers  and  tree-ferns.  The  vegetation  of 
the  carboniferous  age  (age  of  coal)  is  important,  but  has  been  often  described.  3Iore 
than  500  specimens  of  plants  or  parts  of  plants  have  been  descril)cd.  Much  the  greater 
portion  consists  of  ferns,  but  few  of  them  were  arborescent.  Next  come  tlie  lycopod.s, 
then  the  equiseta.  Of  the  latter  group  some  were  arborescent,  and  .some  were  aquatic. 
The  cycads,  also,  were  represented;  and  the  endogens,  the  latter  by  a  few  tlowering 
plants.  Conifers  growing  to  the  size  of  modern  pmes  were  abundant,  but  they  were 
highland  trees,  and  not  likely  to  be  found  in  coal  deposits.  Many  fossil  fruits  have  been 
found  with  the  coal  plants,  such  as  nuts  of  conifers  and  seed-vessels  of  cycads. 

Coming  to  the  triassic  flora  of  the  mesozoic  age  there  is  a  radical  change,  both  with 
regard  to  flora  and  fauna.  Ferns  were  numerous,  but  different  from  those  found  in  the 
coal-beds,  and  less  plentiful.  The  cycads  are  the  prominent  feature  of  triassic  vegeta- 
tion; thej'  were  so  numerous  and  conspicuous  as  to  give  rise  to  the  title  "  reign  of  the 
cycads."  This  branch  of  fossil  botany  lias  not  been  nuich  studied  in  America,  but  some 
valuable  collections  have  been  made.  The  most  remarkable  of  American  plants  of  this 
period  are  cycads,  and  great  monophyllous  ferns.  In  some  places  petrified  tiunks  of 
coniferous  trees  are  abundant,  proving  that  forests  of  very  large  trees  covered  S(,nie  por- 
tions of  the  continent  at  that  period.  But  so  far  no  traces  of  augiosperms  have  been, 
found  among  triassic  plants,  nor  have  any  Jurassic  plants,  so  common  in  Europe,  been 
discovered  in  this  country. 

The  cydaceous  flora  appears  to  have  remained  with  no  particular  change  during  the 
early  part  of  the  cretaceous  era.  About  the  commencement  of  tlie  lower  cretaceous 
strata,  however,  the  "reign  of  angiosj)erms''  began,  and  in  the  cretiiceous  sandstones  of 
New  Jersey  and  of  the  west  the  remains  of  100  species  of  arborescent  angiosptrms  have, 
been  found,  with  few  ferns  and  hardly  any  c\cads  among  them.  The  facts  .'-how  that 
the  continent  was  covered  with  forests  of  broad-leaved  trees,  rivaling  in  size  and  beautj' 
those  of  the  present  time;  that  among  those  old  trees  were  oaks,  magnolias,  .sycamores, 
willows,  beeches,  and  others  now  common.  The  upper  cretaceous  deposits  of  Colorado 
and  other  territories  contain  beds  of  lignite,  and  many  foreign  plants.  About  250  speci- 
mens, of  which  many  are  single  leaves,  have  been  found.  The  coal  strata  of  Vancou- 
ver's island  contain  many  signs  of  the  leaves  of  angiosperms. 

In  the  tertiary  age,  the  angiosperms  predominate,  and  the  indications  are  that  the- 
flora  was  derived  directly  from  that  of  the  cretaceous  era,  the  tertiary  flora  in  turn  giv- 
ing birth  to  that  of  the  present  day.     No  traces  have  been  found  in  this  country  of  the 
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flora  of  Europe  of  the  eocene  period.  During  the  mioeene  period,  fan-palms  grew  as 
far  north  as  Canada,  indicating  that  the  region  of  the  St.  Lawrence  tlien  had  a  climate 
as  -warm  as  that  of  the  gulf  states  at  the  present  time.  In  the  mioccne  tertiary  period, 
the  part  of  tlie  continent  now  know.s  as  British  America  and  Alaska  was  covered  with 
iu.xurianl  vegetation,  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  In  Greenland  and  Alaska 
many  specimens  of  arhorescent  plants  have  been  found.  The  similarity  of  many  of 
these  species  to  those  found  in  Europe  lead  to  tlie  presumption  of  a  land  connection 
between  the  two  continents;  and  the  similarity  of  the  flora  of  Japan  witli  that  of  Amer- 
ica woulil  seem  to  iniiicate  a  land  connection  on  that  side  also.  The  pliocene  flora  of 
America  presents  no  very  marked  changes  from  that  of  the  mioeene,  except  in 
approaching  more  nearly  to  the  tloia  of  the  present  time.  In  the  glacial  era,  the  tertiary 
flora  was  forced  southward,  or  destroyed.  After  the  moditication  of  temperature,  th« 
boreal  plants,  wdiieh  in  the  ice  period  had  covered  the  lowlands,  moved  northward  or 
cliinbeil  the  hills  and  mountains  to  find  a  natural  temperature.  The  kindred  character 
of  al))ine  species  in  often  widely  separated  places  shows  this  fact. 

After  the  manner  of  the  geologists,  the  learned  in  fossil  botany  may  divide  the 
ancient  flora  into  "ages,"  of  which  there  are  four:  1.  The  arjc  of  tlmllogens,  including 
the  Cambrian  and  Siiurian  divisions  of  geology,  during  which  time  sea-weeds  were  almost 
the  only  form  of  plants.  2.  The  (uje  of  aerogen!i,An  the  Devonian  and  carboniferous  eras 
of  geology,  when  ferns,  etc.,  attained  their  wonderful  development  in  size  and  number. 
3.  The  age  of  gymnospervm,  from  the  beginning  of  the  triassicto  themiddleof  the  creta- 
ceous era,  when  the  cycads  and  conifers  were  over  all  the  earth,  and  of  greater  relative 
importance  than  at  any  time  before  or  since.  4.  The  age  of  angiospernis,  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  cretaceous  to  the  present  time,  of  course  including  all  existing  flora.  See 
Pal.eoxtology,  ante. 

BOTANY  BAY,  a  haven  of  New  South  Wales,  in  lat.  34°  s..  and  long.  151°  15'  e„  dis- 
covered by  Cook,  on  his  first  voyage,  in  1770,  and  named  bj^  him  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  new  plants  in  its  vicinity — a  characteristic,  however,  rather  of  Australia  in 
general  than  of  this  particular  locality.  lu  1787,  it  received  England's  first  penal  colony 
in  the  east;  and  though  it  was  supplanted  the  very  next  year  by  Port  Jackson,  a  vastly 
superior  harbor  immediately  to  the  n.  of  it,  yet  it  long  continued  to  be  the  popular 
designation,  not  merely  of  this  convict  settlement,  but  of  tiie  Australian  convict  settle- 
ments generally.  On  the  shore  of  B.  B.  there  was  erected,  in  1825,  a  column  to  the 
memory  of  thai  eminent  French  navig'-.tor,  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse. 

BOTETOURT,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Virginia,  on  the  James  river;  intersected  by  the  Atlan- 
tic, Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  11,329 — 3163  colored:  in '80, 
15,750;  the  Blue  ridge  is  its  s.e.  boundary;  Middle  mountain  is  on  the  n.w.  border,  and 
the  Peaks  of  Otter  are  on  the  Bedford  co.  line.  Cereals  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  pro- 
duction.3.     Co.  seat,  Fiucastle. 

BOTETOURT,  Sir  Nouborne  Berkeley,  Lord.  1717-70;  an  English  statesman, 
governor  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  in  1768,  dying  theie  two  }'ears  later.  He  favored 
the  colonists  and  opposed  parliamentary  taxation,  lie  wais  the  last  of  the  barons  of 
Botetourt. 

BOTH,  JoHX  and  Andrew,  two  celebrated  painters,  who,  being  united  in  their  works 
like  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  are,  like  them,  usually  spoken  of  together,  were  born  at 
Utrecht,  where  their  father  was  a  painter  on  glass — Joliii  in  1610;  the  date  of  Andrew's 
birth  is  not  known.  Afier  studying  under  Abraham  Bloemart.  the  brothers  went  to 
Italy,  where  thej^  soon  w^on  for  themselves  a  high  reputation.  John  painted  landscapes, 
adopting  Claude  for  his  model,  while  Andrew  tilled  in  theti.gures  after  the  style  of  Bam- 
boccio.  and  in  so  careful  a  manner  that  the  pictures  looked  like  the  work  of  one  hand. 
John's  landscapes  are  characterized  by  delicious  warmth  of  skj',  softness  of  distance, 
and  general  truthfulness  to  nature;  even  the  different  hours  of  the  day  may  be  distin- 
guished in  .some  of  his  best  pictures,  so  careful  are  his  tints.  The  works  of  the  brothers 
are  still  in  great  repute,  and  Iniug  high  prices  whenever  they  are  offered  for  sale.  One 
of  the  brotiiers  was  accidentally  drowned  in  a  canal  in  Venice  in  1650;  the  other  brother 
then  settled  in  Utrecht,  where  lie  died  six  years  afterwards. 

BO  THIE  (from  the  Gaelic  hotliag)  signified  originally  a  humble  cottage  or  hut,  but  for 
a  considerable  number  of  j'cars  the  term  has  been  more  popularly  applied  to  a  barely  fur- 
nished, generally  uncomfortable  habitation  for  farm-servants  Though  liothies  are  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  ea.stern  and  north-eastern  counties  of  Scotland,  a  few  have  .spread 
over  a  much  wider  area.  The  bothie,  strictly  speaking,  of  modern  times  is  situated 
either  under  the  same  roof  as  the  stable,  or,  oftener,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  stead- 
ing. While  the  cubic  contents  are  invariably  disproportionate  to  the  number  of  inmates, 
the  furnishings  are  of  an  uninviting,  sometimes  actually  repulsive  character.  One  long 
roughh'  manufactured  table,  a  few  long  stools,  a  chair  or  two,  a  number  of  victual 
bunks,  a  few  wooden  cups  or  bowls,  and  a  pot  or  two.  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  fittings. 
The  inhabitants  are  generally  unmarried  men.  who  frequently  have  their  own  food  to 
prepare.  Some  of  the  larger  farmers  afford  a  woman  for  cooking  and  cleaning  the 
bothie.  Huddled  together  in  this  unnatural  way,  without  the  refining  influence  of  tlie 
heads  of  families  or  the  female  sex,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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bothie  often  acquire  boorish  and  sometimes  immoral  habits.  Pul)lic  moralists  decry 
tlic  bothie  vehemently.  The  n)en  themselves  do  not  raise  their  voice  loudly,  if  at  all, 
against  it;  and  some  influential  farmers  (amongst  whom  was  the  late  Mr.  M'Combie) 
seem  to  regard  it,  if  an  evil,  as  a  necessary  one,  in  present  circumstances.  The  bands 
of  Irish  and  Highland  females  living  together  in  the  e.  Lothian  cottages,  may  l)e  ranked 
as  bothieites,  and  do  not  strengthen  tlie  argument  for  the  general  system.  Though  the 
bothie  system  is  only  one  of  several  foiil  Itlots  on  the  agricultural  escutcheon  affecting 
liie  laborers,  it  is  ainiinishing,  as  farm  cottages  increase,  and  must  soon,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  ])ublic  opinion  and  tlie  growing  desire  for  social  elevation,  be  reduced  to  u  min- 
immn,  if  not  entirely  abolished. 

BOTHNIA,  the  name  formerly  given  to  a  country  of  northern  Europe,  extending  along 
the  e.  and  w.  shores  of  the  gulf  "of  Bothnia  (q.v.),  the  eastern  portion  now  being  com- 
jirised  in  Finland  (q.v.),  and  the  western  forming  the  Swedish  governments  of  Piteaand 
Umea. 

BOTHNIA,  Gi'LF  OF,  the  part  of  the  Baltic  sea  which  lies  to  the  n.  of  the  isle  of  Aland, 
having  on  its  eastern  shore  Finland,  on  the  western,  Sweden  and  Lapland,  with  Toruea 
for  its  northern  limit.  It  extends  from  lat.  60"  to  66"  n.,  and  long.  17  to  25"  35'  e.,  its 
greatest  length  being  about  400  m.,  and  its  average  breadth  100  m.  Its  depth  varies 
from  20  to  50  fathoms,  but  both  along  its  shores,  and  in  the  middle,  are  many  small 
islands,  sand-banks,  rocks,  and  cliffs,  caWed  xhters,  which  render  the  navigation  difficult; 
though  on  the  whole  it  is  less  dangerous  than  other  parts  of  the  Baltic,  and  has  many 
good  harbors.  The  rivers  which  tall  into  this  gulf,  both  from  Sweden  and  Finland,  are 
numerous;  and  the  waters  of  the  gulf  itself  are  but  slightly  salt.  In  winter,  it  is  usually 
so  hard  frcjzen  that  it  can  be  crossed  by  sledges. 

BOTHmOCEPHALUS  (Gr.  hothrion,  a  little  pit,  and  ctplmk,  a  heao;,  a  genus  of  intestinal 
worms,  belonging  to  the  order  of  cextoid  irorms  (q.v.),  and  included,  until  recently,  in  the 
genus  Unniu  (tape-worm,  q.v).  The  head  in  this  genus  is  not  furnished  with  four  suck- 
ing disks,  as  in  the  true  tape-worms,  but  with  two  lateral  longitudinal  hollows,  which 
seem  to  serve  only  for  adhesion  by  means  of  a  partial  vacuum,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  nutrition.  Nourishment  is  indeed  supposed  to  be  obtained  entirely  hy  the  imbib- 
ing of  fluids  through  the  entire  length  of  the  worm;  and  whilst  this  process  of  imbibing 
takes  place,  there  is  also  an  exudation — &?,  ei'osinos,c  i\.ccom\y<imes,  endoKiiwse  {ci.x.)  mihQ 
roots  of  ])lants — of  peculiar  oleaginous  drops,  which  may  probably  be  in  part  the  cause 
of  the  injurious  effects  produced  by  these  worms  upon  the  health  of  the  animals  infested 
by  them.  The  species  of  B.  are  very  aljundant  in  predaceous  fishes,  and  occur  more 
sparingly  in  lish-cating  birds;  the  immature  and  sexless  young  being  found  in  fishes  and 
inferior  aquatic  animals,  either  in  peculiar  cysts,  or  in  the  intestinal  canal.  Stickle- 
backs are  often  seen  distended  to  an  unusual  size  by  a  species  of  B.  which  lies  free  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen;  but  in  the  stickleback  its  joints  and  sexual  organs  always 
remain  undeveloped;  it  is  only  wlien  the  stickleback  lias  been  digested  in  a  bird's  stom- 
ach, that  the  B.,  released,  and  finding  itself  at  last  in  suitaule  circumstances,  acquires  its 
mature  form,  becoming  an  inhabitant  of  the  bird's  intestines.  Only  one  species  of  B. 
occurs  in  man.  B.  hitui<,  Avhich  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the  common  tapeworm  by 
tlie  different  form  of  its  segments,  but  has  i)een  often  confounded  with  another  species 
of  tape-worm,  under  the  name  of  broad  tape-worm.  The  segments  are  much  broader 
than  they  are  long,  and  each  contains  organs  of  reproduction.  The  worm  is  strictly 
androgynous.  It  is  scarcely  known  in  Britain,  but  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  and  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  15  ft.  or  ui)V7ards;  and  a  coil  of  these 
worms  is  not  unfrequently  expelled  at  once  from  the  patient.  The  B.  is,  however,  much 
more  easily  expelled  than  the  true  tape-worms.  The  same  means  iU"e  employed.  The 
geographical  distril)ution  of  this  worm,  which  is  most  frequent  in  low  marshv  countries, 
has  led  to  the  conjecture,  that  its  youngest  brood  may  inhabit  some  of  the  smallest 
aquatic  animals,  and  that  it  may  find  its  way  into  human  beings  by  their  eating  salads, 
fruit  which  grows  near  the  ground,  or  the  like. 

BOTH  WELL,  a  co.  in  Ontario,  Canada,  on  lake  Erie  and  St.  Clair  river;  traversed 
by  the  Great  Western  railway;  547  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  20,701.  Petroleum  is  one  of  the 
chief  productions. 

BOTHWELL,  a  small  village  in  Bothwell  parish,  in  Lanarkshire,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Clyde,  8  m.  e.s.e.  of  Glasgow.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  the  celebrated  bridge, 
the  place  of  the  bloody  encounter  between  the  Covenanters  and  Monmouth  in  1G79, 
when  the  former  were  defeated.  Near  the  village  are  the  magnificent  Norman  ruins  of. 
Bothwell  castle,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Clyde  washes  the  fine  scenery  of  "  Bothwell 
bank,"  celebrated  in  Scottish  song.     Pop.  '71^  1209. 

BOTHWELL,  James  Hepburn,  fourth  earl  of,  was  b.  about  1526.  On  his  father's 
death  in  1556,  he  succeeded  to  the  great  inheritance  which  made  the  earl  of  Bothwell 
the  most  powerful  nolile  in  the  s.  of  Scotland.  At  first,  he  opposed  the  reformation 
party,  but  on  their  accession  to  power  he  easil}'  changed  his  jiolitics;  and,  in  1561. 
formed  one  of  the  deputation  of  lords  sent  to  convey  the  youthful  queen  of  Scotland 
to  her  kingdom.  He  was  shortly  after  made  a  privy-councilor;  but  his  violence  and 
misconduct  soon  became  intolerable,  and  he  was  ordered  to  quit  Edinburgh.     In  Mar., 
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1562,  he  and  the  earl  of  Arran  were  committed  to  the  castle  for  conspiring  to  seize  tlie 
queen's  person.  B.  made  liis  escape,  was  rocaptiire<I  at  Holy  island,  again  got  free,  and 
sailed  to  France.  He  six-edily  returned,  but  linding  .Moray  close  on  his  trail,  embarked 
for  tiie  continent.  Not  appearing  at  his  trial,  he  was  outlawed.  In  I.")!)"),  idler  the 
queen's  marriage  witli  Daridey,  he  re-apiieared,  and  having  strongly  csi)ou.scd  her  cau.se 
against  .Moray  and  his  party,  was  suddenly  restored  to  favor,  and  even  high  iidluence. 
In  Oct.,  156(>,  while  performing  a  judicial  tour  in  Liddesdale,  he  was  attacked  and 
wounded,  and  the  queen  manifested  her  interest  in  his  danger  by  riding  20  m.  and 
back  to  see  him,  a  journey  which  brought  ou  a  dangerous  fever.  At  Craigniillar.  some 
time  after,  B.  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  overrule  her  objections  to  a  divorce  from 
Darnley.  A  more  thorough-going  method  was  (jpen  to  him,  and  on  the  nifjht  of  0th 
Feb.,  1567,  Darnley  was  blown  up  at  the  Kirk  of  Field.  The  public  voice  loudly 
charged  B.  with  the  murder,  but  he  was  not  formally  indicted  till  the  28th  March.  He 
came  to  the  trial  attended  by  4000  followers,  and  received  an  easy  acquittal.  Two  days 
after,  he  carried  the  sword  of  state  before  the  queen  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  and 
at  its  close,  all  his  lands  and  offices  were  confirmed  to  him,  in  con.sideration  of  his  "gret 
and  manifold  gude  service  done  and  performit  not  only  to  her  hienes'  honour,  well,  and 
estimatioun,  but  alsua  to  the  comone  well  of  the  realme  and  leiges  thairof."  At  a 
supper  on  the  following  night,  the  leading  nobles  signed  a  bond  appioving  of  Bothwell's 
acquittal,  and  commending  him  as  a  fit  husband  to  the  queen,  pledging  tliemselves  to 
stand  by  him.  On  the  2Gth  April,  B.,  accompanied  by  a  strong  force,  carried  off  the 
queen  to  Dunbar  ca.stle;  on  the  6th  May  he  was  divorced  from  his  Avife;  and  on  the  15th 
liis  marriage  with  Mary  was  solemni/.ed  at  Holyrood.  He  had  previously  been  created 
duke  of  Orkney.  His  guilty  triumph  was  very  short;  the  wrath  of  the  nation  was 
roused;  at  the  end  of  oiie  month,  Mary  was  a  prisoner  in  Edinburgh,  and  B.,  pursued 
in  his  voyage  to  the  Orkneys,  tied  to  Denmark.  There  he  was  seized,  imprisoned,  and 
died  in  l"576,  leaving  no  heirs.     His  titles  and  estates  were  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

BOTOCU'DOES,.  or  Aymbores,  a  Brazilian  people  on  the  Rio  Doce  and  Rio  Parde, 
wlio  are  said  to  resemble  Chinese.  There  arc  about  4000  of  them;  l)rave  but  treacher- 
ous, and  troublesome  to  the  government.  They  have  the  hideous  custom  of  wearing  a 
block  of  wood  in  the  lower  Up,  forcing  the  lii)"to  project  2  or  3  m.  in  a  right  angle  to 
the  jaw;  they  also  wear  great  wooden  oruameuts  in  their  ears.  All  the  B.,  except  a 
few  who  are  civilized,  go  naked. 

BOTONE,  or  Botonny.  In  heraldry,  a  cross  botone  i%  a  cross  of  which  the  ends  are 
in  the  form  of  buds  or  buttons. 

BOTOSHAN',  or  Bootusiia'ni,  a  city  in  Roumania,  60  m.  n.  w.  of  Jassy;  pop.  '60. 
28.117.  It  contains  a  hospital  and  many  churches  and  synagogues,  and  is  the  scat  of 
an  important  fair. 

BO  TREE,  the  name  given  in  Ceylon  to  the  Peepul  (q.v.)  of  India  (feus  rthfjomt). 
It  is  held  sacred  by  the  Buddhists,  and  planted  close  by  every  temple,  atti-acting  almost 
as  much  veneration  as  the  statue  of  Buddha  itself.— The  B.  T.  of  the  sacred  city  Anara- 
japoora,  is  in  all  probability  the  oldest  tree  in  the  world,  of  which  the  age  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  historical  evidence.  It  was  planted  in  288  B.C.,  and  sir  James  Emerson 
Tennent,'in  his  work  on  Ceylon,  published  in  185'J,  gives  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
tree  was  then  really  the  wonderful  age  of  2147  years;  and  refers  to  historic  documents 
in  which  it  is  mentioned  at  different  dates,  as  182  a.d.,  228  a.d.,  and  .so  on  to  the  present 
day.  This  tree  is  invested,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Buddhists,  with  wonderful  sanctity. 
"To  it,"  .says  sir  James,  "  kings  have  even  dedicated  their  dominions  in  testimony  of 
their  belief  that  it  is  a  branch  of  the  identical  tig-tree  under  which  Golama  Buddha 
reclined  at  Uruwelava  when  he  underwent  his  apotheosis."  Its  leaves  are  carried  away 
as  treasures  by  pilgrims;  but  it  is  too  sacred  to  be  touched  with  a  knife,  and  therefore 
they  are  only  gathered  when  they  fall. 

BO  TREE,  Peepul,  the  sacred  fig-tree  of  Ceylon  and  Hindustan,  greatly  venerated 
bv  Buddhists.  It  bears  a  small  fig  of  litte  value,  but  its  sap  is  rich  in  caoutchouc.  The 
tree  is  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  lac  msect,  and  a  2;reat  (piantity  of  lac  coloring  matter  is 
gathered  from  the  branches.  There  is  a  B.T.  in  Ceylon  which  it  is  supposed  was 
planted  nearly  three  centuries  before  our  era. 

BOTRYCHIUM,  a  cenus  of  ferns,  of  the  division  opMor/lossea' ,  having  the  f^f ore-cases 
(or  seed-vessel.^^)  distiiict.  sub-globose,  clustered  at  tlie  margin,  and  on  one  side  of  a  pin- 
nated mcMs  (an  altered  frond),  2-valved.  without  any  trace  of  an  elastic  ring,  and  open- 
ing transversely.  The  only  British  species  B.  hnmria,  Moonwort,  a  little  plant,  iM'etfy 
frequent  in  di'y  mountain  pasture,  but  not  applied  to  any  particular  use.  A  .-pecics 
■more  worthy  of  notice  is  B.  nrciunrvm.o[  ^\\\\i-h  \hQ  geographical  distribution  i.s  very 
remarkable."  It  abounds  in  manv  parts  of  the  southern  states  of  America,  the  mountains  of 
Mexico,  etc.,  in  Australia,  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  as  the  Himalaya  mountains:  and  is 
found  also  in  Norway,  although  in  no  other  part  of  Europe.  It  is  large  and  succulent. 
and  is  boiled  and  eaten  in  the  Himalaya,  in  New  Zealand,  etc.  It  is  called  Rattle- 
snake Fern  in  some  parts  of  America,  "from  its  gi-owing  in  places  where  rattlesnakes 
are  found. 
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BOTRY'TIS,  a  genus  of  fungi,  of  the  division  hypJiomycetes,  containing  many  of  the 
plants  commonly  called  ]\Ioi,d  (q.v.)  and  oMildew  (q.v.).  The  plants  consibt  of  a 
mycelium  (see  Fungi)  of  more  or  less  entangled  threads,  which  are  composed  of  rows  of 
cells,  with  shoots  of  Ihe  same  nature  rising  up  from  them,  and  bearing  the  fruclifieation 
at  their  extremity.  Some  of  them  attack  the  libers  of  vegetable  fabrics,  such  as  linen 
and  cotton,  in  damp  places,  the  decayed  stems  of  plants,  decaying  fruit,  etc.  Some  are 
found  on  living  animal  tissues,  whether  always  previously  diseased  or  not  is  a  question 
still  unsettled,  although  the  probability  appears  to  be  that  they  make  their  appearance 
only  where  there  is  already  disease,  which,  however,  they  modify  or  entirely  change. 
A  remarkable  species  of  this  section  of  the  genus  is  the  Muscahdine  (q.v.),  or  Silk- 
worm Rot. — A  section  of  the  genus,  in  many  respects  of  particular  interest,  and  which 
some  botanists  have  endeavored  to  separate  into  a  distinct  genus,  consists  of  species 
which  grow  among  living  vegetable  tissues.  The  threads  of  the  myccUum  creep  among 
the  loo.se  cells  of  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  send  up  their  fertile  shoots  through 
the  stomata  (see  Leaves  and  Stcmata).  Many  of  the  species  are  extremely  destructive 
to  particular  plants,  as  B.  paraifitiav  to  turnips.  But  B.  infet<taTi!f  is,  of  all  the  species, 
the  subject  of  greatest  interest,  the  potato  disease  being  conlidcntly  ascribed  to  it  by 
some  observers,  among  whom  is  sometimes  named  Mr.  Berkeley,  and  the  opinion  of  no 
living  botanist  is  entitled  to  greater  respect  upon  a  point  connected  with  this  branch  of 
the  science;  but  Mr.  Berkeley  himself  states  his  opinion  very  guardedly.  "Tlu;  decay 
of  the  leaves  and  haulm  in  the  potato  murrain,"  he  says,  "is  certainly  due  to  botryHH 
infestans  ;  and  its  appearance  in  the  diseased  tissues  of  the  tubers,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  makes  it  at  least  probable  that  it  has  a  close  connection  with  that  destructive  mur- 
rain, which,  in  many  instances,  docs  not  appear  alone,  but  accompanied  by  other  dis- 
eases. The  mold  may  be  traced  spreading  round  the  edges  of  the  brown  spots  on  the 
leaves,  and  soon  destroying  the  tissue  on  which  it  was  developed."  (Art.  Botrytia  in 
Morton's  Cydopadia  of  Agriculture.)  The  destruction  results  not  only  from  the  fungus 
feeding  upon  the  juices  of  the  plant,  but  from  its  obstructing  the  elaboration  of  the  sap 
and  all  the  processes  which  in  a  healthy  state  take  place  at  the  surface  of  the  leaf. — The 
whole  subject  of  the  propagation  of  fungi  of  this  kind  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
They  are  indeed  seen  to  produce  seeds  (or  spores)  in  great  abundance,  but  the 
doubtful  question  is,  how  these  reach  the  jdace  where  they  are  to  grow,  whether  from 
the  surface  of  the  leaf,  to  which  it  is  objected  that  the  stomata  are  too  small  to  admit 
them,  or,  as  Mr.  Berkeley  thinks,  from  withm  the  plant.     See  Potato  Disease. 

BOTTA,  Carlo  Giuseppe  Guglielmo,  an  Italian  poet  and  historian,  b.  in  1766  at 
S.  Giorgio  del  Clmavese,  in  Piedmont.  He  studied  medicine  in  Turin.  In  1794,  he 
became  a  physician  to  the  French  army,  and  in  1799,  he,  Carlo  Aureiio  de  Bossi,  and 
Carlo  Giulio,  were  appointed  the  provisional  government  of  Piedmont.  They  were 
known  as  11  frianuirato  de  tre'  (Jarli.  After  the  battle  of  Marengo,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Piedmontese  Cousulta.  In  the  Corps  Ley idatif,  he  gave  offense  to  IS apoleon,  by 
designating  his  government  as  despotic.  In  1830,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  native 
town,  and  was  pensioned  by  Charles  Albert.  He  died  in  Paris,  10th  Aug..  1837.  Of  his 
works  of  earlier  date,  the  following  may  be  mentioned,  in  which  his  admirable  historic 
style  is  gradually  developed:  Description  de  l' lie  de  Corfu  (2  vola.,  Par.  1799);  Souvenirs 
d'un  Voyage  en  Dalmntie  (Tur.  1803);  Precis  Historiciiie  de  la  Maison  de  Snxoie  (Par.  1803): 
Histoire  de  VAmerique  (Par.  1809).  His  epic  poem  in  twelve  books,  11  CainiUo  o  Ycjo 
Conquistata  (Par.  1816),  was  also  favorably  received.  But  his  most  important  works  are 
his  Storin  d  Italia  dal  1789  al  1814  (Par.  1834),  which  has  gone  throngli  many  editions, 
and  for  which  he  received  the  quinquennial  prize  of  1000  Tuscan  dollars,  founded  by 
the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  II.  in  1814,  in  the  Accademia  della  Crusca  at  Florence; 
his  lIi'<toire  des  Peuples  cVItalie  (3  vols.,  Par.  1825),  in  which  he  denies  to  the  Chris 
tian  religion  and  to  philosophy  the  credit  of  having  civilized  Euiope,  and  ascribes 
it  to  the  restoration  of  learning;  and  the  Storia  d' Italia  ded  1490  al  1814  (20  vols..  Par. 
1832),  which  consists  of  Guicciardini's  work  (1490-1534),  Botta's  continuation  of  it 
(1535-1789),  and  the  above-mentioned  Storia  d' Italia. 

BOTTA,  Paul  Emile,  a  distinguished  French  archaeologi-st  and  traveler,  the  son  of 
tlie  preceding,  was  b.  in  1805.  While  yet  young,  he  undertook  a  voyage  round  the 
world,  and  remained  long  about  the  western  coasts  of  America,  where  he  zealously 
collected  treasures  of  natural  history.  In  the  year  1830  he  went  to  Egypt,  where  he 
entered  into  the  service  of  Mehemet  All  as  a  physician,  and  in  this  capacity  accom- 
panied the  Egyptian  expedition  to  Sennaar.  Here  he  formed  a  verv  considerable 
zoological  collection,  with  which  he  returned  to  Cairo  in  1833.  The  French  govern- 
ment now  appointed  him  consul  in  Alexandria,  from  which  he  undertook  a  journey 
to  Arabia,  the  results  of  which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  a  work  entitled  Relation  d'n'n 
Voyage  dans  V  Yemen,  cntrepris  lS'i7,  povr  le  Museum  d'Histoire  liaturelle  de  Paris  (Par. 
1844).  From  Alexandria  the  government  sent  him  as  consular  agent  to  ]\Iosul.  and  at 
thi.s  pl.ace,^  .it  the  instigation  of  the  German  orientalist  .lulius  Mohl.  he  commenced  a 
series  of  discoveries  which  form  an  epoch  in  arclncological  science.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1843,  B.  began  his  diggings  in  the  heaps  of  ruins  near  the  Tigris,  for  monuments 
of  Assyrian  antiquity,  and  tlie  Journcd  Asiatique  soon  contained  acc(mnts  of  the  suc- 
cess with  which  his   enterprise  and  perseverance  were    rewarded,  and  also   disquisi- 
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tions  on  the  extremely  difficult  subject  of  tlic  cuneiform  -writing  of  the  Assyrians, 
which  afterwards  appeared  as  a  separate  puhliciition  under  tlie  title,  Mtmoires  de 
VEcriturc  Cuiu'ijonnc  A.f.xi/riaiiic  (Par.  lb'4H).  Tlie  French  government  took  up  the  mat- 
ter warmly;  a  practiced  drauglitsmnn  was  sent  out  for  tlie  purpose  of  niakiug  sketches 
upon  tiie  si)ot  of  the  sculpturi's  on  alabaster,  so  apt  to  fall  to  i)ieces;  and  a  coniniission 
of  learned  men  was  appointed,  for  the  i)urpose  of  conducting  the  i)iil)lication  of  a  mag- 
nificent arclurological  work,  which  shortly  afterwards  appeared  under  the  special  super- 
intendence of  B.  liimself,  with  the  title,  Moimment  de  JS'lnicr,  dt'rotiicrt  tt  dccrit  par 
Botta,  ri/cmiri''  et  desxine  par  Flandin  (Par.  1849-50).  In  1848,  he  publislied  the  Inscrip- 
tions di'ajiircrli'.i  a  Khoi'sidjad.  In  1846,  B.  was  appointed  consul  at  Jerusalem,  and 
in  1857  at  Tripoli.  He  returned  to  France  in  1868,  and  died  at  Acheres,  near 
Poissy,  in  1870.  Altliough  in  abundance  of  results  B.  was  far  exceeded  by  Layard 
(q.v.),  yet  he  certainly  deserves  the  praise  of  having  laid  the  foundation  of  Assyrian 
archa-ology.     See  Assykia. 

BOTTA,  YiNCENZO,  ph.d.,  b.  1818,  in  Piedmont;  professor  of  philosophy  in  Turin, 
and  in  1849  a  member  of  the  Sardinian  parliament.  He  came  to  the  United  States  sev- 
eral years  ago,  and  became  professor  of  the  Italian  languagL'  and  literature  in  New  York 
university.  He  is  the  author  of  I'he  American  (^uedion,  JJixcoarse  on  the  Life  of  Count 
Cacour,  l)ajtfc  as  a  Philosopher,  Patriot,  and  Statesman,  etc. 

BOTTAEI,  Giovanni,  a  learned  Italian  prelate,  was  b.  at  Florence,  Jan.,  15,  1689. 
lie  studied  ancient  literature  and  eloquence  under  Biscioni,  and  subsequenlh^  applied 
himself  to  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  theology.  He  soon  obtained  a  gi'eat  reputation 
for  the  delicacy  and  purity  of  his  style.  Tlie  Delia  Crusca  academy  intrusted  him  with 
the  care  of  a  new  impression  of  its  famous  dictionary.  This  extensive  work  occupied 
B.  and  his  collaborateurs  several  years,  and  proved  of  extreme  service  to  the  Italian  lan- 
guage. In  1780,  he  went  to  Borne,  where  he  was  made  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history 
and  of  controversy  in  the  college  of  La  Sapieuza.  He  also  took  i)art  in  the  labors  of  the 
geometer  Manfredi,  when  the  latter  was  engaged  in  determining  the  level  of  the  Tiber. 
Clement  XII.  appointed  him  librarian  of  the  Yatican,  and  Benedict  ^lY.  canon  of 
Santa  INIaria  Transteverine.  He  died  at  Home,  3d  June,  1775.  The  woi'ks  of  which  B. 
was  eitlier  the  author  or  editor  are  very  numerous;  the  principal  are  his  edition  of 
Virgil  from  the  Yatican  MS. ;  his  elaborate  treatises  on  the  catacombs  of  Rome  and  on 
the  Yatican;  his  Del  Musco  CapitoliiKj;  and  his  dissertations  on  Dante,  Boccaccio,  and 
Livy. 

BOTTGER,  or  BoTTCirRR,  or  Bottigf.r,  Jon.  Feiedr.,  by  whom  the  art  of  porcelain 
maiuifacture  was  very  nuich  improved  in  Germany  in  the  beginning  of  last  century,  was 
b.  in  1681  or  1682  at  Schkiz,  in  the  territory  of  Keuss.  His  father  was  master  of  the 
mint  at  ^Magdeburg  and  at  Schleiz.  He  was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecarj'  in  Berlin,  but 
became  an  enthusiast  in  the  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  for  which  he  neglected 
everj'thinir  else,  thereby  involving  himself  in  many  difficulties,  and  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  authorities,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Berlin,  to  escape  the  risk 
of  being  punished  as  an  adept.  He  found  protectors  and  patrons  at  the  court  of  Saxony, 
and  received  large  sums  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  experiments  in  alchemy.  Disap- 
pointment ensuing,  as  he  did  not  succeed  in  making  gold,  he  was  called  upon  to  reveal 
his  secret  in  writing,  and  handed  in  a  manuscript  full  of  mystical  nonsense,  but  in  which 
he  expressed  hmiself  with  the  air  of  one  completely  master  of  his  subject.  The  king, 
however,  was  dissatisfied  with  this  production,  of  which  he  appreciated  the  worthless- 
ness.  and  readily  consented  to  a  request  of  the  count  of  Tschirnhausen,  who  desired  to 
avail  himself  of  the  skill  which  he  believed  B.  really  to  possess,  for  experiments  upon 
clays,  with  a  view  to  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  B.  was  compelled,  accordingl}',  to 
enter  upon  tliese  experiments,  of  which  the  celebrated  Meissen  (q.v.)  porcelain  was  the 
result.  See  Pottery.  But  as  a  security  against  the  revelation  of  the  art  of  making  it, 
he  and  his  assistants  were  treated  as  prisoners,  and  when  Saxony  was  invaded  by  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden  in  1706,  they  were  secretly  removed  from  Dresden  to  Konigstein.  His 
success  was,  however,  rewarded  with  large  presents,  which  he  soon  squandered.  He 
died  on  13th  Mar.,  1719. 

BOTTICEL'LI.  Sandro  (for  Alessandro),  b.  1447;  a  Florentine  pninter,  called  one 
of  the  most  original  and  fascinating  of  that  school.  He  w-astheson  of  Mariano  Filipcpi, 
but  took  the  name  B.  from  a  goldsmith  with  whom  he  served  Avhen  a  boy.  From  the 
goldsmith  he  w'ent  to  study  undei-  the  iiainter  Lippo  Lippi,  after  whose  death  he  worked 
independently.  All  of  B.'s  creations  are  colored  with  an  expression  of  eager  and  wistful 
melancholy,  of  which  it  is  hard  to  penetrate  the  sense,  and  impossible  to  escape  the  spell. 
He  was  an  artist  of  immense  invention  and  great  industry.  In  color  B.  was  rich  and 
fanciful,  often  using  gold  to  enrich  the  lights  on  hair,  tissues,  and  foliage,  with  exquisite 
rfifect,  and  no  one  ever  painted  flowers  with  more  inspired  affection.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  unknown. 

BOTTIGEE,  IvARTy  August,  one  of  the  most  erudite  and  thoughtful  areha?ologists  of 
Germany,  wash.  8th  June.  1760,  at  Beichenbach,  in  Saxony.  He  studied  at  Leipsic.  In 
1791,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Herder,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  gymnasium, 
and  consistorial  councilor  at  Weimar.      Here  he  enjoyed  the  stimulating  society  of 
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Schiller,  Herder,  "NVielaiul,  Goethe,  and  others.  His  literary  activity  at  this  period  was 
prodigious,  lie  edited  several  journals,  and  wrote  multitudes  of  reviews,  biographical 
notices,  etc.,  for  the  ^lllfj<meine  Zeitung.  In  1804,  B.  was  called  to  Dresden,  where  lie 
began  to  d(,'liver  lectures  ou  special  branches  of  classical  atitiipiities  and  art.  The  lesult 
of  these  was:  Ifmyjiirsex  on  Archd'ology  (Dresden,  18UT);  On  Miixrx/nx  and  Colli rtii/nx  oj 
AntiqHcii(\,vi\).,  1808);  The  Aldobraiuliniaii  Marriage  Festival  (i\  niythico-allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  a  pictun.'  discovered  by  a  member  of  the  Florentine  family  of  Aldobrandini, 
representing  a  Komau  mariiage, — Dresden,  1810);  Ihonghti*  on  the  A  rrhaohifni  of  Painting 
(Dresden,  1811);  and  the  Mythology  of  Art  (Dresden,  1811).  In  1814,  appearetl  h'is  Lectures 
an  the  JJresden  Gallery  of  Anfignea  (DiX'udvn);  m  1821-25,  his  Anialihea,  or  Mnxenin  of 
Mythokigical  Art,  etc.  (Leip.);  and  in  182(5,  his  Tltmightx  on  Mythological  .-l/-/ (Dresden  and 
Leipsic).  In  1832,  B.  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  institute.  He  died  ]7ih  Nov., 
1835.     His  \vork.s,  both  iu  Latm  and  German,  have  been  collected  and  edited  by  Sillig. 

BOTTLE  {Yr.hojiteille.  which  is  the  dim.  of  hottc  or  boute  [allied  to  l-^ng.  biiti^  a  vessel), 
a  vessel  generally  of  a  round  shape,  with  a  narrow  neck,  for  holding  licjuids.  Bottles  are 
now  usually  made  of  glass  or  eariiienware;  but  the  lirst  bottles  were  made  of  the  skins  of 
animals,  mostly  goats — of  this  kind  were  the  bottles  si)()ken  of  in  Scripture.  Skin  bottles 
are  still  used  in  southern  Europe  for  the  Uansport  of  wine,  and  by  tribes  of  Africiv  and 
Asia  for  carrying  water.  The  ancient  Egyptians  made  bottles  of  iiiost  elegant  form  and 
exquisite  workman.ship  of  alabaster,  stone,  gold,  ivory,  and  other  substances.  The 
Italian  peasants  carry,  slung  round  their  necks,  bottles'  made  of  the  rind  of  the  gourd, 
which,  when  dry,  is  as  hard  as  wood.  Bottles  made  of  glass  w  ill  be  treated  of  under 
Glass. 

BOTTLE  CHART,  Bottle  Papers.  A  bottle  chart  purports  to  show  the  track  of  sealed 
botik's  thrown  from  ships  into  the  sea.  It  is  a  well-known  practice  to  throAv  sealed  bottles 
containing  some  intelligence  into  the  sea  during  long  voyages,  in  the  hope  that  tliese 
fragile  messengers  may  be  picked  up,  and  their  intelligence  reach  its  jn-oper  destination. 
The  friMpieney  of  tliese  instances  at  length  led  to  the  inference,  that  by  such  means  the 
determination  of  currents  might  he  illustrated.  Lieut.  Becher,  an  English  naval  officer, 
has  the  merit  of  having  constructed,  in  1843,  a  chart  of  bottle-voyages  in  the  Atlantic, 
his  facts  being  drawn  from  the  numerous  cases  that  had  occuired.  The  time  which 
elapses  between  the  launching  of  the  bottle  from  the  ship  and  the  finding  it  on  shore,  or 
picking  up  by  some  other  ship,  has  varied  from  a  fuw  days  to  sixteen  years;  Avhile  the 
straight-line  distance  between  the  two  points  has  varied  from  a  few  m.  to  5000  miles. 
Of  the  actual  length  of  the  curved  line  followed  by  the  bottle,  little  or  nothing  is  known; 
but  some  are  believed  to  have  exceeded  8000  miles.  The  B.  C  has  been  re-tciited  and 
re-engraved  from  time  to  time,  and  published  in  the  JS'autical  Magaziiu-;  it  is  marked  by 
several  hundred  straight  lines,  each  drawn  from  the  lat.  and  long,  of  immersion  to  the 
lat.  and  long,  of  the  finding. 

BOTTLE-GLASS.    See  Glass. 

BOTTLE-GOUaD,  Lagcnnna,  from  Lat.  lagena,  a  bottle,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  cicurbitacca' {q.r.),  x\qm-\\  allied  to  the  gourd  (q.v.)  genus  (("ccwrZ^zYa),  in 
which  it  was  until  recently  included.  ~  One  of  the  most  marked  distinctions  betweeu 
them  is  the  very  tiup.id  border  of  the  seeds  of  the  bottle-gourds,  which  have  also  all  the 
anthers  separate,  and  have  white;  flowers,  whilst  those  of  the  gouids  proper  are  yellow. 
TJie  common  bottle-gourd,  or  false  calabash  {lagenaria  rvlgarix),  is  a  nntive  of  India, 
but  is  now  common  "almost  everywhere  in  warm  climates.  It  is  a  climbing  nni.';ky- 
scented  annual,  clothed  with  soft  "down,  having  its  flowers  in  clusters,  and  a  large  fruit, 
from  1  to  even  6  ft.  in  length,  which  is  usually  shaped  like  a  bottle,  an  urn,  or  a  club. 
The  fruit  has  a  hard  rind,  and  when  the  pulp  is  removed,  and  the  rind  dried,  it  is  used 
in  many  countries  for  holding  water,  and  is  generally  called  a  calal/ath  (q.v.).  The 
bottle-gourd,  in  its  wild  state," is  very  bitter  and  poisonous,  and  even  in  cultivation, 
some  of  its  varieties  exhibit  not  a  little  of  the  bitterness  and  purgative  properties  of  colo- 
cynth(q.v.).  Other  varieties,  however,  have  a  cooling  edible  pulp.  This  is  most  per- 
fectly the  case,  in  general,  with  those  which  attain  the  greatest  luxuriance.  The  bottle- 
.courd  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  about  the  close  of  the  16t.h  c.  but  it 
requires  for  its  advanta.sreous  cultivation  a  warmer  climate  than  that  of  any  part  ol  Britain, 
where,  although  it  succeeds  well  enough  on  a  hotbed,  it  is  chiefly  known  :;s  an  object  of 
curiositv.  It  is,  however,  much  cultivated  in  wanner  countries  as  an  esculent,  and  is 
an  important  article  of  food  to  the  poorer  Arabs,  who  boil  it  with  vinegar,  or  make  a 
pudding  of  it  in  its  own  rind  with  rice  and  meat. 

Another  species.  L.  idololatnca,  is  a  sacred  plant  of  the  Hindus,  much  employed  in 
their  religious  ceremonies. 

BOTTLEHEAD  (synon.  Botilenoxr,  Botfle-hended  Whale.  Bottle-nmted  Whale,  or  Beaked 
WhaU).  a  cetaceous  animal  occasionally  but  rarely  met  with  on  the  British  coasts,  and 
on  those  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  was  until  recently  placed  in  the  genus  delphi- 
nus  by  naturali.sts.  and  is  still  ranked  among  the  delphinidfp  or  (\n]Yth\n  fq.  v.)  family; 
but  some  of  its  characters  appear  to  make  it  a  connecting-link  between  them  nnd  the 
halmnid<e.  or  true  whales.  A  new  genus,  hyperoiidon  (the  nnme  of  which  is  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  refers  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  dentition),  has  been  erected  for  i4; 
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but  unfortunately  several  specific  names  have  been  adopted  l)y  different  aislliors — as  IT. 
Butzkopf,  II.  bahnx.  and  JL  HonJIorienm — to  the  increase  of  dittkulty  and  obscurity; 
whilst  it  appears  that  there  is  only  one  species  to  wliicli  they  equally  belong.  The  B. 
has  the  snout  produced  into  a  beak,  as  in  the  dolphins:  the  beak  is  short  and  strong; 
the  forehead  rises  suddenly  from  the  beak,  and  is  remarkably  elevated,  a  peculiarity 
wliich  is  owinu"  to  large  bony  crests  rising  over  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  teeth 
are  only  two  in  numl)er,  and  are  situateil  in  the  fore-part  of  the  lower  jaw,  pointed,  but 
mucli  enveloped  by  the  soft  parts,  and  sometimes  completely  hidden  among  them:  the 
palate  and  upper  jaw  are  furnished  with  little  hard  points  or  tubercles,  not  one  tenth  of 
an  inch  in  height,  which,  however,  have  been  doubtfully  regarded  as  a  kind  of  false 
teeth,  and  by  Cuvier  as  rudimentary  vestiges  of  wlialeboue.  There  is  a  dorsal  tin,  rather 
small  in  i)roportion  to  the  size  of  tlie  animal,  and  placed  farther  back  than  in  tlie  com- 
mon dolphin.  Tiie  blowhole  is  crescent-shaped,  the  points  of  the  crescent  directed  back- 
wards. Tlie  skin  is  smooth  and  glossy,  of  a  blackish  lead  color  on  the  back,  gradually 
becoming  lighter  on  the  sides,  and  whitish  on  the  belly.  The  animal  attains  a  length 
of  about  25  feet. 

The  B.  has  occasionally  been  caught  in  consequence  of  its  having  entered  harbors  or 
the  mouths  of  rivers.  One  w^as  caugiit  above  London  bri'^lge,  and  figured  and  described 
by  Hunter  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1787.  It  is  impossible  that  too  great  atten- 
tion can  be  paid  to  specimens  of  the  rarer  cetacea  caught  or  driven  ashore  on  anj'  part 
of  the  coast,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  obscurity  and  confusion  still  so  much  prevail- 
ing in  this  bi'anch  of  natural  history  may  soon  be  removed.  Photographj'  seems  to  afford 
new  facilities  for  an  exact  comparison  of  specimens,  of  which  advantage  ought  to  \^e 
taken;  and  eveiything  capable  of  being  preserved  should  be  so  carefully,  for  the  study 
of  naturalists.  There  is  a  splendid  skeleton  of  the  B.  in  the  museum  of  the  royal 
college  of  surgeons,  London. 

The  name  Bottle-nosed  "Wh»le  has  been  also  given  to  a  species  of  dolphin  (q.v.), 
delphinus  tursio,  which  is  occasionally  met  with  on  the  British  coasts. 

BOTTLE-NOSE  WHALE,  or  BoTTLEnEAD.  Ilyperaodon  bidens,  a  cetaceou.s 
inhabitant  of  the  n.  Atlantic,  sometimes  seen  in  deep  rivers.  It  is  seldom  as  much  a3 
20  ft.  long.  The  name  is  sometimes  given  to  a  species  of  dolphin,  delphinus  tursis, 
inhabiting  the  same  seas. 

BOTTLE  TREE,  StercuUa  rii.pcsfri.i,  a  native  of  Australia,  noted'^r  great  globular 
expansiour  between  the  ground  and  the  branches;  or,  where  the  soil  is  Mi^hout  rocks,  for 
a  trunk  in  the  shape  of  an  ordinary  bottle,  the  limbs  appearing  to  grow^  from  the  mouth. 

BOTTOM,  in  naval  language,  is  either  the  whole  ship  itself,  or  that  part  of  it  which  is 
under  water  when  laden.  Commodities  arc  often  said  to  be  imported  "in  foreign  bot- 
toms,"'or  in  '"British  bottoms;"  in  which  cases,  the  phrase  is  applied  to  the  whole  ship. 
A  "  full  ship,"  or  a  "  full  B.,"  denotes  such  a  form  given  to  the  lower  half  of  the  hull  as 
to  allow  the  stowage  of  a  large  amount  of  merchandise.  A  "  sharp  ship,"  or  a  "  shaip 
B.,"  implies  a  capacity  for  speed. 

The  w^ord  B.  is  also  applied  in  an  obvious  wa}'  to  the  bed  of  the  sea,  which  is  charac- 
terized as  rocky,  stony,  sandy,  coral,  mudd}',  ooz}',  etc.,  bottomed. 

BOTTOM  HEAT,  an  artificial  temperature  in  certain  soils  arising  from  the  fermen- 
tation or  decomposition  of  manure,  tan  bark,  leaves,  etc.,  buried  for  the  purpose,  and 
.■sometimes  heated  by  liot-water  pipes.  The  system  is  much  used  in  hot-houses  and.  for 
forcing  the  growth  of  tender  plants. 

BOTTOMRY,  Bond  or  Contract  op,  is  a  security  by  which  a  ship  itself  is  expressly 
mortgaged  and  pledged  by  the  owner  or  master,  or  hypothecated  for  repairs  to  the  ship, 
or  for  money  advanced  for  its  outfit,  or  otherwise  with  relation  to  it.  It  is  called  a 
security  by  B.,  because  the  bottom  or  keel  of  the  ship  is  figurativel}'  used  to  express  the 
whole  of  it.  The  loan  or  debt  is  repayable  only  in  the  event  of  the  ship's  safe  arrival  at 
the  port  or  destination;  and  in  consideration  of  this  risk,  the  lender  or  creditor  exacts  a 
premium,  the  amount  of  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  adventure.  If  the  ship  b« 
totally  lost,  the  lender  loses  his  money;  but  if  she  returns  safely,  he  recovers  his  prin- 
cipal, together  with  interest  at  the  rate  agreed  upon.  These  contracts  are  not  treated  as 
ordinary  mortgages,  and  preferred  according  to  the  order  of  date;  but  inversely,  the 
latest  is  preferred  to  the  preceding,  because  it  is  presumed  that  the  last  loan  saved  tlits 
ehip,  and  in  all  cases  necessity  alone  is  the  condition  of  the  contract. 

Such,  generally,  is  the  law  of  Great  Britain;  but  the  French  law  appears  to  be  differ- 
ent. By  that  system,  a  ship,  as  movable  property,  cannot  be  hypothecated,  but  remains 
subject  to  the  debts  of  the  seller  until  it  has  made  a  voyage  at  sea  under  the  name  and 
at  the  risk  of  the  new  purchaser,  unless  it  has  been  sold  under  a  decree;  and  it  is  a  rule 
that  the  sale  of  a  ship  at  sea  shall  never  prejudice  the  creditors  of  the  seller.  See 
Respondentia  and  Merchant  Shipping  Act. 

BOTTOMRY  (ante),  a  term  in  maritime  law.  The  act  of  congress  (July  29.  1850) 
declares  bills  of  sale,  mortgages,  hypothecations,  and  conveyances  of  vessels  invalid 
against  persons — other  than  th  *  grantor  or  mortgager,  his  heirs  and  devisees — not  having 
actual  notice  thereof,  unless  lecorded  in  the  office  of  the  collector  of  the  customs  where 
such  vessel  is  re^jistered  or  enrolled,  and  expressly  provides  that  the  lien  by  bottomry 
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on  any  vessel,  created  during  her  voyage  by  loan  of  money  or  materials  necessary  to 
rejiair  or  enable  such  vessel  to  prosecute  a  vo\'age,  shall  not  lose  priority,  or  he  in  any 
"Way  aileetcd  by  the  provision  of  that  act.  Seamen  have  a  lieu  prior  to  tiuit  of  the  holder 
of  a  bottomry  bond  for  their  ^vages  in  the  voyage  in  which  the  bottomi-y  was  incurred, 
or  in  an}' subsequent  voyage;  and  the  owners  are  also  personally  liable  for  seamen's 
wages.  If  the  holder  of  ihe  bottomry  bond  is  eomi)elled  to  satisfy  the  seamen's  lien,  he 
lias  a  right  to  compensation  from  the  owners,  and  it  has  been  held  that  he  has  a  lien 
upon  tlie  proceeds  of  the  ship  for  his  reimbursement. 

BOTTS,  Joiix  ]\IiNors  1802-68;  b.  Ya. ;  lawyer  and  politician,  elected  to  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature  in  184-i,  and  several  times  thereafter;  in  1839,  chosen  to  Congress, 
Avhere,  with  Hcnrj'  Clay,  he  supported  the  tariff,  the  distribution  of  public  lands,  etc. 
"When  president  Tyler  left  the  party  that  elected  him,  B.  left  him,  although  a  long-time 
personal  friend.  He  opposed  secession,  and  was  faithful  to  the  union  throughout  the 
reljelliou.  "When  that  ended  he  became  one  of  Jefferson  Davis's  bail.  He  published 
T/ic  Great  Rtbellion;  its  Secret  Uiatory. 

BOT'ZEN,  or  Bozkn  (Ital.  Bolzano),  an  important  trading  t.  of  the  Austrian  TjtoI. 
about  82  m.  n.n.e.  of  Trent.  B.  is  a  wa'll-built  town,  with  good  streets  and  arcatles;  and 
streams  of  pure  water  are  conducted  through  the  principal  thoroughfares,  in  little  canals. 
It  is  protected  from  the  inundations  of  a  moimtain-torrent  in  the  vicinity  by  a  strong 
wall  about  2  ni.  in  length.  Its  situation  on  the  Brenner  railway  and  at  the  junction  of 
the  roads  from  Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  makes  B.  an  important  entre])ot.  It 
has  manufactures  of  silk,  linen,  hosiery,  leather,  etc. ;  and  four  extensive  annual  fairs. 
Wine  and  fruits  iu  abundance  are  produced  in  the  environs.     Pop.  '69,  9357. 

BOTJCHAIN,  a  fortified  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nord,  12  m.  s.e.  of  Douai, 
intersected  by  the  Scheldt,  and  possessing  the  means  of  laying  the  adjacent  country  under 
Avater  iu  the  event  of  an  attack.  It  was  taken  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  1711,  and 
recaptured  by  the  French  iu  the  following  year,  to  whom  it  was  finall}'  ceded  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.  Pop.  '72,  1039,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  extracting  sugar  from 
beet-root,  and  iu  refining  salt. 

BOUCHER,  Francis,  a  French  painter  of  great  note  in  his  day,  was  b.  at  Paris  iirl704, 
and  after  studying  there  under  Francis  le  Moine,  he  went  to  Rome  to  prosecute  his  art. 
After  a  short  residence  there,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  on  the  death  of  Vanloo,  Avas 
appomted  principal  painter  to  Louis  XV.  B.  Avas  an  artist  of  much  abilitj',  and  equally 
facile  in  the  production  of  figure  or  landscape  pictures — a  facility,  however,  Avhich  was 
very  fatal  to  the  claims  his  genius  might  otherwise  have  had  on  posterity.  In  many  of 
his  paintings,  picturesque  effect  is  the  only  thing  sought,  no  matter  at  Avhat  cost  to  truth. 
He  has  been  called  the  Anacreon  of  painting,  on  account  of  the  amorous  character  of 
many  of  his  works:  mythological  and  pastoral  subjects  were  also  great  favorites  witli 
him.     At  his  death  in  i770,  he  Avas  director  of  the  French  academy. 

BOUCHER,  JoxATHAX,  1738-1804;  an  English  clergyman  who  came  to  Virginia  as 
a  private  teacher,  afterAvards  took  orders  and  Avas  a  rector  in  Maryland  just  before  the 
revolution;  his  loyalism  induced  him  to  return  to  England,  Avhere  he  became  vicar  of 
Epsom.  He  published  A  View  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  tJie  Amertcan  Bewlu- 
tioii,  dedicated  to  Washington;  and  a  Glossary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words. 

BOUCHER,  Pierre,  (Sieur  de  Boucherville),  b.  France,  1622,  d.  Canada,  1717; 
a  pioneer  and  Huron  mteqjreter  who  came  to  America  in  1G35  and  was  engaged  in  the 
wars  AAith  the  Iroquois.  He  was  sent  by  the  colony  as  deputj^  to  France  in  1661,  about 
Avhich  time  he  -published  &  JUstory  of  New  France.  He  was  ennobled  and  appointed 
governor  of  Three  Rivers.  He  was  a  brave  and  good  man,  the  ancestor  of  some  of  the 
most  important  families  in  Canada.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  addressed  to  his  chil- 
dren The  Adieus  of  Grandfather  Boucher. 

BOUCHER  DE  CREVECCEUR  PERTHES.  Jacques,  1788-1868;  a  French  archfe- 
ologist  and  Avriter  Avho  was  employed  by  Napoleon  on  scA'eral  diplomatic  errands.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  comedy,  several  tragedies,  articles  in  favor  of  free  trade,  etc.,  and 
was  president  of  the  societ3''of  emulation  at  Abbeville.  He  collected  Roman  and  Celtic 
antiquities,  presenting  them  to  the  government,  and  gained  much  celebrity  by  arclueo- 
logical  discoA-eries  and  bj'  his  Avork  On  the  Creation.  He  wrote  also  on  primitive  indus- 
tries and  arts,  on  antediluvian  antiquities  and  stone  implements,  besides  various  works 
of  the  imagination. 

BOTTCHES-DU-EHONE,  a  department  in  the  s.e.  of  France,  formerly  a  part  of  Provence, 
is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  in  lat.  43°  10'  to  43°  56' n.,  and  long.  4^  13'  to  5°  40' 
cast.  It  has  an  area  of  1970  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.,  in  '76,  of  556,379.  It  is  divided  into 
three  arrondis.^ements — Marseilles,  Aix,  and  Aries — which  are  subdiAidedinto  27  canton.'? 
and  108  communes.  Through  the  northern  and  eastern  districts,  the  maritime  x\lps, 
which  send  out  some  calcareous  ridges  southward,  slope  gently  doAvn  to  the  basin  of  the 
Rhone.  Towards  the  sea  shore,  there  are  several  plains  of  considerable  extent.  About 
one-half  of  the  department  is  under  cultivation;  heaths,  wood,  wastes,  and  Avater  occupy 
the  other  half.  "The  Rhone — which  between  Aries  and  the  sea  separates  into  scA'eral 
branches,  forming  a  delta,  called  lie  de  la  Camargue — and  its  affluent,  the  Durance,  are 
the  principal  rivers.     The  department  is  intersected  by  several  canals  of  importance,  and 
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the  aqueduct,  to  convoy  the  water  from  the  Durance  to  Marseilles  is  oTie  of  the  most  exten- 
sive wcjrk.s  of  tl)e  kind  in  existence,  being  no  less  than  51  ni.  long,  inehidlng  15  m.  of 
tunneling.  The  J Ic  de  Ui  Qii/nirf/uc  i)roduces  corn  and  rice,  and  allords  pasture  lor  huge 
numiicr.s  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  vine,  olive,  and  mulberry  also  Uirive  liere,  and  timber 
is  plenliiul.  The  soil  in  sonic  parts,  however,  is  strongly  impregnated  ^vilh  sail.  The 
great  plain  of  Crau,  which  extends  along  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhone,  is  stony  and 
arid,  except  in  a  few  spots,  where  the  vine  and  olive  are  successfully  cultivated.  Lesides 
the  Elang  de  Berre  (q.v.),  there  are  numerous  salt-lakes,  communicating  with  the  sea  by 
natural  or  arlillcial  channels.  Marble,  limestone,  and  gypsum  are  foiuul  in  theBouches- 
du-Bhoiie.  Leather,  hats,  perfumes,  soap,  olive-oil,  vinegar,  and  chemical  products  art, 
manufactured;  there  are  extensive  brandy -distilleries,  sugar-refineries,  and  salt  works, 
and  the  invjcUue  of  wine  is  large.  B.  has  au  active  commerce  with  the  Levant,  Africa, 
Spain,  and  the  West  Indies. 

BOUCICATJLT,  Dion,  dramatic  author  and  actor,  was  b.  at  Dublin  on  the  2Cth  of 
Dec,  1S',*2.  He  was  brought  up  under  the  guardianship  of  Dr.  Dionysius  I.ardner, 
the  well-known  pojiular  writer  on  science,  and  was  educated  at  University  college.  Lon- 
don, lie  produced  his  first  dramatic  work  very  early — before  he  was  19  years  old.  It 
was  signally  successful,  and  its  success  determined  his  career.  This  -was  Loudon  Aastir- 
ance.  It  was  first  performed  at.  Covent  Garden  theater  in  ]\Iar.,  1841;  and  it  has  ever 
since  remained  a  favorite  with  play-goers,  both  throughout  Great  Britain  and  in  Ameiica. 
Much  of  the  success  it  liad  in  London  must  be  ascribed  to  llie  admirable  acting  of  Mr. 
Charles  Mathews;  but  it  had  merits  of  its  own  sutlicient  to  secme  to  it  the  tavorablo 
verdict  of  the  public.  The  plot  was  slight,  but  ingenious;  it  abounded  in  comic  situa- 
tions; the  dialogue  was  brisk  and  sprightly;  there  was  no  lack  of  wit,  an<l  there  Avas 
perhaps  somewliat  too  much  of  those  flippancies  and  pleasant  impertinences  which  aver- 
age theater-goers  prefer  to  wit.  Once  embarked  in  the  career  of  a  play-writer,  B.  pro- 
duced piece  after  piece  in  rapid  succession,  and  greatly  increased  the  reputation  which 
his  first  attempt  had  brought  him.  Old  Head^s  and  Youikj  Hearts,  Love  in  a  3Jaze,  Used 
Up,  Dntin  XI.,  and  llie  Corsican  Biof hers  were  among  the  most  popular  of  hiseaily 
works.  Several  of  these  are  still  stock  pieces  at  our  theaters;  and  to  play-goers,  the 
mere  enumeration  of  their  names  will  show  that  B.  distinguished  himself  equally  in 
comed}^,  farce,  and  melodrama.  When  he  went  upon  the  stage,  as  he  soon  did,  he  added 
a  high  reputation  as  an  actor  to  the  reputation  he  had  previous!}'  gained  as  an  author. 
From  1853  till  1860  he  was  in  America,  where  his  popularity-  was  scarcely  less  than  it 
had  been  in  England.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1860,  he  produced  at  the  Adclphi 
theater,  a  play,  The  Colleen  Bairn,  which  proved  among  the  most  successful  of  modern 
times,  and  which,  if  not  the  first  of  a  new  school,  has  at  least  supplied  a  new  descriptive 
name  to  our  dramatic  literature.  The  Colleen  Beiwn  was,  happil}'  enough,  described  as 
a  "sensation  drama;"  its  interest  depended  largelj'  upon  scenery,  mainly  upon  staitling 
incidents  and  astounding  stage-effects.  It  was  not  a  Iiigh  kind  of  work,  or  fit  to  stancl 
the  tests  of  a  good  dramatic  piece,  as  nobody  knew  better  than  the  author;  but  it  suited 
the  public  taste,  and  the  author  made  a  fortune  by  it.  *It  has  been  performed  at  almost 
every  theater  in  the  united  kingdom;  it  had  a  great  run  in  America  too;  it  was' even 
translated  into  French,  and  brought  out  at  the  AmbigTi  theater  at  Paris.  Mr.  B.  subse- 
quently produced  at  the  Adclphi — of  which  he  wa.'^  "or  some  time  joint-manager  witli 
Mr.  B.  Webster — another  "sensation"  drama,  Tlie  Octoroon,  the  popularitj^  of  which 
was  only  inferior  to  that  of  The  Colleen  Baicn.  Having  quarreled  with  Mr.  Webster, 
he,  in  1862,  opened  a  new  theater  in  Loudon,  the  Westminster,  erected  on  the  site  of 
what  had  been  for  generations  known  as  Astley's  amphitheater;  but  this  speculation 
turned  out  unfortunate,  and  B.  was  ruined  by  it.  He  aiterwards  re-established  his  for- 
tunes by  new  plays,  brought  out  at  the  Princess's,  the  Holborn,  and  other  tlitaters,  in 
some  of  which  he  and  hisAvife — formerly  ]\Iiss  Kobertson,  a  vciy  popular  actress — took 
the  leading  parts.  The  Streets  of  London,  Hying  Send,  After  Bark,  and  the  Sheivghumn 
have  been  the  most  popular  of  his  recent  works,  all  of  which  are  of  the  "scn.salion" 
school,  with  which,  it  may  be  said,  he  first  familiarized  the  public.  He  has  written 
upwards  of  150  dramatic  pieces;  and  in  illustration  of  the  facility  Avith  which  he  has 
composed  works  which — all  deductions  made — are  of  considerable  merit,  it  may  be  said 
that  ho  lately  stated  to  a  royal  commission  that  he  would  undertake  to  write  plays  for 
all  the  theaters  in  London.  "He  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  writing  better  works  than  any 
he  has  yet  written;  but  he  found  the  public  taste  bad,  and  instead  of  making  thankless 
attempts  at  improving  it,  he  has  been  content  to  gratify  it;  and  in  fact  has  helped  to 
debauch  it.  As  an  actor,  B.  has  always  been  popular,  without  attaining  to  high  excel- 
lence in  his  vocation.  He  wants  some  natural  gifts,  without  which  a  man  cannot  be  a 
great  actor;  he  has  an  immobile  countenance,  an  indifferent  voice,  and  a  too  artificial 
manner.  Any  success  he  has  had  has  been  gained  by  the  soundness  of  his  judgmentand 
his  gi-eat  cleverness.     In  1876  he  went  to  live  in  New  York. 

BOUDINOT,  Elias,  ll.d.,  1740-1821;  a  descendant  of  the  French  _  Huguenots;  b. 
Philadelphia.  He  practiced  law,  and  was  an  early  advocate  of  colonial  liberty.  In 
1777,  congress  made  hira  commissary-general  of  the  prisoners,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  congress,  becoming  president  thereof  in  1783,  and  signing  the 
treaty  of  peace  the  next  year  in  his  ofllcial  capacit}'.     Washington  made  him  superin- 
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tendent  of  the  mint  in  1796,  hut  he  resigned  in  1805  and  retired  from  public  life.  He 
was  a  triLstee  of  Princeton  college,  to  which  he  gave  a  cabinet  of  natural  history.  la 
1812,  be  was  a  member  of  the  American  board  of  commissioner.s  for  foreign  missions, 
and  in  1816  lirst  president  of  the  American  Bible  society,  to  both  of  whicli  he  gave  large 
donations.  B.  wna  one  of  the  first  writers  to  favor  the  idea  that  the  American  Indlaus 
were  of  Jewish  origin,  to  which  end  he  published  The  f>(ar  of  the  West,  or  an  Effort  to 
Difcocer  t/ie  Lod  Trihex  of  hracl.  He  published  the  Arje  of  Jievoiutwn,  or  the  A^/e  of 
Heasoii  (Hi  Age  (f  Infidel  it  y,  and  other  less  important  works. 

BOUDOIB  (Fr.  bonder,  to  pout — hence  a  retired  corner),  a  lady's  small  private  apart- 
ment, iu  wliicb  she  receives  only  her  most  intimate  friends.  Boudoirs  became  particu- 
larlv  fashionable  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  so  continued  during 
tlic'foUowing  reign.  The  example  having  been  set  by  Madame  Pompadour,  JVIadamc 
Dubarri,  and  otlier  royal  mistresses,  it  became  indispensable  for  every  lady  of  lashioa 
to  have  lier  B.,  which  was  adorned  with  the  most  fantastic  luxuriousuess. 

BOUFAHIK,  a  village  of  Algeria,  in  the  province  of  Algiers,  and  16  m.  s.  of  Algiers. 
It  is  an  important  military  station  on  the  road  from  Algiers  to  Blidah  and  Oran.  It  has 
well-frequented  markets,  and  a  considerable  trade  iu  corn,  cotton,  olives,  oranges, 
tobacco,  raisins,  and  cattle.     Pop.  7650. 

BOTTFLERS,  Loiis  FR;VN(;'.vis,  Duke  of,  peer  and  marshal  of  France,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  generals  of  his  time,  was  b.  in  1644,  and  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  noble  families  of  Picardy.  He  began  his  military  career  as  a  lieut., 
and  rose  very  rapidly  from  one  rank  to  another.  Under  the  great  Conde,  Turenne, 
Crequi,  Luxembourg,  and  Catinat,  he  fought  with  distinction  in  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands.  His  defenses  of  Namur  in  1695  and  of  Lilla  in  1708,  are  famous.  The 
siege  of  the  former  place,  conducted  by  king  William  HI.  of  England,  cost  the  allie.s 
more  than  30,000  men;  and  although  Louis  XIV.  sent  to  B.  an  order  written  by  his  own 
hand  for  the  surrender  of  the  place,  yet  he  did  not  surrender  it  until  all  the  means  of 
defense  were  exhausted.  After  the  defeat  of  Malplaquet,  he  led  the  French  army  so 
ndrairably,  that  the  retreat  seemed  rather  a  triumph  than  the  consequence  of  a  lost  battle. 
He  was  a  man  of  highly  honorable  and  upright  character.  He  died  at  Foutainebleau  in 
1711. — His  son,  Joseph  Marie,  duke  of  Bouflers,  and  also  a  marshal  of  France,  b.  in 
1706,  d.  at  Genoa  in  1747. 

BOUFLERS,  Stanislas,  Marquis  de,  commonly  styled  the  chevalier  de  Bouflers,  was  b. 
at  Luneville  in  1737.  He  was  the  son  of  the  marquis  Bouflers-Kemiencourt,  Avho  was 
capt.  of  the  guard  to  Stanislas,  king  of  Poland,  and  his  mother  was  long  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  Polish  court.  He  himself  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
clever  and  agreeable  men  of  his  time.  He  entered  the  French  military  service,  and  was 
very  soon  raaile  governor  of  Senegal,  in  which  capacity  he  had  the  merit  of  introducing 
many  regulations  very  useful  to  the  colony.  Alter  his  return,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  light  literature  for  which  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  was  distinguished.  He  was  cho.sen 
a  member  of  the  national  assembly  in  1789,  in  which  he  displayed  great  moderation,  and 
made  some  most  judicious  proposals;  but  after  the  10th  of  Aug.,  1793,  he  forsook 
France.  He  was  hospitably  received  at  the  court  of  Prussia,  and  received  the  gift  of  a 
large  estate  in  Poland,  in  order  to  establish  upon  it  a  colonj^  of  French  exiles.  Having 
returned  to  France,  he  again  devoted  himself,  after  the  year  1800,  entirel}'  to  literature. 
In  1804,  he  entered  as  an  old  academician  into  the  institute  reorganized  by  Xapoleon. 
He  died  18th  .Jan.,  1815.  The  monument  on  his  grave  bears  the  follovving  inscription, 
dictated  by  himself:  Mesamis,  croyez  que  je  dors  (My  friends,  believe  that  I  sleep).  A 
collection  of  his  works  was  published  after  his  death  (8  vols.,  Par.  1815).  His  letter? 
from  Switzerland  deserve  to  be  particularly  mentioned;  and  from  this  work  an  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  amiable  character  and  intellectual  liveliness  of  its  author. 

BOUGAINVILLE,  a  baj%  i.sland,  and  strait,  so  called  from  the  French  navigator  of 
the  name  (q.v.),  a  contemporary  of  Cook. — 1.  Bay,  in  Patagonia,  on  the  n.  side  of  the 
strait  of  Magellan,  being  in  lat.  53'  35'  s.,  and  long.  70'  13  w\ — 2.  Island,  one  of  the 
Solomons,  in  the  w.  section  of  Polynesia,  sometimes  distinguished  from  the  e.  section 
as  Melanesia.  It  is  between  lat.  5'  30'  and  7"^  2'  s.,  and  in  long.  155°  e.,  bein_g  moun- 
tainous, well  wooded,  and  populous. — 3.  Strait,  in  the  Xew  Hebrides,  having  Mallicollo 
to  the  s.e.,  and,  to  the  u.w.,  Espiritu  Santo,  an  islet  of  63  m.  by  20,  which  now  appro- 
priates tiie  appellation  that  so  long  drifted  about  the  ocean  in  search  of  a  southern  con- 
tinent. 

BOUGAINVILLE,  Louis  Antoixe  de,  one  of  the  most  famous  navigators  of  France. 
was  the  son  of  a  notary,  and  was  b.  at  Paris,  11th  Nov.,  1739,  studied  there,  and  attained 
great  proficieucy  both  in  languages  and  science.  In  1754,  he  went  as  secretary  of  the 
French  embassy  to  London.  In  1756,  he  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
calm, to  whom  the  defense  of  Canada  was  intrusted.  At  the  head  of  a  select  detachment 
he  burned  an  English  flotilla;  and  through  his  advice  and  example,  a  corps  of  5000  French 
in  June,  1758,  successfully  withstood  an  English  army  of  24,000  men.  In  the  campaign 
of  1761  in  Germany,  he  served  with  distinction.  After  the  peace  he  entered  the  naval 
service,  in  which  he  soon  signalized  himself.  After  having  been  obliged  to  give  up  a 
project  which  he  had  formed  of  founding  a  settlement  on  the  Falkland  islands,  he  under- 
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took  a  voyairn  rouri'l  the  world  (15th  Doc,  1766,  to  16lh  Mar.,  1769)  with  a  frigate  and  a 
St.  Malo  transport,  tlio  lirst  voyag,;  round  the  world  which  tho  French  ever  accom- 
plislied.  He  ga%'e  an  account  of  it  in  his  DcKrription  d'uit  Voyafje  autoiir  da  Monde  (3  vols. , 
Par.  1771-72).  Geography  and  other  branches  of  science  were  enriched  by  it  witli  many 
discoveries.  In  the  Nortli  American  war,  B.  commanded  several  ships  of  the  line,  and 
in  1779  was  made  chef  (VfHradre;  in  tiie  following  year,  he  was  made  a  tirld-marshal 
in  the  army.  After  the  outltreak  of  the  revolution,  lie  retired  from  pul)!io  service, 
devoted  liimself  entirely  to  scientific  pui'suits,  and  died  i]lst  Aug.,  1811. 

BOUGHT  AND  SOLD  NOTES  arc  notes  of  sale  signed  hy  a  hroker  employed  to  sell 
goods,  and  by  whieli  the  bargain  through  him  is  compjetod.  The  following  is  the  form 
of  tiie  bouglit  and  sold  note: 

"  Sold  for  A.  11,  to  C.  D.,  250  firkins  butter,  at  100.9.  Shipped  in  the  month  of  July, 
and  payable  by  bill  at  two  months." 

These  notes  are,  in  fact,  tran.scripts  from  books,  in  which  it  is  the  practice  of  brok- 
ers to  enter  or  register  their  transactions.  The  bought  notes  and  the  sold  notes  are 
respectively  delivered  to  the  principal  parties;  and  as  they  contain  the  essential  parts  of 
the  bargain,  thej'  will  suffice,  in  the  absence  of  a  coi-rcsponding  eutry  in  the  broker's 
books;  Init  if  they  describe  the  particulars  differently  or  incfjrrectly,  as  one  species  of 
goods  for  another,  or  erroneously  state  the  terms,  no  contract  arises,  and  a  variation  of 
this  nature  cannot  be  corrected  \)y  a  reference  to  the  broker's  book. 

In  Scotland,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  such  signed  note,  but  the  contract  may  be 
proved  by  an}'  kind  .of  evidence,  verbal  (see  Pakule  Ea'idenck)  as  well  as  written,  the 
only  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  being  those  contained  in  acts  of  piirliamect  relative 
to  ships,  literary  proi)crty,  patents,  and  goods  bonded  in  the  queen's  warehouses.  See 
Broker,  Sale  of  Goods. 

BOUGHTON,  George  H.,  b.  England,  1836;  came  to  the  United  States  when  three 
years  old,  and  spent  his  early  years  in  Albany.  He  had  a  talent  for  drawing,  and  after 
finding  favor  for  a  few  paintings,  he  went  to  London  for  study  and  practice  lleturn- 
ing  to  New  York,  he  soon  became  known  as  a  rising  artist,  especially  by  "  Winter  Twi- 
light," and  the  "  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp."  To  qualify  in  genre  "painting,  he  studied 
two  3'ears  in  Paris,  and  in  1861  settled  in  London,  where  he  makes  his  headquarters. 
Besides  the  pieces  mentioned,  he  has  presented  "  Passing'  into  Shade,"  "Coming  from 
Church,"  "Cold  Without,"  "Morning  Prayer,"  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  "The  Idyl  of 
the  Birds,"  "The  lieturn  of  the  Mayflower,"  "Puritans  Going  to  CUiurch,"  "  Chirissa 
Harlowe,"  etc.     "  The  Idyl  of  the  Birds"  is  generally  considered  his  best  achievement. 

BOUGIE,  or  Bouoiah,  a  fortified  seaport  in  the  province  of  Constantine,  Algeria;  a 
town  of  great  antiquity,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Carthaginians.  Genseric 
built  walls  around  it  and  made  it  for  some  time  his  capital.  In  thc'lOth  c.  itwastlie 
greatest  commercial  cily  of  the  n.  African  coast;  and  in  the  12t!)  and  loth  c.  Italian  mer- 
chants had  their  own  warehouses  and  churches  there.  In  the  loth  c.  it  was  a  haunt  of 
pirates;  the  Spaniards  took  possession  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  c,  and  the  Turks 
dispossessed  the  Spaniards  in  1555.  Now  it  has  a  French  church,  hospital,  baiTacks,  mag- 
azine, and  a  fort ;  and  trade  iu  oil,  wine,  grain,  wax,  and  oranges.     Pop.  '73,  2820. 

BOUGIES  are  rods  of  metal  or  other  substances,  used  for  distending  contracted  mucous 
canals,  as  the  gullet,  bowels,  or  urethra.  See  Stricture.  For  tiie  urethra,  they  are 
frequently  of  German  silver,  or  pewter,  and  varj'  from  .125  to  .25  in.  in  diameter.  Still 
larger  sizes  are  used  by  many  surgeons.  The  following  directions  for  making  common 
non-metallic  B.  are  taken  from  South's  translation  of  Chelin's  Surgery:  "Apiece  of  fine 
linen,  which  has  been  already  used,  9  in.  long,  and  ^  in.  in  width,  according  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  bougie  to  be  made,  is  to  be  dipped  into  melting  plaster,  and,  when  a  little  cooled, 
spread  flat  and  even  with  a  spatula;  it  is  then  to  be  rolled  together  lietween  the  fingers, 
and  afterwards  between  two  plates  of  marble,  till  it  is  quite  firm  and  smooth.  The  bou- 
gie must  be  equally  thick  throughout  its  whole  length  to  about  1  in.  from  its  point. 
Bougies  are  also  made  by  dipping  cotton  threads  into  melted  wax  till  they  have  acquired 
sufficient  size,  after  which  they  are  rolled  between  marble  plates.  Bougies  are  also  made 
of  a  material  termed  'gum  elastic;' and  for  very  narrow  strictures,  catgut  is  often 
used." 

BOUGUES,  Pierre,  one  of  the  most  eminent  French  mathematicians  and  natural  phi- 
losophers of  his  time,  was  born  at  Croisic,  in  Bretagnc,  16th  Feb.,  1G98.  and  studied  in 
the  .lesuit  college  at  ^'annes.  In  1713,  he  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of  hydrog- 
raphy in  Croisic,  from  which  he  was  removed  to  a  similar  office  at  Havre  in  1730.  In 
1729,  he  pulilished  his  E^y<(i  d'Optique  mir  In  Gradnfion  de  la  Lumiere.  His  researches 
on  other  subjects  of  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy  continued  to  add  to  his  fame: 
and  in  1731,  he  was  made  associate  geometer  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  promoted 
to  the  offi-^e  of  pensioned  astronomer  in  1735.  In  that  year,  also,  he  was  chosen  to  pro- 
ceed, along  with  Godin.  and  De  la  Condamine,  to  South  America,  in  order  to  the  meas- 
urement of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  at  the  equator.  B.  and  his  companions  had  to 
contend  with  many  difficulties,  and  were  more  than  .'^evcn  years  away  from  home,  during 
which  time  B.  made  valuable  observations  on  the  length  of  the  seconds'  pendulum  at 
great  elevations,  the  deviation  of  the  plumb-line  from  a  vertical  position  through  the 
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attraction  of  n  neighboring  mountain,  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  etc.  He  published  an  account  of  his  labors  and  those  of  liis  collea.^nies  in  a 
magniticent  -work,  ciitilled  La  Figure  dc  hi  Tcrre  ddcrmink  par  MM.  Bo'iiiner  vt  De  hi 
Cundamine  (Par.  174!)),  which,  however,  involved  him  in  an  unpleasmit  controversy  with 
de  la  Condamino  concerning  their  respective  .shares  of  merit  in  the  researches  in 'which 
they  had  been  jointly  engaged.  B.'s  investigations  concerning  the  intensity  of  light  laid 
the  foundation  of  jiiiolometry;  and  their  results,  which  had  been  partly  exhiliited  m  the 
optical  work  already  noticed,  were  more  fully  embodied  in  his  Trniic  d'Optiqiie  xur  hi 
Graddtion  dc  hi  Lum/ire,  which  was  edited  after  his  death  by  Lacaille  (Pai'.  ITCO).  He 
invented  the  heliometer  in  1748,  which  has  of  late  been  brought  to  greater  perfcClion  by 
Fraunliofer.  He  also  published  an  excellent  work  on  navigation  (Par.  1753).  He  died 
iu  1758. 

BOUGrEREAU,  Guillaume  Adolphe,  b.  1825;  a  French  painter;  studied  at  Paris. 
He  made  the  mural  paintings  in  the  St.  Louis  chapel  of  the  church  of  St.  Clothildc,  and 
those  in  the  church  of  St.  Augustine.  One  of  liis  best  known  efforts  is  the  "  Triumph 
of  Venus,"'  wiiich  has  beeu  widely  distributed  in  lithographs  and  engravings. 

BOUHOURS,  Domixiqce;  a  French  critic,  1628-1702.  He  was  a  Jesuit,  and  pre- 
ceptor to  the  sons  of  tlie  duke  of  Longueville,  and  his  first  book  was  a  life  of  the  duke. 
At  u  later  period  he  had  charge  of  the  education  of  the  sons  of  Colbert,  the  great  min- 
ister. Among  hi.'^  Avorks  are  Les  Entretiens  d' Artiste  et  d'Evghte,  many  times  reprinted; 
L<i  Manure  de  bieupcnscr  aur  les  Oavrages  d^ Esprit,  Remarks  and  Doubts  'ijwn  the  French 
Larigtmge,  Life  of  St.  Lgnatius,  Art  of  Pleasing  in  Conversation,  Life  of  St.  Francis 
Xavicr,  Pensces  Ingiimrises  des  Ancient  et  des  Modernes. 

BOUILLE,  Fr.vxcois  Claude  Amouk,  Marquis  de,  a  distinguished  French 
gen.,  wash,  in  IT-i^,  at  the  castle  of  Chisel,  in  Auvergne,  enteredthe  army  at  the 
age  of  14.  and  served  with  distinction  in  Germany  during  the  .seven  j^ears"  war.  In  1768, 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  and  on  .the  seeming  approach 
of  war  with  Britain,  he  was  made  governor-general  of  Martinique  and  St.  Lucia, 
and  coinmandcr-iu-ciiief  of  all  the  French  forces  in  the  West  Indies.  AVhen  th  war 
really  broke  out  in  1778,  he  took  the  island  of  Dominica  from  the  British,  the  whole  gnr- 
ri.son  failing  into  his  hands.  In  conjunction  with  admiral  De  Grasse,  he  took  Tobago 
in  1781;  and  after  De  Grasse's  departure,  the  British  islands  of  St.  Eustatius,  Saba,  and 
St.  Martin.  Tlic  humanity  and  generosity  which  he  displayed  were  equal  to  his  valor 
and  skill.  In  1782,  B.  captured  the  islands  of  St.  Christopher's  and  Kevis.  For  this 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  lieat.-gen.  In  1784.  he  visited  England,  and 
was  received  with  extraordinary  respect.  Louis  XVI.  nominated  him  a  meml-.er  of  the 
as.sembly  of  notables  in  1787-88;  in  1790,  he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armj'  of  the  Mcuse,  the  Saar,  and  the  Moselle.  His  decision  of  character  prevented  the 
dissolution  of  the  army  and  the  outbreak  of  civil  war;  he  also  quelled  the  insurrection  of 
the  garrison  of  3Ictz  and  of  the  three  regiments  at  Nancy.  For  this  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  national  assembly  and  of  tbe  king.  For  his  share  in  the  attempted  escajie 
of  Louis  XVI.  he  had  to  flee  from  France.  He  repaired  to  Coblenz  to  the  king's 
brothers,  and  in  1791  attended  the  conference  at  Pilnitz.  In  the  same  year  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  Gnstavus  III.  of  Sweden,  and  after  the  assassination  of  that  monarch, 
he  served  iu  the  corps  of  the  prince  of  Conde.  He  rejected  a  proposal  Avhich  the 
French  princes  made  to  him  in  1793,  that  he  should  take  the  chief  command  in  La 
Vendee;  and  went  to  England,  where  his  advice  in  West  Indian  affairs  was  useful  to  the 
government,  and  w  here  he  wrote  his  Memoire^  sur  la  Eerolution  Frav^aise — a  truthful 
and  useful  work,  throwing  much  light  on  the  transactions  of  that  time.  He  died  in 
London  iu  1800. 

BOUTLLET,  Marie  Nicolas,  1798-1864;  French  metaphysician  and  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  professor  of  ethics  and  metaphysics  in  various  in.stitutions.  He  was 
councilor  in  the  universitv,  inspector  in  the  academy,  and  inspector-general  of  public 
instruction:  editor  of  the  philosophical  writings  of  Seneca.  Cicero,  and  Bacon,  and  the 
first  translator  into  French  of  the  Ennends  of  Plotinus.  Much  of  his  time  was  devoted 
to  important  contributions  to  cyclopaedias,  and  the  editing  of  some  of  the  best  of  tlio«^ 
in  the  French  language. 

BOUILLON,  a  duchy,  originally  German,  in  the  Belgian  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxemburg,  consisting  of  a  woody  and  hilly  district  in  the  Ardennes,  about  157 
sq.  m.  in  "extent,  and"  with  a  pop.  of  21.000.  This  duchy  was  the  possession  of  the 
famous  crusader,  Godfrey  (q  v.)  of  Bouillon,  who,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  his 
crusade,  pledged  it.  in  lO'Oo.  to  the  bishop  of  Liege.  It  was  conquered  by  France  in  the 
war  of  1672,  and  liestowcd  bv  Louis  XIV.,  in  1678,  upon  his  grand  chamberlain,  Latour 
d'Auvergne.  By  the  peace  of  1814,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  included  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Ltixeniburg;  and  the  sovereignty  of  it  passed  to  the  king  of  the  Xetherlands, 
who,  in  1821.  purchased  the  proprietary  rights  from  the  heir.  By  the  revolution  of  1830, 
B.,  along  with  Luxemburg,  was  separated  from  the  Netherlands,  and  iu  1837  unUed  to 
Belgiurri. — The  principal  town  is  Bouillon,  .situated  between  steep  hills  on  the  Semoy, 
with  a  strong  castle  on  a  rock,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Bouillon.  Pop. 
4000. 
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BOUILLON",  FuKDERic  Maurice  de  i-a  Touk  d'Auveugne,  Due  de,  son  of  Henri; 
1G0.3-.j2;  brought  up  a  Culvinist.  lie  was  in  the  French  military  servjee,  but  by  reason 
of  aversion  to  llichilicu  he  went  over  to  the  Spaniards.  At  a  later  period  he  became 
reconciled  to  Iliehelieu,  and  was  made  lieut.gen. ;  only  a  year  afterwards  he  wns  arrested 
as  one  of  the  C'iu(i-Mars  conspirators,  and  was  in  danger  of  execution,  but  Ids  wife  had 
possession  of  Sedan  and  threatened  to  surrender  the  place  to  the  Spaniai'ds  unless  he 
should  be  saved.  In  Home,  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  he  became  a  Koman  Catho- 
lic, and  had  command  of  the  i)apal  forces.  In  1649,  he  returned  to  1^'rance,  and  joined 
iu  the  civil  war  against  cardinal  Mazariu. 

BOUILLON,  GoDi'KEY.     See  Godfhey  op  Bouillon. 

BOUILIjON,  Hesiu  pe  la  Touk  d'Auvekgne,  Due  de,  marshal  of  France;  1555- 
1633;  at  lirst  known  as  viscount  of  Turenne.  He  was  a  convert  to  Calvinism  and  a  par- 
tisan of  Henry  of  Navarre,  who,  when  king,  gave  him  the  hand  and  estate  of  Charlotte 
de  la  Marck,  the  heiress  of  the  duchy  of  Bouillon.  On  the  night  in  which  he  was  to  be 
nnxrried,  he  suddenly  left  his  prosijective  bride  and  stormed  the  fortress  of  Stenay,  then 
held  by  the  army  of  fjorraine.  He  was  afterwards  complicated  in  the  Biron  conspiracy, 
and  took  refuge  in  Geneva.  During  the  Medici  regency  he  was  alternately  for  and 
against  the  queen,  but  amidst  his  warlike  occupations  he  established  a  college  and 
library  at  Sedan.  His  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  William  jtriuce  of  Orange,  left  him 
two  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  marshal  Turenne. 

BOTJILLY,  Jean  Nicolas,  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  French  dramatic  authors,  was 
b.  at  lioudray,  near  Tours,  in  1768,  and  at  first  studied  law,  but  afterwards  devoted  him- 
self to  belles-lettres.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  he  attached  himself  to 
Mirabeau  and  Barnave,  and  in  1790  produced  a  di'ama  called  Pierre  le  Graiul  (Peter  the 
great),  in  which  he  displayed  very  revolutionary  sentiments.  He  afterwards  filled 
important  public  ofl[ices  in  Tours  during  times  of  the  most  dangerous  excitement,  and 
conductetl  himself  with  great  prudence  and  moderation.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
introduction  of  the  s\«steni  of  elementary  schools  in  France.  The  greater  number  of  his 
dramatic  works  were  produced  in  the  first  decade  of  the  19th  century.  Many  of  them 
have  been  translated  into  other  languages.  He  wrote  also  tales  and  other  works  for 
young  persons,  some  of  which  acquired  great  popularitj-.  He  died  at  Paris,  24th  April, 
1842. 

BOULAC,  or  Boolak,  the  name  of  the  port  of  Cairo,  is  situated  on  the  Nile,  about 
one  mile  distant  from  that  city,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Litopolis. 
It  is  a  crowded  town,  extremely  dirty,  with  very  narrow  and  irregular  unpaved  streets. 
It  contains  the  custom-house  and  warehouses  of  Cairo,  factories  for  spinning,  weaving, 
and  printing  cotton,  a  paper-mill,  some  good  baths,  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  Pop. 
alx)ut  14,00U. 

BOULAINVILLIERS,  Henry,  Count,  an  eminent  French  author,  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  in  Picardy,  was  b.  11th  Oct.,  1658,  at  St.  Saire,  in  Normandy.  After 
studying  at  the  college  of  Juilly,  he  embraced  the  military  profession,  but  afterwards 
resigned  it.  and  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of  the  genealogy  of  the  ancient 
families  of  France.  He  regarded  the  feudal  system  as  the  most  perfect  creation  of 
human  genius  and  wisdom,  and  his  wi'itiugs  are  pervaded  by  the  most  extreme  aristo- 
cratic sentiments.  They  were  oidy  circulated  in  manuscript  during  his  life,  and  first 
published  after  his  death,  which  took  jjlace  on  23d  Jan.,  1722.  The  most  valuable  of 
them  are  his  Histoire  de  rAiicleii  Gouver iiement  de  France  (3  vols.,  Hague,  1727),  his 
Ilixtoire  de  la  Pairie  de  Fra)ice  et  dw  Parlenient.  de  Paris  (2  vols.,  Lond.  1753),  and  his 
Ahrege  Ghroiiologiqite  di  I'lliatoire  de  France  (3  vols.,  Hague,  1733).  His  philosophical 
writings  uave  long  ceased  to  have  any  interest,  and  the  prejudices  which  appear  in  his 
liistoric  \vorks  may  afford  amusement  to  his  readers;  but  he  deserves  to  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  first  laborious  investigators  of  the  facts  of  history. 

BOULAY  DE  LA  MEURTHE,  Antoine  Jacques  Claude  Joseph,  Count,  a  statesman 
of  the  French  empire,  was  b.  in  1761  at  Chaumousey,  a  village  in  the  Vo.sges.  He 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  but  held  moderate  principles.  In  1797,  he  was 
elected  to  the  council  of  five  hundred,  in  which  he  became  the  declared  opponent  both 
of  Jacoljinism  and  of  the  despotism  of  the  directory.  He  supported  the  coup  d'etut  of 
the  18th  Bruiuaire.  Under  the  empire,  he  accepted  the  post  of  president  of  the  legisla- 
tive section  of  the  council  of  state,  in  which  capacity  he  had  an  important  part  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Code  Cioil.  He  afterwards  labored  with  extraordinary  zeal  and 
energy  in  the  administration  of  the  national  domains,  which  he  regarded  as  affording 
the  basis  for  a  regeneration  of  France.  He  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Napoleon  with 
remarkable  fidelity.  After  the  second  restoration,  he  was  conveyed  by  the  Ru.ssians 
into  Germany.  He  received  permission  to  return  to  France  in  1819,  and  lived  in  com- 
plete retirement  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Paris,  2d  Feb.,  1840.  Napoleon  had 
elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  a  count  of  the  empire.  In  1799,  he  published  an  Esmy  on 
the  Cauxes  which,  led  to  the  EstahUahmeiLt  of  the  Commonwealth  in  Engkind  in  1649,  a  work 
which  had  an  extraordinary  circulation,  and  did  much  to  prepare  men's  minds  for  the 
revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire.  He  prosecuted  the  .same  general  subject  in  his  politi- 
cal picture  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  {Tableau  Politique,  etc.,  2  vols., 
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Brussels,  1818).  He  wrote  also  Bourrieune  and  liis  errors,  voluntary  and  involuntary 
{Bourrknne  ct  ses Errcurs,  etc.,  3  vols.,  Par.  1830),  a  work  not  without  value  in  reference 
to  the  history  of  Napoleon. 

His  son,  llKNitY  Boii>AV  de  i.x  MKtniTiTE,  was  b.  at  Paris  in  1797.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  revolution  of  1830.  but  became  an  opponent  also  of  the  government  of 
Louis  Philippe.  lie  devoted  great  attention  to  questions  of  social  economy,  con- 
tributing much  to  promote  the  establishment  of  houses  of  refuge (.va/fc»  rfaw//),  the  exten- 
sion of  elementary  education,  and  many  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes.  In  the  national  asseml)ly  of  1848,  he  associated  himself  with  the  moderate 
republicans,  and  in  Jan.,  1849,  was  elected  vice-president  of  tite  republic.  Nevertheless, 
he  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  coup  d\'t<it  of  Dec,  1851,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
imperial  senate.     He  d.  at  Paris,  24th  Nov.,  1858. 

BOULDEll,  a  co.  in  n.  Colorado,  e.  of  the^Iedicine  Bow  mountains;  intersected  by 
the  Colorado  Central  railroad,  and  on  the  Denver  and  Boulder  branch  of  the  Kansas 
Pacific;  600  sq.ni. ;  pop.  '70,  1939;  in  '80,  10,055;  watered  by  streams  running  into  the 
South  Platte;  productions  agricultural;  besides  gold,  silver,  and  coal.  Co.  seat,  Boulder, 
or  Boulder  City. 

BOULDER,  a  city  in  Boulder  co..  Col,  on  the  Colorado  Central,  and  a  branch  of 
the  Kan.sas  Pacific  railroads,  near  the  e.  foot  of  the  Koeky  mountains,  40  m.  n.w.  of 
Denver;  pop.  '80,  3176.  There  are  gold  and  lignite  mines  near  by.  The  city  is  the  seat 
of  the  state  university.     There  are  three  churches  and  two  weekly  papers. 

BOTJLDEB-CLAT,  Dii^u'vitim:,  Dkift,  or  Till,  is  a  post-i)liocene  bed  of  a  remarkable 
character,  and  as  yet  somewhat  mj^sterious  history.  It  usually  occurs  as  the  lowest  or 
first  of  that  group  of  beds  which  geologists  recognize  as  the  post-tertiary,  post-pliocene, 
pleistocene,  or  superficial  formation.  The  only  exception  is  when  a  bed  of  sand  inter- 
venes— as  is  rarely  the  case — over  the  surface  of  the  subjacent  rocks.  It  consists  of  a 
compact  clay,  blue  or  red,  according  to  the  prevalent  character  of  the  subjacent  rocks, 
having  bouldei's  diffused  throughout  its  mass,  and  with  here  and  there  thin  lenticular 
beds  of  gravel  and  sand  interspersed.  In  some  places  in  Scotland  it  is  not  less  than  70  ft. 
thick.  In  America,  it  extends  to  about  tlie  38th  parallel;  in  Britain,  it  terminates  a  little 
to  the  n.  of  London.  The  boulders,  which  are  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  bed,  differ 
in  size  from  a  small  pebble  to  masses  many  tons  in  weight.  They  are  portions  of  rocks 
of  all  ages,  more  or  less  worn.  The  older  rocks,  when  from  a  distance,  are  rounded, 
while  those  that  have  been  broken  from  rocks  in  the  district  are  more  angular.  These 
masses  are  scattered  without  order  in  the  clay,  the  heaviest  blocks  occurnng  frequently 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  bed.  Nor  is  there  any  indication  of  their  having  sunk  in  the 
claj'  from  gravity — the  clay  seems  to  have  been  so  viscid  when  tlie  materials  assumed 
their  present  position,  as  to  have  successfully  resisted  the  immense  pressure  of  these 
enormous  blocks.  The  boulders  have  not  that  rounded  appearance  produced  by  the 
action  of  water  in  a  river-course  or  on  the  shore  between  high  and  low  water  marks. 
They  have  a  greater  or  less  number  of  rubbed  faces,  produced  evidently  by  being  forced, 
while  held  in  one  position,  over  the  solid  rocks  beneath.  The  rubbed  and  scratched 
surfaces  exhibited  on  these  rocks,  when  the  superincumbent  clay  is  removed,  plainly 
testify  to  their  origin.  Several  interesting  examples  of  such  rubbed  surfaces  exist  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh.  They  have  been  carefully  examined  and  described  by 
Fleming,  Chambers,  Milne-Home,  and  other  local  geologists.  A  careful  observer  can 
determine  from  the  scratchings  the  direction  of  the  current  which  bore  with  it  the  rub- 
bing boulders.  In  the  district  to  which  we  have  alluded,  these  indicate  a  current  from 
the  west.  The  general  direction,  however,  in  America,  in  Britain,  and  in  Scandinavia, 
seems  to  have  been  from  the  poles  towards  the  warmer  regions  of  the  earth. 

The  B.  contains  no  fossils  strictly  its  own.  Organisms  exist  in  the  boulders  obtained 
from  the  older  fossiliferous  rocks;  but  no  indications  have  hitherto  been  observed  of  a 
fauna  or  flora  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  deposition  of  this  bed.  In  the  brick  clays 
and  gravels  ovcrlj-ing  it  in  Scotland,  there  are  shells  of  arctic  character. 

The  origin  and  stiucture  of  this  remarkable  bed  have  been  a  puzzle  to  geologists. 
That  it  was  produced  b}'  the  Noachian  deluge,  as  was  universally  believed  not  many 
years  ago,  finds  now  no  supporters.  The  present  approved  explanation  assigns  it  as  the 
product  of  a  glacial  ocean,  in  which  the  materials  were  borne  violently  along,  pressing 
hard  upon  the  sea-bottom,  so  a-s  to  wear  and  scratch  it.  But,  while  there  is  little  room 
to  doubt  that  such  was  the  general  fact,  it  remains  to  be  shown  how  a  merely  ice- 
charged  ocean  could  carry  along  such  vast  masses  of  clay  and  blocks  allowing  them  all 
the  time  to  press  so  hard  upon  the  sea-bottom  as  to  mold  its  whole  figiire — for  such 
appears  to  have  been  its  work. 

B0T7LDERS,  Err.\tic,  are  large  masses  of  rock  found  at  a  distance  from  the  forma- 
tions to  which  they  belong.  The  term  is  generally  applied  Avhen  they  are  found  lying 
detached  on  the  surface;  in  which  case  they  may  either  have  been  washed  out  of  tlie 
I)Ou]der-clay  (q.v. ),  or  have  been  carried  separately  by  icebergs,  and  dropped  in  their 
present  situations.  Large  blocks  of  Scandinavian  rocks  are  scattered  over  the  plains  of 
Denmark,  Prussia,  and  northern  Germany.  From  their  mignitude  and  number,  they 
frequently  form  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape.  They  abound  on  the  shores  of 
the  firth  of  Forth — a  large  one,  lociUIy  known  as  the  "Penny  Bap,"  is  the  most  promi- 
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rent  object  on  the  beach  a  little  to  the  e.  of  Leith.  The  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Pet«r 
the  preat,  iu  St.  Petersburg,  was  hewu  out  of  a  large  erratic  boulder,  1500  tons  in 
weight,  tliat  lay  on  a  marshy  plain  near  tiiat  city. 

BOULEVAED,  or  Boui.EVAUT  (Ital.  L'ohiardo),  identical  with  Eng.  bulwark  (q.y.),  the 
nanic!  given  in  France  to  tlie  old  fortifications,  ramparts,  etc.,  with  which  towns,  or  por- 
tions of  tbem,  were,  or  still  are  surrounded.  In  France  and  Germany,  these  ancient 
works  have  generally  been  leveled,  the  ditches  filled  up,  and  the  apace  thus  obtained 
employed  for  the  formation  of  parks,  promenades,  and  streets  lined  with  trees.  These, 
however,  in  France,  still  l)ear  tiie  name  of  boulevard.  The  boulevards  of  Paris  are 
celebrated,  and  are  of  great  service  as  open  spaces  promoting  the  circtilation  of  air 
amidst  the  dense  mass  of  habitations.  Borne  parts  of  them  present  a  very  dazzling 
spectacle;  and  as  a  whole,  they  afford  a  striking  exhibition  of  the  life  and  character  of 
tlie  French  capital  in  all  the  diffenint  classes  of  society.  The  lioiilfrard  des  Italiens  is 
particularly  know^n  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  fashionable,  and  tlie  Uonhr/trd  du  Temple 
as  the  place  where  the  small  theaters  are  to  be  found  which  are  frequented  by  the  com- 
mon pi;ople  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs,  for  which  reason  the  expression  Tlteiitcr 
de  Boidcvdi-d  is  often  employed  to  denote  a  theater  for  the  common  people,  or  one  of  an 
inferior  kind.     The  Thames  Embankment  is  es«entially  a  boulevard. 

BOULLONGNE,  Louis  de,  1G54-1734;  like  his  father  and  l)rother  a  French  painter; 
member  of  the  academy,  rector  thereof,  and  president;  first  jminter  to  tlie  king,  and 
designer  of  inedals  and  devices  for  the  academy  of  inscriptions.  Tlie  Gobe'.ins  tapesti-y 
for  the  king's  apartments  was  made  after  his  designs  iu  imitation  of  Kaphaei.  B.  wis 
also  au  excellent  engraver. 

BOULOGNE,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  of  that  name,  about  5  m.  w.  of  Paris,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne.  A  fine  stone  bridge  of  twelve  arches  crosses  the  Seine  from  B.  to  St. 
Cloud.  Pop.  in  1876,  21,556.  The  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  trayersed  by  many  walks, 
through  the  broadest  of  which  the  fashionable  world  of  Paris  travels  in  Easter-week  to 
the  abbey  of  Longchamp.  At  the  entrance  of  the  wood  lies  Auteuil  (q.T.).  During  the 
revolution,  the  trees  of  the  older  walks  were  Biostly  cat  down.  But  when  Napoleon 
chose  St.  Cloud,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  for  his  summer  residence,  new  walks 
were  planted  and  laid  off,  and  the  inclosing  walls  Avere  restored.  This  wood,  which 
from  ancient  times  to  the  present  day  has  been  a  place  of  enjoyment  and  recreation  to 
the  Parisians,  was  again  much  injured  during  the  siege  of  1870-71. 

EOULOGNE-SUR-MER,  a  fortified  seaport  in  the  department  of  Pas-dc-Calais,  France, 
pituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lianne,  in  the  English  channel,  abont  19  m.  .s.w.  of  Calais, 
and  139  n.n.w.  of  Paris.  Lat.  50°  45'  n.,  long.  1"  36'  e.  The  town  consists  of  two  paits 
— upper  and  lower  Boulogne.  The  upper  town  was,  in  former  times,  strongly  fortified, 
but  its  citadel  w^as  demolished  in  1690,  and  its  ramparts  have  been  converted  into  beau 
tiful  promenades,  with  fine  views,  and  from  which,  in  clear  weather,  the  spire  of  Dover 
can  be  seen.  The  upper  town  contains  the  hotel-de-Ville,  and  tlic  cathedral,  a  modern 
edifice  with  a  conspicuous  dome.  The  lowcV  town,  which  is  more  properly  the  .seaport, 
is  newer,  finer,  more  populous,  and  more  lively,  inhabited  chielly  by  merchants,  mar- 
iners, and  fishermen.  It  contains  the  barracks,  the  great  hospital,  the  theatc?',  the 
j  museum,  and  gallery  of  art.  The  streets  have  been  much  improved  by  side-pavement, 
and  many  new  and  elegant  buildings  have  been  erected.  A  large  wet-dock  was  com- 
I  pleted  in  1872.  B.  has  numerous  churches  and  educational  institutions;  is  the  .seat  of 
various  associations;  has  extensive  and  excellent  salt-water  baths;  and,  on  account  of 
its  fine  sands,  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.  Pop.  in  1876,  40,075,  actively 
engaged  in  the  boiling  of  sugar,  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  sail-cloth,  cordage,  etc., 
and  in  fishing,  the  coast  being  productive  in  oysters,  herring,  cod,  and  mackerel.  B. 
has  an  active  coasting  trade,  and  ranks  with  Calais  as  one  of  the  nearest  and  most  fre- 
quented places  of  passage  between  France  and  England,  steamers  plying  daily  to  Lon- 
don, w'hich  they  i-each  in  from  9  to  10  hours,  and  twice  a  day  to  Folksfone,  which  ther 
reach  in  about  3  hours.  B.  i^,  miich  resorted  to  by  the  English,  who  form  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  population,  and  for  whose  accommodation  there  are  numerous  hotels  ard 
boarding-houses.  Paris  is  reached  by  railway  from  B.  in  4^  hours.  The  liarbor  of  B. 
is  too  shallow  for  large  ships  of  war,  which  can  only  reach  the  wide  and  sale  roads  oT 
St.  Jean;  it  w^is,  however,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved  by  Napoleon  I.,  and 
also  more  recently — so  that  at  high  water  large  merchant-vessels  can,  without  danger 
pass  out  or  in.  The  long  pier  forms  a  fine  promenade.  B.  was  anciently  called  GeM>ii>i- 
cvm,  in  the  country  of  the  Morini;  after  the  time  of  Constantine  tlie  great,  it  wm- 
called  Bononia,  and  after  that  of  the  Carloviogians,  BoVmia.  In  1435,  B.  came  into  tiie 
possession  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  was  united  with  the  crown  of  France  by  Lon's: 
XI.  in  1477.  B.  was  besieged  by  Henry  VII.  of  England  in  1492,  taken  by  Henry  YIII. 
iu  1544,  and  restored  to  the  French  by"Edward  VI.  in  1550.  From  this  point  Najiokon 
contemplated  the  invasion  of  England;  and  here  he  encamped  180,000men  and  collet-fed 
2400  transports,  ready  at  any  favorable  moment  to  swoop  down  on  the  shores  of  Britain : 
but  after  m.onths' watching,  the  w^ar  with  Austria  created  other  employment  for  them. 
As  a  memorial  of  this  great  camp,  a  tall  marble  column  was  commenced  on  the  highe. 
grounds;  but  being  incomplete  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbous,  it  was  finished  and 
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inaugurated  in  honor  of  Louis  XVIII.  It  has  since  boon  restored  to  its  original  object, 
and  surmounted  bj'  a  colossal  statue  of  Napoleon.  The  poets  Campbell  and  Cluu(  liill 
died  at  B. ;  and  the  house,  or  rather,  the  house  occupying  the  site  of  that  in  wluch  Le 
Sage,  tlie  author  of  Gil  JJlan,  is  said  to  have  dieil,  is  sliovvn  to  the  visitor.  Altogether, 
B.  is  to  be  described  as  a  thriving  and  agreeable  place  of  residence;  and  from  its  access- 
i!)ility  to  English  tourists,  and  rapid  railway  transit  to  Paris,  it  has  greatly  superseded 
Calais  as  a  place  of  debarkation. 

BOULTER,  HrGH,  1G71-1742;  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  rector  of 
St.  Oiave's,  archdeacon  of  Surrey;  chaplain  to  George  I.;  tutor  to  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales;  bishop  of  Bristol,  dean  of  Christ  church  (Oxford),  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and 
l)rimate  of  Ireland,  lor  1!)  years  chief  justice  of  Ireland.  He  e:ci)endcd  JjI.jO.OOO  m  add- 
ing to  the  incomes  of  poor  clergymen  and  their  widows,  establishing  schools,  etc.  In  the 
famine  of  17-10  he  fed  2500  persons  eacii  day  at  his  individual  expense.  B.'s  Lctfcr.s  io 
-St'reral  Miuiiiers  of  Slate  in  J£)t()l(iiul  Hclaticc  to  Transactions  in  Ireland  from  1724  to  ItioS 
are  a  valuable  conlributiou  to  liistory. 

BOULTON,  Matthew,  a  celebrated  English  mechanician,  was  b.  in  1728  a  Birming- 
ham, where  his  father,  who  had  a  sleel  manufactory,  had  acquired  a  consi<lerable  fortune. 
When  still  verj^  }M)ung,  he  undertook,  at  his  father's  death,  the  business  of  the  manufac- 
tory, which  he  carried  on  with  great  energy,  and  extended,  in  17(i2,  by  the  purchase  of 
a  piece  of  land,  then  a  barren  heath,  at  Soho,  near  his  native  town.  One  of  his  first 
inventions  was  a  new  mode  of  inlaying  steel.  He  entered  into  partnership  with  James 
Watt  (q.v.),  who  had  obtained  a  patent  for  the  great  improvements  in  the  steam-engine 
which  have  immortalized  his  name,  and  they  established  a  manufactory  of  steamengiiies 
in  1769.  Thc}^  jointly  contributed  also_to  tiie  improvement  of  cinning  machinery,  and 
so  to  the  perfection  of  the  coinage  itsel'f.  B.  died  at  Soho,  17th  Aug.,  1809.  His  long 
life  was  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  useful  arts  and  of  the  commercial  interests  of 
his  native  country.  He  was  a  man  of  extremely  pleasing  conversation,  and  of  a  most 
generous  disposition. 

BOU  MAZA  (Si  Mohammed  bex  Abdallah),  b.  1820;  an  Algerian  Arab  leader, 
W'ho  as  a  dervish  in  1845  excited  the  people  of  Dahra  against  thei  Vench,  and,  in  alliance 
with  Abd-el-Kader,  engaged  in  several  conflicts.  St.  Arnaud  made  him  a  prisoner  and 
sent  him  to  Paris,  where  he  received  a  pension  and  was  provided  with  a  home.  He 
escaped,  Feb.  23,  1848,  but  was  caught  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Ham.  where  he  was  kept 
a  year  and  a  half.  In  the  eastern  war  of  1854,  he  commanded  iui  irregular  corps,  and 
the  next  year  was  made  a  col.  in  the  French  army. 

BOUND,  or  Boi'^'dary,  the  utmost  limits  of  land  by  which  the  same  is  known  and 
can  be  described;  being  in  this  sense  synonymous  with  c/'!'»^fl?-<,  which  means  the  but- 
tings and  boundings  of  lands,  c,  w.,  n.,  and  s.,  with  respect  to  the  places  by  which  they 
a-re  limited  and  bounded.  The  sidefi  of  the  land  arc  properly  said  to  be  (idjoining,  and 
the  ends  abutting,  to  the  thing  contiguous.  For  other  applications  of  this  term,  see  the 
articles  that  follow. 

Boundaries  op  Boroughs,  Cities,  and  Towtss  in  England  are  settled  by  the  5 
and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  ss.  7  and  8,  which  refers  to  and  adopts,  for  the  purpose  of  such 
boundary,  the  regulations  of  the  2  and  3  Will.  IV.  c.  64 — amended,  however,  by  the  5 
and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  103.  These  boundaries  are  generally  the  same  as  the  parliamentary 
limits.  The  corresponding  Scotch  law  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  the  3  and  4  Will. 
IV.  c.  76,  which  adopts  the  limits  prescribed  in  the  2  and  3  Will.  IV.  c.  6.1. 

By  the  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  64,  it  is  enacted  that  where,  in  England,  any  felony  or  misde- 
meanor shall  be  committed  on  the  boundary  or  boundaries  of  two  or  more  counties,  or 
within  the  distance  of  500  yards  of  any  such  boundary  or  boundaries,  or  shall  be  begun 
in  one  county  and  completed  in  another — every  such  felony  and  misdemeanor  shall  be 
dealt  with  and  tried  in  any  of  the  coimties. 

Boundaries  of  Parishes  are  determined  by  ancient  and  immemorial  tisage,  as  to 
which,  see  Pabish,  and  see  Beating  the  Bounds.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  by 
numerous  acts  of  parliament  lately  passed,  for  extending  church  accommodation,  and 
making  more  effectual  provision  for  the  cure  of  souls,  it  is  generally  provided  that  any 
]iart  or  parts  of  any  parish  may  be  constituted  a  separate  district  for  spiritual  pw/poses, 
o-r  parish  quoad^  sacra,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland;  and  that  any  parish  may  ,^lso  be 
divided  into  two  or  more  distinct  and  separate  parishes  for  all  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
though  for  other  purposes  the  old  limits  remain.  The  church  building  and  inclosure 
acts  contain  many  provisions  as  to  boundaries. 

BOUNDARY  SUEVEY  0*"  IRELAND.  This  important  subject  is  provided  for  and 
re.gulated  by  these  acts  of  parliament— the  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  99,  17  Vict.  c.  17,  20  and  21 
Vict.  c.  45,  and  the  22  and  23  Vict.  c.  8,  wiiich  are  all  to  be  read  as  one  act.  The 
Ijoundarj'-  surveyor  may  alter  the  names  of  lands  erroneously  named  in  the  ordnance 
map  of  any  county,  on  the  application  of  the  owners  of  such  land,  who  are  to  state  the 
ground  on  which  such  application  is  made.  And  the  same  surveyor  may  define  the 
boundaries  of  parishes  divided  under  certain  acts  of  parliament.  The  publication  in  the 
Dublin,  Gazette  of  the  surveyor's  report,  referred  to  in  the  order  of  the  lord-lieutenant  in 
council,  is  to  be  discontinued,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  unnecessary  and  expensive; 
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uiul  ill  lieu  thereof,  any  person  desirous  of  seeing  the  report  and  ordnance  plans,  mat 
se.'  lliem  at  llie  eouneij  oUicc,  in  L)iil)iiii,  at  all  roas ju  ible  hours,  without  foe  or  rcwartl. 
Sec  OuDNANCK  SruvKV  and  feuiivEY;  and  see  Ikki.and. 

BOUND-BAILIFF,  in  England,  is  an  officer  of  the  sheriff  whose  duty  is  to  discover 
aiid  arrest  debtors.  As  the  sheriff  is  resj)onsil)le  for  the  misconduct  of  these  bailiifs, 
tlicy  are  annually  bound  in  an  obligation,  with  sureties,  for  the  due  execution  of  their 
oilice,  and  are,  in  conseciuencc,  called  /w//uM)ailiffs,  a  name  which  Blackstoneisat  pains 
to  inform  us  "the  common  i)eople  have  corrupted  into  a  much  more  homely  appellation" 
— biim-hailiff.    See  Bailiff. 

BOUNDING  CHARTER,  in  the  Scotch  law,  is  an  instrument  of  title  which  describes 
the  lands  thereby  conveyed  by  their  boundaries  or  limits.  It  gives  right  to  everything 
witnm  U.e  bounds,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  excludes  what  lies  beyond  these.  If  the 
boundary  be  the  sea  or  the  sea-shore,  the  right  is  extended  or  limited  as  the  sea  recedes  or 
advances.  If,  again,  it  be  a  stream  or  river,  the  property  may  l)e  subject  to  alteration. % 
cither  extended  by  «K?«w?i,  (q. v.),  or  by  the  gradual  and  imperceptible  variation  of  the 
channel;  or  the  stream  may  cease  to  be  the  boundary,  in  consequence  of  some  violent 
change.  Btit  if  the  property  described  in  the  charter  is  bounded  by  walls,  the  walls,  as 
a  general  rule,  will  not  be  held  as  included  in  the  grant;  and  where  it  is  intended  that  a 
wall  is  to  be  mutual,  this  must  be  expressed.  When  the  gi'ant  is  described  both  by 
boundaries  and  by  measurement,  the  bo\indaries  determine  its  extent,  although  contain- 
ing a  larger  quantity  of  ground  than  the  measurement.  The  lands,  however,  may  Ik; 
described  simplj'  by  refeience  to  a  plan,  and  this  is  a  conveyance  which  makes  a  valid 
Ijounding  charter.  By  statute  also  a  reference  to  a  leading  name  in  a  prior  deed  is  a 
sufficient  description.  The  following  articles  should  be  consulted  in  connection  with 
t Lis  subject — Chartek;  CojSveyance;  Title;  and  Grant. 

BOUNTY  is  a  sum  of  money  given  to  encourage  men  to  enter  the  army  or  navy.  In 
time  of  peace,  when  there  is  little  or  no  need  to  augment  the  forces,  the  B.  sinks  to  a 
ii.inimum;  but  in  cases  of  exigency,  it  is  raised  according  to  the  difficulty  and  urgency 
ot  the  circumstances.  In  the  British  army,  no  B.  was  paid  to  recruits  until  about  half 
a  century  ago;  the  temptations  offered  to  tliem,  if  any,  were  of  some  other  character. 
The  highest  B.  ever  paid  during  the  great  wars  against  Napoleon  was  in  1813,  when  it 
amounted  to  £18,  12«.  6'Z.  for  limited  service,  and  £23,  17.f.  M.  for  life;  but  these  sums 
were  in  great  part  nominal,  being  subject  to  many  unfair  and  absurd  deductions.  Even 
so  late  as  1849,  when  the  B.  to  an  infantry  recruit  was  nominally  £4,  he  received  little 
more  than  one  eighth  of  this  amount,  all  the  rest  being  swallowed  up  in  fees  and  draw- 
backs of  various  kinds.  The  only  B.  which  now  exists  .is  a  free  kit — no  other  being 
allowed.  The  young  men  who  used  to  enter  the  British  army  were  supposed,  for  the 
most  part,  to  have  been  tempted  by  immediate  B.  rather  than  by  prospective  pays  and 
])ensions;  and  thus  it  arose  that  the  rate  of  B.  varied  frequently,  while  those  of  ])ay  and 
]icnsions  underwent  very  little  change.  In  1855,  it  was  £7  per  head  (for  line  infantry); 
li;  1856,  only  £2;  in  1858,  £o;  and  it  afterwards  underwent  further  changes.  It  was 
always  higher  to  the  cavalry  and  artillery  than  to  the  infantry;  and  in  the  latter  it  wa,s 
higher  to  the  Highland  than  to  the  other  regiments,  on  account  of  matters  connected  with 
dress  and  personal  ornaments.  The  relation  which  the  B.  bore  to  the  other  emoluments 
of  the  soldier  are  explained  under  Enlistment,  Eecruiting.  In  reference  to  seamen, 
the  subject  will  receive  elucidation  under  M.vNNiNfJ  the  Navy. — The  term  B.  is  also 
used  in  the  navy  to  signify  the  payment  and  distribution  of  money  to  which  the  officers 
aiid  crew  of  her  majesty's  ships  and  vessels  of  war  may,  on  particular  occasions  of  active 
service,  be  entitled.     See  Prize,  Salvage,  Booty. 

BOUNTY,  a  term  applied  to  any  sum  granted  by  the  legislature  towards  creating  or 
enrouraging  some  kind  of  undertaking  believed  to  be  of  national  importance.  At  one 
time  there  was  no  end  to  the  giving  of  bounties  in  this  way  from  the  public  purse — 
there  were  bounties  on  exporting  corn,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  agriculture;  there 
were  bounties  on  the  tonnage  of  ves.sels  employed  in  the  herring  and  whale  fisheries; 
on  the  importation  of  materials  of  manufactures;  on  the  importation  of  indigo  from  the 
colonies;  on  the  exportation  of  Irish  linen,  etc.  The  fallacy  of  this  costly  and  factitious 
])rocess  for  fostering  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  was  amply  demonstrated 
by  Adam  Smith  in  'h\ii  Wealth  of  ligations;  one  of  his  more  striking  facts  being,  that 
every  barrel  of  herrings  which  sold  for  20».,  cost  the  government  about  258.  The  notion 
that  bounties  may  properly  be  given  as  an  encouragement  in  the  infancy  of  undertakings, 
has  been  happily  exploded.  It  is  ascertained  that,  besides  taxing  the  general  commu- 
nity in  order  to  reward  or  encourage  individuals,  bounties  do  no  real  good  to  the  parties 
so  favored;  for  by  such  inducements  they  engage  in  business  for  which  they  have  no 
sjiecial  vocation,  or  which,  in  existing  circumstances,  it  would  be  preferable  to  let 
alone.  Misdirection  of  capital,  talent,  and  industry  are,  in  short,  the  inevitable  result 
of  bounties,  as  of  all  measures  alleged  to  be  for  the  special  protection  of  trade.  The 
s;;bsidies  in  the  form  of  extra  rates  paid  to  certain  steamboat  companies  for  carrying 
the  mails  may  be  said  to  be  the  last  remnant  of  British  bounties.  The  carrying  of  the 
mails,  as  involving  greater  responsibilities  than  ordinary  goods,  is  paid  at  much  higher 
rates,  even  where  the  ordinary  traffic  is  remunerative,  as  on  the  Atlantic  route,  which 
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is  crossed  by  the  greatest  number  of  steamboat  lines.  Hero  the  post-office,  after  a  trial 
of  open  competition  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails,  in  1878  returned  to  the  system  of 
special  contracts  with  certain  of  ihe  most  reliable  companies  at  increased  rates.  Thesu 
contracts  have  been  objected  to  in  the  house  of  commons  as  monopolies. 

BOUNTY  OF  QUEEN  ANNE.     See  Queex  Anne's  Hounty. 

BOUQUET  OF  WINE  is  the  peculiar  flavor  yielded  by  the  better  class  of  wines,  and 
which  is  due  principally  to  the  presence  of  cenanthic  ether.     See  Wine. 

BOUQUETIN,  or  Ihex  of  the  Alps  (cnpraibc.r),  a  species  of  goat  which  inhabits  the 
highest  regions  of  the  Alps,  even  higher  and  wilder  than  those  inhal»ited  bj'the  chamois, 
up  to  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  It  is  the  ibex  of  the  ancients.  Sec  Ibex.  In  German 
Switzerland,  its  name  is  stcinbork.  It  was  at  one  time  found  oh  all  the  higiier  Alps,  but 
luis  disappeared  from  most  of  them,  and  exists  chietiy  on  those;  between  the  Valais  and 
Piedmont,  wiiere  it  is  carefully  protected  by  the  Sardinian  govcvnmer.t.  It  is  larger  and 
more  powerful  than  the  common  goat,  and  has  a  small  head  and  great  horns  (those  of 
the  male  H  to  2  ft.  long),  which  curve  backwards,  are  directed  a  little  outwards,  and 
have  prominent  transverse  knots  or  bands  on  the  front.  The  horns  of  the  females  are 
oidy  about  6  in.  long.  The  hoofs  art;  large,  rough  on  the  sole,  and  capable  of  being 
spread  widely  apart,  to  give  greater  security  of  footing.  The  general  color  is  brown. 
The  body  is  covered  with  two  kinds  of  hair,  the  longer  hair  being  mixed,  at  least  in 
winter,  with  thick  soft  wool.  There  is  no  beard,  except  a  few  hairs  in  winter,  although 
the  animal  has  been  often  incorrectly  tigured  as  having  one. 

The  E.  feeds  on  the  herbage  and  sm;ill  shrubs  which  are  found  on  the  last  confines 
of  vegetation,  and  descends  by  night  to  browse 
in  the  highest  forests,  the  lichens  and  branches 
of  which  supply  much  of  its  winter  food.  It 
is  capable  of  enduring  gi-eat  cold,  and  will 
remain,  Avith  seeming  indilTereuce,  for  hours 
on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  motionless,  during 
the  most  severe  storm.  It  possesses  an  extra- 
ordinary power  of  bounding  from  crag  to 
crag,  and  of  ascending  or  descending  almost 
perpendicular  precipices.  Even  the  projec- 
tions of  a  wall  of  rough  masonry  have  been 
seen  to  sulfice  for  the  feet  of  a  tame  one  to 
take  hold  of.  One  has  also  been  known  fre- 
ciuently  to  spring  from  the  ground,  without 
a  race,  and  plant  itself  on  a  man's  head. 
Tschudi  rejects  as  a  fable  the  statement  which 
has  been  repeated  by  one  naturalist  after 
another,  from  tlie  days  of  Gesner,  that  the  B. 
throws  itself  down  precipices,  sc  as  to  fall 
upon  its  horns,  their  elasticity  preserving  it 
from  injury. 

When  taken  young,  the  B.  is  easily  tamed. 
It  readily  associates  with  common  goats,  and 
breeds  with  them,   and  the  hybrids  produce 
young,  of  which,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  in  any  case  both  parents  have  been 
ascertained  to  be  hybrids. 

Whether  this  animal  might  not  be  made  useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  countries  as 
Iceland  and  Greenland,  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of  trying. 

BOURBAKI.  Charles  Denis  Saftek,  of  Greek  descent,  b.  Paris,  1816:  a  sub-lient. 
of  zouaves  in  1836,  and  in  1838  lieut.  in  the  first  regiment  of  the  foreign  legion.  In  1842, 
he  was  capt.  of  zouaves;  in  1846,  maj.  of  the  native  skirmishers,  and  rapidlj-  lose  to  be 
gen.  of  division.  He  won  grx-at  distinction  at  the  Alma,  at  Inkermann,  and  in  the  assault 
on  Sel)astopol.  He  also  participated  in  the  Italian  expedition  in  1859.  In  1869  he  was 
commander  of  the  second  camp  at  Chalons,  and  aid-de-camp  to  the  emperor.  lu  the 
war  with  Germany  he  had  an  important  jiart  in  the  conflict  around  J.Ietz,  and  in  the 
unsuccessful  attenipt  to  bi'eak  through  the  German  lines.  In  Dec,  1870,  he  was  made 
chi(?f  of  the  badly  demoralized  army  of  the  north,  wliich  he  reorganized;  and  with  it  lie 
fought  several  severe  battles.  He  was  at  last  compelled  to  retreat  toward  Switzerland, 
and  in  Jan.,  1871.  he  was  driven  over  the  Swiss  frontier  with  the  remnant  of  his  army. 
B.  was  so  much  discouraged  l)y  his  many  disasters  that  he  attempted  suicide,  but  the 
wotmd  (a  pistol  shot  in  the  head)  was  not  fatal.  It  was  said  that  this  act  was  T)ecause 
Gnmbetta  charged  him  with  tieason.  After  peace  he  returned  to  France  and  received  a 
military  command  at  Lyons. 

BOUPBOX,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Kansas  on  the  ^Missouri  border  and  the  Little  Osage  and 
3Iarniiton  rivers,  576  sq.m. :  jiop.  '70,  15.076;  "80,  J9,541.  The  railroads  are  the  Mis- 
souri  river,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf,  and  the  ^lissouri.  iCansas,  and  Texas.  Agriculture  is 
the  cl\ief  occupation,  Co.  .seat,  fort  Scott  (100  m.  from  Kansas  citj),  with  a  pop.  of 
about  4500. 
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I'OUHPjON,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Kentucky,  ou  llio  South  Licking  river;  400  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70, 
14,S0;J — (it577  colored.  It  i.s  u  line  agricuilnral  region,  ;inil  Im.s  among  its  attractions  sul- 
pliur  and  chalyhealc  springs,  and  a  curious  ancient  cartliwork.  Tlie  celebrated  IJourhon 
Aviiisky  takes  its  name  tioin  this  county.  The  Kentucky  Central  and  the  Paris  and 
Mayville  railroads  traverse  the  couuty.     Co.  seat,  Paris. 

BOURBON,  a  French  family  of  the  highest  note  in  histoiy,  and  which  came  to  possess 
several  Euroi)can  thrones,  derives  its  name  from  the  castle  and  scignory  of  Bouri)on,  iu 
the  foinier  province  of  liourbonnais,  in  the  center  of  France.  The  tiist  lord  or  dre  <jf 
this  family,  of  whom  history  nuikes  mention,  was  Adheniar,  at  the  beginning  of  the  lOlh 
century.  The  fourth  in  suci-ession  from  liini,  Archambauld  1.,  added  the  name  of  the 
family  castle  to  his  own.  Under  his  successors,  who  also  bore  the  name  of  Archiim- 
bauld,  the  family  possessions  were  soon  very  mucii  increased.  At  lenuth  the  singnory 
of  Bourbon  having  devolved  upon  an  lieiress,  wlio,  in  1372,  married  itobert,  the  sixth 
son  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  thus  passed  to  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Capets, 
under  whom  it  was  converted  into  a  duchy.  Tlie  jjriucipal  branch  of  this  family  was, 
in  1523,  deprived  of  all  its  dignities  and  possessions,  because  llie  duke,  Charles  de 
B.  (q.v.),  the  famous  constable,  allied  himself  with  Charles  V.  against  Francis  I.  of 
France. 

Of  the  collateral  branches,  that  of  Vendome  acquired  great  importance,  first  attain- 
ing by  marriage,  in  the  person  of  Antoiue  de  B. ,  duke  of  Vendome,  to  the  throne  of 
Navarre;  afterwards  by  inheritance  to  tlie  throne  of  France,  iu  the  person  of  Henry  IV., 
ou  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Valois;  and  bj'  tlie  fortune  of  war  to 
the  thrones  of  Spain  and  Naples.  Among  the  numerous  other  collateral  branches  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  Montpensier.  De  la  Marche,  Conde,  Conti,  Soissons,  and  Orlean.s. 
Only  a  few  members  of  the  collateral  lines,  however,  liave  borne  the  name  of  B. ;  for 
example,  the  cardinal  Charles  de  B.,  duke  of  Vendome,  who,  under  the  name  of  Charles 
X.,  was  set  up  by  tlic  Catholic  league  as  a  rival  king  to  Henry  iV.  The  ducal  dignity 
was  revived  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  house  of  Conde,  so  that  the  eldest  son  of  that  house 
sliould  bear  the  title  of  duke  of  Bourbon. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  in  France  begins  with  Henry  IV.  (q.v.),  who,  after  the 
assassination  of  Henry  III.,  became,  in  virtue  of  the  Salic  law  (q.v.),  tlie  next  heir  to 
the  French  throne.  Through  his  father,  Antoiue  de  B.,  king  of  Navarre  and  duke  of 
Vendome,  he  was  descended  from  Robert,  son  of  Louis  IX.,  and  liusband  of  Beatrix, 
heiress  of  Bourljon.  On  his  assassination  in  1610,  he  left,  by  his  second  wife.,  Mary  de' 
Medici,  five  legitimate  children:  1.  Louis  XIII.  (q.v.),  his  successor  on  the  throne;  2. 
J.  B.  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans  (q.v.),  who  died  in  1060,  and  left  no  male  heirs;  3.  Eliza- 
beth, married  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain;  4.  Christina,  married  to  Victor  Amadeus,  after- 
wards duke  of  Savoy;  5.  Henrietta,  married  to  Charles  I.  of  England. — Louis  XIII., 
on  his  death  in  1643,  left  two  sons  by  his  queen,  Anne  of  Austria:  1.  Louis  XIV.  (q.v.), 
his  successor;  and  2.  Philip,  who  received  from  his  elder  brotlier  the  title  of  duke  of  Orle- 
ans, and  was  the  founder  of  the  family  which  has  become  theyouuger  B.  dynasty. — Tlie 
daujihin  Louis,  styled  monsieur,  the  sou  of  Louis  XIV.  by  his  marriage  with  Maria 
There-a  of  Au.stria,  died  on  14th  April,  1711,  and  left  three  sons  by  his  mamage  with  jMaria 
Anna  of  Bavaria:  1.  Louis,  duke  of  Burgundy  (q.v.);  2.  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  who 
afterwards  became  king  of  Spain,  as  Philip  V. ;  3.  Charles,  duke  of  Berri,  who  died  in 
1714. — Louis,  duke  of  Burgundy,  died  in  1712.  By  liis  wife,  Maria  Adelaide  of  Savoy, 
he  had  three  sons,  of  whom  two  died  in  early  youth,  the  only  one  who  survived  being 
Louis  XV.,  who  succeeded  Ids  great-grand fatlier,  Lotus  XIV.  in  1715. — Louis  XV.  hav- 
ing married  Maria  Leszcynska,  daughter  of  the  dethroned  king  Stanislaus  of  Poland, 
had  by  her  a  son,  the  dauphin  Louis,  who  married  Maria  Josepha  of  Saxony,  and  died 
in  1765,  leaving  three  sons:  1.  Louis  XVI.  (q.v.),  who  succeeded  his  grandfatlier,  Louis 
XV.,  in  1774;  2.  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier,  count  of  Provence,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII. ; 
3.  Cliarles  Pliilippe,  count  of  Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X. — Louis  XVI.  had  tliree 
children  by  his  queen,  Marie  Antoinette  of  Austria:  1.  Tlie  dauphin  Louis,  wdio  died  iu 
1789;  2.  Louis,  called  Louis  XVII.  (q.v.),  who  died  in  1795;  3.  Marie  Therese  Charlotte, 
styled  ]\Iadame  Royale,  afterwards  duchesse  d'Angoulgme  (q.v.). — Louis  XVIII.  had  no 
children;  but  Charles  X.  had  two  sons:  1.  Louis  Antoine  de  B.,  duke  of  Angouleme 
(q.v.),  wlio  was  dauphin  prior  to  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  died  wit]i(;ut  issue  in  1844; 
2.  Charles  Ferdinand,  (hike  of  Berri  (q.v.),  who  was  murdered  in  1820.  Tlie  duke  of 
Berri  left  two  children:  1.  Marie  Louise  Therese,  styled  Mademoiselle  d' Artois,  mar- 
ried to  the  duke  of  Parma;  2.  Henry  Charles  Ferdinand  Marie  Dieudonne,  duke  of 
Bordeaux,  now  styled  count  de  Chambord,  the  representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons,  till  June,  1871,  exiled  from  France,  and  whom  the  French  legitimists  some- 
times designate  Henry  V. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  founder  of  the  Orleans  or  younger  branch  of  the 
B.  royal  family  of  France,  was  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans  (q.v.),  the  younger  brother  of 
Louis  XIV.  He  d.  in  1701,  leaving,  by  liis  second  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Charlotte 
of  the  Palatinate,  a  son  of  liis  own  name  as  his  heir,  who  was  regent  of  France  during 
the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  His  son.  Louis  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans  (b.  1703),  married 
a  princess  of  Baden,  and  died  in  1752,  leaving  an  only  son  of  his  own  name  (b.  1725,  d. 
1785),  whose  son  and  heir  was  that  Louis  Joseph  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans  (q.v.),  so 
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notable  in  the  French  revolution,  ^vho  in  1792  renounced  his  rank,  taking  tlie  name  of 
Citizen  Egalite.  and  died  by  the  guillotine  in  17U:J.  lie  lei't  four  children:  1.  Louis 
Pliilippe  (q.v.),  who,  before  the  revolution,  was  styled  duke  of  Chartres — that  being  the 
ordinary  title  of  the  eldest  sou  of  the  Orleans  family — became  afterwards  duke  of 
Orleans,  was  king  of  the  French  from  1880  to  1848,  and  d.  in  England  on  the  2tith  of 
Aug.,  1850;  2.  the  duke  de  Montpeusier,  who  died  in  England  in  1807;  3.  the  count  da 
Beaujolais,  who  died  at  Malta  in  1808;  4.  Adelaide,  styled  Mademoiselle  d'Orleaus,  b. 
1777,  d.  1847. — Louis  Philippe  left  a  numerous  family  l>y  hi.s  queen,  Amelia  of  Naples; 
but  his  eldest  son,  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Orleans,  lost  his  life  by  an  accident  on  the  13th 
of  Jidy,  1842,  leaving  by  his  wife,  the  princess  Helen  of  Meckleuburg-Schwerin,  two 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Louis  Philippe  AU)ert,  now  styled  count  of  Paris,  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  tiie  younger  or  Orleans  B.  family. — Concerning  the  otiier  members  of  Louis 
Philippe's  family,  see  the  article  Louis  Philippe. 

Louis  Xiy.  having  succeeded  in  placing  his  grandson,  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  in  1700,  as  Philip  V.,  this  prince  became  the  founder  of  the  Spanish  B. 
dynast}',  as  well  as  of  the  B.  dyiKisties  of  Naples,  Parma,  and  Piacenza.  These  dynas- 
ties endured  only  a  temporary  overthrow  from  the  policy  and  anns  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. Philip  V.  w-as  succeeded  on  the  Spanish  throne  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  YL,  who 
died  without  issue  in  1759,  and  the  crown  fell  to  his  brother,  Charles  III.,  whose  son 
and  successor,  Charles  IV.,  was  compelled  to  resign  it  in  1808,  in  favor  of  a  successor 
nominated  by  Napoleon,  and  died  at  Kome  in  1811.  The  two  eldest  sons  of  Charles  IV. 
by  his  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa  of  Parma  were— 1.  Don  Fernando,  prince  of  Astu- 
rias,  who,  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  ascended  the  Spanish  throne  as  Ferdinand 
VII.  (q.v.),  and  whose  eldest  daughter  reigned  till  1868;  2.  Don  Carlos  (q.v.),  who,  on 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in  1833,  became  pretender  to  the  Spanish  throne  until 
1845,  when  he  resigned  his  pretensions  in  favor  of  his  son,  count  de  Montemolin.  He 
died  at  Trieste,  1855.  The  count  de  Montemolin  died  in  1861,  and  his  claims  to  the 
Spanish  throne  are  now  represented  by  his  nephew,  Don  Carlos,  son  of  his  brother  Juan. 

Philip  V.  did  not  succeed  in  keeping  possession  of  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (see 
Naples)  as  of  that  of  Spain;  the  house  of  Hapsburg  being  restored  there  in  the  person 
of  a  son  of  Leopold  I.,  who  in  1720  ascended  the  throne  as  Charles  III.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peace  of  Vienna,  the  son  of  Philip  V.  became  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
likewise  by  the  name  of  Charles  III.  Upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Spain  in  1759, 
he  gave  up  that  of  Sicily  to  his  thu'd  son,  Don  Fernando,  called  Ferdinand  IV.,  with 
theexpress  stipulation  that  it  should  never  again  be  occupied  by  a  king  of  Spain.  Fer- 
dinand IV.  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  French  arms  in  1806;  but  after  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon,  he  became  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  as  Ferdinand  I.- (q.v.).  His  son, 
Francis  I.,  left  the  throne  in  1830  to  his  son  Ferdinand  II.  (q.v.),  whose  son,  Francis 
II.,  was  expelled  in  1860,  when  Naples  was  incorporated  with  the  new  kingdom  of 
Italy. 

By  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  Austria  made  over  the  duchies  of  Parma 
and  Piacenza  to  Don  Philip,  the  youngest  son  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  but  with  stipula- 
tion of  their  reversion  to  Austria  on  the  failure  of  his  male  descendants,  or  on  his  suc- 
ceeding to  the  throne  of  Spain.  He  was  succeeded  in  1765  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  I., 
whose  son,  the  hereditary  prince  Charles  Louis  Ferdinand,  was  made  king  of  Etruria 
in  1801,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  Maria  Louisa  of  Spain;  but  Etruria  being 
soon  incorporated  with  France,  they  were  completely  dispossessed.  The  congress  of 
Vienna  assigned  Parma  and  Piacenza  for  life  to  ilaria  Louisa  of  Austria,  the  spouse  of 
Napoleon,  but  meanwhile  indemnified  Maria  Louisa  of  Spain  with  the  duchy  of  Lucca. 
In  1847,  Parma  and  Piacenza  reverted  to  the  B.  family,  in  the  person  of  the  former 
king  of  Etruria,  Charles  Louis  de  B.,  who  had  succeeded  his  mother  in  Lucca  in  1824. 
He  abdicated  on  Mar.  14.  1849,  and  was  succeeded  as  duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  bj' 
his  son,  Charles  III.,  and  he  in  1854  by  his  son  Robert — born  1848 — whose  mother, 
Maria  Louisa  Theresa  de  B.,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Berri,  then  became  regent  of  the 
duchies.  The  B.  family  lost  these  duchies  in  1859.  See  Italy  and  Parma;  and  .see 
Coiffier-Demoret,  Ih'stoire  da  BourbonnaU  (1828);  Achaintre,  Uistoire  Chrouolofiifpie  et 
Gen^ahgique  de  la  Maison  Royale  de  Baurbon  (1S25);  also  histories  by  Mure  (Par.  1860-68) 
and  Dussieux  (1869). 

BOURBON,  Charles,  Duke  dn  Bourbonnais,  styled  Constable  de  Bourbon,  b. 
1489,  w^as  the  son  of  the  count  of  Montpensier;  and  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  and  his  marriage  with  the  only  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bourl)on.  h*; 
united  in  his  own  possession  the  vast  estates  of  both  these  branches  of  the  Bourbon 
family.  Holding  a  very  high  position  in  virtue  of  his  birth  and  wealth,  he  soon  showed 
himself  to  be  no  ordinary  character,  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  exploits  in  arms,  and  by  his 
rigid  morals  and  severe  taciturn  disposition.  At  the  age  of  26,  he  received  from  Francis 
I.  the  constable's  sword,  and  was  sent  to  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army,  which  he  disci- 
plined on  the  march:  and  crossing  the  Alps  by  passes  previously' deemed  impracticable. 
he  surprised  the  hostile  generals,  w-on  the  battle  of  Marignan,  1515,  and  witbin  a  few 
days  placed  the  keys  of  the  citadel  of  Milan  in  the  king's  hand,  acquiring  for  himself  by 
these  exploits  the  reputation  of  the  greatest  general  of  his  time.  But  Maria  Loui.'^a,  the 
king's  mother,  became  enamored  of  the  brave  constable;  and  he,  although  a  widower. 
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declined  hor  liand,  openly  dcolarinir  tliat  ho  deemed  her  a  woman  devoid  of  modesty, 
and  not.  to  be  thouirlit,  of  lor  a  wile.  Jlcr  revenge  led  to  the  seizuie,  on  behalf  ot  the 
crown,  of  the  esiules  -svliich  he  had  acqtiired  through  liis  wife,  and  the  williholding  of 
his  pay  as  constable,  'i'hus  deeply  injured,  he  n.-iiounced  the  interest  of  Fraiice,  and 
concluded  a  private  alliance  with  the  enijieror  Charles  V.,  and  with  ilenry  VIII.  of 
England.  The  former  agreed  to  give  him  in  marriage  his  sister,  Eleonora,  who  had 
Portugal  as  her  jointure,  and  to  make  an  independent  kingdom  for  him  of  Provence 
and  Dauphine,  with  his  own  possessions  of  the  J}ouri)onnais  and  Auvergne.  The  rest 
of  P^'rancc  was  to  be  aiiportioned  iH-tween  the  two  confederates.  The  king,  who  wa.s 
engaged  in  an  expedition  to  Italj',  received  intelligence  of  this  consjjiracy.  Forthwitli 
he  proceeded  in  person  to  the  constidjle,  and  ollered  him  restoration  to  favor  and  also 
of  Ids  estates.  The  const.al)le,  however,  did  not  trust  him,  but  tied  in  disgui.se,  and 
reached  Frauch(;  Comte  in  0)211.  In  order  not  to  a]iiK'ar  as  a  fugitive  to  the  Sjjanisli 
army,  which  awaited  him  in  Lond)ard,  he  drew  around  him  6000  German  lancers,  and 
soon  contrived  U>  gain  their  entire  attachment.  He  attacked,  in  1524,  the  French  army 
on  its  march  over  the  Alps,  and  thought  to  have  advanced  to  the  lieart  of  France  with 
the  Spaniards,  whose  general  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  emperor.  But  Charles  V. 
(lid  not  entirely  trust  liint,  and  appointed  the  manpiis  of  Pescara  to  assist  and  watch 
him.  lie  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  Marseilles,  on  the  approach  of 
Francis  I.  with  a  great  army.  He  rei)assed  the  Alps,  and  to(jk  his  revenge  in  the  battle 
of  Pavia,  24th  Feb.,  1525,  where  the  king  was  made  a  prisoner.  He  now  went  to  JIad- 
rid,  but  soon  found  himself  entirely  disappointed  in  his  liopes,  and  was  sent  back  to 
Lombardy  by  Charles  V.  V/ithout  money  or  support,  surrounded  l)y  daring  and  mutin 
ous  bauds,  he  conceivx'd  a  plan  to  found  for  himself  an  independent  dominion  of  his 
own,  and  to  unite  hinuelf  with  France  against  Spain.  Hastily  gathering  together  tlie 
wild  bands  around  oMilan,  he  led  them  against  Pome;  and  on  6th  May,  1527,  unprovided 
Avith  things  necessary  for  a  siege,  appeared  liefore  the  walls  of  that  city.  Kesolved  to 
con(pier  or  die,  he  led  up  his  troops  in  the  most  impetuous  manner,  and  eagerly  seized 
with  his  own  hands  a  scaling-ladder,  in  order  to  make  his  way  over  a  weak  i)lace  of  the 
walls,  when  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  bullet,  which  Eenvenuto  Cellini  afterwards 
asserted  that  he  had  shot.  His  death  was  kept  secret  for  a  time  from  the  storming  army 
under  his  command.  When  it  departed  from  Pome  two  months  after,  his  corpse,  winch 
the  soldiers  would  not  part  with,  was  taken  with  them,  and  buried  at  Gaeta,  under  a 
magniliceut  monument,  which,  however,  was  afterwards  destroyed. 

BOURBON,  Ile  de,  or,  as  it  is  called  at  present,  REUNION,  an  island  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  the  southernmost  of  the  Nascarene  isles,  laying  about  100m.  s.w.  from  Mauritius, 
and  360  m.  e.  from  Madagascar.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  insular  colonies 
of  France.  It  has  an  area  of  about  950  sq.m.,  being  about  38  m.  in  length,  and  28  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  Pop.  73,  193,362,  including  some  hundreds  of  Chinese,  6000  negroes. 
34,500  Indians,  and  a  garrison,  and  other  officials,  to  the  number  of  about  2000.  It  may 
be  described  as  one  great  mountain  mass,  of  which  the  highest  peaks  are  the  Piton  de 
Neiges — in  the  center  of  the  island,  rising  more  than  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea — the  Grand 
Bernard,  and  the  Cimandef,  in  the  n..  with  respective  heights  of  9500  and  730ii  ft  ;  and 
in  the  s.e..  the  Piton  de  Fournaise,  7200  ft.  high,  one  of  the  greatest  volcanoes  in  the 
world,  and  one  of  the  most  active,  its  eruptions  taking  place  at  least  twice  every  year, 
and  its  lava-streams  sometimes  reaching  to  the  sea.  This  volcano  occupies  perhaps  one 
sixth  of  the  island,  often  changes  its  crater,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  district  of  more 
than  10,000  acres,  which  is  a  dreary  desert,  and  is  called  the  P<ii/f<  Brule  (Burned  Land). 
Exce]it  in  this  part,  however,  the  soil  is  in  general  extremely  fruitful.  About  a  fourth 
part  of  the  island  is  cultivated,  chietiy  along  the  coast,  although  much  of  the  interior  is 
of  great  natural  fertility.  The  scenery  is  very  beautiful.  Streams,  although  not  large, 
aie  very  numerous,  and  rush  in  cascades  to  the  sea.  The  climate,  which  was  once  mild 
and  salul)rious,  is  now  very  unhealthy  to  Eurojieans,  who  cannot  reside  four  or  five 
years  on  the  island  without  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever  or  dysentery.  The  s.e.  monsoon 
and  hurricanes  often  make  fearful  devastation.  The  plants  of  Arabia,  of  the  Asiatic 
archipelano,  and  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  siK-ceed  equally  well  here;  coffee  and  cloves  are  pi  o- 
duced,  along  with  the  fruits  of  Italy  and  Spam.  The  trade  is  estimated  at  about  two  mil- 
lions sierling.  By  far  ihe  most  important  article  of  export  is  sugar;  coffee,  vanilla, 
cloves,  saltpeter,  wood  for  cabinet-making,  and  dye-woods  are  the  other  exports.  The 
value  of  the  exports,  which  up  to  1867  had  been  steadily  increasing,  has  since  then  greatly 
declined,  as  the  crops  have  repeatedly  suffered  from  cyclones,  persistent  drought,  and 
blight.  The  cereals  grown  in  the  island  are  not  sufficient  for  its  own  wants.  Cattle  are 
imported  from  Madagascar.  The  ca])ital  of  the  island,  and  seat  of  government,  is  St. 
Denis,  on  the  n.w^  coast,  with  9000  inhabitants,  a  college,  a  botanic  garden,  etc.  Lat. 
20°  52'  s.,  long.  55"  30'  ea.st.  The  mean  temperature  here  is  77  F.  There  is  an  almost 
total  want  of  harbors,  the  whole  coast  of  the  island  possessing  only  two  toleral)le  anchor- 
ing-places— one  at  St.  Denis,  and  another  at  St.  Paul,  18  m.  further  .s(  uth.  The  coast 
is  consequently  very  dangerous.  In  one  year,  1843-44,  no  less  than  11  large  vessels  were 
vi'recked.  B.  and  Mauritius  were  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  na\  :gator,  Mascarenhas, 
and  named  afrer  him,  the  Mascarene  isles.  After  the  French  had  begun  their  attempt 
to  found  a  colony  in  Madagascar,  they  took  possession  of  B.  in  1649,  giving  it  that 
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name,  which  was  changed  to  Reunion  at  the  revolution,  and  to  Isle  Bonaparte  in  180J). 
The  name  has  been  varied  according  to  tlie  political  changes  in  France.  The  French 
having,  in  1720,  taken  possession  of  a\lauritius,  which  they  named  Isle  of  France,  the 
Mascarene  isles  were  placed  under  one  governor.  In  1810,  they  were  taken  by  the 
British,  but  B.  was  restored  to  France  in  1814. 

BOURBON  DE  L'OISE,  Fkan(;ois  Louis,  a  notorious  character  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, was  b.  in  the  middle  of  last  c.  at  St.  Kemy,  near  Compiegne,  and  became  a  pro- 
curator in  the  parliament  of  Paris.  He  helped  to  storm  the  Tiiileries  on  lOtli  Aug., 
1792.  He  shortly  afterwards  olitained  a  seat  in  the  couveuLion  by  a  trick,  presenting 
himself  as  the  regularlj'^  elected  deputy  for  the  department  of  Oise,  in  which  he  lia<l 
actually  been  defeated  by  a  namesake  who  was  elected  also  for  that  of  Loirct.  The 
trick  was  .subsequently  discovered,  but  he  was  not  ejected.  B.  contributed  much  to  bring 
about  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  insurrection  of  the  31st  .Alay,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Girondists.  He  was  sent  to  La  Vendee,  where,  however,  he  loudly  condemned 
the  revolutionary  cruellies,  and  appeared  in  the  cliaracter  of  a  moderate.  Obnoxious 
on  this  account  to  Robespierre  and  Hebert,  and  fearing  for  his  head,  he  urged  on  witli 
the  greatest  eagerness  the  overthrow  of  the  Terrorists  on  the  9th  Thermidor  (27th  July, 
1794).  From  this  time  forth,  B.  showed  himself  an  enemy  of  the  clubs,  and  a  protec- 
tor of  the  nobles  and  the  priests.  In  consequence  of  the  insurrection  of  13th  Vende- 
miaire  (5tli  (Jet.,  1795),  he  was  sent  as  a  conunissiouer  to  Chartres,  where  he  behaved 
harshly  and  brutally.  He  passed  from  the  convention  into  the  council  of  tive  hundred, 
l)ecame  a  persecutor  of  the  republicans,  and  joined  a  royalist  clul).  The  Directory  placed 
him  upon  the  prescription  list  after  the  18th  Fructidor  (4th  Sept.,  1797).  He  was 
transported  to  Cayenne,  where,  in  a  short  time,  he  died  in  great  misery,  tortured  with 
remorse. 

BOURBON-LANCY,  a  French  watering-place  on  Saone-et-Loire,  20  m.  n.w.  of  Cha- 
roUes;  pop.  about  4000.  Its  mineral  waters,  which  were  known  to  the  Romans,  are  useful 
in  rheumatic  and  nervous  affections.  There  is  a  hospital  here,  established  by  the  Mar- 
quis d'Aligre. 

BOUEBONNAIS,  a  gently  undulating,  terrace-formed  district  in  the  center  of  France, 
northward  of  tlie  high  lands  of  Auvergne,  abounding  in  grain,  fruits,  wine,  iron,  mar- 
ble, and  mineral  springs.  From  1327  to  1523,  it  formed  the  duchy  of  Bourbon,  and 
afterwards,  becoming  a  domain  of  the  crown,  it  formed  a  separate  province  of  France. 
It  now  constitutes  the  department  of  AUier,  and  part  of  the  department  of  Cher.  The 
capital  was  Moulins. 

BOURBONNE-LES-BAINS,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Haute-]Marne,  about 
20  m.  e.n.e.  of  Langres.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Borne  and  the 
Aspace,  and  has  some  fine  promenades  and  manufactures  of  cotton  hosiery  and  cutlery. 
Its  chief  feature,  however,  is  its  saline  springs,  which  range  in  temperature  from  121°  to 
136  F.,  and  are  nmch  resorted  to  by  people  sufferuig  from  chronic  complaints  or  old 
wounds.     Fop.  '76,  3705. 

BOURBOX- VENDEE.    See  I^q^APOLEON- Vendee. 

BOTJRDALOUE,  Louis,  one  of  the  greatest  pulpit  orators  of  France,  was  b.  atBourgcs, 
20tli  Aug.,  1633,  and  having,  at  the  age  of  16,  entered  into  the  order  of  Jesuits,  oljtained 
in  succession  the  chairs  of  humanity,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theological  ethics  in  the 
academy  of  his  native  place.  He  showed  a  great  capacity  for  science,  but  liis  remark- 
able powers  of  eloquence  led  his  superiors  finally  to  (ictermine  upon  emploj-ing  him  as 
a  preacher.  Disdaining  the  inflated  style  prevalent  among  the  tasteless  pulpit  orators  of 
his  time,  he  assailed  with  manly  vigor  and  truly  religious  earnestness  the  passions,  weak- 
nesses, and  errors  of  men.  The  dignity  of  his  manner  and  the  fire  of  his  eloquence 
made  him  famous  oven  when  the  public  mind  was  occupied  with  the  festivities  of  Ver- 
sailles, the  victories  of  Turenne,  and  the  literary  master-pieces  of  Corneille  and  Racine. 
At  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  he  was  remarkably  well  received.  After  the  revocation  of 
the  Eilict  of  Nantes,  he  was  sent  to  Montpellier.  in  1866,  to  labor  among  the  Protest- 
ants on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  B.  particularly  understood  how  to  accom- 
modate his  eloquence  to  the  minds  of  those  whom  he  addressed.  Simple  among  the 
simple,  a  dialectician  among  ecclesiastics,  he  was  equally  a  favorite  with  the  common 
people  and  with  the  learned  and  the  great.  He  was  also  much  esteemed  and  beloved  as 
a  man;  and  in  all  circumstances,  maintained  unimpeached  a  high  reputation  for  candor 
and  honesty.  In  tlie  later  years  of  his  life,  he  relinquished  the  pulpit,  and  devoted  his 
time  to  hospitals,  prisons,  and  pious  institutions.  He  died  at  Paris  13th  May,  1704. 
How  thoroughly  his  religious  sentiments  were  governed  by  the  theological  tenets  of  liis 
church,  may  be  perceived  from  these  remarkable  words  which  he  uttered  on  his  death- 
bed: "  It  is  highly  reasonable  that  God  be  fully  satisfied;  and  at  least  in  purgatory  I 
will  sufller  with  patience  and  with  love."  Several  editions  have  appeared  of  the  collected 
works  of  B.  (as  16  vols.,  Versailles,  1812,  and  most  recent!}'  in  the  Piiuiliroa  jAttcraire, 
3  vols.,  Par.  1838).  The  be.^t  edition  of  his  sermons  is  that  published  under  the  care  of 
Bretonneau  (16  vols,  and  18  vols.,  Par.  1707-34).  His  life  was  written  by  3Iadame  de 
Pringy. 
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r.OLJRCIIIER,  John,  Lord  Berncrs,  1474-1532;  a  descendant  of  Tliom-is  of  Wood- 
stock, (luUe  OL  Gloucester.  B.  was  ediiciited  at  Oxford,  and  wan  tirst  known  by  quelling 
an  insurrection  in  Cornwall.  Henry  Vlll.  made  him  chancellor  of  tiie  exclieq tier  for 
life,  and  he  had  chaige  of  the  kinu's  sister  Mary  when  she  went  to  France  to  wed  Louis 
XIL  At  Henry's  conunand  he  translated  Froissart's  Clironiden,  and  he  also  transhited 
the  famous  liuinance  of  King  Arthur,  The  Ej'ploit.'<  nf  Jhujh  of  Jiovdeaiu,  the  Gulden,  Book 
of  IVIarcus  Aurelius,  antl  The  Vtintk  of  Love,  lie  also  composed  a  comedy,  Iteiii  Vineam, 
whicli  it  was  customary  to  act  at  Calais  after  vesper8. 

BOIJRDEILLES.     See  Brantome,  ante. 

BOURDON  (in  music),  a  drone  bass  produced  by  a  bagpipe  or  hurdy-gurdy;  also  an 
oi'gan  stop,  consisting  of  stopped  wooden  pipes,  usually  of  IG  ft.  tone.  It  is  found  ou 
manuals  as  a  "  double"  stop,  and  as  a  soft  foundation  stop  on  the  pedal  organ. 

BOURDON,  Louis  Pierre  Marie,  1799-1854;  a  French  matlieniatician,  professor 
in  several  colleges  in  Paris,  inspector  of  studies,  and  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
university.  His  Elcmentnoi  ai'itlnnetic  and algeljia were  widely  u.sed,  tlie  algebra,  adopted 
by  prof.  Davies  of  West  Point,  beconnng  well  known  in  this  country. 

BOURG,  Anne  DU,  1521-59;  a  French  Protestant  martyr.  He  took  orders  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  cliurch,  but  because  be  became  a  Calvinist  be  left  the  pulpit  for  the  bar, 
and  was  imprisoned  as  a  heretic  by  Henry  H.  When  Francis  IL  became  king,  B.  asked 
for  release,  but  about  that  time  one  of  the  judges  who  bad  presided  at  his  trial  was 
assassinated,  and  B.  was  lianged  and  Ids  body  was  burnt. 

BOTJRGELAT,  Claude,  founder  of  the  first  veterinary  school,  and  consequently  the 
first  to  institute  a  distinct  profession  of  veterinary  surgeons.  Born  in  Lyons  in  1712,  be 
died  tiiere  in  1799.  He  was  a  learned  lawyer,  an  able  writer,  and  the  bosom-friend  of 
the  great  D'Alembert,  enjoying  also  the  esteem  of  Pembroke,  Voltaire,  Bulfon,  and  Hal- 
ler.  He  was  instigated  to  furtlier  the  cause  of  veterinary  science  from  a  natural  liking 
for  horses,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  educating  men  to  alleviate  their  infirmities  and 
tliose  of  other  domestic  animals.  In  the  execution  of  tliis  project  lie  found  a  friend 
and  collaborator  in  a  minister  of  Lj'ons,  Bertin;  and  in  1761,  tlie  first  veterinary  school 
"was  opened  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  It  was  patronized  by  royalty,  and  students 
floclved  to  it  from  all  parts  of  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark. Probably  the  only  dark  spot  in  B.'s  veterinary  career  is  his  treatment  of  Vial  de 
St.  Bel,  who,  persecuted  by  his  colleagues  in  France,  came  to  England,  and  founded 
the  St.  Pancras  college,  Camden  Town,  London,  in  1792.  B.  had,  however,  endowed 
the  Lyons  school  with  .so  much  vital  energy  that  it  lias  maintained  itself  in  the  foremo.st 
ranks.  From  it  all  other  colleges  in  Europe  sprang,  and  with  tliem  it  has  kept  pace, 
being  superior  to  tlie  majority,  and  rivaling  the  very  best,  even  those  of  Paris  and  Berlin. 

B.  wrote  much — his  works  on  farriery,  materia  medica,  external  form,  contagious  dis- 
eases, and  on  the  various  apparatus  and  bandages  used  for  quadrupeds,  being  still  highly 
esteemed. 

BOTJRG-EW-BEESSE,  a  t.  of  Franc,  capital  of  the  department  of  Aiu,  pleasantly  sit- 
uated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Reyssousse,  about  20  m.  e.s.e.  of  Macon.  It  is  well  built, 
has  several  public  fountains,  a  statue  to  Bicliat,  the  celebrated  anatomist,  who  was  a 
student  at  the  hospital  here,  a  museum,  a  fine  corn-market,  and  a  public  library  of  19,000 
volumes.  The  distinguished  astronomer,  Lalande,  was  a  native  of  B.  It  has  manufac- 
ture;  of  linen,  cotton,  hosiery,  and  leather,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  The 
town  was  captured  by  the  allies  in  1814.     Pop.  '76,  14,289. 

BOURGEOIS,  a  type  u.sed  in  book  and  newspaper  printing.  When  "solid"  nine 
lines  fill  an  inch  and  a  slight  fraction  over.  It  is  smaller  than  long  primer  and  larger 
than  brevier.     One  thousand  ems  of  bourgeois  occui)y  13.86  scjuare  inches. 

BOURGEOISIE,  a  French  term,  but  now  not  unfrequently  employed  in  English, 
German,  and  other  languages.  It  denotes  the  citizens  of  towns  as  a  rank  or  class  of 
society,  including  persons  from  the  condition  of  heads  of  manufacturing  or  mercantile 
establishments,  down  to  master-tradesmen.  The  French  B.  have  long  been  extremely 
hostile  to  the  aristocracy,  but  have  themselves  latterly  become  the  object  of  attack  on 
the  part  of  the  operatives  and  of  the  extreme  radical  or  red  republican  party.  The  term 
lioi/ir/eols,  from  which  B.  is  formed,  is  quite  distinct  in  meaning  from  citoyen,  the  latter 
term  designating  a  citizen  of  the  state. 

BOUE.GES,  the  cajfital  of  the  department  of  Cher,  in  France,  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain  at  tin;  confluence  of  the  Auron  and  the  Eure,  123  m.  s.  of  Paris.  B.  is  divided 
into  an  old  and  new  town,  the  latter  being  built  round  the  former.  Its  houses  are  of 
antique  architecture,  and  its  streets  crooked  and  dirty.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
ramparts  flanked  with  high  towers,  some  of  which  still  remain ;  but  the  ramparts  have 
been  converted  into  promenades.  B.  has  one  of  the  noblest  Gothic  cathedrals  in  Europe, 
lighted  by  59  splendid  painted  windows.  Its  university  was  suppressed  at  the  revolu- 
tion. B.  has  greatly  prospered  since  the  railway  has  reached  it.  In  1861,  it  was  chosen 
to  1)0  one  of  the  miHtary  arsenals  of  France,  and  its  strategical  impoi'tance  has  become 
greater  since  the  loss  of  Metz.  Pop.  '76,  31,102.  B.  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  the 
Avaricum  of  the  Gauls,  in  the  country  of  the  Bituriyes  Cubi.    Taken  by  Ca;sar  in  52  B.C., 
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it  was  afterwards  named  Bituricn,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Aquiiania  Friiiui.  In  tlie  middle  ages,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  i)r()vince  of  Bern. 
CUuuies  V'll.  huel  his  residence  at  B.,  when  almost  all  France  had  been  taken  from  him 
b}"  the  Englisii;  and  its  hotel  de  ville  was  originally  the  ai)ode  of  his  unfortunate; 
minister,  Jacfjues  Cu'ur.  Louis  XI.  was  born  at  J}.  Oi  the  seven  ecclesiastical  synods 
held  at  B.,  that  of  14o8 — in  which  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  the  Galilean  church  was 
establislied  with  approbation  of  Charles  VII.,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  council  of 
Basel,  relative  to  the  papal  power  and  the  king's  prerogatives,  were  conlirmed — was  th« 
most  important. 

BOURIGNON,  ANTOrNETTE,  a  celebrated  religious  visionary,  b.  at  Lille  13th  Jan., 
16H3.  Her  father  was  a  merchant,  and  she  inherited  from  him  a  considerable  patrimony. 
She  was  so  ugly  an  infant  that  there  was  some  thought  of  killing  her  as  a  monstrou.s 
birth.  Her  intellect,  however,  was  very  acute,  and  its  powers  were  early  developed, 
along  with  a  tendency  to  religious  mysticism,  which  was  nuich  encouraged  by  the  read- 
ing of  mystic  books,  till  her  imagination  became  inllamed,  and  she  began  to  fancy  that 
she  saw  vi.sious,  conversed  with  God,  received  special  revelations,  and  was  called  to 
restore  the  pure  spn-it  of  the  go.spel.  By  the  good  offices  of  the  archbisliop  of  f 'ambray, 
she  obtained  admission  into  a  convent,  where  she  won  over  some  of  the  nuns  to  her 
opinions,  and  soon  found  herself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  party.  She  afterwards 
had  charge  of  a  hospital  at  Lille,  but  from  this  position  she  was  driven  in  consequence 
of  her  extravagant  fancies.  She  now  traveled  through  various  countries,  her  enthusiasm 
gaining  proselytes,  whose  conversion,  she  said,  caused  the  pains  of  childbirth  in  her 
person.  At  last  she  was  appointed  head  of  a  hospital  in  e.  Friesland.  She  died  at 
Franeker,  30th  Oct.,  1680.  According  to  Madame  B.,  religion  consists  in  internal 
emotion,  and  not  in  either  knowledge  or  practice.  Het  own  character  exhibited  a 
strange  combination  of  pride  and  avarice,  with  a  sort  of  mj'stic  piety.  She  never  gave 
anything  to  the  poor,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  she  had  consecrated  all  to  God.  Some 
of  her  pretended  revelations  were  of  the  most  indecent  nature;  many  of  them  were 
extremely  ridiculous;  yet  many  persons  of  intelligence  and  learning  believed  in  them, 
and  adopted  the  peculiar  form  of  mysticism  which  soon  began  to  receive  the  name  of 
Bourignianism.  Among  the  chief  expounders  of  it  was  Peter  Poiret,  a  C'alvmistic 
minister.  It  spread  to  a  remarkable  extent  both  among  Koman  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants; and  about  the  end  of  the  17tli  c. ,  and  beginning  of  the  18th,  prevailed  so  much  in 
Scotland  that  a  solemn  renunciation  of  it  was  demanded  from  every  entrant  on  the 
ministry  at  his  ordination.  A  minister  of  Aberdeen  was  deposed  for  it  in  1701.  The 
formal  renunciation  of  Bourignianism  is  still  continued  in  the  established  church  of 
Scotland,  but  has  been  siven  up  as  needless  by  other  Presbvterian  churches.  The  works 
of  Madame  B.  were  edited  by  Poiret  (25  vols.,  Amst.  1676-84;  2d  edit.  1717).  They 
exhibit  not  a  little  fiery  eloquence. 

BOTJEMONT,  Loris  Acgustue  Victor  de  Gaisne,  Count  de,  a  French  marshal,  and 
the  conqueror  of  Algiers,  was  b.  in  1773  at  his  paternal  castle  of  Bourniont,  in  Anjou; 
went  into  exile  at  the  revolution,  sei"ved  as  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  prince  of 
Coude,  and  from  1793  to  1796  was  actively  engaged  in  the  anti-revolutionary  struggle 
in  La  Vendee.  Sub.sequeutly,  he  obtained  the  favor  of  the  first  consul.  Under  the 
empire  he  was  appointed  to  a  colonelcy  in  the  armj^  of  Naples,  and  was  soon  raised  to 
tiie  rank  of  brig.gen.  In  the  camptugns  of  1813  and  1814,  he  distinguished  himself  upon 
a  number  of  occasions,  particularly  in  the  battle  of  Dresden,  and  by  the  defense  of 
Nogent,  upon  account  of  which  Napoleon  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  a  gen.  of  division. 
OnSlst  Mar.,  1814,  he  declared  for  the  Bourbons,  and  received  the  command  of  a  mil- 
itary division  during  the  first  restoration;  yet,  on  Napoleon's  return,  he  went  over  to 
him,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  division  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle.  On 
the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Ligny,  he  deserted  and  betook  himself  to  Louis  XVIII. , 
at  Ghent.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  B.  was  singularly  ungenerous  in  choosing  such  a 
moment  to  resign,  nor  is  there  anything  in  his  career  to  make  us  suppose  he  was 
actuated  by  anj'^^high  jirinciple  in  w'hat  he  did.  His  evidence  went  a  consideiable  way 
in  bringing  al)out  the  condemnation  and  execniiou  of  mar.-;hal  Ney.  He  received  high 
military  employment  under  Louis  XVIII.  Distinguishing  himself  in  the  chamber  of 
peers  as  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  king,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war  in  1829,  and 
in  this  office  displayed  great  activity.  When  the  expedition  against  Algiers  was  under- 
taken in  April,  1830,  he  received  the  chief  command  of  the  troops,  and  The  rapid  success 
of  the  expedition  was  ascribed  to  his  prudence  and  energy.  For  this  he  received  the 
marshal's  baton  on  22d  July,  but  on  the  revolution  taking  place  in  that  month,  he  was 
superseded  in  his  command,  and  went  to  England  to  share  the  exile  of  Charles  X. 
Refusing  to  take  the  legal  oath,  he  was  struck  off  the  lists  of  the  French  army  and  peer- 
age in  1833.  In  1833,  Dom  Miguel  of  Portugal  placed  him  at  the  head  of 'his  troops, 
but  the  campaign  Avas  brief  and  unsuccessful.  B.  finally  settled  on  his  estate  in  Anjou, 
and  died  there  in  Oct,  1846 

BOURNE,  HroH.  the  founder  of  the  sectof  Primitive  Methodists,  wash.  3d  April,  1772, 
at  Fordhays,  in  Staffordshire.  Originally  a  preacher  among  the  Wcsleyan  Methodists, 
he  distinguished  him.self  by  the  fervor  of  his  religious  sentiments,  and  by  the  zeal  which 
he  displayed  for  the  conversion  of  the  ungodly.    His  enthusiasm  for  "revivals"  and 
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open-air  meetings,  hoAvcver,  received  no  countennnce  from  the  leading  clergymen  of  the 
denomination  to  which  lie  belonged.  In  IfSUy,  B.  was  cut  olf  i'roni  the  Wesleyan  con- 
nection, strange  to  say,  for  following  much  the  same  course  of  earnest  evangeliza- 
tion as  Wesley  himself  had  done.  He  v^as  not,  however,  alarmed.  His  preaching  was 
wonderfully  acceptable,  and  he  (piickly  gathered  round  him  many  devoted  tidherents. 
In  Mar.,  1810,  a  conunittee  of  ten  members  was  formed.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  ofticial  organization  of  tla;  body.  In  ISIH,  B.  published,  in  the  Pvhnitim  Metluxlid 
Magazine,  a  narrative  of  his  labors  and  those  of  his  coadjutors.  In  the  course  of  his  life 
lie  visited  Scotland,  Ireland,  Canada,  and  the  United  Stales,  where  his  ministrations  were 
attended  with  great  success.     He  died  at  Beniersley,  in  Stafi'ord.shire,  11th  Oct.,  1873. 

BOTJRNE,  ViNCKNT,  one  of  the  most  elegant  Latin  versitiers  that  England  ever  pro- 
duced, was  i).  about  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  In  1714,  he  entered  Trinity  college. 
Cambridge:  in  1721,  he  took  his  degree  of  a.m.,  and  subsequently  lie  was  aiipointed 
usher  in"  Westminster  school.  He  died  Dec.  2,  1747.  It  would  be  ditlicult  to  praise 
too  highly  B.'s  exquisite  contribations  to  Latin  poetry.  They  will  stand  comparison, 
not  only  in  point  ot  Lutinity,  but  also  in  point  of  originality,  with  ihe  choicest  produc 
tions  of  the  ancient  Roman  poets.  A  gracefulness  which  pervades  thought,  sentiment, 
and  expression,  is  their  essential  characteristic.  The  subject  is  indeed  ofteu  insigniti- 
cant,  but  the  treatment  is  always  perfect.  His  translations  of  English  ballads  and  other 
lyrics  into  Latin  are  wonderfully  felicitous,  every  beauty  being  retained  with  the  most 
delicate  skill,  and  every  defect  being  most  carefully  remedied.  Cowper,  Beatty,  Charles 
Lamb,  ami  others  have  expressed  their  admiration  of  B.'s  singularly  tine  (/cuius,  for 
assuredly  a  gift  so  rare  as  that  which  enables  a  man  to  tind  a  complete  utterance  for  his 
ideas  in  a  desid  tongue,  deserves  the  name.  The  first  edition  of  B.'s  poems  appeared  iu 
1784.     Their  number  was  enParged  iu  a  subsequent  editiou. 

BORNEMOUTH,  an  English  watering-place  on  the  Hampshire  coast,  5  m.  from 
Christ  church;  pop.  '71,  5900.  In  1855,  a  sanitarium  for  consump;.V'  patients  Avas 
erected,  and  several  similar  establishments  have  since  been  founded.  The  town  has 
churches,  hoteli--,  a  library  and  reading-room,  and  assembly  rooms,  baths,  audapier  800  ft. 
long.  The  cliuiaie  is  remarkable  for  equality  of  temperature.  The  surrounding  country 
is  very  beautiful. 

BOURNONITE.  or  Endrlltonite.  is  a  triple  sulphate  of  antimony,  lead,  and 
copper,  in  the  proi)ortions  of  19.4  sulphur,  2(3  antimony,  41.8  lead,  and  12.8  copper.  It 
is  found  in  massive  crystals. 

BOTIE,  NOUSE  is  the  Arabic  name  of  a  garment  worn  in  Algeria,  Morocco,  and  other 
parts  of  n.  Africa.  It  is  a  large  woolen  mantle,  worn  above  the  other  attire  of  the 
natives,  and  having  a  hood,  which  is  thrown  over  the  head  in  rainy  weather.  The  B. 
is  generall}^  white,  though  distinguished  individuals  wear  it  of  various  colors — blue, 
green,  red,  etc.  It  has  been  long  in  use  among  the  Spaniards  under  the  name  of  alboriioz. 
Through  the  conquest  of  Algeria  by  the  French,  the  B.  was  imported  into  France  and 
England,  although  its  original  form  has  been  considerably  altered. 

BOUERIENNE,  Louts  Aktoine  Faitvelet  de,  the  secretary  and  early  friend  of 
Napoleon  I.,  was  b.  at  Sens,  9th  July,  1769,  and  received  his  education  in  the  military 
school  at  Brienne,  where  he  formed  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  future  emperor.  He 
became,  iu  1792,  secretary  to  the  embassy  at  Stuttgart.  Deprived  of  this  office  by  the 
breaking  out  of  w^ar,  he  lived  for  some  time  a  rather  retired  life,  until,  in  1797,  his 
former  schoolfellow  appointed  him  his  secretary.  He  accompanied  him  to  Egypt  and 
to  Italy,  and  in  1801  was  nominated  a  councilor  of  state.  In  1802  he  was  dismissed 
from  his  office,  for  being  implicated  iu  the  dishonorable  bankruptcy  of  the  house  of 
Coulon,  army-contractors;  but  in  1805  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  states  of  the 
Circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  in  this  capacity  resided  long  at  Hnmburg.  His  tendency 
to  peculation,  however,  necessitated  his  return  to  France,  wdiere  he  liad  to  refund 
1,000,000  francs  into  the  public  treasury.  He  now  decidedly  joined  the  party  which 
sought  the  overthrow  of  the  emperor  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon.s.  He  was 
treated  with  little  consideration  by  them  during  the  first  restoration,  yet  he  followed 
Louis  XVIII.  in  his  fiight  to  the  Netherlands  upon  Napoleon's  return,  and  upon  the 
second  restoration  was  lionored  with  the  title  of  a  minister  of  state.  As  deputy  irom  the 
department  of  Yonne  in  1815  and  1821,  he  showed  his  weakness  of  character  by  oppos- 
ing all  liberal  measures,  and  even  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  popular 
cxlucation.  The  revolution  of  1830,  and  the  loss  of  his  fortune  (occasioned  by  extrava- 
gance), caused  his  reason  to  give  way,  and  he  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Caen,  7tli 
Feb.,  18o4.  His  Memoirs  concerning  Napoleon,  the  Directory,  the  Consulate,  the 
Eminre,  and  the  Restoration  (Memioires  sur  Napoleon,  etc.,  10  vols..  Par.  1829),  gave  many 
new  explanations  of  his  events  of  the  time,  but  were  declared  by  contemporaries  to  be 
in  many  respeds  untrustwbrtlij'.  See  the  article  Boui.ay  de  i.a  Meuutiie.  The  work, 
however,  is  one  which  must  always  constitute  an  im]iortant  part  of  the  materials  of 
histor}'.  A  work  entitled  Histoire  de  BonnparU',  par  nn  Hointue  qui  ne  I'a  pas  quiite 
(kpiiiif  15  Aiix,  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  him. 

BOURSAULT,  Edmund;  1088-1701:  a  French  drnmntist  and  satirist.  Louis  XIV. 
directed  him  to  prepare  a  book  for  the  education  of   the  dauphin,  and  he  produced   Ihe 
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Trve  Sfiiffi/  for  Sorcrcigna,  -which  so  pleased  Louis  that  he  asked  B.  to  become  tutor  to 
his  son,  but  being  ignorant  of  J^atiii  he  was  c(jmpelled  to  (iecline.  Two  of  B.'s  dramas, 
Esape  a  la,  Fille,  and  E-vyjK  a  ht  Com;  weve  very  popular,  and  Carville  declared  one 
of  his  tragedies  to  be  worthy  of  Kacine.  B.  accused  Moliere  of  impiety,  and  assailed  the 
Sclt'/ol  for  Wmncii  in  his  Piirtntit  of  a  Pointer,  to  which  Moliere  retaliated  by 
contemptuously  calling  B.  "  L'Improm])tu  du  Versailles."  B.'s  ISiityre  des  tyityres 
was  directed  against  Boileaii,  whom,  however,  he  afterwards  generously  offered  to 
assist;  in  return  for  which  kindness  Boileau  erased  B.'s  name  from  his  satires. 

BOURSE.     See  Exchange,  ante. 

EOUSSA,  a  t.  of  Sudan,  Central  Africa,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  is 
situated  on  an  island  in  the  Niger,  in  lat.  10'  14'  n.,  and  long.  5'  20'  east.  It  is  hemmed 
in  by  rocks,  and  being  also  surrounded  by  walls,  is  a  place  of  very  considerable  strength. 
Pop.  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  18,000.  A  melancholy  interest' attaches  to  B.  as  being 
tiie  licath-scene  of  Mungo  Park  (q.v.). 

BOUSSINGAULT,  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph  DiEfDONNE,  a  French  chemist,  particularly 
di.stiugui.shed  for  investigations  relative  to  agriculture,  was  born  at  Paris,  2d  Feb.,  1802, 
attended  the  mining  school  at  St.  Etienne,  and  went  in  the  emplopuent  of  an  English 
mining  company  to  South  America,  where,  besides  his  professional  and  scientific  labors,  lie 
served  as  a  col.  under  Bolivar  in  the  South  American  war  of  liberty,  lieturning  to 
France,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at  Lyons,  and  in  1839  was  admitted  into 
the  institute,  and  appointed  to  the  chair  of  agriculture  in  the  conservatory  of  arts  and 
measures,  Paris.  In  1848,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  constituent  assembly,  and 
voted  with  the  moderate  republicans.  After  the  coup  d' etat,  he  retired  from  political 
life.  In  1857,  he  was  made  commander  of  the  legion  of  honor.  His  Econonde  liaraU 
(2  vols..  Par.  1844;  2d  ed.,  Par.  1849)  embodies  the  result  of  experiments  and  investiga- 
tions which  have  won  for  him  a  European  reputation.  It  contributed  much  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  infant  science  of  agricultural  chemistry,  and  has  been  translated  into 
English  (Lond.  1845)  and  German.  B.  is  the  author  of  numerous  valuable  papei's  in 
.scientific  periodicals,  which  were  collected  and  published  in  1854;  and  he  is  also  the 
autlior  of  Ld  Fosse  a  Funiier  (1858),  and  Agronomie,  Clumie  agricole,  et  Physiologic  (1864). 

BOUSSOLE  STRAIT  passes  through  the  Kurile  islands,  uniting  the  sea  of  Okhotsk 
and  ihe  Pacific  ocean.  Lat.  46  30'  north.  It  takes  its  name  from  one  of  the  vessels  of 
La  Per(juse,  who,  soon  after  Cook's  death,  nobly  emulated,  on  the  u.e.  coasts  of  Asia, 
tiiat  navigator's  explorations  on  the  n.w.  shores  of  America. 

BOITSTROPHE'DON  (Gr.  hous,  an  ox,  and  strepho,  I  turn),  a  word  u.sed  to  describe  a 
mode  of  writing  practiced  by  the  Greeks  in  the  earlier  period  of  their  history — viz.,  in 
which  the  lines  did  not  proceed  uninteiTuptedly  from  left  to  right,  but  alternately,  the 
first  line  being  written  from  right  to  left,  the  .second  from  left  to  right,  etc.  Examples 
are  frecpiently  found  in  coins  and  insciiption.s.  The  method  received  its  name  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  path  made  b}'  oxen  in  plowing  a  field. 

BOTJTEEWEK,  Friedrich,  a  German  philosophical  and  sesthetical  author  of  merit, 
was  born  on  15th  April,  1766.  at  Oker,  near  Goslar,  in  the  Harz  district.  He  at  first 
devoted  him.self  to  the  study  of  law;  but  in  the  second  year  of  his  academic  course  at 
Gottingen  he  relinquished  it,  imagining  that  liis  proper  vocation  was  to  be  a  poet. 
Besides  poems,  he  wrote  the  romance  of  Count  Donmnar  {Graf  Donamar,  3  vols.,  Gott. 
1791-93;  2d  ed.,  1798-1800).  Not  finding,  however,  that  success  which  he  expected 
in  this  career,  he  renounced  it,  and  devoted  his  whole  energies  thenceforth  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  and  of  the  history  of  literature.  In  philosophy,  he  was  at  firet  a 
zealous  follower  of  Kant,  but  afterwards  adopted  the  system  of  Jacobi.  He  began  to 
give  lectures  in  Gottingen  in  1791,  and  became  extraofdinarj-  professor  of  philo.sophy 
in  1797,  and  ordinary'  professor  in  1802.  He  produced  .several  works  on  philosophy; 
but  his  great  work,  on  which  his  reputation  really  depends,  is  his  Hi'<fory  of  Modem 
Poetry  and  Eloquence  {Geschichte  der  nenern  Pacific  nnd  Beredmmlrit ,  12  vols.,  Gtttt.  1801- 
1819).  one  of  the  best  works  of  its  kind  which  Germany  has  profluced.  The  part 
relating  to  Spanish  literature  is  especially  valuable,  and  has  "been  tran.slated  into  Spanish 
and  much  enlarged  by  .Tos.  Gomez  de  la  Cortina  and  Nic.  Hugelde  de  Molinedo  (8  vols., 
Madrid,  1828).  "B.  died  at  Gottingen  in  1828. 

BOUTS-RIMES  (Fr.  "  rhymed  endings  ")  are  a  kind  of  verses  the  making  of  w-hich 
forms  a  social  amusement.  Some  one  of  the  party  gives  out  the  rhymes  or  endings  of  a 
stanza,  and  the  others  have  to  fill  up  the  lines  as  they  be^t  may.  Su)i]wse  the  rhymes 
prescribed  are  wave,  lie;  brave,  die;  the  following  arc  two  of  the  ways  in  which  the  lines 
might  be  completed: 

Dark  are  the  secreta  of  the  gulfing  wave, 

Where,  wrapped  in  (ieath,  SI1  many  heroes       lie: 

Yet  glorious  death's  the  guerdon  of  the  brave, 

And  those  who  bravely  live  can  bravely  die. 

Whenever  1 5«iil  on  the  wave, 

O'ercome  with  sea-sickness  I  lie; 

I  can  sinq  of  "  the  sea."  and  look  brave; 

When  i  feel  it,  I  feel  like  to  die. 


BOUTWELL,  George  Sewall,  ll.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1818;  the  son  of  a  fanner,  self- 
instructed  after  a  coniinon-scliool  course;  at  tlie  age  of  18  a  student  at  law,  but  never  a 
practitioner,  having  turned  his  attention  to  politics.  He  was  seven  times  chosen  to  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  and  became  the  leader  uf  the  democratic  party  in  his  state. 
H(!  was  tliree  tunes  defeated  for  congress,  and  ouca;  for  governor,  l)Ut  was  clio.sen  gov- 
ernor in  1801  and  re-elected  the  next  year.  On  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
he  left  the,  democratic  and  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  republican  party,  in  which 
he  soon  acquired  a  prominent  position.  In  1862,  as  commissioner,  he  organized  the  new 
(iepi)itmenl  of  internal  revenue;  in  1863,  was  elected  to  congress  and  twice  rcchosen. 
In  1808.  lie  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of  president  Johnson;  from 
18Gy  to  187;i,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  then  elected  to  the  United  States  senate.  In 
the  linancial  business  of  the  government,  both  as  a  legislator  and  an  executive  officer, 
Koutwell  liad  a  large  share  of  influence  and  responsibility.  He  has  also  been  overseer 
of  Harvard  college,  and  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  in  which 
capacity  he  prepared  many  valuable  reports.  He  is  the  author  of  Educational  Topics 
ami  Inxtitittionx,  and  ti  Manual  of  the  United  States  Direct  and  Rcrenne  Tax.  His  last 
political  office  was  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  constitutional  convention  of  1873. 

BOUVARDIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  cinchonacccB  (q.v.),  and  of  the 
same  tribe  with  the  ctJt.cho)ia  (q.v.),  or  Peruvian  bark.  The  calyx  is  4-partite,  with  teeth 
between  the  segments;  the  corolla  tubular  and  4-fid;  the  stamens  4,  included  within  the 
corolla;  the  capsule  2-celled.  The  .species  are  natives  of  Mexico.  One  of  them,  B.  tri- 
phjUa,  with  oblong  teruate  leaves  and  trigonous  branches,  has  obtained  a  place  among 
the  favorite  ornaments  of  flower-borders  in  Britain,  but  requires  careful  protection 
from  frost.  To  preserve  it,  the  roots  are  generally  taken  up,  and  are  .sometimes  placed 
in  a  greenhou.se  or  frame  for  the  winter,  sometimes  in  a  dr}^  cellar.  Its  beautiful 
corymi)s  of  scarlet  flowers  are  produced  from  June  till  November. 

BOUVART,  Alexis,  1767-1843;  a  Swiss  astronomer,  educated  in  Paris,  and  in  1804 
a  member  of  the  bureau  of  longitudes.  He  assisted  La  Place  in  the  Mecanique  Celeste, 
i'.ud  became  a  member  of  the  academy.  Bouvart  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  planet  Uranus,  and  the  investigation  of  these  irregularities  led  to  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  Neptune  by  Le  Verrier  and  Adams. 

BOUVET,  Jaoch.,  a  learned  French  Jesuit,  who  was  sent  by  Louis  XIV.  to  Chma,  to 
acquire  information  concerning  that  country,  which  he  reached,  along  with  five  other 
missionaries,  in  July,  1686.  Being  invited  to  Pekin,  the  missionaries  received  permis- 
sion to  disperse  themselves  over  the  whole  Chinese  empire,  except  B.  and  Gerbillon, 
who  were  required  to  remain  in  attendance  upon  the  emperor,  the  famous  Kanghi, 
whose  respect  and  confidence  they  soon  acquired  in  a  high  degree.  He  committed  to 
tiiem  the  erection  of  great  buildings,  and  was  so  pleased  with  their  performances,  that 
he  not  only  caused  a  church  and  a  residence  for  them  to  be  buiit  within  the  bounds  of 
his  palace,  but  commissioned  B.  to  return  to  his  native  coimtr}-,  and  to  engage  as  many 
missionaries  as  he  could  find.  B.  arrived  in  France  in  1697,  and  brought  with  him,  for 
the  king,  about  fifty  Chinese  works.  He  returned  again  to  China  in  1699  with  ten  new 
missionaries,  amongst  whom  was  the  learned  Parrenin.  He  died  at  Pekin,  June  28, 
1723.  after  having  labored  indefatigably  in  the  cause  of  science,  in  that  distant  scene, 
for  fifty  years,  jfle  has  left  four  different  accounts  of  his  various  travels,  and  a  work 
entitled  Efat  Present  dc  la  Chine,  en  Figures  Graeees,  j^i"'  Griffart  (Par.  1697). 

BOYEY  COAL  is  a  form  of  wood-coal  or  lignite,  which  derives  its  name  from  being 
found  at  Bovcy,  ni  Devonshire. 

BO'VID.S;  (Lat.  hos,  an  ox),  a  family  of  ruminnting  mammalia  (see  Rtjminaktia),  to 
which  different  limits  have  been  assigned  by  dift'erent  naturalists,  but  M'hich  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  equal  in  extent  to  "the  Linnajaii  genus  io*,  or  to  what  is  popuhirlj 
called  the  ox  tribe.  TheB.  are  all  large  animals,  v.ith  stout  limbs  and  broad  muzzle. 
The  facial  outline  is  nearly  straight.  Their  dentition  agrees  with  that  of  some  of  the 
other  ruminants,  as  sheep,  goats,  and  antelopes:  they  have  eight  cutting-teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw,  and  none  in  the  upper,  but  instead  of  them,  a  fihrous  and  elastic  pad,  which 
covers  tlie  convex  extremity  of  the  anterior  maxillary-l'one;  they  have  no  canine  teeth, 
but  a  large  interval  between  the  cutting-teeth  and  the  grinders,  which  are  six  on  each 
side  in  each  jaw.  In  eating,  they  collect  and  roll  the  grass  together  "  by  means  of  the 
long  and  movable  tongue;  it  is  firmly  held  between  the  lower  cutting-teeth  and  the  pad, 
the  cartilaginous  upper  lip  assising  in  this;  and  then,  by  a  sudden  nodding  motion  of 
the  head,  the  little  roll  of  herbage  is  either  torn  or  cut  off,  or  partlv  both  torn  and  cut." 
Both  sexes  are  furnished  Avith  unbranched  tapering  liorns,  which  are  direclcd  more  or 
less  laterally,  and  generally  upwards  and  forwards,  and  are  usually  curved  thi-oughout 
their  whole'length.  There  are,  however,  breeds  of  the  common  ox,  in  which  both  sexes 
are  destitute  of  horns.  The  tail  is  rather  long,  and  terminated  by  a  tuft  of  long  hair. 
The  females  have  four  teats.  All  the  B.  are  gregarious.  Native  species  are  found  in 
Europe,  Asia.  Africa,  and  North  America.  Fossil  remains  of  species  wliich  no  longer 
exist  have  been  found  in  pliocene  and  pleistocene  deposits.  The  number  of  existing 
species  is  by  no  means  certain:  as,  besides  the  difficiilty  of  deciding  in  some  rases  what 
arc  to  be  deemed  species,  and  what  merely  varieties,  there  is  still  a  great  deficiency  of 
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accurate  iuforrriiition  concorninf^  the  B.  of  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  verj'  mag- 
uitude  of  the  animals  lias  i)r()ljably  prevented  so  frequent  a  comparlHon  of  specimens  as 
would  otherwise  have  taken  place.  It  has  recently  been  a.scertained  that  tlie  numlier  of 
species  is  more  considerable  than  liad  been  supposed.  Attempts  liave  been  made  to 
divide  the  genus  bos  into  several  genera,  but  they  are  not  very  clearly  nor  strongly  dis- 
tingui.shed.  All  the  B.  are  valuable  to  man,  for  their  tlesh,  tallow,  skin,  etc. ;  but  some 
of  them,  having  long  been  reduced  to  domestication,  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  all 
d(nnestic  animals,  particularly  the  common  ox,  different  kinds  of  buffalo,  and  t!ie  yak 
of  Tartary. — See  Arnee,  Banteng,  Bison,  Bui<'f.\lu,  Gauu,  Gayal,  Galla  Ox,  Musk 
Ox,  Ox,  Pegasse,  Urus,  Yak,  Zamouse,  Zeuu,  etc. 

BOUVIER,  John,  1787-1851;  b.  France;  of  a  Quaker  family;  practiced  law  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  became  associate  justice  of  the  court  oi  criminal  sessions.  In  18;5!),hc  pub- 
lished a  Law  iJirtiimart/,  whicli  was  accepted  as  a  standard  work,  especially  adapted  to 
this  country.  His  chief  effort,  however,  w;us  iim  Ini<titnttK  of  Americdii  Ltiir.  An  only 
daughter,  Hannah  M. ,  became  proficient  in  astronomical  sciences,  and  published  Faiai- 
luir  Axtronomy,  with  a  IWatise  on  Globes. 

BOVALI,  Bouali,  or  Boali,  a  t.  in  Africa,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Loango,  in  4" 
80'  s.,  and  12°  1'  e.,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  not  far  from  the  coast.  It  is  in  a  fertile 
but  unhealthy  region,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  pepper,  ivorv,  dye-woods,  and  slaves. 
Pop.  15,000. 

BOVIA'NUiSt,  a  city  of  ancient  Italy,  near  the  site  of  the  present  Bojano,  believed 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Samnites,  and  represented  by  Livy  as  a  rich  and  powerful 
lovvn.  It  was  captured  ])y  the  Romans,  311  B.C.;  in  the  second  Punic  war  it  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Roman  army,  and  in  the  Social  war  the  capital  of  the  confederates. 

BOVINES,  or  Bouvines,  a  village  in  Flanders,  7  m.  s.e.  of  Lille,  on  the  Marcq, 
where.  .July  27,  1214,  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  defeated  Otho  IV.  of  Germanv. 
In  1210,  Philip  of  Valois  defeated  the  English,  and  May  18,  1794,  the  French  defeated 
the  Austrians,  at  the  same  place. 

BOVINO,  a  fortified  t.  in  the  province  of  Foggia,  s.  Italy,  about  20  m.  s.s.w.  of 
Foggia.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  has  a  cathedral,  churches,  and  convents.  The  valley 
of  B.  was  formerly  notorious  as  the  haunt  of  the  brigands  of  Capitanata,  and  the  town 
still  enjo3-s  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  the  nursery  of  all  the  highway  robbers  of 
this  portion  of  the  Apennines.  Pop.  7900.  B.  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Yebinum. 
The  imperialists  defeated  the  Spaniards  here  in  1734. 

BOW,  of  a  ship,  is  a  general  name  for  the  forepart,  or  that  which  breasts  the  waves. 
Very  often  the  word  is  used  in  the  plural,  the  ship  being  considered  to  have  starboard 
and  larboard,  or  right  and  left  bows,  meeting  at  tlie  prow  or  figure-head.  A  narrow  or 
^mw  bow,  and  a  broad  or  W«^' bow,  are  seamen's  phrases  for  different  shapes  of  bow, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  peculiar  advantage  at  sea:  a  narrow  bow  will  cut  more 
smoothly  through  the  water,  but  a  broad  bow  bears  up  more  firmly  in  a  high  sea. 

"On  the  bow,"  in  sea-language,  U  the  position  of  a  distant  object  when  seen  over 
the  bow;  it  implies  a  sweep  of  one  quarter  of  the  horizon,  embracing  about  45°  on  each 
side  of  tlie  prow  or  head. 

BOW  AND  ARSOW.  In  Archebs  and  Archery  will  be  found  a  brief  account  of  the 
military  arraugemeuLs  under  which  bowmen  formed  a  component  element  in  the  armies 
of  the  middle  ages;  and  under  Arbalest  is  a  description  of  the  cross-bovs-,  which  was 
once  so  favorite  a  weapon.  We  here  describe  the  more  effective,  though  simpler  imple- 
ment. The  long-bow  first  gained  ascendency  in  England  in  the  14th  century.  It  was 
found  that  a  dozen  arrows  could  be  discharged  from  this  weapon  while  the  arbalester 
was  Avinding  up  his  cumbrous  cross-bow,  and  discharging  one  arrow  or  quarrel  from  it. 
Moreover,  tiie  long-bow  being  held  vertically,  the  bowmen  were  able  to  stand  in  closer  array 
than  the  arbalesters;  they  were  enabled  also  to  take  a  greater  supply  of  the  nuinilions  of 
Avar  into  the  field,  seeing  that  the  bow  and  arrows  were  much  lighter  in  weight  In  the 
time  of  Edward  III.,  a  bow  was  priced  1».  to  \s.  Qd..  and  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  1'?.  to  1.3.  2f?. : 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII..  the  price  (fixed  by  law)  of  the  bow  varied  from  ij(/.  to  3s.  id. 
The  last-named  monarch  adopted  extraordinary  means  for  encouraging  the  use  of  the 
long-bow.  Many  ordinances  were  issued  for  insuring  a  good  supply  of  bow-s:aves. 
The  bowyers,  string  makers,  fletchers,  and  arrow-head  makers  were  all  placed  under 
fttringent  regulations.  Merchants  were  compelled  to  import  good  bow-staves  with  cargo, 
in  certain  proportions.  Very  long  bow-staves  wcie  admitted  duty  free.  Yev*-  was  con- 
sidered the  best  wood;  but  in  order  that  the  supply  should  not  be  too  speedily  used  up. 
bowyers  were  ordered  to  use  elm,  ash,  and  wycli-iiazel  in  certain  proportions  to  ycAv. 
The  Jieads  of  families  were  bidden  to  provide  bows  for  Iheir  sons  and  servants;  and  town- 
councils  or  officers  were  required  to  provide  shooting-butts  just  ovitside  each  town. 
Some  of  the  bows  had  two  arches,  connected  by  a  middle  straight  piece.  The  best 
length  was  regarded  as  about  5  ft.  8  in.  from  nock  to  nock;  but  in  earlier  times,  some 
of  tlie  bows  were  much  longer.  The  first  an-ows  were  made  of  reeds;  th&se  materials 
were  afterwards  superseded  by  cornel-wood ;  but  the  wood  finally  adopted  as  the  best 
was  ash.  The  arrows  had  heads  pointed  with  steel,  .'sometimes  barbed  to  render  their 
action  more  terrible.     They  were  feathered  with  portions  of  goose-wing.     The  best 
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length  for  a  bow  of  the  above-named  size  was  sot  down  at  3  ft.  3  inches.  Sometimes 
the  arrows  wei-c  tipped  willi  combusHble.s.  The  best  makers  of  arrow-lieads,  as  well  as 
hows,  were  compelled  by  law  to  go  from  town  to  town,  to  exercise  their  craft  wherever 
it  was  most  needed.  The  bowman  usnally  carried  24  arrows,  called  a  sheaf,  or  a  quiver, 
at  his  right  si<k'  or  at  his  back:  besides  others  in  his  girdle.  He  kei)l  his  how  in  a  case; 
hence  Falstail's  comparison  of  prince  Hal  to  a  bow-ca.se,  in  allusion  to  Ids  slenderness. 
IJowinen,  in  their  hours  of  sport,  used  arrow-lieads  called  rigged,  creased,  aliouidcred,  and 
xpoon-lu'dded,  according  to  the  shape. 

Tlie  circumstances  attending  tlie  decline  of  tlie  use  of  the  long-bow  arc  narrated  in 
the  articles  above  cited. 

EOWDICH,  Thomas  Edwakd,  an  enterprising  African  traveller,  b.  at  Bri.stol  in  June, 
1790,  was  lirst  engaged  in  trade  in  his  native  city,  but  afterwards  appointed  a  writer  in 
the  service  of  the  African  company.  Selected,  in  1816,  to  conduct  a  nnssion  to  the  king  of 
Ashantce,  he  i)ubli.shed  an  account  of  it  in  1819,  4to.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he 
resided  for  sonu^  y(!ars  in  Paris.  To  obtain  funds  for  a  new  expedition  into  the  interior 
of  Africii,  he  ituhlished  a  translation  of  3Iollien's  TnirdKta  tlie  Sources  of  tlie  iSenegal  ii/id 
(.T((mbii(,  and  other  works,  and  in  Aug.,  1822,  sailed  from  Havre.  He  died  of  fever  on  the 
river  Gand)ia,  Jan.,  10,  1824.  A  profound  scholar  and  accomplished  linguist,  B.  was  a 
meinl>er  of  several  literary  societies  botli  in  Eugland  and  on  tlie  continent. 

BOWDITCH,  Nathaniel,  an  American  astronomer  of  some  note,  b.  26th  Nov.,  1773, 
at  Salem,  in  Massachusetts.  He  showed  at  a  very  early  age  a  great  inclination  for 
mathematics,  in  which  he  afterwards  made  great  proficiency,  without  ever  attending  a 
university.  He  was  at  first  bred  to  liis  father's  trade  of  a  cooper,  and  afterwards  appren- 
ticed to  a  ship-chandler.  He  acquired  Latin  tliat  lie  might  study  Newton's  Frincipm. 
He  particular!}-  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  practical  applications  of  science.  He 
went  as  sui)ercargo  of  a  merchant-ship  in  several  long  voyages,  aud  added  a  thorough 
piactical  acquaintance  with  navigation  to  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  it.  His  work,  The 
Am-eriran.  Practical  Navigator,  was  received  with  great  favor.  He  published  also  an 
ii.dmirable  translation  of  La  Place's  Mecanique  Celeste  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1829),  to  wliicli  he 
added  valuable  annotations.  These  works  obtained  for  him  marks  of  lionor  from  scientilic 
societies  in  Britain,  and  led  to  his  being  called  to  the  professorship  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy  in  Harvard  college,  in  his  native  state,  which  situation,  however,  he  declined, 
in  order  to  enter  the  executive  council  of  the  state.  He  afterwards  became  manager  of 
the  Massachusetts  life  insurance  association,  president  of  the  mechanics'  institute,  aud 
president  of  the  academy  of  arts  and  sciences  in  Boston.     He  died  16th  March,  1838. 

BOWDOIN,  James,  ll.d..  1727-90;  b.  Boston;  a  descendant  of  Pierre  Bowdoin, 
Huguenot  refugee  from  France;  a  graduate  from  Harvard  in  1745;  rejiresentative  in  the 
general  court,  senator,  and  councilor.  He  was  an  early  opponent  of  English  oppression, 
and  in  1775  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  colonial  council  of  goveriunent.  In  1778,  he 
]tresided  over  the  convention  to  form  a  constitution.  In  1785,  he  was  chosen  governor, 
succeeding  John  Hancock  in  that  office.  He  proved  his  executive  ability  by  a  prompt 
suppressi(ui  of  the  "  Shay's  rebellion."  In  1789,  he  was  a  7nember  of  the  convention 
that  ratified  the  federal  constitution.  B.  was  one  of  Franklin's  friends  aud  correspond- 
ents; aud  one  of  the  founders,  and  the  tirst  president,  of  the  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences,  to  which  he  gave  his  library.  He  also  left  a  legacy  to  Harvard  college,  and  was 
a  liberal  patrou  of  the  state  humane  society.     The  oldest  college  in  Maine  bears  his  name. 

BOWDOIN,  .Tames,  1752-1811,  son  of  gov.  Bowdoin;  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
studied  also  at  Oxford,  and  traveled  in  Europe,  returning  to  America  soon  after  tlie 
battle  of  Lexington.  In  1805,  he  was  United  States  minister  to  Spain.  He  left  to  Bow- 
doin coll(>ge  6000  acres  of  land,  with  the  reversion  of  the  island  of  Naushon,  and  also  a 
large  library  and  extensive  collection  of  philosophical  apparatus. 

BOWDOIN  COLLEGE,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  important  seats  of  learning 
in  Maine,  in  the  village  of  Brunswick,  near  the  Androscoggin  river  and  the  ocean, 
named  after  .lames  Bowdoin,  gov.  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  state  Maine  was  for- 
merly a  province.  The  charter  was  granted  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  1794, 
and  live  townships  of  land  were  given  towards  the  foundation.  The  object  of  the  insti- 
tution, in  the  language  of  the  charter,  was  "to  promote  virtue  and  piety,  knowledge  of 
the  languages,  and  of  the  useful  and  liberal  arts  and  sciences."  A  dual  government 
was  formed,  consisting  of  a  board  of  trustees  and  a  board  of  overseers.  .Joseph  McKeen, 
a  Dartmouth  graduate,  was  the  first  president,  chosen  in  1801,  and  John  Abbott,  a  Har- 
vard graduate,  was  made  prof essor  of  languages.  Eight  students  were  accepted  in  1802, 
and  in  1806  the  first  honors  of  the  new  college  were  conferred  upon  eight  graduates. 
At  this  time  the  entire  college  and  the  residences  of  professors  Avere  in  a  single  house. 
On  the  death  of  president  McKeen  in  1807,  Jesse  Appleton,  d.d.,  became  president,  and 
held  the  chair  for  tw^elve  j-ears,  during  which  time  he  did  much  to  advance  the  efficiency 
and  importance  of  the  institution.  .Tames  Bowdoin,  son  of  gov.  Bowdoin,  had 
given  the  college  1000  acres  of  land  and  about  $5000,  aud  at  his  death  gave,  in  addition, 
more  land  and  many  valuable  mineralogical  specimens,  books,  and  paintings.  William 
Allen,  D.D.,  who  had  been  president  of  Dartmouth  college,  was  the  next  president  (1819). 
He  was  in  office  for  twenty  years,  except  for  a  short  period  in  1831,  when  he  had  a  con- 
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troversy  about  authority  with  the  newlj'  oipmi/xd  state  of  Maine.  The  controversy  was 
ended  by  a  decision  in  his  favor  by  the  U.  S.  cireuit  court.  After  Dr.  Allen,  Leonard 
Wood.s,  D.D.,  wa.s  president  luitii  18(i6.  He  Avas  followed  l)j-  Samuel  Harris,  s.t.d.  ;  and 
in  1871,  Dr.  Harris  gave  place  to  Jo.'^hna  L.  Clianibcrlain.  i.l.d.  At  the  present  time 
t  lere  are  six  or  more  spacious  and  well-arranged  brick  buildings,  besides  tlie  cliapel  and 
memorial  hall,  which  are  of  granite.  The  college  is  governed  by  11  trustees  and  40  over- 
seers, the  president  and  vice-president  being  two  of  the  trustees.  At  the  latest  reports, 
there  were  13  professors  and  140  students.  The  curriculum  is  of  the  usual  variety, 
some  of  the  languages,  however,  being  optional.  For  undergraduates  there  is  a  scien- 
tific course,  in  which  the  degree  of  u.s.  is  conferred.  Thereis  a  postgraduate  course 
of  two  }'ears  in  philosophy  and  the  arts.  Tho.sc  of  the  graduates  who  have  lionorably 
finished  a  post-graduate  course  may  be  appointed  feHows,  and  reside  at  the  college  two 
years,  with  all  the  privileges,  without  further  charge.  Military  instruction  is  also 
given.  The  medical  school  has  9  professors  and  93  .students.  Among  the  benefactors 
of  the  college,  besides  James  Bowdoin,  liave  been  ^Irs.  Amos  Lawrence,  and  Daniel  W. 
Lord  of  Kennebunki^ort.  Of  notable  graduates  there  may  be  named  Hawtliorne  and 
Longfellow,  who  had  among  their  fellow-students  Willianr  Pitt  Fessenden,  George  B. 
Cheever,  d.d.,  Franklin  Pierce  (president  of  the  United  States),  John  P.  Hale,  Sargent 
S.  Prentis.s,  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  D.D.,  and  Luther  V.  Bell.  Mr.  Longfellow  was  profes- 
sor of  languages  until  he  removed  to  Harvard.  The  prevailing  religious  sentiment  of 
the  college  is  Congregational. 

BOWEN,  Francis,  ll.d.,  b.  Mass.,  Sept.  8,  1811;  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  instruc- 
tor there  in  political  economy  and  intellectual  philosophy.  In  1843,  he  became  editor 
of  the  JSortlt  Ancrican  Berii'w,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  11  years.  In  18o0,  he  was 
proposed  for  professor  of  history  in  Harvard,  but  Avas  uot  appointed,  his  views  on  the 
Hungarian  revolt  and  other  political  topics  being  unsatisfactory  to  the  board  of  appoint- 
ment. In  1853,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Walker  in  the  Alford  professorship  of  natural  religion, 
moral  philosophy,  and  civil  polity.  He  has  lectured  and  published  largely  on  the  appli- 
cation of  ethical  and  metaphysical  science  to  the  evidences  of  religion,  on  political  econ- 
omj',  on  the  origin  and  development  of  English  and  American  political  constitutions, 
on  English  philo.sophers,  etc.,  and  opposing  Mill,  Comte,  Kant,  Cousin,  and  Fichte.  Some 
of  his  works  are:  Critical  Essays  on  the  History  and  Present  Condition  of  Speculative  Plalos- 
ophy;  Principles  of  Political  Economy  applied  to  the  Condition,  Resources,  and  Institutions 
of  the  American  People;  an  annotated  edition  of  Viryil,  and  a  revision  of  Reeves'  transla- 
tion of  De  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America. 

BOWER  (Ang.-Sax.,  hur,  a  chamber).  The  "ladies'  bower,"  a  private  apartment  in 
ancient  castles  and  mansions,  used  by  ladies  both  as  a  parlor  and  sleeping-chamber. 

Up,  then,  rose  fair  Annef  s  father, 

Twa  hours  or  it  were  day, 
And  lie  is  gane  into  the  Ijower 

Wherein  fair  .Vnnet  lay. 

Ballad  of  Lord  Thomas.— rPercy^s  Reliques. 

BOWEEBAHK'IA,  a  genus  of  zoophytes  (q.v.),  of  the  class  folyzoa  or  hryozoa,  order 
infvndihuki.ta,  the  structure  of  which  has  been  very  carefully  studied  in  the  common 
British  species,  B.  imbricata,  one  of  the  most  abundant  zoophytes  on  the  coasts  of  lioth 
England  and  Scotland.  It  grows  on  sea-weeds,  corallines,  stones,  etc.,  between  high 
and  low  water-mark,  or  in  no  great  depth  of  water,  and  forms  branching  tufts  some- 
times 1+  in.  in  height.  The  branches  are  smooth  and  transparent,  tubular,  filkd  appar- 
ently with  a  granular  fluid,  and  crowded  with  irregularlj'  scattered  clusters  of  delicate 
horny  ovate  or  ovato-cylindrical  cells,  which  are  so  transparent  as  to  permit  the  most 
ea.sy  observation  of  their  whole  internal  structure.  The  polyps  which  inhabit  these 
cells  are  all  connected  with  the  tube  of  the  branch,  and  so  with  the  common  life  of  the 
polypidom.  Each,  when  fully  expanded,  is  about  one  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
has  10  finely  ciliated  tentacula.  When  alarmed,  it  contracts  very  rapidly,  the  tenta- 
cula  being  first  drawn  in,  and  then  the  body  of  the  polyp  retracted  into  its  cell.  The 
organization  is  much  higher  than  in  many  zoophytes.  The  mouth  does  not  lead  at 
once  into  the  stomach,  but  into  a  funnel-shaped  tube,  which  contracts  into  a  gullet  or 
(ssojihayus,  and  ends  in  a  globular  gizzard,  apparently  provided  with  radiating  muscular 
fibers,  and  intended  for  trituration  of  the  food.  The  gizzard  opens  below  into  a  bag, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  true  stomach,  and  is  supplied  with  a  fluid,  regarded  as  bile, 
from  minute  follicle?  or  sacs  in  its  sides,  Avliich  follicles  are  therefore  regarded  as  repre 
senting  the  liver.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  stomach,  near  the  entrance  from  the  giz- 
zard, arises  the  intestine,  a  straight  tube  which  passes  up  by  the  side  of  the  gullet,  and 
terminates  in  an  orifice  outside'the  circle  of  tentacula;  the  structure  thus  exhibiting  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ascidian  moUusca.  When  the  polyp  is  retracted,  the 
gullet  is  bent  upon  itself,  and  the  tentacula  are  inclosed  in  a  tube  or  sheath  formed  by  the 
inverted  integument.  When  the  polype  is  vigoroiis  and  lively,  the  cilia  of  the  tentacula 
are  kept  in  active  motion,  apparently  quite  under  control  of  the  will  of  the  animal, 
forming  a  kind  of  whirlpool  to  bring  animalcules  or  organic  particles  into  the  mouth. 

BOWEE-BIRD,  a  name  given  to  certain  Australian  birds  of  the  starling  (q.v.)  family, 
or  aturnidce,  remarkable  for  their  habit  of  making  bower-like  erections,  called  rzuis  by 
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tlu'  colonists  of  Kew  South  Wales,  and  for  adorning  them  with  gay  feathers,  rags, 
b()n(^s,  shells,  and  such  other  wliitu  or  brigiitly  colored  objects  as  iliey  c;xii  pick  up. 
These  bowers  are  not  used  as  nests,  but  they  aiii)ear  to  be  places  of  much  resort  at  the 
breeding-season  in  particular.  Tlie  use  made  of  them  by  the  birds  is  very  imi)erfectly 
understood;  but  their  structvu-e  has  been  carefully  examined,  and  fine  specimens  of' 
them,  transported  wilii  no  little  dilHcuity,  have  been  deposited  in  the  British  museum 
by  Mr.  Gou.ld,  in  whose  work  ou  the  Jiird  ■  of  A  unfmU'a  an  accoiuit  of  them  was  first  givea 
to  the  woi'ld.  Tiie  bowers  of  the  satin  bower-bird  (ptilonorhynchus  hdloxericcus)  are  built" 
among  the  branches  of  some  tree,  ami  appear  to  be  repaired  and  fi'equeuted  from  year 
to  year.  The  base  consists  of  an  extensive  and  rather  convex  platform  of  sticks,  firndy 
interwoven,  ou  the  center  of  which  the  bower  itself  is  built  of  more  fiexible  twigs.  It 
is  chiefly  at  aud  near  the  entrance  that  the  shells,  feathers,  etc. .employed  for  decoration  are 
are  placed.  The  bowers  of  the  spotted  bower-bird  {chlnmydera  macnhda)  are  longer  and 
more  avenue-like  than  those  of  the  satin  bower-bird ;  they  are  placed  upon  the  ground,  and 
arc  outwardly  built  of  twigs,  and  beautifully  lined  with  tall  grasses  so  disposed  that  their 
heads  nearly  meet.  The  decorative  propensity  appears  in  the  highest  degree  in  this 
species.  "In  some  of  the  larger  bowers,  which  had  evidently  been  resortcjd  to  for  many 
years,"  Mr.  Gould  says,  "I  have  seen  nearly  half  a  bushel  of  bones,  shells,  etc.,  at  eacli 
of  the  entrances."  These  are  arranged  in  much  the  same  way  at  both  entrances.  Small 
pebbles  are  often  transported  by  the  birds  from  considerable  distances. 

The  satin  bower-bird  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  w.  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  is  found  in  all  tlie  "brushes"  from  the  mountains  to  the  coast.  The 
adult  male  has  the  whole  plumage  of  a  deep,  sliiuing  black.  The  colors  of  the  female  are 
grayish-green  and  brown,  curiously  mingled. — Tlie  spotted  bower-bird,  which  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  satin  bower-bird,  or  about  the  size  of  a  starling,  has  a  general  color  of  rich 
brown,  beautifully  marked  with  l)lack  and  buff;  a  band  cf  elongated  feathers  of  light  rose- 
pink  crossing  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  forming  a  broad,  fan-like,  occipital  crest.  It  is 
exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  the  interior  of  Australia. — Another  species,  the  great  bower- 
bird  {cMamydera  nurJudim),  considerably  larger  than  either  of  the  others,  and  very  similar 
in  form  and  plumage  to  the  spotted  bower-bird,  has  been  fotuid  onthen.w.  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia. Its  bowers  are  always  adorned  with  sea  sliells,  even  when  at  a  distance  from  the  sea. 

BOWIE,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Texas,  on  the  Red  river  and  the  Arkansas  border;  intersected 
by  the  Texas  and  Pacific  railroad ;  892  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  4687—2249  colored.  It  has  an 
undulating  stirface,  with  rich  bottom-lands,  and  heavy  forests;  productions,  cotton,  corn, 
sweet  potatoes,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Boston. 

BOWIE-KNIFE,  an  American  linife,  so  called  from  its  inventor,  col.  Jira  Bowie,  a 
famous  fighter  with  the  rifle  and  other  weapons,  and  altogether  one  of  the  most  daring 
characters  in  the  southern  states  of  the  union.  The  bowie-knife  is  a  sharp-pointed 
weapon,  and  is  usually  carried  concealed  in  a  sheath  in  the  breast,  or  some  other  part  of 
the  person,  ready  for  any  encounter. 

BOWIE-KNIFE,  {ante),  a  common  hunting  knife  used  by  soutli-western  pioneers, 
improved  by  col.  James  Bowie,  who  has  been  wrongly  represented  as  a  bully  and  a 
duelist.  The  bowie-knife  is  .seldom  concealed,  and  it  is  by  no  means  the  commonly  used 
weapon  which  it  is  represented  to  be  by  foreigners;  indeed,  of  late  years  it  is  seldom 
seen  at  all  unless  among  hunters  or  settlers  in  the  extreme  frontiers. 

BOWING  TOWARDS  THE  ALTAR  is  an  ancient  practice  in  the  church,  derived  from 
a  belief  in  the  superior  sanctity  of  the  east.  There  are  scriptural  allusions  to  the  east, 
from  which  notions  of  this  kind  may  have  been  drawn.  "And,  behold,  the  glory  of 
the  God  of  Israel  came  from  the  east." — Ezek.  xliii.  2.  "For  we  have  seen  his  star  in 
the  east." — Mat.  ii.  2.  There  was  also  an  early  legendary  belief  that  Christ  would  come 
to  judgment  in  the  east.  For  these,  not  to  mention  other  reasons,  it  became  customary 
to  place  the  altar,  with  the  crucifix  and  other  symbols,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
church,  to  which  all  bowed.  In  the  Romish  church,  the  practice  is  still  kept  up  of 
bowing  towards  the  altar,  or  more  correctly  towards  the  Plost.  on  entering  and  departing 
from  the  church.  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  edited  by  sir  Henry  Ellis,  contains  much 
curious  antiquarian  lore  on  this  subject.  It  was  further  a  custom  in  the  early  Christian 
church  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  This  is  still  done  in  the  church  of  Rome,  at  what- 
ever part  of  the  service  the  name  occurs.  In  the  church  of  England,  it  is  customary  to 
bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus  only  in  repeating  the  creeds.  This  ancient  usage  is  traced  to 
Phil.  ii.  10,  "That  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow."  Punctilious  bowings 
and  turning  towards  the  east  in  repeating  the  creeds,  have  in  late  times  given  rise  to 
dissensions  in  the  church  of  England. 

BOW  ISLAND,  an  island  of  coral  formation  in  the  s.  Pacific,  the  largest  in  the  Low 
archipelago,  being  about  30  m.  long  and  5  m.  broad.  It  can  only  be  approached  by  a 
small  opening  in  the  reef  at  the  n.  end.  Within  the  lagoon  the  anchorage  is  safe.  The 
e.  side  is  well  Avooded,  but  the  w.  is  low  and  barren.  Pearl-oj'sters  and  other  shell-fish 
abound  in  the  lagoon.  The  inhabitants  are  few,  ill-looking,  and  indolent,  with  a  par- 
tiality for  raw  food.  The  island  was  first  discovered  in  1768  by  Bougainville,  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  La  Harpe,  which  Cook,  who  visited  it  in  the  following  year,  changed  to 
the  name  it  now  bears. 
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BOWLDERS.     See  Boulders,  ante. 

BOWLES,  Samuel,  1836-78:  b.  Mass.;  a  journalist,  for  more  than  30  years 
editor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  which  lie  made  in  some  respects  the  lead- 
ing journal  in  New  England.  He  traveled  widely  over  the  United  States,  and  was 
always  warmly  interested  in  political  affairs,  though  never  holding  office.  As  a  practi- 
cal editor  Bowles  stood  in  the  first  rank,  satisfied  with  nothing  le.ss  than  the  best  work, 
sparing  neither  his  own  nor  his  suljordinates'  strength,  not  hampered  in  his  work  by 
either  fear  or  friendship.  He  was  an  accomplished  and  fascinating  conversationist, 
cosmopolitan  in  taste,  and  liberal  in  opinion.  His  travels  gave  rise  to  the  volumes 
AcroSH  the  Continent;  Onr  Xeir  ITcW.  and  The  JSicitzerhmd  of  Aniirira.  whic-li,  with  his 
numerous  editorial  writings,  show  him  a  niastei  of  clear  and  vigorous  English. 

BOWLES,  WiLLL\M  Lisle,  d.d.,  an  English  poet,  was  b.  24th  Sept.,  1763,  at  King's 
Suttou.  in  Northaraptonsliire,  when-  his  father  was  then  vicnr.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Winchester  school,  and  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  and  became  at  last  a  preb- 
endary of  Salisburj'  cathedral  in  1803,  and  rector  of  Bremhill,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1805. 
Here  he  spent,  in  comparatively  afliuent  circumstances,  the  remainder  of  his  long  life. 
His  poetical  career  began  with  the  publication,  in  1789,  of  Fourteen  Sonnets,  written 
cJiiefly  on  Picturesque  Spots  during  a  Journey.  This  unpretending  little  volume  was 
received  with  extraordinary  favor;  the  sonnets  were  fresh  and  natural,  and  to  many 
minds,  all  the  more  charming  because  of  the  contrast  which  they  presented  to  the 
style  of  poetrj-  which  had  long  been  prevalent.  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Soulhey 
were  among  their  enthusiastic  admirers;  and  through  the  influence  whicli  he  exercised 
over  them,  B.  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  school  of  Englisli  poetry,  in  which 
their  names  soon  became  greater  than  his  own.  The  subsecjuent  poetical  works  of 
B.  are  verj^  numerous,  of  which  The  Spirit  of  Dufcovery  and  IVie  Mimonary  are  generally 
regarded  as  the  best  of  his  longer  blauk-ver.se  poems.  As  a  poet,  B.  shows  a  fine  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  pleases  bv  the  expres.siou  of  pure  and  generous 
sentiment,  as  well  as  by  playfulness  of  fancy  and  perfect  scholarly  correctness,  but  he 
is  greatly  deficient  in  vigor  and  depth.  He  published  an  edition  of  Pope's  works  in  1807; 
and  an  opinion  which  he  expressed  on  the  poetical  merits  of  Pope,  led  at  a  subsequent 
period  to  a  rather  memorable  controversy,  in  which  Campbell  and  Byron  were  his 
antagonists,  and  wliich  turned  chiefly  upon  the  comparative  value  in  poetry  of  images 
derived  from  nature  and  tho.se  derived  from  art.  B.  was  generally  admitted  to  have 
discomfited  his  opponents.  B.  frequently  employed  his  pen  in  defense  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  endeavored  to  vindicate  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  older  English 
educational  institutions.  Of  his  prose  writings  may  be  mentioned  a  volume  of  sermons 
(Lond.  1826),  and  a  rather  dry  Life  (f  Thouius  Ken,  depriced  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
(3  vols..  Loud.  1830-31).  B.  died  at  Salisbury  on  7th  April,  1850,  in  the  88th  3-car  of 
his  age. 

BOW-LINE,  in  a  ship,  is  a  rope  fastened  near  the  middle  of  the  perpendicular  edge 
of  the  square  sails  by  three  or  four  subordinate  ropes  called  bridles.  It  is  employed  to 
tighten  the  edge  of  the  sail  in  a  particular  direction  during  an  unfavorable  wind. 

BOWLING  GREEN,  at.  and  seat  of  justice  of  Warren  co.,  Ky.,  120m.s.w.  of  Frank- 
fort, on  Barren  river,  wliich  is  navigable  to  the  place  by  steamboats.  Pop.  about  6000. 
It  has  some  manufactures,  and  trade  in  tobacco,  pork,  etc.  It  is  reached  by  the  Louis- 
ville and  Great  Southern  railroad. 

BOWLS,  Game  of.  This  is  a  favorite  pastime  throughout  the  British  isles.  It  is 
played  upon  a  smooth,  flat  piece  of  turf,  from  40  to  60  ft.  square,  surrounded  by  a  trench 
or  ditch  about  half  a  foot  deep.  The  players  arrange  themselves  in  sides,  usually  of 
four  each,  and  each  man  is  usually  provided  with  two  bowls.  The  bowls  are  made  of 
lignum-vitae  wood,  of  6  or  8  in.  in  diameter,  nearly  round,  and  with  a  bias  to  one  side. 
A  smaller  ball,  perfectly  spherical  and  white,  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  bowling-green; 
this  is  termed  the  jack,  and  the  aim  of  the  players,  who  stand  at  the  other  end  of  the 
green,  is  to  send  their  B.  that  they  may  lie  as  near  as  possible  to  the  jack.  The  side 
whose  B.  are  nearest  the  jack  reckon  one  point  for  each  bowl  so  placed.  7,  14,  21,  or 
31,  make  game,  according  to  mutual  arrangement  beforehand.  B.  are  biassed  or  weighed 
on  one  side,  that  the  plaj-er  may  reach  the  jack  by  a  curved  instead  of  a  straight  course, 
an  expedient  which  the  nature  of  the  game  renders  particularly  desirable.  Indeed,  were 
it  not  for  this,  the  game  would  lack  half  its  charms.  A  bowl  is  played  forehand,  whea 
it  is  so  placed  in  the  hand  and  delivered  as  to  cause  it  to  approach  the  jack  with  a  curve 
from  the  right;  and  in  order  to  attain  this  curve,  the  bowl  must  be  held  so  that  its  bias 
is  on  the  left  or  in-side.  Backhand  is  the  reverse.  If  a  bowl  goes  into  the  ditch  without 
touching  the  jack,  it  cannot  count  in  the  scoring  of  that  end;  but  if  it  strikes  the  jack, 
and  then  rolls  into  the  ditch,  it  reckons  as  if  on  the  green.  When  the  jack  is  carried  by 
a  bowl  into  the  ditch,  it  is  iisually  lifted,  and  placed  on  the  green  as  near  as  possible  to 
its  position  in  the  ditch.  When  the  B.  have  so  accumulated  round  the  jack,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  approach  it  from  either  side,  without  running  the  risk  of  touching  an 
adversary's  bowl,  the  la.st  player  freciuently  endeavors  to  ?•»«  the  jack,  by  playing  straight 
at  it  with  such  force  as  to  neutralize  the  bias,  and,  if  fortunate,  carry  away  the  jack 
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from  the  ueigliborhood  of  his  opponent's  bowls.    A  ski])  is  appointed  on  each  side,  •whos* 
duty  it  is  to  direct  eaeli  of  liis  men. — For  Bowlino  at  cricket,  see  Chicket. 

The  iiaine  of  B.  was  anciently  unlawful,  and  was  the  subject  of  prolubitive  legisla- 
tion in  England  in  the  rei,!,ai  of  ilenry  V'lll. ;  but  the  law  then  enacted  was  repealed  in 
1845  by  the  s  and  9  Vict.  c.  1U9,  s.  1,  so  that  B.  or  other  similar  games  of  mere  skill  may 
be  legally  indulged  in  by  the  people. 

BOWMAN,  Thomas,  d.d.,  b.  Penn.,  1817;  graduate  of  Dickinson  college,  and  a 
minister  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  organized  Dickinson  seminary,  at  Wil- 
liamsport,  Pa.,  and  presided  over  it  for  ten  years.  In  1858,  he  was  chosen  president  of 
As.l)ury  university,  at  Greencastle,  Ind. ;  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Bristol  conference  in 
1864,  and  chaplain  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  that  and  the  following  year.  In  May,  1872,  he 
■was  made  a  bishop. 

BOWMANVILLE,  a  t.  in  Canada,  on  lake  Ontario  and  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad, 
43  m.  u.e.  of  Toronto.  It  has  manufactories  driven  by  water-power,  and  trade  by  the 
lake.     Pop.  3000.     The  harbor  is  port  Darlington,  2^  m.  from  the  town. 

BOWRING,  Sir  John,  an  English  politician,  linguist,  and  author,  was  b.  at  Exeter, 
17th  Oct.,  1792.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  languages,  in  the  acquisition 
of  which  he  displayed  an  unusual  degree  of  talent.  The  national  poetry  of  dilferent 
peoples  had  particular  attractions  for  him,  and  he  rendered  great  service  to  literature  by 
collecting  and  translating  both  the  moi-e  ancient  and  the  more  modern  popular  poeins  of 
almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  His  translations  preserve  remarkably  well  lioth  the 
meaning  and  the  spirit  of  the  original,  and  exhibit  no  mean  powers  of  versification.  B. 
was  very  intimately  associated  with  Jeremy  Bentham,  T\ho  appointed  him  one  of  his 
executors,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  editing  of  his  collected  work.s.  A  descendant  of 
the  old  Puritans,  he  early  came  forward  in  writing  and  sjjcaking  again.st  the  political 
disadvantages  experienced  by  dissenters.,  He  took'pnrt  from  the  first  in  the  Wcstndnsfer 
Hf'-ifW^  which  was  established  in  1824,  and  edited  it  for  about  five  years  from  1825.  In 
1828  he  visited  Holland;  and  his  letters — which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Herald,  and 
were  shortly  afterwards  translated  into  Dutch — procured  for  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  from  the  university  of  Groningen.  Subsequent  travels  were  undertaken  by  him,  on 
a  commission  from  the  British  government,  to  inquire  into  the  commercial  relations  of 
certain  states.  He  visited  Switzerland,  Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  finally  the  countries  of 
the  German  Zollverein,  and  everywhere  found  matc'rials  for  valual)le  reports.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  house  of  commons  from  1835  to  1837,  and  again  from  1841  to  1849,  and 
activel}^  promoted  the  adoption  of  free  trade.  In  1849,  B.  was  appointed  British  consul 
at  Hong-Kong,  and  superintendent  of  ti-ade  in  China.  He  returned  in  1853,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  made  knight  and  governor  of  Hong-Kong.  In  1856,  an  insult  having 
been  offered  to  a  Chinese  vessel  said  to  have  been  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag,  B. ,  without  consulting  the  home  government,  ordered  an  attack  on  certain  Chinese 
forts,  a  proceeding  which  excited  considerable  dissatisfaction  in  the  coiintry,  and  pro- 
duced a  ministerial  crisLs.  B.  afterwards  returned  to  England.  In  1855,  he  concluded 
a  commercial  treaty  with  Siam,  and  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  his  visit  in  a 
work  entitled  The  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam.  He  retired  on  a  pension  in  1859,  and 
afterwards  published  an  account  of  the  Philippine  i.slands.  In  1861,  B.  was  sent  on  an 
official  mission  to  Italy.  He  died  in  1872.  His  Autobiographical  Heminisccnces  were 
publislied  in  1877. 

BOW'SPEIT  is  a  large  boom,  spar,  or  mast,  which  projects  over  the  stem  or  head  of  a 
ship.  Its  use  is  to  carry  sail  forward,  as  a  means  of  counteracting  the  effect  of  the  after- 
sails,  and  keeping  the  .ship  well  balanced.  It  is  also  the  chief  support  of  the  fore-mast, 
which  is  fastened  to  it  by  large  staj's  or  ropes.  In  ordinary  ships  of  war,  the  B.  rises  at 
an  angle  of  about  45"  from  tlie  horizon,  and  is  generallj^  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  the 
mam-mast;  but  in  many  kinds  of  vessels  the  position  is  more  nearly  horizontal. 

BOWSTRING  HEMP,  an  English  name,  proposed  by  Dr.  Eoxburgh,  and  partially 
adopted,  for  the  fiber  produced  by  sanseviera,  zeylanica,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Liliarem  (ci.v.),  tribe  hemcroealleff,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  The  employment  of  the 
fiber  for  making  bowstrings  led  to  this  name.  Dr.  Royle  prefers  to  use  the  Sanscrit 
name  Moorva,  on  account  of  the  confusion  apt  to  be  caused  by  applying  the  term  hemp 
to  a  variety  of  fibers. — The  genus  sanseriera  is  distinguished  by  a  colored  funnel-shaped 
perianth,  with  a  long  tube,  into  the  throat  of  which  the  stamens  are  inserted,  and  a 
3-celled  and  3-seeded,  or  abortivelj^  1-celled  and  1-seeded,  berry.  The  plants  have  a 
general  appearance  much  like  that  of  many  species  of  iris,  but  their  leaves  are  more 
fleshy;  they  have  a  thick  creeping  rhizome  or  root-stock;  the  radical  leaves  are  long  and 
narrow,  and  the  flowering-stems  have  only  scale-like  leaves. — Very  similar  to  S.  zeyla- 
nica are  8.  Roxburghiana  and  S.  lanuginosa,  also  natives  of  India. — These  plants  grow 
under  bushes  in  jungles  near^the  sea,  where  the  soil  is  salt,  but  may  easily  be  propagated  on 
almost  any  soil  by  the  shoots  which  issue  in  great  abundance  from  the  root-stock.  They 
are  perennial.  The  leaves  are  about  2ft.,  or  in  cultivation  3  or  4  ft.  long;  the  fibers, 
extend  their  whole  length ;  and  to  separate  the  fibers  from  the  pulpy  part  of  the  leaves 
"the  natives  place  them  on  a  smooth  board,  then  press  one  end  of  the  leaf  down  withi 
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one  of  their  great  toes,  and  with  a  thin  bit  of  hard  stick,  held  between  the  two  luinds,^ 
thev  scrape  tlie  leaf  from  them,  and  very  qtiirkly  remove  every  part  of  the  pulp." 
Steeping  in  water  is  also  iiractlced,  but  it  discolors  the  tiber,  which  is  beautifully  white. 
One  pound  of  clean  liber  is  obtained  from  aliout  -10  lbs.  of  fresh  leaves.  Dr.  Knxburgh 
calculated  that  1  acre  would  yield  1613  lbs.  of  clean  fiber  at  a  gathering,  ()f  which  two 
might  be  reckoned  upon  annuallv  in  good  soil  and  favorable  sea.sons,  after  the  plants 
have  reached  a  proper  age.  j^ioorva,  or  B.  II.,  may  well  be  supposed  likely  to  acquire 
commercial  importance.  The  fiber  is  hair-like  and  silky,  elastic,  and  in  strength  appar- 
ently about  e(iual  to  hemp.  It  does  not  rot  in  water  so  soon  as  hemp.— A  species  of 
sameciera  very  similar  to  the  Indian  ones,  S.  Gaiiucusia,  is  found  in  abundance  along  a 
great  extent  of  the  w.  coast  of  Africa,  specimens  of  the  fiber  of  which,  also  fine 
and  strong,  have  been  brought  to  England  under  the  name  of  Afiucan  Bowstui>-g 
Hemp. 

BOWYER,  Wii-LiAM,  an  eminent  English  printer  and  classical  scholar,  b.  in  London 
in  1G99,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1722  joined  his  father  in  trade.  Appointed, 
in  1729,  printer  of  the  votes  of  the  house  of  commons,  he  .suksequently  became  printer 
to  the  society  of  antiquaries,  and  to  the  royal  society.  In  1767,  he  was  nominated  printer 
of  the  rolls  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  journals  of  the  house  of  commons.  He  died 
in  1777.  B.  published  several  philological  tracts,  but  his  chief  production  was  an  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  with  critical  and  emendatory  notes.  He  left  a 
considerable  sum  in  trust  to  the  stationers'  company,  for  relief  of  decayed  printers.  A 
small  volume  of  anecdotes  of  B.  and  his  learned  contemporaries,  published  soon  after 
Ids  death  by  Mr.  .John  Nichols,  his  apprentice  and  partner,  was  afterwards  enlarged, 
under  the  title  of  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (9  vols.,  8vo). 

BOX,  Buxus,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eiiphorhiaeece;  evergreen  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  witli  opposite  leaves,  entire  at  the  margins,  and  easily  split  into  two 
plates.  The  greenish  inconspicuo;is  llowers  grow  in  little  axillary  clusters,  the  male 
and  female  flowers  distinct,  but  on  the  same  plant.  The  male  flowers  consist  of  a  peri- 
anth of  four  leaves,  and  of  four  stamens;  the  female  flowers  have  a  perianth  of  three  or 
four  leaves,  and,  in  addition,  three  small  bracts  at  the  base,  an  ovary  surmounted  by 
three  styles,  and  two  honey-secreting  glands.  The  capsule  has  three  beaks  and  three 
cells,  and  two  or  three  black  seeds  in  each  cell. — The  most  important  species  is  the 
CoMMOX  Box  {B.  sempercireiis),  which  grows  v.ild  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  in  some  parts 
of  Asia.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  a  true  native  of  the  s.  of  England,  where  it 
grows  on  dry  chalky  hills;  and  is  remarkable  as  the  only  arborescent  species  of 
euphorbiacefe  found  in  sucli  cold  latitudes.  In  Britain,  it  seldom  attains  a  height  of 
more  than  12  or  14  ft.,  but  in  warmer  countries,  it  is  often  twice  that  height.  ^  Its  leaves 
are  oval,  generally  from  half  an  inch  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  smooth 
and  shining,  of  a' deep  green  color.  The  B.  is  remarkable  for  its  compact  habit  of 
growth  and  densely  crowded  baanches  and  leaves,  presenting  a  very  solid  mass  of 
foliage.  There  are  .several  cultivated  varieties,  distinguished  by  differently  variegated 
leaves— gold-edged,  silver-edged,  etc.  The  most  interesting  variety,  however,  is  a  very 
humble  one,  called  Dwarf  Box,  which  grows  only  to  a  height  of  2  or  3  ft.,  and  is  very 
conunonly  used  to  form  edgings  for  garden-plots,  being  kept  down  by  clipping  to  the  height 
of  a  few  'inches.  These  edgings — than  which  none  are  neater,  or  better  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  gravel-walks  free  from  earth — are  generally  formed  by  planting  cut- 
tings, which  readily  strike  root.  The  B.  bears  clipping  remarkably  well;  and  in  a  style 
of  gardening  once  fashionable,  but  condemned  by  the  taste  of  the  present  day,  it 
occupied  an  important  place,  being  cut  into  architectural  and  fantastic  figures.  The 
leaves  of  the  B.  have  a  smell  which  is  disagreeable  to  many  people,  and  a  very  dis- 
agreeable bitter  taste.  When  taken  inwardly,  they  cause  purging;  an  external  appli- 
cation of  them  promotes  the  growth  of  the  hair.  In  France,  they  are  sometimes  used 
instead  of  hops  in  making  beer,  but  are  extremely  improper  for  the  purpose.  The  wood 
of  the  B.  is  heavier  than  that  of  any  other  European  tree,  and  is  the  only  European  wood 
that  sinks  in  water.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  pale-yellow  color,  remarkably  hard  and  strong, 
of  a  fine  regular  and  compact  texture,  capable  of  a  beautiful  polish,  and  not  liable  to  be 
worm-eaten.  It  is  much  valued  for  the  purposes  of  the  turner  and  the  wood-carver;  is 
preferred  to  every  other  kind  of  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  flutes,  flageolets,  and  other 
wind-instruments,  as  well  as  of  mathematical-instruments;  and  is  unrivaled  for  wood- 
engraving,  admitting  of  a  finish  as  .sharp  and  fine  as  metal,  whilst  it  takes  the  ink  much 
better.  See  Engraving.  AVhen  scraped  down  and  boiled,  it  can  be  used  as  a  sudorific 
in  many  complaints,  and  as  a  sub.stitute  for  gniacum.  An  empyreumatic  oil,  obtained 
from  box-wood  chips,  is  u.sed  for  relief  of  toothache  and  for  other  medicinal  purposes. 
— Spain  and  Portugal  send  into  the  market  large  quantities  of  box-wood;  also  Circassia 
and  Georgia,  from  which  countries  it  finds  its  way  to  Odessa,  and  is  again  exj)orted 
thence.  In  1815,  as  many  box-trees  were  cut  down  at  Box  hill,  in  Surrej',  as  brought 
upwards  of  £10,000;  but" the  tree  is  of  so  very  slow  growth,  that  it  is  seldom  planted  in 
Britain  except  for  ornament. — The  Minorca  Box.  or  Balearic  Box  (B.  Bitharicti),  a 
native  of  Minorca,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Turkey,  etc.,  is  a  larger  tree  than  the  common  B., 
and  has  leaves  three  times  as  large.  It  is  muck  less  patient  of  frost,  but  is  occasionally 
seen  in  shrubberies  in  the  s.  of  England.     The  wood  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  inferior 
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to  the  true  box-wood,  1)ut  is  brought  in  large  quantities  from  Constantinople  under  that 
name  for  wood-engraving. 

BOX-DAYS.  These  are  two  days  appointed  by  tlie  judges  of  the  court  of  session  in 
Scotland,  in  the  spring  and  autunm  vacations,  and  one  day  in  the  Christmas  recess,  on 
which  ijjeadings  or  other  law-papers  appointed  Ijy  tlie  court,  or  by  one  of  the  judges, 
towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  session,  may  be  lodged  or  tiled;  the  object  being  to 
expedite  the  procedure,  notwilhslandiiig  the  vacation  or  recess.  These  daj's  are  called 
box-days,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  sederunt  or  order  of  the  court  of  .session,  dated  the 
2!)th  Nov.,  IGUO,  in  which  the  evil  custom  of  private  solicitation  of  the  judges  is  com- 
plainrd  of :  "For  preventing  whereof,"  says  the  order,  "and  for  easeing  the  leidges, 
themselves,  and  the  lawyers,  they,  according  to  the  example  of  the  most  famous  judica- 
tories abroad,  have  appointed  bo.ves  for  every  one  of  the  lords,  to  stand  on  a  bank  in  the 
session-house  from  three  o'clock  till  seven  o'clock  at  night,  each  box  having  a  slitt,  in 
which  the  informations  or  bills  may  be  lett  in,  and  cannot  be  drawn  out,  unlill  the  box  be 
opened;  the  key  whereof  is  to  be  keept  by  every  judge  himself,  and  to  be  committed  to 
no  other;  and  each  lord  is  to  send  for  his  box  at  seven  o'clock  at  night,  that  he  may  have 
comi)etent  time  to  peruse  all  the  informatious  therein,  and  to  consider  the  same,  and  the 
cilaliones  alleged  in  the  same,  whereby  none  of  the  leidges  can  be  put  to  trouble  to  attend 
any  of  the  lords  for  giveing  their  informationes,  bills,  or  answers."  Further  facilities 
for  legal  business  in  vacation-time  are  afforded  in  Scotland  by  the  regulations  of  iha  boll- 
chamber  (q.v.);  and  in  England  the  equity  and  conunon-law  judges  attend  at  chambers 
during  vacation;  but  to  English  lawyers  the  use  of  boxes,  or  of  any  similar  expedient,  is 
unknown.     See  Court  of  Session  and  other  Coukts. 

BOX  ELDER,  or  Ash-Leaved  Mapi^e,  Negundo  aceroides,  a  small  and  handsome 
tree  growing  along  the  banks  of  streams  in  the  middle  and  southern  Atlantic  states,  and 
in  tlie  west.     Sugar  is  made  fi'om  it  in  some  of  the  n.w.  states. 

BOX  ELDER,  co.  in  n.w.  Utah,  adjoining  Nevada;  about  6000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '70, 
4855.  Great  Salt  lake  covers  the  s.  e.  portion  of  the  co. ,  and  tlie  Central  Pacitic  railroad 
passes  through  it.     Productions,  agricultural.     Co.  seat,  Brigham  City. 

BOX-HAULINGr  is  a  particular  mode  of  turning  a  ship,  when  the  swell  of  the  sea 
renders  tacking  impossible,  or  when  the  ship  is  too  near  the  shore  to  allow  room  for 
veering.  The  operation  is  effected  by  a  peculiar  management  of  the  helm  and  the  sails. 
Boxiiifj-off  is  an  operation  very  similar  to  box-hauling.     See  further  under  Tack,  V^eer. 

BOXING,  or  Pugilism  (Lat.  piigilntus),  fighting  with  the  fists.  It  was  practiced  as  a 
manly  exercise  b}' tlie  ancients,  among  Avhom  it  was  an  art  so  highly  esteemed,  that 
Pollux,  Hercules,  and  some  of  the  other  gods  were  represented  as  having  excelled  in  it. 
The  imgilists  of  the  ancient  games  had  leather  thongs  on  their  hands,  sometimes  loaded 
with  lead  or  iron;  this  armature  of  the  hand  was  called  the  anstus.  Of  course,  their 
combats  ware  not  unfrequently  attended  with  fatal  consequenc-'s,  which  have  resulted 
also  in  many  instances  of  modern  pugilistic  encounters,  altliough  no  armature  of  the  fists 
is  allowed.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  practice  of  B.  was  at  first  permitted  only  to  freemen, 
no  slave,  or  person  attainted  with  crime,  being  considered  worthy  to  possess  the  high 
privilege  of  being  beaten  to  the  cousistency  of  a  jelly.  Gradually,  however,  B.  was 
taken  up  as  a  profession,  and  its  character  deteriorated.  B.  was  a  favorite  amusement 
of  Englishmen  for  centuries;  it  is  even  said  to  have  had  such  distinguished  patrons  asking 
Alfred  and  Richard  IIL  But  the  golden  age  of  puLdlism  as  a  profession  in  England  com- 
menced with  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover ;  then  men  calling  themselves  professors 
publicly  announced  their  intention  of  giving  lessons  in  "the  noble  art  of  t.^lf-defen.se." 
One  i)rofessor  challenged  another  to  combat  in  the  most  bombastic  language.  In  1726, 
one  Ned  Sutton,  who  announces  himself  as  "  pipemaker  from  Gravesend,  and  proiessor 
of  tlie  noble  science  of  defense,"  sneers  at  another  professor,  whom  he  calls  "the  extolled 
Mr.  Figg,"  for  having  by  "sleeveless  pretense"  .shirked  a  combat  with  him,  "  which  I 
talie,"says  the  pipemaker  and  professor,  "to  be  occasioned  through  fear  of  his  having 
that  .glory  eclipsed  by  me,  wherewith  the  ej'es  of  all  spectators  have  been  so  much 
dazzled."  He  further  assures  the  said  Figg,  that  if  he  can  mu.ster  courage  enough  to 
fight  with  him,  he  (Figg)  "will  have  the  advantage  of  beingovercome  byahero  indeed!" 
Figg  had  an  "amphitheater"  in  Oxford  road,  wherein  fights  were  held;  and  a  larger  one 
was  erected  in  the  same  locality  in  1743  for  one  Broughton,  the  funds  being  subscribed 
by  some  eighty  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Tlie  pugilistic  encounters  that  took  place 
here  were  patronized  by  many  of  the  nobility.  Some  faint  protests  against  the  brutality 
of  the  i)astime  now  began  to  be  made  lij-  the  press,  lint  these  had  little  effect.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  fights  were  patronized  l)y  princes  of  the  blood-royal ;  and  the 
prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.,  was  present  at  one  at  Brighton,  in  which  one  of 
the  combatants  was  killed.  When  the  allied  .sovereigns  and  their  generals  came  over  to 
England  in  1814,  lord  Lowther  treated  them  to  a  series  of  boxing-matches  in  his  drawing- 
room,  which  were  so  highly  relished  that  they  were  repeated  a  few  days  afterwards. 
One  of  the  pugilists,  called  Jackson,  became  quite  a  hero,  and  made  enormous  sums  by 
giving  lessons  to  young  noblemen,  among  whom  was  lord  Byron.  In  1817.  the  czar 
Nicholas  of  Russia  witnessed  a  prize-fight  at  Coombe  Warren.  At  the  close,  the  victor 
was  presented  to  him,  with  whom  he  shook  hands.  This  was  the  last  time  that  royalty 
was  present  at  one  of  these  disgusting  spectacles. 
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The  character  of  the  prize-ring,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  slang  of  its  supporters,  "the 
P.  li.,"  had  been  for  many  years  declining.  People  of  influence  and  respecta])i]ity 
seemed  to  liave  withdrawn  tlieir  touulenance  from  it.  Tlie  lowest  and  least  rci)ulable 
class  of  tlie  p(jpulation  furnished  the  tightcrs,  and  money  was  the  only  object  of  tlieir 
baciicrs.  "  Fair- play"  was  no  longer  "  a  jewel"  in  the  P.  R. ;  fights  were  sold,  and  the 
meanest  and  most  disgraceful  tricks  resorted  to,  in  order  to  win  or  to  avoid  tlie  payment 
of  bets.  Prize-Iighis  were  under  the  ban  of  the  law;  in  mauj'  counties  of  England,  the 
police  actively  interfered  to  prevent  tlicm;  and  some  railway  companies  refused  to  con- 
vey those  taking  part  in  them  along  their  lines.  The  year  1860,  however,  "witnessed  a 
strange  revival  of  t!)e  pugilistic  spirit,  on  occasion  of  a  fight  between  Tom  Sayers,  the 
"  champion  prize-fighter  of  England,"  and  John  Heenan,  the  "  Benicia  bo}',"  an  Amer- 
ican, foi'  £200  a  side,  and  the  belt,  a  badge  of  honor  worn  by  the  champion.  The  bat- 
tle, which  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  "a  great  international  contest"  by  sporting 
papers,  took  place  at  Parnborough,  April  17,  1860.  It  lasted  for  more  than  two  hours, 
in  which  time  the  American  was  beaten  almost  blind,  and  the  Englishman  dreadfully 
bruised.  The  continuance  of  the  battle  was  prevented  by  the  breaking  in  of  the  ring, 
caused  b\'  the  interference  of  the  police.  After  the  fight,  the  English  champion  was 
ranked  by  many  newspapers — not  sporting  ones — with  the  heroes  of  the  Crimea  and  of 
Lucknow;  hundreds,  if  indeed  not  thousands,  of  pounds  were  sub.scribed  for  him,  in 
aimiration  of  his  bravery,  bj'  persons  of  all  conditions  of  life,  and  residing  in  all  parts 
Oi  the  country;  and  he  was  feted  by  mercliants  on  the  London  and  Liverpool  'changes. 
His  opponent  received  equally  flattering  and  substantial  testimonials  from  Americans. 
The  fight  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  house  of  commons,  in  which  the  home 
secretar}'^  announced  that  not  onl}*  the  principals,  but  all  present  at  the  spectacle,  were 
amenable  to  the  law.  Though  uo  steps  were  taken  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice,  it 
was  intimated  to  those  chiefly  concerned,  that  if  a  renewal  of  the  tight  were  attempted, 
tlie  law  should  be  put  in  force  against  those  aiding  or  abetting  it. 

The  training  which  prize-fighters  undergo  for  some  months  before  a  battle  is  of  the 
most  healthful  kind;  it  rids  them  of  every  superfluous  grain  of  flesh,  braces  their  nerves, 
and  makes  their  muscles  like  iron ;  yet,  owing  to  the  rude  way  in  which  the  result  of 
all  this  training  is  demolished  in  an  hour's  fight,  professional  boxers  are  usually  very 
short-lived.  With  the  exception  of  one,  Gulley,  who  became  3L  P.  for  Pontefract,  and 
the  Jackson  alread}'  alluded  to,  who  made  a  fortune,  few  of  them  have  ever  risen  to  any- 
thing above  the  ownership  of  a  low  public-house,  where  tliey  la_y  down  the  law  on 
pugilism  to  their  admirers,  and  take  the  chair  at  so-called  "harmonic  meetings,"  wliere 
B.  is  the  entertainment.  Prior  to  the  decline  of  B.  the  doings  of  the  prize-iTng  were 
duly  chronicled  by  sporting  papers.  The  following  specimens  of  the  slang  will  afford 
a  sufficient  idea  of  the  character  of  this  kind  of  literature.  The  mouth  is  called  the 
"  potato-trap,"  the  "  kisser,"  the  "  whistler,"  the  "grubber,"  and  the  "oration-trap;" 
the  nose  is  variou.sly  described  as  the  "claret-jug,"  the  "  smeller,"  the  "  sneezer,"  the 
"snorer,"the  "sniffer,"  the  "  prol)oscis,"  the  "  nozzle."  the  "  snout,"  the  "  sccnt-bot»- 
tie,"  and  the  "snuff-box;"  tlie  ear  as  the  "  conk;"  and  the  eyes  as  the  "daylights,"  the 
"  peepers,"  the  "  squinters,"  the  "goggles,"  etc.  In.stead  of  saying  that  the  eyes  did 
not  swell  up,  the  litterateurs  of  the  P.  K.  would  say  that  the  boxer  "did  not  seem 
inclined  to  adopt  the  early-closing  movement  with  either  shutter!" 

BOXING-DAT,  the  daj-  after  Christmas,  and  so  called  in  England  from  being  the  day 
on  which  Christinas  boxes,  or  presents,  are  given  to  servants  and  others.  See  Christmas 
Box. 

BOXING  THE  COMPASS  is  one  among  many  sea-phrases  not  easily  traceable  to  their 
origin.  It  means  simply  a  rehearsal  or  envimeration  of  the  several  points,  half-points, 
and  quarter-points  of  the  mariners  compass,  in  their  proper  order;  and  is  among  the 
lessons  which  a  young  sailor  has  to  learn. 

BOX'TEL,  a  busy  t.  in  the  Xetherlands  province  of  North  Brabant,  is  6  m.  s.  of  Bois- 
le-Duc.  Pop.,  Jan.  1.  'To,  5934,  who  are  emplo^-ed  in  agriculture  and  in  manufac- 
tures. B.  is  famed  for  its  table-linens,  and  beer,  leather,  paper,  and  salt  are  exten.sivfly 
made.  It  has  connection  with,  the  leading  railways.  The  Anglo-Dutch  army,  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  York,  was  here  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  French  in 
1794. 

BOX-THORN,  Lycivm,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  soJanaceo',  having  funuel- 
f.haped  or  tubular  flowers,  and  3-celled  berries.  The  species  are  pretty  numerous,  and 
found  in  different  quarters  of  the  world.  Several  are  natives  of  the  s.  of  Euvopie,  thorny 
shrubs,  with  long  slender  shoots  and  simple  lanceolate  leaves.  L.  E'lropavm  may  be 
trained  to  a  height  of  30  or  40  ft.,  and  is  often  planted — as  are  also  other  species— for 
ornament,  to  cover  walls,  etc.  It  has  pale-violet-colored  flowers,  reticulated  with  red 
veins.  Some  of  the  species  are  almost  trees.  L.  fnchsioidcs,  although  destitute  of 
spines,  is  used  as  a  hedge-plant  in  its  native  countrj^  the  Andes  of  Quito.  Its  flowers 
are  orange  scarlet,  and  grow  in  umbels. 

BOX-TORTOISE,  or  Lock-Tortoise,  cistudo  Virginica,  and  ciMadn  BJanOivgi.  char- 
acterized by  the  division  of  the  shell  into  two  parts  in  such  a  way  that  the  animal  can 
shut  him.'jelf  entirely  into  the  shell.  They  have  longer  legs  and" run  faster  than  other 
tortoises,  but  are  harmless  and  very  timid. 


BOYA'CA,  one  of  the  states  of  Colombia  bordering  xipon  Venezuela  and  its  fellow 
states  of  Santandcr  and  Cundinaniarca;  38,351  sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  482. S74.  In  liic  westera 
part  of  tiic  state  is  a  braiicli  of  tlic  Andes,  from  ■vvliicli  the  land  slopes  cast  in  vast 
prairies,  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  marshes  and  forests,  witli  here  and  tlicrc  ])asture8 
and  cultivated  ground,  watered  by  the  Orinoco  and  tlie  Meta.  The  lowljinds  are 
fertile,  yielding  tropical  fruits,  sugar,  cotton,  cacao,  tobacco,  dyes,  drugstnifs,  and 
timber.  In  the  soutliern  part  of  tin;  state  are  mnny  liot  springs,  tlie  vapoi's  from  which 
in  drj'  weather  condense  and  cover  the  surrovuiding  country  witli  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
this  is  gathered  and  sold  in  other  sections  as  a  substitute  lor  salt  for  cattle.  Tiiere  are 
springs  near  the  capital  which  are  hot  by  night  and  cold  by  da_y.  Tlie  climate  of  the 
plain  is  hot  and  unliealthy;  in  the  valleys  it  is  better,  and  in  the  high  regions  cool.  The 
people  have  rude  manufactui'es  of  cotton,  wool,  straw,  etc. ;  but  cattle-raising  is  the  chief 
business.  Gold,  lead,  and  precious  stones  are  found,  but  not  to  a  great  extent.  The 
forests  are  infested  with  dangerous  wild  animals,  serpents,  and  venomous  insects. 
Capital,  Tunja,  where  the  Zaques  kings  once  reigned. 

BOYA'CA,  a  t.  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  near  which,  in  1819,  Bolivar,  by  a 
victory  over  the  Spaniards,  secured  the  iudepeudeuce  of  Colombia.  It  gives  its  name  to 
the  department,  which  stretches  from  the  plateau  of  Bo.gota  to  the  borders  of  Venezuela, 
being  watered  by  the  Magdalena,  Sogamozo,  Zulia,  Cazanare,  and  JVIeta,  The  capital, 
however,  is  not  B.  itself,  but  the  neigliboriug  city  of  Tunja,  which  is  about  70  m.  to  the 
n.n.e.  of  Bogota. 

BOYAE.     See  Bojar. 

BOY  ATI,  in  military  engineering,  is  a  winding  or  serpentine  trench,  dug  to  form  a 
path  or  communication  between  the  different  armed  trenches  of  a  siege-work,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  being  enfiladed,  or  fired  upon  in  flank. 

BOY-BISHOP.  Tlie  custom  of  electing  a  boy-bishop  on  St.  Nicholas's  day  dates  from 
a  very  early  period.  Warton  thought  he  could  find  some  allusion  to  it  in  one  of  the 
anathemas  of  the  Constantinopolitan  synod,  807  a.v.  It  (piickly  spread  over  most 
Catholic  countries,  and  in  England  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  almost  every  parish. 
Althougli  the  election  took  place  on  St.  Nicholas's  day  ((ith  Dec.),  the  authority  lasted 
to  Holy  Iimocents'  day  (2Sth  Dec.).  The  boy-bishop  was  chosen  from  the  children  of 
the  church  or  cathedral  choir,  or  from  the  pupils  at  the  grammar-school.  He  was 
arrayed  in  episcopal  vestments,  and,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  subordinates  in  priestly 
dress,  went  about  with  songs  and  dances  from  house  to  house,  blessing  the  people,  who, 
as  bishop  Hall  says,  "  stood  grinning  in  the  way  to  expect  that  ridiculous  benediction." 
The  l)oy-bisiiop  exacted  implicit  obedience  from  his  fellows,  wiio,  along  with  their 
superior,  took  possession  of  the  church,  and  performed  all  the  ceremonies  and  offices 
except  mass.  The  custom  found  countenance  not  among  the  populace  only.  In  1299, 
Edward  I.,  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  permitted  a  boy-bisliop  to  say  vespers  l)efore  him  at 
Heton,  near  Newcastleon-Tyne,  ancl  gave  him  and  his  companions  a  present.  At  Salis- 
bury— and  perhaps  in  other  places  also — the  boy-bishop,  it  is  said,  had  the  power  of  dis- 
posing of  such  prebends  as  happened  to  fall  vacant  during  the  days  of  his  episcopacy; 
and  if  he  died  during  his  office,  the  funeral  honors  of  a  bishop,  witli  a  monument,  were 
gi"anted  him.  What  secular  shows  and  entertainments  accompanied  this  practice,  history 
does  not  inform  us.  Probably  dramatic  exhil)itious  of  a  rude  nature  were  the  principal. 
In  England,  the  custom  of  electing  a  boy-bishop  was  abolished  by  a  proclamation  of 
Henry  VIII.,  dated  July  22,  1542;  restored  by  cjueen  Mary  in  1554;  and  again  abolished 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  tliough  it  seems  to  have  lingered  here  and  there  in  villages 
till  about  the  close  of  her  reign. 

BOYCE,  William,  1710-79,  an  English  musician,  the  son  of  a  mechanic,  who 
became  an  organist  and  conductor  of  the  royal  orchestra.  His  compositions  are  mainly 
church  music,  and  many  of  them  are  still  in  use.  He  was  the  author  of  two  musical 
dramas,  T/is  Gluoplet  and  The  Shep/ienl's  Lottery. 

BOYD,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  and  Big  Sandy  rivers;  intersected  by 
the  Lexington  and  Big  Sandy  railroad;  230  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  8573 — 290  colored.  It  has 
a  hilly  surface,  with  plenty  of  hard  coal  and  iron  ore.     Productions  agricultural.     Co. 

seat,  Catlettsburg. 

BOYD,  Andrew  Kennedy  Hutchison,  d.d.,  b.  Ayrshire),  1825;  a  Scotch  preacher 
and  writer,  educated  at  Glasgow  university;  a  member  of  the  established  church, 
stationed  at  St.  Andrews.  He  is  the  autlior  of  Leisure  Hours  inlhum  ;  Graver  llumghta 
of  a  Country  Parson  ;  Present  Day  Thoughts,  and  other  popular  works. 

BOYD,  John  Parker,  1768-1830;  an  American  soldier,  native  of  Massachusetts,  who 
wentto  India,  where  he  raised  a  little  army  of  500  men  (a  few  of  the  officers  being 
English),  with  arms,  elephants,  etc.,  Avhich  he  let  to  such  native  princes  as  chose  to  hire 
tlieir  services,  impartially  preferring  the  highest  offer.  The  trade  grew  dull,  and  in  1808 
he  sold  his  army  and  came  home,  fought  as  a  colonel  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  and 
became  brig.  gen.  in  1813.    He  published  some  documents  relating  to  the  war  of  1812. 

BOYD,  Zachary,  an  eminent  Scottish  divine,  born  before  1590,  Avas  educated  at  Kil- 
marnock, and  studied  at  tlie  universities  of  Glasgow,  and  Saumur  in  France,  of  wliich 
latter  lie  was,  in  1611,  appointed  a  regent  or  professor,  and  is  said  tw  have  declined  the 
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Erincipalship.  The  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  in  France  caused  him  to  return  to 
cotland  in  1621.  In  1023,  he  l)ecanie  minister  of  the  Barony  parish,  GUisgow,  and  was 
tlirice  elected  rector  of  tlie  university  of  that  place.  His  principal  prose  worli,  The  Last 
Battell  of  the  Soide  in  JJidth,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1629,  in  2  vols.,  was  reprinted, 
•with  a  life  of  the  author,  by  Gabriel  >.'eil,  Glasgow,  1S31.  He  was  author  of  eighteen 
other  works,  chiefly  of  a  religious  cast.  The  third  edition  of  his  Pmhius  of  Bacid  in 
Mceter  appeared  at  Glasgow,  1040.  He  died  in  1653  or  1654,  leaving  numerous  MSS., 
and  his  library,  with  a  considerable  legacy,  to  the  college  of  Glasgow,  over  a  court  gate- 
way of  which  is  his  stone  bust,  whilst  his  portrait  is  in  the  divinity  hall  of  the  same 
university.  Among  his  MSS.  is  a  collection  of  quaint  poems  on  Scriptvu'al  subjects, 
entitled  Zion's  Ficirerf!,  usually  called  Zachary  Boyd's  Bible.  As  a  specimen  of  hia 
homely  style,  the  following  extract  from  Jonah's  soliloquy  within  the  whale's  belly  may 
be  quoted  here  : 

What  house  is  this,  where's  neither  coal  nor  candle, 

Where  I  nothing  but  guts  of  fishes  handle  ? 

I  and  my  table  are  both  here  within. 

Where  day  necre  dawned,  where  sunne  did  never  shine; 

The  like  of  this  on  earth  man  never  saw, 

A  living  man  within  a  monster's  maw. 

Buried  imder  motmtains  which  are  high  and  steep. 

Plunged  under  waters  hundretli  fathoms  deep. 

Isot  so  was  Xoah  in  his  house  of  tree. 

For  through  a  window  he  the  light  did  see; 

He  sailed  above  the  highest  waves — a  wonder; 

I  and  my  boat  are  all  the  waters  under; 

Hee  in  his  arke  might  goe  and  also  come, 

But  1  sit  still  '-n  such  a  straitened  roome 

As  is  most  uncouthe,  head  and  feet  together. 

Among  such  grease  as  woulil  a  thousand  smother. 

I  find  no  way  novi-  for  my  shrinking  hence 

But  heere  to  lie,  and  die  for  mine  offence. 

Eight  prisonei^s  were  in  Noah's  hulk  together; 

Comfortable  they  were,  each  one  to  other. 

In  all  the  earth  like  unto  me  is  none. 

Far  from  all  hving,  I  heere  Ij'e  alone. 

BOTDELL,  JonN,  a  liberal  patron  of  art  in  England,  b.  in  1719.  At  the  age  of  21,  he 
apprenticed  himself  for  seven  years  to  an  engraver  in  London,  and  on  the  expiration  of 
his  apprenticeship,  publi-shed,  by  subscription,  a  series  of  views  in  England  and  Wales, 
with  the  profits  of  which  lie  set  up  a  print-selling  business  in  the  metropolis.  English 
engraving  was  at  a  low  ebb  when  B.  threw  his  money  and  intelligent  energy  into  the 
work  of  its  improvement.  Under  B.'s  liberal  patronage  of  native  arti.sts,  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  prints,  for  the  most  part,  not  onl}-  ceased,  but  English  prints  were 
exported  to  the  continent.  B.  now  determined  to  do  for  Englisli  painting  what  he  had 
done  for  engravmg.  He  accordiuglj"  selected  Shakespeare's  works  for  illustration;  and 
in  the  carrying  out  of  his  object,  secured  the  most  eminent  painters  in  the  kingdom, 
including  Opie,  Keynolds,  ZSorthcote,  and  West.  The  result  was  the  magnificent 
"  Shakespeare  Gallery,"  from  which  was  engraved  a  superb  volume  of  plates  (Lond., 
Boydell,  1803).  B.  also  published,  at  Bulmer's  press,  a  splendid  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
works  in  9  vols.  (1792-1801).  The  immense  sums  of  money  he  spent  on  the  Shakespeare . 
illustrations,  and  the  commercial  depression  consequent  on  the  French  revolution, 
brought  him  into  difliculties,  from  which  he  was  not  wholh'  extricated  before  his  death, 
in  Dec,  1804.  An  alphabetical  catalogue  of  plates  containing  engravings  by  the  best 
artists,  from  the  finest  works  of  the  Italian,  Flemish,  German,  French,  and  English 
schools;  sketches  from  Claude  Lorraine,  etc.,  were  among  the  collections  published  by 
Boydell. 

BOYDEX,  Seth,  1785-1870;  b.  Massachusetts;  an  American  inventor;  began  mak- 
ing patent  leather  in  1819;  invented  a  machine  for  splitting  leather,  and  a  process  for 
making  spelter.  In  1826,  he  made  the  first  malleable  cast-iron.  Among  other  inventions 
was  one  for  making  hat-bodies,  and  a  process  for  making  Russia  sheet-iron.  He  buUt 
the  first  successful  locomotive  that  had  the  cylinders  outside  of  the  frame. 

BOYER,  Alexis,  Baron  de,  a  French  surgeon  of  the  greatest  eminence,  was  b.  at 
Uzerche,  in  Limousin,  on  30th  Mar.,  1757,  or,  according  to  others,  in  1760.  He  was  for 
some  years  in  the  service  of  a  notary,  before  he  began  his  medical  studies.  In  1787,  he 
was  ai)pointed  second  surgeon  to  the  hospital  de  la  chante  at  Paris,  ajid  afterwards  pro- 
fessor, first  of  operative  surgery,  and  then  of  clinical  surgery,  at  the  Ecole  de  Sante.  In 
1804,  he  was  appointed  first  surgeon  to  the  emperor,  who  also  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
baron.  He  accompanied  the  emperor  on  his  campaigns  and  journeys.  After  the  res- 
toration, B.  became  professor  of  practical  surgery  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  first 
surgeon  at  the  hospital  de  la  charite.  In  1823,  he  was  appointed  consulting-surgeon  to 
the  king;  and  in  1825,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  institute.  He  died  on  25th 
Nov.,  1833.  His  greatest  works  are  his  Trniffi  Cnmnlet  d'Avntomie,  4  vols.  (Par.  1797-99. 
and  other  editions),  and  his  Traite  (les  Maladies  C/iinn-fjicale.'<  et  df«  Operations  qui  leur 
cemtiennent,  8  vols.  (Par.  1814-22).  From  1798  to  1817,  he  was  engaged  with  Roux  and 
Corvisart  in  conducting  the  Journal  de  Medicine  Ghirurgie  et  Pharmacia. 

BOYER,  Jean  Baptiste  Nicholas,  a  French  physician,  1693-1768.  He  devoted 
his  life  to  the  investigation  and  treatment  of  contagious  diseases,  and  with  much  success. 
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The  courage  and  ability  which  he  displayed  during  the  plagiie  in  Marseilles  procured 
him  a  pension  and  the  place  of  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  His  best  known  works 
are  Acmuuf.  of  the  Plague  at  Marseillen  in  1730,  and  Observationti  on  the  Epidemic  that  pre- 
vailed at  Beauvaiis. 

BOYER,  Jean  Pierke,  a  mulatto,  president  of  tlie  republic  of  Hayti,  was  born  2d 
Feb.,  177G,  at  Port-au-Prince,  capital  of  that  i)art  of  the  island  tlTcn  belonging  to 
France.  At  a  very  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Fiance,  where  he  received  a  Euiopeau 
education;  and  in  1792,  entered  the  military  service.  He  very  soon  became  a  cJtef  de 
bataiUon,  and  fought  against  the  British  on  their  invasion  of  his  native  isle.  Alter  fur- 
ther lighting  against  the  British  under  gen.  IJigaud,  leader  of  the  mulattoes,  and  after- 
wards under  gen.  Leclerc,  he  entered  into  a  combination  which  had  for  its  object  the 
union  of  the  negroes  and  mulattoes,  and  a  complete  emancipation  of  the  colony.  After 
the  negro  Dcssaliues  had  seated  himself  upon  the  throne,  B.,  along  with  Petliion,  took 
the  lead  of  the  colored  people.  They  assisted  Christophe  to  overthrow  the  bloody 
tyrant  in  1806,  but  deserted  Christophe  ■uiien  they  saw  that  he  wished  to  make  himself 
sovereign.  Pethiou  now  established  an  independent  republic  in  the  Avestern  part  of  the 
island;  and  B.  made  himself  indisi)ensable  to  him  by  his  military  and  administrative 
knowledge,  .so  that  he  was  invested  by  the  new  president  with  the  command  of  the 
capital,  Port-au-Prince,  and  the  rank  of  a  maj.gen.  In  this  capacity  he  endeavored  to 
discipline  his  troops  after  the  European  manner;  drove  back  more  than  once  the  black 
hordes  of  Christophe,  therel)y  preserving  Port-au-Prince  from  destruction;  was  recom- 
mended to  the  people  by  Pethion,  when  dying,  as  most  worthy  to  be  his  .successoi ;  and 
was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  republic.  He  arranged  the  financial  alTairs, 
collected  funds  into  the  treasury,  improved  the  administration,  and  encouraged  arts 
and  sciences.  After  the  death  of  Christophe,  he  united  the  monarchical  part  of  the 
island  with  the  republic  in  1830;  and  in  1821,  the  eastern  di.strict  also,  which  had 
hitherto  remained  under  the  dominion  of  Spain;  and  he  m-gently  sought  the  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  the  youthful  state  by  France,  which  was  obtained  in  1825,  upon 
payment  of  an  indemnity  of  150  millions  of  francs.  B.  carried  on  the  government  of 
the  republic  of  Hayti  for  fifteen  years,  from  this  time,  with  the  most  peifect  peace;  but 
his  polic3%  which  wan  rather  arbitrary,  and  directed  to  the  object  of  depressing  the 
negroes  in  favor  of  his  own  race,  the  colored  peop^le,  resulted  in  a  victorious  insurrec-' 
tion  in  1843.  B.  fled  to  Jamaica,  whence  lie  announced  his  resignation  to  the  Haytian 
revolutionary  committee,  and  condemned  himself  to  a  voluntaiy  ostracism.  From  the 
proclamation  of  the  provisional  government,  it  appeared  that  he  was  the  victim  of  his 
aristocratic  policy;  but  the  provisional  government,  after  it  had  obtained  the  upper  hand, 
conducted  itself  very  moderately  towards  the  defeated  party.  See  Hayti.  After  a 
protracted  stay  in  Jamaica,  B.  went  to  Paris,  wliere  he  died  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
1850.  He  was  a  man  of  great  perseverance,  and  of  captivating  manners,  but  artful, 
and  often  harsh  and  cruel  to  those  under  him. 

BOYLE,  a  co.  in  central  Kentucky;  180  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  9515—3679  colored.  The 
Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad  passes  through  the  county.  The  soil  is  deep  and  fer- 
tile, producing  cereals  and  root  crops.     Co.  seat,  Danville. 

BOYLE,  a  t.  in  Roscommon  co.,  in  a  picturesque  valley  on  both  sides  of  the  Boyle, 
1  m.  above  its  expansion  into  lough  Key,  and  8  m.  n.w.  of  Carrick-on-Shannon. 
Pop.  '71,  3347.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  corn  and  butter.  Latin  and  English  annals 
of  B.  date  from  420  to  1245,  and  have  been  published.  An  abbey  was  built  here  in  the 
12th  c,  and  was  reduced  to  its  present  ruined  state  in  1595  by  the  earl  of  Tyrone. 

BOYLE,  Chakles,  third  Earl  of  Orrerj',  was  b.  at  Chelsea,  Aug.,  1676,  and  entered 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  his  15th  year,  where  he  had  for  his  tutors  Drs.  Atterbury  and 
Friend.  His  attainments  as  an  undergraduate  were  respectable  for  a  nobleman,  and 
probably  this  circumstance  induced  the  master  of  the  college.  Dr.  Aldrich,  to  select  the 
youth  for  the  annual  task  of  editing  a  classic.  In  B.'s  case,  it  unfortunately  happened 
that  the  E/mfles  of  Phalaris  were  chosen,  sir  William  Temple  having  about  that  time 
passed  the  most  extravagant  encomiums  upon  them.  In  1695  the  work  appeared.  Two 
years  later  Bentlcy  published  his  famous  Dissertation,  in  which  he  proved  that  the 
Epistles,  instead  of  being  composed  in  the  6th  c.  B.C.,  were  the  production  of  the  2d  c. 
after  Christ.  B.,  in  reality,  had  little  to  do  with  the  unlucky  performance  to  which 
his  name  had  been  attached.  It  was  the  work  chiefly  of  Atterbury  and  Friend.  Never- 
theless, in  the  following  year,  and  while  B.  himself  "was  absent  from  the  country ,_  the 
wits  and  scholars  of  Christ  Church  again  exposed  him  and  themselves  to  the  merciless 
criticism  of  Bentley,  by  pulilishing  An  Examination  of  t/te  Dissertation,  etc.,  hy  the  Hon. 
Charles  BoyU.  In  1699,  Beutlev  once  more  replied,  and  sealed  the  lips  of  his  adversa- 
ries forever.  But  for  this  Battle  of  the  Books,  in  which  he  only  seemed  to  be  engaged, 
B.'s  name  would  have  been  forgotten.  In  honor  of  him,  the  name  of  "Orrery  "was 
given  to  the  scientific  apparatus  of  that  name  by  its  constructor,  to  whom  B.  had  been 
kind.  He  fought  as  a  maj.gen.  at  Malplaquet,  was  promoted  to  diplomatic  and  court 
appointments,  wrote  some  literary  pieces,  and  died  in  1731.  Of  his  poems,  even  sir 
Richard  Blackmore  said: 

Aft^T  his  foolish  rhymes,  hoth  friends  and  foes 

Conclude  they  know  who  did  not  xxyrite  his  prose. 
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BOYLE,  JoiTN^,  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery.  He  was  cduoatcd  at  Oxford,  and  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  translatinii'  the  letters  of  Pliny  the  younger,  and  writing  a  life  of 
Swift  in  letters  to  his  son.  lie  published  also  the  Memoirs  of  Ruland  Cany,  Earl  oj 
Monmrmtli,  and  his  own  letters  from  Italy  were  published  after  his  death, 

BOYLE,  Richard,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  and  fitly  styled  the 
great  earl  of  Cork,  was  b.  in  laGG,  at  Canterbury,  of  a  good  but  not  wealthy  raniily.  At 
the  age  of  22,  after  having  studied  at  Cambridge  and  the  middle  temple,  he  went  over 
to  Ireland  with  a  few  pounds  in  his  pocket,  to  hew  his  way  to  fortune.  His  energy, 
prudence,  and  signal  capacity  for  government,  received  tlieir  reward.  He  bought  estates 
and  improved  tiiem,  promoting  the  immigration  of  English  Protestants,  and  triumphed 
over  the  envy  of  his  enemies,  making  good  his  cause  before  queen  Elizabeth,  and  win- 
ning her  favor.  Due  honors  flowed  in  upon  him,  and  at  lengtii  he  was  knighted.  In 
1630,  he  became  viscount  Dungarvan  and  earl  of  Cork,  In  Kiol,  he  was  made  li)rd  high 
treasurer,  an  office  which  remained  hereditar}'  in  his  family.  In  his  old  age,  the  Munstcr 
rebels  com])elled  him  to  gird  on  armor  and  turn  his  castle  into  a  fortress,  lie  soon 
raised  a  little  army  of  his  servants  and  tenants,  and  with  an  auxilnny  force  commanded 
by  his  four  sous  (and  paid,  when  his  money  was  spent,  out  of  his  plate-chest),  the  noble 
old  earl  took  castles,  smote  the  rebels,  and  quenched  rebellion  in  his  borders.  lie  died 
in  1644  at  the  age  of  78. 

BOYLE,  the  Hon.  Robert,  seventh  son  and  fourteenth  child  of  the  first  earl  of  Cork, 
was  b.  at  Lismore,  Waterford,  Jan.  25,  1626.  As  a  child,  he  was  distinguished  by 
precocity  of  in\;llcct  and  a  rare  love  of  truth.  After  studying  at  Eton  and  at  home,  he 
went  to  the  continent,  where  he  stayed  for  six  years.  On  his  return  in  1644,  he  found 
himself  in  possession,  by  his  father's  death,  of  the  manor  of  Stalbridge,  Dorsetshire, 
where  he  took  up  his  abode  and  resided  till  1650.  He  took  no  part  in  political  strife, 
but  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  science,  and  particularly  of  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  that  association  of  scientific 
men  w^hich  about  that  time,  1645,  held  private  meetings  at  Oxford  and  London,  and 
some  years  after  became  better  known  as  the  roj'al  society.  In  1654  he  settled  at  Oxford. 
Here  he  experimented  extensively  in  pneumatics,  and  improved  the  air-pump.  At  the 
same  time,  he  devoted  considerable  study  to  theolog}'.  After  the  restoration,  he  Avas 
urgently  advised  by  lord  Clarendon  to  enter  the  church,  but  he  thought  that  he  could 
do  better  service  toreligion  as  a  layman.  Among  the  proofs  Avhich  he  gave  of  this,  besides 
his  own  theological  writings  and  eminent  example,  were  his  exertions  as  a  director  of 
the  East  India  company  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  m  the  east,  as  well  as  in 
procuring  and  circulating  at  his  owm  expense  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his 
bequest  for  the  foundation  of  the  "Boyle  Lectures  '  (q. v.)  m  defense  of  Christianity. 
In  1668,  he  took  up  his  residence  permanently  in  London,  and  was  thenceforth  able  to 
devote  much  of  his  time  to  the  business  of  the  royal  society.  In  1680  he  was  chosen 
president,  but  declined  the  honor.  A  peerage  had  repeatedly  been  offered  to  him,  and 
declined.  In  1688,  finding  his  health  decline,  he  shut  himself  up  against  all  interruption, 
in  order  to  husband  his  remaining  time  for  the  labor  of  repairing  the  loss  caused  by  the 
accidental  destruction  of  his  MSS.  In  1691,  his  health  finally  gave  waj',  and  on  the 
30th  of  Dec,  1692,  he  died,  seven  days  after  his  beloved  sister,  lady  Ranelagh.  B.  was 
tall  and  emaciated  in  person,  and  extremely  temperate  in  his  habits,  often  subject  to  low 
spirits,  but  naturally  lively  and  of  rare  conversational  powers.  His  piety,  benevolence, 
and  charit}^  would  have  made  him  remarkable,  apart  from  his  scientific  attainments  and 
reputation"  His  complete  works  (including  his  very  interesting  correspondence),  with 
a  life  by  Dr.  Birch,  and  an  index,  were  published  in  5  vols.  fol.  (Lond.  1744). 

BOYLE,  Roger,  Earl  of  Orrery,  fifth  son  of  the  "  great  earl  of  Cork,"  1621-79.  He 
was  made  baroa  Broghill  when  only  five  years  old;  studied  at  Dublin  collene,  traveled 
in  France  and  Italy  and  married  Margaret  Howaid,  sister  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk.  There 
was  a  rebellion  spreading  in  Ireland,  and  B.  started  to  get  from  Charles  II.  a  commis- 
sion to  raise  troops.  At  London  he  was  confronted  by  Cromwell,  then  gen.  of  the 
parliamentary  forces  and  one  of  the  committee  of  state,  who  told  him  that  the  commit- 
tee knew  of  his  design,  but  B.  declared  the  information  false.  Cromwell  then  produced 
B.'s  private  correspondence,  and  he  was  compelled  to  admit,  and  ask  pardon,  where- 
upon Cromwell  otfered  him  a  command  as  general  ofiicer,  exempt  from  all  oaths  and 
engagements,  and  added  that  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  draw  his  sword  against  any 
save  Irish  rebels.  Thenceforth  B.  served  the  protector  honorably  and  with  effect,  and 
Cromwell  placed  high  confidence  in  him,  making  him  one  of  his  privy  council.  When 
the  restoration  came,  it  was  found  that  B.  had  done  much  towards  it.  and  the  king  made 
him  earl  of  Orrery,  and  soon  after  one  of  the  lords-justices  of  Ireland.  In  1065,  he  went 
to  England  to  settle  a  serious  misunderstanding  between  Charles  and  the  duke  of  York, 
and  on  his  return  he  rendered  abortive  a  scheme  of  the  French  and  Dutch  for  a  descent 
upon  Ireland.     He  wrote  several  dramas  and  poems  which  have  long  been  forgotten. 

BOYLE  LECTURES,  so  called  from  the  founder,  the  honorable  Robert  Boyle  (q.v.), 
who  settled  an  annual  salary,  charged  upon  his  dwelling-house  in  St.  ^lichacl's.  Crooked 
lane,  London,  for  "some  preaching  minister, "  who  shall  preach  eight  sermons  in  the 
year  for  proving  the  Christian  religion  against  atheists,  deists,  pagans,  Jews,  and 
Mohammedans,   not  descending  to    any  contx'oversies   among  Christians  themselves. 
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Arch])isIiop  Tcnnison  procured  a  ycarlj'  salary  of  £50,  to  be  cliarced  upon  a  farm  at 
Brill,  J5ucks,  instead  of  the  original  charge  for  the  endowment.  The  ofiice  is  tenable 
for  three  years. 

The  first  series  of  lectures,  A  Confutation  of  Atheism,  was  preached  in  1693  by 
Richard  Bentlcy  (q. v.).  In  1704,  Dr.  Sainuel  Clarke  preached  the  lectures,  entitled  A 
Dcmondrittion  of  tlw  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  in  answer  to  the  arguments  of  llobbes, 
Spinoza,  txnd  their  followers.  In  1709,  Dr.  Lilly  Butler  lectured  on  RcVKjion  110  Matter 
of  tilt  a  me.  All  the  lectures  preached  up  to  1732  were  collected  into  a  tine  folio  edition, 
in  3  vols.  (Loud.  1739);  since  that  period,  till  recently,  few  of  the  lectures  have  been 
published.  In  1846,  the  course  of  lectures  w^as  preached  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  iSIauricc,  v 
and  published  under  the  title,  The  licUnions  of  ilie  World.  The  more  eminent  lecturers 
of  recent  years  whose  courses  have  been  published  arc:  Merivalc,  the  historian  (1864-65), 
who  lectured  on  The  Conrermion  if  the  lionuin  Empire  and  Northern  Nations;  prof. 
Plumptre  (1866);  prof.  Stanley  Loathes  (1868-70);  and  Dr.  Hessey  (1871-73). 

BOYLE'S  FUMING  LIQUOR  is  the  term  applied  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia, 
saturated  by  a  stream  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  which  combining  with  it,  forms  the  sul- 
phide of  ammonium  (NILS).  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  fumes,  and  evolves  a  very  disagree, 
able  odor,  resembling,  but  in  an  intensified  degree,  ordimiry  bilge  or  sewerage  water. 

BOYLE'S  LAW.     See  Mariotte's  Law,  ante. 

BOYLSTON,  Zabdiel,  1080-1766;  b.  in  Mass.  When  inoculation  in  cases  of  small- 
]X)X  was  first  called  to  public  attention  in  this  country,  B.  was  the  earliest  experimenter, 
all  the  other  physicians  rejecting  the  new  notion.  He  tried  it  in  his  own  family,  and 
tlien  among  others;  but  the  whole  profession  opposed  him,  and  he  came  near  being 
mobbed.  Finally  a  number  of  eminent  ministers  came  to  the  rescue,  and  he  and  inocu- 
lation were  supported. 

EOYKE,  a  river  in  the  e.  of  Ireland,  rises  in  the  bog  of  Allen,  and  flows  through  Kil- 
darc.  King's  co.,  Meath,  and  Louth.  It  passes  Trim,  Navan,  Slane,  and  Droghcda,  and 
enters  the  Iri.shsea  4  m.  below  the  last  town,  after  a  cour.se  of  65  m.  in  a  carl)oniferou3 
limestone  basin,  its  total  descent  being  336  feet.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Deel,  Mat- 
toch,  and  Blackwater.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  250  tons  to  Drogheda,  and  for 
barges  of  70  tons  to  Ivavan,  19  m.  up.  Its  banks  are  studded  with  manj'  ruins  of  mona.s- 
teries  and  castles.  In  838,  Turgesius  the  Dane  sailed  ujj  the  B.,  and  plundered  ]\Ieath. 
But  this  river  is  chiefly  famous  for  tlie  battle  of  the  Boyne,  which  took  place  on  its  banks, 
near  Oldridge,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1G90,  and  in  which  William  III.  defeated  James  11. 
An  obelisk,  150  ft.  high,  marks  the  scene  of  the  battle. 

BOYNE,  Battle  op  the,  in  Ireland,  near  the  river  Boyne,  July  1,  1690  (in  new- 
style  the  12th  of  July  is  the  anniversary).  This  battle  was  fatal  to  the  cause  of  James 
II.,  and  assured  the  ascendency  of  Protestantism  in  England.  The  troops  of  James, 
30,000  in  number,  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  1500,  by  the  forces  of  William  III. 
(James'  son-in-law),  who  had  about  the  same  number  of  men,  but  lost  only  aljout  500. 
James  fled  to  Dublin,  thence  to  Waterford,  and  escaped  to  France.  The  duke  of  Schom- 
berg,  the  leader  of  a  contingent  of  French  Protestants,  while  leading  his  troops  acro.ss 
the  river,  was  accidentally  shot  by  one  of  his  own  men.  In  the  same  battle  rev.  George 
Walker,  the  Protestant  leader  who  so  long  defended  Londonderry,  was  killed.  The  bat- 
tle is  sadly  remembered  now,  nearly  200  years  after  its  occurrence,  by  all  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  and  on  the  other  hand  is  joyfully  celebrated  by  Protestants  of  that  nation, 
who  parade  on  each  anniversary,  wearing  orange  colors  in  allusion  to  William  III., 
prince  of  Orange.  Even  within  a  few  j^ears  past  the  12th  of  July  has  been  marked  in 
several  American,  Canadian,  and  Irish  towns  by  deeds  of  violence  arising  from  religious 
animositj'.  In  New  York,  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  authorities,  the  Orangemen 
have  ceased  their  public  parades,  but  celebrate  the  day  by  excursions,  picnics,  or  in  some 
other  private  manner. 

BOYS,  Ships'.  In  nautical  language,  all  the  young  or  green  hands  on  board  are 
called  hoyn,  without  much  reference  to  their  age;  but  in  recent  times,  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  give  a  more  precise  meaning  to  the  term,  by  engaging  boys  or  lads  as 
part  of  the  crew. 

In  the  royal  navy,  bovs  were  first  voted  for  in  the  estimates  in  1834.  There  were 
1000  in  that  year;  7000  in  1876;  6300  in  1878;  and  5300  in  1879.  The  admiralty  has,  in 
recent  years,  made  many  regulations  for  attracting  lioys  into  the  navy.  Most  of  the  sea- 
men at  present  in  the  service  entered  it  as  boys.  They  enter  mostly  at  about  14  years  of 
age,  but  some  as  late  as  18,  and  they  are  bound  for  7  years.  There  are  schools  estal> 
lished  for  them  at  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Cork,  and  one  or  two  other  places.  The 
lx)ys  are  ranked  in  two  classes,  according  to  age  and  experience.  When  out  of  their 
time,  they  have  a  tendency  to  enter  the  merchant  service  for  two  or  three  years;  but 
they  usually  return  to  the  navy,  and  enter  as  ordinary  seamen.  See  further  under  Man- 
jsiNG  the  Navy. 

In  the  merchant  service,  boys  are  apprenticed  to  the  shipowners;  they  learn  their 
duties  by  degrees;  and  constitute  the  source  out  of  which  mates,  masters,  and  captains 
are  ultimately  sujiplied.  By  the  merchant  seamen's  act  of  1844,  every  merchant-ship 
was  bound  to  take  a  certain  number  of  boys  as  apprentices,  according  to  tonnage;  the 
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better  hands  M-ere  apprenticed  by  their  friends;  the  worst  were  picked  up  by  the  marine 
societ)'  from  the  poor  and  wretclied  of  the  streets,  and  apprenticed  as  a  means  of  setting 
them  up  iu  life.  Tlie  indenture  was  from  12  to  18  months.  The  regulations  have  beea 
modified  iu  form,  but  not  in  substance,  by  the  mercantile  marine  act  of  later  date. 

BOYSE,  or  BOIS,  Joiix;  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Engli.sh  Bible,  15(50-1643.  He 
could  read  nei)re\v'  when  only  five  j'ears  of  age.  At  (Cambridge  be  paid  esjicc  ial  atten- 
tion to  Greek,  and  lectured  on  tliat  language  for  ten.  j'ears.  VVhile  rector  of  Boxworth 
he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  translators,  and  it  is  said  did  not  only  his  own  portion,  but 
also  that  of  another  translator. 

BOZR.VH,  or  Bostra;  the  name  of  one  or  two  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible — a  city 
of  Edom,  and  a  city  of  3Ioab.  The  general  opinion  is  that  B.  was  on  or  near  the  pres- 
ent village  of  el-Buseirah,  25  m.  s.e.  of  the  Dead  sea.  B.  is  now  a  small  village,  with  a 
strong  fortress  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  in  a  pastoral  district,  and  inhabited  by  between  100 
and  200  shepherds.  The  Moabite  Bozrali  is  a  vast  collection  of  ruins,  about  80  m.  s.  of 
Damascus.  Iu  105  a.d.,  the  city  Avas  restored  and  beautified  by  Trajan,  who  made  it 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Arabia.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  it  was  made  a 
colony,  and  iu  245  a.d.,  Philippus,  a  native  of  B.,  ascended  the  imperial  throne.  It 
appears  to  have  been  Christianized  by  Constantine,  and  was  the  sec  of  an  extensive  bish- 
opric. B.  was  one  of  the  first  Syrian  cities  subjected  to  the  Mohammedans,  and  was 
held  by  them  against  all  attempts  of  the  crusaders  at  recapture.  As  late  as  the  14th  c.  it 
was  a  populous  place. 

EOZ  ZAEIS,  M.\RCOS,  a  Greek  patriot  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  early  part  of 
the  modern  war  of  independence,  was  b.  at  Suli,  in  the  mountains  of  Epirus,' towards 
the  close  of  the  18th  century.  His  youth  was  spent  amid  the  din  of  arms.  In  1803,  he 
was  forced  to  retreat  to  the  Ionian  isles  bj'  Ali  Pasha  (q.v.),  who,  in  a  series  of  bloody 
combats,  had  nearly  exterminated  the  Suliotes.  In  1820  two  events  occurred  which 
called  forth  his  patriotic  energies:  Hypsilanti  summoned  the  Greeks  to  insurrection,  and 
war  broke  out  between  Ali  Pasha  and  the  .sultan.  On  learning  the  news,  B.  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  some  800  exp.atriated  Suliotes,  and  passed  over  into  Epirus.  Ali.  who 
dexterously  endeavored  to  identify  his  cause  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  soon  found  means 
to  secure  B. 's  services  against  their  common  enemy,  the  sultan.  B.  obtained  several 
victories,  and  on  the  death  of  Ali  at  the  taking  of  Janina  in  1822,  he  continued  the  war 
successfully  against  Khurshid  Pasha,  the  Turkish  general.  Shortly  after,  prince 
Mavrocordato  landed  at  Mesolonghi,  with  a  body  of  disciplined  troop.s,  and  being  joined 
b}'  B.,he  engaged  the  Turks  at  Petta,  on  the  lOlli  of  July,  1822.  Through  treachery  the 
Greeks  were  overpowered,  their  best  soldiers  perLshed,  and  B.,  along  with  Mavrocordato, 
was  compelled  to  retire  to  Mesolonghi.  This  place  he  skillfully  defended  against  the 
Turks,  until  a  Hydriote  fleet  forced  them  to  retire.  In  the  summer  of  1823,  a  Turco- 
Albanian  army  of  20,000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Pasha  of  Scodra,  descended 
from  the  n.  of  Epirus.  B. ,  who  knew  that  the  fortifications  of  Mesolonghi  were  too 
weak  to  withstand  an  assault,  determined  to  surprise  his  enemies  by  a  sudden  blow. 
He  advanced  swiftly  at  the  head  of  1200  men,  and  on  the  20th  of  August  reached 
Kerpenisi,  where  the  van  of  the  Turco- Albanian  army,  4000  strong,  was  encamped.  At 
night,  the  Suliotes  burst  in  upon  their  startled  foes,  who  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter.  The  victors  captured  their  camp,  standards,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  baggage. 
This  triumph  was  saddened  by  the  loss  of  the  heroic  B.,  who  fell  while  leading  on  his 
men  to  the  final  attack.  His  body  was  solemnly  interred  at  Mesolonghi,  and  he  was 
honored  with  the  title  of  the  "  Leonidas  of  Modern  Greece." 

BOZ  ZOLO,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  province  of  Mantua,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oglio,  about  16  m.w.s.w.  of  Mantua.  B.,  which  was  at  one  time  a  small  independent 
republic,  has  remains  of  old  fortifications,  some  silk-weaving,  and  an  annual  fair.  Pop. 
about  4500. 

BRA,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Cuneo,  n.  Italy,  25  m.  n.e.  of  C'oni.  It  has  metal 
foundries  and  silk  manufactures,  and  a  good  trade  in  cattle,  grain,  and  wine.  Pop. 
10,500. 

BRABANCONNE,  the  patriotic  .song  of  the  Belgians,  originally  sung  by  the  insurgents 
during  the  revolution  of  Sept.,  1830.  A  young  French  player,  by  name  Jenneval, 
at  that  time  connected  with  the  theater  at  Brussels,  was  the  author  of  the  song;  it  was 
set  to  music  by  a  singer  named  Campenhout.  Jenneval  fell  in  a  combat  with  the  Dutch 
at  Berchem.  'The  Belgians  allowed  his  mother  a  pension  of  2400  francs.  Campenhout 
received  from  king  Leopold  a  golden  snuff-box,  and  was  appointed  director  of  the  royal 
chapel.    Each  verse  of  the  B.  ends  with  the  refrain — 

La  mitraille  a  bris^  Tcange 
Sur  I'arbre  de  la  liberie. 

BRABANCONS,  mercenary  fighters  from  Braba-xt  and  other  countries  who,  in  the 
later  middle  ages,  served  any  who  would  pay  them.  They  were  poorly  organized  and 
little  better  than  banditti. 

BRABANT  was  the  name  formerly  given  to  an  Important  province  of  the  Low 
Countries,  extending  from  the  left  bank  of  the  "Waal  to  the  sources  of  the  Dyle,  and 
from  the  Maas  and  the  plain  of  Limburg  to  the  lower  Scheldt.     In  the  time  of  Caesar, 
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B.  was  inhabited  by  a  mixed  race  of  Germans  and  Celts;  it  afterwards  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  Franks;  and  in  the  middle  ages  it  formed  a  duchy  by  itself,  dependent  upon 
Lower  Lorraine,  with  which,  in  1107,  tiie  count}'  of  Antwerp  was  incorporated,  and  in 
lo47,  for  a  time,  the  lordship  f)f  Mechlin  or  Malines,  formerly  connected  with  Liege. 
After  many  changes.  B.  (ilivided  into  the  provinces  of  North  and  South  B.)  was  made  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  at  the  Congress  of  \'ienna;hut  at  the  revolution  of  1S;;0,  South- 
B.  separated  from  llolIa.iKl,  and  became  part  of  i]elgium  (({.v.).  Old  B.  is  now  divided 
into  three  provinces:  1.  North  or  Dutch  J}.,  containing  li)60  s(|.  m.,  and  (1875) 'WT.GBS 
inhabitants;  2.  The  Belgian  jirovince  of  Antwerp,  wliich  contains  1094  sq.  m.,  and 
(1878)  518, .54o  inhabitants;  anil  ;?.  South  B.,  also  Belgian,  containing  1:2(30  sq.  m.,  and  an 
extremely  dense  pop.  of  (1873)  922,468.  The  country  consists  of  a  plain  gently  sloping 
to  the  D.W.,  and  rising  in  the  s.  into  gentle  hills,  which  are  offsets  of  those  of  the 
Ardennes.  Li  tiie  level  northern  part  are  many  heathy  and  fenny  tracts;  one  of  them,  a 
morass  called  the  Peel,  is  20  m.  in  length,  and' from  2  to  6  broad.  In  the  hilly  district 
of  the  s.  is  the  forest  of  Soignies.  The  Maas  and  the  Scheldt  are  the  jjrincipal  rivers; 
but  some  of  their  tributaries  are  also  very  useful  for  internal  commerce,  which  is  further 
promoted  by  canals  and  railways.  The  soil  of  JNorth  Brabant  is  fertile,  and  wheat,  rye, 
OHts,  barley,  beans,  potatoes,  beet,  colza,  madder,  flax,  and  hay  are  extensively  grown; 
also  hops,  tobacco,  and  chicory.  Farm  stock  is  large.  Principal  towns  are:  s'llertogen- 
bosch,  Tilburg,  Breda,  and  Bergen-op-zoom.  ^oap-boiling,  distilling  gin,  book-printing, 
refiuiug  salt,  making  beet-sugar,  beer,  cigars,  thread,  woolen  cloths,  leather,  earthen- 
ware, weaving  and  printing  cottons,  Turkey-red  dyeing,  are  chief  industries.  B.  lace 
has  long  beeucelebratcd.  The  inhabitants  in  the  n.  are  Dutch ;  in  the  middle  district, 
Flemish;  and  iu  the  s.,  of  Walloon  race.  The  boundary  between  tlie  languages  is  a  few 
leagues  to  the  s.  of  Brussels,  the  Walloon  French  being  spoken  to  the  s.,  and  Flemish 
and  Dutch  to  the  n.  of  this  line. 

BRACCIO,  FoRTEBKACcr,  Count  of  MoxTO^fE,  a  celebrated  condottiere  (see  Condot- 
TiERi),  born  at  Perugia  in  1368,  of  an  old  patrician  family,  was,  in  earlj'-  youth,  the 
leader  of  a  troop  of  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  the  count  of  Montefeltro,  against  the 
Malatesti,  lords  of  Kimini.  He  became  the  champion  of  the  Perugian  nobles  who  were 
driven  into  exile  in  1393;  and  after  serving  in  Lombardy  under  Alberico  da  Barbiano, 
he  carried  on  a  partisan  warfare  in  the  marches  of  Ancona  against  the  marcjuis  Ludovico 
Migliorati,  nephew  of  pope  Innocent  VII.  In  1408,  he  entered  the  service  of  Ladislaus, 
king  of  Naples,  who  had  designs  on  central  Italy,  and,  with  his  condotta,  crossed  the 
Apennines,  scoured  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  took  several  towns.  In  June  of  the 
same  year,  the  people  of  Perugia  offered  the  dominion  of  their  citj^  to  the  Neapolitan 
king  on  condition  that  he  would  prevent  the  nobles  from  returning.  He  accepted  it, 
and  ungenerously  sent  a  large  force  against  B.,  who  retired  to  the  marches.  In  1416, 
however,  B.  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  his  native  city,  when  the  banished  nobles,  after 
an  exile  of  twentj'-four  years,  were  restored.  In  1417,  B.  got  possession  of  Home  by 
capitulation,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  evacuate  it.  He  afterwards  made  terms  with  the 
pope  (Martin  V.),  with  whom  he  had  a  conference  at  Florence  in  Feb.,  1420,  and  subse- 
quently accepted  from  Joanna,  ciueen  of  Naples,  the  command  of  her  laud-forces,  with 
the  rank  of  high  constable  of  tliat  kingdom.  Entering  the  Abruzzo,  he  surprised  Capua, 
and  iiaving  relieved  Naples,  then  besieged  by  the  queen's  enemies,  was  created  by  her 
count  of  Foggia  and  prince  of  Capua.  In  1423,  B.  was,  by  her  order,  crowned  at 
Perugia,  as  prince  of  Aquila  and  Capua.  Aspiring  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  he  overran 
Campania  and  Apulia  with  a  considerable  army,  took  Bari,  and  advanced  into  Calabria. 
In  a  battle  whicii  ensued  for  the  relief  of  the  strong  town  of  Aquila,  besieged  by  him, 
B.  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  After  lingering  for  three  days,  refusing  food,  lie 
died  June  5,  1424,  in  his  56th  year.  His  deeds,  in  chronological  order,  and  those  of  his 
contemporary,  Piccinino,  are  commemorated  by  Lorenzo  Spirito,  in  a  poem  of  101 
chapters,  in  terza  rima,  entitled  UAltro  Miirte  (Vicenza,  1489). 

BRACE,  in  carpentry,  an  oblique  piece  of  wood  used  to  bind  together  the  principal 
timbers  of  a  roof  or  other  wooden  structure.     See  Roof,  Boring. 

BR.\CE,  Charles  LoRiNG,  b.  Conn.,  1826;  graduate  of  Yale ;  studied  in  the  union 
theological  seminary;  a  recognized  minister,  but  not  in  cliarge  of  any  church.  In  1850, 
in  company  with  Frederick  Law  Olmstead  he  made  a  pedestrian  tour  in  Great  Britain; 
the  next  year  went  to  Hungary,  where  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  one  of 
Kossuth's  agents,  but  was  soon  released.  Afterwards  he  studied  the  school  systems  of 
Switzerland,  England,  and  other  countries.  On  his  return  in  1853,  he  became  associated 
with  Rev.  Mr.  Pease  in  the  early  operations  of  the  "  Ncav  York  Children's  Aid  Society," 
which  made  an  effort  to  transport  to  homes  in  the  country  some  of  the  outcast  and  poor 
children  of  the  city,  and  to  give  instruction  and  shelter  to  those  who  remained.  The 
society  at  once  took  favor  with  the  people;  B.  soon  became  and  still  remains  the  head 
and  soul  of  it,  and  its  operations  have  risen  to  national  importance.  Through  its  agency 
many  thousands  of  unfortunate  and  neglected  children  have  been  made  honorable  men 
and  women.  B.  visited  Europe  again,  and  the  result  of  his  observations  is  found  in 
Hunrjary  in  1857:  Home  Life  in  Qermnny  ;  Norse  Folk  ;  Races  of  the  Old  World,  etc.  He 
has  also  published  The  New  West;  Short  Sermons  for  Newsboys  ;  Dangerous  Classes  in  Nck 
York,  etc. 
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BRACE,  JrLTA,  b.  Conn.,  180G;  at  the  age  of  4i  yearf?  she  lost  both  hearing  and 
sight,  and  quickly  forgot  the  little  she  had  learned  of  language.  When  19  years  old  she 
entered  the  deaf  and  diinib  asyluua  in  Hartford,  where  shelivud  about  30  years,  and  then 
made  her  home  with  a  relative,  with  whom  she  was  living  in  Dee.,  IST^'J.  She  has  a 
strong  memory,  and  easily  diseriminates  by  feeling  the  articles  belonging  to  dillerent 
persons.  She  knows  enough  about  time  to  reckon  days  and  weeks,  and  always  recog- 
nizes Sunday.  Though  she  has  not  manifested  a  profound  moral  consciousness,  she 
does  not  steal,  nor  does  she  commit  anj' wrong  act;  she  is  tenacious  of  her  rights,  and 
docs  not  knowingly  invade  those  of -other  persoas. 

BRACELET  (Fr.  hmchMe,  from  Lat.  bmchium,  the  under  part  of  the  arm),  an  orna- 
ment woin  on  the  arm,  generally  at  the  wrist.  Bracelets  and  arndets  (Lat.  artailhr)  have 
been  used  by  every  nation,  botli  savage  and  civilized,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  our  own. 
They  are  frequently  mentioned  in  Genesis,  as  worn  both  I)y  men  (xxxviii.  IS)  and  by' 
women  (xxiv.  30);  both  hy  the  Hebrews  and  the  surrounding  nations  (Numb.  xxxi.  .50). 
Similar  ornaments  were  worn  round  the  ankles,  but  they  are  stigmatized  by  Isaiah  as 
marks  of  luxury  (iii.  16).  The  j\[edes  and  Persians  were  renuukable,  even  amongst 
Asiatics,  for  their  love  for  ornaments  of  this  class.  They  wore  not  only  bracelets  and 
urmlels,  but  ear-rings,  collars,  and  necklaces,  which  often  consi-sted  of  strings  of  valua- 
ble pearls,  or  were  enriched  with  other  jewels.  These  ornaments  were  used  to  indicate 
tlie  rank  of  the  wearer,  and  this  use  has  continued  to  be  made  of  them  in  the  east  down 
to  the  present  day.  In  Europe,  bracelets  and  armlets  were  worn  both  by  the  classical 
nations  and  barbarians  from  the  earliest  times.  The  Gauls  wore  them;  and  the  Sabines, 
as  early  as  the  foundation  of  Rome,  had  ponderous  golden  armlets  on  the  left  arm.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  the  Samians  about  tlie  same  period.  It  does  not  appear  that 
armlets  were  worn  by  men  during  the  historical  period  of  Greece,  but  ladies  wore  both 
armlets  ajid  bracelets  of  tiie  most  various  materials  and  forms.  Both  generally  passed 
round  the  arm  several  times,  and  the  form  of  B.  now  most  in  fashion  has  been  accurately 
copied  from  those  twisted  spirals  described  by  Homer  in  the  eighteenth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  line  401.  Many  examples  of  this  kind  of  B.,  as  represented  "on  painted  vases,  will 
be  found  in  Sir  "SVilliam  Hamilton's  work.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Greeks  even  for  the 
idea  of  giving  to  these  spiral  bracelets  the  form  of  a  snake,  the  best  models  of  our  pres- 
ent goldsmiths  being  exact  copies  of  antique  bracelets.  The  goddesses  of  the  Greeks, 
like  the  blessed  Virgin  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  were  represented  as  attired  in  the 
style  of  ladies  of  the  highest  rank;  and  the  celebrated  marble  statue  of  Aphrodite,  pre- 
served at  Florence,  exhibits  traces  of  a  metallic  armlet.  Amongst  the  Romans,  armlets 
were  frequently  conferred  upon  soldiers  for  deeds  of  valor,  of  which  an  instance  is 
mentioned  by  Livy  (x.  44).  Roman  ladies  wore  bracelets,  not  only  for  ornament,  but 
also  for  the  purpose  of  containing  amulets,  which  were  supposed  to  effect  miraculous 
cures.  On  this  principle  it  is  said  that  the  emperor  Nero  wore  on  his  right  arm  the  skin 
of  a  serpent,  inclosed  in  a  golden  armilla.  But  at  Rome  also,  it  was  chiefly  as  an  indi- 
cation of  rank  or  wealth  that  these  ornaments  were  worn. 

BRACES,  on  shipboard,  are  ropes  attached  to  the  yard-arms, 
and  employed  to  shift  the  sails  in  a  horizontal  direction  round 
the  mast.s,  so  as  to  receive  advantageously  the  wind  that  maybe 
blowing  at  any  particular  moment.  The  phrases,  "  to  brace 
to,"  "to  brace  about,"  "to  brace  the  j^ards  sharp  up,"  etc., 
apply  to  this  operation. 

BRACHE  (Fr.  hraque,  diminutive  bracJicf).  a  term' frequently 
employed  by  the  older  English  authors  to  designate  some 
kind  of  dog.  To  what  kind  this  name  belonged,  is,  however, 
not  very  certain.  The  probability  appears  to  be,  that  it  was 
applied  to  hounds  or  hunting-dogs  in  general.  The  term  is 
believed  to  be  of  Celtic  derivation  (from  bracach,  grayish, 
badger-colored,  or  breac,  spotted),  and  to  have  originally  signi- 
fied gray  or  spotted  dog. 

BRACHIAL  ARTERY  is  that  portion  of  the  great  arterial 

trunk  supplying  the  upper  extremity  between  the  armpit  and 

the  elbow;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  continuation  downwards  of 

the  axillary  artery.     The  B  A,  nms  along  the  inner  side  of 

the  arm,  just  behind  the  inner  margin  of  the  biceps  muscle, 

and  behind  the  great  median  nerve.     Here  it  may  be  pressed 

against  the  bone,  in  cases  of  bleeding  from  any  point  below. 

In  its  course  the  B.  A.  gives  off,  l.<  the  superior  profunda 

branch,  which  winds  round  the  back  of  the  arm-bone,  and  Brachial  Artery. 

re-appears  on  the  outer  side,  where  it  joins  some  twigs  coming  c,  brachial  arterj-;  d,  sup»- 

up  from  the  radial  artery;  2d,  an  artciy  whi(;h  enters  the  bone     r^?''  P^'^^^ilf  }'J'^T^L^ 
»'  1     -i  1    II         "^1  n  T    J.,      •    e     ■  r       1  infpnor  profunda ;/,  anas- 

to  supply  its  medullary  membrane;  m,  the  inferior  profunda,      tomotica  magna. 

which,  running  down  behind  the  internal  condyle  (the  funny 

bone)  of  the  humerus,  joins  branches  conung  from  the  ulnar  artery;  Wi,  a  .short  brancl^ 

the  anastomotica  magna,  which  breaks  up  into  numerous  branches  inosculating  round 

the  elbow. 
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BRACHIO'PODA  (Gr.  arm-footed),  or  PAL'LiouuANcniA'TA  (Gr.  mfintlc-gined),  a  class 
of  niollusi'ous  iuiiiiuils,  liaviny  bivalve  shells,  but  dillerini;-  \a  Iinportiuit  points  from  the 
vast  mnjorily  of  recent  inoUusks  with  bivalve  shells,  the  l(uniilibr(Utcliii(f(i,  (q.v.).  The 
chief  (lih'ereiices  existing-  in  the  shelly  covering  itself  have  been  already  pointed  out  in 
the  article  bivalve  shells  ((pv.),  but  those  of  internal  structure  are  still  more  impor- 
tant. The  mantle  or  pidlium  (see  Moi,i,usca)  in  the  B.  consists  of  two  broad  expansions 
or  lobes,  covered  by  the  two  valves  of  the  shell,  and  inclosing  all  the  other  soft  parts  of 
the  animal;  whilst  respiration  or  the  acJration  of  the  blood  is  carried  on  by  the  surface 
of  these  lobes  themselves,  traversed  by  minutely  ramifying  blood-vessels,  extended  into 
processes,  and  furnished,  especially  along  the  edge,  with  vibratile  cilia  which  create  a 
continual  current  in  the  surroimding  water,  and  thus  keep  up  a  fresh  supply,  from  ■ 
which  the  Jieccssary  air  may  be  obtained.  The  organs  by  which  food  is  i)rocin'ed  are 
.also  remarkable — two  long  arms  arising  from  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  and  disposed 
■wholly  or  partly  in  spiral  curves,  when  not  extended  to  seek  or  seize  prey.  These  arms 
are  usually  furnished  with  numerous  vibratory  filaments,  which  are  supposed  not  only 
to  aid  in  the  capture  of  prey,  but  in  the  maintcinancc  of  the  (;urrentnecefisary  for  respira- 
tion. The  B.  are  attached  to  solid  bodies  either  by  a  footstalk  or  by  one  of  the  A'alves 
of  the  shell.  Of  existing  species,  the  terebratuhn  or  lamp-shells  (q.v.)  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous;  but  even  these  appear  to  have  existed  in  far  greater  numbers  in  former 
geologic  periods,  and  of  some  of  the  other  families  of  B.  only  a  single  species  is  known 
to  exist,  or  the  existing  species  are  very  few,  whilst  the  fossil  species  are  very  numer- 
ous. The  existing  species  are  very  widely  diffused  over  the  globe.  All  of  them  are 
marine,  and  one  {crania  personata)  has  been  bnnight  up  from  the  depth  of  255  fathoms. 
The  B.  are  regarded  as  exhibiting  structural  aflinities  not  only  to  the  a.smfe  (q.  v.)  and 
the  lamellibvauchiuta,  between  which  they  are  commonly  placed,  but  also  to  the  class 
hryozoa  or  jHilyzoa  among  zoopliyUs  (q.v.). 

BRACHIS'TOCHKONE,  the  curve  of  the  quickest  descent,  or  the  curve  which  a 
falling  object  must  make  between  two  points  which  are  not  in  the  same  vertical  line,  if 
it  descemied  in  the  sliortest  possible  time.     The  curve  is  the  common  cycloid. 

BRACFTYL'OGUS,  the  title  of  a  work  containing  a  systematic  exposition  of  the 
Roman  law,  compiled  probably  in  the  12th  c,  though  some  assign  it  to  the  reign  of 
Justinian.  Tiie  earliest  extant  edition  was  published  at  Lyons  in  1549,  under  the  title 
of  Corpus  Lcfpivi  j)er  Modtiiii  lifit/fuJ/'onum,  and  the  title  Braclnjiorjus  totiiis  Julis  Cixites 
first  appears  in  an  edition  dated  1553.     Its  value  is  chiefij'  historical. 

BKACKYP  TER.S;,  or  Brachtp'teiies  (Gr.  short-winged),  in  ornithology,  that  section 

of  the  order  of  paliidpedes  (q.v.),  or  wel)- footed  birds,  in  which  the  wings  are  short,  and 
the  feet  are  placed  far  back,  so  as  to  compel  the  birds  to  assume  a  nearly  erect  posture 
when  on  land.  They  are  all  very  aquatic  in  their  habits,  and  excel  in  diving,  so  that 
the  name  Divers  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  B. ;  but  that  name  is  also  not 
unfrequently  applied  lo  other  aquatic  birds,  and  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  genus 
colymbus.  Auks,  puffins,  penguins,  grebes,  guillemots,  and  divers  {colyinbiis)  are  among 
the  brachypterje. 

BRACKEN,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  and  Licking  rivers;  200  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'70,  11,409 — 636  colored.     Productions  agricultural;  co.  seat,  Augusta. 

BRACKENRIDGE,  Henry  M.,  1786-1861 ;  b.  Penn.,  son  of  Hugh  Henry.  He  was 
a  lawyer  of  long  practice  in  Maryland;  district  judge  of  Louisianci,  in  wiiich  position  he 
was  useful  to  the  government  in  the  war  of  1812,  of  whicli  Avar  he  wrote  a  history,  lie 
advocated  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  South  American  states,  and  his 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  receive  an  official  answer 
from  the  Spanish  minister  at  Washington.  Subsequently  he  was  commissioner  to  the 
new  republics,  and  in  return  pidjlished  ^1  Voyage  to  Sonih  America.  He  was  jadge  of 
the  w.  district  of  Florida' for  ten  years;  then  removed  to  Petersburg,  where  he  was 
chosen  to  congress.  In  1841,  he  "was  commissioner  under  the  treaty  witli  Mexico. 
Besides  many  e'ssays  on  various  subjects,  he  published  in  1859,  in  defense  of  his  father, 
a  Histoi-y  of  the  Whisky  Intmrrection. 

BRACKENRIDGE,  Hugh  Henry,  1748-1816;  b.  Scotland;  a  jurist  and  author; 
graduate  at  Princeton,  N.  J.;  chaplain  in  the  continental  army;  prepared  to  practice 
law^  edited  the  United  Sfatefi  Ma rjazine  of  Philadelphia;  began  law  practice  at  Pitts- 
burgh; in  1779  appointed  judge  of  the  Pennsylvania  supreme  court,  and  held  the  office 
until  his  death.  He  was  concerned  in  the  "  Whisky  Insurrection"  in  1794,  and  published 
a  defense  of  his  course.  He  wrote  much  in  verse,  the  most  popular  being,  Modern, 
Chivalry,  or  the  Adventures  of  Capt.  Farago,  a  humorous  burlesque. 

BRACKET,  an  ornamental  projection  from  a  wall,  used  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
a  statue,  bust,  or  the  like.  See  Oorbei,.  Brackets  may  be  either  of  stone  or  wood,  and 
they  are  sometimes  elaborately  designed  and  carved.  The  term  B.  is  also  employed  in 
joinery,  etc. ,  to  designate  supports,  in  the  form  of  a  bent  knee,  of  shelves,  galleries,  etc, 
B.  is  also  generally  applied  to  such  gaslights  as  project  from  the  wall. 

BRACKETT,  Edwin  E.,  b.  Maine.  1819;  a  sculptor  of  eminence,  known  mainly  by 
his  busts  of  American  celebrities:    Washington  AUston,  Richard   H.   Dana,  Bryant, 
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Ghoate.  LonQ;fellow,  Sumner,  Garrison,  John  Brown,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Wendell 
Phillips,  and  others. 

BRACKETT,  Walter  M.,  brother  of  Edwin  E.,  b.  Maine,  1823;  noted  as  a  painter 
of  game  fish. 

BBACKLESHAM  BEDS,  a  group  of  highly  fossiliferous  strata  in  the  middle  eocene 
formatiou.  iucludeil  in  the  Bagshot  series  (,q.v.). 

BBACT,  or  Bkac'tea,  in  botany-,  a  leaf  from  the  axil  of  which  a  flower  or  a  floral  axis 
is  produced,  instead  of  an  ordinary  leaf-bud  or  branch.  Bracts  are  sometimes  called 
floral  leaves.  Tlie  term  B.  is  not,  however,  generally  employed  when,  as  i.s  often  the 
case,  there  is  no  marked  difl'erence  from  the  ordinary  leaves  of  the  plant;  but  tlie  flow- 
ei's  arc  said  to  be  axillary,  or  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term  B. 
is  very  frequently  applied  to  all  altered  leaves  intei'p.jsed  l)etw<^en  the  ordinary  leaves  and 
the  flower  or  flowers.  In  this  case,  they  are  sometimes  very  small  and  scale-like.  The 
ordinary  leaves  often  pass,  b}^  imperceptible  gra(hitiou.s,  into  bnicts,  diminishing  in  size 
becoming  more  simple,  and  often  scariose.  Bracts  are  generall}-  entire,  even  when  the 
ordinary  leaves  are  divided.  They  are  sometimes  colored  so  as  apparently' to  form  part  of 
the  flower,  and  sometimes  crowded,  so  as  to  resemble  an  involucre  or  an  outer  calyx. 
They  appear  to  serve  purposes  analogous  to  those  of  leaves,  or,  whencoloied,  of  petals. 
When  the  primary  floral  axis  is  branched,  bracts  (sometimes  distinguished  as  r<idcolbes 
or  bractleta)  are  often  to  be  seen  at  its  ramifications.  Bracts  sometimes  fall  off  at  an  earlj- 
stage,  sometimes  they  are  more  permanent,  and  sometimes  they  even  remain  to  cover  and 
protect  the  fruit. 

BRACTON,  Henry  DE,  an  Engli-sh  ecclesiastic  and  chief  justiciary  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  HI.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  Oxford,  and  was  itinerant  ju.stice 
for  Nottingham  and  Derby  counties  in  124.J.  In  1265,  he  was  appointed  chief  justiciary. 
He  v/rote  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  work  ou  the  laws  of  England,  modeled  after 
the  "Institutes"  of  Justinian. 

BRADBURX,  Samuel,  1751-1815:  b.  Gibraltar;  son  of  an  English  soldier;  became 
a  Wesleyan  local  preacher  in  England  in  1773,  and  the  next  year  an  itinerant.  He  was 
one  of  the  natural  orators  of  early  Methodism,  endowed  with  reaay  wit  and  pathos. 
In  1779  he  was  president  of  the  ^V^esleyaa  conference.  After  his  death  his  iSen/ionts  on 
Particnlar  Occanions  were  published. 

BRADBURY,  Willlvji  B.,  1816-()8;  b.  Maine;  a  composer  of  sacred  music,  and 
author  in  whole  or  in  part  of  many  books  for  Sunday-schools  and  choirs,  among  which 
are  Ihe  Shmrm;  Tite  JvMlee;  The  Temple  Ghoir;  The  Golden  Choir;  Fresh  Laurels,  etc. 
His  works  have  had  much  popularity. 

BRADD9CK,  Edward,  a  British  maj.gen.,  commander  against  the  French  in  America 
in  1755,  arrived  in  Feb.  of  that  year  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  with  a  force  of  2000,  British 
and  provincial  troops, reached  the  Monongahela,  a  branch  of  the  Ohio,  on  July  8.  Leav- 
ing the  baggage  behind,  on  the  9th,  his  force  moved  forward  to  invest  Fort  du  Quesne, 
now  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  when,  from  his  slighting  the  warning  of  his  American  oflicers,  of 
the  probabililiy  of  a  surprise,  the  troops,  in  passing  through  a  deep  forest  ravine,  fell  into 
an  ambuscade  of  Indians,  while  thej^  were  attacked  in  front  by  the  French,  and  half  of 
them  slain.  The  rest  made  a  hasty  retreat  under  col.,  afterwards  gen.  Washington,  B.'3 
aide-de-camp,  the  only  one  of  his  officers  who  escaped  with  life.  B.,  mortally  wounded, 
was  carried  on  a  tumbril  40  m.  to  where  the  baggage  liad  been  left,  and  there  he  died. 

BEADDON,  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  most  popular  novelists  of  the  day,  was 
born  in  London  in  the  year  1837.  Her  father,  ]\Ir.  Henry  Braddon,  was  a  solicitor. 
She  very  early  showed  a  turn  for  literature,  which  she  indulged  in.  the  usual  manner,  by 
sending  verses  and  other  trifles  to  the  magazines  and  newspapers.  In  1860,  she  essayeS 
a  somewhat  more  sustained  effort  in  a  little  criinmedietta  called  Tlic  Ixives  of  Arcf/dia, 
which  was  brought  out  at  the  Strand  theater;  and  the  year  after,  she  published  a  volume 
of  verse  entitled  Garibiddi  and  other  Poems.  Neither  these,  however,  nor  the  tales  which 
she  now  began  to  issue  through  the  medium  of  the  Temple  Bar  PLui  St.  James's  Mif.ffrizine 
— Lady  Lide,  The  Capfain  of  t]ic  VnUnre,  Ralph  the  Bailiff,  etc. — in  anj*  decisive  way 
succeeded  in  drawing  to  her  the  attention  of  tlie  public.  Her  first  great  success  came 
with  the  publication,  in  1863,  of  Ln'lji  Audley's  tScrref,  which  instantly  attained  a  great 
popularity.  This  has  since  he?n  extended  by  the  appearance  of  Aurora  Floj/d.  H^r/mor'.t 
Victory;  John  Marchmonfs  Leyaey;  The  Trail  of  the  Serpent;  The  Ladies'  Mile;  Sir  Jas- 
per'sTeiuDit;  Only  a  Clod;  The  Boetor's  Wife;  linn  to  Earth :  1  lie  Loreh.  of  Arden;  Birds 
of  Prey;  Dead  Sea  Fr nit;  To  the  Bitter  End;  Stranyers  and  Pilgrims;  Wearers  and  Weff; 
Tlie  Cloven  Foot  (1879),  etc.  Miss  B.  has  contributed  very  extensively  to  Beljnma.  a 
London  magazine  which  she  conducts.  Few  books  of  the  period  have  secured  a  wider 
circle  of  readers  than  Miss  Braddon 's.  They  mainly  depend  for  their  interest  on  good 
bold  effects  of  what  is  termed,  in  the  slang  of  the  day,  sevmtion,  and  the  art  «f  their 
appeal  to  "  that  low  vice,  curiositv,"  in  the  conduct  of  a  story,  carefully  leading  up  to 
some  suspended  and  unforeseen  dt-novement.  In  their  particular  way,  though  without 
much  claim  to  attetUion  as  regards  either  character  or  sentim.c-nt,  they  "display  undoubted 
t^ilent:  in  style,  they  are  fnjsh  and  vigorous,  and  their  narrative  power  strongly  excites 
the  reader's  interest.  Miss  B.  is  still  in  uninterrupted  literary  activity. 
U.   K.  II.— 54 
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BRADFORD,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Florida,  on  the  Santa  Fe  river;  intersected  hy  tlic  Atlan- 
tic and  (!ulf,  and  the  West  India  Transit  railroads;  940  sq.ni.;  pop.  '70,  BCOl — 82-1  col- 
ored.    Productions,  corn,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  and  molasses.     Co.  seat,  Ltxka  ButleB. 

BRADFORD,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Pennsylvania,  bordc^riiig  on  New  York;  1170sq.ni. ;  pop. 
'70.  5:3,204;  in  '80,  58,102.  Besides  short  railroads  to  its  mines,  the  Northern  Central 
and  i.ehiiih  Valley  railroads  traverse  it.  The  rivers  are  the  Susquehanna,  the  Towauda, 
the  Wyalusing,  and  Sugar  Creek.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  thickly  wooded.  Iron, 
coal,  and  sandstone  are  abundant.  The  main  article  of  export  is  huuber,  but  agricul- 
ture is  the  chief  occupation.     Co.  seat,  Towanda,  77  m.  from  Piltston. 

BRADFORD,  a  t.  in  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Memmac  river,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  and  Newburyport  railroads'.  A  bridge  connects  B.  witli  Haverhill. 
The  15.  academy  for  young  ladies  is  an  old  and  celebrated  institution,  affording  a  high 
grade  of  instruction.     Shoe  manufacturing  is  the  leading  business.     Pop.  2347. 

EUADFORD,  an  important  manufacturing  town  in  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  on  a  trib- 
utary of  tlie  Aire,  at  the  meeting  of  three  vales,  8  m.  w.  of  Leeds.  Pop.  in  '71,  145,827; 
of  whom  considerably  more  than  one  half  are  immigrants  from  other  districts.  The  area 
of  the  parish  is  84,146  acres,  extending  to  the  contines  of  Lancashire.  It  returns  two 
members  to  parliament,  having  been  created  a  parliamentary  borough  in  1833.  It  became 
a  municipal  borough  in  1847.  B.  is  the  chief  seat  in  England  of  the  spinning  and  weav- 
ing of  worsted  yarn,  and  the  great  mart  for  the  long  wools  used  in  worsled  fabrics. 
Cottons  are  also  manufactured.  There  are  more  than  200  mills,  employing  40,000  per- 
sons. Notwithstanding  the  large  population,  and  the  nature  of  their  employment,  the 
annual  rate  of  mortality  is  now  only  24  per  1000.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  rate  was  30. 
The  Saltaire  alpaca  and  mohair  mills,  on  the  Aire,  3  m.  from  B.,  cover  more  than  6  acres. 
This  establishment,  erected  by  Sir  Titus  Salt,  bart.,  is  the  most  splendid  manufacturing 
concern  in  England.  Here  is  also  the  largest  silk-mdl  in  England,  built  by  Mr.  S.  C. 
Lister.  Coal  and  iron  mines  occur  near  Bradford.  There  are  over  20  churches  belong- 
ing to  the  establishment  in  the  borough,  and  many  dissenting  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  The  gross  estimated  rental  of  the  borough  is  £600,000,  and  the  ratable  value 
£500,000.  It  has  two  public  parks,  each  containing  more  than  50  acres,  besides  smaller 
ones,  and  also  many  excellent  charities.  The  Romans  seem  to  have  worked  iron  mines 
here,  Roman  coins  having  been  found  in  foundry  refuse  near  the  town.  The  early  his- 
tory of  B.  is  connected  with  the  castle  of  tlie  Laceys  here.  In  the  civil  wars,  the  people 
of  B.  took  .the  parliament  side,  and  twice  defeated  the  royalists,  but  were  afterwards 
themselves  defeated  by  the  earl  of  Newcastle.  In  a  riot  at  B.,  against  the  introduction 
of  worsted  power-looms,  in  1826,  two  of  the  rioters  were  shot  dead  by  the  defenders  of 
the  mill  which  contained  the  obnoxious  machinery,  and  many  more  were  wounded.  In 
1825,  a  strike  for  increased  wages,  in  which  20,000  persons  were  concerned,  lasted  six 
months.  The  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wesleyans  have  colleges  near  Bradford. 
This  town  is  the  seat  of  the  first  English  temperance  society.  At  Fulneck,  3  m.  e.  of  B., 
■;is  a  Moravian  settlement,  founded  in  1748,  where  Montgomery  the  poet  was  educated. 
jB.  has  been  latterly  much  improved  in  its  buildings,  and  possesses  a  spacious  and  elegant 
[public  hall,  in  which  the  national  association  for  promoting  social  science  met  in  1859, 
:and  the  British  association  in  1873.  The  merchants  of  B.  are  distinguished  by  their  lib- 
.QKality  and  enterprise.  Their  warehouses  form  the  great  wholesale  market  in  the  worsted 
:a&d  alpaca  trade. 

BRADFORD,  Andrew,  1686-1742;  b.  Philadelphia;  son  of  William  (the  printer). 
H-fc  was  the  only  printer  in  Pennsylvania  from  1712  to  1723.  On  Dec.  22,  1719,  he 
^aaited  the  third  newspaper  in  the  colonies,  and  the  first  in  Philadelphia,  called  T/i^ 
Amfrican  Weekly  Mercury.  He  kept  a  bookstore,  and  was  for  a  time  postmaster  of  the 
d<!:y..     He  was  the  first  printer  in  Philadelphia  to  employ  Benjamin  Franklin  as  a  typ«- 

BRxVDFORD,  John,  an  English  minister;  b.  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIT.     He 

was  secretary  to  the  paymaster  of  the  English  forces  in  France,  and  used  money  not  his 
own,  but  made  restitution  and  resigned  his  place.  He  then  studied  divinity,  and  bishop 
Ridiley  of  London  appointed  him  his  chaplain.  B.  was  also  chaplain  to  Edward  VI., 
and  ostie  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in  the  kingdom.  When  Mary  came  to  the  ihrone 
he  was  accused  of  sedition  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  finally  tried  before  Gardiner, 
where  he  defended  his  principles  to  the  last.  He  was  condemned,  and  burnt  at  the 
stake  in  Smithfield,  July  1,  1555.  Many  of  bis  short  works  are  found  in  the  issues  oi 
tract  .societies. 

BRADFORD,  William,  1585-1657;  b.  England;  one  of  the  pilgrims,  and  second 
governor  of  Plymouth  colony.  He  sailed  from  Leyden,  Holland,  in  the  Mayflaircr.  One 
of  his  first  acts,  as  the  successor  of  gov.  Carver,  was  to  confirm  the  treaty  with  Massa- 
poit,  just  in  time  to  suppress  a  dangerous  Indian  conspiracy.  Bradford's  name  is  in  the 
second  patent,  which  conferred  upon  him,  his  "heirs,  associates,  and  assigns,"  the  terri- 
tory named.  He  was  governor,  with  some  brief  interruptions,  for  31  years,  but  declined 
i3  serve  further.     B.  was  the  author  of  a  IliHtovy  of  Plymmttli  Colony  from  1602  to  1647. 

BRADFORD,  William,  1658-1752;  b.  England;  one  of  the  Quakers  who  came  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1682,  landing  in  the  woods  where  Philadelphia  now  stands.     He  wa.=f 
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the  first  printer  in  Pennsylvania,  printing  an  almanac  in  1686.  Having  become  obuoxioug 
to  some  of  the  leading  settlers  for  printing  so-called  seditious  writing's  (for  wliicii  olTense 
he  was  tried  but  not  convicted),  he  settled  in  New  York  in  1693,  aiul  there  printed  tho 
laws  of  the  colony.  Oct.  16,  1725,  he  began  the  first  newspaper  in  that  city,  The  New 
York  Gazett£.  Three  years  later  he  set  up  u  paper  mill  at  Elizabetli,  N.  J.  For  80 
years  he  was  the  only  printer  in  tl.e  colony  of  New  York.  His  body  lies  in  Trinity 
church-yard. 

BRADFORD,  William,  1755-95;  b.  Philadelphia;  a  lawyer,  graduated  at  Princeton. 
He  served  as  an  otlicer  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  was  appointed  attorney  general 
by  president  Washington. 

BRADFORD.  William,  an  American  painter,  b.  of  Quaker  parents  in  1827,  at  Nev/ 
Bedford,  Mass.  He  was  educated  for  business,  and  for  a  while  engaged  in  it  at  Fair- 
haven,  Mass..  but  afterwards  developed  a  talent  for  painting,  especially  in  subjects 
relating  to  ships,  the  sea,  and  tiie  shore.  He  made  several  voyages  along' the  coast  of 
New  England  and  U(;rthward  as  far  as  Greenland.  These  furnished  him  with  sugges- 
tions for  some  of  his  best  pictures,  among  which  are  "A  Stiff  Breeze  in  the  Harbor  of 
Eastport, "  "  A  Squall  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy, "  ' '  The  Coast  of  Labrador, "  and  '  •  Crushed  by 
Icebergs." 

BKABFORD  CLAY,  a  member  of  the  lower  oolite,  is  a  blue  unctuous  clay,  occurring 
at  Bradford  near  Bath,  and  extending  for  a  few  miles  around:  it  is  never  more  than  40 
or  50  ft.  in  thickness.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  occurrence  in  it  of  large  numbers  of  a 
criuoid  (q.v.),  {apiocrimtes  Parkimoni).  The  upper  surface  of  the  calcaieous  rock  on 
which  the  clay  lests  is  completely  iucrusted  over  with  a  continuous  pavement  formed 
of  the  stony  bases  of  this  criuoid.  It  had  once  formed  the  bottom  of  a  sea,  in  which 
these  animals  lived,  their  stems  bending  with  every  motion  of  the  water,  and  their  star- 
like crown  of  arms  outstretched  in  search  of  food.'  At  length,  however,  the  clear  water 
was  invaded  by  a  current  largely  charged  with  mud,  wliicii  threw  them  down,  and  broke 
most  of  their  .stems  olf  near  the'base."  The  stem,  body,  and  arms  have  been  dismem- 
bered, ami  are  confusedly  scattered  through  the  claJ^ 

BRADFORD,  GREAT  (Sax.  Brachniford,  broad  ford),  a  t.  in  the  co.  of  Wills,  on 
lx)th  sides  of  the  Avon,  and  on  the  Kennet  and  Avon  canal.  6  m.  e.s.e.  of  Bath.  Pop. 
"71,  4871.  It  has  been  noted  for  many  centuries  for  its  manufaclure  of  line  broailclnth-s. 
Kerseymeres  were  first  made  here.  An  India-rubber  manufactory  has  l)een  also  lately 
established.  The  remains  of  a  monastery,  founded  in  the  7th  'c.  by  St.  Aldhelm,  are 
still  visible. 

BRADLAUGH,  Charles,  b.  1833;  an  English  atheist  and  sympathizer  with  radical 
revolutions;  the  editor  of  a  paper  devoted  to  reform.  In  1873,  lie  made  a  .'^hort  visit  to 
the  United  States,  lecturing  in  the  larger  cities.  In  1880,  he  was  elected  to  parliament 
by  a  vote  combined  of  various  elements  on  the  "liberal"  side,  though  that  party  cannot 
be  considered  as  favoring  his  extreme  views.  The  tories  made  strong  opposition  to  his 
admission  to  the  house,  partly  because  he  declined  to  take  the  usual  oath,  although  he 
was  willing  to  affirm.  A  long  debate  ensued  in  which  Bradlaugh's  atheism  was  held 
up  as  a  reason  for  non-admission;  but  finally,  on  motion  of  Gladstone,  he  was  permitted 
to  affirm  and  take  his  seat. 

BRADLEY^,  a  co.  in  s.  Arkansas,  on  Saline  river;  958  sq.m.;  pop.  '70.  8646—2529 
colored.  The  surface  is  level;  productions,  corn,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  etc.  Co.  seat, 
Warren. 

BRADLEY,  aco.  in  s.e.  Tennessee,  on  the  Georgia  border,  400  sq.m. :  pop.  '70. 11.653 
— 1,700  colored.  The  East  Tennessee.  Virginia,  and  Georgia  railroad  and  Dalton  branch 
pass  through  the  county.  It  has  an  uneven  surface,  mountainous  in  some  parts. 
Productions  mainly  agricultural.     Co.  .seat,  Cleveland. 

BRADLEY,  Edwakd,  b.  1827;  an  English  novelist,  more  generally  known  liy  his 
nom  de  plume  of  '•Cuthbert  Bede."  He  was  educated  at  Durham  university  and  took 
holy  orders,  but  has  devoted  his  attention  almost  entirely  to  literature.  Verdant  Green 
is  one  of  the  best  known  of  his  stories. 

BRADLEY,  Dr.  .James,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  astronomers  and  discoverers  of 
any  time  or  country,  was  b.  at  Sherlxune.  in  Gloucestershire,  in  1692.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  a  boarding-school  at  North  Leach,  whence,  being  destined  for  the 
church,  he  proceeded  to  Oxford.  Soon  after  graduating,  he  obtained  successively  the 
livings  of  Bridslow  and  of  Welf  rie,  in  Pembrokeshire ;  but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  his 
mathematical  pursuits  considerably  distracted  his  attention  from  his  clerical  duties. 
Devoting  himself  to  mathematics  and  astronomy,  he  soon  exhibited  such  a  genius  for 
these  pursuits  as  to  win  the  friendship  of  all  the  leading  mathematicians  of  his  time, 
among  others,  of  the  great  Isaac  NeM'ton,  and  to  get  elected  a  member  of  the  royal 
Bociety,  About  the  time  of  his  election,  1721,  he  became,  in  his  29th  j'ear,  Savilian 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  resigned  his  livings,  and  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  science.  In  1727.  he  published  liis  theory  of  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  s'ars,  con- 
taining the  important  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light,  to  which,  it  is  related,  he 
was  led  somewhat  by  accident,  as  sir  Isaac  Newton  was  to  the  theory  of  gravitation. 
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Whiit  suggested  this  discovery  to  B.,  it  is  said,  ^vas  the  observation  that  tlie  vane  of  a 
yacht  in  wliich  lie  was  sailinn'  never  la}'  in  tlie  line  of  the  wind,  i>ut  was  alwaj's  inclined 
tu  it  at  an  angle  (h'pcndinu'  on  tiie  line  and  annmnl  of  the  yacht's  motion.  This  led  him 
to  a  train  ot  thouglit  resulting  in  the  ]>ri>])ositi()n.  tliat  the  direction  in  which  we  see  a 
star  is  not  that  in  wliich  it  actually  lies,  hut  inclined  lo  it  by  an  angle  depending  on  the 
direction  of  the  earth's  motion  round  tiie  sun  at  the  time  of  the  observation,  and  the 
ratio  of  its  velocity  to  that  of  light.  See  Abbkuu.vtion.  Three  years  after  this  ])ublica- 
tion,  B.  became  lecturer  on  astrouomj-  and  pliysics  at  the  Oxford  museum.  His  next 
discovery  was  that  the  inclination  of  tlie  earth's  axis  to  the  eclii>tic  is  not  constant,  a 
fact  including  the  explanation  of  the  i)rocession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the  nutation  of  the 
( ru'th's  axis.  This  discovery  constitutes  a  great  epoch  in  astronomy.  J^atterly,  B. 
became  regius  professor  of  astronomy  at  Greenwich,  where,  by  his  observations,  he  still 
further  enriched  the  science.  He  declined  the  living  of  the  parish  of  Greenwich,  which 
was  offered  to  him,  and  was  favored  by  the  crown  with  a  pension  of  £250  a  year  for  his 
services  to  commerce  and  navigation.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  B.  was  elected  mem- 
Ijer  successively  of  almost  all  the  leading  .scientitic  societies  in  Europe.  He  died  on 
the  2d  ofJuly,  1762,  in  his  70th  year.  B.  is  described  as  having  been  gentle,  modest, 
compassionate,  and  liberal ;  little  given  to  speaking  or  writing,  from  dilhdence  and  the 
fear  of  hurting  his  reputation.  No  man  ever  better  merited  the  title  of  a  great 
astronomer. 

BRADLEY,  Joseph  P..  ll.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1813;  graduated  at  Rutgers  college,  and 
practised  law  in  Newark,  N.  J.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  court.     He  was  a  member  of  the  electoral  commission  of  1877. 

BRADSHAW,  Henry,  an  English   poet  of  the  15th  century.    He  was  one  of  the 

Benedictine  monks  of  St.  Werberg  in  Chester.  His  works  are  De  Antiquitate  dmagnifl- 
ceiiim  Urhis  Cestris,  Ohronicoii;  and  Life  of  the  Gloiious  Virgin  St.  Werberg.  They  are 
now  very  rare. 

BRADSHAW,  .John,  an  eminent  Puritan,  was  b.  in  1586,  of  a  good  family  in  Cheshire, 
and  studied  law  at  Gray's  inn.  Called  to  the  bar,  he  gained  a  good  practice  by  his 
ability  and  learning,  especially  as  a  chamber  council.  In  Oct.,  1646,  he  wais  appointed 
a  commissioner  of  the  great  seal,  and  in  Feb.,  1647,  chief-justice  of  Chester.  In  Oct., 
lGi8,  he  received  the  degree  of  sergeant,  and  in  the  following  Jan.,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  high  court  ol'  justice  for  the  trial  of  king  Charles  I.  As  the  reward  of  his 
s;;rvices  on  that  solemn  occasion,  he  wti^  made  president  of  the  council  of  state,  and 
cliancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  besides  the  grant  of  estates  Avortli  £4000  per 
annum,  the  deanery  house  of  Westminster  for  a  residence,  and  £5000  to  furnish  it.  E., 
liowever,  refused  submission  to  the  Protector.  He  was  an  able  lawyer,  but  not  an  able 
politician.  His  mind  was  rigid  rather  than  broad,  and,  in  consequence,  he  was  unable 
(like  so  many  others  of  the  stern  fanatical  republicans  of  his  time)  to  see  or  comprehend 
tlic  necessity  for  a  great  iron  rule  like  Cromwell's.  He  even  engaged  in  some  tifth-mon- 
archy  and  other  plots  against  Cromwell,  but  his  respectable  character  and  past  services 
saved  him  from  molestation.  He  was  deprived,  however,  of  his  office  as  chief-justice  of 
Cliestcr.  After  Oliver's  death,  he  was  lord  president  of  the  council  of  state,  and  a  com- 
missioner of  the  great  seal  under  Richard.  His  hvst  public  act  was  to  protest  again.st  tlie 
violent  seizure  of  speaker  Lentliall  by  the  army.  He  died  Nov.  22,  1659.  His  body  was 
Imried  with  pomp  in  Westminster  abbey,  but  it  was  afterwards  exhumed  and  hung -on 
a  gibbet,  with  those  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton. 

BRADSHAWS  RAILWAY  GUIDE,  the  pioneer,  and  still  the  tj-pe,  of  that  now  exten- 
sive class  of  publications  whose  o])ject  is  to  convey  all  necessary  information  in  regard 
to  traveling.  It  derives  its  name  from  George  Bradshaw^  originally  an  engraver  and 
printer  in  Manchester,  who,  in  1839.  issued  an  occasional  work  called  the  Rnilway  Com- 
panion, which  was  corrected-by  means  of  another  work,  in  the  form  of  a  broad  sheet, 
styled  the  Monthly  Time  Tables.  This  sheet  was  frequently  delayed  to  the  5th  or  6th  of 
the  month,  and  was  subject  to  changes  made  by  the  companies,  perhaps  in  the  middle, 
or  even  the  latter  end  of  the  month.  By  great  efforts,  the  railway  companies  were 
induced  to  consent  to  adjust  their  tables,  once  for  all,  for  the  beginning  of  each  month ; 
and  Mr.  Bradshaw  having  established  an  agency  in  London,  the  first  number  of  the 
nvmtUy  Railway  Guide  was  brought  out  in  Dec,  1841.  The  second  number  now  before 
us,  published  "1st  month  (,Tan.),  1842,"  runs  to  32  pages,  and  contains  42  or  43  lines  of 
railway,  in  England  only,  without  any  advertisements.  Through  the  suggestions  and 
exertions,  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Adams,  the  London  agent  and  publisher,  the  plan  was  gradually 
enlarged  and  perfected,  and  resulted  in  the  Railicny  and  Stenm-nnmgation  Guide  for 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  so  well  known  to  the  public.  The  Guide  now  extends  to 
upwards  of  450  pages,  which  comprise  the  needful  knowledge  regarding  all  lines  and 
])ranches  in  the  three  kingdoms;  besides  copious  steamboat  information;  full  details  ; 
regarding  coaching  in  Scotland;  and  numerous  advertisements — price  Qd.  The  informa- 
tion is  obtained  from  the  companies,  at  the  last  moment,  in  time  to  appear  on  the  1st  of 
the  month.  The  Guide  has  attained  an  immense  circulation,  and  given  birth  to  many 
publications  of  a  similar  character.  Its  plan  has  been  imitated  in  France  and  Germany, 
ill  America,  and  even  at  the  antipodes,  where  a  Bradahaio  is  published  at  Sydney;  and 
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in  spite  of  many  rivals,  the  original  work  has  always  maintained  its  place  in  general 
estimation. 

In  1847,  the  first  number  of  Braihliaic's  Contiiunttd  Jiailira)/  Guide  was  issued,  which 
has  prospered  no  less  than  the  British  Guide.  In  addition  to  tlie  tables,  as  furnished  by 
tlie  companies  abroad,  it  contains  a  large  quantit}-  of  t()pograi)hical  information.  A 
series  of  liandbdoks  was  also  projected  by  Mr.  Bradshaw,  Mliicii  includes  Great  Britain, 
France,  Switzerland,  etc.,  but  is  still  incomplete.  Tlie  liaudl)ooks()f  the  OverlundJountcy, 
and  to  the  Presidencies  of  India,  were  published  after  Mr.  Bradshaw's  death,  which 
occurred  in  1853. 

BRADSTREET,  Anne,  b.  England,  1G12;  daughter  of  gov.  Thomas  Dudley,  o^ 
Massachusetts;  married  to  Simon  B.,  who  also  becanie  governor.  She  was  tlie  earliest 
wiiter  of  verse  in  America,  her  first  volume  being  publislied  (in  England)  in  1690,  under 
the  title,  TJie  Tenth  Aluxe,  lately  sprttnff  np  in  Ainerie.<t,  containing  "A  Complete  Dis- 
course and  Description  of  the  Four  Elements,  Constitution,  Ages  of  3Ian,  Seas(jus  of  the 
Year,  together  with  an  Exact  Epitome  of  the  Four  Monarchies,  viz.,  the  Assyrian,  Per- 
sian, Grecian,  Roman;"  also  a  dialogue  on  politics  between  old  and  new  England,  "with 
divers  other  pleasant  and  serious  poems."  Several  editions  of  her  works  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

BRADSTREET,  Jonx,  1711-74;  an  English  olTicer  who  spent  nearly  his  whole  life 
in  service  in  the  American  colonies.  In  1746.  he  was  governor  of  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land. He  served  in  the  French  war,  was  in  the  attack  on  Ticonderoga  in  1758.  and 
soon  afterward  surprised  and  captured  fort  Fnnitenac.  He  served  with  Amherst  in  the 
Ticonderoga  expedition  of  1759,  and  against  the  Indians  in  the  west,  making  a  treaty 
with  them  at  Detroit  in  1764.     In  1772,  he  was  made  maj.geu. 

BRADSTREET,  Simon,  16U3-97;  b.  England,  steward  to  the  countess  of  Warwick; 
married  Anne  (the  poetess),  daughter  of  Thomas  Dudley,  and  was  one  of  the  easiest  in 
founding  a  coiouj^  in  Massachusetts.  In  1680,  he  arrived  at  Salem,  vested  with  the  oflice 
of  assistant  judge;  was  secretary,  agent,  and  commissioner  of  the  united  colonies,  and 
in  1663  was  sent  to  congratulate  Charles  II.  on  his  restoration,  i  rom  1630  to  1679 
he  was  assistant  governor;  1673-79,  deputy  governor;  and  1679-f^6,  governor,  until  the 
charter  was  revoked.  He  was  restored  to  office  in  1689  and  remained  in  power  until  the 
new  charter  arrived  in  1692,  when  he  was  made  first  councilor. 

BRADWARDIX,  or  BREDWARDIXE.  Thomas;  b.  near  the  close  of  the  13th  c. ; 
archbishop  of  Canterburj-.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  chancellor  of  the 
university  and  jirofessor  of  divinity.  He  was  chaplain  and  confessor  to  Edward  III., 
whom  he  attended  during  his  wars  in  France.  He  died  of  plague  at  Lambeih,  40  days 
after  his  consecration  as  archbishop,  in  1349.  His  principal  work  is  a  trei-tise  against 
the  Pelagians.  He  wrote  also  on  arithmetic,  geometry,  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and 
proportion  of  numbers. 

BRADY,  Hugh,  1768-1851;  an  American  officer  who  served  under  Wayne,  and 
with  distinction  in  the  battle  of  Chippewa  in  1812. 

BRADY,  J.WTES  TopnAM,  1815-69;  b.  New  York;  a  lawyer,  educated  by  his  father, 
who  was  also  a  lawyer  and  a  judge.  The  son  became  eminent  for  eloquence,  and  for 
almost  unbroken  success  in  the  cases  undertaken  by  him.  In  Xew  York  he  was  popu- 
lar both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  citizen,  and  especially  admired  as  an  off-hand  speaker.  He 
contributed  large'lj'  to  newspapers  and  magazines,  but  left  no  collected  works. 

BRADY,  Nicholas,  d.d.,  b.  Ireland,  1659;  with  Nahum  Tate  he  made  a  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  also  translated  Virgil's  jEneid.  He  was  a  promoter 
of  the  revolution,  but  when  the  troubles  broke  out  in  Ireland  in  1690,  by  his  personal 
influence  he  thrice  prevented  the  burning  of  his  native  town  of  Bandon,  which  James 
II.  ordered  should  be  destroyed. 

BRADY,  WiLLi.\>r  Maziere,  d.d.,  b.  Ireland,  1825;  graduate  of  Trinity  college, 
Dublin;  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  church, 
and  the  author  of  works  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  and  antiquities  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

BRADYPUS.     See  Sloth. 

BRAEMAR,  (including  the  united  pari.shes  of  Braemar  and  Crathie),  an  extensive 
Highland  district,  occupying  the  s.w.  corner  of  Aberdeenshire,  in  the  heart  of  the  Gram- 
pian mauntains,  and  intersected  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Dee  and  its  tributaries.  The 
chief  mountains  are  Ben  Macdhui  (q.v.);  Cairn'.oul.  4220  ft. ;  Braeriach,  4225;  Ben-a- 
Buird,  3851;  and  Ben  Avon.  3826.  on  the  n.;  and  Lochnacar  (q.v.).  on  the  south.  Patches 
of  snow  lie  on  these  mountains  all  the  year  round.  The  rocks  of  B.  arc;  granite,  gneiss, 
and  quartz,  with  beds  of  primary  limestone,  and  masses  of  serpentine,  trap,  and  por- 
phyry. Most  of  the  district  is  uneultivrted.  and  consists  of  liealtliy  tracts,  while  about 
a  twentieth  of  the  surface  is  in  wood.  The  natural  woods  are  birch,  alder,  poplar,  and 
rowan,  and  the  planted  chiefly  larch  and  Scotch  fir.  The  fir-timber  of  the  ancient  Caledo- 
nian forest  of  Mar,  now  nearly  all  cut  down,  is,  for  size  and  quality,  the  best  in  the  kingdom. 
Red-deer.  roes,  grouse,  ptarmigan,  nnd  alpine  hares  abound.  Many  rnre  alpine  plants 
are  found  on  the  mountains  and  in  tiie  glens.     Black-faced  sheep  and  small  black-horned 


cattle  arc  reared.  Here  the  carl  of  !Mar  first  raised  his  standard  for  the  pretender  in 
Scjit.,  1715.  The  district  is  intersected  by  the  great  inllitar\'  road  from  Blair.Lrowrie  to 
Fort  George,  made  b}'  gen.  Wade.  In  tlie  e.  part  of  the  district  is  Baiiuoral  tq. v.);  jind 
near  its  center  is  tlie  small  vidage  of  Castletou  of  B.,  a  favorite  resort  for  travelers, 
sporlsmeu,  and  lovers  of  grand  scenery.  Pop.  '71,  156G,  many  of  whom  still  speak 
Gaelic. 

BRAG,  a  game  at  cards,  usually  played  by  from  four  to  eight  iwrsous.  The  whole 
pack  is  used,  and  the  cards  rank  as  at  wliist  except  the  nines  and  knaves,  which  are 
called  '•  braggers,"  and  rank  the  same  as  any  cards  with  which  they  may  be  held.  An 
ace  and  a  nine  and  a  knave  ai'c  called  three  aces,  and  a  deuce  and  two  brag  cards  make 
tliree  deuces,  etc.  The  highest  hand  is  a  pair  royal,  three  of  a  kind,  ace  being  highest; 
ue.xt  best,  highest  pair,  and  last  the  single  card.  Tliere  is  no  playing,  the  hands  are 
merely  shown,  and  the  highest  wins  the  stake. 

BEA  GA,  a  city  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the  province  of  Minho,  is  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence between  the  rivers  Cavado  and  D'Estc,  abcMit  35  m.  n.e.  of  Oporto.  The  neigli- 
borhood  is  charming,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Cavado.  B.  is  surrounded 
by  old  walls,  flanked  with  towers,  and  defended  by  a  castle.  It  is  the  residence  oi  tlie 
primate  of  Portugal,  who  has  a  palace  here.  It  has  also  a  tine  Gothic  catliedral,  several 
spacious  squares;  and  manufactures  of  linen,  liats,  cutlery,  lire-arms,  jewelry,  etc. 
Pop.  19,514.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  being  .supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians. In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  city  was  named  Bracuiur Angnsta,  and  the 
ruins  of  a  temple,  an  amphitheater,  and  an  aqueduct,  belonging  to  that  era,  still  remain. 
Kot  far  from  B.  stands  the  celebrated  Sanctitario  do  horn  Jc^svudo  Monte,  Aviiicli  is  still  a 
place  of  pilgrimage.  After  the  Suevi  had  taken  Lusitania  from  the  Romans,  B.  was 
made  the  metropolis;  and  here,  at  a  council  held  in  563  .\.d.,  tlie  Suevi,  with  their  king, 
renounced  the  errors  of  Arianism,  and  submitted  to  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church.  After  the  fall  of  the  Suevian  and  West-Gothic  kingdom,  B.  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Arabs,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  forces  ot^Old  Castile  in  1040. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Portuguese  dynasty,  it  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugal. 

BEAGANCA,  the  name  of  two  considerable  towns  in  Brazil. — 1.  B.,  a  seaport  of 
about  tJUOO  inhabitants,  at  the  moutli  of  the  Caite,  which  enters  the  Atlantic  about  100 
m.  to  the  e.s.e.  of  the  Amazon. — 3.  B.,  an  island  city  of  about  10,000  inhabitants,  50 
ni.  to  the  n.e.  of  San  Paulo,  and  about  200  to  the  w.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. — The  first  is 
about  a  degree  to  the  s.  of  the  equator,  and  the  second  about  a  degree  to  the  n.  of  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn. 

BEAGAN  ZA,  or  Bragan(;.\,  a  city  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the  province  Tras-os- 
Montes,  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  district,  on  the  river  rervenf;a,  an  affluent 
of  the  Sabor.  The  city  is  surrounded  with  walls;  has  two  castles,  partly  in  ruins,  of 
which  one  was  the  ancestral  scat  of  the  dukes  of  Bragauza;  and  has  manufactures  of  silk 
and  velvet.  Pop.  5000.  This  city  gives  its  name  to  the  house  of  Braganza,  the  present 
ruling  dynasty  in  Portugal,  John,  eighlh  duke  of  Braganza,  having  ascended  the  throne 
as  John  IV.,  when  the  Portuguese  liberated  themselves  from  the  Spanish  yoke  in  1640. 
See  Portugal. 

BRAGANZA,  House  of,  the  title  of  the  family  reigning  in  Portugal,  so  named  from 
the  old  dukes  of  Braganza.  The  first  duke  was  a  bastard  son  of  king  John  I.  After 
the  death  of  Sebastian  without  issue  the  people,  who  were  forbidden  b}'  the  constitution 
of  1159  to  accept  a  foreign  prince,  took  up  with  the  Braganzas;  but  the  Spanish  kings 
ruled  Portugal  by  force  until  1640,  when  Don  John,  duke  of  Braganza,  was  made  king 
with  the  title  of  John  IV.  and  the  family  has  ruled  ever  since. 

BRAGG,  Braxton,  b.  N.  C,  1815;  a  graduate  of  West  Point;  served  in  the 
Florida  war,  and  in  the  Mexican  war,  where  his  bravery  at  Fort  Brown.  Monterey, 
and  elsewhere,  was  conspicous.  His  conduct  at  Buena  Vista  secured  him  his  brevet  as 
lieut.  col.  He  resigned  from  the  army  in  1856.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he 
joined  the  confederates,  and  in  a  .short  time  was  made  general,  succeeding  Albert  Sjd- 
hey  Johnson,  who  was  at  killed  Shiloh.  He  met  with  several  reverses,  was  defeated  by 
gen.  Grant  at  Chattanooga,  and  .soon  afterward  was  relieved  from  command. 

BEAGI,  son  of  Odin  and  Frigga,  in  the  Norse  or  Scandinavian  mythology,  was  the 
god  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  Upon  his  tongue  Avere  engraved  the  runes  of  speech,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  utter  a  sentence  that  did  not  contain  wisdom.  Accord- 
ing to  the  older  or  poetic  Edda,  he  was  the  most  perfect  of  all  scalds  or  poets,  and  the 
inventor  of  poetry,  which  is  designated  b}-  a  kindred  word,  hragr.  Unlike  xVpollo,  who, 
in  the  Greek  mythology,  is  represented  as  enjoying  eternal  youth,  B.  was  .supposed  to 
be  an  old  man  with  a  long  flowing  beard ;  but  his  brow  was  always  mild  and  un  wrinkled. 
B.'s  wife  was  Idunna.  Together  with  Hermothr  or  Ilermode,  he  received  and  w-el- 
comcd  all  those  heroes  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  on  their  arrival  in  Valhalla.  On  fcj^tive 
occasions,  as  well  as  on  the  burial  of  a  king,  a  goblet,  called  Bragafull  (B.'s  goblet),  was 
presented,    before  which   each  man  rose  up,   made  a  solemn  vow,  and  emptied  it. 
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Several  German  periodicals  and  works,  intended  to  cherish  a  national  spirit,  have  taken 
the  name  of  Bragi. 

BRAHAM,  John,  a  celel)rated  tenor-singer,  of  Jewish  origin,  was  b.  in  L(;ndon  in 
1777,  and  d.  Feb.  15,  18.56.  lie  had  an  iinusuall}'  long  profe.ssional  career,  having  sung 
an  the  stage  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  continued  to  make  occasional  appearances  at  concerts 
until  within  a  few  j-ears  of  his  death.  About  the  close  of  the  18th  c.  he  visited  France 
and  Italy  for  improvement;  returning  to  London,  his  triumph  was  transcendent,  and 
from  that  time,  for  half  a  century  he  held  tlie  reputation  of  one  of  the  greatest  tenor-sing 
ei's  in  Europe.  It  was  as  a  concert-singer  that  he  excelled  most,  and  his  great  declama 
tory  power  and  florid  execution  made  his  singing  of  the  national  songs  wonderfully 
eiTective. 

BKAHE'Tyciio,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  names  for  which  astronomical  science 
can  boast,  was  born  at  Knudsthorp  (a  place  near  the  Baltic),  in  Denmark,  in  1546.  He 
was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  originally  Swedish,  and  sent,  at  the  age  of  13,  to 
the  university  of  Copenhagen,  wliere  he  had  not  been  more  than  a  year  when  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  turned  his  attention  to  astronomy.  His  uncle,  who  destined  him  for  the  law, 
furnished  him  with  a  tutor,  and  sent  him  to  Leipsic  in  1562;  but  B.,  who  cared  nothing 
for  that  study,  devoted  just  so  nflich  time  to  it  as  would  save  appearances,  and  while 
his  tutor  slept,  busied  himself  nightly  with  the  stars.  By  these  surreptitious  oljserva- 
tious  of  the  heavens,  and  with  no  other  mechanical  contrivances  than  a  globe  al)out  the 
size  of  an  orange,  aiul  a  pair  of  rude  compasses,  he  succeeded,  as  early  as  1503,  in  de- 
tecting grave  errors  in  the  Alphonsine  and  Prutenic  tables,  and  set  about  their  correction. 
Tlie  death  of  an  uncle,  who  left  him  an  estate,  recalled  him  to  his  native  place  in  1565, 
but  he  very  soon  became  disgusted  with  the  ignorance  and  arrogance  of  those  moving  in 
tlie  same  sphere  with  himself,  and  went  back  to  Germany.  At  Wittenberg,  where  he 
resided  for  a  short  time,  he  lost  part  of  his  nose  in  a  duel  with  a  Danish  gentleman;  but 
for  the  lost  organ  he  ingeniously  contrived  one  of  gold,  that  fitted  so  adnui-ably,  and 
was  so  naturaUy  colored,  that  few  could  have  detected  that  it  was  artificial.  After  a 
couple  of  years  spent  in  Augsburg,  he  returned  home,  Avhere,  in  1572,  he  discovered  a 
new  and  brilliant  star  iu  the  constellation  Cassiopeia.  In  1573,  he  married  a  jjeasant 
girl,  which  his  fellow-noblemen  thought  even  more  undignified  than  being  addicted  to 
astronomy;  and  that  they  considered  very  degrading  in  a  gentleman,  whose  only  becom- 
ing qualification  was,  in  their  estimation,  expertness  in  the  use  of  arms.  After  some 
time  spent  in  travel,  B.  received  from  his  .sovereign,  Frederic  II.,  the  offer  of  the  island 
of  Hven  or  Hogae,  in  the  Sound,  as  the  site  for  an  ob.servatory,  the  king  also  offering  to 
defray  th3  cost  of  erection,  and  of  the  necessary  astronomical  instruments,  as  well  as  to 
provide  him  with  a  suitable  salary.  B.  accepted  the  generous  proposal,  and  in  1576  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  castle  of  Uraniberg  ("city  of  the  heavens")  was  laid.  Here,  for 
a  period  of  20  years,  B.  prosecuted  his  ob.servatious  with  the  most  unwearied  industry — 
with  a  zeal,  in  fact,  sufficient  to  create  a  new  epoch — one  of  the  three  great  epochs 
indeed — iu  astronomy  as  a  science  of  observation.  See  Astronomy.  The  scientific 
greatness  of  B.  was  no  protection  against  the  petty  prejudices  of  the  nobles,  who  could 
not  bear  to  see  honor  heaped  on  one  who,  according  to  their  notions,  had  disgraced  their 
ordar,  nor  against  the  meaner  jealousies  of  plij'sicians,  who  were  annoyed  at  his  dis- 
pensing medicine  gratis  to  the  poor.  So  long  as  his  magnificent  patron,  Frederic  II. 
lived,  B.'s  position  was  all  that  he  could  have  desired,  but  on  his  death,  in  1588,  it  was 
greatly  changed.  For  some  years  under  Christian  IV.,  B.  w^as  just  tolerated;  but  in 
1597,  his  persecution  had  grown  so  unbearable  that  he  left  the  country  altogether,  hav- 
ing b'jen  the  year  before  deprived  of  his  observatory  and  emoluments.  After  residing  a 
short  time  at  Rostock  and  at  Wandsbeck,  near  Hamburg,  he  accepted  an  invitation  of 
the  emporor  Rudolf  II. — wlio  conferred  on  him  a  pension  of  3000  ducats — to  Benatek,  a 
few  miles  from  Prague,  where  a  new  Uraidberg  was  to  have  been  erected  for  him;  but 
he  died  at  Prague,  on  the  13th  Oct.,  1601.  Af  Benatek  he  had  Kepler  as  his  assistant, 
and  to  the  advice  of  B.  that  celebrated  astronomer  owed  mucli.  The  scientific  publica- 
tions of  B.  are  numerous. 

BRAHILOV,  Ibrail',  or  Ibr.vila,  is  a  free  port  of  the  Danubian  principalities,  on  the 
left  bauk  of  the  Danube,  about  99  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  the  chief  shijiping  port  in 
Wallachia,  whence  large  quantities  of  corn  and  other  products  are  exported.  The  stur- 
geon fisheries  on  the  Danube  are  a  source  of  conisderable  profit  to  B.  A  railwav  from 
Galatz  to  B.,  thence  to  Bucharest,  was  completed  in  1873.  Pop.  about  30,000.  During 
the  war  of  1854-1856,  B.  was  occupied  by  Russian  troops. 

BRAHMA.  In  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  Hindus,  this  word  has  two  jnean- 
ings.  The  crude  or  undeclined  form  in  brahman,  the  etymological  signification  of  which 
is  doubtful;  when  declined  as  a  neuter  noun,  it  has  the  nominative  brahma  (with  tlie 
final  syllable  short) ;  as  a  masculine,  it  is  brahma  (with  the  along).  Braii.ma  (neuter) 
designates  the  universal  spirit,  the  ground  and  cause  of  all  existence;  which  is  not.  how- 
ever, conceived  as  an  individual  persontd  deity  to  be  worshiped,  but  only  as  an  f>]iject 
of  contemplation.  It  is  spoken  of  as  "that  which  is  invisible,  un.seizable,  v.ithout 
origin,  without  either  color,  eye,  or  ear,  eternal,  manifold  (in  creation),  all-pervading, 
undecaying — the  wise  l)ehold  "it  as  the  cause  of  created  beings."  The  luunan  .soul  is  a 
portion"  of  this  universal  spirit,  and  a  man  can  only  be  freed  from  transmigration,  and 
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be  reunited  to  Brahmil,  by  getting  a  correct  notion  of  it  and  of  the  soul. — Brahma  (mas- 
culine) is  one  of  llie  three  chief  gods  of  the  Hindu  punllieon,  and  is  especially  associated 
with  the  function  of  creation.  !See  Tki.mukti.  Yet  he  himself  is  a  creation  of  or  ema- 
nation Irom  ihahnia,  the  lirst  cau.se.  The  origin  of  Brahma,  and  the  way  in  which  be 
created  heavuu  and  earth,  is  thus  uarratt'd  by  iManu: 

"This  luiiverse  was  enveloi)ed  in  darkness,  uni)ereeived,  ^indistinguishable,  unknow- 
able, as  it  were  entirely  .sunk  in  sleep.  Then  the  irresi.stible  self-('.\isling  lord,  undis- 
cerned,  caubing  this  uiuverse  with  the  live  elements,  and  all  other  things,  to  become 
discernible,  was  manifested,  dispelling  the  gloom,  lie  who  is  beyond  the  cognizance  of 
the  senses,  subtile,  uudiscernible  himself,  shone  forth.  He,  desiring,  seeking  to  produce 
various  creatures  from  his  own  body,  lirst  created  the  waters,  and  deposited  in  them  a 
seed.  This  [seed]  became  a  golden  egg,  resplendent  as  the  sun,  in  which  he  himself  was 
born  as  Ih-ahnuT,  the  progenitor  of  all  the  worlds.  Being  formed  by  that  first  cause, 
uudiscernible,  eternal,  which  is  botli  existent  and  non-existent,  that  male  (parusha)  is 
known  in  the  world  as  Brahma.  That  lord  having  continued  a  year  in  the  egg,  divided 
it  into  two  parts  by  his  mere  thought.  With  these  two  .shells  he  formed  the  heavens 
and  the  earth;  and  in  the  middle  he  placed  the  sky,  the  eight  regions,  and  the  eternal 
abode  of  the  waters." — See  Dr.  J.  jMuir's  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  iv.,  31. 

In  later  times  at  least,  B  has  had  few  special  worshipers;  the  only  spf)t  where  he  is 
periodically  adored  being  at  Pushkara  in  Kajputaua.  He  sometimes  receives  a  kind  of 
sjccondary  homage  along  with  other  deities.  B.  is  represented  with  four  heads.  See 
India  (section  ou  Eelicjioii),  Trimurti,  Vishnu,  Siva. 

BRAHMA  (see  ante),  under  which  the  more  comprehensive  term  " Bralimanism"  is 
employed  to  specify  the  system  of  religious  institutions  originated  and  elaborated  by 
the  Brahmans,  who  are  and  have  been  from  au  early  period  the  sacerdotal  and  dominant 
caste  among  the  Hindus.  The  earliest  phases  of  religious  thought  in  India  of  which  a 
clear  notion  can  now  1m3  formed,  are  exhibited  in  a  body  of  writings  which  long  ago 
came  to  be  regarded  as  sacred,  known  under  the  collective  name  of  Veda,  "  knowledge," 
or  Sruii,  "revelation."  The  Hindu  scriptures  consist  of  four  separate  collections  of 
sacred  texts,  including  hymns,  incantations,  and  sacrificial  forms  of  prayer.  They  are: 
1,  the  Eigceda;  2,  the  Samaii,  or  Sainaveda;  3,  the  Yajush,  or  Yajurveda;  4,  the  Athar- 
run  or  Aihavuiceda.  Each  of  these  four  text  books  has  attached  to  it  a  body  of  prose 
writings  called  Bralimanas,  which  explain  the  ceremonial  application  of  the  texts  and 
the  origin  and  import  of  the  sacrificial  rites  for  which  they  were  supposed  to  have  been 
composed.  The  Samarrda  and  the  Yajurveda  are  for  purely  ritual  purposes,  and,  as 
they  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  verses  taken  from  the  Bigveda,  are  of  secondary 
importance.  The  hymns  of  the  Rigveda  are  the  earliest  lyrical  productions  of  the  Aryan 
settlers  in  India  which  have  come  down  to  us.  They  all  are  old,  though  of  varying 
periods,  only  the  last  book  having  the  characteristics  of  a  later  appendage.  Of  the 
Athu'vaii  about  a  sixth  is  found  in  the  Rigveda.  The  religious  thought  of  the  old  bards, 
as  reflected  in  the  hymns,  is  that  of  a  worship  of  the  grand  and  striking  phenomena  of 
nature  regarded  in  the  light  of  personal  and  conscious  beings,  endowed  with  powers 
beyond  the  control  of  man,  yet  sensible  to  his  praises  and  actions.  It  was  a  naturc-Avor- 
ship  nearer  than  that  of  any  other  known  form  of  polytheistic  belief;  a  mythology 
comparatively  little  affected  by  those  systematizing  tendencies  which,  in  other  lands,  led 
to  the  construction  of  a  well-ordei-ed  pantheon  and  a  regular  organization  of  divine  gov- 
ernment. From  the  name,  "  the  Shining  Ones,"  given  to  these  impersonations,  it  must 
be  concluded  that  the  more  prominent  objects  of  early  adoration  were  the  phenomena 
of  light.  In  the  primitive  worship  of  the  manifold  phenomena  of  nature,  it  is  not  so 
much  their  physical  aspect  that  impresses  the  human  heart  as  the  moral  and  intellectual 
forces  whieli  are  supposed  to  move  and  animate  them.  The  attributes  and  relations  of 
some  of  the  Vedic  deities,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  objects  which  they  represent, 
partake  in  a  high  degree  of  this  .spiritual  element;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  an 
earlier  phase  of  Aryan  worship  the  religious  conceptions  were  pervaded  by  it  to  a  still 
greater  extent,  and  "that  the  Vedic  belief,  though  retaining  many  of  its  primitive  features, 
has  on  the  whole  assumed  a  more  sensuous  and  anthropomorphic  character.  This  latter 
element  is  especially  predominant  in  the  attributes  and  imagery  applied  liy  the  Vedic 
poets  to  Indra,  the  god  of  the  atmospheric  region,  and  the  favorite  figure  in  their  pan- 
theon. Yv'hile  the  representatives  of  the  prominent  departments  of  nature  appear  to  the 
Vedic  bard  as  independent  of  each  other,  their  relations  to  the  mortal  Avorshiper  bein.g 
the  chief  subject  of  his  anxiety,  a  simple  method  of  classification  was  already  resorted 
to  at  an  early  time,  consisting  of  a  triple  division  of  the  deities  into  gods  residing  in  the 
sky,  in  the  a'ir,  and  on  the  earth.  It  is  not,  however,  until  a  later  stage  that  this  attempt 
at  a  polytheistic  system  is  followed  up  by  the  promotion  of  one  particular  god  to  the 
dignity  of  chief  guardian  for  each  one  of  these  three  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
tendency  is  clearly  traceable  in  some  of  the  hymns  towards  identifying  gods  whose 
functions  present  a  certain  degree  of  similarity  of  nature.  These  attempts  seem  to  show 
a  certain  advance  from  polytheism  towards  a  comprehension  of  the  unity  of  the  divine 
essence.  Another  feature  of  the  old  Vedic  worship  tended  to  a  sindlar  result.  The 
great  problems  of  the  origin  and  existence  of  man  and  the  universe  had  early  begun  to 
engage  the  Hindu  mind;  and  in  celebrating  the  praises  of  the  gods  the  poet  was  fre- 
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quently  led  by  his  religious  and  not  wholly  disinterested  zeal  to  attril)ute  to  them  oos- 
mical  iuuctioDS  of  the  very  lu!j,iicst  oidur.  At  a  hiter  stage  of  thought  inquirers  could 
not  fail  to  perceive  the  inconsistency  of  such  concessions  of  u  supicmacy  anioiii;-  ti;c 
divine  rulers,  and  tried  to  solve  tlie  problem  ))y  conceptions  of  an  indcpcndcnl  power, 
endowed  witii  all  tlie  attributes  of  a  supreme  deity,  tlie  creator  of  the  universe  including 
the  gods  of  the  pantheon.  The  names  under  wliich  this  monotiieistic  idea  is  put  f<nlli 
are  mostly  of  an  attributive  character,  and  some  are  mere  epithets  of  particular  gods, 
such  as  Frajapdti,  "lord  of  creatures,"  and  \'i,f/(ik(trm<t/i,  "all-doer."  But  to  some 
this  theory  of  a  personal  creator  left  many  difhcidties  imsolved.  They  saw  that  every 
thing  around  them,  including  man  himself,  was  directed  by  some  inward  agent;  and  it 
needed  but  one  step  to  perceive  the  essential  sameness  of  tliese  spiritual  units,  aiid  to 
recognize  them  as  so  many  individual  manifestations  of  one  \miversal  principle.  Thus 
a  pantheistic  conception  was  arrived  at,  and  put  forth  under  such  names  as  I'nrux/ta, 
"soul,"  Kama,  "desire,"  Brah/ium  (imntijr  nom.  sing.,  brahma),  "devotion,  prayer." 
Metaphysical  and  philosophical  speculations  were  thus  fast  undermining  the  simple 
belief  in  the  old  gods,  until,  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  BniJuiKduiK  and  the 
Upanislidds,  we  find  them  in  complete  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  theologians.  While 
the  theories  crudely  suggested  in  the  later  hymns  are  now  further  matured  and  elabo- 
rated, the  tendency  towards  catholicity  of  formula  favors  the  combination  of  the  con- 
flicting monotheistic  and  pantheistic  conception;  thiscompromi.se,  which  makes  P?ry«- 
ptili,  the  personal  creator  of  the  world,  the  manifestation  of  the  impersonal  Brdlnnd,  the 
universal  self-existent  soul,  leads  to  the  composite  pantheistic  system  which  forms  the 
characteristic  dogma  of  the  Brahmanical  period. 

The  division  into  castes  in  India  is  well  known.  The  hymn  to  Purusha  names  them 
as,  1,  the  Brahmanas;  3,  Kshatriyas;  3,  the  Vaisyars;  and,  4,  the  Sudi-as.  There  was  a 
long  conflict  between  the  first  and  second  of  these  castes,  but  the  final  subjection  of  the 
second  left  absolute  power  iu  the  hands  of  the  first,  the  Bralimans,  or  priests.  They 
elaborated  a  system  of  laws,  using  some  of  jManu's  code,  in  which  they  made  no  scruple 
to  fortify  and  protect  themselves.  The  very  lowest  class  was  of  no  importance,  but  the 
other  three,  however  unequal  to  each  other  in  privileges  and  social  standing,  v.ere  united 
by  a  common  bond  of  sacramental  rites,  traditionally  connected  from  ancient  times  with 
certain  stages  and  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Aryan  Hindu,  such  as  conception,  birth, 
name-giving,  the  first  taking  out  of  a  child  to  see' the  sun,  the  first  feeding  with  boiled 
rice,  the  rites  of  tonsure,  the  youth's  Investiture  with  the  sacrificial  thread,  and  his 
return  home  on  completing  his  studies,  with  the  ceremonies  of  marriages,  funerals,  etc. 
The  must  important  of  these  family  observances  is  the  rite  of  conducting  the  boj-  to  a 
spiritual  teacher,  with  which  is  connected  the  investiture  with  the  sacred  cord,  ordi- 
narily worn  over  the  left  shoulder  and  under  the  right  arm,  and  varying  in  material 
according  to  the  class  of  the  wearer.  This  ceremony  is  supposed  to  constitute  the 
second  or  spiritual  birth  of  the  arya,  and  is  the  preliminary  act  to  the  youth's  initiation 
into  the  study  of  the  Veda,  the  management  of  the  consecrated  fire,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  rites  of  purification,  including  the  solemn  invocation  to  8antn  (the  sun),  which 
has  to  be  repeated  every  morning  and  evening  before  the  rising  and  setting  of  that  lumi- 
nary. It  is  from  their  participation  in  this  rite  that  the  three  upper  classes  are  called 
the  "twice  born."  The  ceremony  is  enjoined  to  take  place  some  time  between  the  Sth 
and  16th  j-ear  in  case  of  a  Brahman;  for  a  Kshatriya  between  the  11th  and  2;2d,  and  of 
a  Vaisya  between  the  12tli  and  24th.  He  wlio  has  not  been  invested  with  the  mark  of 
his  class  within  the  prescribed  time  is  forever  excluded  from  uttering  the  pr;iyer  to  the 
sun,  and  becomes  an  outcast,  unless  absolved  from  his  sin  hy  a  council  of  Brahnians, 
when,  after  due  purification,  he  resumes  the  badge  of  his  caste.  With  one  not  duly 
initiated  no  righteous  man  is  allowed  to  associate  or  to  enter  into  connections  of  affinity. 
The  duty  of  the  Sudra  (the  lowest  caste)  is  to  serve  the  twice-born  classes,  particularly 
the  Bralimans.  One  of  this  caste  is  excluded  from  all  sacred  knowledge,  and  if  he  per- 
form sacrificial  ceremonies  he  must  do  so  without  using  holy  utensils.  No  Brahman 
may  recite  a  holy  text  where  a  man  of  the  servile  cast  might  overhear  him,  nor  may  he 
t«acli  them  the  laws  of  expiating  .sin.  The  occupations  of  the  Vaisya  are  connected 
with  trade,  agriculture,  and  the  raising  of  cattle;  while  those  of  the  Kshatriya  consist 
in  ruling  and  defending  the  people,  adiministerin<T  justice,  etc.  Both  these  castes  share 
with  the  Brahman  the  privilege  of  reading  the  Veda,  but  only  so  far  as  it  is  taught  and 
explained  to  them  by  their  spiritual  preceptors.  To  the  Bra'hman  belongs  the  right  of 
teaching  and  expounding  the  sacred  texts,  and  also  that  of  interpreting  and  determin- 
ing the  laws  and  rules  of  caste.  Yet,  in  spite  of  those  formidable  barriers  between  tbe 
several  orders,  the  practice  of  inter-marrying  appears  to  have  been  too  prevalent  in 
early  times  to  have  admitted  of  suppression.  To  marry  a  woman  of  higher  caste,  and 
especially  of  a  caste  not  immediately  above  one's  own,  is  positively  prohibited,  the 
offspring  of  such  a  union  being  excluded  from  performing  obsequies  to  his  ancestors, 
and  incapable  of  inheriting  the  parent's  property.  But,  according  to  Manu.  a  nnui  may 
marry  a  girl  of  any  or  each  of  the  castes  below  his  own,  provided  he  has  already  a  wife 
of  his  own  class,  since  she  only  should  perform  the  duties  of  personal  attendance  and 
religious  observance  devolving  noon  a  maiTied  woman. 

The  self-exaltation  of  the  highest  class  was  due,  not  altogether  to  priestly  arrogance 
and  ambition,  but,  like  a  prominent  feature  in  the  post-Vedic  belief — the  transmigration 
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of  souls — it  wns  the  natural  ronsoquence  of  the  pantlicistic  doctrine.  To  the  Brah- 
nuiiiical  thiniicr,  who  saw  in  the  uunibcrlcss  individuals  of  animale  nature  but  so  many 
manifestations  of  the  one  eternal  soul,  to  a  union  witji  which  they  must  all  tend  as  their 
final  jfoal  of  supreme  bliss,  the  s^rcater  or  less  imperfection  of  the  materitd  form  in  which 
they  were  cmljodied  naturally  present(;d  a  continuous  scale  of  spiritual  units  from  tlm 
lowest  degradation  up  to  the  absolute  purity  and  perfection  of  the  supreme  .s{)irit.  To 
prevent  one's  sinking  yet  lower,  and  by  degrees  to  raise  one's  self  in  this  universal 
gradation,  or.  if  possibh;,  to  attain  the  ultimate  goal  inunediately  from  any  state  of 
corporeal  existence,  there  was  but  one  way — subjection  of  the  senses,  purity  of  life, 
and  knowledge  of  the  deity.  As  Manu's  code  concludes:  "He  who  in  his  osvn  soul 
perceives  the  supreme  soul  in  all  beings,  and  acquires  equanimity  towards  them  all, 
attains  the  hisi'liest  state  of  bliss."  The  life  marked  out  for  the  Brahmans  by  that  stern 
theoiy  of  class  duties  which  they  themselves  had  marked  out,  and  which  must  havw 
been  practiced  in  the  early  times,  at  least  in  some  degree,  was  by  no  means  one  of  ease 
and  amenity.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  w(!ll  calculated  to  promote  that  complete  mortiti- 
calion  of  the  instincts  of  animal  nature  which  they  considered  as  indispensable  to  final 
deliverance  from  the  revolution  of  bodily  and  personal  existence. 

Th(?  devoted  Brahman  who  desired  to  obtain  the  utmost  good  upon  the  dis.solution  of 
his  body,  was  enjoined  to  pass  successively  through  four  orders  or  stages  of  life,  viz. : 
1,  that  of  religious  student;  2,  that  of  householder;  3,  that  of  anchorite;  4,  that  of 
religious  mentlicant.  Theoretically,  this  course  was  open  and  recommended  to  every 
twice-born  man,  his  distinctive  occupations  being  in  that  case  restricted  to  the  second 
condition,  or  that  of  married  life.  Practically,  however,  persons  of  the  second  and  third 
castes  were  doubtless  in  general  content  to  go  through  a  term  of  studentship  in  order 
to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  religious  instruction  before  entering  into  the  married 
state  and  performing  their  professional  duties.  In  the  ca.se  of  the  sacerdotal  class,  tlw 
practice  was  probably  all  but  universal  in  early  times;  but  gradually  a  more  and  mora 
limited  proportion  seem  to  have  carried  their  religious  zeal  to  the  length  of  self-mortifi- 
ca'Jon  involved  in  the  two  final  stages.  When  the  youth  had  been  invested  with  the  sign 
of  his  caste,  he  was  to  reside  for  some  time  in  the  house  of  some  religious  teacher,  well 
read  in  the  Veda,  to  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  scriptures  and  the  scientifio 
treatises  attached  to  them,  in  the  social  duties  of  his  caste,  and  iu  the  complicated  sys- 
tem of  purificatory  and  sacrificial  rites.  According  to  the  number  of  Vedas  he  intended 
to  study,  the  duration  of  the  period  of  instruction  was  to  be — probably  in  the  case  of 
Brahmanical  students  chiefly — of  from  13  to  48  years;  during  which  time  the  virtues  of 
modesty,  duty,  temperance,  and  self-control  were  to  be  firmly  implanted  in  his  mind  by 
unremitting  ob.servance  of  the  most  minute  rules  of  conduct.  During  all  this  time  tho 
Brahman  student  had  to  subsist  entirely  on  food  oljtained  by  begging  from  house  to 
liouse;  and  his  Ijehavior  towards  the  preceptor  and  his  family  was  to  be  that  prompted 
by  respectful  attachment  and  implicit  obedience.  In  the  case  of  girls  no  investiture 
takes  place,  the  nuptial  ceremony  being  considered  an  equivalent  for  that  rite.  Oa 
quitting  the  teacher's  abode,  the  young  man  returns  to  his  famdy  and  takes  a  wife. 
To  die  without  leaving  legitimate  offspring,  and  especially  a  son  to  perform  the  i>eri- 
odical  rite  of  obsequies  to  his  father,  is  considered  by  the  true  Hindu  a  ver}' great  misfor- 
tune. There  are  three  sacred  debts  which  a  man  has  to  discharge  in  life:  tliat  which  is 
due  to  the  gods,  of  which  he  acquits  himself  by  daily  worship  and  sacrificial  rites;  that 
due  to  the  ancient  and  inspired  seers  of  the  Vedic  texts,  discharged  by  the  daily  study 
of  the  scriptures;  and  the  final  debt  which  he  owes  to  his  manes,  and  of  which  lie 
relieves  himself  hy  leaving  a  son.  Some  authorities  add  a  fouiHi — the  debt  owing  to 
human  kind,  which  demands  the  practice  of  kindness  and  hospitality;  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  entering  into  the  married  state.  When  the  husband  leads  tiie  bride  from  lier  home 
to  his  own,  the  fire  which  has  been  used  for  the  marriage  ceremony  goes  with  the  new 
couple,  to  serve  as  their  domestic  fire;  and  it  has  to  be  kept  up  perpetually  day  and 
niuht,  either  by  themselves  or  their  children,  or,  if  the  man  be  a  teacher,  by  his  pupils. 
If  it  should  become  extinguished  by  neglect  or  otherwise,  the  guilt  thereby  incurred 
must  be  atoned  for  by  an  act  of  expiation.  The  domestic  fire  serves  the  family  for  pre- 
paring their  food,  for  making  the  fire  necessary  daily  for  occasional  offerings,  and  for 
performing  sacramental  rites.  No  food  should  be  eaten  that  has  not  been  duly  conse- 
crated by  a  portion  of  it  being  offered  to  the  gods,  the  beings,  and  the  vianes.  These 
three  daily  offerings  are  also  called  by  the  collective  name  of  the  sacrifice  to  all  tlio 
deities.  The  remaining  two  are  the  offering  to  Brahma — that  is,  the  daily  lecture  of  the 
scriptures,  accompanied  by  certain  rites — and  that  to  men,  consisting  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  guests.  The  domestic  observances,  many  of  which  must  be  considered  as 
ancient  Aryan  family  customs,  surrounded  by  the  Hindus  with  a  certain  amount  of 
adventitious  ceremonial,  were  generally  performed  by  the  householder  himself,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  wife.  There  is,  however,  another  class  of  sacrificial  ceremonies 
of  a  more  pretentious  and  expensive  kind,  called  srauta  rites,  or  rites  based  on  revela- 
tion, the  performance  of  which,  though  not  indispensable,  was  yet  considered  obligatory 
under  certain  circumstances.  They  formed  a  pow-erful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
priesthood,  and  were  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  their  subsi.stence.  Owing  to  the  com- 
plicated nature  of  these  sacrifices,  and  the  great  amount  of  ritualistic  formidas  and  ti'xts 
recited  during  their  performance,  they  required  the  employment  of  a  number  of  proies- 
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sional  Brahmnns,  frequently  as  many  as  16,  who  had  to  be  well  rewarded  for  their  ser- 
vices. Piii'sts  who  refuse  money  for  their  .services  are  eulogized  by  Hnilunanical  writer.**; 
])ut  such  virtue  wa.s  rare.  Tiie  manuals  of  the  Vaidak  rituals  generally  enumerated 
tiirce  of  these  I'ites:  ishtui,  or  oblations  of  milk,  curds,  elaritietl  Ijutier,  rice,  grain; 
annual  offerings;  and  libations  of  .vniui.  The  soma,  which  is  an  intoxicating  drinli  pre- 
paretl  from  llie  juice  of  a  kind  of  milk-weed,  sometimes  called  the  mof)n-])laut,  must 
have  played  an  important  part  in  the  ancient  worship,  at  lea.st  as  early  as  the  ludo-Per- 
sian  period.  It  is  continually  alluded  to  both  in  the  Zciiil  Arexta  and  tiie  Uiifvcda.  In 
the  hitter  work  tlie  hynms  of  a  whole  book  are  addressed  to  it,  either  in  the  sJiape  of  a 
mighty  god,  or  in  its  original  form,  as  a  kind  of  ambrosia  endowed  with  wouilerfully 
exhilarating  powers.  In  post  Yedic  mythology  soma  has  become  identified  with  the 
lunar  deity,  to  whom  it  .seems  to  liave  had  .some  relation  from  the  beginning.  xVmong 
the  Vaidik  rites  the  soma-saeritices  are  the  most  solenm  and  comi)licaled,  and  tho.se  to 
which  the  greatest  efficacy  is  ascribed  in  remitting  sin,  conferring  otfsjjring  and  even 
immortality.  They  require  the  attendance  of  16  priests,  and  are  divitled  into  tliree 
groups,  according  as  the  actual  pressing  and  offering  of  tl)e  soma  occupies  only  1  day, 
or  between  1  and  12  days.  The  performance  of  all  srauta  sacrifices  require  two  otlier 
fires  besides  that  used  for  domestic  rites.  Tiie  act  of  first  placing  the  fires  in  their 
respective  receptacles,  after  due  consecration  of  the  ground,  constitutes  the  essential 
part  of  the  first  duty,  which  the  householder  should  have  performed  by  four  Brahmans 
immediately  after  the  wedding.  To  the  .same  cla.ss  of  sacrilicial  ceremonies  belong  those 
performed  on  tlie  days  of  the  new  and  full  moon,  the  oblation  at  the  commencement  of 
the  three  seasons,  the  offerings  of  first-fruits,  and  other  jjeriodical  rites.  Besides  these 
regular  sacrifices,  the  srauta  ceremonial  includes  a  number  of  most  solemn  rites,  which, 
on  account  of  the  objects  for  which  they  are  instituted,  and  the  enormous  expenditure 
they  involve,  could  be  performed  only  on  i-are  occasions  and  by  jwwerful  princes.  Of 
these  the  most  important  are  the  inaugural  ceremony  of  a  mouarcli  who  claims  .supreme 
rule,  and  the  horse  sacrifice,  one  of  great  antiquity,  enjoined  by  the  Brahmanical  ritual 
upon  kings  desirous  of  attaining  universal  sovereignty.  The  efficacy  ascribed  to  this 
eeremonj'  in  later  times  was  so  great  that  the  performance  of  a  hundred  such  sacrifices 
was  considered  to  deprive  Indra  of  his  position  as  chief  of  the  immortals. 

When  the  hou.seholder  is  advanced  in  years,  when  he  sees  his  skin  become  wrinkled 
and  his  hair  gray,  Avhen  he  sees  the  son  of  his  son,  the  time  is  said  to  have  come  for  him 
to  enter  the  third  stage  of  life.  He  should  now  disengage  himself  from  all  fanuly  ties — 
except  that  his  wife  may  accomjnujy  him  if  she  choose — and  repair  to  a  lonely  wood, 
taking  with  him  his  sacred  fires  and  the  implements  required  for  tlie  daily  and  period- 
ical offering.  Clad  in  a  deer's  skin,  or  in  a  single  piece  of  cloth,  or  in  a  bark  garment, 
with  his  hair  and  nails  uncut,  the  hermit  is  to  subsi-st  exclusively  on  food  growing  wild 
in  the  forest,  such  as  roots,  green  herbs,  fruits,  wild  rice  and  grain.  He  must  not  accept 
gifts  from  any  one,  except  of  w'hat  may  be  absolutely  necessar}'  to  maintain  him;  but 
with  his  own  little  hoard  he  should,  on  the  contrary,  honor  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
those  who  visit  his  hermitage,  liis  time  must  be  .spent  in  reading  the  metaphysical 
treatises  of  the  Veda,  in  making  oblations,  and  in  undergoing  various  kinds  of  jiriva- 
tions  and  austerities,  with  a  view  to  mortifj'ing  his  passions  and  producing  in  his  mind 
an  entire  indifference  to  worldly  o])jeets.  Having  by  the.se  means  succeeded  in  over- 
coming all  .sensual  affections  and  desires,  and  in  acquiring  perfect  equanimity  towards 
everything  around  him,  the  hermit  lias  fitted  himself  for  the  final  and  most  exalted 
order,  that  of  the  devotee  or  religious  mendicant.  As  sueli  he  has  no  further  need  of 
either  mortifications  or  religious  observances:  but  "  ^^^th  tlie  sacriticial  fires  i-eposited  in 
liis  mind"  he  ma_y  devote  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  meditating  on  the  divinity. 
Taking  up  his  abode  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  total  solitude.  "  w  ith  no  companion  but  his 
own  soul."  clad  in  a  coarse  garment,  he  should  carefully  avoid  injuring  any  creature  or 
giving  offense  to  any  human  being  that  may  happen  to  come  near  him.  Once  in  a  day, 
in  the  evening,  "  when  the  charcoal  fire  is  extinguished  and  the  smoke  no  longer  issues 
from  the  fire-plaee,  when  the  pestle  is  at  rest,  wiien  the  people  have  taken  their  meats 
and  the  dishes  are  removed,"  lie  should  go  near  the  liabiiations  of  men  in  order  to  beg 
the  little  food  that  may  suffice  to  .sustain  his  feeble  frame.  Ever  pure  of  mind,  he 
should  thus  bide  his  time,  "  as  a  servant  expecteth  his  wages,"  wishing  neither  for  death 
nor  for  life,  until  at  la.st  his  soul  is  freed  from  its  fetters  and  absorbed  in  the  eternal 
spirit,  the  imper.sonal,  .self-existent  Brahma. 

The  study  of  the  ancient  Hindu  literature  has  taught  us  that  .some  practices  which 
have  hitherto,  or  until  recently,  prevailed  in  India,  and  which  have  contributed  much 
to  bring  Hindu  morals  into  disrepute,  are  compaiatively  modern  innovations.  Thus, 
the  rites  of  xutte  (prop,  sitti,  "the faithful  wife")  or  the  voluntary  immolation  of  widowfi, 
which  was  abolished  with  consideralile  difficulty  about  30  years  ago,  seems  to  have 
sprung  up  originally  as  a  local  habit  among  the  Kshatriyas,  and,  on  becoming  more  and 
more  prevalent,  to  have  at  length  received  Brahmanical  .sanction.  The  alleged  con- 
formity of  the  rite  to  the  Hindu  scriptures  has  been  shown  to  liave  rested  chiefly  on  a 
misquotation,  if  not  an  intentional  garbling,  of  a  certain  passage  of  the  liif/ivda,  which. 
go  far  from  authorizing  the  cremation  of  the  widow,  bids  tier  return  from  the  funeral 
rite  to  her  home  and  resume  her  worldly  duties.  Cases  of  infanticide  are  still  frequent 
in  many  parts  of  India,  especially  among  the  Kajputs;  but  the  priests  have  never  sane- 
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tioned  the  practice.  Its  origin  lias  to  be  sonirlit  in  the  enormous  extravagances  of  wed 
ding  t'e;isls,  ;iiul  in  a  nolion  tiiat  parents  are  disgraced  by  their  daughters  remaining 
husbandless.  Hence,  also,  llie  praetic-e  of  early  marriage,  which  is  the  more  miseliievous 
as  tlie  llinchi  law  does  not  allow  widows  to  marry.  The  cow  has  l)een  held  in  high 
honor  in  India  from  early  limes;  but  the  abhorrence  of  slaughtering  and  eating  the 
flesh  of  kine  is  of  late  origin.  It  has  been  conclusively  .shown  by  a  Hindu  .scholar  that 
in  former  times  beef  formed  a  stajjle  article  of  food.  (For  particulars  and  varieties  of 
Hindu  doctrines,  etc.,  see  I.ndia,  IJiddiiis.m,  Pauseks,  Sikhs,  Veda.  Makut.  Sukya, 
U:^HAS,  Ui'ANisuAD,  AlKTEMrsvciioHis,  Vedanta,  Vaisiinavas,  Saivas,  Saktas.) 

BRAHMAN,  or  Buaii.min,  the  name  of  the  highest  caste  (q.v.)  in  the  .system  of  Hin- 
duism. 

BKAHMANBE  EIA,  a  t.  of  India  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  division  of  Chittagong, 
It  has  sea  and  railwa}'  communication  with  Calcutta.     Pop.  '72,  12,364. 

BRAHMAPU  TRA,  a  river  which  rises  in  Thibet,  and,  after  partially  mingling  with 
the  Ganges,  flows  iiUo  the  bay  of  Hengal  by  three  mouths.  It  is  formeci  liy  the  junction, 
in  A.'^sain,  of  two  main  branches— the  Brahmaputra,  from  the  n.e.,  ajid  the  Sampoo,  from 
the  u.w. ;  the  entir.'  length  rather  exceeds  9U0  m.  from  the  one  source,  and  1700  from  the 
other.  The  B.  proper  rises  about  hit.  28"  80'  n.,  and  long.  97°  20'  e. ;  while  the  Sampoo 
springs  from  the  .same  swamp  as  the  Sutlej  and  the  Indus.  About  360  m.  below  their 
confluence,  the  B.  leaves  Assam,  near  Goulpara,  and  after  60  m.  more  in  as.w.  direction, 
takes  a  sweep  round  the  w.  extremity  of  the  Garrow  mountains.  In  lat.  25°  10'  n.,  and 
long.  89°  4.J  e.,  it  thiows  off  tlie  Konaie,  and  after  a  course  of  180  m.  is  named  the 
Meghna.  Ninety  m.  tVom  the  .sea,  it  combines  with  the  Gauges  in  cutting  up  their  com- 
mon delta  into  a  net-work  of  inland  navigation. 

BRAHMIN  OX.     See  Zebu. 

BRAHMO  SOMAJ  (T/icintic  ClinrcJi)  is  a  religious  and  social  association  in  India,  orig- 
inated by  the  celebrated  Hindu  rajah,  Kanuiiohun  Koy,  in  1830,  under  the  title,  Society 
of  God.  The  accession  (^f  Debcndra  Nath  'i'agore,  a  wealthy  Calcutta  Brahman,  in  18#2, 
gave  the  movement  a  great  itupetus,  which  was  also  nuich  aided  by  the  spread  of  Eng- 
lish education.  Its  latest  and  most  advanced  development  took  place  under  Kesludi 
Chunder  Sen,  who  joined  it  in  1858,  and  Wiiose  visit  to  Europe  in  1870  created  so  much 
interest.  It  has  been  Sen's  aim  to  apply  the  ])rinciples  of  the  church  to  practical  life, 
and  under  his  leadership  the  progressive  party  have  seceded  from  the  original  church, 
and  assuuied  the  title  of  "  Bramo  Somaj  of  India."  Their  fundamental  principles  are 
that  there  is  but  one  .supreme  God,  the  object  of  worship;  that  nature  and  intuition  are 
the  sources  whence  our  knowledge  of  God  is  derived;  and  that  religion  admits  of  pro- 
gressive development.  They  ignore  all  distinctions  of  caste,  and  consider  all  men  as 
God's  children;  they  abjure  all  idolatrous  rites,  and  acknowledge  no  sacred  books  or 
places,  but  value  what  is  good  and  true  in  all  religion.s,  and  recognize  the  necessity  of 
public  worship.  They  have  about  100  branches  throughout  India,  and  maintain  two 
periodicals  and  several  schools. 

BRAIN  is  the  nervous  center  in  which  reside  consciousness  and  power  over  the  volun- 
tary moveiuents  of  the  body.  It  consists  of  one  or  more  masses  of  gray  and  vJdte  nerv- 
ous matter,  or  Avhat  are  technically  called  vesicular  and  tubular  neurine.  When  these 
substances  are  blended  together,  the  mass  is  termed  a  ganglion,  and  from  it  proceed  pro 
longations  of  the  tul)ular  matter,  which  are  called  nerves,  and  are  conductors  of  impres- 
sions fo  or  from  the  the  vesicular  neurine.  The  number  and  size  of  these  ganglia  vary 
with  the  powers  of  the  animal.  In  the  lowest  forms  of  mullusk,  we  find  a  .single  gang- 
lion from  wdiich  proceed  all  the  nerves  of  the  animal;  in  the  higher,  there  are  two  gang- 
lia, joined  by  a  nervous  cord  round  the  gullet,  and  distinct  from,  though  connected 
with,  the  ganglion  which  supplies  nerves  to  the  foot,  and  the  one  for  the  respiratory 
apparatus.  In  the  common  slug,  we  have  these  cephalic  ganglia  united  so  as  to  form 
one  bilolied  nia-;s  of  B.  above  the  oesophagu.s. 

In  the  articulated  animals  (q.v.),  the  B.  consists  of  two  cephalic  ganglia  over 
the  oesophagus;  there  are  also  two  nervous  cords,  one  on  each  side  of  the  hotly  connected 
with  each  other.  In  the  ccp/ialopoda,  as  the  pearly  nautilus,  the  B.,  or  mass  of  nervous 
matter  situated  over  the  gullet,  is  a  transverse  wrd-Vike  ganglion;  in  the  cuttle-fish  {gepia 
ojfiriiuilix)  we  tind  a  distinct  rounded  mass,  supported  by  a  rudimentarj-  skeleton.  In 
Fishes,  we  find,  insiead  of  one  supra-oesophageal  mass  or  ganglion,  several  separate 
masses,  the  nervec  ending  in  their  own  special  ganglia;  i.e.,  where  each  nerve  ends  or 
begins  in  the  B.,  there  is  a  collection  of  vesicular  neurine.  In  addition  to  these  ganglia 
in  fishes,  there  are  parts  corresponding  to  the  cerebral  lobes  or  hemispheres  of  tli« 
human  brain.     There  is  also  a  cerebelluiu. 

Sujipose  we  examine  a  cod's  brain.  Removing  the  roof  of  the  skidl,  we  see  three 
pair  of  neurine  luasses;  two  small  and  round  in  front,  the  hemispherical  ganglia:  two 
larger  in  the  middle,  the  optic  ganglia;  and  a  little  triangular  appendage  beliind.  tin; 
cerebellum.  From  just  in  front  of  the  anterior  of  those  tiu-ee  pairs  of  masses  diverge 
nervous  prolongations,  which  end  in  two  bodies,  called  the  olfactory  ;j^ar)g]iH.  On  lilt- 
ing the  appendage  we  have  named  cerebellum,  we  see  on  each  side  of  the  spinal  cord  a 
deposition  of  neurine,  which  represents  the  auditoiy  giinglm  of  more  fully  developed 
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hrahi'^.  The  olfactory  ganglia  vnvy  in  their  distance  from  the  general  mass.  In 
Kki'TILIA,  they  are  placed  very  near  the  cerebral  heniispheres,  wliieh  are  small,  as  is 
also  the  cerebellum.  But  when  we  reach  the  Birds,  the  size  of  the  cerebral  lobe,  in  pro- 
portion to  all  the  other  i)arts,  is  much  iucrea-^ed,  so  that  they  overlaj'  the  ditferent  gang- 
lia, which  are  not  placed  one  in  front  of  the  other,  as  in  lishes  and  reptiles,  but  packed 
one  above  the  other.  We  now  begin  to  find  S(jme  indications  of  concolutlonn.  On  the 
surface  of  the  B.  in  the  parroquet,  Leuret  describes  the  furrowing  as  distinct,  though 
many  birds  have  perfectly  smooth  hemispheres;  these  also  are  not  hollow,  as  in  fishes 
and  reptiles;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  convoluting  or  folding  of  the  B.  substance 
backwards  and  forwards,  must  allow  of  more  being  packed  into  the  space  than  could  be 
admitted  by  nuy  other  arrangement.  The  middle  part  of  the  cerebellum  is  veiy  large, 
and  divided  into  lamin;e  or  leaflets;  its  lateral  portions  are  much  smaller  than  in  mam- 
malia: the  olfactory  ganglia  are  small,  and  close  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  optic 
ganglia  and  other  nerves  rising  from  them  are  very  large,  and  the  wedge-shaped  portion, 
called  mcdnlla-ohlonfjdta.  connecting  the  B.  with  the  spinal  cord,  is  also  large.  We  now 
approach  the  Mammalia,  and  in  the  monotremata,  which  in  some  important  respects 
resemble  birds — the  ornithorhynchus  paradoxus,  for  instance — we  find  small  smooth 
hemispberes  in  a  B.  which  to  the  whole  body  bears  only  the  proportion  of  1  to  130. 
Even  this  is  greater  than  in  the  marsupials;  the  kangaroo's  B.  is  as  1  to  yOO. 

If  we  examine  a  rabbit's  B.,  we  find  it  to  consist,  apparently,  of  three  parts — the 
olfactory  bulb,  the  cerebral  ]iemi!<pheres,  and  the  cerebellum.  The  cerebral  hemisplieres  arc 
connected  by  a  transverse  band  of  union,  or  what  is  technically  termed  a  corn m insure. 
<-)ntinuing  the  dissection,  we  turn  aside  the  hemispheres,  and  find  they  have  concealed 
four  ganglia,  which  represent  the  single  pair  of  optic  ganglia  we  found  in  birds.  There 
are  two  other  bodies  in  front  of  those  just  alluded  to — viz.,  the  optic  thalamus,  and  in 
front  of  it  another  (inferior)  longitudinal  com/itistiure.  This  forms  a  communication 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  hemisphere,  on  the  same  side.  Two 
little  white  lines,  running  from  the  back  of  the  thalami,  join  a  little  body  called  the 
pineal  ghind,  interesting  in  connection  with  some  fantastic  physiological  theories.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  hemispheres  lie  over  these  structures  like  a  cap;  the  space 
Ijetween  the  two,  on  each  side,  is  termed  the  lateral  ventricle. 

"We  have  now  the  most  complicated  B.  before  us,  the  human  encephalic  mass  of 
ganglia,  and  include  with  it  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  link  which  unites  the  B.  to  the 
spinal  cord.  First  viewing  the  B.  from  its  upper  surface,  we  see  that  it  is  divided  by 
the  longitudin.al  fissure  into  two  equal  halves  or  hemispheres,  which  are  broader  behind 
than  in  front.  They  are  irregularly  marked  by  convolutions,  and  a  smooth  appearance 
is  given  to  the  whole  surface  by  the  glistening  arachnoid  membrane  (q.v.).  On  slicing 
them  transversely  with  a  knife,  the  section  appears  white  in  the  center,  and  gray  at  the 
margins,  of  the  convolutiom,  which  are  now  seen  penetrating  to  various  depths  below 
tlie  surface.  The  white  sul)stance  is  dotted  with  the  blood  -vessels  which  supply  the 
brain.  On  drawing  the  hemispheres  asunder  from  each  other  with  the  fingers,  the 
great  commissure,  or  uniting  band,  is  seen,  the  corpus  callosum,  which  is  str<  aked  both 
longitudinally  and  transversely.  The  hemispheres  should  now  be  completely  sliced  off 
on  a  level  with  this  commissure,  and  its  transverse  fibers  will  be  seen  to  extend  into 
their  substance,  constituting  a  large  white  surface,  called  by  anatomists  the  white  ocal 
cenki: 

If  we  take  the  handle  of  the  knife,  and  scratch  with  it  through  this  white  substance, 
the  instrument  soon  opens  a  cavity,  which  is  the  lateral  tentride.  Let  this  be  done  on  both 
sides,  and  the  ventricles  exposed  to  view.  They  are  shaped  somewhat  like  the  italic 
<S'.  Their  extremities  are  termed  cornua,  and  the  anterior  look  from  each  other,  and  are 
nearer  than  the  posterior,  which  are  turned  the  opposite  way.  We  have  now  removed 
the  hemispherical  ganglion,  and  uncovered  the  others.  The  pia  mater,  which  supports 
the  vessels  bringing  blood  to  the  B.  substance,  is  seen  in  a  purple  wreath  lying  in  each 
ventricle,  and  passing  down  into  a  depression  termed  the  w/rf^/A/o/vt  of  the  ventricle. 
'Yhii  \sii\\e  choroid pUxus,  and,  if  lifted,  it  will  be  found  continuous  with  that  on  the 
opjMj^ite  side,  through  an  aperture  called  the  foramen  of  Monro,  after  the  great  Scotch 
anatomist  of  that  name.  If  the  remains  of  the  corpus  callosum  are  now  scraped  away, 
the  choroid  plexus  will  be  found  continuous  with  a  web  of  pia  mater  called  the  velum 
intsrp'ixituin,  which  lies  over  the  central  cavity  of  the  B.,  or  third  ventricle.  In  front 
and  b''liind  will  be  seen  portions  of  the  inferior  longitudinal  coiun\issure  ov  fornix,  the 
body  of  which  has  been  removed  to  show  the  velum;  but,  jilaced  vertically  lietween  its 
anterior  part  and  the  under  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum,  are  two  layers  of  giay  mat- 
ter, lietween  which  is  a  narrow  space  termed  the  fifth  ventricle.  Behind,  there  will  be 
seen  a  small  hole,  through  which  a  probe  will  pass  into  i]iG  fourth  ventricXe. 

We  now  come  to  the  up])er  surface  of  the  cerehcUum.  consisting  of  tv^^o  hemispheres 
8])lit  transversely  into  leaflets,  and  connected  by  a  central  portion  to  each  other,  and  by 
two  biuidles  of  white  fibers  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  Between  these  is  Iha  fourth 
wntricle;  and  stretched  across  between  them  is  a  thin  layer  of  gray  matter,  called 
the  rnhe  of  Vieussens. 

We  now  turn  what  remains  of  the  B.  upside  down,  and  examine  the  base  or 
under  surface.  It  is  very  irregular  in  outline.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  now 
found  to  be  divided  on  each  side  by  a  fissure  {Sylvian).     The  part  in  front  is  called  the 
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anterior  lobe;  that  behind  the  middle,  as  far  as  the  cerebellum,  when  it  is  called  the  j)08» 
terior  lohe. 

The  olfactory  lobes  arc  now  seen  Ij'ing  in  a  fissure  in  the  anterior  lobes.  The  optie 
tracts  are  seen  meeting  at  tlieir  conmiissiire,  interchanging  libers,  and  passing  on  as  the 
optic  nerves  to  the  orbit.  The  larger  bundles  behind,  and  directed  outwards,  are 
llie  crura  cerebri,  passing  towards  the  lieniisplieres,  emerging  from  the  transverse 
mass  called  the  pons  varolii,  whicli  lies  like  a  clamp  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
cerebellum,  From  the  inner  side  of  each  crus  arises  the  third  nerve,  destined  to 
supply  four  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  eyeball.  The  fourth  nerve  comes  from 
the  valve  of  Vieussens,  and  is  seen  on  its  way  to  supply  the  superior  oblicpie  muscle 
which  turns  the  eye  upwards  and  outwards,  hence  called  patlieticnx.  From  each 
side  of  the  pons  the  fifth  pair  ari.ses;  the  sixth,  between  the  pons  and  the  anterior 
pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata;  the  eighth,  consisting  of:  1.  The  glosso-pharyn- 
geal,  or  nerve  of  deglutition.  2.  The  pueumogastric  distributed  to  the  respiratory  appa- 
ratus and  stomach;  and  with  it,  3.  The  spinal  accessory. 

The  chemical  composition  of  B.  matter  averages  in  100  parts — 

Water 75i  parts. 

Albuminous  matter 7        " 

Fat Hi      " 

^>alts  (containing  1^  of  phosphoric  acid) 6        " 

The  projiortion  of  these  constituents  varies  not  only  in  different  species  of  animals,  but 
also  in  different  members  of  the  same  animal  group,  and  ai)pears  lo  be  much  influenced 
by  the  age,  temper,  and  intellectual  capabilities  of  each  individual.  Thus,  the  normal 
quantity  of  salts  In  the  B.  of  a  healthy  man  is  6  per  cent,  and  in  the  B.  of  an  insane 
patient,  only  2^  per  cent  were  found. 

Softening  of  the  brain  (ramollissement)  is  a  frequent  result  of  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  brain.  The  patient  Inis  been  for  some  time  in  low  health,  trouliled  with  headaches, 
loss  of  appetite,  depression  of  spirits,  and  a  gradual  loss  of  memory,  and  acute  percep- 
tion of  tilings  in  general.  Then  a  spasm  may  occur,  followed  by  paralysis,  or  the  legs 
and  arms  may  be  bent  up,  and  remain  in  that  position.  This  condition  of  B.  may  be 
caused  by  want  of  proper  nourishment  to  the  cerebral  substance,  owing  to  plugging  up, 
or  from  disease  of  its  arteries.  When  the  softening  is  caused  by  inflammation,  we 
frequently  find  pus  forming  an  abscess  of  the  brain.  Induration  may  also  occur  as  the 
result  of  inflammation. — The  other  diseases,  as  hydrocephalus,  will  be  treated  under 
their  own  names. 

Disea^ea  of  the  brain. — Inflammation  {iicnte)  oi  \X\e 'R.  {phrenitis,  or  popularly,  brain 
ferer)  rarely  occurs  separately,  and  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  inflammation  of 
its  membranes  (meningitis).  According  to  Dr.  Watson  of  London,  when  the  disease 
begins  in  tlie  latter,  the  first  remarkable  symptom  is  a  convulsion  fit;  when  in  the  B. 
su))stance  itself,  nausea  and  vomiting  generally  usher  in  the  attack. 

In  the  first  stage,  there  is  rapid  pulse,  severe  headache,  the  eyes  suffused,  and  their 
pupils  contracted  to  a  small  point,  very  intolerant  of  light.  The  patient  is  constantly 
watchful,  and  much  annoyed  by  even  ordinary  .sounds.  Then  furious  delirium  .sets  in, 
and  lasts  for  a  period,  varying  with  the  case,  generally  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours; 
when  it  is  succeeded  by  collapse,  in  which  the  patient  lies — his  face  devoid  of  color,  and 
covered  with  cold  sweat — in  a  state  of  stU}ior.  If  roused,  lie  now  .speaks  with  slow, 
indistinct  utterance;  his  pupils  are  now  dilated,  and  indifferent  to  the  brightest  light; 
and  the  loudest  speaking  ceases  to  annoy  him.  The  stujior  increases  with  the  general 
prostration,  and  continues  till  death.  After  death,  we  find  serous  fiuid  upon  and  in  the 
B..  deposits  of  Ij'mpli,  thickening  of  the  membranes,  and  softening  of  the  B.  substance 
itself. 

General  and  local  bleeding,  with  antimony  and  digitalis,  to  subdue  the  pulse;  mer- 
eurv,  to  prevent  the  deposit  of  lymph;  blisters,  as  counter-irritants,  to  the  back  of  the 
head  and  neck,  are  the  usual  remedies  for  this  rare,  but  terrible  disease.  The  younger 
school  of  practitioners,  however,  as  Dr.  Tanner  expresses  it.  prefer  waiting  to  see  if 
nature  unaided,  or  only  (jently  (jiiided,  will  not  carry  the  patient  through  a  disease  where 
the  efforts  of  art  are  notoriously  futile,  and  are  rather  content  to  watch  the  symptoms,  to 
calm  excitement  by  sedatives,  to  lessen  increased  heat  of  body  by  diluents  and  tepid 
sponging,  to  prevent  accumulations  in  the  intestines  by  purgatives,  and  to  diminish 
maniacal  delirium  by  the  application  of  cold  to  the  head. 

BRAIN,  Diseases  op  the,  are  comprehended  in  six  general  c]a.s.ses,  viz.:  1.  Cerebral 
congestion;  2.  cerebral  anaemia;  3.  cerebral  hemorrhage;  4.  inflammatory  di.sca.ses;  5. 
structural  lesions;  6.  functional  disturbances.  Active  congestion  of  the  B.  is  a  well- 
known  and  dangerous  disease;  but  may  often  be  removed  by  proper  treatment.  Cold 
applied  to  the  head,  and  warm  stimulating  applications  to  the  extremities,  are  very 
useful.  Passive  congestion  is  marked  by  a  livid  face,  dull  pains,  sluggishness  of  the 
mental  faculties,  and  disturbed  sleep.  Cerebral  anfemia  includes  diseases  arising  from 
impoverished  or  otherwise  disordered  blood,  and  is  marked  by  frequent  fainting,  pale- 
ness of  the  fnce.  and  gasping  as  if  actually  dying.  The  natural  remedies  are  to  stimulate 
the  action  of  the  heart  so  as  to  increase  the  flow  of  lilo.xl  to  tin;  head,  and  placing  the 
bod}"  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  the  head  lowest.     Dashing  cold  watei'  into  tlie  f,.ce  v.ill 
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often  excite  the  heart  to  the  required  action.  There  are  many  other  forms  of  ana-mia, 
general  or  partial.  Cerfhrai  he-morrliage,  or  bleeding  in  the  .suljstanee  or  between  the 
parts  of  the  brain,  is  generally  a  consequence  of  di-seasse  of  the  arteries  of  the  B.,  and  is 
often  developed  in  apople.vy  or  hemiplegia.  In  attacks  of  apoplexy  dejiendent  upon 
extravasation  of  blood,  the  body  should  be  kept  quiet,  with  tlie  head  raised,  iii)i)lving 
cold  -water  or  ice  thereto,  and  removing  all  articles  Of  clothing  that  may  press  upon  liie 
neck  or  chest.  It  sl^ould  be  known  that  cerebral  hemorrhage  is  seldom  preceded  bv 
symptoms;  hence,  inf  general,  ringing  in  the  ears,  dizziness,  and  other  symptoms  which 
some  fear  to  be  indicative  of  an  apoplectic  attacks  are  really  not  so.  Intlanunatoiy  alfic- 
tions  of  the  brain  are  seated  either  in  the  membranes  or  the  cerebral  substance,  ijfteiiest 
in  the  former.  They  are  generally  included  in  the  term  meningitis,  which  is  acuit-.  sui)- 
acute,  or  chronic,  and  there  is  a  tuberculous  variety.  The  causes  in  cases  not  .-iri.siiiLc 
from  actual  injury  to  the  head,  are  generally  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  <n- 
exposure  to  severe  heat.  This  form  of  development  occurs  chiefly  in  adults.  Children 
are  oftener  subject  to  acute  inflammation  in  the  course  of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  or 
erysipelas.  The  leading  local  .symptoms  of  acute  meningitis  are  'pain  in  the  head,  a 
flushing  of  the  face,  intolerance  of  loud  sounds  and  strong  light,  increa.sed  sensiljjlity  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  throbbing  of  the  arteries  in  the  neck  and  head,  and  delirium 
Avhichis  often  violent  and  accompanied  with  hallucinations.  There  is  usually  lever,  and 
soraetitues  there  are  convulsions.  In  the  second  stage  there  is  heavy  sleepiness  ending  in 
coma,  paralysis  of  some  of  the  facial  muscles  or  of  the  limbs  on  one  side,  dilatation  of 
the  pupils,  and  irregular  pulse;  symptoms  that  betoken  speedy  death.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  cases  of  simple  acute  meningitis  end  fatally,  sometimes  almost  imme- 
diately or  within  a  few  hours,  but  occasionally  a  week  may  intervene.  Treatment 
should  be  directed  by  a  physician.  When  acute  cerebral  meningitis  affects  the  mem- 
branes of  the  spinal  cord,  it  is  not  only  extremely  fatal  but  is  epidemic.  There  are  other 
varieties  of  more  or  less  importance  that  can  be  understood  only  by  professional  men, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  safety,  all  brain  affections  should  be  dealt  with  under  the  direction  of 
a  physician.  The  same  must  be  said  of  lesions  affecting  the  structure  of  the  brain,  too 
many  and  various  to  describe;  and  to  these  must  be  added  functional  diseases  which 
produce  mania,  monomania,  melancholia,  dementia,  etc. 

BRAINARD,  John  Gardiner  Calkins,  1796-1828;  b.  Conn.;  a  graduate  of  Yale: 
eiiitor  of  a  newspaper  in  Hartford,  in  wdiich  he  published  many  pieces  of  verse.  After 
his  death  a  volume  of  his  poems  was  published,  and  a  third  edition  was  i.ssiied  in 
1842,  with  a  memoir  by  John  G.  Whittier.  B.  ranks  high  in  class  next  below  the 
greatest  American  poets. 

BKAINE-LE-COMTE,  a  busy  t.  of  the  province  of  Hainault,  Belgium,  about  13  m. 
n.n.e.  of  Mons.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the  monks  of  St. 
Waudru  at  Mon.s,  from  whom  it  was  bought  by  count  Baldwiu'ln  1158.  It  has  an  old 
church  of  the  13th  c;  and  cotton  and  corn  mills,  dye-works,  breweries,  etc.  Some  of 
the  finest  flax  that  can  be  produced  is  grown  in  the  district.     Pop.  "70,  about  6400. 

BRAINERD,  David,  1718-47;  an  American  missionary,  b.  Conn.  His  missionaiy 
work  was  among  the  Indians  in  Massachusetts  and  those  around  the  Delaware  and  Sus- 
quehanna rivers.  President  Edwards  wrote  his  biogi-aphy,  and  that  and  B.'s  journals 
are  well  known.  B.  was  a  man  of  strong  mental  powers,  extensive  knowledge,  great 
sagacity,  and  fervent  zeal,  and  as  a  preacher  he  was  forcible  and  pathetic. 

BRAINSTONE  CORAL,  the  popular  name  of  certain  kinds  of  coral  (q.v.)  or  madrepore 
(q.v.),  included  in  the  Linna^an  genus  viadrepora,  but  now  fornnng  the  much  more 
restricted  genus  meandrina.  They  derive  their  name  from  the  general  resemblance  to 
the  brain  of  man  or  of  a  quadruped  exhibited  in  their  large  rounded  mass,  and  numer- 
ous winding  depressions.  Perhaps  the  true  B.  C.  is  meandrina  cerehriformu.  a  species 
always  nearly  hemispherical.  When  the  hemispherical  mass  is  broken,  the  ridges  which 
bound  its  furrows  may  be  traced  inwards  through  its  substance,  even  to  the  central 
nucleus  from  which  they  commenced.  The  montlis  of  the  polypes,  in  all  the  species  of 
this  genus,  are  in  the  furrows  or  elongated  hollows,  in  which  they  are  ranged  side  by 
side,  in  sinuous  series.  The  brainstone  corals  are  very  common  in  collections,  and  are 
much  admired  for  their  beauty.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates, 
particularly  in  the  Indian  and  s.  Atlantic  oceans.  They  sometimes  attain  a  large  size. 
Ehrenberg  noticed  single  masses  (polypidoms)  in  the  Red  sea,  from  6  to  9  ft.  in  dia 
meter.  Tlieir  rate  of  growth,  however,  appears  to  be  slow.  The  fossil  species  are  few, 
and  chiefl}"  belong  to  the  oolitic  formation. 

BRAINTREE,  a  t.  in  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  10  m.  s.  of  Boston,  on  the  Old  Colony. 
Newport  and  Southside  railroads.:  pop.  '70,  3948;  in  '80,  3856;  a  manufactining  place 
for  boots  and  shoes,  linen,  woolen,  paper,  machinery,  etc.  The  town  of  Quincy  was 
formerly  included  in  Braintree. 

BBAINTBEE,  a  market-town  of  Essex,  about  40  m.  n.e.  from  London.  It  is  an  old 
place,  having  been  con.stituted  a  market-town  by  king  John.  Its  streets  are  narrow,  and 
man}'  of  its  houses  are  of  wood.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk,  crape,  and  straw-plait. 
It  is  one  of  the  polling-places  for  n.  Essex,  and  has  obtained  some  notoriety  in  connec- 
tion with  jiolitical  and  ecclesiastical  proceedings.     Pop.  of  parish,  '71,  4790. 
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BKAIZE,  or  Eecket?,  Pagrus  vulgaris,  the  fish  popularly  called  the  porgie,  or  scup; 
a  coininon  and  good  table-tish. 

BRAKE,  a  germs  of  ferns  of  the  division  folypoderp,  distinguislicd  by  spore-cases  in  mav- 
giniil  lines  covered  l)y  the  retlexed  margin  of  tlio  frond.  The  Common  B.  or  Bu.vcken 
{P.  'i(/>i/iiii/i)  is  very  abundant  in  Britain  and  in  most  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
growing  in  heatiis,  parks,  etc.,  often  covering  considerable  tracts.  It  is  a  widely  dis- 
tributed plant,  and  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  some  j)arts  of  Africa.  Is 
has  a  long,  creeping,  black  rhizome,  or  root-stock,  from  wiiich  grow  up  naked  stalks 
of  8  to  18  in.  in  height;  each  stalk  divides  at  toji  into  tliree  branches;  tlie  branches  arc 
bipinnate,  tlie  inferior  pinnules  pinnatilid.  The  root-stock,  when  cut  across,  exhibits  an 
appearance  which  lias  been  supposed  to  resemble  a  spread  eagle,  whence  the  specific  namo 
(iqiiiUiiK  {\a\1.  aqnihi,  an  eagle).  The  root-stock  is  ])itter,  and  has  been  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  hops;  it  has  also  been  ground,  mixed  with  barley,  and  made  into  a  wretched 
breail  in  limes  of  di.stress.  The  plant  is  astringent  and  anthelmintic;  and  as  such,  it 
had  at  one  time  a  high  reputation,  although  it  is  now  little  used,  at  least  by  medical 
jiractitiouers.  It  is  employed  in  dressing  kid  and  chamois  leather.  The  ashes,  con- 
taining a  large  quantity  of  alkali,  were  formerly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and 
of  ghuss,  so  that  the  collecting  of  them  for  sale  was  a  considerable  resource  of  the 
l)oor  in  some  parts  of  the  Hebrides.  B.  is  also  employed  for  thatching,  for  littering 
cattle,  etc.,  and  occasionally  chopped  up  with  straw  or  haj',  for  feeding  cattle.  It  is 
a  favorite  covert  of  deer  and  other  game.  The  abundance  of  this  plant  is  sometimes 
reganled  as  a  sign  of  poor  land,  although,  probablj',  its  absence  from  the  richer  soils 
isverj' much  a  result  of  cultivation.  To  extirpate  it,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
a  few  successive  mowings  of  the  young  shoots  as  they  appear.  The  annual  growth 
of  B.  is  killed  by  the  first  frosts  of  autumn,  but  remains  rigid  and  brown,  still  altording 
shelter  to  game,  and  almost  as  characteristic  a  feature  in  the  landscape  of  winter  as 
in  that  of  summer,  perhaps  adding  to  its  general  desolateness. — PtcrU  amddfn,  a  large 
species  of  B.  very  similar  to  that  of  Europe,  is  one  of  the  worst  pests  which  the 
farmer  has  to  contend  with  in  the  s.  of  Brazil. — Pterin  cscidenfa,  a  native  of  New  Zea- 
land, Van  Dicinen's  I^and,  etc.,  has  a  more  nutritious  rhizome  than  the  common  brake. 
See  T.\KA  Feiin. — Hock  B.  (cryiytogamma  criqm  or  allo^orxs  crisp  us,  formerly  pteris 
crispa)  is  a  pretty  little  fern,  common  on  stony  hills  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain. 

BllAKP^,  a  contrivance  to  stop  motion  by  friction,  applied  mainly  to  car  wheels 
and  hoisting  apparatus.  Originally  it  was  a  llexible  iron  band  so  placed  that  it  might 
be  drawn  tightly  around  most  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  revolving  wheel,  the  friction 
gradually  shutkening  the  motion.  In  carriages  curved  l)Iocks  of  wood  were  used,  and 
pressed  against  tlie  tu'e  by  a  lever  worked  with  the  hand  or  the  foot.  Modern  invention 
h:is  given  us  systems  of  brakes  that  may  be  instantly  applied  to  every  wlieel  in  a  train 
of  cars.  For  the  Creamer  brake,  once  somewliat  in  favor,  a  powerful  spiral  spring 
was  the  power  applied.  This  spring  was  coiled  in  a  drum  through  which  a  shaft  passes, 
and  was  set  free  by  the  brakeman,  or  all  the  brakes  on  a  train  could  be  set  free  by 
one  act  of  the  engineer.  The  Westinghouse  air-brake  is  now  very  generally  «sed  ia 
America.  Each  carriage  has  beneath  its  floor  a  cylinder  and  piston  which  may  be 
operated  by  compressed  air;  the  piston  acts  on  suitable  levers  and  rods  to  sot  the 
brakes  against  the  wheels,  the  brakes  being  also  connected  with  the  ordinary  braking 
mechanism  at  the  platform  of  the  cars.  Compressed  air  is  conveyed  to  the  cylinders 
by  tubes  leading  from  a  reservoir  at  the  locoiuolive,  and  this  reservoir  is  filled  by  & 
special  engine  wdiich  is  independent  of  the  ordinary  motive  mechanism.  The  special 
engine  acts  automatically,  starting  when  the  pressure  of  air  in  the  reservoir  is  below 
a  fixed  standard,  and  stopping  when  the  pressure  reaches  another  fixed  standard.  The 
engine-driver  communicates  the  compressed  air  to  the  cylinders  by  the  simple  act  of 
turning  a  valve-handle  through  one  fourth  of  a  circumference;  the  brakes  are  instantly 
"set"  with  great  force  throughout  the  train.  A  different  system  uses  a  vacuum,  and 
the  pistons  beneath  the  cars  are  acted^  on  l)y  atmospheric  pressure,  when  the  cylinders 
are  in  communication  with  the  vacuous  reservoir.  Tlie  Westinghouse  and  the  other 
air  brakes  serve  to  place  the  train  very  fully  under  the  control  of  the  engine-driver;  per- 
mitting tlie  stoppage  of  trains  from  high  speed  in  a  very  short  space. 

BBAMA.  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  chrrtodnntidiP  (q.v.).  B.  raii  is  common  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  occasionally  found  on  the  British  shores.  It  is  one  of  the 
fishes  to  which  the  name  bream  (q.v.)  or  sea-bream  has  been  given;  and  it  has  also 
been  described  as  a  gilt-head  (q.v.);  but  these  names  belong  to  fishes  of  other  fami- 
lies, with  some  similarity  of  general  appearance.  The  genus  B.  has  the  body  very  deep 
and  compressed,  the  head  rather  obtusely  terminated,  a  single  elongated  dorsal  fin,  and 
the  anal  fin  with  a  very  lengthened  base.  The  tail  is  forked^  its  points  extremely  diver- 
gent.    Tliis  fish  is  sometimes  more  than  2  ft.  in  length.     Its  flesh  is  of  exquisite  flavor. 

BBAMAH,  Joseph,  an  eminent  practical  machinist,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  w\is  born  at 
Stainliorough,  Yorksliire,  April  18.  1749,  and  early  exhibited  an  unusual  talent  for 
mechanics.  Incapacitated  in  his  IGth  year  from  agricultural  labors  by  an  accidental 
lameness,  he  w^as  apprenticed  to  a  carjienter  and  joiner,  and  afterwards  obtained 
employment  wdth  a  cabinet-maker  in  London.  Subsequently,  he  established  himself  in 
business  in  the  metropolis,  and  became  distinguished  for  the  number,  value,  and  inge- 
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nuity  of  liis  ineclmnical  inventions,  sucli  as  safety-locks,  improvements  in  pumps  and 
fire-eugiut's,  in  tlie  con<tfucliou  of  boilers  for  steam-enaines,  in  the  i)rocesses  of  making 
paper,  in  the  construction  of  main-pipes,  wheel-carriages,  the  l)cer-niaehine  used  at  tlie 
l)ar  of  public-liouses,  and  many  others.  Alx)Ut  1800,  he  constructed  the  hydrostatic 
press  known  bv  his  name.  See  Hyduaumc  Press,  la  all,  he  took  out  about  twenty 
patents.     He  died  9th  Dec,  1814. 

BEAMAN  TE,  Donato  Lazzaki.  one  of  ihe  most  celebrated  Italian  architects,  and 
also  distinguished  as  a  painter,  was  born  at  ^loute-Asdroaldo,  in  the  duchy  of  Url)ino, 
1444.  From  1476-9'J,  he  resided  in  Milan,  where  he  studied  geometry  and  i)erspec- 
tive,  neither  of  which  sciences  was  well  understood  by  arti.sts  in  his  day.  He  was  noied 
as  one  of  the  best  painters  in  Lombardy;  but  his  success  in  architecture  eclijjsed  his 
fame  as  a  painter.  In  ]Milan,  he  built  the  choir  of  Santa-Maria  delle  Grazie.  and  the 
church  of  Santa- JIaria  presso  San-Satiro.  After  the  fall  of  Ludovico  Sfoiza,  B.  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  wast  first  employed  by  the  pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  afterwards  by 
Julius  II.  The  first  great  work  which  he  undertook  for  the  latter  was  to  connect  the 
Vatican  palace  with  the  two  pavilions  of  the  Belvedere  bv  a  series  of  immense  galleries; 
the  second  was  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter's  church,  of  which  he  laid  the  new  founda- 
tion in  150(3.  When  ouh'  a  small  portion  of  his  plans  had  been  realized,  B.  died  at 
Rome,  1514,  and  succeeding  architects  departed  widely  from  the  original  design  of  a 
grand  cupola  over  a  Greek  cross.  Among  other  works  of  B.  in  Rome  ma_y  be  men- 
tioned the  palaces  Caucellaria  and  Giraud  (now^  Torlonia),  in  which  he  adhered  more 
strictl}"  than  m  other  works  to  antique  forms,  but  not  without  a  characteristic  grace  in 
his  application  of  these. 

BRAMBANAN',  a  district  of  the  province  of  Soorakarta,  Java,  rich  in  remains  of 
Brahmanical  temples,  which  are  superior  in  magnificence  to  any  in  India.  Tlie  edifices 
are  composed  entirely  of  hewn  stone,  and  no  mortar  has  1)eeu  used  in  their  construction. 
In  all,  there  are  2i)(i  temples,  disposed  in  five  parallelograms,  one  within  the  otlier.  The 
outer  one  consists  of  84  temples;  the  second,  of  76;  the  third,  of  64;  the  fourth,  of  44; 
and  the  inner  one,  of  28.  In  the  center  stands  the  largest  and  most  imposing  structure 
of  all.  It  IS  90  ft.  high,  and  profusely  decorated  with  mythological  figures,  which  are 
executed  in  a  verj^  fair  style  of  art.  On  the  s.  face  of  the  o'ltside  parallelogram,  there 
are  two  monstrous  figure.-',  with  uplifted  clubs,  kneeling  in  a  threatening  attitude.  The 
great  temple  is  pretty  entire,  as  are  also  about  a  third  of  the  others,  but  the  rest  lie 
strewn  upon  the  ground. 

BRAMBLE,  liubus  fruticosus,  a  plant  common  in  Britain  and  most  parts  of  Europe, 
having  prickly  stems,  which  somewhat  resemble  tho.se  of  the  raspberry  (q.v.).  The 
flowers  do  not  appear  till  the  .summer  is  considerably  advanced,  and  the  fruit  ripens 
towards  the  end  of  it,  continuing  to  be  produced  till  the  frosts  of  winter  set  in.  The 
fruit  (brambleberry  or  blackberrj-)  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  Besides 
affording  nmcli  enjoyment  to  children,  who  collect  it  from  hedges  and  thickets,  it  is 
sometimes  offered  for  sale  in  towns,  and  jell}'  and  jam  are  ])r(^pared  from  it  of  verj'  deli- 
cate flavor,  besides  a  wine,  which,  both  in  strength  and  flavor,  is  held  by  many  to 
excel  all  products  of  similar  native  fruits  of  Britain.  The  B.  is  rarelj'  cultivated,  per- 
haps because  it  is  in  most  districts  so  abundant  in  a  wild  state;  but  it  seems  to  deserve 
attention  at  least  as  much  as  the  raspbeny,  and  might  prol)ably  be  as  much  improved 
by  cultivation.  A  slight  rail  on  each  side  of  a  row  of  brambles,  to  restrain  the  strag- 
gling stems,  affords  the  necessary  security  for  neatness  and  order,  and  the  care  bestowed 
is  repaid  by  abundance  of  fruit,  very  acceptable  where  wild-brambles  are  not  plentiful, 
and  at  a  season  when  there  is  no  other  small  fruit  in  the  garden. — There  are  man}'  dif- 
ferent species  of  B.,  according  to  some — varieties  according  to  other — botanists,  to  which 
the  name  is  indiscriminately  given,  and  which  maj'  almost  all  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  Linn«an  nthus  fruticosits.  Fi-om  this  was  separated  li.  c<miUfolhtfi  of  Smith,  a 
common  British  plant,  and  from  these  some  German  and  British  botanists  have  sepa- 
rated many  other  alleged  species.  R.  .si/ben'cfus  has  more  the  habit  of  the  raspberry  than 
most  of  the  other  kinds,  but  even  its  claims  t  >  be  received  as  a  species  are  not  admitted 
without  doubt  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  botanists.  A  variety  of  B.  with  white  fruit 
is  occasionally  met  with. — Species  of  rubus  very  similar  to  the  common  B. ,  or  varieties 
of  it,  abound  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  the  Himalaya  mouutaius,  and  Xorth  America. 
See  RuBus. 

BBAMBLIX6,  Bramble  Finch,  or  Mountain  Finch,  Fn'ngiUa  montifrincfiJln  (see 
Finch  and  Fringillid.e),  a  bird  nearly  allied  to  the  chaffinch  (q.v.).  It  is  a  little  larger 
than  the  chaffinch,  which  it  much  resembles  in  its  general  appearance,  its  bill,  and  even 
the  disposal  of  its  colors.  The  tail  is  more  forked.  In  tlie  males,  the  crown  of  the 
head,  the  cheeks,  the  back  and  sides  of  the  neck,  and  the  up)icr  part  of  the  back,  are 
mottled  in  winter  with  brown  and  black;  but  in  spring,  the  whole  of  these  parts  become 
of  a  rich  velvety  lilack;  the  throat  and  breast  are  of  a  rich  fawn  color,  which  is  also  the 
prevailing  color  of  the  wings,  but  they  are  crossed,  when  closed,  l)y  an  oblique  band  of 
jet-black,  and  by  another  oblique  band  of  white.  The  quill-feathers  are  also  black, 
edged  with  yellow  on  their  outer  webs;  the  tail-feathers  black,  edged  with  reddish  white; 
the  rump  aiid  the  belly  are  white;  a  small  tuft  of  feathers  under  each  wing  and  some  of 
the  lower  wing-coverts  are  bright  yellow.  The  B.  is  a  mere  winter  visitant  in  Britain, 
U.  K.  II.— 55 
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au(l  the  pcriotl  of  its  arrival  appears  to  vary  according  to  the  severity  or  mildness  of  the 
■weather  hi  llie  more  northerly  rc\i;ions.  The  li.  has  never  heen  known  to  hreed  in  any 
part  of  the  IJritish  ishinds,  ami  even  in  tlie  s.  of  Sweden  it  is  a  mere  winter  visitant.  It 
breeds  in  tl»e  more  nortlierly  i)iirts  of  Seaudiiiavia.  It  lias  no  soni^,  its  call-note  is  a 
single  monotonous  thirp.  It  is  a  very  widely  distributed  species,  being  found  as  far  e. 
as  Japan,  and,  m  its  winter  migrations,  visiting  Italy,  Sicily,  Malta,  Smyrna,  etc. 

BRAMPTON,  a  very  ancient  t.  in  the  co.  of  Cumberland,  near  the  Arthing,  8  m,  e.n.e. 
of  Carlisle.  It  is  surrounded  by  hills;  and  the  Castle-hill  commands  a  very  extensive 
view.  Pop.  '71,  2617.  Tlie  chief  m:inufacture  is  tlie  weaving  of  checks  and  ginghams; 
and  there  are  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity.  On  a  rock,  2  m.  to  the  s. ,  is  a  Roman  inscrip- 
tion, supposed  to  have  been  cut  by  one  of  Agricola's  legions  in  207  a.d.  Two  miles  to 
the  e.  stands  Lanercost  abbey,  founded  in  1116. 

BEAN  is  the  material  obtained  from  the  outer  covering  or  husk  of  grain  during  the 
process  of  grinding,  and  which  is  separated  from  the  finer  flour  before  the  latter  is  made 
into  bread  (q.v.).  It  is  generally  met  with  in  commerce  in  thin  scaly  yellowish-brown 
particles,  with  sharp  edges,  and  its  composition  in  100  parts  is  as  follows: 

Water 13. 1 

Albumen  (coagulated) 19.3 

Oil 4.7 

Husk,  with  a  little  starch 55.6 

Ash  or  saline  matter 7.8 


100.0 
Bread  made  of  flour,  containing  B.,  is  known  as  brotcn  bread.  See  Bread.  The  main 
uses  to  which  B.  is  put  are  in  the  feeding  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  poultry,  and  in  clear- 
ing and  brightening  goods  during  the  processes  of  dyeing  (q.v.)  and  calico-printing  (q.v.). 
In  the  practice  of  medicine,  B.  is  employed  as  a  warm  poultice  in  abdominal  inflamma- 
tion, spasms,  etc.,  and  an  infusion  is  used  as  an  emollient  footbath.  It  is  also  used 
internally  in  catarrhal  affections. 

BBANCALEO'NE,  Dandolo,  d.  1258;  a  Ghibelline  senator  of  Bologna,  famous  for 
his  firmness  in  restoring  order  in  a  lawless  period.  He  executed  leading  men  of  the  most 
powerful  families,  and  destroyed  the  strongholds  of  disturbers  of  the  peace,  checked  the 
power  of  the  church  and  the  nobles,  and  with  tlie  strong  hand  suppressed  public  robbery. 
Yet  he  was  deposed  and  arrested,  and  was  in  danger  of  execution;  but  he  held  hostages 
of  the  great  families  and  was  restored  to  poAver.  His  death  was  greatly  lamented,  and 
it  was  reported  that  "his  head,  inclosed  in  a  costly  vase,  was  deposited  in  a  lofty 
column  of  marble." 

BEANCH,  in  botany,  is  a  part  of  a  tree  or  other  plant  not  taking  its  rise  immediately 
from  the  root,  but  rather  forming  a  sort  of  division  of  the  stem,  and  which  is  often 
divided  into  secondary  branches,  again,  perhaps,  to  be  further  much  ramified  into 
branchlets  and  twigs,  the  ultimate  ramifications  producing  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit. 
Branches  originate  in  leaf-buds,  which  are  produced  at  the  nodes  of  the  stem,  or  of  th« 
already  existing  bran  ches.  See  Bud,  Plakt,  and  Stem.  Tlie  buds  being  formed  in 
the  axils  of  leaves,  the  arrangement  of  the  branches,  as  alternate,  opposite,  whorled, 
etc.,  varies  like  that  of  the  leaves,  but  buds  often  remain  dormant,  according  to  a  regular 
law  of  alternation.  The  angles  of  ramification  are  very  different  in  different  plants, 
producing  great  variety  of  appearance,  and  giving  marked  characteristics  to  different 
kinds  of  trees.  Tlie  great  diiference  between  the  ramification  of  the  coniferoe  in  general 
(pines  and  firs)  and  that  of  other  trees  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  every  one. 
In  many  herbaceous  plants  whose  axis  is  scarcely  developed  into  a  stem,  instead  of 
brandies  there  proceed  from  the  lateral  buds  runner)*,  which  lie  close  to  the  ground,  send 
down  roots,  and  produce  new  plants,  as  in  the  strawberry. 

BRANCH,  a  co.  in  s.  Michigan,  on  the  Indiana  border;  578  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  26,226; 
undulating  surface,  with  forests  and  oak-openings;  fertile,  producing  the  usual  agricul- 
tural crops.  There  is  iron  in  some  places.  The  railroads  are  tlie  Michigan  Central  and 
Fort  Wayne,  and  the  Jackson  and  Saginaw.     Co.  seat,  Coldwater. 

BRANCHIJE.     See  (4ills. 

BEANCHIOP  ODA  (Gr.  gill-footed),  an  order  of  Crustacea  (q.v.)  of  the  division  eni&mo- 
sti-acii  (q.v.)  deriving  this  name  from  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  having  the  branchlce, 
or  gills,  which  are  numerous,  attached  to  the  feet.  They  are  all  small  creatures, 
many  of  them  almost  microscopic,  and  chiefly  abound  in  stagnant  fresh  waters. 
Some  are  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  water-fleas  (q.v.);  the  brine-shrimp  (q.v.) 
is  another  example;  and  the  genera  cyclops  and  cypris  maybe  mentioned,  the  former 
on  account  of  its  great  frequency  in  stagnant  fresh  waters,  the  latter  because  its 
hard  shells  resist  decomposition,  and  are  therefore  abundant  in  a  fossil  state. 

BRANCO,  Rio,  a  river  of  that  portion  of  Brazil  which,  originally  comprised  within  tlie 
understood  limits  of  Guiana,  lies  to  the  n.  of  the  Amazon.  It  rises  in  the  Parime 
mountains,  on  the  very  borders  of  Venezuela;  and  after  a  southerly  course  of  about  400 
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m.,  it  joins,  near  lat.  I'SO'  s.,  and  long.  62'  w.,  the  Rio  Xegro,  of  wliich  it  is  the  principal 
tributary,  on  its  way  to  the  Amazon. 

BEANCXIESIirE.    See  Acanthus. 

BRAND,  a  name  given  in  some  parts  of  Britain  to  some  of  those  di-seases  of  plants, 
especially  of  corn  plants,  which  are  also  called  Blight,  Btnt,  Mildew,  Rust,  and 
Smut. — See  these  lieads. — It  is  the  Gerniiin  name  for  the  disease  generally  known  in 
Britain  as  Bunt,  and  sometimes  as  pi jiper-hrxud.  Both  as  a  German  and  an  English 
word,  it  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  verl)  brcanen,  to  burn,  and  to  refer  to  tiie  burnt 
appearance  which  characterizes  tlie  diseases  to  which  it  is  applied. — Its  most  common 
application  in  Britain,  however,  is  not  to  any  of  the  diseases  already  mentioned,  but  to  a 
peculiar  spotted  and  burnt  appearance  often  seen  on  the  leaves,  and  sometimes  also  on 
the  bark  of  plants,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  presence  of 
parasitic  fungi,  but  which  sometimes  l)ecomes  so  exten.sive  as  to  cause  the  deatli  of  the 
plant.  The  nature  of  this  disease  is  still  somewhat  obscure.  Occurring  most  fref^uently 
when  warm  sunshine  succeeds  to  moist  weather  or  to  hoar-frost,  and  frequently  affect- 
ing plants  in  hot-beds  upon  which  drops  of  condensed  moisture  fall  from  the  frame,  it 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  concentration  of  the  sun's  rays  by  the  drops  of  water  on  the 
leaf  or  bark — a  theory  utterly  untenable,  as  no  concentration  can  take  place  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  probability  appears  to  be,  that  the  action  of  the  moisture  unequally 
distributed,  and  particularly  when  sudden  changes  of  temperature  take  place,  deranges 
the  vegetable  functions,  and  destroj's  the  fine  tissues. — Br.\nd,  a  mark  juade  on  a  cask 
for  trade  or  excise  purposes.     See  Fisheries  and  Trade-makks. 

BRANDE,  "William  Thom.\s,  1788-1866;  an  English  chemist.  He  studied  medi- 
cine, became  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  assistant  to  sir  Humphre}'  Dav}',  succeed- 
ing him  in  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  1813.  From  1816  to  18o6  he  and  Faraday  were  joint 
editors  of  the  Quarterly  Jourrml  of  Science  and  Art,  and  in  1853  lie  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.C.L.  of  Oxford.  B.  was  the  author  of  several  books  on  chemistrj-;  but  liis 
fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  DictiorMry  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  a  very  useful 
work. 

BBANDENBTJRCr.  a  province  of  Prussia,  in  the  center  of  the  kingdom,  in  lat.  51'  30'  to 
53'  45'  n.,  long.  11=  13'  to  16' 8'  e.  B.  has  an  area  of  15,350  sq  m.;  pop.  71,  2,863,229; 
'75,  3,132,483.  It  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  but  tlie  modern  prov- 
ince does  not  quite  correspond  with  the  old  Mark  of  B.,  which  included  also  a  part  of  the 
province  of  Saxony  and  of  Pomerania,  while  it  lacked  certain  small  portions  of  territory 
now  contained  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg.  Almost  the  whole  province  is  a  plain, 
so  low  that  at  Potsdam  the  surface  of  the  river  Havel  is  only  14.6  Prussian  or  about  15  Eng- 
lish ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ground  becomes  slightly  hilly  towards  Silesia. 
In  general,  the  soil  is  sandy  and  naturally  unfruitful.  Without  its  numerous  rivers  and 
canals,  B.  would  be  one  of  the  most  barren  tracts  on  tlie  continent.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  Germans,  mixed  with  French  and  Dutch  colonists,  who.  however,  are  almost 
completely  Germanized;  and  in  the  s.  of  the  province,  with  people  of  Wend  extraction. 
AVith  the  exception  of  87,000  Roman  Catholics,  and  41,000  Jews  they  belong  to  the 
Protestant  church.  Agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  afford  occupation  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  manufactures  are  silk,  cotton,  wool,  linen, 
sugar,  leather,  paper,  metals,  etc.  There  are  also  numerous  distilleries  throughout  the 
province.  B.  is  divided  into  the  governments  of  Potsdam  and  Frankfurt — Berlin,  which 
is  the  capital  forming  a  separate  jurisdiction.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  B.  was  inhabited  by  the  Suevi  and  afterwards  by  Slavonic  tribes.  It  was  sub- 
jugated by  Charlemagne  in  789,  but  it  again  acquired  independence  under  his  weak  suc- 
cessors, and  remained  free  until  928,  when  Henr\'  I.  possessed  himself  of  it.  After  pass- 
ing through  numerous  changes  in  connection  with  the  general  history  of  the  German 
empire — of  which  we  need  here  mention  only  the  facts  that  Albert  the  bear  (q. v.)  became 
the  first  markgraf  of  B.  in  1142,  and  Frederick  of  Nilrnberg  the  first  elector  in  1417 — it 
became  associated  with  the  rise  of  the  Prussian  state  into  a  monarchy  under  Frederick 
I.,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  1701.     See  Prussia. 

BBANDENBTTRG-  (the  ancient  Brennuhorch  or  Brennahor),  the  t.  from  which  the 
province  Brandenburg  is  named,  is  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Berlin  and  Magdeburg 
railway,  about  37  m.  w.s.w.  of  Berlin.  The  river  Havel  divides  it  into  two  parts,  Old 
and  New  B.,  which  are  both  surrounded  with  Avails.  On  an  island  in  the  river  there  is 
a  third  quarter,  containing  the  castle,  cathedral,  equestrian  college,  etc.  The  cathedral 
has  a  fine  old  crypt,  and  several  interesting  antiquities.  The  inhabitants,  amounting  in 
1875  to  27.371,  inclusive  of  the  garrison,  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen, 
linen,  hosiery,  paper,  leather,  beer,  etc.  Boat-building  is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

BRANDENBURG,  New,  a  walled  t.  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
n.  Germany,  is  situated  near  the  n.  end  of  lake  Tollen,  about  50  m.  w\n.w.  of  Stettin. 
It  is  a  beautiful  town,  with  regular,  broad,  and  well-built  streets.  The  grand  duke  has 
a  palace  in  the  market-place.  It  has  manufactures  of  woolen,  cotton,  damasks.  leather, 
paper,  tobacco,  etc.,  besides  corn-mills,  oi]-work«,  and  a  trade  in  hides  and  horses,  and 
is  altogether  a  very  thriving  place.     Pop.  '75,  7495. 
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BKANDENBUIIG,  Confession  of,  a  confession  of  faitli  prepared  by  order  of  tlie 
elector  of  Brandinburjj;,  with  a  view  of  reconciliiij^  tiie  tenets  of  Lutlier  witli  those  oi 
Calvin,  and  to  terniiuale  tiie  disputes  provoked  by  the  Augsburg  confession. 

BRANDING  was  a  mode  of  punishment  practiced  in  Englaud  for  various  offenses.  It 
was  elfectfd  by  tlie  api)licatiou  of  a  hot  iron,  the  end  of  wiiicli  liad  the  form  which  it 
was  ilcsired  siiould  be  left  imprinted  on  tiie  skin.  But  13.  l)y  such  means  has  long 
ceased,  and  now  it  is  practically  confined  to  llie  case  of  desertion  from  tlie  ami}' — the  B. 
or  marking  being  not  done  by  a  hot  iron,  but  with  ink,  or  otlier  sinuiar  preparation. 
By  the  mutiny  act  of  1858,  21  Vict.  c.  9,  it  is  enacted  by  section  ;35  as  follows:  '•  On  the 
tirst,  and  on  every  subsequent  conviction  for  desertion,  tiie  court-martial,  in  addition  to 
any  other  punishment,  may  order  the  offender  to  be  marked  on  the  left  side,  two  inches 
below  the  arm-pit,  with  the  letter  D.,  su(;h  letter  not  to  be  less  than  an  inch  long,  and  to 
be  marked  upon  the  skin  with  some  ink  or  gunpowder,  or  other  preparation,  so  as  to  be 
visible  and  conspicuous,  and  not  liable  to  be  obliterated."  Formerly,  B.  was  emi)loyed 
in  the  case  of  all  (Vt/v/Zi/Wt' offenses  by  burning  on  the  hand  (see  Benefit  of  Clekoy); 
and  with  a  view  still  furtlier  to  repress  theft  and  petty  larceny,  the  10  and  11  Will.  111. 
c.  28,  s.  6,  provided  tliat  such  offenders  as  hail  the  beuetit  of  clergy  allowed  them  should 
be  "burnt  in  the  mod  vidble  part  of  the  left  cheek,  nearest  tlie  nose."  This  additional 
severity,  however,  not  having  tlie  desired  deterrent  effect,  but  the  reverse,  was  repealed 
by  the  5  Anne  c.  (5,  which  nevertheless  provided  for  offenders  being  burnt  on  the  hand 
as  formerl}'.  The  latter  punishment,  however,  was  entirely  abolished  by  an  act  pas.^ed 
in  1822,  the  3  Geo.  lY.  c.  38.  Brawling  in  church  (ti.v.)  was,  by  the  5  and  6  Edw.  IV'. 
c.  4,  made  an  oll'en.se  punishable  by  having  one  of  the  ears  cut  off,  or,  the  offeuder  hav- 
ing no  ears,  by  B.  with  the  letter  F  on  the  cheek.  Tiiis  puni.shmeut  was  repealed  by  the 
9  Geo.  IV.  c.  31.     B.,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  felonies,  has  been  entirely  abolished. 

BKANDIS,  CiiKisTiAN  Aug.,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Bonn,  was  b.  at  Hildesheim, 
13th  Feb.,  1790,  his  father  being  J.  D.  Brandis,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians 
fif  his  time.  Having  studied  philology  and  philosophy  at  Kiel  and  Gottingen,  lie  began 
lecturing  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  from  which  he  removed  to  Berlin  (181(5). 
Here  he  was  soon  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  preparations  for  the  great  critical  edition 
of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  contemplated  by  the  Berlin  academy  of  science,  4  vols.  (Berlin, 
1831-36);  and  with  tliis  object,  spent  several  years,  along  witli  Inimauuel  Bekker  (q.v.), 
in  exploring  the  chief  libraries  of  Europe.  In  1821,  he  resumed  his  academic  career  in 
the  university  of  Bonn,  where  he  edited  Aristotle's  Metaphytiks  (\o\.  i.,  Berl.  1823),  Scholia 
in  AristoteJem  (Berl.  1836),  and  Scholia  Grceca  in  A.  Metaphysicam  (Berl.  1837).  He 
accepted,  in  1837,  a  call  from  the  young  king  of  Greece,  and  spent  several  years  in  that 
country  as  cabinet  counselor.  As  a  result,  we  have  his  Mittheilungeti  iiber  Griechenlaiul, 
Communications  on  Greece  (3  vols.,  Leip.  1842).  Other  works  of  his  are  IlanclfDirh  <h:r 
Geschichte  der  Oriech.-Biim.  PJdlosophie  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1835-66)  and  Oeschichto  der  Entwick- 
elungen  der  Griech.  Philosophie  und  ihre  Nachwirkungea  iin  rom.  i^ezc/te (Berlin,  1863-64). 
He  died  July  24,  1867. 

BRANDLING.     See  Par  and  Salmon. 

BR.VNDOISr,  a  village  in  Rutland  co. ,  Vt.,  on  the  Rutland  division  of  the  Central 
Vermont  railroad,  16  m.  n.  of  Rutland;  pop.  of  township,  '80,  3280.  The  place  is  noted 
for  marble  quarries.  There  are  many  manufactories;  scales,  iron  castings,  marble  works, 
and  mineral  paints  being  among  the  most  important.  Near  by  are  mines  of  iron,  kaolin, 
and  lignite. 

BRANDON,  a  t.  on  both  sides  of  the  Little  Onse  or  Brandon  river,  where  it  separates 
Norfolk  from  Suffolk,  78  m.  n.n.e.  from  London  by  road.  Pop.  '71,  2116.  It  has  a 
considerable  corn  trade.  Great  rabbit-warrens  occur  near  Brandon.  There  was  formerly 
an  extensive  manufactory  of  gun-flints  here,  the  army  being  exclusively  supplied  with 
these  articles  from  B.  before  the  introduction  of  percussion-caps. 

BRANDT,  SEtiASTiAN,  the  author  of  a  very  popular  German  book,  the  Narrenschiff,  or 
Ship  of  Fools,  was  b.  at  Strasburg,  1458;  .studied  law  and  the  classics  with  zeal  at  Basel, 
wherehereceived  permission  to  teach ;  and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  influential  lecturers 
in  that  city.  The  emperor  Maximilian  show-ed  his  regard  for  B.  by  appointing  him  an 
imperial  councilor.  He  died  at  Strasburg  in  1521.  His  Ship  of  Fools,  a  satire  on  the 
follies  and  vices  of  his  times,  which  was  published  at  Basel,  1494,  is  not  very  poetical, 
but  is  full  of  sound  sense  and  good  moral  teaching,  and  was  so  much  esteemed  that  the 
German  popular  preacher  Geiler  occasionally  took  his  texts  from  it.  It  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Locher  (1497);  and  into  English  by  Henry  "Watson,  The  Grete  Shyppe  of 
Foolesofthe  ]Vorlde  (Irill);  partly  translated  and  parllv  imitated  by  Alexander  Barclay, 
7he  ShypofFoIys  of  the  Worlde  (1508);  and  imitated  by  W.  H.  Ireland  in  the  3Todern 
Ship  of  Fools  (1807).  It  has  also  appeared  in  French,  and  indeed  in  almost  all  European 
languages. 

BRANDY  (Ger.  brnnntwein,  Fr.  eau  de  vie)\s  a  term  sometimes  applied  generically  to  all 
kinds  of  ardent  .spirits,  but  usuallv  restricted  to  the  liquid  obtained  by  distilling  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  tlie  grape.  See  Distillation.  The  fermented  liquors  or  wines  Avhich 
are  employed  for  that  purpose  are  various,  and  contain  a  proportion  of  alcohol  (q.v.), 
■vvliich  runs  from  10  to  25  per  cent  of  their  weight.     The  red  wines  generally  are  pre- 
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ferred,  as  containing  most  aleoluil;  but  thou,!:h  they  yield  a  larger  amount  of  B.  than 
the  white  wiues,  yet  the  hitter  affoni  a  si)irlt  wliieh  ])ossesses  a  tiiier  Havor  and  more 
agreeable  taste.  1000  gallons  of  wine  give  by  distillation  from  100  to  150  gallons  of  B., 
which  varies  in  .strength,  Inil  is  eommcreially  judged  of  according  to  the  (juanlity  of  cau 
de  vie  or  B.  dprciice  de  Holland  which  it  coulain.s,  and  is  generally  diluted  with  water 
until  it  contains  from  50  to  54  per  cent  by  weiglit  of  absolute  alcohol.  "When  originally 
distilled,  B.  is  clear  and  colorless,  and  if  wished  to  remain  so,  is  received  and  kept  in 
gla.ss  vessels;  but  when  placed  in  wooden  casks,  tlie  spirit  dissolves  out  llie  coloring  mat- 
ter of  the  wood,  and  acquires  a  liglit  slierry  tint,  wliich  is  deepened  b}-  burnt  sugar  and 
other  coloring  matter,  intentionally  added  by  the  dealers.  The  pleasant  aroma  of  B  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  more  or  less  of  fusel  oil  (q. v.)  accompanied  liyonanihic  cllur 
(q.v.).  The  mo.st  famous  B.  is  that  dislilkd  in  Cognac,  a  district  in  the  w.  of  Fiance,  from 
the  choicest  wines,  but  comparatively  little  of  that  sold  under  the  name  of  CofjUdc  comes 
from  this  district.  A  second-class  B.  is  obtained  from  the  red  wines  of  Portugal,  Spain, 
etc.,  as  also  from  the  refuse  (uuirc)  of  the  grapes  left  in  the  wine-jiress,  the  scrapings  of 
wine-casks  and  vats,  tlie  deposits  in  wine-bottles,  etc. ;  and  very  much  of  the  B.  sold  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  prepared  at  home  from  oidinary  giain  alcohol,  by  adding 
thereto  argol  (q.v.),  bruised  French  plums,  some  French  wine-vinegar,  a  little  good  Cog- 
nac, and  re-distilling,  when  the  spirit  which  jiasscs  over  may  l)e  colored  with  bmnt  .sugar, 
or  l)y  being  kept  in  an  empty  sherry  cask.  Occasionally,  giains  of  Paradi.se  and  oUier 
acrid  matters  are  added,  to  give  the  B.  a  fictitious  strengtli";  and  catechu  or  oak  liark,  to 
give  it  an  astringent  taste.  B.  is  the  form  in  which  alcohol  is  administered  medicinally 
either  internally  or  externally.  It  is  distinguished  from  other  ardent  spii  its  by  its  liglit, 
cordial,  and  stomachic  properties,  and  especially  when  set  tire  to  for  a  minute  or  two, 
forming  what  is  known  as  i«rA<^  i?.,  it  is  valuable  as  a  household  remedy  for  diarrhea. 
B.  is  administered  internally  (1),  in  mild  cases  of  diarrJaa,  unaccompanied  by  intlamma- 
tion,  but  attended  with  griping  pain,  and  the  addition  of  nutmeg  is  productive  of  good; 
(2),  as  a  powcrfid  ixcifant  for  restoring  patients  who  are  sufl'ering  fiom  suspended  anima- 
tion, and  to  relieve  those  who  arc  laboring  under  fainting  symptoms  during  an  operation 
in  surgeiy;  (3),  as  a  stimidaiit  and  restorative,  where  patients  are  much  deinesscd  in  the 
ultimate  stages  of  fever;  and  (4),  as  a  general  stoviarhic  stimvlaiit  in  indigestion  after 
taking  food,  in  the  relief  of  flatulency  and  spasms  in  the  stomach,  and  to  cluek  vomit- 
ing, especially  in  sea-sickness.  Externallj',  B.  is  (uiployed  (1),  in  healing  .'•oixs,  and  in 
stopping  hemorrhage  or  the  oozings  of  blcod  from  l)iuised  or  injured  parts,  and  is  gener- 
ally applied  by  soaldng  linen  or  cotton  with  it,  and  laying  the  cloth  on  the  pnrt;  and 
(2),  in  hardening  tlie  skin  or  cuticle  over  tender  parts,  the  soles  of  feet  which  have  been 
blistered,  and  the  nipples  of  females  for  several  days  before  delivery.  The  action  of  B. 
externally  appears  to  be  strictly  chemical,  as  it  coagulates  the  albumen  of  blood,  and  oth- 
erwise tends  to  render  more   solid  all  flesh  tissue. 

The  duty  on  B.  imported  into  Great  Britain,  which  from  1814  had  been  as  high  as 
22s.  lOfZ.  a  gallon,  was  reduced  in  1846  to  15-v.,  and  in  1860  to  8.*.  2d.,  but  was  .scon  after- 
wards raised  to  10.^.  5d.  The  consumption  in  the  United  Kiniidoni  from  1822  to  1862, 
averaged  about  1,400,000  gr.llons.  From  1862  to  1872,  it  aferagcd  4,600,000  gallons. 
The  import  in  1875  was  4,087.441  gallons. 

BKANDYWINE  CREEK,  a  stream  36  m.  in  length,  rising  in  Pennsylvania,  and  flowing 
through  Delaware.  In  the  latter  state,  it  enters  Christiana  creek,  about  2  m.  aliove  its 
confluence  with  the  Delaware  river,  and  immediately  below  "Wilmington,  a  port  of  entry. 
It  possesses  a  historical  interest  in  connection  with  the  war  of  independence — a  battle,  in 
Avhich  the  British  had  the  advantage,    having  been  fought  on  its  banks  in  Sept.,  1777. 

BRAXEC'KI,  or  Branicki,  Fkanciszek  Xawery,  d.  1819;  a  Poli.sh  statesman,  who 
attended  Poniatowski  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  privy  to  his  amours  with  Catherine  II. 
AVhen  Poniatowski  came  to  the  throne  he  rewarded  B.  with  many  honors,  and  he  ro.se 
to  be  grand  constable.  B.  was  among  the  earliest  to  favor  the  partition  of  Poland,  and 
was  also  active  in  the  second  dismemberment,  for  which,  in  1794,  he  Avas  declared  to  be 
a  traitor.  After  the  final  partition  he  retired  from  public  life  and  spent  his  days  on  the 
estates  given  to  him  by  Catherine.     In  1840,    his  descendants  were  made  counts. 

BRADFORD,  at.  in  Ncav  Haven  co.,  Conn.,  on  Long  Island  sound,  and  the  New 
York  and  New  London  railroad,  8  m.  e.s.e.  of  New  Haven;  pop.  2488.  It  is  a  place  of 
summer  resort,  and  has  a  good  harbor  for  small  craft. 

BRANE,  or  Branks,  an  instrument  formerly  used  for  the  punishment  of  scolds  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  often  in  the  former  country  called  "the  scold's  bridle."  It 
seems  to  have  come  in  place  of  the  ducking-stool  or  cucking-stool  (q.v.).  "  I  look  upon 
it,"  says  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  Natural  History  ^yf  Staffordshire,  publisheil  in  1686,  "asmucli 
to  be  preferred  to  the  cucking-stool,  which  not  only  endangers  the  health  of  the  party, 
but  also  gives  the  tongue  liberty  betwixt  every  dip:  to  neither  of  which  is  this  at  all  lia- 
ble; it  being  such  a  bridle  for  the  tongue  as  not  only  quite  deprives  them  of  speech,  but 
brings  shame  to  the  transgression,  and  humility  thereupon,  before  it  is  taken  off."  The 
B.,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  a  hoop  of  iron,  opening  b}'  hinges  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  inclose 
the  head,  and  fastened  by  a  staple  with  a  padlock  at  the  back;  a  plnte  within  the  front 
of  the  hoop  projecting  inwards,  so  as  to  fit  into  the  mouth  of  tlie  culprit,  and  by  pressing 
upon  the  tongue,  be  an  effectual  gag.     There  must  have  been  difficulty  in  keeping  sucli 
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a  hoop  in  its  place;  and  so  it  received  the  addition  of  a  curved  band  of  iron,  havinj^  a 
triaugiilar  opening  for  the  nose,  passing  over  the  forehead,  and  so  clasping  the  crown  of 
the  head  that  escape  from  it  was  scarcely  possible.  This  may  be  regarded  as  (he  secoiitl 
form  of  the  brank.  In  the  third  form,  the  curved  band  was'hinged  in  the  middle,  and, 
passing  over  the  whole  head,  was  locked  into  the  staple  at  the  back  of  the  hoop.  Tlie 
next  addition  seems  to  have  been  a  second  band  crossing  the  tirst  at  rlglit  angles,  so  as 
to  clas])  tlie  sides  of  the  liead,  and  kee])  the  B.  still  more  firmly  in  its  jilace.  In  its  hist 
most  complicated  shape,  the  B. ,  by  tiie  multiplication  of  its  hoops  and  bands,  took  the 
form  of  a  conical  cage  or  lantern,  with  a  door  behind  opening  by  a  hinge  and  fastened 
by  a  staple,  the  front  being  fashloneil  into  a  rude  mn.sk,  with  holes  for  mouth,  no.se,  and 
ej'es.  In  one  in.stance,  the  mask  quite  covers  the  face,  the  iron  plate  ])eiug  liammered 
out  to  fit  the  nose,  with  apertures  for  the  nostrils  and  the  eyes,  a  long  hollow  conical 
peak,  perforated  with  holes,  being  atfixed  before  the  mouth.  The  way  in  which  the 
punisliment  of  the  B.  was  infiieted,  may  be  described  in  the  Avords  of  an  eye-witness, 
reported  by  a  country  gentleman  of  Northumberland,  Kalph  Gardiner  of  Chriton,  in  a 
work,  called  EnglamTii  Grievance  Dixcorered  in  Rchifiun  to  tite  Coal  Trade,  published  in 
165.5,  and  dedicated  to  Cromwell:  "John  Willis  of  Ipswich,  upon  his  oath,  .said  that  he 
was  in  Newcastle  six  months  ago,  and  there  he  saw  one  Anne  Bldlestone  drove  through 
the  streets  by  an  officer  of  the  same  corporation  holding  a  rope  in  his  liand,  tlie  other  end 
fastened  to  an  engine  called  the  branks,  which  Is  like  a  crown,  it  being  of  iron,  which 
Avas  muzzled  over  the  head  and  face,  with  a  great  gap  or  tongue  of  iron  forced  into  her 
mouth,  which  forced  the  blood  out;  and  that  is  the  punishment  Avhlch  the  magistrates  do 
inflict  upon  chiding  and  scolding  women,  and  that  he  hath  often  .seen  the  like  done  to 
others."  When  the  B.  first  came  Into  use  is  unknown.  It  is  found  at  Edinburgh  in 
1567,  at  Glasgow  in  1574.  at  Stirling  in  1600,  and  at  3Iacclcsfield,  in  Cheshire,  in  1G33. 
One  B.  in  the  church  of  Walton-on-Thames,  in  Surrey,  has  the  date  of  1633.  In  another, 
called  "the  witches'  bridle  of  Forfar,"  dated  in  1661,  the  gag  for  the  mouth  is  not  a  flat 
plate,  liut  a  long  piece  of  iron  with  three  sharp  spikes.  Of  two  examples  in  private  cus- 
tody in  England,  one  has  tlie  date  of  1688,  the  other  the  crowned  cipher  of  king  William 
III.  The  B.  was  used  at  Langholm,  in  Dumfriesshire,  in  1772;  it  was  used  still  more 
recently  at  Manchester  and  at  Macclesfield;  and  In  the  Arcliaological  Journal  for  1856,  it 
is  stated  that  "at  Bolton-le-Moors,  in  Lancashire,  the  iron  bridle  was  still  in  use,  not 
many  years  since,  for  the  correction  of  immorality:  it  was  fixed  in  the  female's  moulh, 
and  "tied  at  the  back  of  the  head  with  ribands,  and  thus  attired,  the  offender  was  paraded 
from  the  cross  to  the  church  steps,  and  back  again."  Examples  of  the  B.  may  be  seen 
in  the  Ashmolean  museum  at  Oxford,  in  the  National  museum  of  the  antiquaries  of 
Scotland  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  county  hall  at  Forfar,  in  the  Guildhall  at  Litchfield,  in 
the  town  hall  at  Macclesfield,  in  the  parish  church  of  Walton  in  Surrey,  and  in  St.  Mary's 
church  at  St.  Andrews  in  Fife. — Brank  was  at  one  time  a  common  name  In  Scotland  for 
any  sort  of  bridle.  The  word  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  tlie  Teutonic  iiranrihe,  a 
brfdle.  In  the  Dutch  Netherlands,  the  pillory  was  called  jjranghe,  from  the  yoke  or 
collar  in  which  the  neck  of  the  culprit  is  held.  An  instrument  resembling  the  B.  in  its 
simplest  form  is  said  to  have  been  in  US3  among  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  for  the 
punishment  of  refractory  slaves.     See  Jouas. 

BRANNAN,  John  Milton,  b.  1819;  a  graduate  of  West  Point;  served  in  the  Florida, 
Mexican,  and  the  civil  war;  was  made  brevet  maj.gen.  in  1865. 

BRANT,  a  co.  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  drained  by  Grand  river  and  traversed 
by  the  Grand  Trunk,  Great  Western,  and  Canada  Southern  "railways;  420  sq.m.;  pop. 
'71,  32,259.  The  principal  productions  are  lumber,  avooI,  hops,  grain,  butter,  cheese, 
etc.     Chief  town,  Brantford. 

BRANT,  Joseph  (Th.wendanega),  1742-1807;  a  noted  Indian  chief  of  the  Mo- 
hawks. He  was  a  friend  and  secretary  of  gen.  William  Johnson  in  the  Indian  wars  of 
1755  and  later,  and  took  the  English  side  in  the  revolution,  having  part  in  the  massacre 
of  Cherry  valley  and  other  bloody  transactions.  After  the  war  he  used  his  great  influ- 
ence to  preserve  peace.  B.  Avas  strongly  opposed  to  the  sale  of  liquor  to  iiis  red  breth- 
ren. He  had  a  tolerable  education,  and  assisted  in  publishing  a  prayer-book  and  St.  . 
Mark's  gospel  in  the  MohaAvk  tongue.  Col.  Stone  of  New  York  wrote  The  Life  of  Joseph 
Brant,  Avlilcli  Avas  a  popular  book  for  half  a  century. 

BRANTFORD,  a  t.  in  Ontario,  Can.,  in  Brant  co.,  75  m.  n.w.  of  Buffalo,  on  the 
banks  of  Grand  river,  on  the  Goderich  and  Buffalo  railroad;  pop.  '71,  8107.  Manufac- 
turing Is  the  chief  business. 

BRANTOME,  Pierre  de  BorRDEiLLES,  Seigneur  de,  was  b.  at  Perigord,  in  Gascony, 
about  1527.  He  traveled  in  scA-eral  countries  in  the  capacity  of  chamberlain  to  Charles 
IX.  and  Henry  III. ;  fought  against  the  Huguenots  (1562),  in  Barbary  (1564),  and  Avent  in 
1566  to  Malta,  to  fight  against  the  Turks.  "After  his  return  to  the  court  of  France,  he 
retired  into  private  life,  "and  Avrote  his  Memoires,  full  of  self-praise  but  very  interesting, 
as  they  afford  a  lively  portraiture  of  the  manners  and  morality  of  his  times,  the  women, 
in  particular,  being  very  severely  handled.  The  style  is  charmingly  piquant,  full  of 
ingenious  turns  of  expression,  sudden  sallies  of  wit,  occasional  flashes  of  eloquence,  and 
Avithal  so  naively  simple,  that  if  the  author  cannot  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  his 
gossip  be  reckoned  a  grave  nistorian,  he  must  needs  be  considered  a  most  fascinating 
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chronicler.     B.  died  July  15,  1614.     His  complete  works  were  puhli.?hed  at  the  Ha^ue 
(10  v(j1s.,  1740),  aud  were  republished  by  Buchuu  ia  i\\G  Pa iitheon  Littcraire  (2  vols..  Puns, 

1837). 

BRASDOR'S  OPERATION.  It  is  stated  in  the  article  AxEriusM,  that  a  cure  is  effected 
in  that  disease  by  successive  layers  of  tiie  fibrine  of  the  blood  being  depo'^ited  in  the 
aneurismal  sac,  and  that  surgeons  bring  al)out  this  desired  end  by  tying  the  artery  at 
some  point  between  the  heart  and  tlie  aneurism.  In  some  situatidn-^'it  is  impossihk'  to 
do  this,  aud  therefore  it  was  suggested  by  Brasdor  lliat  the  course  of  Die  blood  siiould 
lie  impeded  beyond  the  aneurismal  sac.  Tins  has  not  been  testeil  to  any  <rieat  e.xtent, 
but  most  surgeons  think  favorably  of  it;  and  the  same  principle  can  be  carried  out  bv 
pressure,  witliout  any  cutting  operation,  as  was  shown  by  Mr.  Edwards  of  Edinhurgli*, 
who  succeeded  in  obliterating  aneurisms  at  the  root  of  tJie  neck  by  pressure  applied'to 
tlie  arteries  beyond  the  tumor. 

BRASENOSE,  one  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  university,  sometimes  called  King's  hall 
and  college  of  B.,  was  founded  in  the  year  1501),  by  tlie  joint  benefaction  of  \\'illiam 
Smith,  bisboj)  of  Lincoln,  at  one  time  chancellor  of  the  university,  and  sir  Kichard 
Sutton,  knight  of  Prestbury,  in  Cheshire.  The  original  founiiatiou  was  lor  a  i)riiieipa! 
aud  twelve  fellows.  Eight  fellowships  were  afterwards  added  by  various  benefactors, 
from  1523  to  1586.  This  college  is  also  very  rich  in  scholarships  and  exhibitious;  more 
particularly  the  Hulme  exhibition.s,  15  in  number,  of  value  £135  per  annum  each,  besides 
£20  to  be  spent  in  books,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  principal.  The  statutes  of  this 
college,  which  were  issued  in  1520,  tlu-ee  years  after  t!ie  publication  of  Luther's  theses, 
seem  to  have  been  framed  by  a  person  warmly  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
They  enjoin  devotional  exercises  of  a  peculiarly  popish  charactei-,  such  as  repeating  hve 
times  each  day  the  Lord's  prayer  in  honor  of  the  five  wounds  of  the  crucifixion,  of  the 
angelic  salutation  in  honor  of  the  live  joys  of  the  blessed  virgin,  etc.  These  devoti<ms 
were  in  some  cases  enforced  by  fines  and  whipping.  The'origiu  of  the  name  of  the 
college  is  ol)seure.  Legends  say  that  it  was  originally  "brewing'liouse,"  w^iich  became 
corrupted  into  the  present  appellation;  but  Anthony  Wood  tells  us  that  the  college  was 
"near  finished  out  of  the  ruins  of  several  hostels,  the  chief  of  which  was  Brasenose  hall, 
so  called,  without  doubt,  from  such  a  sign,  which  was  in  ancient  time  over  its  door,  as 
other  halls  also  had,  viz.,  Hawk  or  Hieron  hall.  Elephant,  Swan,  or  Bull  hall."  The 
former  theory  ie  supported  l)y  the  fact,  that  B.  has  always  beeu  celebrated  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  beer;  the  latter  is  borne  Avitness  to  b}'  a  nose  in  brass,  curiouslj'  fashioned, 
which  is  now  conspicuous  over  the  great  gateway.  Till  lately,  all  the  fellowships  were 
confined  to  natives  of  certain  counties.  The  senior  fellowships,  owing  to  the  appropri- 
ations of  fines  to  the  seniors,  were  very  valuable,  about  £500  per  annum;  while  the  junior 
fellowships  were  about  £80.  By  the  commissioners  appointed  under  17  and  18  Vict.  c. 
81.  man\'  important  alterations  have  beeu  introduced.  Five  out  of  the  twenty  fellow- 
ships have  been  suppressed,  one  beuii:  elevated  to  the  endowment  of  a  professorship,  the 
remaining  four  to  the  establishment  of  additional  scholarships.  All  the  remaining  fellow- 
.'ihips  have  been  thrown  open.  The  senior  fellowships  have  been  limited  to  £300  per 
annum:  the  junior  rai-sed  to  £150.  Various  oaths,  previously  taken  by  the  fellows, 
committing  them  to  statements  which  were  untrue,  and  binding  them  to  duties  impos- 
sibl' to  be  performed,  have  been  by  the  same  authority  abolished.  B.  presents  to  24 
benefices,  besides  29  pieces  of  preferment  vested  in  the  trustees  of  the  Hulme  exhibitions, 
for  behoof  of  the  exhibitioners.  Though  considered  what  is  commonly  called  a  "  good 
college, "  B.  has  never  attained  much  distinction  in  the  "  schools."  In  all  probability 
this  has  been  owing  to  the  restrictions  subject  to  which  its  endowments  were  so  long 
administered.  The  numl)er  of  names  on  the  books  is  about  500;  the  number  of  resident 
undergraduates  is  considerably  over  100. 

BRASH.     See  Pyrosis. 

BRASH,  Shivers,  Bl.\ze,  and  Rubble,  are  names  given  in  different  districts  to 
layers  of  broken  and  angular  fragments  of  rock.  They  occasionally  form  the  basement 
bed  of  alluvial  depo.sits.  At  Canonmills,  and  other  places  near  Edinburirh,  the  bowider- 
clay  rests  on  a  bed  of  sh'vers  composed  of  fragments  of  the  subjacent  bituminous  shale. 

BRASHEAR  CITY,  a  port  of  entry  in  Louisiana,  on  the  Atchalafaya  river,  80  m. 
from  New  Orleans,  on  the  Morgan,  Louisiana  and  Texas  railroad.  It  has  a  good  har- 
bor, and  a  custom-house.     The  name  has  recently  been  changed  to  MoRrtAX  City. 

BRASIDAS,  the  bravest  and  most  energetic  Spartan  general  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
Peloponnesiau  war.  Having  di.stinguished  himself  (B.C.  431)  by  the  courage  with  which 
lie  relieved  the  town  of  Methone  from  a  hostile  attack,  he  was  made  oneof  the  chief- 
magistrates  of  Sparla.  In  424,  he  relieved  ^legara:  and  in  his  expedition  to  Macedonia, 
in  the  same  year,  to  aid  the  states  which  had  thrown  off  iheir  allegiance  to  Athens,  he 
v.as  completely  successful.  In  422,  B. ,  who  could  ol)taiii  no  reinforcements  from  Sparta, 
1  ad  to  encounter  with  his  helots  and  mercenaries  the  flower  of  the  .Mhenian  army  under 
(  leon.  A  battle  took  place  at  Amphipoli.s,  in  which  both  Clcon  and  B.  were  killed,  but 
the  army  of  the  former  was  completely  beaten.  He  was  buried  at  Amphipolis,  within 
the  walls,  and  for  long  after  his  death  his  memory  was  honored  as  that  of  a  hero,  by  the 
celebration  of  yearly  sacrifices  and  games.     The  Greek  writers  speak  highly  of  Brasidas. 
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TluK-ydidcs  notices  his  eloquence,  unvisual  in  :i  Spailan,  his  justice,  I'iberaiity,  and  wis 
(lorn,  while  Plato  compares  him  to  Acliilles;  biit  circuiustanees  are  not  waiiliug  to  sliow 
that  he  was  as  much  endowed  with  Spartan  duplicity  as  wivli  Spartan  courajz;e. 

SEASS  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  largely  used  for  iiou.s^-hold  furnishings,  certain 
parts  ol  machinery,  and  other  ornamental  and  useful  articles.  Technically,  the  term  l^. 
is  extended  so  as  to  include  comi)ounds  of  copi>er  anil  tin,  as  in  bniK^-ordiKinre,  the 
bi'/isNcx  or  bearings  of  macliinery,  etc. ;  but  such  alloys  of  copper  and  tin,  though  styled 
/lani  B. ,  are  more  strictly  varieties  of  bronze  (q.v.),  and  the  present  notice  will  be 
contiiied  to  the  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc,  or  ycUoio  brass.  In  ancient  history,  biblical 
and  profane,  frequent  allusions  are  made  to  the  employment  of  B.  in  the  con'^truction 
of  musical  instruments,  vessels,  implements,  ornamenbs,  and  even  gates;  but  as  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  its  mode  of  manufacture,  or  even  of  its  com]>osition,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  B.  of  the  ancients  was  compo.sed  of  copper  and  zinc.  In  the  manufacture  of  B.  on 
the  large  scale,  two  parts  bj-  weight  of  copi)er  to  one  part  of  zinc  are  used,  the  zinc 
being  one  half  the  weight  of  the  copper;  Init  alloys  are  made  for  particular  purposes 
with  less  or  greater  proportions  of  zinc.  Thus,  where  a  material  of  more  than  ordinary 
tenacity  is  required,  the  zinc  is  reduced  to  one  fourth  the  weight  of  the  copper;  and 
where  an  alloy  of  a  hard  and  brittle  nature,  possessing  little  resisting  power,  is  wished 
for,  the  zinc  is  increased  to  an  amount  equal  with  the  copper,  or  greater.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  B.,  either  of  two  processes  may  be  followed.  The  diiect  method  is  to  fuse 
the  zinc  in  a  crucible,  and  gradually  add  t'lc  copper  in  pieces.  But  this  process  is 
attended  with  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  volatile  and  oxidizable  nature  of  zinc.  The 
indirect  method  of  forming  B.  is  that  which  is  generally  followed  in  England  and  else- 
where, and  consists  in  heating  in  cruciljles  or  pots  a  mixture  of  calamine  (carbonate  of 
zinc,  ZnOCOn),  charcoal,  and  thin  pieces  of  scrap  or  gram  copper.  The  calamine  (q.v.) 
is  generally  first  calcined  or  roasted,  so  as  to  expel  any  traces  of  sulphur,  then  mixed 
with  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  charcoal,  and  this  mixture  introduced  into  the  crucible, 
after  which  the  metallic  copper  is  diffused  through  the  mixture  by  being  beaten  in  witii 
hammers  f)r  mallets.  The  proportions  employed  are  3  parts  of  the  mixture  of  calamine 
and  charcoal  to  2  parts  of  copper:  and  when  introduced  into  a  furnace,  and  subjected 
for  5  to  24  hours  to  the  action  of  a  white  beat,  the  charcoal  reduces  the  calamine  and 
seiiaratcs  the  zinc,  which,  combining  Avith  the  copper,  forms  3  parts  of  B.,  containing 
about  2  of  copper  to  1  of  zinc. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  B.  is  first  cast  into  plates  of  about  100  llis.  weight,  and  i  to  ^ 
in.  tliick,  which  can  be  readily  bioken  up,  remelted,  and  cast  in  a  mold  of  any  desir- 
able sl)ape  or  size.  The  crude  casting  so  obtained  is  generally  screwed  to  a  turning- 
lathe,  and  turned  and  bored  into  the  inquired  form  with  iron  tools.  B.  is  very  largely 
cinployd  in  the  construction  of  door-handles,  window-shutter  knobs,  etc. ;  and  since 
the  introducticni  of  gas,  though  the  brazen  candlesticks  have  almost  ceased  to  exist 
in  towns,  yd  the  imment-e  n\imber  of  stop-cocks  and  brass  pendants  and  brackets 
required,  has  given  a  considerable  impetus  to  the  brass  manufacture.  The  proportion 
of  copper  and  zinc  in  the  alloys  resembling  B.,  and  which  are  known  as  (jUdirig  metal, 
Mannheim  gold,  innchbcck,  hath  metal,  Brid<A  brnffS,  IJiintz  sheathing  metal,  spelter,  solder, 
and  Momic  [lold,  have  already  been  noticed  under  Alloy  (q.v.). 

BEASSAETS,  the  name  of  the  pieces  which,  in  plate-armor,  protected  the  upper  part 
of  the  arms,  and  united  the  shoulder  and  elbow  pieces.  Brachiale  was  the  ancient  name 
for  brassarts.  When  the  front  of  the  arm  only  was  shielded,  the  pieces  were  called 
demi-bra'^sarts. 

EEASSES  {sepvlchral),  large  plates  of  brass,  or  of  the  mixed  metal  called  lattenovlaton, 
inlaid  on  slabs  of  stone,  and  usually  fornung  part  of  the  pavement  of  a  church.  The 
figure  of  the  person  intended  to  be  commemorated  was  generally  represented  either 
by  the  form  of  the  brass  itself,  or  by  lines  engraven  on  it.  Such,  however,  was  not 
always  the  case,  an  ornamented  or  foliated  cross,  with  other  sacred  emblems,  being 
frequently  substituted  for  the  figure.  Nor  was  the  practice  of  imbedding  them  in  the 
pavement  uniform,  as  we  sometimes  find  them  elevated  on  what  were  called  altar-tombs. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  incised  lines  on  these  B.  were  originally  filh  d  up  with 
some  black  resinous  substance,  and  that  in  the  case  of  armorial  decorations,  and  the 
like,  the  field  or  background  was  often  cut  out  by  the  chisel,  and  filled  up  with  some 
spe-jies  of  coarse  enamel,  by  which  means  the  appVopriate  tinctures  were  produced.  In 
Lniiland,  tlie  brass  was  usually  of  the  form  of  the  figure,  the  polished  slab  forming  the 
ground,  and  the  ornaments,  arms,  inscription,  etc.,  were  also  inserted  each  as  a  separate 
ate  piece.  On  the  continent,  where  the  metal  was  more  abundant,  the  B.  were  one  long 
unbroken  surface,  formed  of  plates  soldered  together,  on  Avhich  were  engraved  all  the 
objects  represented,  the  portions  of  the  plate  not  so  occupied  being  ornamented  by 
elaborate  flower-work.  B.  are  known  to  have  been  used  for  monumental  purposes  from 
a  very  early  period,  thousrh  there  are  no  existing  traces  of  them  in  England  previous  to 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  There  is  reason  to  think,  that  if  not  imported  froni 
France,  they  were  at  first  executed  by  French  artists.  Latterly,  the  art  took  root  in 
England,  and  English  B.,  like  English  architecture,  acquired  a  distinctive  national  char- 
acter. The  oldest  complete  specimen  in  England  is  that  on  the  monument  of  sir  John 
d'Aubernoun,  at  Stoke  Dabernon.     The  knight  died  in  1277,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
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brass  was  executed  shortlj'  after  that  date.  Next  in  antiquity  are  those  of  sir  Roger  de 
Trumpington,  wlio  died  in  1289,  and  sir  Kicliard  de  Biislingthorpe,  lOOO;  tiie  former  at 
'rrumpinntou  in  Cambridgcsiiire,  the  latter  at  IJiisiinglhurpe  in  Linoohi>liire.  In  addi- 
tion to  llie  interest  which  they  possess  iiom  their  age,  thc.^e  15.  are  reniarl<aljle  as  being 
still  unsurpassed  in  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship  and  the  spirit,  of  the  design.  As 
regards  the  earliest  English  B!,  it  is  furtlier  worthy  of  note  that  the}'  are  so  similar,  lioth 
in  design  and  execution,  as  to  lead  to  tlie  conjecture  that  tiiey  are  tlie  work  of  one  artist; 
\\  idlst  from  their  dilfL'ring  in  many  respects  from  the  B.  which  were  executed  on  the 
continent  at  the  same  ])eriod,  it  would  seem  that  this  artist,  if  not  an  Englishman,  at  all 
events  worked  exclusively  in  this  country.  In  the  following  century  (V62')).  on  tiie  brass 
of  sir  John  de  Creke,  at  AN'estlej^  Waterless,  in  Cambridgeshire,  the  artist's  mark  is 
atiixed  by  a  stamp — a  fact  which  has  been  regarded  as  a  i>roof  that  his  craft  liad  attained 
to  .some  importance,  and  that  his  services  were  pretty  freipiently  called  into  requisition. 
But  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other,  with  one  exception,  the  name  of  the  artist  lias 
perished.  The  exceptional  case  is  that  of  the  brass  which  once  covered  the  tomb  of 
bishop  Philip,  in  the  church  of  the  Jacobins  at  Evreaux,  in  Normandy,  where  the 
inscription  ended  with  the  words,  "  Guillaume  de  Plalli  me  fecit."  Many  of  the  B. 
executed  in  England  in  the  14th  c.  are  probably  Flemish;  and  in  the  churches  at  Bruges 
some  exist  which  appear  to  be  by  the  same  hand  with  others  which  are  found  in 
England.  There  can  be  little  question,  indeed,  that  for  this,  as  for  most  of  the  other 
deiTiirtments  of  the  arts,  which  were  afterwards  successfully  cultivated  in  England,  we 
were  indel)ted  to  continental  artists.  Nor  will  it  surprise  those  who  know  the  results  of 
recent  archjieological  investigations  in  similar  subjects,  to  learn  that  the  artists  of  France 
and  Flanders  in  their  turn  were  debtors  to  those  of  the  worn-out  empire  of  the  east.  As  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  itself,  so  in  the  art  of  working  in  brass,  the  sparks  of 
antique  genius  which  smoldered  in  Bj-santium  were  the  means  of  kindling  those  which 
afterwards  burned  so  brightly  in  modern  Europe.     The  taste  for  lingering 
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And  Ijy  the  cold  hicjacets  of  the  dead, 

has  grown  to  something  like  a  passion  of  late,  and  there  are  few  subjects  which  have 
been  more  carefully  illustrated  than  that  of  sepulchral  lirasses.  References  to  most  of 
the  lending  works,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here,  will  be  found  in  Parker's  G^/o»wr// 
i>f  Architecture,  in  an  article  in  which  their  results  have  been  carefully  condensed.  Of 
modern  B.,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  in  the  cathedral  at  Cologne,  engraved  in  1837, 
as  a  monument  to  the  late  archbishop. 

BRASSEUR  DE  BOURBOURG,  Charles  Stiexxe,  Abbe.  b.  Sept.  8,  1814;  a 
French  archseologist  who  studied  theology  at  Ghent  and  was  ordained  at  Rome  in  1845. 
He  was  appointed  vicar-general  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1846.  From  1848  to  18G3,  he  .spent 
nearly  all  his  time  in  explorations  in  the  s.  w.  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Central 
America,  and  in  1864  he  was  archaeologist  to  the  French  expedition  to  Mexico.  He  is 
known  for  careful  and  philosophical  study  of  indigenous  American  languages.  In  1864. 
he  announced  tliat  he  had  discovered  in  old  archives  at  ^ladrid  a  key  to  inscriptions  on 
the  Central  American  monuments,  and  subsequent!}"  publislied  a  grammar  and  vocabu- 
lary of  the  Aztec  tongue.  One  of  his  more  important  works  is  a  Hixtori/  of  the  Civilized 
Nntions  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  durinrj  the  ages  'prior  to  Chri-itophcr  ColKuibiis ; 
written  from  original  documents  entirely  unedited,  taken  from  the  ancient  archives  of 
the  aborigines,  containing  words  of  the  heroic  period  in  history  of  the  Toltec  empire." 
A  l)ihliophilist  of  the  day  .says  of  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg:  "  It  is  veiy  difiicult  to  assign  the 
place  which  this  extraordinar}'  man  will  occupy  in  the  annals  of  science,  for  his  works 
are  to-day  nearly  as  great  mysteries  as  the  hieroglyphs  his  labors  have  illustrated.  His 
industry  in  his  researches  into  the  history  of  the  Aztec  races  is  something  not  less  than 
marvelous.  When  he  had,  with  heroic  .sacrifice  of  all  personal  ease,  accepted  the  life  of 
self-immolation  of  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  of  Mexico;  had  studied  for  years  the  relics 
of  Aztec  picture-writing:  had  learned  and  systematized  in  great  treatises  their  modern 
dialects;  the  immense  works  which  he  then  printed  upon  the  hi.story  of  the  pre-Cortesian 
races,  made  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  quiet  of  the  scientific  world.  He  stands  alone  in  the 
vast  temple  of  learning  which  he  has  restored,  if  he  did  not  erect.  No  human  being  can 
contest  his  solution  of  Aztec  pictographs,  nor  does  there  exist  one  who  can  prove  it  to  be 
true .  His  numerous  volumes  have  at  least  this  merit — they  have  done  much  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  a  wonderful  race." 

BRASSEY,  Thomas.  1805-70;  an  English  surveyor,  widely  known  as  a  railwaj- 
contractor  of  great  capacity  and  enterprise.  He  was  of  an  ancient  family;  received  an 
ordinar}'  education,  and  at  the  age  of  16  became  apprentice  to  a  surveyor,  to  whose 
bvisiness  he  succeeded.  His  first  raihvaj'  contract  was  for  a  portion  of  the' Grand  Junc- 
tion; then  he  completed  the  London  and  Southampton. with  contracts  involvin":  .$20,000.- 
000.  and  3000  workmen.  In  1840,  with  a  partner,  he  built  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Rouen,  and  a  few  years  later  was  concerned  in  five  other  French  lines,  and  as  m:my  in 
England,  employing  75.000  men.  and  paying  for  labor  alone  from  $75,000  to  ^lOOJIOO 
every  week.  TJie  capital  involved  in  hisVontracts  at  this  peiiod  was  equal  to  8180.000.- 
000.  Having  built  railways  in  the  countries  named,  and  in  Holland.  Prussia.  Spain, 
and  Italy,  he  undertook  the  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  1100  m.  in  length,  with  the  gre^t 
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bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal;  and  in  subsequent  years  divisions  of  his  army 
of  laborers  were  found  in  almost  every  countr}'  in  Europe,  India,  Australia,  and  South 
America.  He  was  Licnerous,  modest,  and  siinplu  in  his  tastes  and  manners.  Thouuli 
undecoratcd  at  nomc,  he  received  tlie  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor  from  France,  tlie 
order  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus  from  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  the  iron  cross  (the 
first  time  it  was  given  to  a  foreigner)  from  Austria. 

BEASSICA,  a  genus  of  i)lants  of  the  natural  order  cruciferm  {q^.v.),  distinguished  by 
a  round  ami  tapering  2-valved  pod  {xiliqae),  of  winch  the  valves  have  each  only  one 
straight  dorsal  rib  and  no  lateral  veins,  the  seeds  globo.se,  in  one  row  in  each  valve,  and 
the  cotyledons  (([.v.)  conduplicate  (folded  laterally).  The  species  are  chiefly  natives  of 
the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of  the  (jld  world;  several  arc  British  plants.  A  num- 
ber of  species  are  very  extensively  cultivated,  both  in  fields  and  gartlens,  and  are  of 
great  ini))ort!ince  in  an  economical  ])oint  of  view,  particularly  the  cabbage  (q.v.),  of 
which  kale,  borecole,  colewort,  and  different  kinds  of  greens,  Savoy,  cauliflower,  broe- 
coli,  Bru.-~sels  sprouts,  and  kohl  rabi  are  varieties;  turnip  (q.v.);  rape  (q.v.)  (colza, 
cole-seed)  and  navew  (q.v.).  Among  the  British  species  is  one,  called  Isle  of  Man  cab- 
bage, or  wallflower  cabbage  {B.  VMneiuls),  which  differs  from  all  these,  and  in  some 
]neasure  departs  from  the  strict  generic  character,  in  having  the  valves  of  the  p<jd 
3-nerved,  and  one  or  two  seeds  in  its  beak.  It  has  deeply  pinnatifid  leaves.  It  is  found 
on  the  sandy  .'chores  of  the  w.  of  Scotland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  n.  of  Ireland,  etc. 
Sheep  and  oxen  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  it  has  Iteen  suggested  that  it  might  be  profitably 
cultivated  for  feeding  cattle.  Its  peculiar  adaptation  to  sandy  soils  ouglit  to  recommend 
it  to  attention. 

BRATTICE,  the  term  applied  to  a  partition  of  plate-iron  or  other  suitable  material 
which  divides  the  main  shaft  of  a  mine  lengthwise  into  two  or  more  parts  or  gangways, 
to  secure  upward  and  downward  ventilation. 

BRATTLE.  Thomas,  1657-1713;  b.  Boston;  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  v.ho  became 
one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  eastern  states.  He  published  many  papers  on 
astronomical  subjects,  and  in  a  private  letter  gave  a  good  account  of  the  witchcraft 
delusion. 

BRATTLEBORO,  a  t.  in  Windham  co.,Yt.,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Vermont  railroad;  98  m.  w.  of  Boston;  pop.  '70,  493o;  in  'SO,  58S2.  It  is  conueeteti 
with  Hindsdale,  X.  H.,  by  a  bridge.  It  has  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  endowed  with 
ijslO.OOO  l)y  Mrs.  Anna  Marsh,  a  seminary  for  young  ladies,  and  several  large  factories. 

BRATJN,  Au(i.  Emil,  an  eminent  archfeologist,  was  b.  19th  of  April,  1809,  at  Gotha, 
in  Germany.  He  studied  at  Gbttingen  and  Munich,  where  he  made  the  friendship  of 
his  teachers,  Sclielliug  and  Gerhard;  with  the  latter  of  tliese  he  went  to  Rome  in  1833, 
and  in  a  short  time  was  made  librarian,  and  subsequently  secretary,  to  the  archiBolog- 
ical  institute.  He  died  at  Rome,  on  the  12th  Sept.,  1856.  B.  wrote  many  valuable  works 
on  art  in  German,  Italian,  and  even  English.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  11  Giu- 
dizio  di  Fiiride  (Paris,  1838);  Krin^tmrntelliivgen  dts  f/efli/fjeltcii  Bionysuft  Qlunich,  1839); 
GfiechiscJie  Mytltolor/ie  (Ramhurg  and  Gotha,  1850);  GruclnHcJte  G'ittcrlc/n-e  {Gotha,  1851- 
55);  Vorscliulc  dir  Kiinstmytholor/ic  (Gotha,  1854, with  100  copper-plate  engravings),  trans- 
lated into  Englisli  by  Mr.  Grant;  and  an  admirable  guide-book.  Die  Ruinen  und  Museen 
Jioms  (Brunswiek,  1854),  translated  into  English,  1855.  B.  also  executed  numerous  elee- 
trotj'pe  copies  of  ancient  works  of  art. 

BRATJUSBEEG,  a  walled  t.  of  e.  Prussia,  in  the  government  of  Konigsberg,  about 
35  m.  s.  \v.  of  tlie  city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  Passarge;  contains  a  Catlioli-c 
seminary  and  gymnasium;  and  has  manufactories  of  woolen  and  linen,  and  a  consider- 
able trade  in  yarn,  grain,  ship-timber,  etc.     Pop.  '76,  10,796. 

BEAUWEE,  or  BROUWER,  Adkian,  a  painter  of  the  Flemish  school,  was  b.  at 
Oudenanle  (or  as  otiiers  say,  at  Haarlem)  in  1608.  He  was  apprenticed  to  tlie  well- 
known  artist  Franz  Hals,  who  made  profitable  u.se  of  his  pupil's  great  talents;  keeping 
him  in  a  garret  like  a  prisoner,  and  making  him  work  almost  night  and  day,  in  painting 
small  piciures,  Avhich  Hals  s^old  at  very  good  prices.  By  the  advice  of  a  fellow-pupil, 
Adrian  Van  Ostade,  young  B.  ran  away  from  his  hard  taskmaster,  and  going  to  Amster- 
dam, found,  to  his  own  astonishment,  himself  famous  as  a  painter.  He  now  worked  for 
himself,  and  might  soon  have  made  a  fortune;  but  Ins  intemperance  was  so  extreme, 
that,  it  is  said,  lie  would  never  apply  himself  to  painting  while  he  could  have  credit 
or  l^e  supplied  v.ith  liquor  at  a  tavern.  During  the  war  in  the  jSTctherlands  lie  went  to 
Antwerp,  where  he  was  .seized  as  a  spy,  and  taken  to  the  citadel.  Here,  to  prove  him- 
self a  painter,  lie  executed  a  sketch  of  the  guards  who  had  him  in  their  custody.  This 
picture  was  shown  to  Rubens,  who  immediately  exclaimed:  "That  is  the  work  of 
Brauwer!  No  other  artist  could  treat  the  subject  in  that  style."  B.  was  libcratcil 
through  the  interposition  of  Rubens,  who  gave  him  a  lodging,  supplied  him  with  cloth- 
ing and  food,  and  in  every  way  acted  as  a  generous  friend.  But  the  sole  return  for  all 
this  kindness  was,  that  B.  secretly  fled  from  the  house  of  his  patron,  in  order  to  renew 
his  career  of  low  dissipation.  After  visiting  Paris,  and  failing  to  find  work,  he  returned 
to  Antwerp,  where  he  died  in  the  hospital  (1640),  and  was  interretl,  at  the  cost  of  Ruben^^, 
in  the  Carmelites' church.     All  B. 's  paintings  are  marked  by  power  and  harmony  of 
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coloring,  and  clearness  of  chiaroscuro.  They  arc  pervaded  by  a  jovial  humor,  and  Ijetray 
the  favorite  liauuts  and  associations  of  the  paintw. 

BRA  VI  were  those  individuals  in  Italy,  but  especially  in  Venice,  who  inidertook  to 
perform  any  daos^erous  deeds  for  money.  It  is  now  emplo^xnl  chieflj'  to  desi.u;iiate  hired 
assassins.  Tlie  Italians  also  gave  the  name  of  B.  to  those  fanatics  in  the  Turkish  army, 
who,  after  maddening  themselves  by  opium,  rushed  upon  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and 
so  met  death. 

BRAVO,  "excellent!"  "well  done!"  an  Italian  exclamation  of  praise,  the  superlative 
form  oi  \\h'\ch  is  bra n'x^imof  It  is  commonly  used  in  England  without  distinction  of 
immberor  gender;  but  tlic  Italians  say  bnii-ol  toa  male  singer  or  actor,  brava/  to  a  ladj", 
ami  bravi !  to  a  company  of  actors  or  singers. 

BKAYO.  Nicolas,  1790-185-4;  a  ^Mexican  statesman  and  soldier  who  took  part  in  the 
revolution  of  1810  and  otliers  that  followed,  lie  was  a  firm  supporter  of  Itiu-bide,  the 
last  emperor,  and  was  a  member  of  the  regency  of  1832;  then  deserted  tlie  emiieror  and 
was  a  member  of  tlie  provisional  government.  In  1827,  he  led  a  revolt  against  Bu.sta- 
mente.  In  1842,  he  held  the  chief  executive  power  in  the  absence  of  Santa  Anna,  and 
was  again  president  in  1846  until  forcibly  deposed.  He  fought  for  Mexico  in  the  war 
witli  tlie  United  States  in  18-46,  and  after  1853  retired  from  public  life. 

BRA  VO  DEL  NOR  TE,  or  Ri'o  Gran'de,  the  largest  river  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico  next 
to  the  Mississippi.  It  is  politically  important,  as  being  throughout  its  whole  course  the 
boundary  between  Texas  and  ]\iexico;  while  physically  its  mouth  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  that  point  on  the  coast  where  Central  America,  in  its  geograjihical  aspect, 
begins  to  taper  itself  olf  towards  the  south.  It  rises  in  the  Rocky  "mountains,  near  lat. 
38  n.,  and  long.  106  30'  w. ;  and  after  a  course  of  1800  m.  in  a  generally  s.e.  direction, 
it  enters  the  sea  near  lat.  25"  n.,  and  long.  97°  west.  The  commercial  value  of  the  river 
IS  not  great,  for,  besides  being  for  the  most  part  very  shallow,  it  is  here  and  tliere  beset  by 
rapids  and  sand-bars.  Smalls  teamers,  however,  have  got  up  as  far  as  Kingsbury's  rapids, 
about  one  fourth  of  the  entire  length  of  the  stieam. 

BRAY0-3IURILL0,  Juax.  b.  1803;  a  Spanish  statesman;  at  first  a  theological  stu- 
dent; then  a  lawj'er;  the  editor  of  the  first  law  journal  in  Spain,  also  editor  of  two 
other  journals.  In  1837,  he  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Cortes,  but  was  proscribed 
after  the  revolution  of  1841,  and  took  refuge  in  France.  He  was  inthe  mini.strj'  in  1847, 
and  on  the  resignation  of  Narvaez  became  prime  minister.  The  revolution  of  1854 
caused  him  to  fly  again,  but  after  1856  he  was  recalled  and  given  eminent  positions. 

BRAVU  RA,  an  Italian  word,  in  music  applied  to  a  composition  as  well  as  .style  of 
lierformance.  As  a  composition,  the  B.  is  an  air  or  song,  with  many  difficult  passages 
and  divisions  of  notes,  requiring  great  spirit  and  volubility  of  execution.  The  intention 
of  merely  astonishing  by  execution  has  brougiit  this  species  of  composition  into  unde- 
served discredit.  The  B.  style  fir.st  came  from  the  ]Seapolitan  school.  Rossini,  Bellini, 
etc.,  united  the  B.  with  the  cantabile  style;  and  instead  of  leaving  the  embellishments  to 
the  taste  of  the  singer,  wrote  the  whole  of  the  notes  in  the  music.  The  compositions  of 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  etc.,  give  abundant  proofs  of  how  they  united  true  artistic  merit 
with  the  B.  style 

BRAWLING  IN  CHURCHES,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  an  offense  against  the  public 
peace.  This  offense  may  generally  be  described  as  quarreling  or  creating  a  disturbance 
in  a  church;  therefore,  mere  qvrafrelsome  words,  which  are  neither  an  affray  nor  an 
offense  in  any  other  place,  are  penal  here.  It  was  enacted  l)y  5  and  6  Edw.  YI.  c.  4.  s. 
3,  that  if  any  person  shall,  by  words  only,  quarrel,  chide,  or  brawl  in  a  church  or  church- 
yard, he  might  be  prohibited  from  entering  the  cliurch;  and  persons  assaulting  others 
there  mightbe  excommunicated,  or  have  an  ear  cut  off  and  be  branded  in  the  cheek. 
But  that  statute  was  repealed  in  1860  as  regards  laymen,  and  justices  of  tlie  peace,  under 
the  statute  23  and  24  Yict.  c.  32,  now  deal  with  riotous,  violent,  and  indecent  behavior 
in  churchyards  or  in  churches  and  dissenting  chapels,  by  fining  the  offender  £5,  or  com- 
mitting him  to  prison  for  two  montlis.  This  enactment  protects  all  kinds  of  religieus 
services,  though  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  continues  for  some  purposes. 
Constables  and  church-wardens  may  immediately  apprehend  and  remove  the  offender. 
Other  resiulations  respecting  the  disturbance  of  a  congregation,  or  molestation  of  a 
clergyman  during  divine  service,  will  be  found  in  the  1  Mary,  c.  3  (1553),  which, 
although  of  Roman  Catholic  origin  and  application,  is  still  held  to  be  the  law  for  the 
protection  of  the  Prote.'itant  established  church.  It  enacts  (section  2)  that  if  any  person 
or  persons  shall  willingly  and  of  purpose,  by  overt  word  or  deed,  molest  or  disquiet 
any  preacher  ....  in  any  sermon,  preaching,  or  collation,  that  he  shall  make  in  anj' 
church,  cliapel,  chvrchynrd,  or  in  any  other  i)lace  or  places,  used  or  appointed  to  be 
]ireachedin:  or  (section  3)  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  molest  a  priest  preparing  or 
eelebrating  mass,  "or  other  snrh  divine  service,  sacraments,  or  sacramcntals  as  was  most 
commonlv  frequented  and  used  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  sovereign  lord, 
king  Henry  YIIL,  or  that  at  nnytim-e  liercafter  shall  be  allowed,  set  forth,  or  autlmrizcd 
bv  tiie  queen's  majesty;"  or  shall  abuse  the  blessed  sacrament — such  person  or  jiersons 
shall  be  liable  to  lie  committed  to  gaol,  there  to  remain  without  bail  or  mainprize  for 
the  space  of  three  moutlis  then  next  ensuing;  and  further,  to  the  next  quarter-ses,sions. 
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at  which  the  persons  so  offendiug  shall  only  be  delivered  and  discharsred  out  of  prison 
upon  iulheient  sureties  for  tiieir  good  beluivior  during  one  wliule  year.  The  act  con- 
tains oilier  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  ministrations  of  the  church,  and  it  saves 
the  jurisiUction  of  the  ecclesiastical  law. 

By  another  act,  1  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  18,  s.  18,  passed  in  1688,  it  is  provided  that  if 
any  person  or  persons  shall  disquiet  or  di.^turb  any  cathedral  or  parish  church,  chapel, 
or  other  congregation,  or  misuse  any  preacher  or  teacher,  such  person  or  persons  may 
be  coinniilte(i  to  prison,  and,  on  her  conviction,  be  lined  £"20. 

It  remains  to  be  added,  that  reviling  church  ordinances  subjects  to  fine  and  impris- 
onment—and profaning  the  Christian  religion,  and  depraving  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  are  also  subjects  of  penal  legislation.  See  on  this  subject  1  Eliz.  c.  2,  and  the 
14  Chas.  II.  c.  4.  See  also  Blaspiikmy  and  Rkliciiox,  Offenses  ACiAiNST,  in  which 
latter  the  Scotch  law  on  the  subject  of  this  article  will  be  found  stated. 

BRAWN,  a  preparation  of  meat  made  from  the  head  and  belly-piece  of  a  young  pig, 
with  tiie  ad>lition  of  ox-feet,  to  render  it  gelatinous.  The  whole  is  rolled  up  tight  in 
sheet-tin,  and  boiled  for  four  or  five  hours.  Tiie  moisture  is  then  well  pressed  out  of  it, 
and  having  been  allowed  to  stand  for  some  ten  or  twelve  hours,  the  meat  is  put  into 
cold  salt  and  water,  and  is  then  fit  for  use.  B.  seems  to  have  been  a  well-known  dish 
as  early  at  least  as  the  latter  part  of  the  loth  c,  for  in  Tyndale's  version  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  revised  by  Cranmjr,  and  still  in  use,  iu  the  70th  verse  of  the  119tli 
psalm,  we  find  the  words:  "Their  heart  is  as  fat  as  brawn."  The  B.  of  Wiltshire  is 
celebrated,  and  it  is  also  a  famous  dish  iu  Canterbury. 

BRAXTON,  a  co.  in  West  Virginia,  646  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  6480;  m  80,  9730.  It  is 
a  hilly   and  wooded  region,  but  well  watered,  and  generally  fertile.     Co.  seat,  Sutton. 

BRAXTON",  Carter,  1736-97;  b.  Virginia;  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of 
independence.  He  succeeded  Peyton  Randolph  as  a  delegate  in  the  Continental  congress, 
and  served  iu  the  state  legislature. 

BR&.XY,  B RAXES,  Braxit,  Brvcks.  These  words  are  given  as  synonymous  in 
Jamiason's  D'cUo/iari/,  indicating  a  disease  in  sheep.  In  the  dialect  of  Angus,  it  is  called 
braik  and  bracks.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  The  vague  way  in  which 
the  t:M"m  braxy  is  used,  renders  it  difficult  to  define  the  disease,  for  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  totally  different  disorders  are  included  undu'  this  head.  Of  the  two  mo>t 
g3nerally  recognized  as  braxy,  the  one  is  an  intestinal  affection  attended  with  ob5tinate 
diarrhea;  the  other  is  a  blood  disease,  and  the  result  of  plethora  or  fullness  of  blooi. 
The  second,  Avhich  is  spoken  of  by  the  better  informed  shepherds  as  the  true  braxy, 
may  be?t  be  described  here. 

G'tifK'i. — A  very  lean  flock  of  sheep  plaoei  on  rich  food  is  very  apt  to  be  decimated 
by  braxy.  By  rich  food  is  meant  more  particularly  those  substances  containing  an 
abundance  of  nitrogenous  principles,  such  a?  luxuriant  heather,  strong  and  succulent 
grass,  the  best  turnips,  etc.  Hilly  land  is  favorable  to  the  production  of  braxy,  from 
the  firm  nature  and  nutrient  qualities  of  food  izirowing  on  it.  We  find  the  disease  in  sucii 
situations  in  the  winter  season.  About  the  month  of  November,  many  of  the  well-fed 
lugs  placed  on  turnips  die  suddenly  from  braxv;  and,  again,  Avhcn  farmers  resort  to 
the  forcing-system  towards  spring,  the  m:)rtaUty  is  great,  particularly  when,  in  addition 
to  much  artificial  food,  sheep  are  allowed  rich  pasture.  The  mortality  is  greatest  at  the 
period  of  full  moon,  from  the  sheep  grazing  during  the  light  nights  as  well  as  by  day. 
Tiie  shepherd  very  frequently  at  these  times  finds  one  or  two  dead  in  the  morning. 
Some  assert  that,  in  the  winter,  exposure  induces  braxy;  and  it  is  very  possible  that 
it  may  be  produced  by  any  sudden  cheek  to  the  exhalations,  which  tend  so  much  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  the  functions  and   purify  the  blood. 

S,i/mptom^. — The  animal,  in  full  health,  suddenly  ceases  to  eat,  has  a  staring  look,  is 
p?culiarly  excitable,  and  separates  itself  from  the  flock.  The  head  is  lifted  high,  the 
breathing  becomes  labored,  the  countenance  appears  anxious,  and  the  animal  loses  the 
power  ot  its  limbs.  It  totters,  falls  over,  is  seized  with  convulsions,  and  dies  within  five 
or  six  hours,  and  often  within  an  hour  from  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Cadaveric  appearances. — If  the  sheep's  throat  is  cut  before  it  dies,  the  absence  of 
any  peculiar  appearances  within  the  body  is  verj^  remarkable:  the  flesh  appears  of  a 
dark-red  color,  and  the  veins  are  charged  with  dark  blood,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
body  of  the  sheep  looks  so  well  that  the  mountain-shepherd  cuts  it  up  to  make 
"  bnxxjMnuttou."  If  the  sheep  is  allowed  to  die  of  itself,  the  body  soon  swells,  putrefies, 
and  is  rendered  useless. 

Ireatmcnt. — The  prevention  of  the  disease  alone  affords  hope,  and  it  consists  in  regu- 
lating the  animal's  diet,  to  prevent  sudden  transitions  from  low^  to  rich  keep;  to  mix 
food  so  as  to  modify  the  action  of  the  more  highly  nitrogenized  kinds;  and  to  check  the 
development  of  plethora  or  fullness  of  blood  by  saline  purgatives  and  diuretics,  such  as 
Epsom  and  Glauber  .salts  or  niter.  The  principles  to  be  followed  out  in  preventing  this 
disease  are  precisely  similar  to  those  referred  to  under  the  head  Black  Quarter  in  cat- 
tle. Shelter  during  severe  winter  weather  is  insisted  on  by  shepherds  as  essential  to  pre- 
vent the  malady. 

Brax!/  muifoii,  above  alluded  to,  is,  as  a  general  rule,  not  unwholesome;  though  in 
warm  climates  the  same  disease  in  sheep  assumes  a  very  malignant  type,  and  indeed 
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constitutes  one  of  the  carbuncular  diseases.  Though  the  flesh  can  be  eaten  with  impu- 
nity in  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  it  is  most  dangerous  and  condemned  in  southern 
Europe. 

BRAY,  a  maritime  t.,  situated  partly  in  the  co.  of  Dublin,  partly  in  that  of  Wicklow, 
13  m.  s.e.  from  Dublin,  ^vith  which  city  it  is  connected  l)y  the  Dublin,  Kingstown,  and 
Bray  railway,  and  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  We.xford  railway.  The  pop.  in  1861  was 
4182,  and  in  1871  had  risen  to  G087,  of  whom  4')62  were  Roman  Catholics,  1315  Protes- 
tant Episcopalians,  and  the  rest  of  other  denominations.  ISome  years  since,  B.  was  a 
small  tishin^-village;  but  the  beautj^  of  its  situation  has  made  it  a  pupular  watering- 
place,  as  well  as  a  favorite  position  for  villa  residences;  and  under  the  cnteri'.rise  of  a 
few  active  speculators,  it  has  not  only  grown  in  its  dimensions,  but  the  extensions  have 
been  carried  out  with  excellent  taste  and  sjiiril.  The  most  striking  buildings  are  the 
new  hotels,  and  a  Turkish  bath,  recentl}^  diverted  to  other  purposes.  The  atTairs  of  the 
municipality  are  administered  by  town  conmiissioners.     B.  has  a  weekly  newsjiaper. 

BRAY,  a  parish  in  Berkshire,  England,  2~)  m.  w.  of  London.  In  this  curacy  a  vicar  in 
tlie  16th  c.  was  a  Roman  Catholic  with  Ilenrj-  Vni.,  a  Protestant  Avhen  the  king 
changed  his  mind,  again  a  Roman  Catholic  under  Mary,  and  again  a  Protestant  under 
Elizabeth;  avowing  his  only  religion  to  be  to  "live  and  die  vicar  of  Bray." 

BRAY,  Mrs.  Anna  Eliz.v,  an  authoress,  is  daughter  of  the  late  John  Kempe,  Esq., 
of  the  Xew'  Kent  Road,  Surrey,  and  was  b.  towards  the  end  of  last  century.  At  an 
early  age  she  showL-d  much  of  the  imaginative  facidty,  and  a  taste  for  design,  which 
latter  brouglit  her  the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  Air.  Slothard,  k.a.  From  Stoth- 
ard  she  took  lessons  in  drawing;  and  in  Feb.,  1818,  married  his  second  son.  Charles 
Alfred  Stothard,  also  an  artist,  and  author  of  a  well-known  work  entitled  T/w  Monu- 
menlal  Effigies  of  Great  Britain,  selected  from  ovr  Cathetlrals  and  Churclies,  etc.  In 
July,  1818,  she  accompanied  her  husband  to  France.  Their  tour  and  residence  in 
France  lasted  until  .-ibout  the  middle  of  Nov.  in  the  same  year;  and  ]\Irs.  Stoth- 
ard wrote  an  agreeable  and  lively  account  of  her  first  foreign  experiences,  imder  the 
title  of  Letters  irritten  during  a  Tour  through  Norntandy,  Brittany,  eind  other  parts  of 
France,  in  1818,  with  Numerous  EngraT'.ngs  after  Drawings  by  C.  Stothard,  F.S.A. 
(Lond.  1820,  4to).  Subsequenth',  Mrs.  Stothard  accompanied  her  husband  on  a  similar 
tour  in  tlie  Xetherlands.  In  May,  1821,  however,  she  had  the  severe  misfortune  to  lose 
her  husband,  who  Avas  killed  by  falling  from  a  ladder.  In  1823,  Mrs.  Stothard  wrote  a 
life  of  her  husband,  eniitled  3Iemotrs,  including  Jcjurnals,  Letters,  Papers,  and  Antiqua- 
rian Tracts  of  the  late  C.  A.  Stothard,  vitli  Connective  Notices  of  his  Life,  and  some  Account 
(f  a  Journey  in  the  Netherlands.  Distress  of  mind  brought  on  ill  health,  and  3Irs. 
Stothard  suffered  from  an  affection  of  the  eyes,  which  obliged  her  to  give  up  lilerarj' 
labor  altogether  for  more  than  two  years.  In  1825,  she  married  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Braj', 
vicar  of  Tavistock;  and  in  the  following  year  published  a  historical  romance  entitled 
Be  Foix.  which  she  had  begun  during  her  first  luisband's  lifetime.  The  idea  of  this 
romance  was  conceived  during  the  tour  in  Normandj";  and  similarly,  that  of  her  .second 
romance,  TJte  Jlliite  Hoods,  during  her  tour  in  the  Low^  Countries.  This  was  published 
in  1828,  and  was  followed  bv  The  Protestant,  also  in  1828;  Fitz  of  Fit z- Ford,  a  Legend  of 
Devon  (1830);  The  Talba,  or'jfoor  of  Portugal  (1830);  Warleigh,  or  the  Fatal  Oak,  a  Le- 
gend of  Devon  (1834);  Trelauny  of  Trelavne,  or  tlie  Prophecy,  a  Legend  of  Cornwall  (1837); 
Trials  ef  the  Heart  (1839);  Henry  De  Pomeroy  (1842);  and  Courtenay  of  Walreddon,  a 
Romance  of  the  West  (1844).  A  collective  edition  of  all  these  romances  was  published  in 
ten  volumes  in  1845.  with  a  "general  preface,"  in  which  the  writer  mentions  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  each  was  produced.  Mrs.  B.  is  also  author  of  TJte  Borders  of 
the  Tamar  and  the  Ta vy  {IS?,Q)\  The  Mountains  and  Lakes  <f  Siritzerland  (1841);  Trials 
of  Domestic  Life  (3  vols.,  \H4:S);  Life  of  Tliomas  Stothard,  R. A.  {18()\);  A  Peep  at  the 
Pi.vies  (1854),  and  H'indel,  his  Life,  Personal  and  Professional,  with  Thoughts  on  Sacred 
Music  (1857).  In  July,  1857,  Mrs.  B.'s  husband  died;  and  in  1859,  she  published  his  Poet- 
ical Remains.  In  1870  appeared  The  Good  St.  Louis  and  his  Times,  and  The  Revolt  of 
the  Protestants  of  the  Cevennes.  In  1871  came  Hartland  Forest,  a  Legend  of  North  Devon; 
in  1873,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  Times  of  Charles  VIL.,  King  cf  France;  and  in  1874, 
Roseteague. 

BRAY.  Sir  Reginald,  d.  1503;  an  Engli.sh  architect,  a  favorite  of  Henry  YII.  He 
built  the  chapel  of  that  king  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  decorated  St.  George's  chapel 
at  Windsor. 

BRAY,  Thomas,  d.d.,  1656-1730;  educated  at  Oxford,  and  rector  of  Sheldon.  He 
was  sent  to  America  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  church  just  established  in  the  colony 
of  Maryland,  and  afterwards  took  much  interest  in  foreign  missions,  in  aid  of  which 
he  published  Bibliotheca  Parochialis,  and  a  discourse  on  Apostolical  Charity.  He  Avas 
also  the  author  of  Catechetical  Lectures;  Marty rology,  or  Papal  Usurpation;  Directorium 
Missionarium,  and  some  other  w^orks. 

BRAYERA.     See  Cusso. 
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